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THE 


BOOKS  OF  THE  KINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Unity  op  the  Wob». 

Thb  Books  now  known  to  ns  as  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Einga, 
like  1  and  2  Samuel,  were  originally  and  are  really  but  one  work,  by  one 
writer  or  compiler,  and  it  is  only  for  convenience  of  reference  and  because 
of  long  established  usage  that  we  here  treat  them  as  two.  In  all  Hebrew 
MSS.  down  to  the  time  of  Jerome  certainly,  and  probably  down  to 
A.D.  1518,  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  first  printed  by  D.  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
the  division  into  two  books  was  unknown.  It  was  first  made  in  the  Greek 
version  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  followed  a  prevailing  custom  of 
the  Alexandrine  Greeks  of  dividing  ancient  works  for  facility  of  reference. 
The  division  thus  introduced  was  perpetuated  in  the  Latin  version  <rf 
Jerome,  who  took  care,  however,  while  following  the  LXX.  usage,  to  notice 
the  essential  unity  of  the  work;*  and  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  in 
the  Eastern,  and  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  Western  Church,  has  ensured  the 
continuance  of  this  bipartite  arrangement  in  all  later  time. 

That  the  two  books,  however,  are  really  one  is  proved  by  the  strongest 
internal  evidence.  Not  only  is  there  no  break  between  them — the  separation 
at  1  Kings  xxii.  53  being  so  purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  that  it  is  actually 
made  haphazard  in  the  middle  both  of  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  and  of  the  ministry 
of  Elijah — but  the  unity  of  purpose  is  conspicuous  throughout.  Together  they 
afiford  U8  a  continuous  and  complete  history  of  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of 
the  chosen  people.     And  the  language  of  the  two  books  points  conclusively 

*  "  Qnaitos  Melachim,  i^.,  Begnm,  qni  iii.  et  iv.  Begnm  Tohimixie  oontmetar  "  (Prolog. 
Oaleat.)    Similarly  Origen  in  Euteb.  "  Eccles.  Hiat."  vi.  85 :  UamOtMint  TfkT^t  rarapr^  i»  W 

•  * 
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to  a  single  writer.  Wliile  there  sre  no  indications  of  the  manner  of  ?pccch 
of  a  later  period,  no  contradictions  or  confusions  such  as  would  arise  from 
different  writers,  there  are  many  phrases  and  formulae,  tricks  of  expression, 
and  turns  of  thought,  which  show  the  same  hand  and  mind  throughout  the 
entire  work,  and  effectually  exclude  the  idea  of  a  divided  authorship. 

While,  however,  it  is  indisputable  that  we  have  in  these  two  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture  the  production  of  a  single  writer,  we  have  no  sufficient 
warrant  for  concluding  as  some  (Eichhorn,  Jahn,  al.)  have  done,  that  the 
division  between  them  and  the  Books  of  Samuel  is  equally  artificial,  and 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  much  greater  work  (called  by  Ewald  "  the  Great 
Book  of  the  Kings  ") — a  work  which  comprised  along  with  them  Judges, 
Ruth,  and  1  and  2  Samuel  The  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are 
stated  at  considerable  length  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  21),  but  to  my  thinking  they  are  entirely  incon- 
clusive, and  have  been  effectually  disposed  of  by,  among  others,  Bahr,* 
Keil.f  and  Rawlinson,  J  each  of  whom  cites  a  number  of  pecuharities  not 
only  of  diction,  but  of  manner,  arrangement,  materials,  &c.,§  which  clearly 
distinguish  the  Books  of  Kings  from  those  which  precede  them  in  the  saored 
Canon. 

n.  TiTLi. 

The  name  Kings  (D^D^D)  requires  but  little  notice.  Whether  these 
scriptures  bore  this  name  from  the  first  or  not — and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  did,  the  probability  being  that  the  Book  was  originally  cited,  like  those 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Ac,  by  its  initial  words,  nn  l^iom,  and  was  only  called 
**  Kings  "  from  its  contents  (like  the  Book  of  "  Samuel ")  at  a  later  period — 
this  one  word  aptly  describes  the  character  and  subject-matter  of  this 
composition  and  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest  of  its  class.  It  is 
simply  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  in  the  order  of  their 
reigns.  The  LXX.  Title,  BaaiXtiw*-.  y.  S.  (ue.  "Kingdoms"),  expresses  the  same 
idea,  ||  for  in  Eastern  despotisms,  and  especially  under  the  Hebrew 
theocracy,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  was  practically  that  of  its  kittgu, 

•  "Die  Konige,"  Einleitnng,  §  8. 

t  "  The  Books  of  the  Kings."  English  Translation.  Introdaction,  pp.  9, 10.  Oompara 
his  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  vol.  L  pp.  254 — 260. 

J  ■'  Speaker's  Commentary,"  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 

§  For  example.  The  chronology  of  the  Kings  is  precise  and  detailed,  whilst  that  ci 
1  and  2  Samael  is  extremely  vague  and  general ;  the  Kmgs  abound  in  references  to  thi 
Mosaic  law,  which  are  nowhere  found  in  Samuel ;  the  author  of  the  former  oonstantl> 
refers  to  his  authorities,  the  writer  of  the  latter  never. 

11  Jerome,  in  his  "  Prologus  Galeatus,"  questions  the  fitness  of  this  title,  bat  with 
insuihcieut  reason.  The  books  contain  the  history  of  two  kingdoms,  though  of  bat  ods 
QAtion. 
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It  mnst  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  history  of  the  kings  of  the 
chosen  people  will  necessarily  have   a  diflferent  character  and  a  different 
design  from  the  chronicles  of  all  other  reigns  and  dynasties  ;  it  will,  in  fact, 
be  such  history  as  a  pious  Jew  would  naturally  write.     Such  ft  one,  even 
without  the  guidance  of  Inspiration,  would  inevitably  view  all  the  events  in 
the  history  both  of  his  own  and  of  neighbouring  nations,  not  so  much  in 
their  secular  or  purely  historical  as  in  their  religious  aspect-     His  firm 
belief  in  a  particular  Providence  superintending  the  affairs  of  men,  and  re- 
quiting them  according  to  their  deserts  by  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
would  alone  give  a  stamp  and  colour  to  his  narrative  very  different  from 
that  of  the  profane  historian.     But  when  we  remember  that  the  historians 
of  Israel  were  in  every  case  prophets ;  that  is,  that  they  were  the  advocates 
and  spokesmen*  of  the  Most  High,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  history  in  their 
hands  will  have  a  "  purpose,"  and  that  they  will  write  with  a  distinctly 
reHgious  aim.     Such  was  assuredly  the  case  with  the  author  of  the  Kinos. 
His  IB  an  ecclesiastical  or  theocratic  rather  than  a  civil  history.     Indeed, 
as  Bahr  well  observes,  "Hebrew  antiquity  does  not  know  the   secniar 
historian."  f     The  different  kings,    consequently,  are  pourtrayed   not  so 
much  in  their  relations  to  their  subjects,  or  to  other  nations,  as  to  the 
Invisible  Euler  of  Israel,  whose  representatives  they  were,  whose  religion 
they  were  charged  to  uphold,  and  of  whose  holy  law  they  were  the  executors. 
It  is  this  consideration  accounts,  as  Rawlinson  remarks,  for  the  great  length 
ftt  which  certain  reigns  are  recorded  as  compared  with  others.     It  is  this 
•gain,  and  not  any  "  prophetico-didaotio  tendency,"  or  any  idea  of  advancing 
the  prophetic  order,  accounts  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  ministries  of 
Ehjah  and  Elisha,  and  to  the  interpositions  of  various  prophets  at  different 
crises  of  the  nation's  life  (see  1  Kings  i.  45  ;  xi.  29 — 40 ;  xiii.  12,  21 — 24  ; 
xiv.  6 — 16 ;  xxii  8 ;  2  Kings  xix.  20  ;  xx.  16  ;  xxii.  14,  &c.)     It  explains 
too  the  constant  references  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  previous  history 
of  the  race  (1  Kings  ii.  8  ;  iii.  14 ;  vi  11,  12  ;  viii.  66,  &o. ;  2  Kings  x.  81 ; 

■  The  irpo-ftirttg  i*  properly  one  who  speaks  for  another,  as  advocate  or  interpreter.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  explain  the  word  of  prediction  or/oreteUing.  The  wpo  has  no  reference  to 
time.  Apollo  is  called  Aioc  irpo^i^rjjc — "  the  interpreter  of  Jove  "  (Aesch.  Evimen.  19). 
And  Plato  calls  poets  UovaHv  jrpo^j}7-ai  (Phaedr.  262  d).  It  is  true  that  the  term  N*33 
eoaveyB  primarily  the  idea  of  inspiration,  or  possession  (S^J,  ebullivit,  Geseniua, 
Thesaanu,  ii.  838  ;  cf.  fidvriQ  from  fiaivopiai),  but  this  word  also,  at  an  early  period,  had 
the  meaning  of  "  spokesman,"  as  in  Exod.  vii.  1, "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet." 
The  "  prophets"  of  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xi.  4,  6 ;  xiv.  passivi),  it  is  well  known,  were 
preachers  rather  than  predictera,  and  the  term  '*  prophesj-ing  "  was  formerly  used  in  OOK 
own  language  uf  expounding . 

t  In  the  American  translation  of  Lange's  *•  i5ibel>verk"  untorcuuately  rendered,  "The 
Hoal*r  bistomu  does  not  know  Hebrew  anii(^aity." 
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xiv.  6  :  xvii.  18,  15,  37  ;  xviii.  4 — 6,  kc),  and  the  constant  comparison  of 
the  snecessive  monarcha  with  the  king  "after  God's  own  neart  '*  (1  Kings 
xi.  4.  83;  xiv.  8;  XT.  8,  11,  &c.),  and  their  judgment  by  the  standard  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (1  Kings  iii.  14;  vi  11,  12  ;  viii.  56,  &o.)  The  object  of 
the  historian  clearly  was,  not  to  chronicle  the  naked  facts  of  Jewish  history, 
but  to  show  how  the  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline  and  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdoms  were  respectively  the  results  of  the  piety  and  faithfulness  or  (rf 
the  irreligion  and  idolatry  of  the  different  kings  and  their  subjects.  Writing 
daring  the  captivity,  he  would  teach  his  countrymen  how  all  the  miseries 
•wiiich  had  come  upon  them,  miseries  which  had.  culminated  in  the  destruction 
<rf  their  temple,  the  overthrow  of  their  monarchy,  and  their  own  transporta- 
tacm  from  the  land  of  their  fore'athers,  were  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
their  sins  and  the  fruits  of  the  national  apostasy^  He  would  trace,  too,  th« 
fulfilment,  through  successive  generations,  of  the  great  promise  of  2  Sam. 
▼ii.  12 — 16,  the  charter  of  the  house  of  David,  on  which  promise  indeed 
the  history  is  a  continuous  and  striking  commentary.  True  to  his  missioa 
as  the  Divine  ambassador,  he  would  teach  them  everywhere  to  see  liae  finger 
of  God  in  their  nation's  history,  and  by  the  record  of  uicontrovertible  £act^ 
and  especially  by  showing  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  threatening* 
of  the  Law,  he  would  preach  a  return  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  a  purer  age, 
and  wotild  urge  "his  contemporaries,  hving  in  exile  with  him,  to  cling 
faithfully  to  the  covenant  made  by  God  through  Moses,  and  to  honour 
steadfastly  the  one  true  God."  * 

The  two  Books  embrace  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  centuries  ;  viz.  from 
Ihe  accession  of  Solomon  in  &a  1015  to  the  close  of  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachin  in  b.o.  562. 

IV.  Dat«. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Kings  can  be  fixed,  with  much  greater 
fckcihty  and  ■  certainty  than  that  of  many  portions  of  Scripture,  from  th« 
contents  of  the  Books  themselves.  It  must  lie  somewhere  between 
B.C.  561  ard  B.C.  588 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  1  ive  been  m  the  latter  part 
of  the  BabylMiian  captivity.  It  cannot  have  been  before  B.a  561,  for  that 
is  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Evil-Merodach,  whose  kindly  treatment  of 
Jehoiachin,  "in  the  year  that  he  began  to  reign,"  is  the  last  event  men- 
tioned in  the  history.  Assuming  that  this  is  not  an  addition  by  a  later 
hand,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  think  is  the  case,!  we  have  thus  one 
limit — a  marinium  of  antiquity — fixed  with  certainty.  And  it  cannot  hav« 
been  a/Ur  b.o.  588,  the  date  of  the  return  under  Zerubbabel.  as  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  the  historian  should  have  omitted  to  notice  an  event  of 
such  profound  importance,  and  one  too  which  had  such  a  direct  bearing  oa 

•  Tlienios.  |  Bee  Keil,  Introduction  to  Eings,  p.  f. 
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the  purpose  for  which  the  history  was  penned — which  was  partly,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  to  trace  the  fulfilment  of  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 16,  in 
the  fortunes  of  David's  house — had  that  event  occurred  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  We  may  safely  assign  this  year,  consequently,  as  the  minimum  date 
for  the  composition  of  the  work. 

And  with  this  conclusion,  that  the  Books  of  Kings  were  written  during 
the  captivity,  the  style  and  diction  of  the  Books  themselves  agree.  "  The 
language  of  Kings  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  period  of  the  captivity " 
(Kawlinson,  "  Speaker's  Commentary,"  pp.  469,  470).  *  Lord  A.  Hervey, 
indeed,  contends  that  "  the  general  character  of  the  language  is  that  of  the 
time  before  the  Babylonish  captivity  " — elsewhere  he  mentions  "  the  age  of 
Jeremiah  " — but  even  if  we  allow  this,  it  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  was  given  to  the  world  between  &o.  '460  ftnd 
B^.  440,  and  probably  about  b.o.  460. 

V.  Thb  AcTHOBsm* 

if  a  question  of  much  greater  difi&culty.  f     It  was  long  held,  and  it  !■  still 

maintained  by  many  scholars,  that  the  Kings  are  the  work  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  And  in  support  of  this  view  may  be  alleged — 1.  Jewish  tradition. 
The  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  f.  16.  1)  unhesitatingly  ascribes  the  work  to 
him.  Jeremiad  scripsit  librum  suum  «t  lihrum  return  et  tkreno*.  2.  The  last 
chapter  of  2  Kings  agrees,  except  in  some  few  particulars,  with  Jer.  lii  The 
spelling  in  the  latter  is  more  archaic  and  the  facts  recorded  in  vers.  28 — 80 
differ  from  those  of  2  Kings  xxv.  22 — 26,  but  the  general  agreement  is  very 
striking.  It  is  alleged,  accordingly,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  two 
narratives  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  more,  that  the  final  page  of 
Jeremiah's  history  of  the  Kings,  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions  made  by 
a  later  hand,  was  appended  to  his  collection  of  prophecies,  as  forming  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  those  vnritings.  And  certainly  this  arrangement,  though 
it  does  not  prove  Jeremiah's  authorship  of  the  Kings,  does  afford  evidence 
of  a  very  ancient  belief  that  he  was  the  writer.  8.  There  is  in  many  cases  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the  language  of  Kings  and  that  of  Jeremiah. 
Haverniek,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  advocate  of  this  view, 
has  furnished  a  striking  list  of  plurases  and  expression's  common  to  both.J 
And  so  marked  are  the  correspondences  between  them  that  even  Bahr,  who 
summarily  rejects  this  hypothesis,  is  constrained  to  allow  that  "  the  mode  of 

*  Bawliusou  gires,  loc  eit.,  an  interesting  list  of  the  word*  and  phrases  which  Rabetan- 
tiate  this  assertion.     And  see  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

t  "  As  regards  the  authorship  of  these  Books,  but  httle  diflSculty  presents  itself  "  (Lord 
A.  Hervey,  who  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah).  But  Bahr,  Keil,  al.  reject  this  idea  with  eqoal 
positiveness. 

\  Einleitung,  vol.  iL  pp.  171  sqq.  Thifl  lift  is  aocessible  to  the  Enghsb  reader  in  tk» 
"  Speaker's  Commeutary,"  ii.  p.  471. 
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thinking  and  expression  resembles  that  of  Jeremiah,"  and  ha  accounts  for 
the  similarity  by  the  conjecture  that  our  author  had  before  him  the  writings 
•f  the  prophet  or  was,  perhaps,  his  pupil,*  while  Stahelin  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  writer  was  an  imitator  of  Jeremiah.  But  the  resem- 
blance is  not  confined  to  words  and  phrases :  there  is  in  both  writings  the 
same  tons,  the  same  air  of  despondency  and  hopelessness,  t  while  many  of 
the  facts  and  narratives  again  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  history  and 
the  prophecy.  J  4.  Another  consideration  which  is  equally  striking  is  the 
omission  of  all  mention  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  Books  of  Kings — an 
omission  easily  accounted  for  if  he  was  the  autlior  of  those  Books,  but 
difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  supposition.  Modesty  would  very  naturally 
lead  the  historian  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  share  he  himself  had  taken 
in  the  transactions  of  his  time,  especially  as  it  was  recorded  at  length  else- 
where. But  the  part  Jeremiah  sustained  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  one  of  bo  much  importance  that  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  any  impartial,  not  to  say  pious  or  theocratic  historian,  completely 
ignoring  both  hia  name  and  his  work.§ 

But  a  string  of  arguments,  equally  numerous  and  equally  influential,  can 
be  adduced  against  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah,  prominent  among  which  are 
the  following :  1.  That  if  Jeremiah  did  compile  these  histories,  he  must 
have  been  at  the  time  about  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  Bahr 
regards  this  one  consideration  as  conclusive.  He,  like  Keil  and  others, 
points  out  that  Jeremiah's  ministry  began  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i  2),  when,  it  is  urged,  he  must  have  been  at  least 
twenty  years  of  age.  But  the  Book  of  Kikgs,  as  we  have  just  seen,  cannot 
have  been  penned  earlier  than  b.o.  562  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  least  sixty-six 
years  afterwards.  In  reply  to  this,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  remarked  (1) 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  Jeremiah's  entrance  upon  the  prophetic  office 
took  place  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  calls  himself  a  child  (ly?  Jer. 
i  8),  and  though  the  word  is  not  always  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  furnish- 
ing any  definite  chronological  datum,  ||  yet  the  tradition  that  he  was  but  a 
boy  of  fourteen  is  not  wholly  irrational  or  incredible.  (2)  It  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibiUty  that  the  work  may  have  been  written  by  an 
octogenarian.  We  have  had  conspicuous  instances  amongst  our  own  con- 
temporaries of  men  far  advanced  in  years  retaining  all  their  mental  vigour 

•  This  latter  enpposltion  is  also  the  view  of  Thenius.     Bleek  suggests  Barnch. 

t  Compare  3  Kings  xvii.  14  with  Jer.  vii .  26 ;  1  Kings  ix.  8  with  Jer.  xxii.  8 ;  and 
t  Kings  xxi.  19  with  Jer.  xix.  8.  These  parallels  are  the  more  striking  ainoe  they  discloag 
•t  the  same  time  a  similaritj  of  tone  and  of  language. 

I  For  a  list  of  these,  see  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  28 — 30. 

I  It  ii  true  Jeremiah  ia  only  mentioned  twice  by  the  Chronicler,  but  this  is  easily 
■eooonted  for  by  the  brevity  and  incompleteness  of  his  work. 

I  Magalabaoh,  "  Jeremias,"  in  Lange's  "  Bibelwerk,"  p.  i. 
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and  engaging  in  arduous  literary  labours.  And  (3)  it  does  not  absolutely 
follow,  because  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Kings  carries  us  down  to  b.o.  562 
that  that  is  also  the  date  of  the  composition  or  compilation  of  the  rest.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  might  have  been  written  by 
Jeremiah  some  years  before,  and  that  these  concluding  sentences  might 
have  been  added  by  him  in  extreme  old  age.  There  is  much  greater  force, 
however,  in  a  second  objection,  viz.,  that  the  Kings  must  have  been  written 
or  completed  in  Babylon,  whilst  Jeremiah  spent  the  concluding  years  of 
his  life  and  died  in  Egypt.  For,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  work  was  finished  and  published  in  Babylon, 
There  is  not  much  weight  perhaps  in  Bahr's  remark  that  it  cannot  have 
been  composed  for  the  handful  of  fugitives  who  accompanied  Jeremiah  to 
Egypt,  but  must  have  been  designed  for  the  kernel  of  the  people  in  cap- 
tivity, for  the  prophet  may  have  composed  the  work  in  Tahpenes,  and  have 
at  the  same  time  hoped,  perhaps  even  provided,  for  its  transmission  to 
Babylon.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  the  writer  was  evidently 
familiar  with  what  transpired  in  the  court  of  Evil-Merodach,  and  was 
acquainted  with  details  which  could  hardly  have  been  known  to  a  resident 
in  Egypt,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  latter  country  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  remnant  there.  The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  that  is  to 
say,  points  to  Babylon  as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  So  also,  primd 
facie,  does  the  expression  of  1  Kings  iv.  24,  *•  beyond  the  river  "  (Auth.  Vers. 
"on  this  side  the  river  ").  The  "region  beyond  the  river"  can  only  mean 
that  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
writer  must  have  dwelt  east  of  the  Euphrates,  i.e.,  in  Babylon.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  this  expression,  which  is  also  found  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  had  come  at  this  time  to  have  a  meaning  different  from  its  strict 
geographical  signification,  and  was  used  by  Jews,  wherever  they  might 
happen  to  reside,  of  the  provinces  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  (including 
Palestine),  west  of  the  Great  Eiver,  just  as  a  Koman,  even  after  residing 
in  tlie  country,  might  speak  of  Gallia  Transalpina,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  expression  is  used  indifferently  of  either  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
therefore  presiimably  it  may  designate  either  side  of  the  Euphrates.*  But 
it  18  to  be  oboerved — 1.  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  the  expres- 
sion is  used  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezra  vi  6 ;  vii  21,  25  ;  Neh.  ii  7),  it  is 
found  in  the  lips  of  persons  residing  in  Babylonia  or  Media ;  2.  that  in 
other  instances  (Ezra  iv.  10,  11,  16)  it  is  used  in  letters  of  state  by  Persian 
officers,  who  would  naturally  adapt  their  language  to  the  usages  of  the 
Persian  court  and  of  their  own  country,  even  when  resident  abroad,  and 
lastly,  that  in  the  one  instance  (Ezra  viii.  36)  where  the  words  are  employed 

*  See  noie  ou  cli.  it.  M. 
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of  Jews  resident  in  Palestine,  it  is  by  a  Jew  who  had  just  retnmed  from 
Persia.  While  therefore  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  aiTive  at  any  positive 
conclusion  from  the  use  of  this  formula,  it  is  diflBcult  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  on  the  whole  it  suggests  that  the  Book  was  written  in  Babylon, 
and  therefore  not  by  Jeremiah.  8.  A  third  consideration  alleged  by  Keil 
in  his  earlier  edition,*  viz.,  that  the  variations  of  style  and  diction  between 
8  Kings  XXV.  and  Jer.  lii.  are  such  as  to  negative  the  supposition  of  their 
having  proceeded  from  the  same  pen,  or  rather  such  as  to  compel  the  behef 
that  "  this  section  has  been  extracted  by  the  author  or  editor  in  the  two 
oases  from  a  common  or  more  copious  source,"  is  too  precairioas  to  require 
much  notice,  the  more  so,  as  (1)  these  variations,  when  carefully  examined, 
prove  to  be  inconsiderable,  and  (2)  even  if  the  distinct  authorship  of  these 
two  portions,  or  their  having  been  copied  from  a  common  authority,  were 
established,  it  would  by  no  means  necessarily  follow  that  Jeremiah  had  not 
copied  them,  or  had  had  no  share  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  for  and  against  Jeremiah'i 
authorship  of  the  Kings  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  positively  one  way  or  the  other.  Professor  RawUnson  has  stated  the 
conclusion  to  which  an  impartial  survey  conducts  us  with  great  fairness 
and  caution.  "  Though  Jeremiah's  authorship  appears,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  be  highly  probable,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  not  been  proved, 
And  ia,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  uncertain,  "t 

VI.  Sources  of  the  Work. 

The  Books  of  Kings  being  obviously  and  necessarily,  from  their  historical 
character,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  compilation  from  other  sources,  the 
question  now  presents  itself.  What  and  of  what  sort  were  the  records  from 
which  this  narrative  was  constructed  ? 

What  they  were  the  writer  himself  informs  us.  He  mentions  three 
*'  books  "  from  which  his  information  must  have  been  largely  derived — "  th« 
hook  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  "  (1  Kings  xi.  41)  ;  "  the  book  of  the  Chronicle*  oj 
(lit.  of  the  words  [or  events]  of  the  days  to)  the  kings  o/Judah  "  (1  Kings  xiv.  29  ; 
XV.  7,  22  ;  xxii.  45  ;  2  Kings  passim)  ;  and  "  the  book  of  the  Chronicle*  ("  the 
words  of  the  days")  of  the  kings  of  Israel"  (1  Kings  xiv.  19;  xv.  31,  Ac.) 
That  he  made  abundant  use  of  these  authorities  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  he  refers  to  them  more  than  thirty  times  ;  that  he  constantly  quoted  from 
them  verbatim  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  passages  agreeing  almost  verbatim 
with  those  of  the  Kings  are  found  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  and  also  from 

*  Pioteflaor  BawlinBon  appears  to  have  only  bad  the  edition  of  1846  before  him.  Bat 
the  KiHOi  of  Keil  and  Delitzecb's  Commentary  is  practically  •  new  work,  and  diflan  vei7 
taaterially  from  its  predpcesBor. 

+  "  Speaker'*  Commentary,"  il  473. 
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the  use  of  expressions  which  manifestly  belong,  not  to  our  author,  but  to 
some  document  which  he  cites.*  It  is  consequently  more  than  "  a  reason- 
able supposition  that "  this  '•  history  was,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the 
works  in  question."f  And  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  these  were 
his  only  authorities,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  nai-rative  of  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  for  though  he  refers  to  them  so 
constantly,  he  never  once  refers  to  any  other.  What,  however,  was  the 
precise  character  of  these  writings  is  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty. 
We  are  warranted  in  the  belief,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  cited,  that 
they  were  three  separate  and  independent  works,  and  that  they  contained 
fuller  and  more  extended  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  than 
any  which  we  now  possess,  for  the  invariable  formula  in  which  they  are 
referred  to  is  this,  "  And  the  rest  of  the  acta  of  ...  .  are  they  not  written 
in  the  Book  of  the  Clironicles,"  &o.  It  hardly  follows,  however,  as  Bahr 
thinks,  that  this  formula  implies  that  the  works,  at  the  time  our  history  was 
written,  were  "in  general  circulation,"  or  "in  the  hands  of  many,"  for  our 
author  surely  might  reasonably  refer  to  them,  even  if  they  were  not  generally 
known  or  readily  accessible.  But  the  great  question  in  dispute  is  this : 
Were  "  the  books  of  the  words  of  the  days  to  the  kings,"  as  their  name  at 
first  sight  seems  to  imply,  state  papers ;  i.e.,  public  archives  prepared  by 
appointed  officers,  or  were  they  private  memoirs  of  the  different  prophets. 
The  former  opinion  has  the  support  of  many  great  names.  |  It  is  alleged 
in  its  favour  that  there  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a  state 
functionary,  •*  the  recorder,"  whose  business  it  was  to  chronicle  events  and 
prepare  memoirs  of  the  different  reigns,  a  "  court  historian,"  as  he  hay 
been  called ;  §  that  such  memoirs  were  certainly  prepared  in  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  by  an  authorized  ofScer,  and  were  afterwards  preserved  as  state 
annals,  II  and,  lastly,  that  such  public  documents  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  very  name  they  bear,  "  The  book  of  the  chronicles  to  the 
kings."  There  is  no  question,  however,  despite  these  allegations,  that  the 
second  view  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  "Chronicles  "  were  the  com- 
pilations, not  of  state  officials,  but  of  various  members  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.     For,  to  begin  with,  the  name  by  which  these  writings  are  known, 

•  The  expression  **  unto  this  day,"  in  the  great  majority  of  oases,  cannot  refer  to  the 
date  of  authorship — the  time  of  the  captivity — but  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  southern 
kingdom  wa«  still  in  existeuce,  and  the  temple  was  still  standing.  See  1  Kmga  viii.  8 ; 
ix.  13  ;  X.  12  ;  2  Kings  ii.  22  ;  x.  27  ;  xiv.  7  i  xvi.  6 ;  xx.  17.  &o. 

t  KawUnson 

I  Among  others,  Berthold,  Havernick,  Movers,  and  Ewald. 

f  Ewald,  '-'■  History  of  Israel,"  iii.  p.  270.  Ewald,  however,  does  not  identify  this  officer 
with  the  Mazfcir  or  Remembrancer  (see  p.  267)  as  many  writers  do  See,  e.g..  Diet.  Bibie, 
Art.  "  King." 

II  A  similar  institntion  u  aaid  to  exist  in  modem  Persia.  Vide  Maloolm'a  *'  Hlator/  •! 
F»ni«,"  eh.  xxiii. 
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and  which  has  heen  thought  to  im}->ly  a  civil  origin,  really  means  no  more 
than  this,  "  the  Book  of  the  history  of  the  tirnea  of  the  Kings,"  &c.,  as  E.eil 
interprets  it,  and  by  no  means  indicates  any  ofScial  archives.  And,  in  tha 
second  place,  we  have  no  evidence  in  su[iport  of  the  view  that  the  recorder  or 
any  other  officer  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  history  of  his  time. 
The  word  t^STD  properly  means  *' remembrancer,"  and  he  was  no  doubt  so 
called,  not  "  because  he  kept  the  memory  of  events  alive,"  *  but  because  he 
reminded  the  king  of  the  state  affairs  which  required  his  attention.  It  is 
generally  admitted  f  that  he  was  "  more  than  an  annalist,"  but  is  not  so 
well  understood  that  in  no  case  in  which  he  figures  in  the  history  is  he  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  public  records,  but  always  appears  as  the  king's 
adviser  or  chancellor  (cf.  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  37;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8).  More- 
over, there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  beUeving  that 
the  "  books  of  the  Chronicles "  can  have  been  compiled  by  this  remem- 
brancer. For  example,  (1)  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
functionary  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  (2)  David  is  said  to  have  instituted 
the  office  of  "  court  and  state  scribe,"  but  we  find  that  David's  history  was 
recorded,  not  in  any  state  amials  prepared  by  this  functionary,  but  in  "the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the 
book  of  Gad  the  seer"  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  Now,  surely,  if  any  such  officer 
charged  with  such  a  duty  had  existed,  the  record  of  David's  life  would 
have  been  composed  by  him,  and  not  by  unofficial  and  irresponsible  persons. 
But  (8)  the  state  archives  of  the  two  kingdoms,  including  the  memoirs — if 
such  there  were — of  the  different  kings,  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  sack 
of  Samaria  and  the  burning  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed, 
that  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  preserved  the  records  of  con- 
quered nations  in  their  respective  capitals,  and  permitted  such  of  the 
exiles  as  had  acquired  their  favour  to  have  access  to  them,  J  but  this,  as 
Bahr  observes,  is  obviously  a  supposition  "  as  unfounded  as  it  is  arbitrary," 
and  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Seeing  that  not  only  the  royal  palace,  but 
also  "  all  the  great  houses  were  burned"  (2  Kings  xxv.  9),  the  conclusion  is 
almost  inevitable  that  all  the  imhlic  records  must  have  perished.  And  such 
records — in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  at  least — had  also  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  intestine  warfare  and  dissension.  A  dynasty  cannot  be  cbanued 
nine  times,  and  each  time  be  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  without  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  archives  of  sharing  the  same  fate.  That  amid  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  two  kingdoms,  changes  which  culminated  in 
the  transportation  of  the  two  entire  nations  to  distant  landR,  the  state 
•nuals  had  been  preserved  and  were  accessible  to  a  historian  uf  the  tiioe  td 


•  Diet.  Bib.,  Art.  "  King." 

t  8c«  Diet.  Bib.,  Art.  "  Recorder." 

{  Stalielin,  EinleitunsTB-  139,  cited  b>  BEhl. 
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the  captivity,  seems  almost  incredible.  But  our  author  manifestly  refers  to 
the  "  Books  of  the  Chronicles,"  &c.,  as  still  existent  in  his  time,  and,  if  not 
generally  circulated,  yet  guarded  and  accessible  somewhera  But  a  still 
more  conclusive  argument  against  the  "  state  paper"  origin  of  our  histories 
is  found  in  their  contents.  Their  tone  and  language  absolutely  forbid  the 
supposition  that  they  were  based  on  the  records  of  any  court  historio- 
grapher. They  are  to  a  very  large  extent  histories  of  the  sins,  idolatries, 
and  enormities  of  the  respective  sovereigns  whose  reigns  they  describeu 
••  The  history  oi  the  reign  of  each  of  the  nineteen  kings  of  Israel  begins 
with  the  formula, '  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.' 
The  same  formula  occurs  again  with  respect  to  twelve  out  of  the  twenty 
kings  of  Judah.  .  ,  .  Even  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  king, 
Solomon,  it  is  related  at  length  how  deeply  he  fell.  •  The  sin  of  Jeroboam 
who  made  Israel  to  sin  '  is  represented  as  the  source  of  aU  the  evils  of  th« 
kingdom:  the  conspiracies  and  murders  of  a  Baasha,  a  Shallum,  • 
Menahem ;  the  shameful  acts  of  an  Ahab,  a  Jezebel,  and  a  Manasseh  are 
recorded  without  any  indulgence."  *  And  these  are  the  deeds  and  the  reigns 
with  respect  to  which  we  are  referred  for  fuller  information  "  to  the  Books 
of  the  Chronicles."  For  that  these  '*  Ciironicles  "  contained  accounts  of 
the  impieties  and  abominations  of  the  various  kiugs  is  clear  from  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  8,  where  we  read  (of  Jehoiakim),  "  His  abominations  which  he  did 
and  that  which  was  found  in  him,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah."  Now,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  any  court  scribe  can  have  described  his  late  master's  reign  in 
such  terms  as  these ;  indeed  no  one  could  or  would  have  used  such 
language,  but  men  who  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  those,  courageous  and 
high-minded  prophets,  who  were  perfectly  independent  of  the  court  and 
regardless  of  its  favours.  And,  lastly,  the  constant  change  of  dynasty  on 
the  throne  of  Israel  is  fatal  to  the  supposition.  We  have  already  mentioned 
those  changes  as  endangering  the  preservation  of  the  state  papers,  but  they 
are  equally  an  argument  against  the  memoirs  of  the  different  royal  houses 
having  been  written  by  the  "  recorder,"  for  the  object  of  each  successive 
dynasty  would  be,  not  to  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  the  reigns  of  its 
predecessor,  but  to  stamp  them  with  infamy,  or  consign  them  to  obhvion. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  prevaihng  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
*'  booKs  01  tne  words  of  the  days ''  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  But 
these  vanish  at  once,  if  we  see  in  these  records  the  compilations  of  the 
schools  of  the  propheta  We  have  incontrovertible  evidence  that  prophets 
di'l  act  as  historians.  Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad,  Iddo,  Ahijah,  Shemaiah, 
Jehu    the  son  of  Hanani,  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,   are  all  mentioned  bj 

*  Bahr  (Einleitmig,  p.  12),  whom  I  have  largely  follotred  in  this  not*. 
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name  as  the  compilers  of  memoirs.     We  know,  too,  that  for  portions  ol 

this  very  history  we  mnst  he  indebted  to  members,  probably  unknown 
members,  of  the  prophetic  order.  The  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
never  formed  part  of  the  "  books  of  the  Chronicles,"  and  they  contain 
matters  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  only  have  been  contributed  by 
these  prophets  themselves,  or  by  their  scholars  or  servants.  The  history 
of  Elisha,  especially,  has  several  marks  of  a  separate  origin.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  number  of  peculiarities — "  provincialisms"  they  have 
been  called — which  betray  a  different  hand,  while  the  narratives  are  such 
as  can  only  have  proceeded,  originally,  from  an  eye-witness.  But  perhaps 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  these  particulars,  as  it  is  "  universally 
allowed  that  prophets  generally  were  the  historians  of  the  Israelitish 
people."*  It  was  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  their  office  to  trace  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  past  history  of  the  Hebrew  race  as  to  predict  future  visita- 
tions, or  to  promise  deliverances.  They  were  preachers  of  righteousness, 
spokesmen  for  God,  interpreters  of  his  just  laws  and  dealings,  and  to  be 
this  they  only  needed  to  be  faithful  and  impartial  historians.  It  is  not 
without  significance,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  known  to  the  Jewish  fathers  by  the  name  D"'X''53  "  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  books  strictly  prophetical  only  in  this,  that  the 
adjective  D'J16?X"i  j>nore$t  is  applied  to  them,  and  to  the  latter  D»3nnK 
potttriora."  f 

But  we  have  evidence  of  the  most  positive  and  conclusive  kind,  evidence 
almost  amounting  to  demonstration,  that  the  three  authorities  to  which  our 
historian  so  repeatedly  refers,  were  in  their  origintJ  form  the  works  of 
different  prophets,  and  not  of  the  public  aimalist.  For  we  find  that  where 
the  author  of  Kings,  after  transcribing  a  string  of  passages,  which  agree 
almost  word  for  word  with  a  series  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  J  and  which 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  a  common  source,  refers  to  "  the  book 
of  the  acta  of  SQlomon  (1  Kings  xi  41),  the  chronicler  indicates  as  the 
documents  upon  which  he  has  drawn,  "  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  mmt. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible  (2  Clu-on.  ix.  29),  that  the  *'  book 
of  the  words  of  the  days  to  Solomon,"  if  not  identical  with  the  writings  ol 
the  three  prophets  who  were  the  historians  of  that  reign,  was  nevertheless 
based  on  those  writings,  and  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  extracts  from 

•  Bahr,  who  mtea  Knobel,  "  Der  Prophet,  der  Hebr."  i.  58  sqq.  Josephns  (Contra  Apioa. 
L  8)  expressly  Bays,  "  The  prophets,  who  were  after  Mosea,  wrote  down  what  waa  doaa  ia 
their  time  in  thirteen  booka." 

t  Bahr. 

}  Compare  1  Kings  viii.  12-60  with  t  Chron.  ▼!.  1—40;  1  Engs  viiL   M— ix.  f 
i  Chron.  TiL  7—23 ;  1  Kinga  x.  1—28,  with  2  Chron.  ix.  1-28,  Ac. 
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them.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  in  the  one  "  book  of  the 
Chronicles,"  the  memoirs  of  the  three  historians  had  been  condensed, 
arranged,  and  harmonized ;  but  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  latter 
were  the  originals  of  the  former.  And  the  same  remarks  apply,  mutati$ 
mtUandis,  to  the  "  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah."  The 
history  of  Eehoboam  in  1  Kings  xii.  1 — 19  is  identical  with  the  account  of 
that  monarch  in  2  Cliron.  x  1 — 4  -,  the  words  of  1  Kings  xii.  20 — 24  are 
the  same  that  are  found  in  2  Cliron.  xl  1 — 4;  while  2  Chron.  xii.  13  is 
practicalh  a  repetition  of  1  Kings  xiv.  21.  But  the  authority  to  which 
our  author  refers  is  the  "book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah," 
whereas  that  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  is  ••  the  book  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  teer*'  Now  it  is  clear  that  these  parallel  passages 
are  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  that  source  most  be  the  book  or 
books  of  these  two  prophets.* 

Nor  does  it  invalidate  this  contention  that  the  Chronicler,  in  addition  to 
the  prophetic  wi-itings  just  named,  also  cites  occasionally  the  "  book  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  (2  Chron.  xvi.  11 ;  xxv.  26  ;  xxvii.  7 ;  xxviii. 
26  ;  xxxii.  82  ;  xxxv.  27,  &c.) ;  in  one  place  apparently  called  "  the  book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel "  (2  Chron.  xx.  84),  together  with  a  "  Midrash  of  the 
book  of  the  Kings  "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27).  For  we  have  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever that  any  of  these  authorities  were  of  a  public  and  civil  character.  Oa 
the  contrary,  we  have  gi-ound  for  beheving  that  they  were  composed  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  Midrash  just 
referred  to  was,  but  the  two  works  first  cited  were  probably  identical  with 
•'  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles "  so  often  mentioned  by  our  historiaa 
And  in  one  case  (2  Chron.  xx.  34),  we  have  distinct  mention  of  a  prophetie 
book  or  writing — that  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani — which  was  embodied  in. 
I  he  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel.! 

We  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  therefore,  in  concluding  from  these  data 
iliat  the  prime  "  sources  of  this  work  "  were  really  the  prophetic  memoire 
mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24 ;  xxix.  29  ;  2  Chron. 
IX.  29;  xii.  15;  xiii.  22 ;  xx.  84  ;  xxiv.  27  ;  xxvi.  22  ;  xxxh.  82;  xxxiii.  18) 
which,  together,  perhaps,  with  other  writings,  the  authors  of  which  are 
unknown  to  as,  furnish  the  materials  for  the  '•  Books  of  the  Words  of  the 
Days,"  &c. 

The  relation  of  the  Kings  to  the  Books  of  the  CmiONioLKS  will  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  in  the  Introduction  to  that  volimae. 

•  The  fact  that  the  Chronicler  dlegaa  hii  BUthority,  and  that  a  different  one  from  the 
authority  given  by  the  Kings,  forbids  the  assumption  that  the  agreement  is  the  result  of 
copying  on  the  part  of  the  former  from  the  latter. 

t  '^z'^'"'.  hterally  was  made  to  ateend  upon,  i.t^  wai  introduced  or  incorporated  into  th« 
hiatory  of  the  kings  of  IsraeL 
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Vil.  Cbedibiijtt. 

Bat  the  qnestion  may  possibly  arise,  Are  these  writings,  whateyer  their 
origin,  to  be  accepted  as  authentic,  sober  history  f 

It  is  a  question,  happily,  which  may  be  dismissed  with  few  words,  for 
their  veracity  has  never  been  seriously  doubted.  If  we  except  the  miraculous 
portions  of  the  history — to  which  the  only  serious  objection  is  that  they  are 
miraculous,  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  mythical — there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  challenging  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  the 
narrative.  Not  only  has  it  throughout  the  air  of  sober  history;  not  only  is 
it  accepted  as  such — including  the  supernatural  portions — by  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles  (Matt.  vi.  29 ;  xi.  14;  Luke  iv.  25.-27;  ix.  8,  54  ;  Mark  i.  6 ;  Acts 
vii.  47,  48;  Eom.  xL  8,  4;  Heb.  xi.  35;  James  v.  17, 18;  Eev.  ii.  20;  xi.  9), 
but  it  is  everywhere  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  antiquity  and  the 
records  of  profane  historians,  whensoever  it  and  they  happen  to  have  points 
of  contact.  The  reign  of  Solomon,  for  example,  his  friendly  relations  with 
Hiram,  his  Temple,  and  his  wisdom  are  mentioned  by  theTyrian  historians, 
from  whom  Dius  and  Menander  of  Ephesus  derived  their  information  (Jos., 
Contra  Apion.  i.  sectt  17,  18).  The  proficiency  of  the  Zidonians  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  their  knowledge  of  the  sea  is  attested  both  by  Homer 
and  Herodotus.*  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Eeho- 
boam,  and  the  conquest  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  is  proved  by  the 
inscription  of  Kamak.f  The  name  and  the  importance  of  Omri  are  pro- 
claimed by  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  which  also  teU  of  the  defeat  of 
"  Ahab  of  Jezreel  "  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  of  the  defeat  of  Azariah,  and  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  and  Damascus  by  Tiglath  Pileser.J  And,  to  pass  by 
later  matters  and  points  of  less  moment,  the  recently  discovered  Moabite 
stone  bears  its  silent  but  most  striking  witness  to  the  conquest  of  Moab  by 
Omri,  and  its  oppression  by  him,  and  by  his  son  and  successor,  for  forty 
years,  §  and  to  the  successful  rebellion  of  Moab  against  Israel,  ||  and  also 
mentions  by  name  Mesha,  Omri,  Chemosh,  and  Jehovah.  In  the  face  of 
such  remarkable  and  mmute  corroborations  of  the  statements  of  our  historian, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  well-founded  instances  of  misstatement  on  his 
part,  and,  indeed,  of  any  sdhd  grounds  for  impeaching  his  historical  accuracy, 
it  would  be  the  very  wantonness  of  criticism  to  deny  the  oredibihty  and 
truthfulness  of  these  records. 

Vin.  Chbonoloot, 

There  is  one  particular,  however,  in  which  our  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is 

opea  to  some  suspicion,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  dates.     Some  of  these,  it 

t  See  note  on  ch.  v.  6.  t  See  note  on  oh.  xiv.  2S. 

J  See  notes  on  2  Kings  xvi.  7 — 16. 

S  See  note  on  2  Kings  i.  l^and  iii.  4,  i. 

II  See  note  on  2  Kings  iii.  8. 
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would  appear,  have  been  accidentally  altered  in  the  course  of  transcription 
— a  result  which  need  cause  us  no  surprise,  if  we  remember  that  anciently 
numbers  were  represented  by  letters,  and  that  the  Assyrian,  or  square 
characters,  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  are  extremely  liable  to  be  confounded-  The  reader  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  difference  between  2  and  d  (which  represent  respectively 
two  and  twenty),  between  T  and  "i  {/our  and  two  hundred),  between  n  and 
n  (eight  and  four  hundrtd)^  is  extremely  slight.  But  other  dates  would 
appear  to  have  been  altered,  or  inserted — probably  from  the  margin — ^by 
some  reviser  of  the  text.  We  have  nothing  more  than  what  we  find  else- 
where in  Scripture,  and  even  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament — the  marginal 
gloss  finding  its  way,  almost  unconsciously,  into  the  body  of  the  work.*  It 
will  be  suflScient  to  mention  here  as  instances  of  such  imperfect  or  erroneous 
chronologies,  1  Kings  vi.  1 ;  xiv.  21 ;  xvi.  23 ;  2  Kings  i.  17  (cf.  iii.  1) ;  xiii. 
10  (cf.  xiil  1) ;  XV.  1  (cf  xiv.  23) ;  xvii.  1  (cf.  xv.  80,  83).  But  this  fact, 
though  it  has  occasioned  no  little  difficulty  to  the  commentator,  in  no  way 
detracts,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  from  the  value  of  our  history.  And  it  does 
this  less  because  these  corrections  or  interpolations  are  as  a  rule  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  and  because,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  "  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  chronology  and  almost  aU  the  actual  contradictions  disappear,  if  wo 
■abtraot  from  the  work  those  portions  which  are  generally  parenthetia"f 

IX.    LriERATCBS. 

Amongst  the  works  available  for  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the 
text,  and  to  which  reference  is  most  frequently  laude  in  this  Commentary, 
are  the  following : — 

1.  Commentar  uber  der  BUcher  der  K'dnige.    Von  Dr.  Karl  Fried.  Kiel.    Moskan,  1846. 

t,  Bihlischer  Commentar  Uber  die  prophetischen-Geschichts-biicher  des  A.  T.  Drifter 
Band :  Die  BUcher  der  Eonige.  Leipzig,  1874.  By  the  same  author.  Both  these  works 
are  accessihle  to  the  Enghsh  reader  in  translationa  published  by  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh (1857  and  1877).  I  have  thought  it  well  to  refer  to  both  volumes,  as  though  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  represents  Keil's  matured  judgment,  still  the  former  occasionally  contains 
valuable  materials  not  included  in  the  latter  work. 

i.  Die  Bucher  der  Konige.  Von  Dr.  Karl  C.  W.  F.  Bahr.  Bielefeld.  1873.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  volumes  of  Lange's  Theologisch  Hoviiletixches  Bibelwerk.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated, under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  by  Dr.  Harwood,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(Edinb.,  Clark) ;  and  as  the  translation,  especially  in  its  "  Textual  and  Grammatical " 
flection,  contains  additional  and  occasionally  usefol  matter,  I  have  referred  both  to  it  anJ 
to  the  original. 

4.  Symbolik  des  Mosaisehen  Cultus.  By  the  same  author.  Heidelberg,  1837.  For  all 
that  concerns  the  Temple  and  its  ritual,  this  work  is  indispeni-able,  and  though 
occasionally  somewhat  fanciful,  is  a  monument  of  Bahr's  profound  and  varied  learning. 

•  Scrivener,  •*  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Criticism."  pp.  12,  18. 
t  Rawlinson,  "  Speaker's  Comraentary."  p.  476. 
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B.  Die  Bfleher  der  Kl^rdge.  Von  Otto  Thenins.  Leipzig,  1849.  This  work,  I  regre*  to  nj, 
I  only  know  indirectly.  But  some  proofs  of  its  Buggestiveneoi,  uid  some  of  its  destniotivs 
tendencies,  wiTl  be  foimfl  in  the  Exposition. 

6.  Holy  Bible  with  Commentary.  (**  Speaker's  Commentary.*^  TTie  Book*  of  Kingi, 
by  the  Bev.  Caxion  Rawlinson.  London,  1872.  This,  though  perhaps  somewhat  meagre 
in  its  textual  criticism  and  exegesis,  is  especially  rich,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
well-known  learning  of  its  author,  in  historical  references.  I  have  also  occasionally  citei 
his  "  Historical  Illnstrationg  of  the  Old  Testament "  (S.  P.  C.  £.),  and  his  "  Bampton 
Lectures." 

7.  Tfie  Hutory  of  ItraeL  Bj  Heinrioh  Ewald.  English  Translation.  London,  1878. 
Vols.  ILL  and  IV. 

8.  Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  the  same  anther.  London,  1879,  The  citations 
from  this  latter  work  are  distinguished  from  those  from  the  ••  History  of  Israel "  hj  the 
sectional  number  and  letter,  thus :  280  b. 

9.  The  Holy  Bible.  Vol.  HI.  By  Bishop  Wordsworth.  Oiford,  1877.  The  greet 
feature  of  this  commentary,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  patriatie 
learning  which  it  reveals,  and  the  piety  -which  breathes  through  it,  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching  which  the  author  never  fails  to  draw  tiom  the  text.  There  is  perhaps  « 
tendency  to  over-spiritualize,  and  I  have  been  onable  to  follow  the  writer  in  many  of  hi« 
mystical  interpretatioua 

10.  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church.  Vol.  II.  By  Dean  Stanley.  London,  186S, 
Though  differing  repeatedly  and  very  widely  from  his  eonolnsions,  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  great  charm  of  picturesqneness  and  the  graphic  power  which  marka  eTeiyihixig  tlMl 
this  highly  gifted  author  touches. 

11.  Sinai  and  Palestine.     By  the  same.    Fifth  Edition.    London,  1858. 

13.  BibUeal  Researches  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobinson.  8  folc  London, 
1856. 

15.  Handbook  for  TravelUn  in  Syria  and  PalesHtu.  By  the  BeT.  J.  Ih  Porter.  London 
Murray,  1858. 

14.  The  Land  and  the  Book.    By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomson.    2  vols.     London,  1859 

16.  Tent-work  in  Palestine.  By  Lieut.  Gonder,  B.E.  This  is  by  far  the  most  readable 
and  valuable  work  which  the  recent  Exploration  of  Palestine  has  produced.  New  Edition 
London, 1880. 

16.  Handbook  to  the  Bible.  By  F.  R.  Conder  and  0.  R.  Conder,  R.E.  London,  1879. 
This  is  cited  as  "  Conder,  Handbook."    "  Conder  "  alone  always  refers  to  the  "  Tent-work," 

17.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Pak'^tine.  By  Lieut.  C.  W.  M.  Van  de 
Velde.     2  vols.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1854. 

18.  Cojitempliitions  on  the  Historical  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Bishop  Dall. 
3  vols.     S.  P.  C.  K. 

19.  Mannem  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
New  Edition.     Loudon,  IbtiU. 

20.  Elia*  der  ThUbiUr.     Von  F.  W.  Krummaoher.     Elberfeid,  1835. 

'i\.  Oenrnii  Thesaurus  Philoiogieus  Gnticus  Linguae  Hfbraeat  Veteris  TeetawtenMm 
Lipsiae,  1835. 

22.  Geaeniw's  Hebrew  Grammar.  FoBitoenth  Edition,  eolarged  and  improfed  by  IL 
Boedi^flc.    London,  ISift. 
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EXPOSITION 


CHAPTEB  L 
Thb  bevolt  «m  Adonuah  and  the  acceb- 

BioN  OF  Solomon  ■ —  The  first  chapter  of 
this  book  is  occupied  vdth  the  accession 
of  Solomon  and  with  the  circumstanceB 
which  preceded,  nmi-ked,  and  followed  tli:it 
event.  The  author,  or  compiler,  evideutly 
considered  that  his  work  properly  began 
with  the  reign  of  Israel's  third  ting, 
and  David's  illness  and  death  are  only 
introduced  into  the  narrative  because 
they  necessitated  a  hasty  and  premature 
coronation  of  Solomon,  and  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  (ch.  ii).  In  the  natural  order  of 
events,  Solomon  would  not  have  succeeded 
until  his  father's  death,  but  Adonijiih's 
attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  kingdom 
required  the  immediate  elevation  of  Solomon 
to  the  throne,  and  this  attempt  having  been 
suggested  by  David's  extreme  feebleness, 
the  author  is  compelled  to  begin  his  history 
with  an  account  of  David's  decay  and  death. 
In  the  opening  verses,  consequently,  he  in- 
troduces TLB  into  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
Hi  3  materials  for  this  part  of  the  history 
were  no  doubt  derived  from  the  ' '  Book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet "  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29  ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  29).  The  date  of  these  events 
is  B.C.  1015. 

Ver.  1. — Now  [Heb.  and,  but  "now" 
more  nearly  expresses  the  import  of  the 
original,  for  1  has  here  little  ox  no  oonneot- 
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ing  force.  It  is  commonly  found  at  the  b». 
ginning  of  a  book  (as  m  Exod.,  Levit.,  Josh., 
Judges,  2  Sam.,  Euth,  &c.),  and  that  where 
there  is  no  connectdon  whatever  with  any 
eai-lier  writing  (as  in  Esther,  Ezek.,  Jonah, 
&c.)  It  can  hardly  imply,  therefore,  "  that 
the  historian  regards  iiis  work  as  a  con- 
tinuatiofi  of  a  precediug  history  "  (Bawlia- 
Bon),  nor  is  there  any  need  to  suppose  lhj.t 
it  "  has  been  taken  from  a  writing  contain- 
ing the  earlier  history  of  David."  Keil] 
King  [Heb.  the  king.  The  frequent  use  of 
this  title,  "King  David,"  "  King  Solomon," 
"King  Asa,"  &c.,  is  characteristic  of  our 
author.  The  expression  is  not  unknown  in 
2  Sam.,  but  it  occurs  so  rarely  as  to  con- 
stitute a  distinction  (not  a  link,  as  Words- 
worth) between  that  book  and  the  Kings.] 
David  was  old  [yet  2  Sam.  v.  4,  5,  showa 
that  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  seventy. 
(He  was  thirty  at  his  accession ;  his  reign 
at  Hebron  lasted  seven  years  and  a  half ;  at 
Jerusalem  thirty-three  years.)  Kawlinson 
says,  "  the  Jews  at  this  time  were  not  long 
lived."  Certainly,  the  Jewish  kinns  were 
not.  Only  David,  Solomon,  and  Manasses 
exceeded  thrjescore]  and  stricken  [HeK 
gone,  i.e.,  advanced]  in  years.  [A  common 
expression,  only  found  with  JpT  as  in  Gen. 
xviii.  11 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xiii.  1,  &c.]  And 
they  covered  him  with  clothes  [lit.  ci'vct' 
ings.  "IJ2  is  used  of  any  covering,  whether 
of  the  person  (Gen.  xxxix.  12  ;  1  Kings  xxiL 
10),  or  the  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  or  even  a 
table  (Num.  iv.  6).  Indeed,  the  outer  gar- 
ment was  used,  at  least  by  the  poor,  for  a 
covering  at  night  (Exod.  xxii.  27).  The 
context  (ver.  47)  ihows  that  bedclothes  •(• 
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intended  here]  but  he  gut  no  heat.  [A 
common  experience  of  the  aged.  David's 
early  hardships  and  later  sorrows  and 
anxieties  appear  to  have  aged  him  pre- 
maturely. Possibly  he  was  also  afflicted 
vrith  disease.] 

Ver.  2. — Wherefore  [Heb.  and]  hla  ser- 
vants [according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  vii.  14, 
3),  his  physicians]  said  unto  him.  Let  there 
be  sought  [Ut.  as  maig.,"ict  them  seek"] 
for  my  lord  the  king  [the  singular  pro- 
noun is  used  as  representing  the  servant 
vrho  was  spokesman  for  the  rest]  a  young 
virgin  [marg.,  *'  a  damsel,  a  virgin.''  She 
must  be  young,  to  impart  heat,  and  a  virgin, 
as  befitted  a  king.  Though  she  was  recom- 
mended as  a  nurse,  they  would  naturally 
suppose  she  might  be  taken  as  a  concubine] 
and  let  her  stand  before  the  king  [i.e.,  as 
servant  (ver.  4).  Cf.  ch.  xii.  6,  8;  Gen. 
xli.  46 ;  Dan.  L  6 ;  Deut  i.  38  (with  Josh. 
1.  1)  1  Kings  X.  8.  In  the  East,  servants 
BtUl  stand  and  wait  their  masters'  plea- 
sure. Cf.  2  Kings  V.  25].  and  let  her  cherish 
him  [So  also  the  LXX.,  Kai  iarcu  avrbv 
GdXirovaa.  But  Gesenius,  al,  "  be  a  com- 
panion to  him"]  and  let  her  lie  in  thy  [or 
"his,"  TiXX.  avTov,  Vulg.  suo]  bosom  [the 
expression  is  generally,  but  not  invariably 
(see  1  Kings  iii.  20 ;  Euth  iv.  16)  used  de 
complexu  venerea]  that  my  lord  the  king 
may  get  heat.  [This  close  embrace  of 
youth  was  an  obvious  way  of  imparting 
animal  heat  to  age  ("Calor  a  corpore 
juvenili  ao  sano  maxime  prodest  senibus." 
Grotius),  and  was  the  more  favoured  because 
other  and  internal  remedies  were  not  then 
known.  It  is  recognized  by  Galen,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  a  Jewish 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  (Bahr).  It  is  stated  by  Eoberts 
that  it  is  still  largely  followed  in  the  East.] 

Ver.  3. — So  [Heb.  and]  they  sought  (cf. 
Esth.  iL  2),  for  a  fair  [this  word  points  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  "  virgin"  in  ver. 2] 
damsel  throughdut  all  the  coasts  [i.e., 
borders  (cos(a  =  rib,  side).  An  old  writer 
speaks  of  the  "  coasts  and  quarters  of 
heaven "]  of  Israel,  and  found  Abishag 
[=" Father  of  error."  Names  compounded 
with  Ab,  "  father,"  were  and  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  East.  We  have,  e.g.,  Absalom 
in  ver.  6,  and  A  6»-athar  in  ver.  7]  a  [Heb. 
thel  Shunammite  [Shunem,  a  town  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  now  called  S61am, 
"  a  flourishing  village  encompassed  by  f  ar- 
deiu  "  (Porter),  and  "in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  cornfields  in  the  world  "  (Grove),  lies 
on  the  lower  slope  of  "Little  Hermon," 
and  has  before  it  the  wide  plain  of  Esdrae- 
Icn,  Another  Shunammite  appears  in  the 
sacred  history  (2  Kings  iv.  8)]  and  brought 
her  to  the  wng, 


Ver.  4. — And  the  damsel  \ras  very  fair 
[lit., /air  to  exceeding']  and  cherished  [see  on 
ver.  2]  the  king,  and  ministered  to  him; 
but  the  king  knew  her  not.  [This  is  men- 
tioned to  explain  the  history  of  chap.  ii. 
13-25.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Adonijah 
could  never  have  presumed  to  seek  her  in 
marriage,  and  Bathsheba  would  never  have 
promised  her  help  in  his  suit.  Such  an 
incestuous  alliance  would  not  only  nave 
been  contrary  to  the  law  (Levit.  xvui  8), 
but  abhorrent  to  aU  true  Israeli  ces  (cf. 
1  Cor.  V.  1).  in  this  fact,  which  the  court 
knew,  and  which  the  nation  at  large  did  not 
know — they  could  only  suppose  that  such 
a  "search"  for  one  so  exceedmg  "fair" 
meant  the  increase  of  the  seragUo — Adoni- 
jah found  his  point  d'appui  for  a  second 
attempt  on  the  throne.  The  older  expositor! 
and  some  of  the  modem,  notably  Words- 
worth, assume  that  Abishag  was  David's 
wife,  in  the  sense  of  being  legally  married 
to  him.  (Corn.  &  Lap.  discusses  the  question 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  needless 
pruriency.)  But  this  idea  finds  no  support 
in  Scripture,  which  represents  her  as  simply 
an  attendant.  It  is  idle  to  remark,  conse- 
quently, that  "  the  Jewish  law  allowed 
polygamy  "  (Eawlinson). 

Ver.  5. — Then  Adonijah  [ = "  Jehovah  is  my 
Lord."  The  fourth  son  of  David,  and  now 
apparently  the  eldest  surviving.  It  seems 
probable  that  Chileab,  or  Daniel  (1  Chron. 
iii  1),  Davi  "■■  -econd  son,  died  in  infancy. 
For  Amno;,  „  death,  see  2  Sam.  xiii.  29; 
for  Absalom's,  ibid,  xviii.  14.  He  must  now 
have  been  between  thirty-three  and  forty 
years  of  age  (having  been  bom  in  Hebron)] 
the  son  of  Haggith  [  =  " Festive"  (Gesen.) 
"the  dancer"  (Stanley)]  exalted  him- 
self, saying  [to  himself  and  his  confederates], 
I  will  be  king.  [It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
this  re=olTe  to  its  sources.  They  were  (1) 
his  seniority  (ch.  ii.  22).  It  is  true  theie 
was  no  "  right  of  primogeniture  "  in  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  "The  God-King  had 
reserved  to  Himself  the  choice  of  the  earthly 
king"  (Keil).  David  himself  was  not  the 
eldest,  but  the  youngest  brother.  At  the 
same  time  primogeuitm-e,  ceteris  paribus, 
would  have,  and  as  a  matter  of  fa-'t  had, 
considerable  weight.  The  firstborn  had  the 
birthright ;  can  we  doubt  he  would  expect 
the  crown,  and  think  it  hai-d  if  he  were 
passed  over?  (see  2  Chron.  xxi.  3).  (2) 
His  personal  attractions.  Adonijah  woiild 
think  that  his  beauty  and  stature  (Josephus 
mentions  the  latter)  marked  him  out,  aa 
similar  gifts  had  done  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  2), 
for  the  throne.  (3)  He  was  encotuaged  in 
his  pretensions,  if  indeed  they  were  not 
supRc'^ted  to  him,  by  others,  by  Joab,  for 
example    (see    on    ver.   7).      (4)    Possiblj 
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love  for  the  beautiful  Shunammite  and  the 
desire  to  gain  possession  of  her  may  have 
strengthened  his  resolves.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  and  his  beauty  are  mentioned  just 
atter  her  and  hers] :  and  he  prepared  [Heb. 
macW]  ^im  chariots  and  horsemen  [rather 
horses,  as  in  1  Sam.  viii.  11 ;  1  Kings  v.  6, 
Heb.  The  former  passage  almost  settles  the 
meaning  here.  Keil  assumes  that  a  mounted 
escort  is  me^nt],  and  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him  [as  Absalom  before  him  (2  Sam. 
XV.  1).  Adonijah  seems  in  every  way  to 
have  imitated  Absalom.  Josepbus  says  he 
resembled  him  in  disposition.  Chariots, 
horses,  and  outrunners  are  mentioned  (1  Sam. 
viii.  11)  as  the  very  first  ot  the  king's  in. 
signia.  Horses  were  such  natural  and 
familiar  tokens  of  royal  state  (not  being 
employed  in  agriculture  or  for  travelling), 
that  the  Hebrew  kings  were  warned  (Deut. 
xvii.  16)  against  multiplying  them.  Out- 
runners again,  such  as  the  Eoman  emperors 
had  (called  by  them  cursor es),  and  such  as  we 
find  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt,  foot-men 
who  precede  the  chariot  at  full  speed,  and 
by  their  flhrill  cries  clear  the  way,  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  impress  the  public 
mind.  According  to  Morier,  "runners 
before  the  king's  horse  in  Persia  are  indis- 
ptnsable  to  the  royal  state."  Adonijah 
hoped  by  this  display  of  regal  pomp  to  win 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.] 

Ver.  6. — ^And  his  father  had  not  dis- 
pleased [or  paiiied,  afflicted.  The  LXX. 
has  d7r£Kw\i^(T£v]  him  at  any  time  [Heb. 
from  his  days,  i.e.,  all  his  days,  LXX.  ovSi- 
irort,  Vulg,  a  diebus  ejus.  Sein  Lebtage 
(Bahr).  Some  (Seb.  Schmidt,  e.g.)  would 
understand  "  since  the  days  of  his  ambition 
and  display"]  in  saying',  Why  hast  thou 
done  so?  and  he  also  [i.e.,  he  also,  as  well  as 
Absalom,  mentioned  presently ;  or,  possibly, 
he  as  well  as  Abishag  just  mentioned. 
Bahr's  rendering,  "  Und  dazu  war  er  sehr 
schon,"  &c.  "  And  moreover  he  "  was,  &c. 
wUl  not  stand]  was  a  very  goodly  man  [cf . 
2  Sam.  xiv.  25.  This  accounted  in  part 
not  only  for  his  ambition,  but  also  for  his 
following];  and  his  mother  [the  two  last 
words  are  not  in  the  original,  which  simply 

has  ^*and  she  bare"  i^"}^^-  There  is  no 
need,  with  Thenius,  to  read,  H?*  genuit,  or 
with  others,  TvlH.  We  have  a  similar 
elUpsis  in  Num.  xxvi.  59.  The  meaning 
is  quite  clear,  viz.,  that  Haggith  bare 
Adonijah  to  David  next  after  Maachah  bore 
him  Absalom.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  he  was  the  eldest  surviving  son : 
and  it  shows  therefore  that  seniority  counted 
for  something  (cf.  ch.  ii.  25)]  bare  ^irn 
after  Absalom. 
Ver.    7. — And  he  conferred  rSeb.  "Am 


words  were  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  17,  Heb.)]  with  Joah 
[Joab's  share  in  this  conspiracy,  despite  liis 
hitherto  unwavering   fidehty   to  uavid,  is 
easily  accounted  for.    He  must  have  known 
that  he  was  under  David's  displeasure,  and 
he  must  have  feared,  too,  that  he  would  be 
an  object  of  dishke  and  distrust  to  a  suc- 
cessor trained,  as  Solomon  had  been,  under 
David's  and  Nathan's  immediate  influence. 
He  could  hardly  be  imconscious  that  under 
a  new  reign  his  position — unless  he  took 
measures  to  assure  it — would  be  a  preca- 
rious one.   He  resolved,  therefore,  to  seome 
himself  by  helping  Adonijah  to  his  throne. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  Adonijah's 
ambitious  character  was  much  more  to  his 
liking  than  that  of  the  pious  and  pacific 
Solomon.      Adonijah's    physical   qualities, 
again,  would  no  doubt  commend  him   to 
this  rough   soldier,   who    may  also    havf 
sympathised  with  him  as  the  eldest  soi 
And  there  may  have  been  other  circum 
stances  (such,  e.g.,  as  close  personal  frieud- 
sbip),  of  which  we  know  nothing]  the  son 
of  Zerulah,  and  with  Abiathar  [in  2  Sam. 
viii.   17,   we  read  that  "  Ahimelech  son  of 
Abiathar  "  was  priest.     Similarly,  1  Cbron. 
xxiv.    6.     An   obvious   transposition]    the 
priest.     ["  Abiathar's  defection  is  still  more 
surprising  "  than  Joab's  (Eawlinson).     It  is 
certainly  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
close  ties  which  subsisted  between  Abiathar 
and  David,  ties  which  were  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  eighty-five  persons  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  18),  and  strengthened  by  the  many 
afflictions  which  they  had  shared  in  com- 
mon (ibid.  ver.  23  to  ch.  xxviii. ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
24 — 29),  that  he  should  have  joined  in  a 
plot  to  defeat  David's  cherished  hopes  and 
plans — plans,  too,  which  he  muet  surely 
have  known,  had  the  sanction  of  religion 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  5),  and  there  must  have 
been  some  powerful  motive  to  account  for 
this.     May  we  not  find  one  in  jealousy  of 
Zadok,  who  had  for  some  time  been  asso- 
ciated with  liim  in  the  priesthood,  who  is 
generally  mentioned  first  (2  Sam.  viii.  17 ; 
XV.  29,  35,  36 ;  xx.  25) .  as  if  he  were  the 
more  important  and  influential,  and  whose 
advancement,  after  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam. 
ii.  33 — 36,  Abiathar  could  not  contemplate 
without  su^picion   and  dread.      Is  it  not 
highly  probable  that  among  the  ' '  words  " 
Adonijah  had  with  him  was  a  promise  to 
restore  the  priesthood  to  his  family  exclu- 
sively, as  the  reward  of  his  allegiance] :  and 
they  following  Adonijah  helped  him  (lit.,  as 
marg.,  "helped  after  Adonijah."     It  is  a 
pregnant  construction,  "  they  aided  having 
followed  the  side  of  Adonijah  "  (Gesenius). 
Ver.  8. — But  Zadok  the  priest   [2  Sam. 
viii.  17.   It  is  generally  said  to  be  difficult  to 
explain  "how  Zadok  and  Abiathar  came 
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both  to  be  'priests  at  this  time."  Eaw- 
linson,  who  adds  that  "the  best  expla- 
nation is  that  Abiathar  was  the  real  high 
priest,"  officiating  in  Zion,  while  Zadok 
acted  as  chief  priest  at  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon.  (Babr,  by  a  strange  oversight, 
assigns  to  Zadok  the  care  of  the  ark  on 
Monnt  Zion,  whereas  1  Chron.  xvi.  39, 
distinctly  conuects  his  ministry  with  the 
tabernacle  of  witness  at  Gibeon.)  But  the 
precedence  (see  on  ver.  7)  generally  assigned 
to  Zadok  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  Abiathar  was  "the  real  high  priest." 
The  fact  is  that  a  duality  of  high  priests, 
associated,  apparently,  on  pretty  equal 
terms,  was  not  unknown  in  Jewish  history. 
The  oases  of  Eleazer  and  Ithamar,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  ^ill 
occur  to  all.  2  Kings  xxv.  18,  speaks  of  "  the 
chief  priest "  and  "  the  second  priest ;  " 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  10,  of  the  "  chief  priest  of 
the  house  of  Zadok/'  And  a  dual  priest- 
hood would  be  the  more  necessary  in 
DaTid's  days,  because  of  the  two  sauctu- 
aries,  Zion  and  Gibeon.  We  find,  however, 
from  1  Chron.  xv.  11,  that  Zadok  was 
dready  priest  at  the  time  of  the  bringing 
np  of  the  ark.  And  the  true  explanation, 
no  doubt,  is  that  Zadok  bad  succeeded  some 
member  of  his  family,  in  ah  probability 
Jehoiada,  called  in  1  Chron.  xii.  27,  "  the 
leader  of  Aaron  "  (Heb.),  who  had  certainly 
been  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Cliron. 
xxvii.  5),  and  who  would  hardly  be  degraded 
when,  with  3700  followers,  he  joined  David 
at  Hebron.  On  his  decease,  or  cession  of 
office,  Zadok,  who  had  joined  at  the  same 
time  with  a  large  contingent,  was  associated 
with  Abiathar  in  the  priest's  office.  This 
dual  arrangement,  consequently,  was  the 
result  of  David's  having  taken  over  a  high 
priest  from  Saul,  together  with  the  kingdom, 
when  he  had  Abiathar  as  priest  already,] 
and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  [i.e., 
Jehoiadu  the  high  priest  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  5). 
Benaiah  was  consequently  a  Levite,  and  of 
the  family  of  Aaion;  set,  however,  by 
David,  because  of  his  prowess  (2  Sam.xxiii. 
20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  22)  over  the  body- 
guard  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17). 
Probably  he  was  a  near  relative  of  Zadok.] , 
and  Hathan  the  prophet  [a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion makes  Nathan  the  eighth  son  of  Jesse. 
He  comes  before  us  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3,  17 ; 
xii.  1 — 12,  25]  and  Shimei  [by  Ewald  iden- 
tified with  Shammah  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9),  or 
Shimeah,  David's  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3 ; 
xxi.  21).  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the 
Shimei  of  1  Kings  iv.  18.  But  see  note  on 
chap.  ii.  8.  Josephus  calls  Shimei  (not 
Eei,  as  Biihr  states)  6  ^avidov  ipiXos],  and 
Rel  [this  name  occurs  here  only.  Ew§kl 
would  identify  him  with  £addai  (1  Chron. 


ii.  14),  another  brother  of  David,  but  on 
very  slender  grounds] ,  and  the  mighty  men 
[or  heroes.  Gesen.  "chiefs."  Not  the  600 
men  who  formed  David's  band  in  his  wan- 
derings (1  Sam.  XXV.  13;  xxvii.  2)  (Rawlin- 
Bou),  but  the  30  (or  37)  to  whom  this  name 
of  Gibborim  is  expressly  given,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  15,  25 ;  xxix.  24.  Comp. 
2  Kings  X.  25,  Heb.]  which  belonged  to 
David  [same  expression  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8]  were  not  with  Adonijah. 

Ver.  9. — And  Adonijah  slew  [or  sacrificed, 
LXX.  WvtyicKTtv.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast, 
like  Absalom's,  2  Sam.  xv.  12  (where  see 
Speaker's  note).  Eeligious  festivity,  i.e., 
was  the  apparent  object  of  their  assemhling: 
religion  was  invoked,  not  mf-rely  to  cloke 
their  designs,  but  to  cement  them  together] 
sheep  and  oxen  and  fat  cattle  by  [Heb. 
with  ;  same  expression,  2  Sam.  xx.  8]  tlM 
stone  of  Zoheleth,  [i.e.,  "theserpent  "(Gesen.) 
"  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given 
of  this  name"  (P.awlinson).  See  Smith's 
"  Diet.  Bible  "  sub  voc,  where  the  various 
interpretations  are  given.  The  stone,  which 
served  as  "  a  natural  altar  for  the  sacrificial 
feast,"  the  spring,  which  afforded  "  water 
for  the  necessary  ablutions,"  and  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  adjoining  city 
recommended  this  place  as  a  rendezvous] 
•which  is  by  En-Bogel  [Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviii. 
16  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  Perhaps  "  the  spring 
of  the  spy."  The  Chald.,  Arab.,  and  Syr. 
render  "'the  spring,  of  the  fuller" — the 
Orientals  wash'  clothes,  &c.,  by  treading 
(rogel)  them.  Josephus  says  it  was  without 
the  city ,  in  theroyal garden  (i  v /3a(Ti-\tic^  Trnpa- 
Seiaiii).  The  authorities  are  divided  between 
the  "  Fountain  of  the  virgin  "  (Ain  um  ed- 
Deraj),  and  the  "Well  of  Job  "  (Bir  Eyub.) 
See  the  arguments  in  Bonar's  "  Land  of 
Promise,"  App.  5 ;  Thomson's  "  Land  and 
Book,"  vol.  ii.  p.  528  ;  and  Islx.  Grove's  Art. 
in  Smith's  "Diet.  Bib."  Porter  ("Hand- 
book of  Palestine  ")  identifies  En- Rogel  with 
Bir  Eyub  without  remark.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  pool  of 
Siloam  ("Bib.  Museum"')  has  nothing  in  its 
favour]  and  called  all  hia  brethren  the 
king's  sons  [including,  it  would  seem,  even 
the  elder  sous  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  who 
would  bring  up  the  number  to  fifteen  (1 
Chron.  iii,  5).  They  too,  if  hving,  would 
naturally  resent  the  preference  of  the 
youngest  brother],  and  all  the  men  oi 
Judah,  the  king's  servants  ["  all  the 
.fuiu  ans  who  were  serving  at  court,  aa 
bring  members  of  bis  own  tribe  "  (Keil). 
The  fierce  jealousy  between  Ephiaim  and 
Judah  would  almost  compel  the  king  to 
surround  himself  with  soldiers  and  attend- 
ants of  the  latter  tribe.  Some  of  the  invited 
guests,  no  donbt,  like  Absalom'*  two  hxin* 
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die  J.  "  went  in  their  simplicity  and  knew 
not  anytliing  "  (2  Sam.  xv.  11). 

Ver.  10. — But  Natlian  the  prophet,  and 
Benaiah,  and  the  mig-hty  men,  and  Solomon 
his  brother,  he  called  not.  [It  is  clear 
from  tliia  verse  that  Adonijah  perfectly 
understood  that  he  had  in  Solomon  a  rival. 
The  intentions  and  promises  (ver.  13)  of  his 
father  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  to 
him.  The  name  "  Jedidiah,"  too,  bestowed 
upon  Solomon  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25), 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  prophecy  of 
Nathan  {ibid.  vii.  12;  cf.  1  Chron.  xxii.  9, 
10),  must  have  proved  to  him  that  Solomon 
was  marked  out  for  David's  successor.  He 
eeems  to  have  been  well  aware  also  who 
were  Solomon's  supporters.  To  some  of 
them  he  may  have  made  indirect  overtures. 

The  historian  having  recorded  Adonijah's 
preparations  for  a  coup  d'etat,  now  relates 
the  manner  in  which  the  plot  was  frustrated. 
The  prophet,  who  had  been  the  guardian 
and  preceptor  of  Solomon's  youth,  and  who 
knew  the  Divine  will  respecting  the  succes- 
sion (1  Chron.  xxii.  9, 10),  takes  prompt  and 
energetic  measures  to  defeat  the  conspiracy. 

Ver.  11. — Wherefore  Nathan  spake  nnto 
Bathsheba  the  mother  of  Solomon  [the  per- 
son after  Solomon  most  directly  concerned 
and  also  best  fitted  to  approach  the  king] 
saying.  Hast  thou  not  heard  that  Adonijah 
the  son  of  Haggith  [possibly  there  is  a  touch 
of  worldly  wisdom  here,  as  Eawlinson  sug- 
gests, "  Hiiggith,  thy  rival."  We  may  be 
snrt-  David's  harem  was  not  without  its  tierce 
jealousies.  But  (see  ver.  5,  and  ch.  ii.  13) 
the  patronymic  is  so  cdrnmon  in  Heb.  that 
we  canjiot  safely  found  an  argument  upon  it. 
Sec  on  chap.  ii.  5]  doth  reign  [Heb.  did 
rehiv.  LXX.  k^aaiKfvau',  aor.  =  "  suc- 
ceeiied."  "  Schon  so  gut  wie  Konig  geworden 
ist"  Bahr  and  Keil]  and  David  our  Lord 
knoweth  it  not. 

Ver.  12. — now  therefore  come,  let  me 
give  [Heb.  counsel]  thee  counsel,  that  thou 
mayest  save  [Heb.  and  mve,  i.e.,  by  acting 
npuu  it]  thine  own  life,  and  the  life  of  thy 
son  Solomon.  The  custom  of  Eastern 
killers — to  secure  their  thrones  by  a  massacre 
of  their  rivals — has  received  many  illustra- 
tions, notably  among  the  Ottomans,  and  is 
receiving  one  in  Bnnnah  at  the  jiresent 
moment  (May,  1879).  We  have  Scripture 
instances  in  Judges  ix.  5  ;  1  Kings  xv.  29  ; 
2  Kings  X.  7,  U;  xi.  1  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  21). 
To  put  a  royal  mother  to  death,  along  with 
her  offspring,  though  perhaps  miusual,  was 
not  unknown.  RawUnson  cites  the  instances 
of  Cleopatra,  widow  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
lAko  was  murdered    with   her    infant    son 


Caranus  by  Olympias  ;  and.  Roxana,  wido^ 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  with  her  son, 
was  put  to  death  by  Cassander.  Nathan  doe* 
not  say  this  will  be,  but  may  be,  Bathsheba'e 
fate. 

Ver.  13.— Go  and  get  thee  In  [Heb.  come] 
unto  king  David,  and  say  unto  him,  Didst 
not  thou,  my  lord,  0  Mng,  swear  unto  thine 
handmaid  [this  oath  of  David's  to  Bathsheba 
(see  vers.  17,  30)  is  not  elsewhere  recorded, 
but  it  was  evidently  ^pell  known  to  Nathan, 
and  priljably,  therefore,  to  others  also] 
saying,  Assuredly  [Heb.  t/wt,  ^'^,  recitantis] 
Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and 
he  [emphatic]  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  1 
why  therefore  doth  Adonijah  reign  ? 

Ver.  14.— Behold,  while  thou  yet  talkest 
there  [the  original  is  more  gi-aphic,  "thou 
art  yet  talking  .  .  .  and  I "]  with  the  king, 
I  also  will  come  after  thee  and  confirm 
[marg.,  "  fill  up,"  cf .  TrXrjpwaw,  LXX.  Still  an 
idiom  of  the  East.  Roberts  (quoted  in  the 
"Biblical  Museum")  cites  many  illustrations. 
The  meaning  is,  not  to  add  to,  amplify,  but 
to  corroborate.  See  ch.  ii.  27 ;  viii.  16,  24^ 
thy  words. 

Ver.  15. — And  Bathsheba  went  In  nnto 
the  king  into  the  chamber  [lit.,  inner  cham- 
ber, 9d\afioQ,  ctibiculum  penetrale,  Buxtorf. 
Same  word  2  Sam.  iv.  7  ;  xiii.  10]  and  the 
Mng  was  very  old  [the  repetition  (see  ver.  1) 
is  not  idle  or  immeaning.  Here  the  word 
refers  to  feebleness  rather  than  age.  It  is 
mentioned  to  explain  David's  confinement 
to  his  chamber]  and  AbiHhag  the  Shunam- 
mite  ministered  unto  the  king.  [This  is 
introduced  to  show  the  king's  helplessness. 
It  does  not  prove  that  "  there  was  a  dis- 
interested witness  present"  (Eawlinson),for 
she  may  have  withdrawn,  as  Bathsheba  did 
presently  (ver.  23),  and  Nathan  (ver.  32). 
It  is  a  gi-aphic  touch,  painted  probably  from 
the  bfe,  and  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  from 
whom  this  namitive  is  derived. 

Ver.  16. — And  Bathsheba  bowed,  and  did 
obeisance  [cf.  2  Sam.  xiv.  4.  But  we  are 
hardly  justified  in  seeing  here  "more  than 
the  ordinary  Eastern  salutation  "  (Rawlin- 
son).  The  Jewish  court  seems  to  have  been 
very  ceremonious  and  stately  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
8  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  24).  The  kingwas  the  repre- 
sentative of  Heaven] .  And  the  king  said. 
What  wouldest  thou  [marg.,  \Miat  to  thee  ? 
Not  necessarily.  What  thy  supplication  ?  (as 
Ea^.linson).  It  rather  means  generally, 
"  What  thy  business  ?  "  Quid  tihi,  not  quid 
petis. 

Ver.  17.— And  she  said  nnto  him,  My 
Lord,  thou  swarest  by  the  Lord  thy  God  unto 
thine  handmaid,  xayiini,  Assuredly  Solomon 
thy  son  shall  rejgn  after  me,  and  he  shall 
sit  upon  my  throne. 

Ver.   18. — And  now,   behold,  Adonijah 
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relgnetli ;  and  now  my  Lord  the  king,  thou 
knowest  it  not 

Ver.  19. — And  he  hath  slain  oxen  and 
fat  cattle  and  sheep  in  abundance,  and 
hath  called  aU  the  sons  of  the  king,  and 
Abiathar  the  priest,  and  Joab  the  captain 
of  the  host ;  but  Solomon  thy  servant  hath 
he  not  called.  [Said,  not  to  "  show  that 
Solomon  had  reason  to  fear  the  worst  if 
Adonijah  should  succeed"  (Keil),  but  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  plot.  It  showed  the 
cloven  foot.] 

Ver.  20. — And  thou  [instead  of  nriSI,  the 
Chald.,  Syr., and  Vulg., with  mauyMSS.  read 
nJTi^l  "aud  now;"   but   this  looks  like  an 

T-: 

emendation,  and  "  proclivi  lectioni  prce- 
stat  ardua."  Similarly,  the  second  "  now" 
in  ver.  18  appears  as  "  thou  "  in  200  MSS. 
These  variations  are  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  the  received  text,  in  both  cases, 
is  somewhat  the  more  spirited]  my  lord,  0 
king  [the  repetition  (see  vers.  IS,  21,  24, 
27)  illustrates  the  profound  deference  and 
court  paid  to  the  Hebrew  monarch  (see  on 
ver.  16),  especially  when  we  remember  that 
these  are  the  words  of  a  wife] ,  the  eyes  of  all 
Israel  are  upon  thee  (cf.  ch.  ii.  15)  that  thou 
Bhouldest  tell  them  who  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him. 
This  shows  that  there  was  no  "right 
of  primogeniture."  The  kings  of  the  East 
have  always  designated  their  successor 
amongst  their  sons.  "  Alyattes  desig- 
nated Croesus  ;  Cyrus  designated  Cam- 
byses,  and  Darius  designated  Xerxes " 
(RawUnson).  "  The  Shah  of  Persia,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  had  sixty  sons, 
aU  brought  up  by  their  mothers,  with  the 
hope  of  succeeding"  (Morier,  quoted  by 
Stauley).  And  the  kings  of  Israel  claimed 
and  exercised  a  similar  right  (2  Chron.  xi.  22 : 
xxi.  3), 

Ver.  21. — Otherwise  [there  is  no  cone- 
sponding  word  in  the  Heb.]  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  my  lord  the  king  shaU  sleep 
[strictly,  "  lie  down  : "  see  on  ch.  ii.  10]  with 
his  fathers  [this  phrase,  so  common  in  the 
books  of  Kings  aud  Chronicles,  only  occurs 
"  once  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxxi.  16) 
and  once  in  the  historical  books  before 
Kings  "  (Rawlinson).  It  was  evidently  the 
product  of  an  age  when  the  nation  was  set- 
tled, and  men  had  their  family  sepulchres] 
that  I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  counted 
[Heb.  bi']  offenders  [Heb.  as  marg.,  sinners. 
The  primary  meaning  of  i<t3n  is  "  to  miss  the 
mark."  Like  anaprdveiv,  it  came  to  be  used 
of  all  err-ing  and  transgression.  Bathsheba 
and  Solomon  would  be  obnoxious  to  Adoni- 
jah,  as  representing  a  rival  cause  ;  possibly 
also  as  guilty  of  high  treason  (Clericua, 
Bahr,  al.) 


Ver.  22. — And  lo,  while  she  yet  talked 
with  the  king,  Nathan  the  prophet  also 
came  in.  [Heb.  caine,  i.e.,  to  the  palace. 
"  Came  in"  almost  imphes  that  he  entered 
the  room,  which  he  did  not  till  summoned 
(ver.  23).  Observe,  Nathan's  words  convey 
no  mrjgestio  falsi.  He  does  not  deny  a  pre- 
vious interview  with  Bathsheba,  nor  does  he 
confess  it.  If  there  is  an  appearance  of  arti- 
fice, there  was  no  intention  to  deceive.  And 
the  artifice,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  only 
harmless,  but  for  the  public  good. 

Ver.  22. — And  they  told  the  king,  say- 
ing, Behold  Nathan  the  prophet  [we  are 
scarcely  justified  in  seeing  in  this  "  solemn 
announcement  of  his  approach"  an  "indi- 
cation of  the  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held  "  (Stanley).  It  is  difiicult  to  see  how 
otherwise  he  could  be  announced.  It  is 
clear  that  he  was  constantly  spoken  of  as 
"the  prophet"  (vers.  10,  22,  ii4,  38,  &c. 
Cf .  2  Sam.  vii.  2  ;  xii.  25] .  And  when  he 
was  come  in  before  [Heb.  and  he  came  before 
— three  words  instead  of  six]  the  king,  he 
bowed  himself  before  the  king  with  his 
face  to  the  ground  [see  on  vers.  16,  2u ; 
and  cf.  ver.  31,  where  we  have  a  similar 
expression.  "  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
ambassadors  are  represented  with  their  faces 
actually  touching  the  earth  before  the  feet 
of  the  monarch"  (Eawlinson).  This  pro- 
found reverence  on  the  part  of  Kathau  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember 
how  he  had  once  denounced  David  to  his 
face  (2  Sam.  xiL  7)] . 

Ver.  24. — And  Nathan  said.  My  Lord.  0 
king,  hast  thou  said  [the  Heb.  has  no 
question,  but  a  strong  affirmation :  "  thou 
hast  said,"  i.e.,  "thou  must  have  said  (Du 
hast  wohl  gesagt. "  Bahr).  Nathan  puis,  it 
thus  forcibly,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  king 
a  disclaimer],  Adonijah  shall  reign  after 
me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne? 
[Same  words  as  in  vers.  13, 17,  and  possibly 
designedly  so.  The  coincidence  conveys  tbe 
meauiug,  "  Thou  hast  sworn  Solomon  shall 
reign,"  &c.  "  Thou  hast  said,  Adonijah  shall 
reign,"  &c.] 

Ver.  25. — For  [proof  that  the  king  must 
have  decreed  that  Adonijah  should  succend 
him.  There  appears  to  be  an  undertone  of 
reproof  in  these  words.  Nathan  assumes 
that  Adonijah  cannot  have  done  all  this 
without  David's  knowledge  and  saiT-tion, 
because  "  his  father  had  not  disple.ised 
him  at  anytime"  (ver.  6).  This  uprising 
was  the  result  of  David's  over-indulgence 
and  want  of  firmness]  he  is  gone  down  this 
day,  and  hath  slain  [see  on  ver.  9]  oxen  and 
fat  cattle  and  sheep  in  abundance,  and 
hath  caUed  all  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
captains  of  the  host  [Joab  was  the  cap- 
tain (ver.  19).    The  plural  shows  that  other 
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high  officers  had  followed  his  lead.  "Under 
the  captains  of  the  host  (ver.  25),  the  ser- 
vants of  the  king  (ver.  10)  are  included " 
(Bahr).  Bahr's  accidental  miscitation  (ver. 
10  for  ver.  9)  has  apparently  led  his  American 
translator  (p.  24)  to  the  serious  mistake  of 
identifying  these  "  captains  of  the  host "  with 
"the  mighty  men"  (Gibboiim)  of  ver.  10, 
who,  it  is  distinctly  said,  "were  not  mth 
Adonijah]  and  Ablathar  the  priest,  and 
toehold,  they  eat  and  drink  before  him  [con- 
vivia  apta  conjuratinnibiis.  Grotius]  and  say, 
God  save  king  Adonijah.  [Heb.  "let  the 
king  (not  "king,"  asmarg.)  Adonijah  Uve," 
or  better,  "live  the  king,"  &c.  (comp. 
the  vivat  rex,  and  the  vives  and  vivas  of 
later  days.)  This  was  the  customary  ac- 
clamation wherewith  the  Jews  greeted  their 
kings  (cf.  ver.  39 ;  1  Sam,  x.  2-1 ;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  16 :  2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
11). 

Ver.  26. — But  me,  even  mo  [Heb.  J]  thy 
servant  [to  Nathan  this  omission  was  most 
significant.  He  seems  to  say  that  he  had 
not  been  called  because  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
2  Sam.  vii.  13]  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
Benalah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  ser- 
vant Solomon  [Bahr  thinks  that  "  we  have 
in  the  order  of  these  names  a  climax,  in 
which  Solomon,  as  the  highest  personage,  is 
named  last  "]  hath  he  not  called. 

Ver.  27. — Is  this  thing'  done  [CX=an,  or 
perhaps,  7ium,  "Is  it  tht-u  the  case  that,"  <to.] 
by  [ht.,  from  with]  my  lord  the  king  [i.e., 
with  his  privity  and  by  his  appointment] , 
and  thou  hast  not  shewed  it  unto  thy  servant 
[Heb.  "made  thy  servaut  know."  Nathan 
submits  that  he  has  a  strong  claim  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25)  to  be  informed,  should  there  be  any 
change  in  the  king's  plans] ,  who  should  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after 
him  ?  [Same  expression  as  in  ver.  20.  The 
repetition  was  well  calculated  to  impress 
upon  the  king  the  importance  of  nominating 
a  successor  at  once. 

Ter.  28. — Then  king  David  [see  on  ver.  1] 
answered  and  said.  Call  me  Bathsheba  [she 
evidently  left  the  chamber  when  Nathan 
entered  it.  "  This  was  done,  not  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  mutual  arrangement 
(Cler.,  Then,  ah),  but  for  reasons  of  pro- 
priety, inasmuch  as  in  audiences  granted 
by  the  king  to  his  wife  or  one  of  his  coun- 
sellors, no  third  person  ought  to  be  present 
nnless  the  king  required  his  assistance." 
KeU.  ]  And  she  came  into  the  king's  presence, 
and  stood  before  the  king.  [Here,  as  In 
munberless  other  instances,  our  translators 
have  disregarded  literalness  in  favour  of 
euphony.  The  Hebrew  has  here  an  exact 
repetition,  "  came  before  the  king,  and 
stood  before  the  king."     The  Authorized 


Version  rendering  was  adopted  as  the  mom 
spirited  and  rhythmical. 

Ver.  29.  —And  the  king  sware  [see  on 
ver.  51]  and  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth  [or 
"by  the  hfe  of  Jehovah,"  Cf.  "by  the 
life  of  Pharaoh"  (Gen.  xlii.  15).  This  was  the 
common  form  of  oath.  See,  e.g.,  ch.  ii.  24 ; 
Judges  viii.  19 ;  Euth  iii.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xiv, 
39  ;  xix.  6 ;  xx.  21 ;  xxix.  6 ;  and  especially 
Jer.  iv.  _  2 ;  v.  2  ;  Hos.  iv.  15.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  David  to  introduce  into  the 
formula  some  such  clause  as  the  following] , 
that  hath  redeemed  my  soul  [i.e.,  life]  out 
of  aU  distress.  Same  expression  as  in 
2  Sam.  iv.  9.  Similar  expressions  are  found 
inPsa.  XXV,  22,  andxxxiv.22.  The  repeated 
dehverance  out  of  straits  and  danger — "out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul " — was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  David's  life,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  repeatedly  commemo- 
rates it,  converting  every  adjuration  into 
an  act  of  thanksgiving.  Similarly,  Jacob 
(Gen,  xlviii.  16.) 

Ver.  30. — Even  as  I  sware  unto  thee  by 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Assuredly 
[Heb.  ^3  that,  often  prefixed  to  the  oratio 
dirccta;  not  lending  any  emphasis  (  =  im7no), 
as  Ken  says  the  first  and  third  O  of  thia 
verse  do,  but  in  English  simply  redundant. 
See  on  vers.  13,  17]  Solomon  thy  son  shall 
reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my 
throne  [same  words  as  in  vers.  13,  17,  24, 
These  close  repetitions  are  the  habit  of  the 
East]  In  my  stead,  even  so  [Heb.  that  so] 
will  I  (certainly  [not  in  Heb.]  do  this  day. 

Ver.  31. — Then  Bathsheba  bowed  with 
her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  reverence 
to  the  king  [see  on  vers.  16,  23],  and 
said.  Let  my  lord  king  David  live  for 
ever.  [This  hyperbolical  expression  is  here 
only  used  of  a  Hebrew  monarch.  It  was 
constantly  addressed  to  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  kings.  See  Dan.  ii.  4 ;  rii  9 ;  v.  10 ; 
vi.  21 ;  Nehem.  ii.  3. 

Ver.  32. — And  king  David  said  [this 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  shows  that 
David's  force  of  character  and  mental  power 
were  unimpaired] ,  Call  me  Zadok  the  priest, 
and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada.  ["  the  order  of  the  names 
marks  the  position  of  the  persons  with 
respect  to  the  matter  in  hand."  Eawlinson], 
And  they  came  before  the  king. 

Ver.  33. — The  king  also  said  [Heb. 
"  And  the  king  said,"  which  is  everyway 
preferable.  The  "  also  "  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing] ,  Take  with  you  the  servants  [i.e., 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  ver.  38]  of 
your  lord,  [Heb.  lords ;  probably  a  plurali* 
mnjestatis  (cf  Gen.  xxxix.  2 ;  xlii.  30 ; 
2  Kings  il  3,  5,  16),  suggested  to  David  by 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  court.     This  ex- 
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peession  seems  at  first  a  «trange  periphrasifl 
tor  "my  servauts."  But  David  naturally 
adopts  "tbfi  language  those  around  him 
were  always  usicg.  See  ver.  43  ;  also  2  Sam. 
xL  11,  and  xx.  C.  Note :  The  latter  passage, 
which  refers  to  the  king,  has  the  plur. ;  the 
former,  referring  to  Joab,  the  sing.]  and 
cause  Solomon  my  son  to  ride  upon  mine 
©wn  mule,  [ht.,  "  the  she-mule  "  (the  most 
prized  in  the  East.  Cf .  Judges  v.  10,  Heb.) 
'  'which  is  mine."  This  wasnot  merely  a  mark 
of  honour  (cf.  Gen.  xli.  43  ;  Esth.  vi.  8,  9), 
but  a  public  and  very  signifie;mt  indication 
of  David's  wiU  respecting  his  successor. 
The  populace  would  perceive  at  once  who 
waa  destiueii  to  sit  in  David's  seat.  "  The 
Bahbins  tell  us  that  it  was  death  to  ride  on 
.  the  king  s  mule  without  his  permission  " 
(Piawlinson).  HTlS,  the  fem.  form  is  only 
fe)und  here  and  in  vers.  38,  44.  The  mnle 
wo  aid  seem  to  have  been  a  recent  importa- 
tion into  Palestine — we  never  read  of  them 
'•elore  the  time  of  David — and  the  Israelites 
-..ere  forbidden  to  breed  them  (Levit.  xix. 
I'.i).  Their  use,  consequently,  was  naturally 
T?t-tricted  to  royal  or  distinguished  person- 
Hges  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29).  Wordsworth  sees  in 
trie  word  a  proof  that  David  had  not  dis- 
•.beyed  God  by  multiplying  7ior«es  to  himself] , 
and  bring'  him  down  to  Gihon.  [Not 
Gibeon,  which  Thenius  most  arbitrarily 
would  substitute  for  the  received  text. 
\Miere  was  Gihon  f  The  popular  behef 
(accepted  by  Bahr  and  Keil,  as  well  as  by 
some  geographers)  is  that  it  was  in  the 
valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  a  part  of 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Gihon,  i.e.,  to 
the  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  the 
Jafia  gate.  By  many  indeed  the  present 
Birket-es- Sultan  is  identified  with  the 
Lower  Pool  of  Gihon.  But  others  (Fergu- 
Hon,  Eawhnson,  &c.)  see  in  it  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Tyropaon.  Scripture  does 
not  speak  of  it  as  a  spring,  though  the 
' '  source  of  the  waters  of  Gihon  "  is  men- 
tioned 2  Chron.  xxxii.  30,  Heb.  The  text 
shows  that  it  was  hdow  the  city  ("bring 
him  down  upon  Gihun,"  ver.  '66.  Cf.  also 
ver.  40).  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14,  speaks  of 
"  Gihon  in  the  valley,"  where  it  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  word  used  is  Nachal 
{i.e.  Wady,  watercourse).  But  this  "  is  the 
word  always  employed  for  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  ea.'^t  of  Jerusalem,  the  so-cahed 
yalley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  ge  (ravine  or  gl<  n) 
being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  vaUey 
of  Hinnom,  south  and  west  of  the  town" 
(Grove, "  Diet.  Bible,"  art.  Gihon).  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  the  text  last  cited  men- 
tions Gihon  in  coimection  with  Ophel,  which 
lies  Bouth-east  of  Jerusalem.  The  Chald.. 
Arab.,  and  Syr.  are  probably  right,  there^ 
fore,  in  identifying  Gihoo  here  with  SUoam 


(which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Ophel),  in  favoui 
of  which  it  m:iy  further  be  said  that  it 
would  be  admirably  suited  for  David's  pur- 
pose— of  a  counter  demonstration — and 
that  whether  En-Eogei  is  to  be  found  at  the 
Well  of  the  Yrrgiu  or  the  Well  of  Job. 
Siloam  is  at  no  great  distance  from  either, 
and  quite  withm  earshot,  whereas  the 
traditional  Gihon  is  altogether  out  of  the 
way.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlds 
procession  to  and  from  Gihon  was  ordained, 
not  because  there  was  any  special  reason 
for  anointing  Solomon  there — for  it  was  not 
a  holy  place — but  purely  as  a  demonstration 
to  the  populace,  and  to  checkmate  the  con- 
spirators. It  was  probably  a  public  place, 
and  would  accommodate  a  large  concourse 
(Poole). 

Ver.  34. — And  let  Zadok  the  priest  and 
Nathan  the  prophet  [Biihr  sees  m  the  fact 
that  Nathan  was  associated  with  Zadok  in 
the  anomtiug,  "  the  high  significance 
David  attributed  to  the  prophetic  office  in 
Laraeh "  But  the  prophets  constiuitiy  per- 
formed this  ceremony.  Samuel  anomted 
both  Saul  and  David ;  Elisha  anointed  Jehu 
(2  Kings  ix.  1),  and  was  commissioned  to 
anoint  Hazael  (1  Kings  xix.  15, 16)  ]  anoint 
Mm  [the  king,  being  a  sacred  personage, 
was  set  apart  u>  the  office,  like  the  priest 
and  prophef,  by  anointing.  Saul  waa 
probably  anointed  twice  (1  liam.  x.  1 ;  xi. 
15.  Cf.  xii.  3).  David  was  anointed 
thrice  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  3. 
Solomon  was  anoiiiied  twice  (ver.  39;  1  Chron . 
xxix.  22).  The  Kabbius  have  always  held 
that  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed, 
where  the  succession  was  regular.  But 
this  opinion  must  be  taken  quantum  valet. 
It  is  true  that  we  only  read  of  the  anointing 
of  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  6),  Joash  {ihid.  xL  12), 
and  Jehoahaz  (ibid,  xxiii.  30),  and  that  in 
these  three  cases  the  accession  was  irregular. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  other  kings  may  have 
been  anointed  as  well,  though  the  fact  is 
not  recorded.  There  would  be  no  reason 
for  recording  it  in  ordinary  cases  It  seem., 
hai-dly  Ukelyi  too,  that  any  kmg  wotdd 
readily  tlispeuse  with  an  ordiu:ince  which 
would  so  much  strengthen  his  title]  there 
king  over  Israel:  and  blow  ye  with  the 
trumpet  [the  sound  of  the  trumpet  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  coronations,  or  the  ptoela- 
mation  of  a  new  king.  See  2  Sam.  xv.  10 ; 
2  Kings  ix.  13;  xi.  141 ,  and  say,  God  save 
king  Solomon.     [See  on  ver.  25.] 

Ver.  35. — Then  ye  shall  come  up  (after 
Mm  [not  in  the  LXX.  Cod.  Yat.]  that  he 
may  [Ueb.  and  lie  shall]  come  and  sit  upon 
I  my  tl—'cae  [in  c^ery  possibl'^  way  his  seces- 
sion was  to  be  pr.vlaimed  and  confirmed], 
tor  he  shall  be  king  in  my  stead  [David  i.e. 
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rirtually  abcheates  in  SoIomon'B  favoiir.  Cf. 
vers.  46,  51.  53  ;  1  Cbrou.  xxix.  23,  26] ,  and 
I  have  appointed  Mm  [lie  and  him  are  em- 
phasised in  the  original]  to  be  ruler  over 
Israel  and  over  Judah,  It  is  possible,  aa 
Biiiir  thinks,  that  Israel  and  Judah  were 
severally  mentioned  because  David  had 
onee  been  king  over  Judah  only,  and  be- 
cause Israel  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
Absalom.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  "Israel  and  Judah"  was  even  then  the 
current  designation  of  the  two  component 
parts  of  the  realm  (see  2  Sam.  ii.  9, 10;  xis. 
11,  41,  &c.).  Besides,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  historian  has  in  every  case, 
though  he  probably  has  in  this,  preserved 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker ;  and  it  need 
cauoe  us  no  surprise  had  he  put  into  David's 
mouth  the  pliraseology  of  a  later  age.  In 
the  nature  of  things  he  can  only  give  us  the 
substance  of  conversations  such  as  these. 

Ver.  36. — And  Benaiahtlie  son  of  Jolioiada 
[probably  he  spoke,  not  because  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order  depended  upon  him 
(Bahr);  for  both  Zadok  and  Nathan  had  a 
much  more  important  part  to  pei-fomi,  but 
as  a  blunt  soldier  who  was  accustomed  to 
speak  his  mind]  answered  the  king  and 
said,  Amen:  the  Lord  God  [lit.,  "Jehovah, 
he  God,"  <&c.]  of  my  lord  the  ]png  say  go 
too. 

Ver.  87. — As  the  Lord  hath  heen  with  my 
lord  the  king  [cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  13.  "This 
plu-ase  expresses  a  very  high  degree  of  the 
Divine  favour"  (Eawlinson).  See  Gen.  xxvi. 
8,  4 ;  xxviii.  15  ;  xxxix.  2,  21 ;  Exod.  iii.  12; 
Josh.  i.  5;  1  Cliron.  xxii.  11,  &c.],  even  so 
ba  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  of  my  lord 
king  David.  [This  was  said  from  a  full 
and  honest  heart,  not  to  flatter  David's 
vanity  (Thenius).  It  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  so  far  as  we  know  him. 
And  the  prayer  was  fulfilled  (ch.  iii.  11, 12).] 
Ver.  38. — So  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada,  and  the  Cherethites,  and  the  Pele- 
thites  [these  were  the  royal  body-guard 
—11wi.iaT0(pv\aKeg  Josephus  calls  them — who 
were  commrnded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18 ;  XV.  18  ;  xx.  23  ;  xxiii.  2b).  But  while 
their  functiong  are  pretty  well  understood, 
great  differeuce  of  oi^inion  exists  as  to  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  the  words.  By  some 
they  are  supposed  to  be  Gentile  names.  A 
tribe  of  Cherethites  is  mentioned  1  Sam. 
XXX.  14.  (Cf.  Ezek.  xxv.  16  ;  Zeph.  ii.  5), 
and  in  close  connexion  with  the  Philistines 
(ver,  16).  Hence  CheretLite  has  heen 
thought  to  be  another  name  for  PhiUstiiT  : 
and  as  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  render  the  \\oi^ 
"Cretans,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
PhiliBtiueff  had  their  origin  from.  Crete. 


They  did  come  from  Caphtor,  and  that  is 
probably  Crete  (see  Gen.  x.  14 ;  Jer.  xlvii. 
4;  Amos  ix.  7;  Deut.  ii  23).  *n''!?S' 
again,  is  not  unlike  ^Hl^^?-  ^  favour  of 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  David  certainly 
had  a  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries  (2 
Sam.  XV.  18,  where  the  "  Gittites "  are 
connected  with  the  Cherethites).  Nor  does 
it  make  against  it  that  "two  designations" 
would  thus  "  be  employed  side  by  side  for 
one  and  the  same  people  " — as  if  we  should 
speak  of  Britons  and  Englishmen  (Bahr). 
For  the  names  look  hke  a  paronomasia — of 
which  the  Jews  were  very  fond — and  a  trick 
of  this  kind  would  at  once  account  for 
the  tautology.  [Since  writing  this,  I  find 
the  same  idea  has  ah-eady  occurred  to 
Ewald.]  But  the  other  view,  adopted  by 
Gesenius,  is  that  the  names  are  names 
of  office  and  function.  Cherethite  he  would 
derive  from  SIH.  cut,  slay ;  and  by  Chere- 
thites he  would  understand  "executioners," 
which  the  royal  body-guard  were  in  ancient 
despotisms  (Gen.  xxxix.  1,  Heb. ;  Dan.  ii. 
14,  &c.  See  on  ch.  ii.  25).  In  the  Pele- 
thites  (ri?3.  swiftness)  he  would  see  the 
public  coiuiers  {dyyapoi)  of  Eastern  mon. 
archies  (see  Herod.  viLi.  98  and  2  Chron. 
XXX.  6).  We  see  the  guard  discharging  the 
function  first  named  in  2  Kings  x.  25 ;  xi. 
4,  8 ;  and  the  latter  in  1  Kings  xiv.  27 
(marg.)]went  down  [i.e.,  from  the  palace  on 
Mount  Zion]  and  caused  Solomon  to  ride 
upon  King  David's  mule,  and  brought  him 
to  [hV;  cf.  ii.  261  Gihon[Chald.,  Syr.,  Arab., 
Shilohal . 

Ver.  39.— And  Zadok  the  priest  took  an 
horn  of  oil  [Heb.  the  oiL  The  "holy  a-.oint- 
ing  oU,"  Exod.  xxx.  25,  31,  compounded  as 
directed  in  vers.  23-25,  was  evidently  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxxi.  11 ;  xxxix.  38).  Eleazer  was  charged 
with  its  preservation  (Num.  iv.  16),  and  the 
Rabbins  say  it  lasted  till  the  captivity]  out 
of  the  tabernacle  [the  tabernacle  on  Slount 
Zion,  containing  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1 
Ciuon.  XV.  1)  must  be  meant  here.  There 
was  not  time  to  have  gone  to  the  tabernacle 
at  Gihon  (Stanley),  which  was  three  hours 
distance  from  Jerusalem  (Keil).  Though 
Abiathar  had  charge  of  this  sanctuary,  yet 
Zadok  would  readily  gain  access  to  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  king's  name]  and  anointed 
Solomon.  And  they  blew  the  trumpet  [cf. 
2  Sam.  XV.  10  ;  2  Kings  ix.  13  ;  xi.  14] ;  and 
all  the  people  said,  God  save  king  Solomon. 
[Notice  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  threefold 
charge  of  ver.  34  and  its  result.  Solomon 
was  confirmed  in  his  ofiUce  by  the  suffrage* 
of  the  people.] 
Yer.  40.— And  all  the  people  eaine  up  aftei 
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him  [same  expression  as  ver.  35.  The  pro- 
cession, the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  &c.,  had 
collected  a  large  crowd,  -which  followed 
Solomon  on  his  return],  and  the  people 
piped  [Heb.  were  piping]  with  pipes  [pipes 
or  flutes  were  used  on  occasions  of  rejoicing 
(Isa.  V.  12  ;  xxx.  29.  Cf.  1  Sam.  x.  5),  and 
also  of  mourning  (Jer.  xlviii.  36 ;  Matt.  ix. 
23).  It  is  true  that  a  very  slight  change 
(D^'p^n?  S'/'r'n'?  instead  of  n''V?q3  Q^'^^^nO) 
•will  give  the  meaning,  "  dancing  with 
dances,"'  which  Ewald  prefers,  on  the 
ground  that  "all  the  people"  could  not 
have  produced  their  pipes  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  the  objection  loses  its  force 
when  it  is  observed  (Eawlinson)  that  the 
text  implies  that  only  some  of  the  people 
piped.  "  All  the  people  came  up  .  .  .  aud 
the  peojple,^'  &c.  ^osides,  even  if  it  were 
not  so,  some  allowance  is  surely  to  be  made 
for  Eastern  hyperbole.  And  the  received 
text  is  to  be  preferred  on  other  grounds. 
The  LXX. ,  however,  has  t-)(ppf.vov  tv  p^oooTg] , 
and  rejoiced  with  great  joy  [Heb.  "were 
rejoicing  a  great  joy"] ,  and  the  earth  rent 
[this  is  certainly  a  straugly  hyperbolical 
expression.  For  ]}pZ  strictly  means  to 
cleave  asunder,  tear  open  (see,  e.g..  Num. 
xvi.  31 ;  Amos  i.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  12). 
And  Thenius  suggests  a  slight  emendation 
of  the  text,  viz.,  y^nJ^l  i^-^-t  "  resounded") 
for  J/'i23P11  which  would  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty. He  points  out  that  while  the  LXX. 
Cod.  Vat.  has  ippdyi],  some  versions  have 
■iJX'i'^'V,  aud  the  Vulg.  imonuit.  But  per- 
hajjs  it  is  safer  to  keep  to  the  lectio  ardua] 
wich  the  sound  of  them  FHeb.  "  with  their 
Toices  "] . 

Ver.  41.— Ana  Adonijah  and  all  the 
guests  that  were  with  him  heai'd  it  [it  is 
probable  thej-  "  were  listening  with  some 
anxiety  to  hear  if  anything  would  occur." 
Eawlinson]  as  they  had  made  an  end  [Heb. 
"  and  they  hadfinished"]  of  eating,  And  when 
Joab  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  [the 
orij^inal  ahnost  implies  that  Joabs  practised 
ear  was  the  first  to  catch  the  note  of  the 
trumpet.  He  seems  tc.  have  been  the  first 
to  suspect  its  signifjcanoe] ,  he  said,  Where- 
fore is  this  noise  of  the  city  being-  in  an 
uproar?  [More  exactly,  "in  commotion." 
riDln,  an  onomatopoetic  word,  like  our 
English  "hum."  We  speak  of  the  "  hum 
of  the  city,"  "  the  buzz  of  business,"  &c.] 

Ver.  42. — And  while  he  yet  spake,  be- 
hold, Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  the 
priest  [Cf.  2  Sam.  xv.  36  ;  xvii.  17.  His 
experience  had  marked  him  out  for  the  post 
of  _  watchman]  came  [That  he  bad  not 
arrived  before  shows  how  prompt,  and  even- 
hurried,  had  been  the  measures  taken  by 


Solomon's  party]  and  Adonijah  said  unt« 
him  [Heb.  and  LXX.  omit  "unto him"]  Comk 
In  [Heb.  come.  See  on  ver.  22.  "  Come 
in "  suggests  the  idea  of  a  house  or  tent, 
whereas  the  feast  was  al  fresco] ;  for  thoa 
art  a  valiant  man  [it  is  Adonijah  (not 
Joab,  as  Babr — of  course  by  an  oversight — 
says)  who  speaks  thus.  Perhaps  "  able," 
"honest,"  or  "worthy  man  "  (cf.  ver.  52  ; 
same  word  in  Heb. ;  also  Prov.  xii.  4)  would 
be  nearer  the  mark.  "  VaUant  "  is  clearly 
out  of  place]  and  bringest  good  tidings.  [A 
similar  expression  2  Sam.  xviii.  27.  It  was 
evidently  a  familiar  saying.  The  idea,  "a 
good  man  will  bring  good  news  "  corresponds 
-with  that  of  the  proverb  of  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13. 
Adonijah's  misgivings  reveal  themselves  in 
these  words.  He  fears  the  worst,  but  strives 
to  put  on  a  cheerful  face  and  to  encourage 
his  guests.] 

Ver.  43. — And  Jonathan  answered  and 
said  to  Adonijah,  VeiUy  [Eather,  "  nay 
but,"  "  on  the  contrary  "  {immo  vera).  See 
Gen.  xvii.  19,  Heb.,  "Nay,  but  Sarah  thy 
wife,"  &c.,  and  Gesen.,  Thesaurus,  sub  voce 
73X.  This  particle  has  not  "  always  an  ob- 
jecting force"  (Eawlinson) — see  Gen.  xlii.21, 
aud  especially  2  Sam.  xiv.  5  ;  2  Eings  iv.  14 
— but  only  in  the  later  Hebrew,  e.g.,  2 
Chron.  xix.  3;  xxxiii.  17]  our  Lord  king 
Da-vld  hath  made  Solomon  king. 

Ver.  44.- -And  the  king  hath  sent  with 
Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  the 
Cherethitas,  and  the  Pelethites  [see  on  ver. 
38] ,  and  they  have  caused  him  to  ride  upon 
the  king's  mule. 

Ver.  45.— And  Zadok  the  priest  and 
Nathan  the  prophet  have  anointed  him 
king  in  Gihon :  and  they  are  come  up  from 
theuce  rejoicing,  so  that  the  city  [nnp 
same  word  as  in  ver.  41.  Elsewhere  almost 
exclusively  found  in  poetry]  rang  again 
[rather,  "is  in  commotion."  Same  expres- 
sion in  ver.  41  and  Euth  i.  19,  where  it  is 
translated,  "  the  city  was  moved''].  This 
is  the  noise  [Heb.  voice]  that  ye  have  heard. 

Ver.  46. — And  also  [the  same  two  words 
are  found  at  the  beginning  of  vers.  47,  48. 
They  accord  well  with  the  brer.thless  and 
excited  state  of  the  speaker,  and  suggest 
how  each  successive  detail  told  on  the 
hearers]  Solomon  sitteth  [rather,  "  sate,  look 
his  seat,"  UaOiae  (LXX.)  aorist.  See  ver.  35] 
on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  [rather,  "  tlie 
royal  throne."  So  Gesen.  All  David'i 
directions  were  now  fulfilled] . 

Ver.  47. — And  moreover  [D3)  as  before] 
the  king's  servants  [see  on  ver.  33]  cam* 
to  bless  our  lord  Mng  Da-vld  [Jonatlian 
here  refers  in  all  probability  to  the  words 
of  Benaiah,  vers.  36,  37.  He  does  not  kno^ 
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the  exact  particulars,  and  ascribes  to  the 
"  servants  "  the  words  of  their  commander. 
Of  coiirse  it  is  possible  that  "  the  body- 
guard took  up  the  words  of  Jehoiada 
(Benaiah  ?)  their  captain  and  repeated  them 
with  some  slight  alteration."  Eawlinson] 
Baying,  God  '  so  the  Keri.  The  Cethib  has 
"  thy  God  ■']  make  the  name  of  Solomon 
better  than  thy  name  and  make  his 
throne  greater  than  thy  throne  [This 
prayer  was  fulfilled  (chap.  iii.  12  ;  iv.  21-24] , 
And  the  king  bowed  himself  [in  worship. 
Cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  31]  upon  the  bed. 

Ver.  48. — And  also  thus  saith  the  king, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which 
hath  given  one  to  sit  on  my  throne  this 
day,  mine  eyes  even  seeing  it.  [These 
last  words  are  added  because  it  is  quite  an 
exceptional  thing  for  a  king  to  see  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne.] 

Ver.  49. — And  aU  the  guests  [Heb.  called, 
LXX.  KX;jro(]  that  were  with  [Heb.  to] 
Adonijah  were  afraid  [Hf-b.  trembled]  and 
rose  up  [LXX.  omits]  and  went  every  man 
liis  way.  [This  fear  and  flight  betray  a 
consciousness  of  guilt.  They  cannot  have 
believed  in  the  right  of  primogeniture.] 

Ver.  50. — And  Adonijah  feared  because 
of  Solomon  and  he  arose  and  went  and 
caught  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  [Cf. 
chap.  ii.  28.  Probably  the  altar  of  Mount 
Zion,  chap.  iii.  15  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  17.  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  whether 
this  or  the  altar  at  Gibeon  (chap.  iii.  4)  or 
that  recently  erected  on  the  threshing  floor 
of  Aratmah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25)  is  meant.  For 
the  "  horns,''  see  Exod.  xxvii.  2 ;  xxxviii.  2  ; 
and  compare  xxx.  2.  They  were  of  shittim 
{i.e.,  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with  brass,  and 
served  a  double  purpose.  Victims  were 
bound  to  them  (Psa.  cxviii.  27),  and  blood 
was  put  upon  them,  Exod.  xxix.  12.  As  to 
the  altar  as  a  place  of  sanctuary,  see  on 
chap.  ii.  28.  Evidently  a  right  of  sanctuary 
existed  amongst  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  probably  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  referred  to  in  Exod. 
xxi.  14,  but  it  was  much  circumscribed  by 
the  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Ntmi.  XXXV.  10  sqq.)  By  "laying  hold  of 
the  horns  the  offender  thereby  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  saving  and 
helping  grace  of  God  "  (Bahr,  "  Svmbolik," 
i.  474) 

Ver.  51. — And  it  was  told  Solomon,  say- 
ing. Behold  Adonijahfeareth  King  Solomon, 
for  lo,  he  hath  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  saying,  let  king  Solomon  [this 
repetition  of  the  title  is  striking.  Both 
eoortiers  and  criminals  hasten  to  give  the 


young  Mng  his  new  honours.  In  Adonijah'B 
mouth  it  is  also  a  virtual  abdication  of  his 
claim  to  the  throne  and  a  direct  acknow- 
lodgment  of  the  new  monarch.  But  see 
on  vers.  1  and  35.]  swear  unto  me  to-day 
[Cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  23.  This  is  one  of  many 
passages  which  show  how  hghtly  the  Jews 
esteemed  promises  in  comparison  with 
oaths.  The  sentiment  possibly  took  its 
rise  in  the  oaths  sworn  by  the  Divine  Being 
(Gen,  xxii.  16 ;  xxiv.  7;  Exod.  xvi'.  IC,  &c.), 
though  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  asseverations  were  made  in  deference 
to  the  popular  sentiment.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  oath  held  a  much  more  conspicu- 
ous and  important  place  in  the  Jewish  than 
the  Christian  economy.  See  Gen.  xxi.  23 ; 
xxxi.  23  ;  Num.  xiv.  2 ;  xxx.  2  ;  Judges  xv. 
12 ;  xxi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  28 ;  Jer.  v.  2,  and, 
to  omit  other  passages,  1  Kings  i.  13  ;  ii.  8, 
23,  42.  Even  our  Lord,  who  rebuked  the 
habit  (Matt.  v.  34—37;  xxiii.  16—22)  re- 
spected the  adjuration  of  Caiaphas,  and 
St.  Pa«I  frequently  appeals  to  God  (Acts 
xxvi.  29  ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  xi.  31 ;  Phil.  i.  8.) 
The  Christian  reUgion,  as  it  has  gradually 
begotten  a  reverence  for  truth,  has  made 
the  simple  word  into  a  bond]  that  he  will 
not  slay  his  servant  [Cf.  "  I  will  be  King," 
ver.  5.]  with  the  sword  [the  usual  form  of 
capital  punishiueut,  ch.  ii.  8,  25,  31,  46. 
Adonijah  indirectly  confesses  thdA  he  had 
merited  death] . 

Ver.  51. — And  Solomon  said  [ie  .here- 
fused  to  swear] ,  If  he  will  shew  himself  a 
worthy  man  [S.^n-IS,  cf.  '?:n-i^'>N,ver.42], 
there  shall  not  an  hair  of  him  fall  to  the 
earth  [i.e.,  not  a  single  hair  shall  be  injured. 
Same  expression  1  Sam.  xi^.  45 ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  11 ;  Acts  xxvii.  34.  It  was  evidently  a 
famihar  saying]  but  if  wickedness  shall  be 
foimd  in  him,  [i.e.,  if  he  shall  commit  any 
fresh  crime]  he  shall  die  [Heb.  npj,  "then 
he  shall  die,"  emphatic] 

Ver.  53. — So  King  Solomon  sent  and  they 
brought  him  down  [The  altar  was  elevated: 
probably  a  slope,  not  steps  (Exod.  2-..  26) 
led  to  it]  from  [Heb.  from  upon.  B''  was 
still  clinging  to  it]  the"  altar.  And  ho  i^ame 
and  bowed  himself  to  king  SoloTact  [i.e., 
made  obeisance  to  him  as  king.  Gf .  "ers. 
16,  23,  31]  and  Solomon  saliJ  unto  him, 
Go  to  thine  house.  Thi^  waa  not  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment  from  couvt,  out  merely 
a  dismissal  to  a  private  life,  i'ivclving  a  tacit 
admonition  to  hve  quioUy  'aid  be  thankful 
that  his  Ufe  was  spa/-'/?  Vjn.  "  Vad^  in 
domum  tuam,  ibi  quies'-.';  ft  res  tuas  age,  n*« 
te  publicis  regni  met  vejotiU  immise^f 
(Corn,  k  Lapide)* 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1. — TTie  cliamber  of  sicTcness.  This  opening  chapter  of  1  Kings  intro- 
duces us  into  the  privacy  of  a  sick  room.  Stretched  upon  a  couch,  covered 
with  many  folds  of  rich  Eastern  drapery,  we  see  a  feeble,  decrepit,  attenuated  man. 
At  his  »ide  stands  a  fan-  young  girl,  assiduously  ministering  to  his  wants.  From 
time  to  time  the  door  opens,  and  prophet,  priest,  and  wan'ior  enter  to  receive  his 
instructions ;  for  happily  the  mind  is  not  a  wreck  like  the  body.  Its  vigour  is 
hardly  abated,  though  the  bodily  strength  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  He  has  but 
reached  the  appointed  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  yet — such  have  been  the  hard- 
sliips  of  his  life — thp  vital  force  is  spent.  They  cover  him  with  clothes,  but  he 
gpts  no  heat.  The  flame  of  life  is  slowly  but  surely  expking.  But  we  see  at  once 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  room ;  that  tliis  is  no  conmaon  patient.  The  gorgeoua 
apparel,  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  the  "  attendance  of  ministers,  the  standing  of 
servants,"  proclaim  it  a  king's  court.  And  the  insignia,  the  pomp,  the  profound 
homage  proclaim  that  this  sick  man  is  a  king.  Yes,  it  is  David,  second  king  of 
Israel,  but  second  to  none  in  goodness  and  true  greatness,  who  hes  here.  His 
chequered  life,  so  full  of  romance,  of  chivali-y,  of  piety,  is  drawing  near  its  close. 
But  the  hour  of  death  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  feebleness  and  decay.  For  sick- 
ness is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It,  too,  like  death,  "thunders  at  the  palace  gatai 
of  kings  and  the  dweUiiigs  of  the  poor."     There  is  no  release  in  that  war, 

••  Sceptre  and  crown  must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
^Vith  the  poor  com.mou  scythe  and  spader" 

The  sickness  of  David,  then,  may  fittingly  suggest  some  thoughts  as  to  sickness  in 
geueraL  What,  let  us  ask,  is  its  pui-pose,  what  its  uses  ?  Wiiy  is  it  that,  as  a  rule, 
a  period  of  gi-adual  decay  precedes  death  ?  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  man 
alone,  of  all  the  animals,  dies  of  disease.  Among  all  the  myriad  forms  of  hfe,  that 
is,  he  alone  dies  gi-adually.  The  lower  animals,  as  a  rule,  prey  upon  each  other. 
Blasts,  bu-ds,  fishes,  insects,  all  die  a  violent  death.  No  sooner  is  one  of  them 
attacked  by  sickness,  or  enfeebled  by  old  age,  than  it  is  dispatched  and  devoured 
by  its  fellows.  It  1°  thus  the  balance  of  the  species  is  preserved.  Bat  in  tlie  case 
of  men,  sudden  death  is  the  exception.  For  them  there  remains,  as  a  rule,  a  dis- 
cipline of  pain  prior  to  dissolution.  It  is  weU  to  ask  why  this -is.  The  general 
answer  is,  of  course,  obviou.s.  It  is  becau.se  of  that  other  life,  that  future  reckoning 
which  awaits  men  after  death.  Let  us  consider,  however,  in  what  ways  sickness 
and  pain  are  a  preparation  for  tlie  life  and  the  judgment  to  come. 

I.  Sickness  js  God's  notice  to  quit.  We  should  think  it  hard  to  be  ejected 
from  our  home  and  turned  into  the  street  without  due  notice.  We  want  a  Uttle 
time  to  make  preparations.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  are  leaving  our 
eartlily  tabernacle — lea^dng  not  a  home,  but  a  world.  Now  God  has  given  us 
abundant  and  repeated  notice  in  the  various  accidents  and  occurrences  of  hfe.  Too 
often,  however,  both  the  lessons  of  ProAddence  and  the  warnings  of  the  preacher 
are  unheeded.  So  the  Lover  of  souls  will  give  men  a  final  warning,  and  one  that 
they  cannot  mistake,  cannot  weU  disregard.  They  sha,U  feel  it  in  their  own  persons. 
Sickness  shall  bid  them  set  their  house  in  order  and  prepare  to  meet  their  God.  A 
German  fable  tells  us  that  once  upon  a  time  Death  promised  a  young  man  that  he 
would  not  summon  hirn  until  he  had  first  sent  several  messengers  to  apprize  him 
of  his  coming.  So  the  youth  took  his  fill  of  pleasure,  and  wasted  health  and 
Btrength  in  riotous  living.  Presently,  a  fever  laid  him  low.  But  as  no  messenger 
had  appeared,  he  had  no  apprehensions  ;  and  when  he  recovered,  he  returned 
fortnwitli  to  his  former  sins.  He  then  fell  a  prey  to  other  maladies,  but,  remem- 
bering his  covenant  with  Death,  made  hglit  of  them.  "  I  am  not  going  to  die,"  h# 
cried ;  "  the  first  messenger  has  not  yet  come."  But  one  day  some  one  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.    He  turned,  and  saw  Death  standing  at  his  elbow.   "  Follow  me." 
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Baicl  the  King  of  Terrors ;  "  the  hotir  of  thy  departure  is  come.''  "  How  is  this  ?  * 
exclaimed  the  youth  ;  "  thou  art  false  to  thy  Word  I  Thou  didst  promise  to  send 
me  messeBgers,  and  I  have  seen  none."  "  Silence  I "  sternly  answered  the 
Destroyer.  "  I  have  sent  thee  messenger  after  messenger.  What  was  the  fever  ? 
What  was  the  apoplexy  ?  What  .was  each  sickness  that  befel  thee  ?  Each  was 
my  herald ;  each  was  my  messenger."  Yes,  the  first  use  of  sickness  is  to  remind 
men  of  death.  And  how  much  they  need  that  reminder  we  may  learn  from  the 
case  of  David.  He  had  long  been  famiKar  with  death.  He  was  no  stranger  to 
"  th'  imminent  deadly  breach,"  had  known  many  "  hau-breadth  'scapes,"  and  often 
there  had  been  "  but  a  step  between  his  sonl  and  death."  Nay,  he  had  once  seen 
the  Destroyer  himself,  seen  him  standing  with  his  drawn  sword  ready  to  smite. 
And  yet  the  man  who  had  faced  death,  who  had  long  carried  his  life  in  his  haiid. 
receives  a  final  warning  ere  its  close.  That  sickness,  perhaps,  first  brought  Lome 
to  him  his  mortality,  first  cried  to  him,  ■"  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  God.  Remove  th« 
diadem  and  take  off  the  crown  "  (Ezek.  xxi  26).     But 

II.  Sickness  is  God's  way  of  weaning  men  FEOii  t^E  world.  It  is  natural 
to  cling  to  life ;  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  made  willing  to  leave  it.  Th© 
wrench  is  felt  the  less  when  some  of  the  ties  which  bind  ns  to  earth  have  been 
sundered :  when  life  loses  its  attractions.  It  is  the  office  of  pain  and  sickness  to 
make  life  valueless,  to  make  men  anxious  to  depart.  How  often  it  happens  that 
men  who  at  the  beginning  of  iUness  will  not  hear  of  death  are  presently  found 
praying  for  their  release.  Such  are  the  "u«es  of  adversit}-."  An  old  writer 
compares  affliction  to  the  bitter  miguent  which  nursing  mothers  who  would  weaa 
their  offspring  sometimes  put  upon  their  breast.  A  few  weeks  on  the  couch  of  pain, 
and  we  soon  cry  out  that  hfe  is  not  worth  the  living. 

III.  Sickness  is  God's  discipline  foe  paf.adise.  True  it  is  that  all  "  earthly 
care  is  a  heavenly  .discipline."  AH  the  ills  thut  flesh  is  heir  to  are  designed  to  be 
the  instruments  of  our  perfection.  Like  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  we  are  "  made 
perfect  through  sufferings."  For  ns,  as  for  Him,  "  the  cross  is  the  ladder  to 
heaven."  Those  are  two  suggestive  words,  which  only  differ  by  one  letter— -a0»;/iara, 
Hadnnara,  "  afflictions,  instructions."  But  while  all  affliction  is  a  school,  the  last 
illness  should  be  the  finishing  school.  At  the  last  assay  the  furnace  must  be 
heated  more  than  it  has  been  wont  to  be.  *'  I  have  learnt  more,"  said  Mr.  Cecil, 
"  within  these  curtains  in  six  weeks  than  I  have  learnt  in  all  my  life  before."  The 
chamber  of  sickness  is  an  evdorced. Retreat.  There,  ears  "that  the  preacher  could 
not  school  "  aa-e  compelled  to  listen.  There,  "hps  say  '  God  be  pitiful'  which  ne'er 
said  '  God  be  praised.'  There,  many  have  learnt  for  the  first  time  to  know  them- 
selves. And  how  necessary  is  this  last  discipKne  David's  sick-chamber  may  teach 
ns  ;  for  he  had  aheady  had  his  share  of  troubles.  His  life  had  been  largely  spent 
in  the  school  of  adversity.  "  In  joumeyings  often,  in  peril  of  robbers,"  &e.'(2  Cor, 
xi.  25, 26),  these  words  aptly  describe  his  early  career.  Ami  even  since  he  ascended 
the  throne,  how  often  has  the  sword  gone  through  his  soul.  Amnon,  Absalom, 
Tamar,  Abner,  Amasa,  what  tragedies  are  connected  with  these  names.  Few  men 
have  experienced  such  a  long  and  bitter  disciphne  as  he  ;  and  it  would  seem,  too,  to 
have  accomphshed  its  work.  If  we  may  judge  by  some  of  his  later  Psalms,  full  of 
contrition,  of  humility,  of  devout  breathings  after  God,  that  sweet  and  sanctified 
soul  had  "  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered."  But  he  is  not 
spared  the  final  chastening.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  must  go  awhile  into  the  gloom  and  the  silence  of  the  sick-room,  there  to  be 
made  fuUy  "  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Hght."  Men  often  pray  to 
be  spared  a  long  sickness,  often  commiserate  those  who  experience  one.  But  we 
have  learned  that  it  has  its  uses.  We  see  that  it  is  a  last  chance  given  to  men  :  a 
last  solemn  warning,  a  final  chastening  to  prepai-e  them  for  the  beatific  vision.  Tlie 
Neapohtans  call  one  of  the  wards  of  their  hospital  L'Antecamera  delta  Morte — the 
ante-chamber  of  death.  It  is  thus  that  we  should  regard  every  "  chamber  of  BickneBS."* 

Ver.  5  sqq.  with  ch.  ii.  13  sqq. — Adonijah'a  history  and  its  lesson$. 

X  He  was  a  spoilt  child. — "His  father  had  not  displeased  liim  at  any  time.* 
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(ch.  i.  7).  There  is  no  greater  nnlrindness  and  injustice  to  a  cliild  tlian  over-in- 
dulgence. The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man.  The  boy  who  has  all  his  own  way 
will  certaiuly  want  it  in  after  life,  and  will  not  get  it,  to  his  own  disappointment 
and  the  unhappiuess  of  all  around  him.  He  that  loveth  his  son  chasteneth  hiir\ 
betimes.  David  was  probably  so  engrossed  with  pnbhc  cares  and  duties  that  his 
first  care,  after  God — his  family — was  neglected.  How  unwise  are  those  parents 
who  devolve  the  care  of  their  children  at  the  most  critical  and  impressionable  time 
of  hfe  on  domestics,  who  are  often  ill-suited  or  unequal  to  the  charge.  One  of  the 
first  duties  a  child  demands  of  its  parents  is  that  it  should  be  corrected  and 
conquered.  The  will  must  be  broken  in  youth.  The  saphug  may  be  bent,  not  so 
the  trunk.  David's  unwise  indulgence,  his  sparing  the  rod,  prepared  a  rod  for 
his  own  and  Adonijah's  back.  It  was  the  sin  of  Eli  that  '*  his  eons  made  them- 
selves vile  and  he  restrained  them  not."  And  one  sin  of  David  was  that  he.  had 
not  checked  and  "  displeased  "  this  wUful  son. 

IL  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  danqeeous  fropertt.  "  He  also  was 
ft  very  goodly  man."  Gifts  of  form  and  feature,  much  as  all  admire  them,  and 
much  as  some  covet  them,  are  frequently  a  snare  to  their  possessor.  Perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  personal  beauty  has  oftener  proved  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  "  For  the 
most  part,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "itmaketh  a  dissolute  youth."  Oftener  still  it  spoUs 
the  character.  The  conceit  of  the  Platonists,  that  a  beautiful  body  loves  to  have  a 
beautiful  soul  to  inhabit  it,i3  unhappily  not  borne  out  by  facts.  "  A  pretty  woman," 
it  has  been  said,  and  it  is  often  true,  "adores  herself"  (Eugenie  de  Guerin).  The 
natural  tendency  of  this  possession  is  to  engender  pride,  selfishness,  conceit, 
ambition.  A  striking  exterior  has  often  cost  its  possessor  dear.  It  did  both 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  no  good.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  David's 
'^goodly'"  sons  conspired  against  him,  and  it  was  his  '■*■  fair  "  daughter  Tamar  was 
dishonoured.  Adonijah's  face  was  an  important  factor  in  his  history  :  it  contributed 
to  his  ruin.  It  favom-ed,  perhaps  it  suggested,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  He 
thought,  no  doubt,  "  the  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might."  Had  he  been 
blessed  with  an  insignificant  appearance  he  would  probably  have  saved  his  head. 
As  it  was,  courted  and  admired,  he  thought  the  fairest  woman  of  her  time  was 
alone  a  fit  match  for  him  ;  and  pride  whispered  that  a  man  of  such  a  presence  was 
marked  out  fur  a  king,  and  so  urged  him  to  his  ruin.  Let  us  teach  our  children  to 
covet  only  "  the  beauty  of  the  souL" 

III.  He  was  cursed  with  an  n;oEDiNATE  AMBirroN.  "  I  will  be  king." 
"  Cursed,"  for  it  has  cursed  and  bhghted  many  lives.  Like  the  ign  is  fatuus,  it  has 
lured  men  to  their  destruction.  It  has  been  well  called  "  a  deadly  tyi-ant,  an 
inexorable  master."  "  Ambition,"  says  the  most  eloquent  of  divines,  "  is  the  most 
troublesome  and  vexatious  passion  that  can  afflict  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  full  of 
distractions,  it  teems  with  stratagems,  and  is  swelled  with  expectations  as  with  a 
tympany.  ...  It  is  an  infinite  labour  to  make  a  man's  self  miserable  ;  he  makes 
his  days  full  of  sorrow  to  acquire  a  three  years'  reign."  What  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  these  words  does  Adonijah's  history  su]">ply.  If  he  could  but  have  been 
content  to  fill  the  second  place  he  might  have  lived  honoured,  happy,  and  usefid.. 
But  ambition  soured  and  then  cut  short  his  life.  How  much  of  the  misery  of  the 
world  is  caused  by  despising  "that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  us  "  and  stretching  out  after  another  for  which  we  are  not  fitted.  Adonijah's 
history  teaclies  this  lesson — Solomon  may  have  partly  drawn  it  from  his  life  and 
death — "  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,"  &c. 

IV.  He  stooped  to  unworthy  means  to  attain"  his  object.  "  Chariots,"  "horees, 
fifty  men  to  run  before  him."  It  is  much  like  the  Koman  device,  "Panem  et 
chcenses."  History  repeats  itself.  But  these  things  were  almost  innocenWcompared 
with  the  measures  he  took  when  these  failed.  The  smooth  intrigue  of  a  marriage, 
the  employment  of  the  king's  mother  as  his  tool,  the  plausible  words,  the  semblance 
of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will — and  aU  this  to  overthrow  a  brother  who  had 
generously  spared  his  life.  And  all  this  was  the  outcome  of  ambition — ambition 
which  makes  men  trample  on  the  living  and  the  dead.  Alas  I  we  never  know  to 
what  baae  courses  we  may  be  reduced  if  _we  once  embai'k  in  immoral  enterprises. 
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Adonijali's  "I  will  be  king"  led  to  conspiracy,  rebellion,  intrigue,  ingratitude;  to 
defiance  of  a  father,  of  a  brother,  of  God. 

V.  He  was  not  without  warning,  but  it  was  tn  vain.  The  failure  of  his  first 
conspiracy,  the  abject  terror  which  followed,  the  flight  to  the  sanctuary,  the  terrified 
cUngiug  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  the  piteous  entreaty  for  life — these  things  should 
have  been  remembered,  should  have  "  changed  his  hand  and  checked  liis  pride.''  Still 
more,  his  brother's  magnanimity, "  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  him  fall  to  the  earth ; " 
or,  if  not  that,  his  message,  "  If  wickedness  be  found  in  him  he  shall  die."  All  are 
of  no  avail.  The  passion  for  empire,  like  the  passion  for  play,  is  almost  incurable. 
Adonijah  was  playing  for  a  throne  :  he  staked  honour,  safety,  piety — and  lost.  He 
played  again — and  this  time  a  drawn  sword  was  suspended  over  his  head — he 
staked  his  life,  and  lost  it. 

VI.  He  was  suddenly  cut  off,  and  that  without  remedy.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  the  spoiled  child,  of  the  "curled  darling;"  this  the  end  of  his  pomp  and 
circumstance,  of  his  flattery  and  intrigue,  of  his  steadfast  resistance  of  the  wUl  of 
heaven — that  the  sword  of  the  headsman  smote  him  that  he  died.  Instead  of  the 
throne,  the  tomb  ;  instead  of  the  sceptre,  the  sword.  Chariots  and  horses,  visions 
of  empire,  visions  of  love — one  fell  thi-ust  of  the  steel  put  an  end  to  all  that.  Died 
Adonijah  as  a  fool  dieth,  ingloriously,  ignobly.  *'  When  we  are  dead,  all  the  world 
sees  who  was  the  fool."  Adonijah's  death  was  the  fitting  and  natm-al  conclusion 
of  his  hfe.     He  has  sowed  to  the  wind :  what  wonder  if  he  reaps  to  the  whirlwind. 

Ver.  6. — Adonijah  and  the  Lord^t  Anointed.  The  conspiracy  of  Adonijah  and 
its  issue  may  suggest  some  lessons  as  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  those  who 
oppose  His  reign.     For  consider — 

I.  Solomon  is  a  type  of  our  blessed  Lord.  This  is  universally  allowed.  The 
true  "son  of  David"  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the  true  Anointed 
One,  the  eternal  King  of  Israel.  Solomon  "the  peaceful"  prefiguied  the  great 
"  Prince  of  Peace." 

II.  The  kingdom  op  Solomon  foreshadowed  Christ's  reign.  This  is  taught 
"by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture"  (see  e.g.,  Luke  i.  82,  33,  and  cf.  2 
Sam.  vii.  11,  12 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  11,  sqq.  ;  Isa.  ix.  7 ;  xvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5). 

III.  The  opposition  to  Solomon's  rule  prefigured  the  resistance  of  the 
powers  of  this  world  to  Christ,  The  second  Psahn,  the  primary  reference  of 
which  is  to  Solomon,  has  its  absolute  fulfilment  in  our  Lord  (Acts  iv.  25-27).  Note 
here  (1)  As  against  Solonaon  were  leagued  princes,  priest,  and  general,  so  against 
the  Christ  were  gathered  tetrarch,  priests,  and  proconsul.  (2)  As  the  aid  of  religion 
was  invoked  against  Solomon  by  Adonijah  and  Abiathar  (note  on  ver.  9),  so  it  was 
invoked  against  our  blessed  Lord  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (St.  Matt.  xxvL  65;  St. 
John  xix.  7).     In  both  cases,  religion  was  used  as  a  cloke.     Now  observe — 

IV.  The    course    of  Adonijah's    conspiracy    foreshadows    (1)    the    brief 

SUCCESS,  AND  (2)  THE  SUDDEN   OVERTHROW,  OF  THE   POWERS  OF  EVIL.      (1)    The  brief 

success.  As  for  a  time  everything  seemed  to  favour  the  conspirators — David's  in- 
decision, Adonijah's  following,  &c. — so  now  the  powers  of  this  world  seem  to  have 
their  own  way.  The  silence  of  God,  a  corrupt  priesthood,  physical  force,  the 
chariots  and  horses  of  the  world,  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  wealth — all  seem  to 
promise  success.  The  cause  of  Christ,  Hke  that  of  Solomon,  seems  to  be  desperate. 
But  (2)  The  sudden  overthroto.  In  the  very  hour  of  api)arent  success,  amid  cries 
of  "God  save  King  Adonijah," the  trunapet  blast  proclairued  the  destruction  of  their 
hopes,  and  the  trembling  and  terrified  guests  huri'iedly  dispersed  to  then-  homes. 
So,  at  the  trump  of  the  archangel,  if  not  before,  the  "  gates  of  heU"  shall  be  over- 
come and  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  shall  be  put  to  confusion,  and  flee  to  the  moun« 
tains  and  hills  to  cover  thorn  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  30).  Meanwhile  the  Church  and  her 
ministers,  like  Batbsheba  and  Nathan,  must  cry  to  the  Eternal  Father,  "  Lord, 
how  long  "  (Rev.  vi.  10)  ? 

V.  The   DURATION   of  the   CONSPIRACY  PREFIGURES  (1)  THE  BRIEF  REJECTION  ANB 

(2)  THE  ETERNAL  REIGN  or  Chkist.  The  couspu-acy  lasted  at  the  longest  a  few 
weeks ;  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon  extended  over  forty  years.     The  conspiracy 
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against  Clrrist  has  lasted  over  1800  years— for  "  we  see  not  yet  all  tilings  pnt  undef 
him"— but  wliat  is  this  comparerl  with  eternity,  and  "He  shall  reign  for  ever  (md 
ever"  (Rev.  xi.  15 ;  cf.  Dan.  vi.  26). 

VI.  The  end  of  the  conspirators  foreshadows  (1)  the  judgment  and  (2)  thh 
DOOM  OF  THE  ENEMIES  OP  Chpost.  (1)  The  judgmc7tt.  No  sooner  was  Solomon 
anointf  d  king  than  lie  sate  in  judgment  upon  Adonijah  (ver.  52),  and  no  long  time 
afterwards  upon  Joab  and  Abiathar.  (2)  The  doom.  He  condemned  Abiathar  to 
banishment  (ch.  ii.  26),  and  appointed  Adonijah  aflfl  Joab  to  be  slain.  Even  so  our 
Lord  will  presently  sit  upon  the  judgment  throne  and  will  in  hke  manner  banish 
("  Depart,  ye  cursed  ")  and  dehver  to  death  ("  These  mine  enemies,  which  would 
not  that  i  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither  and  slay  them  before  me")  the 
opposers  of  His  glorious  reign. 

Ver.  11  sqq. —  The  Jewish  propTiei  :  an  example  to  the  Christian  pastor.  Tlie 
dealings  of  Nathan  with  David  may  suggest  some  thoughts  as  to  (1)  the  oflQce, 
and  (2^  the  duties  of  the  Christian  minister.     For  observe — 

The  Christian  MiNiSTJis  occupies  in  the  new  dispensation  a  position  some- 
what    ANALOGOUS    TO   THAT    OF   THE     PROPHET   IN   THE    OLD.       Prophecy,   that  is   tO 

say,  is  one  of  his  functions.  For  prophecy  does  not,  strictly  and  properly,  mean 
prediction  (or  foretelhng),  hnt  preaching  (or  forthtelling).  The  prophetes  was  the 
spokesman  or  interpreter  of  God.  (See  Introduction,  note.)  The  "  prophesyings  "  of 
the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xi.  xiv)  were  preachings  or  expositions ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  others.  So  the  prophet  was,  and  the 
preacher  is,  an  ambassador  for  God,  an  expounder  of  his  laws,  a  herald  of  his 
kingdom.  The  former,  therefore,  may  well  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  latter.  Now 
the  dealings  of  the  prophet  Nathan  with  King  David  were  of  two  kinds:  1.  He 
admonished  him  in  health;  2.  He  counselled  him  in  sichness.  Hence  let  us 
leai-n  that  we  owe  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  instruction  in  righteousness  ;  in 
other  words,  "both  piiblic  and  private  monitions  and  exliortations,  as  weU  to  the 
eick  as  to  the  whole  within  our  cm-es."  (See  "  The  Ordering  of  Priests,"  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.)  The  latter  are  liable  to  be  overlooked.  But  the  prophet 
further  suf^ests  to  us  (1)  what  are  the  ministrations  or  admonitions  the  pastor 
owes  to  hisflocTc,  and  (2)  wJiat  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  offer  them.  He 
teaches  the  former  by  his  dealings  with  David  in  health,  and  tbe  latter  by  his 
dealings  mth  David  in  sickness. 

I.  Under  the  first  head,  observe  that,  1.  Ee  boldly  denovmced  Davids 8  sin  (2  Sam. 
xii.  7)  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  his  life,  and  fearlessly  threatened  him  with  shame 
(ver.  11)  and  sword  (ver.  10).  2.  He  proclaimed  forgiveness  on  David's  repentance 
(ver.  13).  3.  He  ministered  comfort  in  David^s  sorrow  (ver.  25).  4.  He  en- 
couraged and  advised  David  in  his  undertakings  (2  Sam.  vii.  3—17.  Behold  here, 
the  principal  duties  of  the  pastoral  office— to  rebuke  sm,  to  pronounce  absolution,  to 
comfort  the  sorrowing,  to  guide  the  conscience.  And  note:  in  all  these  functions, 
Nathan  merely  echoed  the  word  the  Lord  had  given  him.  We  must  take  caie 
not  to  "  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  more  or  less." 

II.  Under  the  second  category,  we  find  that,  1.  He  w-is  faithful  to  his  God.  He 
had  been  employed  by  God  to  tieclare  Solomon  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He  would 
have  hcen  unfaithful  had  he  permitted  another  to  usurp  the  crown.  2.  He  iva$ 
faithful  and  deferential  to  his  king.  As  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  as 
trusted  adviser  and  counsellor,  he  owed  it  to  the  king  to  apprize  hhn  of  Adonijah's 
plot.  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  speak,  and  he  speaks— speaks  with  the' profound 
reverence  whicli  even  the  Lord's  prophet  owes  to  the  Lord's  anointed  (ver,  23). 
(A  great  churchman  confessed  that  he  had  not  served  his  God  as  faithfully  as  he 
had  served  his  king.  Nathan  was  trae  to  both.)  3.  He  was  disinterested.  He 
asks  no  favours  for  himself.  It  is  for  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  for  the  Jewish 
Church,  that  he  acts  and  speaks.  He  does  not  abuse  his  position  to  extort  gifts 
from  a  dying  man.  (Compare  Savonarola  dictating  the  terms  of  absolution  to 
Lorenzo  ile'  Medici.)  4.  He  was  discreet.  "  Wise  as  serpent,  but  harmless  as 
dove."    He  approaches  Bathsheba  (ver.  11),  excites  her  alarm  (ver.  12),  xiaaa  her 
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as  tlie  most  likely  agent  to  prevail  with  tlie  king,  instructs  her  (ver.  13),  follows  her 
(ver.  22).  *'  The  policy  of  Nathan  was  of  use  as  well  as  his  prophecy  "  (Bp.  Hah). 
Thus  the  prophet  teaches  the  pastor  to  use  all  fidehty,  to  show  true  loyalty  and 
courtesy,  to  act  purely  and  unselfishly,  to  use  the  means  God  has  put  within  his 
reach  with  consideration  and  discretion. 

The  Benedictus  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Benedictus  of  the  New  (Ver. 
48 ;  Luke  i.  68). 

On  two  memorable  occasions  this  doxology  has  been  found  on  the  Hps  of  the 
saints.  No  doubt  the  formula,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  was  a 
favourite  one  with  the  people  of  Israel ;  no  doubt  the  words  were  often  used  (cf. 
Ps,  xh.  13;  Ixsii.  18).  But  there  are  two  occasions  of  pre-eminent  interest  and  im- 
portance when  this  thanksgiving  broke  from  joyful  lips.  Let  us  consider  them. 
1.  It  was  used  (as  we  see)  by  the  aged  King  David  on  the  day  that  he  saw  his  son 
Solomon  (Peace)  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  2.  It 
was  used  by  the  aged  priest  Zacharias  on  the  day  that  he  saw  his  son  John  (Grace), 
the  forerunner  of  Messiah,  brought  into  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  just 
possibles  ci'Qt  hardly  probable,  that  the  words,  as  used  by  tlie  latter  (under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Luke  i.  67)  had  a  reference  to  their  use  by  the 
former.  But  it  may  be  instructive,  nevertheless,  to  compare  these  two  ascriptions 
of  praise,  for  they  are  more  or  less  characteristic,  the  one  of  the  old  dispensation, 
the  other  of  the  new.     Let  us  observe, 

I.  Their  points  of  contact.     II.    Their  points  op  contrast. 

I.  They  are  ahke  in  three  particulars.  1.  Each  Benedictus  was  in  some  sort 
the  ^'  Nunc  Dimittis"  of  an  aged  saint.  Each  proceeded  from  a  man  "old  and 
stricken  in  years"  (1  Kings  i.  1  ;  Luke  i.  7)  ;  each  from  a  man  of  fer\'ent  piety 
(1  Kings  xi.  4 ;  Luke  i.  6)  ;  each  was  suggested  by  the  speaker's  son  rising  up 
to  take  his  place,  and  to  carry  on  his  and  God's  work.  2.  Each  Benedictus  wax 
connected  with  a  son  of  David.  The  first  was  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
anointing  of  a  Son  of  David  to  be  King  ;  the  second  was  in  thankful  anticipation  of 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  David  to  be  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Note  :  all  the 
praises  of  Scripture  connect  themselves  directly  or  indirectly  with  Christ.  3.  Each 
Benedictus  was  elicited  hy  God's  gracious  fulfilment  of  His  piomise.  The  first 
commemorated  the  realization  of  the  promise  of  a  successor  made  through  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  12) ;  the  second,  the  (proximate)  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of 
a  Saviour,  made  by  "  all  the  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began  "  (Luke  i.  70) , 
and  of  which  the  promise  of  2  Sam.  vu.,  was  a  foretaste  and  pledge.  Note  :  in  all 
ages  the  faithfulness  of  God  has  elicited  the  thankfulness  of  his  people. 

IL  But  let  us  now  consider  their  points  of  contrast.  These  are  fom-  in  number, 
and  show  how  the  thanksgiving  of  Da-\dd  was  for  temporal,  and  that  of  Zacharias 
for  spu-itual  benefits.  1.  The  Benedictus  of  Da^ad  celebrated  the  ascent  of  the 
throne  of  Israel  by  his  Son ;  that  of  Zacharias,  the  leaving  of  the  throne  of  Heaven 
by  the  Son  of  God.  Solomon  was  beginning  his  glory  :  Jesus  had  laid  His  aside. 
Solomon  was  going  to  be  ministered  unto :  Jesus  to  minister  to  others.  2.  The 
Benedictus  of  David  commemorated  the  gift  of  a  son  to  rule  His  people :  that  of 
Zacharias,  the  gift  of  a  Saviour  to  redeem  the  world  (vers.  68,  77,  79).  S.  The 
Benedictus  of  David  proclaimed  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  preserved  in 
his  house :  that  of  Zacharias,  that  through  the  "  house  of  David  "  a  "horn  of  salva- 
tion" was  raised  np  for  men.  The  aged  king,  doubtless,  thought  that  in  Solomon 
God  had  "  made  the  horn  of  David  to  bud"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  17)  ;  but  Zacharias  cele- 
brated the  true  fulfilment  of  that  promise — its  blossoming  into  salvation,  4.  The 
Benedictus  of  David  celebrated  the  reign  of  a  son  who  should  be  a  man  of  peace 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  9) :  that  of  Zacharias,  the  coming  of  one  who  should  guide  men's 
"feet into  the  way  of  peace"  (ver.  79).  We  said  each  Benedictus  was  a  sort  of 
Nunc  Dimittis.  That  last  sentence  of  David's — "  Mine  eyes  also  seeing  it " — carry 
our  thoughts  to  another  of  the  Evangehcal  Hymns,  the  Nunc  Dimittis  of  Simeon 
— "  Mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."  Zacharias  was  not  a  greater  poet  than 
David.    And  David,  as  well  as  he,  spake  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2).     Yet 
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how  mucli  grander,  and  every  way  nobler,  is  the  Benedictiis  of  tlie  latter  than  that 
of  the  farmer  ;  of  the  New  Testament  than  the  Old.  It  is  because  the  theme  is  so 
much  higher,  and  the  benefits  are  bo  much,  greater,  because  '*  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here* 

The  two  triumphal  entries. — Twice  in  the  history  of  JemsaJem  has  a  Son 
of  David  ridden  through  her  streets,  sitting  on  ass  or  mule,  amid  the  shouts  and 
praises  of  the  people.  Let  us  compare  the  two  occasions.  They  will  fui-nish  a 
further  proof  and  iUustration  of  the  typical  character  of  Solomon;  a  further  proof 
that  a  "  greater  than  Solomon  is  here."     Observe — 

I.  The  triumphal  bide  through  the  city  was  in  each  case  after  an 
ANOINTING. — Solomon  had  been  anointed  by  x^rophet  and  priest :  Jesus,  the  Divine 
Solomon,  by  God  himself.  Solomon's  anointing  was  with  holy  oUout  of  the  tabernacle 
(ver.  39) ;  that  of  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  iv.  18;  Acts  iv.  27;  x.  38). 
Solomon  was  anohited  to  be  king :  Jesus  to  be  King,  and  Priest,  and  Prophet. 

II.  Each  rode  through  the  city  as  king  (vers.  34,  85). — "  God  save  King 
Solomon,"  cried  the  populace.  "  Blessed  is  the  king  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord"  (Luke  xix.  38).  In  each  case  the  words  were  true,  *'  Behold  thy  King 
cometh  "  (Matt.  xxi.  5  ;  John  xii.  15).     And 

III.  Each  rode  as  the  Son  of  David  (1  Kings  i.  43 ;  Matt.  xxi.  9)  — Did  the 
populace  remember  the  triumphal  progress  of  Solomon,  one  thousand  years 
before,  through  those  same  streets,  as  they  cried,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David'' 
(Matt.  xxi.  9—15). 

IV.  Each  rode  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. — Each,  that  is  to  say, 
was  acknowledged  as  king  by  popular  acclaim.  In  each  case,  a  curious  Oriental 
hyperbole  expresses  the  enthusiastic  rejoicing  and  the  deafening  cries  of  the 
thi'ong.  "  The  earth  rent  "  (1  Kings  i.  40).  "  The  stones  would  immediately  cry 
out "  (Luke  xix.  40 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxi.  10).  But  hero  the  resemblance  ends.  Hence- 
forward how  gi-eat  and  striking  is  the  contrast. 

I.  All  the  great  people  surrounded  Solomon  :  our  Lord  was  preciedetd  and 
FOLLOWED  BY  THE  POOR,  The  dignitaiies  of  the  realm,  both  in  church  and  state, 
prophet  and  pi-iest,  soldier  and  civilian,  aU  assembled  to  do  Solomon  honour.  But 
«ur  Lord  had  none  of  these  to  do  Him  reverence.  "  Master,  rebuke  Thy  disciples  " 
(Luke  xix.  39).     The  pomp  and  grandeur  were  all  on  the  side  of  Solomon. 

II.  Solomon  went  to  sit  on  his  throne  :  Jesus  to  suffer  and  reign  on  the 
<3E0ss.  The  former  rode  to  ease  and  gloi-y  and  pomp  and  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  latter  to  shame  and  spitting,  to  denial  and  death.   But,  crux  scala  caeli. 

III.  Solomon  rode  to  glory  :  Jesus  to  bring  others  to  glory.  The  triumphal 
entry  of  Solomon  was  an  ordinary  thing.  Such  royal  progresses  have  often  been 
before  and  since.  But  never  has  the  world  seen  such  an  entry  as  thf.t  of  our 
Bedeemer.  He  might  have  reigned  as  a  king,  but  He  chose  to  suffer  as  a  felon : 
He  might  have  lived  for  self.  He  chose  to  die  for  others.  ShaU  we  deny  Him  our 
hosannas  ?     ShaU  not  earth  and  heaven  ring  with  His  praises  t 

HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  5. — The  sin  of  ambition.  Ambition  is  not  always  wrong.  It  is  a 
common  inspu*ation ;  and  when  the  desire  for  distinction  is  associated  with  fitness 
for  it,  the  call  to  effort  and  advance  is  from  God.  But  for  such  ambition  the  world 
would  stagnate.  When  the  schoolboy  is  working  for  a  prize,  when  the  writer  or 
speaker  resolves  to  be  amongst  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  when  the  man  of  busi- 
ness presses  on  towards  the  front  ranks  in  the  commercial  world,  we  see  wha^ 
should  be  applauded  and  not  condemned,  so  long  as  lawful  objects  are  sought  by 
lawful  means.  Let  us,  in  all  our  pursuits,  remember  God's  laws  for  exaltation. 
Men  are  to  go  higher,  when  they  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  lower  sphere.  They 
are  to  rise  on  performances,  and  not  on  discontent.  Hence,  if  ambition  be  con- 
scientious, it  wLLl  prompt  to  the  minutely  faitlifal  performance  of  trivial  duties. 
"With  a  tireless  hand  crooked  things  will  be  made  straight,  and  rough  places  plain, 
before  the  glory  is  revealed.     If,  however,  ambition  be  not  ruled  by  righteousnesa. 
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or  modified  by  love,  if  it  is  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  and  of  the  wUl  of  God, 
then  it  is  a  sin ;  the  sin  which  was  the  herald  of  disobedience  and  death,  the  source 
of  the  tyi'anny  and  bloodshed  which  have  desolated  the  world.  It  was  this  sin 
of  which  Adonijah  was  guilty  when  he  "exalted  himself,  saying,  I  will  be  king  !  " 
Let  us  see  wherein  the  sinfulness  of  his  sin  lay. 

I.  This  ambition  prompted  Adonijah  to  an  infringement  of  the  divine 
ORDINANCE.  It  has  been  said  that  his  act  was  natural,  though  foohshly  precipitate  ; 
for,  according  to  the  usual  law  of  primogeuitui'e,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  tlu'one. 
But  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  never  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  in 
spuit  was  a  theocracy  throughout.  The  invisible  King  distinctly  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  appointment  (Deut.  xvii.  14,  15).  True,  seniority  was  a  tacit  indi- 
cation of  the  Divine  will,  but  this  was  always  overruled  by  any  special  revelation 
of  God's  choice.  He  who  had  chosen  David  from  amongst  his  brothers,  chose 
Solomon,  and  there  was  fitness  in  the  choice  ;  not  only  because  as  a  man  of  peace 
he  was  qualified  to  build  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  9),  but  also  because  his 
succession  was  a  pledge  to  his  parents,  and  to  aU  the  people,  that  after  the  death  of 
their  first  child  the  sin  of  David  and  Bathsheba  was  buried  in  oblivion  (comp.  Psa. 
U.  2,  7,  9,  with  Isa.  xUii.  25,  &c.).  This  Divine  choice  was  publicly  known. 
Nathan  sided  with  Solomon  not  as  "  the  leader  of  a  court  cabal,"  but  as  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord ;  and  Adonijah  himself  was  well  aware  of  the  election  of  his 
brother  (ch.  ii.  15).  When  Adonijah  said  "I  will  be  king,"  he  deliberately  set 
up  his  will  against  God's.  A  deep  significance  underhes  God's  choice  of  men.  He 
elects  according  to  fitness  and  fits  according  to  election,  so  that  tlieie  is  ultimate 
harmony  between  circmnstances  and  character.  The  two  sons  of  Zebedee  were 
taught  this.  They  had  as  much  seeming  right  to  the  place  of  honour  which  they 
sought  as  had  Adonijah  to  the  throne.  They  belonged  to  "  the  twelve,"  were 
personally  beloved  of  their  Lord,  and  their  mother  was  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  of  those  who  ministered  to  Jesus.  But  Jesus  said,  "  to  sit  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father."  In  other  words,  honours  would  be  given  by  law  and  not 
l)y  favour ;  not  from  arbitrary  impulse,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was  right  and 
iitting.  Draw  lessons  of  contentment  from  the  assurance  that  our  lot  is  appointed 
by  God.  Show  the  necessity  for  our  own  sakes  of  submissiveness  in  prayer,  lest 
God  should  give  us  our  request  and  send  leanness  into  our  soul. 

II.  This  ambition  was  a  craving  for  outward  honour,  and  not  for  inward 
worth,  "  He  prepared  Mm  chariots  and  horsevien  and  fifty  men  to  run  before 
him.'^  His  ambition  was  to  have  these  for  their  own  sakes,  not  to  increase  his 
influence  for  good.  Nor  was  he  the  last  man  who  cared  for  glitter  and  show.  The 
candidate  for  a  competitive  examination,  who  seeks  only  for  honours,  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  learning  and  studious  habits  which  may  be  acquu-ed,  wiU  never  be 
a  ti-ue  student.  So  with  the  professional  man  who  works  for  money  only,  &c. 
Honom's  thus  won  are  unsatisfying  and  transient.  Their  worth  is  fitly  represented 
in  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  coronation  of  a  Pope.  The  M.  C.  holds  in 
one  hand  a  lighted  taper,  and  in  the  other  a  reed  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  flax. 
The  flax  is  ignited  and  flashes  up  into  light,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  flame  dies 
out  and  the  thin  ashes  fall  at  the  Pontitf's  feet,  while  a  sonorous  voice  chants  the 
words,  "  Pater  sanctus,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi."  The  pagans  understood  to  some 
extent  the  lesson  we  seek  to  enforce.  Their  temple  of  honour  had  only  one  entrance, 
and  that  was  through  the  temple  of  virtue.  Over  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  oi 
Christ  these  words  are  wi'itten,  "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  he 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  In  the  day  when  spiritual  reaUties  shall  be 
revealed  there  shall  be  not  the  glorification,  but  the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,"  and  in  the  outcome  of  character  inwrought  by  God's  Spirit  true  and  lasting 
glory  shall  be  found. 

III.  This  ambition  asserted  itself  with  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others. — David  still  reigned ;  Solomon  was  his  appointed  successor ; 
but  Adonijah  trampled  their  rights  beneath  his  feet  as  he  mounted  the  throne. 
Selfishness  is  the  chief  of  those  elements  in  ambition  which  constitute  its  sinfuluesa. 
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Hence  we  may  test  ambition,  by  asking  ourselves  how  we  regard  onr  competitors. 
If  a  man  envies  others  ;  if,  without  compunction,  he  will  crush  another  to  the  wall 
that  he  may  pass  him  by ;  if  he  refuses  to  help  another  in  sore  straits,  who  is  within 
his  reach,  on  the  ground  that  every  man  is  for  himself ;  then  his  ambition  is  a  sin. 
This  is  more  clearly  revealed  by  our  Lord  than  by  the  old  dispensation.  He  has 
taught  us  not  only  to  love  our  neighbours,  but  our  competitors,  and  even  our  foes. 
He  has  urged  us  to  "  bear  one  another's  burdens,"  to  deny  ourselves,  and  take  up 
our  cross  to  follow  Him.  The  Christian  Church  has  a  sacrifice  for  its  basis,  and  a 
cross  for  its  banner. 

IV.  This  ambition  was  nurtured  in  defiance  op  significant  warning. 
Adonijah  repeated  his  brother's  offence.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  xv.)  He  knew  how  that 
bright  young  Ufe  had  closed  in  darkness,  when  Absalom  died  helpless  and  unpitied 
by  the  hand  of  Joab.  He  had  often  seen  his  father  sitting  looking  at  himself  with  a 
far-off  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  still  were  saying,  "  O,  Absalom,  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!"  Yet  the  same  sin  which  had  been  so 
signally  punished  he  resolved  to  commit.  History  is  crowded  with  illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  men  who  have  lived  as  Adonijah  did  have  found  their  honours 
unsatisfying,  and  have  died  in  disappointment  and  despair.  Alexander,  who  con- 
qnered  the  world,  died,  after  setting  fire  to  a  city,  in  a  scene  of  awful  debauchery. 
Hannibal,  who  at  one  time  could  fill  three  bushels  with  the  gold  rings  of  fallen 
knights,  died  by  poison,  administered  by  his  own  hand,  unwept  in  a  foreign  land. 
Csesar,  who  conquered  eight  hundred  cities,  fell  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  fi-iends, 
in  the  place  of  his  noblest  triumph.  I^apoleon,  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  died  a 
heart-broken  captive.  It  has  been  writ  large,  in  letters  of  blood,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  "  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  1" 

Conclusion. — WiU  you,  with  the  nobler  possibilities  set  before  you  in  the  gospel, 
whom  angel  voices  are  calling  to  higher  things,  whose  conscience  is  whispering  of 
duty  and  love,  to  whom  Christ,  the  suffering  Saviour,  the  King  of  Glory,  says, 
"Follow  Mel"  wiU  you,  hke  Adonijah,  turn  to  the  ways  of  self-indulgence  and 
Tainglory,  to  prove  as  he  did  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  de^th." — A.  B. 

Ver.  6. — Moral  ruin  in  a  religious  home.  It  fa  s  notorious  fact  that  the  sons 
of  devout  men  sometimes  prove  a  curse  to  their  parents,  and  bring  dishonour  on 
tibe  cause  of  God.  When  sin  entered  the  world,  it  caused  the  earth,  on  which 
flowers  had  aforetime  blossomed,  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  briars.  This  is  a  picture  of 
a  sad  truth,  known  in  the  first  home,  and  in  many  another  since.  Eve  rejoiced 
over  the  fair  child  she  had  "gotten  from  the  Lord,"  and  did  not  suspect  that 

Eassions  were  sleeping  within  him  which  would  nerve  his  arm  to  strike  the  fatal 
low  which  slew  his  brother  and  destroyed  his  mother's  peace.  Such  sorrow  has 
been  experienced  in  subsequent  history.  Isaac's  heart  was  rent  by  the  deceit  of 
Jacob  and  the  self-will  of  Esau.  Jacob  found  his  own  sin  repeated  against  himself, 
for  he  who  had  deceived  his  father  when  he  was  old  and  blind,  suffered  an  agony 
of  grief  for  years,  because  he  was  falsely  told  by  his  sons  that  Joseph  was  dead. 
Probably  few  have  had  more  domestic  sorrow  than  David.  He  experienced,  in  its 
bitterest  form,  the  gi'ief  of  a  parent  who  has  wished  that  before  liis  son  had  brought 
such  dishonour  on  the  home,  he  had  been,  in  the  innocence  of  his  childhood,  laid  to 
rest  beneath  the  daisies.  Of  Da-v^d's  sons,  Amnon,  the  eldest,  after  committing 
a  hideous  sin,  had  been  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Absalom,  his  brother.  Absalom 
himself  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  had  been  killed  by  Joab,  as  he  hung 
helpless  in  the  oak.  Cliileab  (or  Daniel)  was  dead.  And  now  of  the  foiurth  son, 
the  eldest  surviving,  Adonijah,  this  sad  story  is  told.  Adonijah's  sin  seems  so 
unnatural  at  first  sight  that  we  must  try  and  discover  the  sources  whence  so  bitter 
and  desolating  a  stream  flowed.  We  shall  find  them  in  three  adverse  influences 
▲BOUND  HIM  AT  home,  wliich  are  hinted  at  in  our  text- 

I.  Adonijah  inherited  a  constitutional  tendency  to  ambition  and  self- 
OONCEIT.  His  association  with  Absalom  is  not  without  significance.  The  two 
brothers  were  alike  in  their  siu  and  yi  the  tendencies  whioh  l«d  to  it.  These  were 
inherited. 
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(1)  The  law  that  "  liTce  produces  like"  which  is  proved  to  demonstration 
in  the  breedinor  of  lower  animals  (illustrations  from  horses  bred  for  speed  or  en- 
durance, dogs  for  fleetness  or  scent,  pigeons  for  swiftness  or  beauty,  etc.),  asserts 
itself  in  man.  Not  only  are  pJiysical  qualities  inherited,  so  that  we  recognise  a 
•'  family  hkeness  "  between  children  of  the  same  parents ;  but  mental  qualities  are 
inherited  too  ;  statesmanship,  heroism,  or  artistic  gift,  reappearing  in  the  same 
family  for  generations.  Moral  tendenoies  are  transmitted  too ;  and  Scripture 
exemplifies  it.  If  Isaac  is  so  luxurious  that  he  mu'^t  have  his  savoui-y  dish,  we  do 
not  so  much  wonder  that  Esau,  his  son.  sells  his  bkthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
If  Eebekah,  like  Laban  her  brother,  is  greedy  and  cunning,  her  son  Jacob  inherits 
her  tendency,  and  must  live  a  life  of  suffering,  and  jiresent  many  an  agonising 
prayer  before  he  is  set  free  from  his  besettiug  sin.  So  is  it  still.  The  drunkard 
gives  to  his  offspring  a  craving  for  drink,  which  is  a  disease.  In  more  senses  than 
one,  "The  evil  that  men  do  hves  after  them.''  Surely,  then,  when  not  only  future 
happiness,  but  t'ne  destiny  of  children  depends  on  the  choice  of  a  Life  partner,  there 
should  be  regard  paid  not  merely  to  physical  beauty,  or  mental  endowment,  or 
social  position,  but,  above  all  these,  to  moral  and  spiritual  worth. 

(2)  It  is  argued  that  this  laio  of  moral  heritage  affects  personal  responsi- 
hility ;  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  a  man  for  a  sin  to  which  he  is  natu- 
rally prone.  But  "  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  Whatever 
your  parentage,  you  are  not  "  committed  to  do  these  abominations."  If  the  dispo- 
sition be  evil,  it  need  never  become  the  hahit  of  hfe.  It  is  something  you  may 
yield  to,  bub  it  is  something  you  may  resist ;  for  "  He  is  faithful  who  will  not 
suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  what  you  are  able  to  bear."  Eather  should  any 
tendencies  to  evil  be  recognised  as  God's  voice  calling  attention  to  the  weak  places 
of  character,  that  there  we  may  keep  most  eager  watch  and  ward.  And  because 
we  are  weak.  He  has  sent  His  Son  to  bring  dehverance  to  the  captives,  tliat  through 
Him  we  may  be  inspired  with  hope,  and  fitted  with  strength,  and  rejoice  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Clurist  makes  His  people  free. 

II.  Adonijah  was  misled  by  adulation.  "  He  was  also  a  very  goodly  man." 
Physically,  as  well  as  morally,  he  was  a  repetition  of  Absalom.  His  parents  were 
guilty  of  partiahty.  David  loved  him  the  more  because  (like  the  lost  boy)  Adonijah 
■was  so  fair,  so  noble  in  mien,  so  princely  in  stature.  Courtiers  and  soldiers  (who 
looked,  as  they  did  in  Saul's  time,  for  a  noble-looking  king)  flattered  him.  Joab 
and  Abiathar  joined  the  adulators.  Intoxicated  with  vanity,  Adonijah  set  up  a 
royal  court,  as  Absalom  had  done  (see  ver.-5).  Every  position  in  life  has  its  own 
temptations.  The  ill-favoured  child  who  is  the  butt  at  school  and  the  scapegoat  at 
home  is  tempted  to  bitterness  and  revenge.  His  character  is  likely  to  be  unsightly, 
as  a  plant  would  be,  which  grows  in  a  damp,  dark  vault.  There  can  behttle  beauty 
if  there  is  no  sunshine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gift  of  physical  beauty  attracts 
attention  and  wins  admiration,  or  if  conversational  power  be  brdhant,  &c.,  it  is  a 
source  of  peril.  Many  a  one  has  thus  been  befooled  into  sin  and  misery,  or  entrapped 
into  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  by  hfelong  sadness  paid  the  penalty  of  folly,  or 
venturing  too  far,  promjited  by  ambition,  has  fallen,  like  Icarus  when  his  waxen 
wings  melted  in  the  sunshine.  "When  that  time  of  disappointment  and  disenchant- 
ment comes,  happy  is  it  when  such  an  one,  hke  the  prodigal,  comes  to  himself,  and 
Bays,  "  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father  1 " 

III.  Adonijah  was  undisciplined  at  home.  '*  His  father  had  not  displeased 
him  at  any  time  in  saying,  Why  hast  thou  done  so  .?"  This  refers  not  only  to  the 
Bpecial  act  of  rebellion,  but  to  the  tendencies  and  habits  leading  up  to  it,  which 
David  had  not  checked,  for  fear  of  vexing  the  high-spirited  lad.  The  weak  indul- 
gence of  childi-en  (such  as  that  which  Eli  exhibited)  is  the  cause  of  untold  misery. 
Not  many  parents  blazon  abroad  the  story  of  their  domestic  giief.  Loyal  hands 
draw  down  the  veil  over  the  discord  at  home,  and  that  agony  of  prayer  which  is 
heard  by  "  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret."  You  do  not  see  the  gu*l  who  mars  the 
beauty  of  her  early  womanhood  by  a  flippant  disregard  of  her  parents,  and  whose 
own  pleasure  seems  to  be  the  only  law  other  life.  You  do  not  see  the  child  whose 
hasty  passion  and  uncontrolled  temper  are  the  dread  of  the  household  ;  who,  by 
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his  ebiillitious  of  rage,  gets  what  he  wishes,  till  authority  is  disregarded  and  trodden 
underfoot.  You  do  not  see  the  son  who  thinks  it  manly  to  be  callous  to  a  mother's 
anxiety  and  a  fathei-'s  counsels,  who  likes  to  forget  home  associations,  and  is  sink- 
ing in  haunts  of  evil,  where  you  may  weep  over  him  as  a  wreck.  Eut,  though  you 
see  them  not,  they  exist.  Far  otherwise,  in  some  of  these  sad  experiences,  it 
might  have  been.  Suppose  there  had  been  firm  resolution  instead  of  habitual 
indulgence  ;  suppose  that  authority  had  been  asserted  and  used  in  days  before  these 
evil  habits  were  formed ;  suppose  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  futiu'e  to  chance, 
counsels  and  prayers  had  moulded  character  during  moulding-time — might  there 
not  have  been  joy  where  now  there  is  gi'ief  ?  Heavy  are  oui-  responsibilities  as 
parents.  Yet  splendid  are  our  possibihties  I  These  children  who  may  prove  our 
curses  may,  with  God's  blessing  on  oui*  fideHty,  gi-ow  up  to  be  wise,  pure-hearted, 
courageous  men  of  God,  who  will  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  and  pm-ge 
this  nation  of  its  sins,  and  make  the  name  of  "  the  King  of  saints  "  honoured  and 
praised  throughout  the  world  !  "  Train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord."— A.  B. 

Vers.  39-41. — TTie  dethronement  of  the  false  hy  the  entlironement  of  the  true. 
When  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  brought  David  news  of  Adouijah's  revolt,  and 
told  him  that  Joab  and  Abiathar  were  at  the  coronation  feast  at  En-rogel,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  king  made  no  du*ect  attack  on  the  conspirators.  He  merely  com- 
manded that  Solomon  should  be  seated  on  the  royal  mule,  that  he  should  ride  in 
state  to  Gihon,  and  that  there  Zadok  should  anoint  him  king,  and  })roclaim  by  the 
Bound  of  trumpet  that  he  was  appointed  ruler.  It  was  this  which  paralysed  the  traitor- 
©us  assembly.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  to  then:  scheme  what  the  blast  of  the 
rams'  horns  was  to  the  walls  of  Jericho,  when  they  fell  in  u-reparable  itiin.  Da\dd's 
method  was  the  wisest,  the  surest ;  for  it  not  only  removed  a  present  evU,  but  pro- 
vided a  future  good.  The  lesson  is  obvious,  and  is  susceptible  of  wide  application  ; 
that  the  false  is  most  surely  dethroned  by  the  enthronement  of  the  true.  The  strong 
man  armed  keeps  his  goods  in  peace,  untU  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come.  (See 
Luke  xi.  21,  22.)     Suggest :  applications  of  this  principle. 

I.  Vain  thoughts  are  to  be  expelled  by  the  incoming  of  what  is  wise  and 
GOOD.  The  Psalmist  hated  "  vain  thoughts,"  because  he  loved  God's  law  (Psa. 
cxix.  113).  When  the  heart  is  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  there  is  room  for  worse 
evUs  to  come  (Matt.  xii.  44).  The  full  mind  and  heart  are  safe.  Apply  to  the  con- 
quest of  wandering  thoughts  in  worship,  of  vanity  in  children,  &c. 

II.  Self-will  is  to  be  coxquered  by  a  noblee  and  stroxgeb  will.  We  are 
early  taught  this.  Every  child  carries  out  his  own  wishes  without  regard  to  others, 
till  he  i-ecogiiizes  that  the  parent's  will  is  authoritative.  Sooner  or  later  there  is  a 
struggle,  and  only  when  it  is  decided  in  one  way  is  there  rest.  Similarly  we  have  to 
learn  to  subordinate  our  thoughts  to  God's  revelation,  our  wishes  to  His  will,  and 
this  lesson  is  more  painfully  learnt  as  the  years  pass  by  and  the  habit  of  self-rule 
grows  stronger. 

III.  Unworthy  affections  are  to  be  overcome  by  a  worthy  love.  When  love 
is  set  on  the  unworthy,  force  is  useless,  argument  is  vain.  But  if  the  love  is  diverted 
to  a  nobler  object,  it  naturally  disentangles  its  tendrils  from  the  unworthy.  In  the 
highest  sphere  it  may  be  said  of  love  to  owe  Lord, "  that  love  shall  all  vain  love  expel." 

IV.  Error  is  to  be  subdued  by  truth.  The  hatred  of  artizans  to  machinery 
when  first  introduced  was  not  conquered  by  dragoons,  nor  by  prisons,  but  by  the 
discovery  on  their  part  of  the  mistake  they  had  ignorantly  made.  So  with  all 
errors.  We  shall  not  destroy  heathenism  by  the  abuse  of  the  idols,  but  by  the 
presentation  of  Christ. 

V.  Care  is  to  be  extirpated  by  prayer.  In  many  hearts  care  is  enthroned. 
To  many  a  one  our  Lord  might  say,  "  Thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things."  We  cannot  reason  away  our  anxieties,  nor  force  them  from  our  minds, 
but  we  can  liave  the  rest  our  children  have,  who  never  trouble  about  the  morrow, 
because  they  trust  in  us.  It  would  be-vain  to  say,  "  Be  careful  for  nothing,"  unless 
the  apostle  could  add  the  alternative,  "  6iii  in  everything,  by  praj'er  and  supplioft* 
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tion,  witli  thanksgiving,  make  your  requests  known  unto  God ;  and  tlie  peace  of 
God  wlaich  passeth  all  understanding  shall  keep  yoiu-  hearts  and  minds." 

VI.  Evils  keigning  in  society  are  to  be  overthrown  by  what  is  nobler  than 
IHEY. — Apply  this  broadly,  e.g.,  wholesome  hterature  must  defeat  pernicioub. 
Low  amusements,  intoxicating  drinks,  &c.j  will  pass  away  when  there  is  the 
establishment  of  nobler  substitutes  for  these. 

The  whole  subject  is  smnmed  up  in  Christ — the  true  King  of  humanity, 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  loved  and  enthroned.  Draw 
the  analogy  between  Solomon  the  anointed  king,  as  he  rides  on  the  mule  into 
Jerusalem  amid  the  acclamntions  of  the  people,  and  the  entry  of  our  Lord  into 
Jerusalem  as  described  Matt.  xxi.  If  worldliness,  or  selfishness,  or  ambition,  or 
lust  has  been  reigning  in  your  heart,  the  usurped  will  be  dethroned  when  you  wel- 
come Christ  as  King  and  say,  *'  0  Lord  our  God,  other  lords  besides  thee  have 
had  dominion  over  us,  but  now  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  our  Lord,  to  the  gko 
of  God  the  Father."  ^^ 

*  Descend  to  Thy  Jerusalem,  O  Lord, 
Her  faithful  chUdren  cry  with  one  accord ; 
Come,  ride  in  triumph  ou  ;  behold,  we  lay 
Our  guilty  lusts  and  proud  -wills  in  Thy  way. 

Thy  road  is  ready,  Lord  ;  Thy  paths,  made  straight,"" 

In  longing  expectation  seem  to  wait 

The  consecration  of  Thy  beauteous  feet, 

And,  hark,  hosanuas  loud  Thy  footsteps  greet. — ^A.  Bi 


EXPOSITION. 


C5HAPTER  n.  1—11. 

TeOI     IiiST     WOKDS     AND    DEATH     OF    DaTID. 

— The  death  of  David,  and  of  course  the 
diarge  which  preceded  it,  did  not  foUow 
immediately  (as  the  casual  reader  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose)  on  the  events  related 
in  chap.  i.  We  find  from  1  Chron.  xxiii. — 
xxix.  23,  that  the  aged  king  recovered  suffi- 
cient strength  to  leave  his  sick  room,  to 
gather  round  him  the  princes  of  Israel 
(1  Ghron.  xxiii.  2),  to  make  a  number  of 
fresh  arrangements  respecting  the  priests 
and  Levites  and  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  even  to  • '  stand  up  upon  his 
feet"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  2)  and  address  a 
large  assembly  respecting  the  erection  and 
adornment  of  the  Temple.  And  once  more, 
in  strains  which  are  among  the  noblest  and 
sweetest  which  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
ever  penned,  he  "blessed  the  Lord  before 
all  the  congregation"  (ch.  xxix.  10.  sqq.) ; 
he  also  instituted  festal  sacrifices  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  witnessed 
a  second  and  probably  more  formal  and 
pubUc  consecration  of  his  son  to  the  kingly 
office  (vers.  21,  22;  cf.  1  Sam.  xi.  15; 
S  Sam.  v.  3).  Bnt  the  recovery  cannot 
have  been  otherwise  than  transient — it  was 


but  the  sudden  brightening  of  the  flaiM 
before  it  dies  out  in  the  socket — and  we  se* 
him  in  this  second  chapter,  once  more  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  death.  Now,  he  has 
already  given  his  parting  charge  to  the 
princes  of  the  realm,  and  has  publicly 
exhorted  Solomon  to  discharge  bis  duties 
faithfully  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  10) ;  but  as 
he  feels  the  end  approaching,  he  summons 
him  to  his  side  to  impart  to  him  his  last 
and  private  instraotions,  and  addresses  liinri 
thus: 

Ver.  1. — 1  go  the  way  [lit. ,  I  am  walking 
(same  word  as  in  ver.  3)  in  the  way]  of  all 
the  earth  [i.e.,  of  all  the  sons  of  eaith,  all 
mankind  (cf  1  Sam.  17,46;  1  Kings  x.,  24; 
Psa.  Ixvi.  4,  &e.)  The  path  to  Sheol,  tbe 
path  wbich  all  his  forefathers,  and  imtold 
millions  more,  have  trod,  he  is  treading  it 
now.  The  words  sound  like  a  reminiscence 
of  Josh,  xxiii.  24.  Perhaps,  too,  the  thought 
of  Joshua  suggested  to  his  mind  the  next 
words] :  but  be  thou  strong,  and  be  a  man. 
[Similar,  though  not  identical,  words  were 
four  times  addressed  to  Joshua  (Josh.  i. 
6,  7,  9,  18),  and  David  may  well  have 
thought  that  his  son,  in  entering  iipon  his 
difficult  duties,  was  not  at  all  unlike  Joshua 
when  he  succeeded  Moses  in  the  leadership- 
of  Israel,  and  that  he  needed  similar  en- 
couragement.   It  is  not  necessary  to  sap- 
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pose,  as  Canon  Ea^linson  does  ('•  Speaker's 
Com.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  489),  that  in  the  words, 
"  show  thyself  a  man,"  we  have  a  reference 
to  Solomon's  youth;  for  words  precisely 
similar  were  addressed  to  each  other  by  the 
Philistines  at  Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  9).  The 
age  of  Solomon  at  his  accession  is  very- 
do  ubtful.  David  said,  "  Solomon  my  son 
is  young  and  tender "  (1  Chron.  xxii.  5 ; 
xxix,  1)  ;  and  Solomon  says  of  himself,  •'  I 
am  a  little  child  "  jbi?  "'^'2  (1  Kings  ui.  7). 
Jo?ephus,  probably  reflecting  the  tradition 
of  Ms  time,  fixes  his  age  at  foui  teen ; 
Eupolemus  at  twelve.  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  words  "  young  and  tender"  almost 
forbid  the  favourite  opinion  that  he  was 
•bout  twenty.] 

Ver.  3. — And  keep  the  charge  pit., 
"  watch  the  watch "  {custodies  custodiam 
Jehovae),  or,  "  serve  the  service."  Bahr 
paraphrases,  "  be  a  true  wat<jher  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah."  The  words  are  con- 
stantly employed  to  denote  a  strict  per- 
formanco  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  or 
of  the  duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
(Lev.  viii.  35 ;  xviii.  30 ;  Numb.  i.  53 ; 
iii.  7,  8,  25,  28,  32,  38  ;  xxxi.  30 ;  1  Chron. 
xxili.  32,  &c.  ;  also  Gen.  xxvi.  6).  "The 
reference,"  says  Eawhnson,  "is  to  the 
charge  given  to  all  the  kings  in  Dent, 
xvii.  18—20."  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  restricting  it  to  that  one  injunction. 
What  the  charge  is  is  explained  presently] 
•f  the  Lord  thy  God  to  walk  In  Eis  ways, 
to  keep  [same  word]  His  statutes,  and 
His  ccnuuandments,  and  His  judgments, 
and  His  testimonies  [it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  clear  and  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween these  four  words,  as  the  older  ex- 
positors do.  "  The  phrase  is  derived  from 
the  Pentateuch  "  (Wordsworth).  The  force 
of  the  accumulation  of  practically  synony- 
mous terms  is  to  represent  the  law  in 
its  entirety  {"Die  Totalitat  des  Gesetzes," 
Keil) ;  cf.  Deut.  v.  31,  viii.  11,  and  espe- 
cially Psa.  cxix.] ,  that  thou  mayest  prosper, 
[The  marginal  rendering,  "do  wisely,"  is 
preferred  by  some  (Keil,  e.g.)  ;  but  the 
translation  of  the  text  has  the  authority 
of  Gesenius  and  others  on  its  side,  and 
gives  a  better  meaning.  "  The  context 
evidently  requires  'prosper'  here,  as  in 
Josh,  t  7"  (Rawlinson).  "That  thou 
mayest  .  .  .  do  wisely  "  is  a  very  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  to  ver.  3.  We 
have  here  an  evident  reminiscence  of  Josh. 
i.  7  ;  possibly  also  of  Deut.  xxix.  9.  David 
was  unquestionably  well  versed  in  the 
Bcriptures  of  that  age,  of  which  every  king 
was  commanded  to  make  a  copy. 

Ver.  4. — That  the  Lord  may  contlniie 
[rather,  ♦*  establish  "  (;/(  conJimi''t).  as  »t  is 
remdend  in  'i  Sam.  vii.  25,  where  this  sams 


word  of  pro  nise  is  spoken  of.  Cf.  1  Kings 
vui.  26]  His  word  which  He  spaLe  con- 
cerning me  [by  the  mouth  of  Isuthan, 
2  Sam  vii.  12 — 17  (cf.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  4)  ;  or 
David  may  refer  to  some  subsequent  pro- 
mise made  to  him  directly.  In  the  promise 
of  2  Sam.  vii.  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
stipulations,  "If  thy  children,"  &c.  But 
both  here  and  in  Psa.  cxxxii.  12,  and  in 
1  Kings  viii.  25,  special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  condition  {dum  se  bene 
gesserint),  which  no  doubt  was  understood, 
if  not  expressed,  when  the  promise  was 
first  made],  saying,  If  thy  children  take 
heed  to  pit.,  "keep,"  same  word  as  in  vers. 
2,  .Sj  their  way,  to  walk  before  me  In  truth 
with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul 
there  shall  not  fail  thee'  pit.,  "  be  cut  off  to 
thee,"  as  marg.  (cf.  1  Sam  ii.  29;  Josh.  ix.  23). 
This  word  does  not  occur  in  the  original 
promise  made  through  Nathan.  But  it  does 
occur  in  subsequent  versions  of  the  promise, 
1  Kings  viii.  25,  ix.  5,  aa  well  as  here — a 
strong  presumption  that  the  promise  must 
have  been  repeated  to  David  in  another 
shape],  said  he,  a  man  on  the  throne  of  Israel 

But  this  thought — that  the  permanence 
of  his  dynasty  depended  on  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  law  as  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Moses  {i.e.,  in  all  its  details),  seemg 
to  have  reminded  the  dying  man  that  he 
himself  had  not  always  kept  the  statutes 
he  was  urging  his  successor  to  keep.  It 
had  been  his  duty  as  king,  as  the  power 
ordained  of  God,  to  visit  all  violations  of 
the  law  of  God  with  their  appropriate 
penalties  ;  and  this  duty,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  had  been  neglected.  For  the  law 
of  Moses,  reaffirming  the  primaeval  law 
which  formed  part  of  the  so-called  '■  precepts 
of  Noah  "  (Gen.  6)— that  ix.  blood  must  be 
expiated  by  blood — enjoined,  with  singular 
emphasis  and  distinctness,  the  death  of  the 
murderer  (Numb.  xxxv.  16,  17,  18,  19, 
30—33  ;  Exod.  xxi.  14).  It  declared  that 
60  long  as  murder  remained  unptmished, 
the  whole  land  was  defiled  and  under  a 
curse  (Numb.  xxxv.  33).  And  it  gave  the 
king  no  power  to  pardon,  no  discretion  in 
the  matter.  Until  the  red  stain  of  blood 
was  washed  out  "  by  the  blood  of  him  that 
ehcd  it "  the  Divine  Justice  was  not  satis- 
ficd,  and  a  famine  or  pestilence  or  sword 
might  smite  the  land.  Now,  David  kne^ 
all  this :  he  could  not  fail  to  know  it,  fol 
he  had  seen  his  country,  a  few  year?  before- 
visited  by   a  famine   because   of  the   nxi- 
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avenged  blood  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  1).  And  yet,  one  notorious  and  in- 
famous murderer  bad  not  been  put  to 
death.  The  assassin  of  Abner  and  of 
Amasa  still  polluted  the  earth,  still  occu- 
pied a  distinguished  position,  and  defied 
punishment.  But  if  the  law  of  Moses  was 
to  be  kept,  then,  whatever  it  might  cost, 
and  however  painful  it  might  be  (Deut. 
xix.  13),  he  must  die;  and  David,  for  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,  the  stability  of  his 
throne,  and  above  all,  the  honour  of  God, 
must  require  his  death.  No  doubt  it  had 
often  biirdened  his  mind,  especially  during 
these  last  days  of  feebleness,  the  thought 
that  punishment  had  been  so  long  delayed ; 
and  therefore,  as  he  sees  the  end  approach- 
ing, he  feels  that  he  must  enjoin  upon  his 
successor  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty  which 
he  had  been  too'  "weak"  to  discharge 
(2  Sam.  iii.  39).    Hence  he  proceeds, 

Ver.  6. — "Moreover,  thou  knowest  also 
what  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah  [there  is  no 
•'  emphasis  on  these  words :  he  who  was 
mine  own  sister's  son,"  as  Wordsworth,  see 
on  i.  11] ,  did  to  me  and  [this  last  word  has 
no  place  in  the  original,  and  should  be  left 
out,  as  it  is  misleading.  It  makes  David 
demand  the  death  of  Joab  partly  because  of 
the  private  injuries  he  had  suffered  at  his 
hands,  and  partly  because  of  his  two  brutal 
murders  mentioned  presently.  But  this 
is  just  what  David  did  not  do;  for  he  is 
careful  to  exclude  all  mention  of  his  private 
wrongs.  It  is  true,  he  says,  "  what  Job 
did  to  me,"  but  that  is  because  "the 
sovereign  is  smitten  in  the  subject "  (Bp. 
Hall),  and  because  the  first  of  these  mur- 
ders had  caused  David  to  be  suspected  of 
complicity,  while  each  had  deprived  him  of 
an  able  officer.  And  the  words  that  follow] 
what  he  did  to  the  two  captains  of  the  hosts 
of  Israel  [these  words  are  clearly  expUcative 
of  the  "what  he  did  to  me."  Only  thus  can 
we  explain  the  absence  of  the  "  and  "]  unto 
Abner  the  son  of  Ner  [2  Sam.  iii.  27.  This 
was  one  of  those  foul  murders  to  which  the 
law  expressly  denied  any  right  of  sanctuary, 
for  it  was  "  with  guile  "  (Exod.  xxi.  14).  Joab 
"  took  Abner  aside  in  the  gate  to  speak  with 
him  peaceably,  and  smote  him  there  in  the 
abdomen  "] ,  and  unto  Amasa  the  son  of 
Jether  [or  Ithra.  In  2  Sam.  xxvii.  24, 
Ithra  is  called  "  an  Israelite,"  an  obvious 
mistake  for  "  Ishmaelite,"  as  indeed  it 
stands  in  1  Cbmn.  ii.  17.  Amasa's  mother, 
Abigail,  was  sister  of  David  and  Zeruiah  ; 
Amasa,    consequently,    was    Joab's    first 


cousin.  This  murder  was  even  fouler  than 
that  of  Abner.  Here  there  were  ties  of 
blood  ;  they  were  companions  in  arms,  and 
there  was  no  pretence  of  a  vendetta] ,  whom 
he  slew  and  shed  [ht.,  "  put,"  a  somewhat 
strange  expression.     It  almost  looks  as  if 

"Ivil?,  "upon  him,"  had  dropped  out.  The 
meaning  "make,"  which  Keil  assigns  to 
D"'b  is  not  borne  out  by  his  references, 
Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Exod.  x.  2.  "  Showed," 
"  displayed,"  is  nearer  the  original] ,  the 
blood  of  war  in  peace  [the  meaning  is 
obvious.  Blood  might  lawfully  be  shed  in 
time  of  war,  in  fair  fight ;  and  Joab  might 
have  slain  the  two  captains  in  battle  with- 
out guilt.  But  he  slew  them  when  they 
were  at  peace  with  him  and  unprepared,  by 
treachery] ,  and  put  the  blood  of  war  [the 
LXX.  bas  aljia  ddJiov,  "innocent  blood"] 
upon  his  girdle  that  was  about  his  loins 
and  in  his  shoes  that  were  on  his  feet 
[we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  girdle  and 
sandal  are  mentioned  as  "  die  Zeichen  des 
Kriegerstandes"  (Bahr),  i.e.,  military 
insignia;  nor  yet  that  the  idea  is  "from 
the  girdle  to  the  sandal"  (Ewald),  i.e., 
copiously.  These  are  usual  (hardly 
"principal,"  as  Keil)  articles  of  Eastern 
dress,  of  the  civilian's  as  well  as  of 
the  soldier's,  and  these  two  are  mentioned 
because,  no  doubt,  the  horrible  details  of 
the  two  murders,  and  especially  of  the  last 
(see  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  had  been  reported  to 
David.  He  had  been  told  at  the  time  how 
the  blood  of  Amasa  had  spurted  on  to  the 
girdle  of  Joab,  and  streamed  down  into  his 
sandals,  and  these  details,  which  no  doubt 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  are 
recited  here  to  show  how  dastardly  and 
treacherous  was  the  deed,  and  how 
thoroughly  Joab  was  stained  with  innocent 
blood,  blood  which  cried  to  heaven  for 
vengeance  (Gen. iv. 10)]. 

Ter.  6. — Do  therefore  according  to  thy 
wisdom  [cf .  Prov.  xx.  26.  It  needed  great 
discretion  in  exacting  the  puuisiiment  oi 
death  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  so  power- 
ful, who  had  such  influence  with  the  army 
and  the  people,  whose  crimes  had  been 
passed  over  for  so  long  a  time,  to  whom 
David  was  so  much  indebted — Joab  had 
partly  won  and  had  twice  preserved  for 
him  his  crown — and  to  whom  he  was  alhed 
by  ties  of  blood.  To  act  precipitately  or 
unwisely  might  provoke  a  revolution] ,  and 
let  not  his  hoar  head  [see  on  ver.  9.  Joab, 
though  David's  nephew,  could  not  have 
been  much  his  junior,  and  David  was  now 
seventy]  go  down  to  the  grave  In  peac«. 
[He  must  die  a  violent,  not  a  natural  death, 
as  Corn,  a  Lap.  This  expression,  no  doubt, 
looks  vindictive,  but  that  is  solely  because 
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•we  forget  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  (as  one  of  temporal  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Seethe  "  Exposi- 
tor," vol.  iiL  p.  114) ,  the  position  of  David  as 
king  (as  the  authorized  dispenser  of  punish- 
ments, and  as  responsible  to  God  for 
dispensing  them  without  fear  or  favour), 
and  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  code  (as  a 
lex  talionis,  demanding  blood  for  blood,  and 
requiring  the  magistrates  and  people  to 
purge  themselves  of  the  guilt  of  blood  by 
demanding  "the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it"). 
Let  these  considerations  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  warrant  for 
charging  David  with  malevolence.  Words- 
worth lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  Joab  had 
not  repented  of  his  crimes.  But  we  need 
have  recourse  to  no  such  suppositions.  The 
Jewish  law  afforded  no  place  of  repentance 
to  the  murderer.  No  amount  of  contrition 
would  cleanse  the  laud  of  blood.  The 
temporal  penalty  must  be  paid.  In  the 
case  of  David  himself,  it  was  only  commuted 
by  special  revelation  (2  Sam  xii.  10,  13, 
14),  not  remitted. 

Ver.  7. — And  to  the  sons  of  BarzUlal 
[the  "  Beni-BarzUlai  "  would  include  son, 
or  sons,  and  all  other  descendants.  It  is 
highly  probable,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated,  that  Chimham  was  the  son  of  Bar- 
rillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37).  Eawlinson  says, 
"  Who  the  other  sons  were  is  not  known." 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  there  were  any  other 
eons.  The  family  was  still  existing  temp. 
Ezra  (Ezra  ii.  61),  where,  it  is  worth  notic- 
ing, we  real  of  the  daughters  of  BarziUai 
(ef.  Nehem.  vii.  63).  In  Jeremiah  xli.  17, 
we  read  of  the  "habitation  (miil,  cara- 
Tanserai,  khan)  of  Chemoham,"  where  the 
Keri  has  Chimham.  It  has  been  argued 
from  the  mention  of  this  name,  and  the 
fact  that  their  khan  was  near  Bethlehem, 
that  David  or  Solomon  gave  the  family  land 
there] ,  and  let  them  be  of  those  that  eat  at 
thy  table  [i.e.,  of  those  who  have  their  sus- 
tenance from  the  royal  table,  not  necessarily 
at  it  (Keil)  ;  cf.  Dan.  i.  5  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  29. 
Presence  at  the  table  is  expressed  by 
\^W  ^y  (2  Sam.  ix.  11,  12).  It  was  es- 
teemed an  essential  part  of  royal  munifi- 
cence throughout  the  East  that  the  king 
should  feed  a  large  number  of  retainers  and 
dependant.-?.  Cf.  the  account  of  Solomon's 
daily  provision  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  2'6 ;  also 
2  Sam.  XIX.  28;  Judges  i.  7]  ;  for  so  [i.e., 
in  like  manner,  with  food]  ;  they  came  to 
ne  [lit.,  "  came  near."  The  Hebrew  21P 
often  includes,  as  here,  the  idea  of  succour. 
Cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  10;  Lam.  iii.  67.  Barzilln] 
•ertainly  came  (2  Sara.  xvii.  27),  and  pro- 
bably Chimham,  but  the  Speaker's  Com- 


mentary is  mistaken  when  it  says  that 
"  Chimham  is  mentioned  as  present."  Ha 
was  present  at  the  return  of  DaA-id  (2  Sam. 
xix.  31,  38,  but  not  necessarily  before] 
when  I  fled  because  of  [lit.,  "  from  the  face 
of  "]  Absalom  thy  brother. 

The  mention  of  Absalom,  and  those 
terrible  days  of  revolt  and  anarchy,  when 
he  was  constrained  to  flee  for  his  Ufe,  seems 
to  have  reminded  the  dying  king  of  one  of 
the  bitterest  ingredients  of  that  bitter  cup 
of  shame  and  suffering — the  cruel  curses  of 
Shimei.  He  remembers  that  the  sin  of 
Shimei,  which  was  nothing  else  than  treason 
and  blasphemy,  has  so  far  escaped  punish- 
ment. In  a  moment  of  generous  enthusiasm, 
he  had  included  Shimei  in  the  general 
amnesty  which  he  proclaimed  on  his  return 
(2  Sam.  xix.  23).  He  had  thought,  no 
doubt,  at  the  time  only  of  the  offence 
against  himself;  he  had  forgotten  his 
sacred  and  representative  character  as  "the 
Lord's  anointed ;  "  or  if  he  had  remem- 
bered it  (ver.  21)  the  emotions  of  that 
memorable  day  had  obscured  or  perverted 
his  sense  of  justice  and  duty.  But  he  has 
since  realized — and  the  thought  weighs 
upon  his  conscience  in  the  chamber  of 
death — that  he  then  pardoned  what  he  had 
no  power  to  pardon,  viz.,  a  sin  to  which 
the  Mosaic  law  attached  the  penalty  of 
death.  For  blasphemy,  as  for  murder, 
there  was  no  expiation  short  of  the  death 
of  the  blasphemer  (Lev.  xxiv.  14 — 16  ;  cf. 
1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13) ;  and  blasphemy,  like 
murder,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same 
extent,  involved  those  who  heard  it  in  its 
guilt,  until  they  had  discharged  themselves 
of  their  sin  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  (Lev. 
xiv.  14  ;  cf.  Lev.  v.  1).  But  Shimei,  so  far 
fi-om  having  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  had  been  twice  protected  against  it ; 
twice  preserved  alive,  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
the  supreme  magistrate,  the  executor  of 
law.  And  David,  who  has  been  chargyig 
his  son  to  keep  the  law,  now  r.  alizes  that 
he  himself  has  been  a  law-broaker.  He  has 
kept  his  oath,  sworn  to  his  own  or  his 
people's  hurt,  and  he  will  keep  it  to  the 
end.  But  Solomon  is  under  no  such  obli- 
gation. He  can  demand  the  long  arrears 
of  justice,  none  the  less  due  because  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  and  the  royal  lachea 
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('•  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi ")  ;  he  can 
deal  with  the  blasphemer  as  the  law  directs, 
and  this  David  now  charges  him  to  do. 

Yer.  8.— And,  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee 
[Bahr  understands  by  '^"IV,  "near  thee,"  {in 
dtiner  Nahe)   because  Bahurim  was  near 
Jerusalem,      Eeil  gathers  from  this  word 
that  Shimei  "was  living  at  that  time  in 
Jerusalem,"  and  refers  to  ver,  36,  which,  if 
anything,  implies  that  he  was  not.     But  it 
is  worth  sug.esting  whether  Shimei  may 
not  be  the  Shimei  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  ch.  i  8.    (Dean  Stanley  notices 
this  as  a  possibility,  but  alleges  nothing  in 
support  of  it :  "Jewish  Church,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
171,  note.)     We  there  imd  Shimei  and  Kei 
mentioned  as  firm  adherents  of  Solomon  at 
the  time  of  Adonijah's  rising,  and  in  these 
words,   they   "were  not  with  Adonijah." 
Surely  it  is  not  an  unfair  presumptiou — if 
there  is  nothing  to  rebut  it — that  the  Shimei 
subsequently  mentioned  as  "with"  Solomon 
is  the  same  person.    But  it  has  been  ob- 
jected  (e.g.,  by  Kitto)  that  the  false  part 
that  Shimei  played  at  the  time  of  Absalom's 
revolt  would  have  for  ever  prevented  his 
being  recognized  and  mentioned  as  one  of 
Solomon's  supporters.    I  very  much  doubt 
it.    The  great  influence  which  Shimei  pos- 
sessed must  be  taken  into  account.  Nothing 
shows  that  influence  more  clearly  than  the 
fact  that  on  the  day  of  David's  restoration, 
despite  the  part  he  had  taken,   and  the 
possible  disgrace  and  danger  that  awaited 
him,  he  could  still  command  the  attendance 
of  one  thousand  men  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam. 
xix.  17).     Probably  the  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  ' '  of  the 
family  of  the  house  of  Saul,''  and  possibly, 
owing  to  the  insignificance  of   Saul's  de- 
scendants, was  the  mainstay  and  chief  re- 
presentative of  that  house.  And  if  eo,  there 
is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  mention 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  "  not  with  Adonijah," 
and  was   subsequently  "  with  "   Solomon. 
It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence at  that  critical  time,  which  side 
Shiinei — and  the  thousand  or  more  Ben- 
jamites  at  his  back — espoused.    And  if  he 
did    then   declare   for   Solomon,  it   could 
hardly  fail  to  procure  him  some  amount  of 
favour  and  consideration.  He  would  thence- 
forward rank  amongst   the  friends  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  words  "  thou  hast  with 
thee"  would  accurately  describe  his   po- 
sition] Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera  [another 
Shimei,  the  son  of  Elah,  is  mentioned  (1 
Kings  iv.  11)  as  Solomon's  officer  in  Ben- 
jamin.   Gera  must  not  be  thought  of  as  the 
"  father  "  of  Shimei,  except  in  the  sense  of 
ancestor.    He  was  removed  from  him  by 
many  generations,  being  the  son  of  Bela 


and  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi, 
21;  cf.  1  Chron.  vii.  6).  Ehud,  three 
hundred  years  earlier,  is  also  described  as 
"  a  son  of  Gera,"  Judg.  iii.  15] ,  a  Benjamite 
[lit,,  f/je  Benjamite,  meaning  that  Gera,  not 
Shimei,  was  the  Benjamite,  He  was  well 
known  as  the  son  of  Benjamin's  firstborn 
(1  Chron.  viii.  1),  and  the  head  of  a  house 
inBenjanain.  Professor  Gardiner  (American 
translation  of  Lauge,  textual  note,  p.  29), 
following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  insists  that, 
\J''P?i]"l5  (with  the  article)  can  only  mean 
"  son  of  the  Jaminite,  i.e.,  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Jamin,  a  son  of  Simeon."  But 
this  is  dii-ectly  contrary  to  what  we  read 
2  Sam.  xvi. ,  viz. ,  that  Shimei  was  of  "  a 
family  of  the  house  of  Saul,"  i.e.,  a  Ben- 
jamite. And  to  this  the  grammar  agrees. 
Judges  iii.  15  is  an  exact  parallel,  and  com- 
pare ^:i'P'^n-n''3,  l  Sam.  vi.  14,  18,  and 
^pn^'n-n^a,  l  Sam.  xvi,  l,  18;  xvii,  58]  of 
Bahurim  [the  name  means  ' '  The  young 
men."  It  was  some  six  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem,  in  Benjamin,  and  on  (or  off,  as 
Josephus,  Ant.  vu.  9,  7,  implies)  the  main 
road  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley.  It 
may  have  lain  in  one  of  the  wadies  branch- 
ing out  from  the  ravine  which  runs  con- 
tinuously  alongside  the  steep  descent  to 
Jericho,  The  event  narrated  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
16  as  happening  at  Bahurim  may  well  have 
served  to  inflame  Shimei's  hatred.  In  spite 
of  his  rancorous  hostility,  however,  we 
gather  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  18,  that  David  had 
some  faithful  adherents  there] ,  -which  [Ut,, 
"  and  he  "]  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  [ace. 
to  Gesenius,  aZ.,  "strong,"  i.e.,  sweeping; 
Keil,  vehement;  Thenius,  '^heillos,"  flagi- 
tious, IjXX.,  KaTapavdcvi'tjodv.  Vulg.,  77iaZe- 
dictio  2}<^ssima]  curse  in  the  day  when  I 
went  to  Mahanaim  [2  Sam.  xvi.  5]  ;  but  he 
came  down  to  meet  me  at  Jordan  [Ut. ,  the 
Jordan,  i.e.,  the  descender,  so  called  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  (it  has  a  fall  of 
1400  feet  in  about  100  miles)  or  from  the 
steep  descents  which  lead  to  it.  The  word 
always  has  the  defiu.  art.],  and  I  sware  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee 
to  death  with  the  sword  [2  Sam.  xix.  23] . 
Ver.  9.— Now  therefore  [lit.,  "and  now." 
Possibly  the  "now"  is  a  note  of  time  in 
apposition  to  the  "day"  of  ver.  8,  or  rather 
the  time  of  Davids  oath.  "I  then  un- 
advisedly sware  unto  him,  but  now  the  law 
must  have  its  course,"  Probably  it  is  merely 
inferential, — qjiae  cum  ita  sint}  hold  him 
not  guiltless  [rather,  thou  shalt  not  leave 
himunpiinished  (Vatablus,  Gesen.,  Bahr,aZ.); 
cf.  Exod.  XX.  7  ;  Jer.  xxx.  11] ;  for  thou  art 
a  wise  m!^n  [<pp6i'moc  rather  than  ffo^oc 
(LXX.)  Gesen.  renders  here,  "  endued  with 
ability  to  judge."     David  dearly  desirei 
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that   wisdom  and    jnstice,   not  malice  or 
pas>ion,  should  he  Solomon's  gnide] ,  and 
knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  [lit.,  shall 
or  shoitldj^st]  do  to  v>im  ;  but  [HeK  and]  Ma 
boar  head  [mentioned,  not  mahciously,  but 
with  the  idea  that  punishment,  which  had 
been   long    delayed,    musk    overtake    him 
nevertheless.     The  age  of  Joab  and  Shimei 
would  make  the  Divine  Nemesis  the  more 
conspicuous.     Men  would  "  see  that  there 
was  a  God   that  judpeth    in   the  earth"] 
bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood. 
The  Autli.   Version  here  needlessly  alters 
the  order  ui  the  original,  which  should  be 
followed  wherever  it  can  be  (and  it  generally 
can)  without  sacrifice  of  idiom  and  elegance. 
In  this  case  the  alteration,  by  the  slight 
prominence  it  gives  to  "  hoar  head  "  and  to 
"  blood,"  gives  a  factitious  harshness  to  the 
sentence.    The  Hebrew  stands  thus  :  "And 
thou  shalt  bring  down  his  hoar  head  with 
blood  to  Sheol."     This  order  of  the  words 
also  exhibits   somewhat  more  clearly  the 
sequence  of  thought,  which  is  this:  "Thou 
art  wise,  therefore  thou  knowest  what  by 
law  thou  shouldest  do.    "^Tiat  thou  shalt 
do  is,  thou  shalt  bring  down,"  &c.     It  is 
clear  from  these  words  that  if  David  was 
actuated  by  malice,  by  a  "  passionate  desire 
to  punish  those  who  had  wronged  him" 
(Plumptre,  Diet.  Bib.,  art. "  Solomon"),  or  by 
"  fierce  and  profound  vindictiveness  "  (Stan- 
ley, "  Jewish  Church,"  vol.  ii.  p.  135) ,  he  was 
profoundly  unconscious  of  it.     If  it  was  "  a 
dark  legacy  of  hate "  (ibid.)  he  was  be- 
queathing to  Solomon,  then  he  stands  before 
us  in  these  last  hours  either  as  an  unctuous 
hypocrite,  or  as  infatuated  and  inconsistent 
to  the  last  degree.     That  the  man  who,  in 
his  opening  words  (ver.  3),  enjoined  upon 
his  son,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  a 
strict  and  literal  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Heaven,  should  in  these  subsequent  words, 
delivered  almost  in  the  same   breath,  re- 
quire him  to  satiate  a  long-cherished  and 
cruel  revenge  upon  Joab  and  Shimei  (the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  twice  dehvered  from 
death),  is  an  instance  of  self-contradiction 
which  is    almost,    if    not    quite,    without 
parallel.     But  as  I  have  showed  elsewhere, 
at  some  length,  it  is  a  superficial  and  entu-ely 
erroneous  view  of  David's  last  words,  which 
supposes  them  to  have  been  inspired  by 
mahce  or  cruelty.     His  absorbing  idea  was 
clearly  this,  that  he  had  not  "  kept  the 
charge  of  the  Lord;"  that  he,  the  chief 
magistrate,  the  "revenger  to  execute  wrath," 
by  sparing  Joab  and  Shimei,  the  murderer 
and  the  blasphemer,  both  of  whose  lives 
were  forfeited  to  ju-tice,  had  failed  in  his 
duty,  had  weakened  the  sanctions  of  law, 
and  compromised  the  honour  of  tlie  Most 
High.     He  ia  too  old  and  too  weak  to 


execute  the  sentence  of  the  law  now,  but 
for  the  safety  of  his  people,  for  the  security 
of  his  throne,  it  must  be  done,  and  there- 
fore Solomon,  who  was  under  no  obligation 
to  spare  the  criminals  his  father  had  spared, 
must  be  required  to  do  it.  Of  the  Jewish 
king  it  might  be  said  with  a  special  pro- 
priety, "  Eex  est  lex  loquens"  and  seldom 
has  the  voice  of  law  spoken  with  greater 
dignity  and  fidelity  than  by  David  in  this 
dying  charge.  To  say,  as  Harwood  does, 
(Lange,  American  Trans.,  p.  32)  that  "no- 
tliing  but  sophistry  can  justify  his  [David's] 
charge  to  Solomon,  not  to  let  the  unfortu- 
nate man  [Shimei]  die  in  peace,"  merely 
shows  how  imperfectly  the  writer  has  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  law, 
that  law  under  which  David  lived,  and  by 
which  alone  he  could  be  governed  and 
govern  others. 

Ver,  10.— So  [Heb.  andi]  David  glept 
[Heb.  laTj  down].  The  idea  of  airs' is  not 
that  of  slerp  so  much  as  of  the  recumbent 
posture  of  the  dead.  It  points  to  the  grave 
rather  than  to  Sheol  (Gesen.),  though  the 
latter  idea  is  not  excluded.  Wordsworth 
(after  a  Lapide)  finds  here  "an  assertion 
of  the  doctiine  of  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,"  but  it  is  not  in  the  text]  with  bla 
fathers  (cf.  the  Latin  expression  abiit  ad 
plures,  and  the  Greek  tg  TrXeovojv  iKia9ai], 
and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  [i.e. 
the  hill  of  Zion,  which  he  had  fortified. 
His  citadel  became  his  sepulchre,  and 
thenceforward  bore  his  name.  Intramural 
interment  was  permitted  only  to  prophets 
and  kings,  Jerusalem  is  completely  under- 
mined  by  caves  and  caverns,  and  Zion  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  One  of  these, 
possibly  enlarged,  probably  became  the 
burj-iug-place  of  the  kings.  It  was  known, 
not  only  in  Nehemiah's  day  (Nehem.  iiL 
15,  16),  but  down  to  the  age  of  the  apostles 
(Acts  u.  29).  Probably  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  St.  Peter's  words,  "  his 
sepulchre  is  with  us,"  &c ,  the  Coenaculum 
is  now  shown  as  David's  tomb.  Josephus 
says  Solomon  placed  a  vast  quantity  of 
treasure  with  the  body,  three  thousand 
talents  of  which  were  taken  out  by  HjTcanus 
(Ant.  xiii.  8.  4).  He  has  also  a  curious 
story  of  an  attempted  plunder  of  the  tomb 
by  Herod  (Ant.  xvi.  7.  1) 

*  Ver.  11. — And  the  days  that  David  reigned 
over  Israel  were  forty  years :  seven  years 
reigned  he  In  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three 
years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem  [a>  elsewhere 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  27),  the  historian  has  dis- 
regarded the  fraction  of  a  year  in  giving 
the  length  of  David's  reign.  He  reigned 
at  Hebron,  according;  to  2  Sam.  t.  6,  "  seveu 
vears  and  six  montiig." 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — A  Jewish  deathbed.  A  brilliant  poet  and  essayist  once  summoned 
his  stepson,  the  yoimg  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  his  bedside,  and  with  perfect  dignity  and 
composure  bade  him  mark  "  how  a  Christian  man  can  die."  In  this  section,  one 
far  greater,  and  yet  in  one  sense  far  less,  than  Addison, — greater  as  a  poet,  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  patriot;  less,  inasmuch  as  "he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  gi'eater  than  he," — beckons  us  to  the  chamber  of  death,  and  bids  us  wit- 
ness the  departm*e  of  a  pious  Jew — of  a  typical  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  In  one 
sense,  David  is  the  greatest  figure  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  alone,  of  all  that  are 
bom  of  women,  has  been  called  a  "  man  after  God's  own  heart."  And  more  :  If 
Solomon  is  of  aU  Old  Testament  characters  the  most  secular,  certainly  Da\id  is  by 
far  the  most  spiritual.  Proof :  His  songs  are  still  chanted  in  church  as  well  as 
synagogue,  and  Christian  souls  find  no  fitter  expression  for  their  devout  longings 
and  aspu-ations  than  in  the  language  of  his  exquisite  Psalms.  Let  us  hear  his  last 
recorded  words.  The  last  utterances  of  great  men  are  allowed  to  have  a  special 
interest.  They  have  often  been  intensely  characteristic.  Let  us  Hsten  to  "  the  last 
words  of  David."  Let  us  carefully  notice  (1)  What  he  does  say,  and  no  less  care- 
fully (2)  What  he  does  not  say. 

I.  What  he  does  say.  1.  He  says  he  is  not  afraid  to  meet  death.  His  con- 
duct, his  demeanour  says  this.  See  how  calmly  he  looks  it  in  the  face.  *'  I  go  the 
way,"  &c.  He  hardly  knows  what  death  means;  knows  but  httle  of  the  life 
beyond ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  bounded  by  the  pale  and  shadowy  realm  of  Sheol, 
but  he  can  trust  the  hving  God,  and  he  thinks — he  beheves — "  they  cannot  ctase 
to  live  whom  God  does  not  cease  to  love."  And  so  he  goes  into  the  gloom  and 
the  shadows  with  the  ti'ust  of  a  chUd  that  holds  the  father's  hand ;  he  approaches 
the  grave 

••  Ab  uuc  vviio  wraps  the  drapery  ol  ins  concb 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

We  have  a  far  nobler  creed — a  livelier  hope  tlian  his.  Jesus  Christ  has  "brought 
life  and  immortahty  to  light."  We  have  heard  of  the  rest  of  Paradise ;  of  the 
resurrection  ;  of  the  beatific  vision.  Shall  we  then  dread  to  die  ?  Shall  we  be  put 
to  shame  by  a  Jew  ?  The  Mohammedan  calls  death  the  "terminator  of  delights  and 
the  separator  of  companions."  Socrates  said,  "  Whether  it  is  best  to  live  or  die,  the 
gods  only  know."  Shall  we  act  as  if  we  had  no  better  behef  ?  Surely  our  bene- 
ficent rehgion,  and  its  gospel  of  immortality,  should  make  us  brave  to  die.  2.  He 
bids  us  be  mindful  of  our  moriality.  There  are  Christians  who  will  not  think, 
will  not  speak  of  death.  Not  so  David.  He  saw  the  end  approacliing,  and  he  faced 
it.  It  is  well  we  should  have  from  time  to  time,  as  we  constantly  have  in  daily  Hfe, 
in  the  dispensations  of  God's  providence,  a  memento  mori.  Pagan  and  Moslem 
monarchs  have  had  their  heralds  daily  and  publicly  remind  them  of  their  frailty. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  would  bring  a  mummy  to  their  feasts.  The  Kafiirs  ever  keej) 
the  boards  for  their  coffins  in  their  houses.  With  their  dismal  and  often  hopeless 
creeds,  they  yet  remember  death.  Shall  we,  who  know  that  death  is  but  the  gate 
of  Hfe,  ostrich-like,  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  and  all  "  think  all  men  to  be  mortal  but  oiu-- 
selves  ?"  3.  He  teaches  us  in  death  to  think  of  duty  ;  to  remember  those  who  will 
come  after  us — our  friends,  enemies,  church,  and  country.  He  leaves  a  son  "  yoimg 
and  tender."  He  is  concerned  for  his  piety,  for  his  prosperity :  "nd  through  htm, 
for  the  piety  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  He  knows  that  the  words  of  the  dying 
have  weight.  He  will  not  depart  without  a  solemn  dying  charge.  It  is  the  last 
best  gift  he  can  bestow.  The  Christian  must  not  die  selfishly.  Even  in  pain  and 
feebleness,  he  must  care  for  others.  If  he  can,  he  ought  to  charge  his  childi-en  and 
connexions ;  to  warn  them,  to  bless  them.  Should  he  be  less  jealous  for  their  present 
and  eternal  welfare,  or  less  concerned  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  than  was  this 
dying  Jew  ?  4.  He  reminds  us  that  men  die  as  they  have  lived.  David  has  kept 
the  law,  "  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,"  &c.     His  death  is  of  a  piece  with  his  hfe — 
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it  is  the  natural  outcome,  tlie  good  finiit  from  a  good  tree.  During  life,  lie  has  been 
very  zealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  The  ruhng  passion  displays  itself  in  death. 
The  great  desire  of  the  man  who  has  kept  the  law  is  that  his  son  may  keep  it.  To 
die  well,  one  must  hve  well.  The  last  struggle  works  no  change  in  the  character. 
Deathbed  repentance  is  generally  delusive.     They  deceive  themselves,  who, 

"  Djing,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  as  Franciscans  think  to  pass  disguised." 

6.  He  wa/ms  u»  to  tet  our  house  %n  order,  to  pay  our  debts  and  square  om- 
accounts  before  we  die.  David,  we  read,  "  prepared  abundantly  (for  the  temple) 
before  his  death."  He  has  made  royal  provision  for  the  house  that  should  be  built. 
But  he  remembers  at  last  that  three  deiits  of  his  are  still  undischarged ;  a  debt  oi 
gi-atitude  to  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  a  debt  of  retribution  to  Joab,  and  another  to 
Slnmeu  "  Due  punishment  of  malefactors  is  the  debt  of  authority  "  (Bp.  Hall).  He 
will  not,  hke  some,  "go  on  sinning  in  his  grave ;"  he  will  have  these  debts  dis- 
charged. He  cannot  depart  in'peace  while  they  burden  his  conscience.  And  we, . 
too,  go  where  "  there  is  neither  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,"  where  wrongs 
cannot  be  redressed,  where  accounts  cannot  be  settled.  Have  we  any  crime  uncon- 
fessed,  or  iujury  unrepaired,  any  enemy  unforgiven  ?  "  What  thou  doest,  do 
quickly."     But  let  us  now  consider — 

II.  What  David  does  not  say.  The  silence  of  Scripture  is  often  golden,  is  some- 
times as  instructive  as  its  voices.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The  most  spiritual  of  Old 
Testament  saints — the  man  after  God's  own  heart — is  dying,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
gives  his  son  his  parting  counsels,  and  what  are  they  ?  Tliey  are  all  of  this  world. 
Observe — 1.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  future  life  ;  no  "  hope  full  of  immortahty," 
no  talk  of  reunion,  but  rather  a  sad  '^vale,  vale  in  aeternum  vale."  The  most 
remarkable  featm-e  in  David's  last  words  is,  that  there  is  not  one  word  about  another 
life.  The  Chi-istian  could  not  die  thus.  Even  "half-inspired  heathens"  have 
expressed  a  hveher  hope — witness  Cicero's  "  O  prseclarum  diem  cum  ad  iUud  divi- 
lium  auijnorum  concilium  coetumque  proficiscar  " — and  how  immeasurably  higher 
than  this,  again,  is  St.  Paul's  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ!  "  I  go  the  wav 
of  all  the  earth " — it  is  hke  the  sound  of  the  clods  upon  the  coffin,  without  the 
faintest  whisper  of  a  '■'■Besurgam."  What  a  contrast  between  this  and  the  apostle's 
exultant  cry,  '•  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  !  "  And  the  very  humblest  Chris- 
tian could  hardly  depart  as  Da^id  did,  with  absolutely  no  reference  to  the  reahn  of 
the  futm'e.  There  would  assiu'edly  be  some  comforting  word  about  the  many  man- 
sions, the  rest  for  the  weary,  the  gates  of  pearl,  the  streets  of  fine  gold.  Of  all  this 
David  «aid  nothing,  neither  in  hie  nor  death,  because  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
hopes,  auticii)ations,  convictions  almost,  as  some  of  the  Psalms  show,  but  he  had 
not  what  the  Christian  has,  the  "  full  assurance  of  faith,''  the  "  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life."  In  this  respect  how  much  greater  was 
Addison,  how  much  more  ''  full  of  all  blessed  conditions "  his  death.  In  this 
respect,  every  Christian  deathbed  has  a  glory  and  a  consecration  and  a  triumph 
which  we  miss  in  the  death  chamber  of  the  sweet  Psahnist  of  Israel,  the  most 
-aiutly  and  spiritual  of  all  the  Jews.    As  Coleridge, 

"Is  that  a  deathbed  where  the  Christian  liesf 
Yes,  but  not  bis;  'tis  death  itself  there  dies.** 

2.  There  is  no  idea  of  a  future  recompense.  Hence,  partly,  his  urgent  demand 
for  the  punisliment  of  Joab  and  Shimei.  He  does  not  know  of  a  "judgment  io 
corns ;  "  of  any  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  He  has  been 
tattght  that  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike  are  to  be  "  recompensed  in  the 
earth,"  and  therefore  Joab  and  Shimei,  albeit  old  and  greyheaded,  must  not  die  in 
peace.  If  they  do,  justice,  he  thinks,  will  be  robbed  of  its  due.  How  different  the 
conception  of  the  Christian  1  He  views  with  calmness  the  miscarriage  of  justice ; 
he  sees  the  wicked  in  great  prosperity  ;  he  "  bears  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time," 
"  suffers  the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortime,"  knowing  that  this  world  ii 
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not  all ;  that  "  God  is  patient  because  lie  is  eternal,''''  and  that  "  the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain,"  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
3.  There  was  no  hope  of  a  Mngdoni  and  a  crown.  David's  idea  was  that  he  was 
lea\'ing  a  kingdom  ;  St.  Paul's  that  he  was  going  to  one.  "Eemove  the  diadem  and 
take  off  the  crown" — this  was  the  message  of  death  to  the  Hebrew  kings.  And  to 
us  death  brings  a  ci'own  (Rev.  ii.  10,  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  James  i.  12,  &c.),  a 
throne  (Rev.  iii.  21),  a  sceptre  (Rev.  ii.  27),  a  kingdom  (Dan.  vii.  18  ;  Luke  xxii.  29  ; 
Heb.  sii.  28,  &c.)  To  the  Jew  death  was  practically  the  end  of  life  and  of  glory ; 
to  the  Christian  it  is  the  beginning  of  both. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — Eikon  BasiWke.  The  king,  the  close  of  whose  chequered  and 
romantic  career  is  narrated  in  this  section,  was  the  pattern  king  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  model  for  all  kings.  The  portrait  drawn  here 
and  in  the  Psalms  is  a  veritable  Eikon  B'lsilike,  both  truer  and  worthier  of  regard 
than  that  "  Portraiture  of  his  sacred  Majesty,"  so  famous  and  so  influential  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  We  see  him  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Let  ua  honestly 
fi-ame  his  eulogium. 

I.  He  was  one  of  nature's  kings.  The  first  king  of  Israel  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  because  of  his  physical,  the  second  because  of  his  moral,  qualifications.  His 
was  a  kingly  soul.  "  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets  " — yes,  and  more  than 
crowns.  Few  nobler  and  gi'eater  men  have  ever  hved.  Witness  his  magnanimity, 
his  chivalry,  his  loyalty,  his  bravery,  his  tenderness,  his  forgiveness  of  wrongs.  See 
the  records  of  1  Sam.  xvi,  12,  21 ;  xvii,  32 — 37,  50 ;  xviii.  14 — 16  ;  xxii.  23  ;  xxiT. 
5, 22 ;  XXV.  16  ;  xxvi  9—25  ;  2  Sam,  i.  11—15  ;  ii.  5,  6  ;  hi.  31—39  ;  iv.  9—12  ;  ix.  1 ; 
xvi.  10,  12 ;  xvui.  33 ;  xix.  22.  Such  a  man,  had  he  hved  and  died  among  the 
sheepfolds,  would  have  been  "  king  of  men  for  all  that." 

II.  He  was  one  of  Heaven's  kings.  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
AU  legitimate  monarchs  reign  de  jure  divino.  But  not  aU  equally  so.  He  was 
expressly  chosen  of  God  (1  Sam.  xvi  1 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix.  20),  was  taken  from  the  sheep- 
folds  and  from  perilous  watches  against  the  hon  and  the  bear  to  be  the  viceroy  of 
Heaven.  And  he  proved  himself  a  king  after  God's  own  heart.  He  is  the  standard 
with  which  subsequent  monarchs  ai'e  compared,  and  by  which  they  are  judged. 
(2  Kings  xi.  4,  33 ;  xv.  3—5,  11 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  3,  &c.) 

m.  He  was  faithful  to  the  King  of  kings.  *'  He  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  turned  not  aside  from  anything  that  he  commanded 
him  aU  the  days  of  his  life,  save  only,"  &c.  (1  Kings  xv.  5).  "  His  heart  was  perfect 
with  the  Lord  his  God"  (1  Kings  xL  4).  He  kept  God's  commandments  and 
statutes  (ver.  34).  He  was  quahfied  to  govern  by  having  learnt  to  obey.  He  re- 
quired nothing  from  his  subjects  which  he  did  not  himself  render  to  his  sovereign 
Lord. 

IV.  He  faithfully  executed  the  judgments  of  a  king.  The  powers  that  be 
are  appointed  "  to  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doeth  evU."  The  Church  at  her  altar 
prays  "  that  they  may  tiiily  and  indifferently  minister  justice,  to  the  punishment  of 
wickedness  and  vice."  "A  wise  king  scattereth  the  wicked  and  bringeth  the  wheel 
over  them."  "The  execution  of  justice  on  the  guilty  is  essential  even  to  the  exercise 
of  mercy  to  those  whose  safety  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  law  "  (T\"ords- 
worth).  David  was  never  more  kingly  than  when  he  "  cut  off  all  wicked  doers 
from  tlie  city  of  the  Lord  "  (Psa.  ci.  8). 

V.  He  was  a  king  to  the  last.  "  David  did  never  so  wisely  and  carefuUy 
marshal  the  affairs  of  God  as  when  he  was  fixed  to  the  bed  of  his  age  and  death" 
(Bp.  Hall).  It  is  the  king  speaks  in  this  dj-ing  charge.  It  was  because  he  was 
king,  and  as  snch  owed  obedience  to  the  King  of  kings,  and  owed  protection  and 
the  vindication  of  law  to  his  subjects,  that  he  could  not  pardon  Joab  and  Shiniei. 
A  private  person  can  forgive  private  wrongs  ;  a  king  may  not  forgive  pubhc  injuries, 
for  he  may  not  give  away  what  is  not  his  to  give.  It  is  true  the  son  of  David 
prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers.  It  is  true  that  we  are  to  forgive  those 
who  have  wronged  us.  But  we  are  not  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  bid  the 
malefactor  go  £ree.    Nor  wUl  the  Son  of  David  forgive  conscious  and  inveterate 
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rebellion.     He  it  is,  the  fount  of  all  mercy,  who  wiU  say,  *'  Those  mine  enemies, 
who  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before 
me  "  (Luke  xix.  27). 
VI.  He  sought  and  found  mercy  from  the  King  of  kings.    He  was  noi 

perfect,  not  sinless.  "  Save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite."  It  is  not 
the  "  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  "  discloses  David's  imperfections  ;  it  is 
his  own  confessions.  In  Psahn  U.  he  has  himseK  recorded  his  sin  and  his  profound 
penitence;  in  Psalm  xxsii  he  tells  us  of  his  pardon.  The  kiog  of  Israel  teUs  ua 
how  the  King  of  Heaven  forgives.  And  here  most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  he  a  pattern 
fir  all  kings,  for  all  men,  to  the  end  of  time.  This  Eikon  Basilike  has  many 
goodly  and  noble  featm-es,  but  the  fairest  Hneament  of  aU  is  the  story  of  his  sin 
and  its  forgiveness  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-13). 

HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHOKS. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — Holy  Scripture  gives  us  many  a  touching  and  pathetic  description 
of  the  death  of  the  father  of  a  family,  showing  how  it  at  once  sanctions  and  sancti- 
fies natural  affection.  The  farewells  of  David  remind  us  of  those  of  Jacob.  Death 
sometimes  seems  to  fill  the  men  of  God  of  the  old  covenant  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  as  if  the  summit  of  the  earthly  hfe  was  illuminated  with  a  purer  radiance 
falling  upon  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  Death  is  indeed  to  all  the  messenger  of  God 
to  reveal  to  us  great  truths ;  it  is  a  great  prophet. 

I.  Death  shows  to  us  where  ends  the  way  of  all  the  earth  (1  Kings  ii.  2). 
Pascal  says,  "However  brilliant  the  tragedy  may  have  been,  the  end  is  always 
death.     From  every  grave  which  is  dug  comes  a  voice  crying,  Memento  mori." 

II.  Death  teaches  us  to  look  at  our  past  existence  as  a  whole,  as  from  a 
height  we  look  dowm  on  the  plain  below.  It  brings  out  the  great  object  of  life, 
the  essential  truth  too  often  drowned  in  the  busy  hum  of  the  world.  David 
thinks  no  more  at  this  hour  of  the  glory  or  of  the  pleasures  of  hfe.  Its  one 
great  end  stands  out  more  clearly  before  him — to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
to  keep  His  statutes  and  His  commandments.     This  is  wisdom  and  prudence. 

III.  Death  reminds  the  servants  of  God  that  their  work  does  not 
perish  with  them  ;  that  none  of  them,  not  even  the  greatest,  is  an  indispensable 
instniment  of  the  work  ;  that  they  are  only  Unks  in  the  chain.  Thus  the  torch 
which  is  to  enlighten  the  world  is  passed  fi'om  hand  to  hand. 

IV.  The  inherit.ujce  of  a  holy  work  to  be  carried  on  is  the  best  of 
those  blessings  which,  according  to  God's  promise,  are  to  rest  upon  His  people 
to  the  third  and  fom-th  generations  (Exod.  xx.  6).  A  great  responsibiUty  rests 
upon  a  Christian  famUy,  and  their  education  ought  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
it.  This  succession  in  piety,  in  hving  and  acting  faith,  is  more  important  and  more 
real  than  the  succession  by  means  of  official  ordination. 

V.  Every  servant  of  God,  in  his  death,  may  say  with  Jesus  Christ,  "  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  GO  away;"  "Te  shall  do  greater  things  than 
these."  It  is  well  to  know,  when  our  work  is  done,  that  it  will  be  carried  on 
by  another.  With  Solomon,  the  Jewish  theocracy  received  a  new  development, 
such  as  it  had  never  known  in  the  time  of  Da-\id.  It  is  well  for  us.  to  die,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  work  of  God,  which  we  are  called  to  accomphsh  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  no  fui-ther. 

VI.  How  much  better  still  is  it  for  us  to  die,  when  we  look  at  it  in 
the  light  of  eternity.  •'  David  slept  with  his  fathers  (ver.  10),  but  only  like  them 
to  be  carried  home  to  God,  to  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom  "  (L';ke  x\'i.  22).  For 
ourselves,  we  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  To  depart,  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better" 
(Phn.  i.  18).— E.  de  p. 

Ver.  2.—"  Show  thyxelf  a  man."  The  religion  of  God  is  the  religion  of  man. 
True  religion  is  tlie  perfecting  of  our  himaanity. 

I.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  op  Gop-     This  is  His  essential  characteristiai 
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The  more  He  reflects  tliis  image,  the  more  truly  manly  He  is.  The  religion  of 
the  Bible  restores  His  manhood. 

II.  There  is  no  faculty  in  man  which  does  not  find  its  complement  and 
ITS  DEVELOPMENT  IN  GoD.  His  reason  finds  in  God  alone  the  truth  which  it 
seeks.  His  heart  only  finds  an  object  adequate  to  its  power  of  loving  in  the  God 
who  is  Love.  His  conscience  has  for  its  ideal  and  its  law  the  Divine  holiness. 
"  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect "  (Matt.  v.  48). 
His  will  derives  its  power  alone  from  God.  1.  The  Son  of  God  was  the  Son  of 
man,  and  realized  the  time  idea  of  humanity  in  His  holy  life.  2.  The  religion  of 
God  honours  and  exalts  man,  even  as  falsehood  and  eiTor  degi-ade  and  debase  him. 

3.  The  Divine  morahty  is  in  profound  hai-mony  with  true  human  morality,  that 
law  which  is  Written  in  the  natm'al  conscience.  The  petty  religioiisness  which  says, 
"Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not"  (Col.  ii.  21),  and  creates  aU  sorts  of  artificial 
duties,  is  not  in  accordance  wilh  true  piety,  the  one  great  commandment  of  wliich 
— love  to  God  and  man — approves  itseK  at  once  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  conscience. 

4.  Be  a  man  me-ans,  finally,  Do  thy  duty  like  a  man.  Be  one  of  the  violent  who 
take  the  kingdom  by  force.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  effeminate  our  Chiistianity  by 
a  soft  sentimentalism.  Let  us  learn  fi:om  the  Son  of  God  to  be  truly  men  "  after 
God's  own  heart."— E.  de  P. 

Vera.  1 — 4. — A  royal  fathen's  laxt  words.  David's  eventful  life  is  drawing  to  % 
close.  He  Jias  proved  himself  to  be  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart."  Not  a 
perfect  man,  for  he  had  grievous  defects.  But,  in  the  main,  he  recognized  the 
grandeur  of  his  position  as  '•  the  Lord's  anointed."  He  hved  by  the  inspiration 
of  a  Divine  pui-pose.  He  "  served  Ms  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God  "  (Acts 
xiii.  86).  His  very  faults  bore  witness  to  the  native  force  of  his  character.  The 
height  of  the  precipice  measures  the  depth  that  frowns  beneath  it.  Great  natnres 
are  most  capable  of  great  temptations,  great  sorrows,  aud  great  sins.  But  now 
great  David  dies,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  must  pass  into  other  hands. 

I.  The  calmness  of  a  good  man  in  the  face  of  death.  "  I  go  the  way  of 
all  the  earth."  There  is  a  tone  of  quiet  composure  and  satisfaction  in  these  words — 
remarkable  feature  of  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  con- 
fronted death.  More  than  mei'e  Oriental  coinage,  mere  passive  submission  to  the 
inevitable, — faith  in  the  Unseen  and  Eternal — fortitude  of  a  soul  that  has  found  a 
nobler  inheritance  than  earth  supplies — j^eaceful  self-svuTender  into  the  hands  of 
the  Living  God.  Yet  not  like  the  clear  aud  certain  vision  of  Christian  faith. 
Compare  tiiis,  "  I  go  the  way,"  &c.,  with  St.  Paul's  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  &c. 
(2  Tim.  iv,  7,  8).  He  who  has  a  hving  hold  on  Chiist  can  say,  not  merely  "  I  go  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,"  but  "  I  go  my  way  to  the  eternal  home  of  the  redeemed." 
**  Absent  from  the  body ;  present  with  the  Lord."  Composm-e  in  the  face  of  death 
very  much  a  matter  of  natural  temperament — dependent  on  physical  conditions — 
to  be  distinguished  fi'om  tbe  higher  triumph  of  faith.  Men  of  faith  sometimes  in 
"  bondage  tlirough  fear  of  death."  Live  much  with  Christ,  and  when  the  fatal  hour 
comes  the  sting  and  the  terror  shall  be  taken  away. 

II.  The  care  of  a  gOdly  father  for  the  well-being  op  his  son.  Often 
in  the  life  of  Da-vid  we  see,  throngli  the  garb  of  his  kinglj^  character,  the  throbbing 
of  the  true  fatherly  heart.  The  spu-it;  of  fatherhood  here  takes  the  form  of  wise  and 
solemn  counsel  befitting  the  time.  Fine  touch  of  nature  in  this.  The  true  father 
desires  that  his  sons  should  be  nobler,  better,  happier  than  himself.  He  hves 
over  again  in  their  life,  and  would  have  them  to  avoid  the  errors  and  evils  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  David's  yearning  for  Solomon  is  at  once  intensified  and 
hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  wrong-doing.  "  Be  strong  and  shew 
thyself  a  man."  Solomon's  yoiith,  gentle  disposition,  heavy  responsibUities,  ahke 
demanded  such  counsel.  Supreme  lesson  of  hfe  for  the  young — the  path  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  law  is  that  of  safety  and  prosperity.  The  wisdom  and 
strength  God  gives  will  enable  the  "  little  child  "  in  the  noblest  sense  to  *'  play  the 
man."  Each  generation  on  a  vantage  ground  as  compared  with  those  that  went 
before  it — children  '*  heirs  of  all  the  ages."    Best  legacy  the  fe,thers  leave  them — 
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the  great  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  as  illustrated  by  their  own  living 
hietory.  Chart  of  the  ocean  of  life  in  the  children's  hands ;  rocks  and  shoals  and 
hidden  currents  traced  by  the  care  and  toil  and  suffering  of  those  who  sailed  before 
them.     Let  them  use  it  wisely  if  they  would  have  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage. 

m.  The  steadfastness  of  Gods  purpose  amid  all  the  changf.s  of  human 
HISTORY.  David  dies  in  the  faith  that  "the  Lord  will  continue  His  word."  The 
•'  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure  "  is  not  fluctuating  and  perish- 
able as  the  things  and  beings  of  earth.  Steadfast  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  of  the  seasons  a  symbol  of  the  sure  covenant  (Jer.  xxxiiL  20).  The  frailty  of 
man  often  serves  to  deepen  our  impression  of  the  eternity  of  God.  Human  life  a 
tale  soon  told,  but  "  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  fast,"  &o.  This  is  our  security 
for  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  ti-uth  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  "  AU  flesh  is 
grass,"  &c.  (1  Peter  i.  24).  Man  dies,  but  God  lives ;  and  the  hope  that  stays  itself 
upon  His  word  can  never  be  put  to  shame. 

IV.  The  coxditioxal  nature  of  Divine  promises.  "  If  thy  children  take  heed," 
ko.  All  Di%ine  promises  are  thus  conditionaL  Faith  and  practical  submission 
needed  to  place  us  in  the  Une  of  their  fulfilment.  God  "  continues  His  word  "  to 
those  who  continue  in  His  ways.  The  promises  are  "  Yea  and  amen"  in  Christ. 
Be  "  in  Him  "  if  you  would  realize  them. — W. 

Vers.  2,  8.  —  A  charge  from  a  dying  Hng.  The  utterances  of  dying  men 
naturally  have  weight  Those  who  stand  on  the  border  hue  between  time  and 
eternity  have  less  temptation  to  disguise  the  truth,  and  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  see  things  in  their  true  relations.  "When  those  who  speak  to  us  thence  are  men 
who  have  iong  loved  us,  and  who  have  ever  proved  worthy  of  our  love,  we  must  be 
callous  indeed  if  their  words  are  powerless.  Exemplify  by  the  mention  of  any 
whose  whole  future  destiny  turned  upon  the  wish  and  the  counsel  of  a  dying  father 
or  friend.  David's  counsel  to  Solomon  had  this  double  value.  He  spoke  as  a 
dying  man,  and  as  a  wise  and  loving  father.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the 
son  had  this  counsel  always  been  the  law  of  his  life.  1.  The  anxiety  of  David  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welftre  of  his  son.  Some  parents  deem  their  duty  done 
if  they  see  then*  sons  and  daughters  fauiy  "  settled  in  hfe,"  without  much  consider- 
ation for  character.  David  cared  first  for  character,  and  next  for  circumstances. 
He  I'eheved  that  if  the  heart  were  right  with  God,  things  would  of  themselves  go 
right  with  men.  2.  The  i^Vlingness  of  Solomon  to  receive  swJi  counsels.  How 
different  was  his  spirit  fi-om  that  of  Adonijah  (1  Kings  L  5).  Though  young,  high- 
spirited,  of  princely  rank,  and  already  anointed  king,  he  bows  to  listen  to  his  aged 
father.  Lessons  of  reverence  for  age,  and  respect  tonarents,  to  be  drawn  from  this. 
In  his  charge  to  Solomon,  Da\id  inculcates — 

L  The  importance  of  complete  obedience  to  God.  He  had  seen  the  ten-ible 
effects  of  partial  obedience  in  Saul,  his  own  predecessor.  (Illustrate  from  Saul's  life.) 
1.  This  implies  the  recof/niiion  of  God  as  King.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  and  even  princely  Solomon  was  to  rememljer  that  he  had  a  Master 
in  heaven.  This  would  be  not  only  for  his  own  good,  but  for  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom.  The  tyrannies,  the  exactions,  the  cruelties  of  an  ordinary  Eastern  despot 
would  be  impossible  to  one  who  habitually  acknowledged  that  he  was  responsible 
to  God,  and  that  wrongs  which  no  human  com-t  could  avenge  would  receive  just 
retribution  fr-om  "the  Judge  of  aU  the  earth."  The  wishes  of  his  dying  father 
might  somewhat  restrain  him,  but  these  could  not  have  the  abiding  power  of  the 
law  of  the  ever-hving  and  ever-present  God.  What  safety  belongs  to  him  who,  hke 
Joseph,  says  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God  ?  "  That  thought  may  be  ours  in  the  darkness  as  weU  as  in  the 
light,  amid  strangers  as  well  as  in  the  precincts  of  home.  To  the  lad  setting  out 
from  his  father's  house,  to  the  man  undertaldng  new  responsibihties,  the  me.^iige 
comes,  "  Keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  His  ways."  2.  Thit 
involves  thorowjhness  in  obedience.  Da^dd  uses  no  vain  repetitions  when  he  speaks 
of  "statutes,  commandments,  iud£rments,  and  testimonies."  The  whole  law,  not 
a  part  of  it  only,  was  to  be  remembered.    We  are  all  tempted  to  partial  obedieno«b 
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It  is  easy,  natural,  profitable  to  obey  some  commands.  Disobedience  will  bring 
disease,  or  shame,  or  loss  of  reputation,  and,  fearing  such  penalties,  some  refrain 
from  transgression.  But  there  are  other  laws  of  God,  obedience  to  which  brings 
dislionour  rather  than  glory,  impoverishment  and  not  advantage ;  and  these  also 
are  to  be  obeyed  if  we  would  "  walk  before  God  in  truth,  with  all  our  heart." 
Again  there  are  some  precepts  which  seem  of  ti-ifling  value,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
say  we  need  not  be  too  precise.  But  we  forget  that  God's  laws,  even  the  least  of 
them,  are  terribly  precise.  Science  is  proving  this  in  every  dex^artment  of  natmre. 
The  tide,  for  example,  will  not  stop  short  a  foot  in  space,  nor  a  moment  in  time,  to 
save  the  Ufe  of  the  helpless  man  penned  in  between  the  rocks.  And  are  moral  laws 
less  inexoi-able?  Besides,  the  crucial  test  of  obedience  is  found  in  relation  to  little 
things.  If  yom*  child  obeys  your  important  command,  because  he  sees  its  impoiir 
ance,  you  are  glad ;  but  you  are  much  more  pleased  when  he  does  something  you 
told  him  to  do,  merely  because  you  wished  it,  for  this  is  a  higher  proof  of  genuine 
obedience  than  that. 

II.  The  necessity  of  personal  resolution.  *'  Be  thou  strong,  therefore,  and 
show  thyself  a  man."  This  sounds  like  an  echo  of  God's  own  words  to  Joshua  (i.  7). 
The  occasions  too  were  similar.  Joshua  was  entering  on  his  leadership,  and 
Solomon  was  on  the  steps  of  his  throne.  DaVid  would  evoke  the  manly  resolution 
of  his  son.  There  was  tlie  more  necessity  for  this,  because  his  honoured  and  heroio 
father  could  no  longer  stand  beside  hijn.  One  of  God's  reasons  for  taking  away 
our  parents  by  death  is  to  develope  and  strengthen  our  character.  When  the 
saplings  grow  under  the  shelter  of  the  parent  tree,  they  are  weakly  ;  but  when  the 
giant  of  the  forest  falls,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  begin  to  buffet  those  which  have 
had  its  protection,  their  strength  becomes  greater,  and  their  roots  strike  deeper. 
"  Show  thyself  a  man,"  says  David  to  Solomon.  Some  suppose  th«y  show  their 
manhood  by  aping  the  airs  of  the  elders  (smoking,  swearing,  &c.)  But  in  David's 
sense,  to  show  yourself  a  man  is  to  prove  yom-self  wise,  valorous,  virtuous,  and 
above  all,  loyal  of  heart  to  God.  This  exhortation  then  impUes  the  manifestation  of 
moral  courage  and  strength.  These  are  required  in  order  to  the  obedience  we  have 
described,  for  such  obedience  imphes  struggle.  1.  There  ia  conflict  with  self.  We 
have  to  check  the  uprising  of  passion,  to  fight  against  the  pride  which  would  make 
us  refuse  to  submit  to  the  revelation,  and  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  &o.  2.  There 
is  resistance  to  the  evil  influences  of  others.  Wiien  Solomon  was  misled  by  his 
wives,  and  began  to  worship  their  gods,  he  was  forgetting  the  command,  "  Be 
strong  and  show  thyself  a  man."  Point  out  the  necessity  for  moral  courage,  and 
for  the  renewal  of  strength,  by  waiting  on  God,  to  those  smrounded  by  evil  associates. 
8.  There  is  antagonism  to  popular  customs.  In  school,  in  business,  in  national 
policy,  in  church  routine,  it  is  easier  to  float  with  the  stream  than  to  contend 
against  it.  He  must  needs  "  be  strong,  and  show  himself  a  man,"  who  would  say, 
"We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man!"  Show  where  Solomon  found  tins 
strength,  and  where  he  lost  it.  Give  examples  of  both  from  sacred  history.  E.g.^ 
the  disciples  were  cowards  when  Christ  was  away,  but  they  became  heroes  when  the 
promise  was  fulfilled  at  Pentecost:  "They  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 

III.  The  assukance  of  resulting  blessedness.  "^  That  thou  mayest  prosper," 
&c.  As  an  historical  fact,  this  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  kingdom  of  Solomon 
prospered  as  long  as  he  was  faithful  to  the  God  of  his  father.  His  apostasy  sowed 
the  seeds  of  its  decay.  God's  promises  are  contingent,  not  absolute.  They  have 
attached  to  them  implied  conditions.  This,  which  was  shown  in  material  blessings 
under  the  covenant  of  the  old  economy,  is  abidingly  true.  It  is  not  that  man  merits 
the  blessings  of  God  by  his  obedience,  but  that  he  unfits  himself  to  receive  them  by 
disobedience.  This  is  yet  more  clearly  seen  under  the  light  of  the  new  dispensation. 
God  gives  a  man  that  which  he  is  fit  for,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  In  and  through 
Jesus  Christ  He  has  broadened  our  views  of  recompense.  Beyond  death  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  extends,  and  he  who  is  faithful  with  the  few  things  shall 
be  at  last  a  ruler  over  many.  In  a  spu-it  of  humble  obedience  and  prayerful 
dependence,  let  us  seek  to  keep  the  charge  and  win  the  blessednesa  revealed  in 
tiiese  dying  words  of  the  sweet  Singer  of  Israel. — A.  B. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  n.  12—25. 

Ver.  12. — And  Solomon  sate  on  the  tbrone 
of  David  Ills  father,  and  his  kingdom  [i.e., 
dominion,  sway]  was  established  greatly. 
[Cf.  2  CliTon.  i.  1,  2.  This  verse  serves  as 
a  kind  of  heading  or  introduction  to  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.  It  was  principally  by 
the  removal  of  rivals  and  disaffected  persons 
that  his  sway  was  established. 

Yer.  13. — And  Adonljah,  the  son  of  Hag- 
glth,  came  to  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solo- 
mon. [The  LXX.  adds  (cat  7rpo(76(cu»'/j(Tei'  avry, 
but  the  words  are  probably  inseited  from  ver. 
19.  The  historian  now  relates  the  plot  of 
Adonijah  and  its  defeat.  Foiled  in  his  pur- 
pose to  mount  the  throne  by  direct  means, 
Adonijah  and  his  advisers  have  recourse  to 
intrigue  and  subtlety.  By  the  aid  of  Abishag, 
he  hopes  to  accomplish  what  his  chariots 
and  horsemen  (ch.  i.  5)  had  failed  to  effect. 
And  he  first  addresses  himself  to  the  queen 
mother  ["Aggreditur  mulierevi,  ut  regnandi 
ignaram  ita  amoribus  facilem.^'  Grotins). 
The  position  of  the  queen  dowager  m  the 
Hebrew  kingdom  was  an  influential  one; 
not  unlike  that  of  the  YaliJe  sultana 
amongst  the  Ottomans.  Hence  the  con- 
stiint  mention  of  each  king's  mother  (1 
Kings  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  10,  where  notice  ver. 
13 ;  2  Kings  xi.  1 ;  xii.  1 ;  xiv.  2 ;  xv.  2, 
&c. ;  hence,  too,  the  part  which  such  a 
queen  mother  as  Athaliah  found  it  pos- 
sible to  take.  This  pre-eminence  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  polygamy  of  Eastern 
sovereigns  (and  the  consequent  intrigues  of 
the  harem),  coupled  with  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  mother  was  held  in  the 
Eust.J  And  she  said,  Comest  thou  peace- 
ably. [Heb.  Is  it  peace  thy  coming  ?  Bath- 
sheba was  evidently  surprised  by  his  visit. 
Owing  to  the  part  he  bad  taken  against  her 
son,  there  would  naturally  have  been  but 
few  dealings,  if  not  positive  alienation, 
between  them.  Her  first  thought,  conse- 
quently, is,  "  What  can  this  coming  mean  ?'* 
The  prominence  of  the  idea  of  peace  in  all 
Eastern  salutations  has  often  been  noticed. 
Cf.  1  Sam.  xvi.  4 ;  2  Kings  ix,  22  ;  iv.  26  ; 
V.  21 ;  Luke  x.  5  ;  John  xx.  19—21,  Ac]  And 
be  said.  Peaceably  [Heb.  peace.] 

Ver.  14. — He  said  moreover  [Heb.  And 
be  said]  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto 
thee  [ht.,  "a  word  to  me  (cf.  est  mihi)  for 
thee."  This  ex  llro^^sion  throws  some  light 
on  the  New  Testament  phrase,  ri  t/joi  kuI 
•01,  John  ii  4,  &c.]  And  she  said.  Say  on. 
Yer.  15. — And  he  said.  Thou  knowest  that 


the  WTigdom  was  mine  [teJion  so  gut  wi 

mein     (Biihr).     Adonijah    evidently   mad 
much  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  (cf.  ver, 
22),  which  was  not  unrecoguized  among 
the  Jews.  There  is  possibly  in  these  wore" 
too,  a  hint  at  the  part  Bathsheba  had  tak 
in  defeating  his  claims]  and  that  all  Isra 
set  their  faces  [i.e.,  eyes]  upon  me  that 
should  reign  [Heb.  upon  me  all  Israel  set, 
&c.    The  •'  me"  is  emphatic  by  its  position. 
So  is  the  "  miTie  "  just  before  used.  Several 
commentators  remark  that  Adonijah's  words 
were  not  strictly  true.  But  we  hardly  expect 
to  find  truth  on  such  an  occasion.  Adonijah 
was  adroit  and  diplomatic,  and  puts  the  case 
as  it  best  serves  his  purpose.     In  order  to 
propitiate  Bathsheba,  he    exaggerates  his 
loss  and  disappointment,  just  as  in  the  next 
words,  in  order  to  put  her  off  her  guard,  ho 
plays  the  saint  and  obtrudes  his  piety  and 
resignation]:  howbeit  {lit.,  and]  the  king- 
dom is  turned  about  and  is  become  my 
brother's,  for  It  was  his  from  the  Lord. 
[TLis  verse  shows  pretty  clearly  that  Adoni- 
jah had  not   renounced  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne.    Despite  the  pitiful  failure  of 
his  first  conspiracy,  and  notwithstandiug 
Solomon's   generous    condonation    of    his 
treason,  he  cannot  forget  that  he  was,  and 
is,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  and  had  been 
very  near  the  throne.     And  as  to  the  king- 
dom being  his  brother's  by  Divine  appoint- 
meut,  he  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  that 
long  ago  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  yet  he  conspired  all 
the  same.    And  it  is  not  difficult  to  read 
here  between  the  lines,  that  he  has  not  re- 
hnquished  his  hopes,  and  does  not  acqui- 
esce in  Solomon's  supremacy.] 

Yer.  16. — And  now  I  ask  one  petition  of 
thee  [Heb.  request  one  request]  deny  me  not 
[marg.,  "  turn  not  away  my  face."  Better, 
Turn  not  bach,  i.e.,  repulse  not.  Eawliusun 
paraphrases,  "  Make  me  not  to  hide  my 
fiice  tlirough  shame  at  being  refused  ;  "  but 
this  is  not  the  idea  of  the  original,  which 
means.  Reject  me  not ;  send  me  not  away. 
In  the  Heb.  "  face"  often  stauds  for  "per- 
son," for  eyes  (ver.  15),  looks,  mienl .  And 
she  said  unto  him.  Say  on. 

Ver.  17. — And  he  said,  Speak,  I  pray  thee^ 
unto  Solomon  the  king ;  for  he  will  not  say 
thee  nay,  [will  not  repulse  thee.  Same  words 
as  ver.  16.  There  is  a  sjiice  of  flattery  in 
these  words.  He  now  exaggerates  her  in- 
fluence with  the  king]  that  he  may  give  me 
Abishag  the  Shunammlte  to  wife.  [We  are 
hardly  justified  in  concluding,  as  sume  com- 
mentators have  done,  that  love  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  this  refjuest.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, on  tue  cootraiy,  that  a  passion  for  the 
beautiful  Shuuamnite,  jjerhaps  tb  laircst 
woman  of  her  time,  may  have  first  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  Adouijah's  ambition 
(see  on  ch.  i.  5).  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
have  had  ulterior  motives  (see  on  ver.  22). 

Ver.  18.  —  And  Bathsheba  said,  Well 
[there  is  no  reason  why  the  bti'ict  render- 
ing "good,"  should  not  be  preserved  here. 
Tlje  A.  v.  follows  the  LXX.  KoXwg.  Similarly 
Luther,  tvokl ;  but  Eiilir,  gut] ,  I  will  speak 
for  thee  [LXX.  inpl  aov]  unto  the  Mng. 

Ver.  19. — ^Bathsheba  therefore  [lit.,  And 
Bathsheba]  went  unto  Tring  [Heb  tlie  king] 
Solomon,  to  speak  unto  him  for  Adonijah. 
And  the  amg  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  Dowed 
himself  unto  her,  [tue  LXX.  reads,  "  and 
kissed"  her  (koi  nuTefiKiiaev  aiin^v).  There 
is  not  necessarily  a  pregnant  construction,  as 
Keil  insists:  "rose  up  and  went  down  to 
meet  her."  We  get  here  a  glimpse  of  the 
stateliness  of  Solomon's  com't]  and  sat 
down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat 
[lit.,  throne,  same  word]  to  be  set  [m>)St 
probably  the  servants  of  Solomon  placed 
the  seat  for  the  queen  mother,  as  the  LXX. 
(trcOri  Opovog)  and  most  translators.  The 
reception  was  clearly  a  public  one,  if  the  in- 
terview was  private.  But  the  original  is 
simply,  "  and  he  set,"  &c.,  suggesting  that 
Solomon  7iiay  have  done  it,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  with  his  own  hands.  He  "  received 
his  mother  as  n"l"'5il  "  (ch.  xv.  13).  Liihr] 
for  the  mother  of  the  Mng,  and  she  sat  on 
his  right  hand.  [The  place  of  honour.  Cf. 
Psa.  ex.  1 ;  Matt.  xx.  21 ;  xxv.  33  ;  Acts 
vii.  56  ;  Eom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  viii.  1, 
&c.  It  was  also  the  place  of  honour  amongst 
Arabians  (Keil),  Greeks,  and  Eomans,  as 
the  very  names  evuu>v^ioQ — an  euphemism  for 
dpitrrepoe — and  siiiistr'a,  show. 

Ver.  20. — Then  she  said,  I  desire  one  small 
petition  of  thee.  [6o  it  seemed,  no  doubt, 
to  her,  in  her  inexperieuce  and  ignorance  of 
Adonijah's  real  motives.  She  thought  she 
held  the  threads  of  a  love  story  in  her  hands, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  small  thiug  for 
Solomon  to  make  these  handsome  lovers 
happy] :  I  pray  thee,  say  me  not  nay.  And 
the  king  said  unto  her,  Ask  on,  my  mother : 
for  I  win  not  say  thee  nay.  [The  readiness 
of  the  kiug  to  grant  wha  tever  she  asked  proves 
that  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  deny 
her  request  must  have  been  weighty ;  i.e., 
Adouijah's  suit  cannot  have  been  devoid  of 
pohtical  consequences. 

Ver.  21. — And  she  said,  Let  Ablshag  the 
Bhunammite  be  given  to  Adonijah  thy 
brother  to  wife.  [For  the  coustiuutiou  [D^ 
with  a  nomiuative,  or,  as  some  think,  \r\^ 
oaed  impersonally  —  man    gebe),  cf.    Gen. 


xxvii.  42 ;  Exod.  x.  8  ;  and  especially  Num. 
xxxii.  5  ;  and  see  Gesen.,  Lex.  «.  v.  rig  and 

Ewald,  Syntax,  295  6.] 

Ver.  22. — And  Mngs'olomon  answered  and 
said  unto  his  mother,  And  why  dost  thou 
ask  Abishag  the  Shunammite  for  Adonijah  7 
[Professor  Plumptre  (Diet.  Bib.,  art.  "  Solo- 
mon ")  says  this  "  narrative  is  not  a  httie 
perplexing."  He  then  specially  remai'ks  on 
the  strangeness  of  Bathsheba's  intercediug 
for  Adouijah,  and  also  on  Solomon"s  "  flash- 
ing into  hercest  wratu  "  at  her  request.  He 
explains  the  facts,  however,  by  "  Mr.  Grove's 
ingenious  theory  ideutining  Abisbag  with 
the  Shulamite  (Cant.  vi.  13),  the  heroine  of 
the  Song  of  Songs."  It  is  "  the  passion- 
ate love  of  Solomon  for  '  the  fairest  amoug 
women '  that  has  made  Bathsheba,  "  hither- 
to supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  to 
join  in  any  scheme  for  its  removal."  The 
king's  -vehement  abruptness  is  in  like 
manner  accounted  for.  He  sees  in  the  re- 
quest at  once  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
the  woman  he  loves  and  a  plot  to  keep  him 
still  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood.  Of  tha 
ingenuity  of  this  theory  no  one  can  doubt, 
nor  yet  that  it  may  possibly  represent  the 
actual  facts.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  not 
does  it  help  much  to  the  explanation  of  the 
narrative.  Bathsheba's  intervention  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  (1)  her  desire  to 
conciliate  her  sun's  most  formidable  rival ; 
(2)  her  feminine  interest  in  a  love  match ; 
and  (3)  her  pride,  which  could  not  but  be 
flattered,  on  being  assured  that  her  influence 
with  the  king  was  so  great.  Nor  is  it  any 
more  difi&cult  to  assign  a  reason  for  Solo- 
mon's sudden  outburst  of  anger.  This  re- 
quest is  evidence  to  him  of  a  fresh  plot 
against  his  throne,  a  plot  so  skilfully  laid 
that  it«  abettors  have  been  able  to  deceive 
his  own  mother,  and  have  made  her  a  tool 
for  its  advancement.  Surely  this  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  Solomon's  indigna- 
tion. And  the  theory  of  a  love  stoiy  has 
this  disadvantage,  that  the  young  king  com- 
pletely Ignores  it  in  what  follows,  aU  his 
concern  being  about  the  kiugdom,  and  not 
one  word  being  said  about  the  woman;  and 
again — and  this  is  almost  fatnl — his  mention 
of  Joab  and  Abiathar,  and  his  subsequent 
dealings  with  them,  prove  conclusively  that 
he  suspected  a  conspiracy  against  his  crown, 
not  a  scheme,  in  which  these  latter  could 
have  had  no  interest,  and  therefore  no  part, 
to  rob  bim  of  a  mistress]  ask  for  him  the 
kingdom  also  [Heb.  and  ask  for  him  —  &nd. 
(you  will  next)  ask  for  him ;  or.  Aye,  ask 
for  him,  &c.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
Solomon  should  see  in  Adonijah's  suit  for 
Abishag  an  indirect,  but  none  the  less  reaJ 
or  dangerous,  attempt  to  compass  his  own 
downfall.    For  it  was  one  of  the  cnstoma  of 
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Oriental  monarchies  that  the  harem  of  a 

sovereign  descended  to  his  successor.  Thns 
the  impostor  Smerdis  took  possession  of  the 
harem  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  68),  while 
Darius  in  turn  had  some  of  the  wives  of 
Smerdis  (iii.  88).  And  what  is  much  more 
to  the  point,  a  similar  custom  obtained 
amongst  the  Jews.  David,  for  example, 
suooeaied  to  the  wives,  along  with  the  king- 
dom, of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  And  we  see 
from  the  case  of  Abner  and  Eizpah  (Ibid. 
iii.  8),  and  still  more  from  that  of  Absalom 
(ch.  rvi.  22),  that  to  "  take  possession  of 
the  harem  was  the  most  decided  act  of 
■overeignty"  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  Speak.  Com. 
ou  2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  Now  all  these  instances 
were  of  too  recent  a  date,  and  had  attracted 
far  too  much  attention  at  the  time,  to  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  have  escaped 
either  Solomon's  or  Adonijah's  observation. 
They  manifest  "  such  a  close  connection  in 
pabUo  opinion  between  the  title  to  the 
crown  and  the  possession  of  the  deceased 
monarch's  wives,  that  to  have  granted  Ado- 
nijah's request  would  have  been  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  his  pretensions  "  (Rawlin- 
son  tn  loco).  It  may  be  said  that  Abishag 
had  not  really  been  the  concubine  of  David 
(ch.  L  4),  which  is  true,  and  which  explains 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  aston- 
ishing impiety  of  Adonijah  (Lev,  xviii.  8, 
XX.  11 ;  c£  1  Cor.  v.  1),  and  the  wonderful 
complaisance  of  Bathsheba.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  charging  Adonijah  (as  is  done 
by  a  Lapide,  Wordsworth,  al.)  with  defy- 
ing the  Divine  law  and  seeking  an  inces- 
tuous alliance,  for  the  historian  is  careful 
to  represent  Abishag  as  David's  attendant, 
and  not  as  his  wife.  But  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  nation  at  large  knew  this. 
People  generally  could  only  suppose  that 
this  fair  young  girl,  chosen  out  of  all  the 
thousands  of  Israel  because  of  her  beauty, 
had  become  to, all  intents  and  purposes  one 
of  the  royal  seraglio.  It  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty, therefore,  that  Adonijah's  request 
concealed  a  plot  for  using  Abishag  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  throne,  and  Solomon 
certainly  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  inter- 
preted it  by  the  light  of  contemporaneous 
history,  and  by  the  usages  of  his  time  and 
country.  He  knew  that  his  brother  had 
made  one  deliberate  effort  to  supplant  him, 
and  therefore  he  could  only  conclude  that 
this  was  a  second,  though  veiled,  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom];  even  for 
Mtti,  and  for  Ablathar  the  priest,  and  for 
Joat)  the  son  of  Zeruiah.  [Ine  LXX.  and 
other  translators  appear  to  have  had  a 
sUghtly  different  text  before  them.  The  LXX. 
renderB,  cat  aury  'AfiidOap  eai  avT(fi  'lioajS, 
c.  r.  X;  the  Vulgate,  "et  habct  Ahiuthnr," 
<&c.     The  Chald.  paraphrases,  "rionne  i» 


con$ilio  fuerunt  ille  et  Abiathar"  Ac.  Kefl 
well  remarks  that  "the  repetition  of  I7 
answers  entirely  to  the  emotional  charact^ 
of  the  words."  We  can  hardly  believ©, 
however,  that  in  these  conversations  we 
have  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  speakers 
If  so,  how  were  they  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  the  author  ?  Even  a  "  court  scribe" 
would  hardly  catch  every  turn  of  expression. 
And  possibly  this  interview  with  Bathsheba 
was  private.  It  would  almost  seem,  from 
the  immediate  mention  of  Joab  and  Abia- 
thar,  as  if  Solomon  had  received  some  prior 
intimation  of  this  second  conspiracy.  Pos- 
sibly his  rei  .arkable  penetration  had  di- 
vined that  mischief  was  brewing  from  the 
bearing  of  the  three,  who  no  doubt  would 
be  nazTowly  watched.  Or  he  may  have 
heard  of  frequent  meetings  on  their  part. 
Anyhow,  Adonijah's  suit  is  to  him  conclu- 
sive proof  of  a  plot] . 

Ver.  23. — Then  king  Solomon  aware  by 
the  Lord,  saying,  God  do  so  to  me.  and  more 
also  [a  common  form  of  adjuration  (Euth 
i.  17  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  44 ;  xx.  13  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  9 ; 
xix.  13,  &c.)  =  Gott  soil  mich  fort  und  fort 
strafen.  Bahr],lf  [or "that."  ^3  constantly 
follows  formulae  of  swearing,  as  in  all  the 
passages  just  cited.  Cf.  the  use  of  ori  in 
New  Testament.  The  order  of  the  next 
words  in  the  Hebrew  is  noticeable]  against 
bis  life  spake  Adonijah  this  word.  ["iC'S33. 
"  at  the  peril  or  cost  of  his  life."  Ct  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  17 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  11.] 

Ver.  24. — Now  therefore  [Ileb .  and  now] , 
as  the  Lord  liveth,  which  hath  established 
me,  and  set  me  [a  '  has  here  crept  into 
the  text ;  obviously  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  same  letter  both  precedes  and  follows] 
on  the  throne  of  David  my  father,  and  who 
hath  made  me  an  house  [Keil  and  Words- 
worth understand  by  this  expression,  "  hath 
given  me  issue."  "  Solomon,"  says  Keil, 
"had  already  one  son,  viz.,  Eehoboam,  about 
a  year  old  (comp.  xi.  42  with  xiv.  21,  and  2 
Chron.  xii.  13)."  But  some  doubt  seems  to 
attach  to  the  "  forty  and  one  years"  men- 
tioned as  the  age  of  Eehoboam  at  his  acces- 
sion. Bahr  sa,\s  Snlorann's  "  marriage  did 
not  occur  till  afterwards  (iii.  1).  And  we 
find  from  1  Kings  xi.  38 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  11, 27, 
that  to  '  make,'  or  '  build  an  house,'  means 
to  found  a  lasting  dynasty"]  ,aa  he  promised 
[Heb.  spakr,  i.e.,  at  2  Sam.  vii.  11—13], 
Adonijah  shall  be  put  to  death  this  day. 

Ver.  25. — And  King  Solomon  sent  by  the 
hand  [i.e.,  the  instrumentality;  not  neces- 
sarily eigcnhaiidAg,  as  Thenius.  Cf.  Exod. 
iv.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  Heb. ;  1  Kings  xii.  15 ; 
xiv.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.2  ("which  he  spake  by  the 
hand  of  Jeremiah"),  &c.  The  same  expression 
is  found  in  ver.  46  of  thlB  chapterl  of  Benalab 
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[in  the  East  the  captain  of  the  king'B  body- 
guard has  always  been  the  "  chief  of  the 
executioners,"  the  title  given  to  Potiphar, 
Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  Heb. ;  in  2  Kings  xxv.  8  to 
Nebuzar-Adan ;  and  ia  Dan.  ii.  14  to 
Arioch  "the  captain  of  the  king's  guard, 
which  was  gone  forth  to  slay  the  wise  men, 
&c.]  and  he  fell  upon  him  so  that  he  died. 
[Solomon  has  been  accused  of  "  a  cold- 
blooded vengeance"  and  of  "that  jealous 
cruelty  so  common  in  Oriental  despots, "  in 
ordering  the  execution  of  his  brother.  But 
unjustly.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  on 
the  occasion  of  Adonijah's  first  rebelHon  the 
young  monarch  had  displayed  the  greatest 
magnanimity  towards  him.  He  might  then 
have  justly  decreed  against  him  the  death 
which  no  doubt  the  conspirators  had  de- 
signed against  him  (1  Kings  i.  12.)  Adonijah, 
by  fleeing  to  the  altar,  showed  that  he  had 
good  grounds  for  fearing  the  avenging 
sword.  He  was  clearly  conscious  that  he 
had  merited  the  death  of  the  traitor.  But 
Solomon  spared  him,  during  good  behaviour. 
He  warned  him  that  "  if  wickedness  were 


found  in  him  "  he  should  die  (1  Kings  i.  52.) 
His  first  treason,  consequently,  was  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  case  he  were  guQty  of  a 
fresh  offence.  And  now  that  he  is  found 
conspiring  again ;  now  that  he  abuses  the 
royal  clemencj',  and  seeks  by  chicanery  and 
intrigue  to  snatch  his  brother's  crown,  the 
sentence  of  death  takes  effect.  Thig 
renewed  attempt,  after  failure  and  forgive- 
ness, must  have  convinced  the  king  that 
Adonijah's  pretensions  would  be  a  standing 
menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
empire,  and  therefore  he  owed  it  to  himself, 
to  his  subjects,  and  above  all  to  God,  who 
had  entnisted  him  with  the  crown,  to  put 
this  restless  and  dangerous  plotter  out  of 
the  way.  To  pass  over  a  second  offence 
would  be  a  virtual  encouragement  of  sedition, 
for  it  would  show  that  the  king  was  weak 
and  might  be  trifled  with.  Adonijah  there- 
fore must  die,  not  only  in  expiation  of  his 
treason,  but  as  an  example  to  the  subjects 
of  Solomon,  that  the  disaffected,  including 
all  Adonijah's  partizans,  might  be  awed  into 
obedience. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  22 — 25. — The  Brothers.  It  may  be  instructive  if,  after  the  manner  of 
ancient  writers,  we  draw  out  a  comparison  between  the  two  brothers  whose  hist«ry 
is  recorded  in  part  in  this  section,  and  who  here  appear  as  rivals.  Then-  careers 
were  very  different.  The  one  reigned  with  almost  unparalleled  magnificence  for  forty 
years ;  the  other  fell  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the  execu- 
tioner. "What  were  the  causes  wliich  produced  such  different  results  ?  Let  us 
consider  some  few  of  them. 

I.  Adonijah  was  endued  with  beauty,  Solomon  with  wisdom.  The  first  had 
goodliness ;  the  second  goodness.  Men  admii-ed  Adonijah ;  the  Lord  loved  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  24),  To  the  elder  brother  the  All  wise  Providence  allotted  t.  e  gifts  of 
face  and  form — exterior  advantages — to  the  latter  He  gave  "  wisdom  and  under- 
standing exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart" — the  quiet,  imobtrusive  adorn- 
ment of  the  spirit.     Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies ;  yes,  and  better  than  beauties. 

II.  Adonijah  was  ajibitious;  Solomon  was  pious.  The  first  loved  self,  and 
sought  his  own  advancement.  The  second  "  loved  the  Lord  "  (1  Kings  iii.  B).  The 
first,  by  his  own  showing,  resisted  and  defied  the  wUl  of  Heaven  (1  Kings  ii.  15) ; 
tlie  latter  "  walked  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father."  Adonijah  desired  riches, 
honours,  the  life  of  his  enemies ;  Solomon  asked  for  none  of  these  things,  but  for 
an  understanding  heart  (chap.  iii.  9, 11).  Theu*  lives  consequently  were  regulated 
on  totally  different  principles.  The  first  acted  as  if  he  were  master  (chap.  i.  6j ;  the 
second  remembered  he  was  but  a  sei*vant  (ver.  9).  And  Adonijah  lost  everything, 
even  his  life,  while  Solomon  gained  everj^thing — the  wisdom  for  which  he  asked ; 
the  "  richest  honour  "  for  which  be  did  not  ask.  VerUy  "  godliness  is  profitable 
unfo  all  things  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). 

III.  Adonijah  sought  to  force  events  ;  Solomon  waited  patiently  for  the 
Lord.  Adonijah  would  not  wait  till  his  father  was  dead ;  he  would  snatch  the 
sceptre  from  the  old  man's  feeble  grasp  ;  he  would  be  king  at  any  cost,  and  at  once. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  Solomon  on  the  other  hand  took  no  part  in  the  measures 
which  placed  him  on  the  throne.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  The 
one  sought  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Providence,  the  other  "  committed  himself  to 
him  that  judgeth  righteously."     And  7t«  was  crowned  and  Adonijah  was  executed. 
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IV.  Adonuah  rebelled  agaikst  his  fathek  ;  Solomon  eeverenced  his 
MOTHER.  Treatment  of  parents  is  a  test  of  character.  To  honour  father  and 
mother  is  "  the  first  cominandment  -with  promise."  Adonijah  repaid  his  father's 
indulgence  with  treason  against  his  throne ;  Solomon,  when  seated  on  liis  throne, 
had  a  throne  set  for  his  mother.  If  he  were  king,  his  mother  should  be  queen.  He 
received  her  -wath  the  profoundest  respect,  though  she  was  liis  subject ;  for  he  "  coimted 
her  imcrowTied  womanhood  to  be  the  royal  thing."  The  fortunes  of  these  two 
brothers  were  not  more  diverse  than  their  characters,  as  revealed  by  their  treatment 
of  their  elders.  And  their  histories  accorded  with  their  principles ;  their  hves  and 
deaths  illustrated  the  commandment. 

Y.  God  chose  Solomon  and  refused  Adonijah.  As  in  the  case  of  Esau  and 
Jacob,  as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  and  Epliraim,  the  younger  is  preferred  to  the 
elder.  And  yet  the  elder  was  apparently  the  popular  favom-ite.  "  Man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heaii;."  It  is  the  case  of 
David  and  his  brethren  over  again.  In  all  these  cases  "  the  Lord  hath  se^  apart 
him  that  is  godly  for  himself."  The  meek,  pacific  Solomon,  the  rejected  of  Joab 
and  Abiathar,  is  the  accepted  of  Jehovah.  And  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Adoni- 
jah, his  advantages,  his  influence,  his  efforts,  all  these  avail  him  notliiiig,  for  "  the 
proud'' — and  we  may  add,  the  selfish,  the  disobedient— " the  Lord  kuoweth  afar 
ofT"  (Psa.  cxxxviii.  6),  while  "the  wicked  and  liini  that  lovetli  violeuce  his  soul 
hateth  "  (Psa.  xi  6). 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XL  26—35. 
The  DEPOsmoK  of  Abuthab   and  the 

DEATH  OF  JOAB. 

Ver.  26.— And  unto  Abiathar  the  priest 
[see  note  on  1  Kings  i.  8.  The  historian 
now  relates  the  end  of  Adonijah's  confeder- 
ates] said  the  Mng,  get  thee  to  Anathoth 
[The  Heb.  is  extremely  cnrt  and  authorita- 
tive, corresponding  well  with  the  anger  and 
determination  of  the  speaker.  Anathoth, 
the  home  of  Abiathar,  was  also  the  residence 
of  another  high  priest,  Hilkiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 
It  was  La  Benjamin,  a  priests'  city,  and  had 
Bulmrbs  (Jos.  xxi.  13,  17,  18).  It  has  been 
identified  by  Robinson  with  Anate,  a  village 
IJ  hrs.  N.N.E.  of  Jerus.  The  name  (  = 
^swers)  according  to  Gesenius,  means, 
"  answers  to  prayer"  but  according  to  the 
Talmud, "  echoes  "] ,  unto  \?]l  is  here  almost 
tbeeqnivalentof '?X.  Cf.2Sam.xv.4,20,Heb. 
Ac]  thine  own  fields  [the  patrimony  of  his 
family]  forthouartworthy  of  death;  [Heb. 
a  man  of  death  ;  LXX.  din)p  9aii!rov,  i.e., 
it'vxoQ  Oavn-ov.  Matt.  xxvi.  66.]  but  I  wiU  not 
at  this  time  [Heb.  in  this  day]  put  thee  to 
death  [i.  e.,  the  sentence  of  death  *  an  dcfeiTed 
during  good  V)ebaviour.  It  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  Abiathar  was  "  spared  for  a  time, 
but  only  for  a  time  "  (Stanley) .  More  correctly 
Com.  k  Lapide:  "Ulisit  ewrn  in  patriam  ut 
ibi  vitam,  qunm  eicondonabat,  qnirte  tradu- 
eerrt. "  For  anpht  we  know,  he  died  in  ponce 
[because  thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God 
before  David  my  father  [Thonius,  quite  nocd- 
lesaiy  would  read  fur  "  ark,"  "  ephod"  (1  Sam. 


zxiii.  6).  Zadok  and  Abiathar  had  borne 
the  ark  (not  of  course  in  persi>n,  but  per 
alios,  viz.,  the  Levites  Uriel,  Joel,  Ac:  1 
Chron.  xv.  11),  when  David  brought  it  npto 
Jerusalem,  and  also  during  his  flight  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  24 — 29).  Abiathar  had 
thus  been  associated  both  with  David's  joys 
and  sorrows]  and  because  thou  hast  been 
affiicted  in  all  wherein  my  father  was 
afflicted.  [See  1  Sam.  xxh.  17 — 23  ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  2i,  &c.] 

Ter.  27.— So  SolomOi  thrust  out  Abiathar 
from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
might  fulfil  [Heb.  to  fulfil.  "  An  addition  of 
the  uarrator,  not  the  intention  of  Solomon.  It 
is  the  'iva  Tr\r,poj6y  of  the  New  Testament." 
Bahr]  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake 
concerning  the  house  of  £11  in  Shiloh  [1 
Sam.  ii.  31 — 35.  Abiathar  was  the  last 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Ithamar.  With 
his  deposition  the  high  priesthood  reverted 
to  the  house  of  Eleazai",  and  so  another 
"  word  of  the  Lord "  had  its  fultihuent 
(Num.  XXV.  15).] 

No  one  can  justly  accuse  Solomon  of  un- 
necessary  severity  or  of  cruelty  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Abiathar.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
first  conspiracy,  Abiathar  seems  to  have 
escaped  even  censm-e.  And  yet  that  con. 
spiracy,  had  it  succeeded,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  involved  Solomon's  death  (ch.  L 
12).  He  is  now  found  plwt  ting  again,  for  the 
action  of  Solomon  proves  that  there  had  been 
a  second  plot.  Oriental  usages  would  have 
justified  his  death.  He  is  simply  warned 
and  banished. 

Ver.  28.— Then  tldingB  [Heb.  And  the  f». 
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port,  Ac.  Not  necessarily  of  Abiathar's 
deposition,  but  certainly  of  Adouijah's 
death]  came  to  Joab,  for  Joab  had  turned 
after  {same  expression  as  in  Exod.  xxiii.  2  ; 
Jadges  ix.  3J  Adonijah,  though  [lit.,  and] 
he  turned  not  after  Absalom.  [The  LXX. 
(Cod.  Vat.),  Vulg.,  and  all  ancient  versions 
except  the  Chald.,  here  read  Solomon,  which 
Ewald  and  Tnenius  adopt.  This  reading  is 
jjerhaps  too  summarily  dismissed  by  most 
commentators,  as  involving  a  statement 
which  would  be  self-evident  and  superfluous. 
Hut  it  is  not  so.  The  meaning  would  then 
be  that  Joab  had  inclined  to  Adonijab,  and 
bad  not,  subsequently,  gone  over  to  the  side 
of  Solomon — information  which  is  much 
less  obvious  than  that  he  had  not  "  gone 
after  Absalom."  The  Arabic  version  may 
thus  be  nearest  the  truth,  which  reads, 
"  Neither  did  he  love  Solomon."  Somewhat 
similarly  Josephus.]  And  Joab  fled  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  cau^h"  hold  of 
the  horns  of  the  altar.  [As  Adonijab  had 
done  before  him  (ch.  i.  50).  His  flight  is 
almost  certain  evidence  of  his  guilt.  ("  Joab 
vero  seipsum  prodidit."  Miinster.)  Why 
should  he  flee,  if  conscious  of  innocence? 
Solomon  had  acted  generously  before,  and 
Joab  would  not  be  aware  of  David's  dying 
instructions.  His  two  assassinations  had 
remained  so  long  unpunished  that  he  would 
hardly  expect  to  be  called  to  an  account  for 
them  now.  We  have  here,  therefore,  another 
indication  of  a  second  conspu'acy,  and  it  is 
an  old  belief  (Theodoret,  al.)  that  Joab  had 
suggested  to  Adonijah  the  plan  of  mai-riage 
with  Abishag.  Some  have  asked  why  Joab 
Bhould  flee  to  the  altar  when  his  crimes  de- 
prived him  of  the  right  of  the  sanctuary.  But 
a  drowning  man  grasps  at  a  straw.  It  is 
probable  that  he  never  thought  of  his  mur- 
ders, but  only  of  his  treason.  According  to 
the  Rabbis,  death  at  the  altar  ensured  him 
burial  amongst  his  fathers  (Miinster).  But, 
if  this  were  so,  it  would  hai'dly  enter  into 
tis  calculations. 

Ver.  29. — And  It  was  told  Mug  Solomon 
that  Joab  was  fled  unto  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord ;  and,  behold,  he  is  by  the  altar. 
[The  LXX.  here  inserts,  "  And  Solomon  the 
king  sent  to  Joab,  saying.  What  has  happened 
thee,  that  thou  art  fled  to  the  altar  ?  And  Joab 
said,  Becatise  I  feared  before  thee,  and  Ifled 
to  the  Lord."  This  is  only  a  gloss,  but  it 
is  an  instructive  one.  It  shows  that  the 
author  regarded  Joab's  flight  as  betraying 
a  guilty  conscience.]  Then  Solomon  sent 
Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  saying,  Go, 
fall  upon  Mm.  [The  LXX.  adds, "  and  bury 
him."} 

Ver.  30. — And  Benaiah  came  to  the  taber- 
Ba61e  of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  htm 
rSeiuufth  evidently  "  hesitated  to  stain  the 


altar  with  blood."  It  was  only  the  sanctity 
of  the  altar  which  made  it  an  asylum. 
There  was  strictly  no  "right  of  sanctuai-y  "] , 
Thus  saith  the  liiug.  Come  forth.  [Probably 
Solomon  imd  dii'ected  that  Joab  should,  if 
possible,  be  induced  to  leave  the  altar. 
Every  Jew  would  dread  its  profanation  by 
strife  and  bloodshed.]  And  he  said.  Nay; 
but  I  will  die  here.  [Heb.  "  here  will  Idle," 
Joab  may  possibly  have  thought  that 
Solomon  would  hardly  venture  to  put  him 
to  death  there,  and  that  so  he  might  some- 
how escape  with  his  life.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  counted  on  death,  and 
that  a  feeling  of  superstition,  or  of  defiance, 
had  decided  him  to  meet  his  doom  there. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  gross  super- 
stition not  uncommonly  accompanies  irre- 
ligion  and  brutahty ;  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Joab  hoped  for  some  indefinable 
benefit  from  the  shadow  of  the  altar,  much 
as  the  poor  Polish  Jew  expects  from  burial 
in  JerusiUem.  Or  his  motive  may  have 
been  defiance,  thinking  he  would  "render 
Solomon  odious  to  the  people,  as  a  profaner 
of  the  Holy  Place "'  (M.  Henry).  It  can  hardly 
have  been  to  put  off  for  ever  so  short  a  time 
the  execution,  as  Bishop  Hall  imngines.] 

Ver.  31. — And  the  king  said  unto  Mm,  Do 
as  he  hath  said,  and  fall  upon  Mm  [the 
law  decreed  (Exod.  xxi.  14)  that,  if  a  man 
had  slain  his  neighbour  with  guile,  he 
should  be  taken  from  the  altar  to  die. 
Possibly  the  desperate  character  of  Joab 
made  literal  compUance  with  this  command 
well-nigh  impossible.  The  attempt  to  diag 
him  from  his  place  of  refuge  might  have 
led  to  a  bloody  encounter.  And  the  king 
evidently  felt  that  Joab's  crimes  justified 
exceptional  measures],  ajid  bury  y>^^  [^by 
this  injimction  ?  Possibly  because  the  sjjmt 
of  Deut.  xxi.  23  seemed  to  Solomon  to  re- 
quire it.  Both  Bahr  and  Keil  think  it  was 
that  Joab's  services  to  the  kiugd.  m  might 
be  requited  with  an  lionourable  fepulmre. 
Was  it  not  rather  that  the  corpse  might  be 
removed  with  all  possible  haste  from  the 
sanctuary,  which  it  defiled,  and  hidden  from 
view,  as  one  accursed  of  God,  in  the  earth  ? 
So  Bishop  Hall :  "  He  sends  Benaiah  to 
take  away  the  offender  both  from  God  and 
men,  from  the  altar  and  the  world  "] ;  that 
thou  mayest  take  away  [LXX.  "  to-day," 
(Ti'iixepov']  the  innocent  blood  [for  tlie  con- 
struction cf.  1  Sam.  XXV.  31;  Neh.  ii.  12; 
and  Ewald,  287d.  Innocent  blood,  i.e.,  blood 
not  shed  in  war,  or  forfeited  to  justice,  rested 
upon  the  community,  or  the  authorities 
responsible  for  its  punishment  (Num. 
XXXV.  33 ;  Deut.  xix.  10,  13 ;  xxi  9.  Cf. 
Gen.  iv.  10)  until  satisfaction  was  mada 
See  on  ver.  6] ,  which  Joab  shed,  from  me^ 
and  from  the  house  of  my  father.     [Reh, 
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"from  upon  me."  Solomon  evidently  be- 
lieved that  the  gmlt  of  blood  was  upon  him 
and  his  house  so  long  as  Abuer's  and 
Amasa's  blood  remained  unaveriged  ("The 
blood  that  is  not  required  from  the  mur- 
derer will  be  required  from  the  magistrate." 
Henry),  and  that  he  and  his  seed  might 
have  to  answer  for  it,  as  Saul's  seed  had 
done  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  9).  This  is  one  of  the 
many  considerations  which  show  that  both 
David  and  Solomon  were  actuated  not 
by  "coldblooded  vengeance"  or  "long- 
cherished  resentment"  (Stanley),  but  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  In  fact,  Jewish  law  im- 
peratively demanded  the  death  of  Joab, 
and  to  Bpare  him  was  to  violate  all  law, 
and  to  imperil  the  throne  and  the  people, 
"Only  a  superficial  observer,"  says  Ewald, 
"can  here  reproach  Solomon  with  needless 
severity,"] 

Ver.  32.— And  the  Lord  shall  return 
[LXX.  i7re(TTp(\l/£,  returns,  or  returned] 
Ms  blood  [LXX.  TO  ol/ia  rj)c  ciSikUic  avTov, 
i.e.,  the  blood  he  had  shed.  Of.  vers.  33, 
41]  upon  hl£  own  head,  w^ho  fell  upon  [same 
word  as  in  vers.  29,  31.  So  that  it  was 
strictly  a  re-taliation.  The  lextalionis  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter]  two  men  more 
righteous  and  better  than  he,  and  slew 
them  with  the  sword,  my  father  David  not 
knowing,  [Heb.  "and  my  father  David 
knew  not"  i.e.,  was  not  privy  thereto. 
Solomon  thiuka  of  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  these  crimes  cast  upon  his  father.] 

Ver.  33. — Their  blood  shall  therefore  re- 
turn upon  the  head  of  Joab,  and  upon  the 
head  of  his  seed  [according  to  Exod.  xx,  5 ; 
xxxiv,  7  ;  Lev.  xx.  5  ;  xxvi.  39.  There  is 
an  obvious  reference  to  David's  curse 
2  Sam.  iii.  29,  which  thoroughly  agreed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
comprehending  the  children  in  its  sweep. 
And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  stijl,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  and  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
society,  visited  upon  the  children,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation]  for  ever  :  but 
upon  [Heb.  to]  David,  and  upon  his  seed, 
and  upon  his  house,  and  upon  his  throne, 
shall  there  be   [or  "he,"  optative;    LXX. 


ysvotTo"]  peace  [ie.,  prosperity]  for  ever 
from  the  Lord.  [So  persuaded  is  Solomon 
that  he  is  fulfilling  a  religioJis  duty  in  de 
creeing  the  execution  of  Joab ;  so  little 
thought  has  he  of  malice,  revenge,  or  any 
baser  motive,  that  he  counts  on  the  Divine 
blessing  m  pei-petuity  for  the  deed .] 

Ver.  34. — So  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
went  up  [no  1 1  lecause  the  altar  "  stood  higher 
up  Mount  Zi<-m  than  Solomon's  house " 
(Keil) ,  but  because  Gibeon,  where  the  taber- 
nacle and  brazen  altar  then  were,  stood 
higher  than  Jerusalem.  It  is  remarkable 
that  retribution  thus  overtook  Joab  on  tlie 
very  scene  of  his  last  murder,  for  it  was  "  at 
the  great  stone  which  is  in  Gibeon  "  (2  Sam. 
XX.  8),  that  he  slew  Amasa.  Cf.  2  Kings 
ix.  26:  "I  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat, 
saith  the  Lord  "  ] ,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
slew  him  :  and  he  was  buried  in  his  own 
house  [I'OssiLly  in  the  courtyaid  :  hardly 
in  the  garden.  The  same  is  recorded  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  sxv.  1).  It  was  evidently 
au  exceptional  occurrence.  Eemembering 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Jew  held  the 
corpse  and  the  grave  (Num.  xix.  11,  16, 
22;  cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  27),  it  must  have  been 
a  singular  honour  to  make  of  the  house  a 
mausoleum.  No  doubt  it  was  designed  to 
be  such  in  Joab's  case.  Whatever  his 
crimes,  his  services  had  deserved  well  of 
his  country.  Possibly  his  friends  were  led 
to  pay  him  this  special  honour  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death] 
In  the  wilderness  [i.e.,  of  Judah.  Joab's 
mother  was  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  on 
the  border  of  the  desert.  The  "  wilderness 
of  Tekoah"  (2  Chron.  xx.  20),  according  to 
Jerome,  was  visible  from  Bethlehem,  being 
but  six  Eomau  miles  distant. 

Ver.  35. — And  the  Mngput  Benaiali  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  in  his  room  over  the  host : 
and  Zadok  the  pnest  did  the  king  put  in 
the  room  of  Abiathar.  [It  is  hardly  likel\- 
that  Joab  would  be  retained  in  command  of 
the  army  after  the  conspiracy  of  chap,  i., 
nor  is  this  implied  m  this  verse,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  that  Benaiah  took  the  place 
of  Joab,  and  that  Zadok  henceforward  was 
sole  high  priest.] 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  26,  27. — The  Degraded  High  Priest.  We  may  find  in  this  section  a  sermon 
on  OcBSCurisni.  The  relations  of  the  world-power  to  the  Church;  the  province  of  the 
State  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy;  what  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  temporal 
power  and  what  is  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  spiritual ;  these  have  been  vexed 
questions  for  manj'  centuries.  They  are  prominent  topics  at  the  present  day.  We 
ma^  perhaps  find  in  this  historj'  a  few  prineiplrs  to  guide  us.     For  we  learn 

L  THAT  PRIESTS  HAD  BETTEE  NOT  MEDDLK  WITH  POLITICS.  No  One  can  deny  their 
abstract  right  to  do  so.  They  are  men,  if  they  are  clerg;\^men,  and  '''■nihil  humoni," 
&c.     As  citizens,  they  may  have  convictions.    Having  convictions,  they  may  surely 
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give  effect  to  them.  No  one  can  deny  again  that  they  have  often  interfered  to  good 
pnrpose.  Witness  the  case  of  Jehoiada.  It  may  sometimes  be  a  duty  to  interfere. 
But  all  the  same,  their  plane  is  not  the  plane  of  pohtics.  Their  iroXirtvfia  is  the 
Church.  And  what  is  lawful,  is  not  always  expedient.  Their  meddling  has  often 
cost  not  only  them,  but  the  Chtu-ch,  dear.  "Well  had  it  been  for  Abiathar ;  well  for 
the  Wolseys,  RiclieHeus,  and  many  more,  had  they  never  given  up  "  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind."  There  are  questions — imperial  questions  of  right  and 
wrong — where  the  clergy  must  speak  out ;  tliere  are  other  questions — party  ques- 
tions— where,  for  their  own  and  theu'  flocks'  sake,  they  had  better  hold  their  peace. 

II.  That  ppjests  are  men  of  like  passions  with  other  men.  Abiathar  appa- 
rently was  not  free  from  that  "last  infirmity  of  noble  minds."  It  was  probably 
jealousy  of  Zadok  impelled  him  to  conspire  against  Solomon,  and  to  joia  hands  with 
the  mui'derer  Joab  against  the  prophet  Nathan.  Neither  the  holy  anointing  oil  nor 
the  discharge  of  the  priest's  office  destroys  the  plironema  sarJcos  (see  Art.  IX.)  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  high  priest  was  guilty  of  idolatry,  envy,  and  murmur- 
ings ;  that  the  sons  of  Eli  committed  abominable  crimes ;  and  that  the  high  priests 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  condenaned  the  Lord  of  Glory.  Every  high  priest  needed  to 
"make  atonement  for  his  own  sins'"  (Lev.  xvi.  6,  11).  Abiathar,  the  minister  oi 
God,  was  a  traitor  against  God  and  His  anointed.  Having  the  fi-ailties,  temptations, 
and  passions  of  other  men,  priests  often  commit  sins,  sometimes  commit  crimes. 

III.  That  priests  may  be  punished  for  their  crimes  by  the  secular  powbe. 
For  centmies  the  Latin  Church  contended  with  our  forefathers  for  the  exemption 
of  ecclesiastics  fi-om  the  authority  of  civil  tribunals.  But  the  Jewish  priests  enjoyed 
no  such  exemption,  Abiathar  was  threatened  by  Solomon  with  death,  and  was 
tlii-ust  out  of  his  office.  Our  Great  High  Priest  respected  the  tiibvmal  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  And  His  apostle  answered  for  himself  before  Felix  and  Festus,  and  before 
great  Caesar  himself.     (Cf.  Art.  xxxvn.  of  the  "  Articles  of  Rehgion.")     But 

IV.  Priests  are  to  be  treated  with  the  reverence  due  to  their  office. 
*'  Because  thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God."  Criminous  clergy  are  not  to  be 
so  punished  as  to  bring  their  sacred  calhug  into  contempt  (not,  e.g.,  to  be  set  to 
sweep  the  streets,  as  General  Butler  forced  one  of  the  American  bishops  to  do  in 
New  Orleans).  If  the  man  is  entitled  to  no  consideration,  the  office  is.  He  wears 
the  livery  of  the  Great  King.  The  vessel  is  "  earthen,"  but  the  treasm'e  "heavenly" 
(2  Cor.  iv.  7).     "  As  men  are  to  God's  ministers,  they  will  find  Him  to  them." 

V.  Priests  may  be  degraded  from  their  position,  but  cannot  be  deprived  o» 
THEIR  priesthood.  They  did  not  derive  their  authority  from  the  civil  power.  It 
did  not  give,  and  it  cannot  take  away.  David  did  not  make  Abiathar  priest,  and 
Solomon  could  not  unmake  him.  We  find  from  chapter  iv.  4  that  he  was  still 
called  "  priest."  He  that  is  "  called  of  God,  as  was  Aai-on,"  can  only  be  recalled  of 
God.  When  Solomon  "  thrust  out  Abiathar,''  he  "  deprived  him  of  his  dignity,  but 
did  not  strip  him  of  his  priesthood"  (Theodoret).  The  state  may  fine,  imprison, 
banish,  put  to  death  Christ's  ambassadors  according  to  their  deserts,  but  it  may 
not  alter  their  message,  tamper  with  their  creeds,  confer  their  orders,  or  prescribe 
their  ordinances.  "  To  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 

VI.  In  removing  the  unworthy  priest  the  civil  power  is  fulfilling  the  will 
OP  the  Lord.  The  "  sure  word  of  prophecy  " — indeed  a  double  pi'ophecy — had  its 
fulfilment  when  Solomon  banished  Abiathar.  The  secular  power  thereby  accom- 
phshed  the  good  pleasure  of  God  declared  four  hundred  years  before  (Num.  xxv. 
13).  And  the  magistrate  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
God  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  degrades  the  criminous  priest,  silences  him, 
^'isits  him  with  appropriate  pains  and  penalties,  is  doing  God  service;  is  fulfilling 
the  will  of  God,  who  would  have  evil  ministers  above  all  others  brought  to  justice 
and  chastised ;  the  more  influential  their  example,  the  more  need  of  conspicuous 
and  exemplary  pimishment. 

Vers.  26 — 35. — TJie  Death  of  Joab.  **  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel" — so  might  men  say  as  they  heard,  so  may  w« 
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Bay  as  we  rearl.  the  lustoi-y  of  Joab's  death.     After  David,  he  was  by  far  tlio  greatest 

jQan the  ablest  general,  the  bravest  soldier,  the  most  callable  statesman — of  that 

age.  He  was  "  the  Marlborough,  the  Belisarius  of  the  Jewish  empu-e."  He  had 
foiifrht  David's  battles,  won  his  conqnosts,  captured  his  citadel,  and  twice  preserved 
forTiim  iiis  Oiuwn.  It  is  a  sad  and  tragic  ending  of  such  a  biilhant  cai-eer.  The 
idol  of  the  anuy,  tlie  man  who  was  first  in  the  deadly  breach  (2  Chron.  xi.  6), the  ever 
victorious  hero,  dies  miserably,  by  the  thrust  of  an  old  comrade.  For  him  the 
sanctuary  of  God  has  no  protcrtion.  Though  he  chugs  to  the  horns  of  tho  altar,  it 
avails  him  nothing.  Ko,  the  blood  of  the  white-headed  wariior,  winner  of  a  hun- 
dred well-foUL-ht  fields,  streams  round  the  consecrated  structure  and  stains  the 
place  of  the  Divine  Presence.  What  are  the  lessons,  let  us  ask,  of  such  a  death  ? 
And,  first — 

I.  A\'hy  is  he  here  ?  It  is  (1)  because  Ins  conscience  fia^  nvide  him  a  coiva/rd. 
He  who  never  turned  liis  back  on  the  foe,  has  fled  before  a  breath,  a  mere  rumour. 
He  has  not  been  attacked,  not  even  threatened  ;  but  the  secret  is  out,  the  con- 
spiracy is  discovered,  his  head  is  forfeited.  He  betrays  his  guilt  by  lais  fligiit.  Time 
was  when  he  would  have  faced  almost  any  danger,  when  he  wouldhave  died 
rather  than  fled.  But  then  he  had  a  support  and  stay,  in  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude,  which  he  has  not  now.     Now,  his  own  heart  denounces  him. 

"  Kone  have  accused  thee  ;  'tie  thy  conscience  cries." 

The  man  whose  conscience  is  bm-dened  with  crime  has  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  within 
the  camp.  But  why  has  he  fled  to  the  sanctuary;  why  chosen  the  tabernacle  of  God  for 
his  refuc'e  ?  For  joab  has  not  loved  the  habitation  of  God's  house.  The  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  cotild  not  be  "  amiable  "  to  that  guilty  heart.  His  choice  would  be 
"  the  congregation  of  evildoers."  A  stranger  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  sen-ices,  why 
is  he  here?  It  is  (2)  because  men  ofti-n  betake  themselves  in  adversity  to  the 
religion  they  despised  in  prosperity.  Yes,  Joab's  is  no  solitary  case.  It  is  too 
common.  Witness  the  so-caUed  deathbed  repentances;  witness  the  cries  and 
prayers  which  go  up  in  the  hom-  of  peril  horn  lips  which  never  prayed  before.  Men 
who  have  neglected  God  and  contemned  the  ordinances  of  rehgion  in  health  often 
turn  to  Him  and  to  them  in  sickness.  "  It  is  the  fashion  of  our  foolish  presumption 
to  look  for  protection  where  we  have  not  cared  to  yield  obedience."  But  (3)  the  altar 
of  God  is  for  sncrificcy  not  for  sanctuary.  The  purpose  of  the  altar,  its  mis'm  d'etre, 
was  that  sacrifices,  i.e.,  that  worship,  might  be  offered  thereon.  It  was  an  accident, 
BO  to  speak,  that  made  of  it  a  sanctuary ;  the  accident  of  its  sacredness.  Because 
it  was  ordained  of  God,  fashioned  after  a  Divine  pattern  and  emplo^^ed  in  the  Divine 
servioe,  it  was  naturally  and  rightly  regarded  as  holy,  as  a  structure  not  to  be  pro- 
fitned,  and  hence  the  manslayer  fled  thilher  for  protection.  But  tliis  use  of  the 
altar  was  quite  beside  its  original  intention.  It  was  made  for  worship,  for  the 
service  of  God,  not  for  the  defence  of  man.  Joab  disregarded  its  proper  use ;  he 
used  it  for  his  own  convenience.  And  have  we  not  seen  something  like  this  in  our 
own  days  ?  Rehgion  is  ordained  for  man  to  hve  by.  Its  primary  pm-]iose  is  the 
glory  of  God.  It  exists  that  man  may  offer  "  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  ;''  that  man  may  be  himself  "a  hving  sacrifice."  But  there  are  tliose  who 
would  use  it  only  as  a  sanctuary,  as  a  place  to  flee  to  when  they  can  sin  no  longer. 
Tliey  want  the  benefits  of  rehgion  without  its  obligations;  they  pervert  it  from  its 
proper  and  holy,  to  a  purely  selfish  purpose;  tin  v  want  it  for  death  and  i  was 
meant  for  life.  They  act,  i.e.,  much  as  .loab  did.  nnd  it  is  to  be  feared  tlioir  last 
end  will  not  be  unlike  his.  The  altar  they  have  shghted  will  not  shelter  them  in 
th^  day  of  evU. 

II.  But  let  us  now  ask,  seeondly,  Why  is  he  pui  to  death  here  ?  The  altar 
was  never  meant  to  be  stained  witli  Jiumnn  blood.  If  it  was  not  for  sanctuaiy,  still 
less  was  it  for  slaughter.  And  it  has  sheltered  many;  why  may  it  afford  him  no 
phylum  ?  It  is  (1)  Because  he  has  come  to  it  too  late.  Had  he  come  before,  and 
co'ue  as  a  worshipper,  he  would  not  have  needed  to  come  now  as  a  fugitive.  Had  he 
rren  come,  after  his  great  crimes,  as  a  sincfre  penitent,  he  miglit,  peirhance,  hav« 
found  forgivanMfl.     David  was  delivered  from  blood-guiltiness,  and  why  not  Joab  "> 
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But  he  only  comes  to  the  altar  because  he  is  diiven  to  it ;  because  he  can  do 
nothiug  else.  Yes,  "  it  is  too  late  to  cry  for  mercy  when  it  is  the  time  of  justice." 
Those  who  put  off  repentance  till  they  can  sin  no  longer  find  that  such  feigned 
repentance  profits  them  nothing.  There  is  a  time  when  "  the  door  is  shut."  2. 
Because  "  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  that  showed  no  mercy."  Joab's 
murders  could  not  have  been  more  treacherous,  more  cruel.  "  The  blood  of  war  in 
peace."  •'  Took  him  aside  in  the  gate  to  speak  with  him  peaceably  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  27, 
marg.).  "  Took  Amasa  by  the  beai'd  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him"  (ib.  xx.  9). 
There  is  a  lex  talionis  which  governs  the  dealings  of  God  with  transgi-essors.  The  cruel 
mm'derer  shall  be  cruelly  murdered.  The  assassin  shall  be  executed  at  the  altar.  He 
that  "  showed  no  pity  "  shall  receive  none.  3.  Because  God  pays  sure,  even  if  he 
pays  slowly.  It  was  thhty-four  years — an  entke  generation — since  Abnei-'s  blood  first 
cried  from  the  gromid.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  Amasa's  death.  And  Joab, 
meanwhile,  had  maintained  liis  position.  Still  "over  all  the  host  of  Israel,"  still 
second  onlj'-  to  the  king.  If  ever  he  or  others  had  dreamed  of  punishment,  they 
must  by  this  time  have  given  up  all  fear,  or  all  hope.  David  had  died  and  Joab 
still  lived.  Joab  had  couspu-ed  once  and  yet  he  was  spared.  Is  there,  men  would 
ask,  a  retributive  Justice  ?  is  there  a  "  God  that  jixdgeth  the  earth  "  ?  Yes,  though 
Joab  has  "  hoar  hairs,"  though  he  has  all  but  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  his 
sin  has  found  him  out.  And  the  blood  which  reddens  those  gray  hairs,  the  blood 
which  crimsons  the  sanctuary,  proves  that  there  is  a  Nemesis  for  ciime :  that  if 
Justice  has  a  halting  foot,  she  neveiiheless  overtakes  the  fleetest  offender ;  that  "  if 
the  mills  of  God  gi-ind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceedingly  smalL"  4.  Because 
"  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  reoiission."  Only  the  blood  of  Joab  could 
expiate  the  bloodshed  he  had  wrought  Nothing  else  could  cleanse  the  land.  For 
innocent  blood  guilty  blood ;  this  was  the  law.  How  different  is  the  gospel  The 
blood  of  Christ  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  ay,  than  the  blood  of 
Joab.  The  blood  of  Joab  made  an  atonement  for  the  land.  There  the  guilty  died 
because  of  the  innocent.  The  blood  of  Jesus  made  an  atonement  for  the  world. 
Here  the  innocent  dies  because  of  the  guilty.  The  blood  of  Joab  tells  of  vengeance, 
of  retribution,  of  death.  The  blood  of  Jesus  speaks  of  mercy,  of  restitution,  of 
Hfe  and  love  and  peace.  Yes,  the  death  of  Joab  may  surely  speak  to  us,  but  it 
speaks  to  little  purpose,  unless  it  tells  us  of  "  the  precious  blood  of  Christ." 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  n.  86—46. 

Thb  end  of  SHniEi. — This  fresh  intrigue 
of  Adoni jab's  warns  the  king  that  he  must 
be  on  his  guard  and  keep  a  watch  over  sus- 
pected persons.  Prominent  among  these, 
fi'om  his  antecedents  and  connexions,  would 
be  ShimeL 

Ver.  36. — And  the  Mng  sent  and  called 
for  Sliiniei  [probably  fiom  Biiliunm.  iJut 
see  ou  ver.  8]  and  said  UHto  Mm,  Build 
tbee  [Not  necessarily  as  "  a  guarantee  ior 
bis  residence  there  "  (Wordsworth).  Jew- 
ish law  would  make  a  purchase  difficult. 
Lev.  XXV,  23.  Cf .  1  Kings  xxi.  3]  an  house  in 
Jerusalem  and  dwell  there  [where  he  would 
be  under  aurveillance  and  where  his  sinister 
influence  with  the  men  of  Benjamin  would 
be  neutrahzed]  and  go  not  forth  thence  any 
whither  [or,  "  hither  and  thither."  Weder 
dahin  noch  dorthin.     Bahr.] 

Ver.  37. — For  It  shall  be,  on  the  day  thou 
goeat  ou£  ajid  pasaast  over  the  brook  [hi., 


watercourse,  w4dy.     The  Edron  is  quite 

dry,  except  during  and  lor  a  short  time  after 
the  winter  rains]  Kldron  [The  Kidron 
is  mentioned  specially  because  that  was 
the  direction  wbich,  it  might  be  presumed, 
Shimei  would  take,  bis  old  home  bciug 
at  Bahurim] ,  thou  shalt  know  for  certain 
that  thou  Shalt  surely  die  [The  Hebrew 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  and  em- 
phatic, "  To  know  thou  shalt  know  that 
to  die  thou  shalt  die. "  Shimei  could  not 
say  that  he  had  not  been  plainly  warned] : 
thy  blood  shall  be  upon  thine  own  head. 
[Cf.  Lev.  XX.  9,  and  especiaUy  Joshua  u.  19  ; 
also  ver.  31  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  38.— And  Shimei  said  to  the  king. 
The  saying  [or  thing,  matter,  12"5,  like  Xuyof 
prjfta,  in  Greek  (cf.  Sache,  in  Germ.,  from 
saaen)  means  (1)  word  and  (2)  deed]  is 
good  [Shimei  cannot  complain  of  the  con- 
dition, remembering  what  he  bad  done  (2 
Sam.  XV.  5-7)  and  that  Solomon  was  not 
bound  by  bis  father's  oath  (2  Sam  xix.  23)j; 
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aa  my  lord  tbe  king  hath  said,  so  will  thy 
servant  da.  And  Shimei  dwelt  [in  obedience 
to  this  behest]  In  Jerusalem  many  dayB. 

Ver.  39. — And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  three  years  that  two  of  the  servants  of 
Shlmei  lan  away  [it  iias  been  thought  by 
some  that  their  flight  was  preconcerted  with 
their  master.  But  the  narrative  does  not 
favour  this  supposition]  to  Achish,  son  of 
Maachali,  king  of  Gath.  [This  may  well 
have  been  the  "  Achish,  eon  of  Maoch " 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  11;  xxvii.  2),  to  whom  David 
fled  fifty  years  before.  Longer  reigns  than 
this  are  not  unknown  to  history.  Or  it 
may  have  been  his  grandson] .  And  they 
told  Shlmei,  saying,  Behold,  thy  servants  be 
in  Gath. 

Ver.  40. — And  Shlmei  arose  and  saddled 
tils  MS  [not  necessarily  himself.  Qui  facit 
per  (ilium,  facit  per  se.  ifatthew  Henry 
thinks  Shimei  did  it  himself  for  the  sake  of 
seoresy.  Many  expositors  also  think  that 
he  went  by  night.  The  text  rather  suggests 
the  idea  that  both  the  going  and  the  return 
were  perfectly  open  and  undisguised]  and 
went  to  Gath.  [It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  question,  What  can  have  led  to  this  in- 
fatuated disregard  of  his  oath  and  life  ?  Now 
his  perversity  may  of  cotirse  have  been 
judicial — quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  priiis  de- 
mentat — ^but  as  to  the  means  which  led  to 
this  isBue,  it  is  enough  if  we  may  believe  he 
had  been  dared  to  it  either  by  his  servants 
or  others.  The  fierce  Benjamite  would 
naturally  be  galled  to  the  quick  by  the 
thought  that  his  slaves  could  thus  openly 
set  him  at  defiance ;  he  may  have  heard 
from  those  who  came  from  Gath  that  they 
were  exulting  over  him  ;  and  he  may  have 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  teach  them  a 
lesson.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  either 
Solomon's  expUcit  warning  or  his  own 
solemn  oath  (ver.  42) ;  he  must  have  gone 
to  Gath  with  his  eyes  open,  and  nothing 
but  a  great  provocation,  such  as  mockery 
and  defiance,  will  account  for  his  going.]  And 
Shlmei  went  and  brought  his  servants  from 
Gath. 

Ver.  41. — And  It  was  told  Solomon  that 
Shimei  had  goue  from  Jerusalem  to  Gath 
and  was  come  again,  [He,  no  doubt,  per- 
suaded himself  that  his  immediate  return, 
especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  object  of  his  journey,  would  excuse  him 
to  the  king.  He  would  perhaps  arprue  that 
a  magnanimous  sovereign  like  Solomon 
ootfld  never  deal  hardly  with  one  who  thus 
pUoed  his  life  in  his  hands.  He  can  hardly 
navG  built  his  liopes  on  his  not  having 
crossed  the  Kidron.  for  he  must  have  per- 
fectly understood  that  he  was  to  go  "no 
whither." 
Ym.  4a  —And  th«  king  sent  and  called 


for  Shimei,  and  said  unto  him.  Did  I  not 
make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord  [it  thus  comea 
out  quite  incidentally  that  Solomon  had 
bound  Shimei  by  an  oath.  The  LXX.  em- 
bodies this  information  as  a  direct  statement 
in  the  text  of  ver.  37,  kAi  looKinev  avrbv  6 
/SflffiXei'C  iv  ry  T]fiip(f  tKeivy,  but  it  is  obviously 
a  gloss]  and  protested  unto  thee,  saying. 
Know  for  a  certain,  on  the  day  that  thou 
goest  out  and  walkeet  abroad  any  whither, 
that  thou  Shalt  surely  die  7  and  thou  saidst 
unto  me,  The  word  that  I  have  heard  Is 
good.  [The  LXX.  (Vat.)  omits  "  And  thou 
saidst,"  &c.  This  last  sentence  has  been 
punctuated  thus :  "Good  is  the  word.  I  have 
heard."  Probably  "lt^'^>,  "which,"  is  to  be 
understood. 

Ver.  43. — Why  then  hast  thou  not  leept 
the  oath  of  the  Lord  and  the  commandment 
that  I  have  charged  [HeL.  commanded] 
thee  with.  ["  Shlmei  ought  to  have  been 
warned  against  trifling  with  Solomon's 
forbearance  by  the  punishment  already 
inflicted  on  Adonijah  and  Joab."  Words- 
worth.] 

Ver.  44. — ^The  Mng  said,  moreover  [Heb. 
And  the  king  said]  Thou  knowest  all 
the  wickedness  which  thine  heart  is  privy 
to  [Heb.  knoweth]  that  thou  didst  to  David 
my  father  [Solomon  brings  a  threefold 
charge  against  Shimei.  He  has  violated  a 
solemn  oath,  "  by  the  life  of  Jehovah,"  and 
so  has  "profaned  the  name  of  his  God" 
(Lev.  xix.  12).  He  has  broken  bis  parole 
and  set  at  naught  the  king's  commandment. 
He  has  defied  and  blasphemed  the  Lord's 
anointed.  He  must  die]  therefore  the  Lord 
shall  return  ["hath  returned,"  or  "re- 
turns." LXX.  dv-airutoKt,  aor.  The  king 
regards  himself  as  merely  the  instrument 
and  dispenser  of  the  Divine  Justice.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  it  is  God,  not  spite,  demands 
and  has  brought  about  Shimei's  execution] 
thy  wickedness  upon  thine  own  head  [Every 
Jew,  taught  to  expect  that  "  every  trans- 
gression and  disobedience "  would  receive 
its  "  just  recompense  of  reward  "  in  this  life 
present  would  st^e  in  Shimei's  almost  un- 
accountable infatuation  the  finger  of  God. 
To  them  he  would  seem  delivered  up  to 
destruction. 

Ver.  45. — And  Wng'  Solomon  shall  be 
blessed,  and  the  throne  of  David  shall  be 
established  before  the  Lord  for  ever.  [It 
is  inconceivable  that  Solomon  could  have 
spoken  thus  if  he  had  been  conscious  either 
of  sharp  practice,  or  spite,  or  cruelty.  The 
words  are  those  of  one  who  is  sure  that  he 
is  doing  God  service.] 

Ver.  46. — So  the  ^HTig  commanded  Ben- 

alah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  which  went  out 

and  fell  upon  him    that  he  died.     [The 

I   execution  of  Shimei  has,  perhaps,  oa  th* 
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whole  given  more  offence  than  that  of  Joab 
or  even  Adonijah.  He,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  "  a  murderer  whom  vengeance  sufiereth 
not  to  live,"  nor  had  he  taken  any  part  in 
recent  oonspii-aciea.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  have  lived  quietly  enough  under 
the  eye  of  the  king.  And  it  consequently 
has  the  appearance  of  cruelty  and  malevo- 
lence that  Solomon  should  "  press  the 
letter  of  a  comj^act  against  him,"  especially 
when,  by  returning  to  Jerusalem,  he  placed 
his  Ufe  at  Solomon's  mercy.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  offer  a  complete  justification  of 
Solomon's  action  in  this  matter.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
cruelty  had  no  part  in  his  character.  In 
his  long  reign  of  forty  years  there  are 
absolutely  no  evidences  of  a  brutal  and 
tyrannical  disposition.  There  is  a  strong 
presumption,  consequently,  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  cruelty  on  this  occasion,  a  pre- 
sumption which  finds  support  in  the  con- 
sideration that  Solomou  was  much  too 
sagacious  to  prejudice  himself  in  popular 
estimation  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  by  proceedings  which  would  have  the 
least  suspicion  of  vindictiveuess.  And  (2) 
with  this  probability  the  facts  of  the  case 
entirely  agree.  Shimei's  life,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  forfeited  to  Jewish  law.  As  he  had 
so  long  been  spared,  however,  the  king  gave 
him  a  gracious  respite.  The  conditions 
imposed  were  not  onerous.  Shimei  had  but 
to  keep  his  parole  and  he  would  live ;  to 
break  it  and  he  would  assuredly  die.  He 
did  break  it ;  not  without  provocation,  it 
may  be,  but  he  broke  it,  and  broke  too  his 
solemn  oath.  It  may  be  said  it  was  hard 
he  should  lose  his  slaves,  but  better,  surely, 
loM  them  than  his  life.     Besides,  there 


were  other  ways  of  recovering  them  ;  or,  if 
he  must  pursue  them  in  person,  his  proper 
course  was  evidently  to  ask  the  king's  per- 
mission. That  he  did  not  do  bo  is  in  itself 
a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  Solomon 
might  reasonably  think  that  the  flight  of 
the  slaves  was  but  a  feint,  and  that  Shimei's 
visit  to  a  foreign  court  had  really  a  political 
object.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  king 
had  protested  unto  him  that  if  he  went  any 
whithar,  he  should  most  certainly  die. 
When  he  went,  when  he  despised  the  royal 
command  and  disregarded  his  sacred  oath, 
how  was  it  possible  for  Solomon  to  break 
his  word  ?  To  do  so  would  have  been 
inevitably  to  compromise  himself  with  his 
subjects,  and  to  forfeit  their  reverence  and 
trust.  Besides,  there  was  a  duty  he  owed 
to  his  dead  father,  and  above  all,  one  which 
he  owed  to  the  living  God.  He  had  now 
the  opportunity  for  which  his  father  bade 
him  wait,  of  putting  iuto  force  the  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  of  requiiiug  the  death  of 
the  blasphemer,  of  showing  his  subjects 
that  the  law  could  not  be  defied  with  im- 
punity, that  though  vengeance  was  not 
executed  speedily  against  evil  works,  still 
retribution  was  certain  in  the  long  run,  and 
80  of  teaching  them  a  much  needed  lesson 
of  obedience  and  respect  of  authority. 
Every  consideration,  therefore,  of  justice, 
morality,  filial  piety,  aud  religion  waiTanted 
him  in  putting  Shimei  to  death.  Every 
imputation  of  weakness,  irresolution,  dis- 
regard of  his  phghted  word,  comi^romise  of 
his  royal  dignity,  and  indifference  to  rehgion 
might  justly  have  been  levelled  against  him, 
had  he  interfered  between  Shimei  aud  tint 
sword  of  Justice. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  44—46. — The  End  of  tJie  Transgressor.  Such  was  the  end  of  Shimei — 
violent,  sanguinary,  Bhameful.  Old  man  as  he  is,  he  may  not  die  in  peace :  hia 
hoar  hairs  must  be  crimsoued  with  his  blood.  What  does  this  teach  *?  what  its 
message  to  Christian  men  ?  It  is  twofold.  It  speaks  (1)  of  the  Sin,  (2)  of  the 
Retribution. 

I.  It  teaches  (1)  The  sin  of  treason.  He  had  offered  insult  and  defiance  to  his 
lawful  king.  RebeUion  against  constituted  authority  can  only  be  justified  by  in- 
tolerable tyranny  and  outrage.    He  who 

"dares  to  wield 
The  regicidal  steel " 

must  answer  to  Him  by  whom  kings  govern.  We  are  to  "  honour  the  king,"  to 
"be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  "  They  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation,"  as  did  this  rebel  Benjamite.  2.  The  sin  of  blasphemy .  "  A  giieYoua 
curse."  Aimed  at  the  king,  it  reached  the  King  of  kings.  It  was  not  only  de- 
structive of  authority  ;  not  only  an  aftont  offered  to  the  majesty  of  law  ;  it  was  an 
indirect  blow  at  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Men  cannot  "  speak  evil  of  dignities  " 
without  sin.     Those  who  "  cm-se  God  "  will  "  die  "  (Job  ii.  9).     How  little  do  ruen 
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make  of  blaspbemyf  But  Shimei  bad  to  pay  for  it  with  liis  life.  3.  Tlie  sin  oj 
perjury.  It  was  tMs  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  tlie  word.  He  broke  through  his  oath. 
T5iough  be  said,  "  the  Lord  liveth,"  be  swore  falsely.  He  thus  profaned  the  awful 
incommunicable  name,  and  incurred  the  Di%nne  curse  (Zecb.  v.  4).  Perjuries  are 
plentiful  in  om-  days,  our  poUce  courts  being  witness.  (Some  kiss  the  tlnunb,  and 
not  the  book.)  "  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,"  &c.  4.  The  sin  of  disobe- 
dience. The  king  had  adjured  litm,  had  "  protested,"  bad  said  "  know  for  certain," 
&c. ;  and  even  if  the  Kidron  were  mentioned  arbitrarily,  still  it  served  to  test  his 
obedience.  Tlie  prohibition,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  plainer.  He  disre- 
garded it,  and  died.  "Fool,"  does  any  one  say?  Stay  !  The  great  King  has  said, 
"  The  soul  that  sioneth,  it  shall  die."  He  has  solemnly  testified  ^v•iiat  will  be  the 
doom  of  disobedience,  and  yet  how  often  have  ive  crossed  om-  Kidion — the  bound 
of  His  law — have  gone  after  our  own  lusts  and  pleasui'es,  and  it  is  only  because 
He  is  God  and  not  man,  only  because 

"the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind," 

that  we  have  not  died.  5.  The  sin  and  folly  of  presumjition.  Wliatever  may 
have  led  Shimei  to  go  after  his  slaves,  it  was  certainly  presmnptiou  brought  him 
back.  He  would  hardly  have  returned  had  he  not  counted  on  foi-givenes^s.  No 
doubt  he  had  persuaded  himself  either  that  Solomon  would  never  know,  or  that,  if 
he  did,  he  would  be  magnanimons.  "  Allowance  will  be  made  for  me,"  he  had 
said  ;  "  my  return  will  disarm  suspicion  and  ensm-e  clemency."  But  the  sword  of 
Benaiah  soon  undeceived  him.  And  such  will  be  the  end — death,  shame,  ever- 
lasting contempt — of  those  who  presume  on  the  mercy  of  God.  How  many  say, 
*'  God  is  so  good.  He  will  never  be  hard  upon  us,"  &c.  But  is  God  trw  f  Can 
He  deny  HimseK?  Even  Solomon  could  not  go  back  from  his  word  ;  and  can  the 
Holy  One  ?  Alas,  if  despair  has  slain  its  thousands,  presumption  has  slain  its  ten 
thousands.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  since  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  there 
have  been  more  accidents  in  mines  than  there  were  before. 

II.  As  to  the  RKTRiBUTioN,  we  are  reminded,  1.  That  curses  commonly  come 
home  to  roost.  The  "  grievous  cm'se  "  of  Shimei  did  not  hmfc  David.  But  it  was 
his  own  destruction.  The  poisoned  arrow  missed  its  mark,  but  it  recoiled  on  the 
archer.  The  engineer  is  hoist  by  his  own  petard.  A  curse  rests  on  thosp  who  curse 
the  king  (of.  Eccles.  x.  20).  2.  That  respite  does  not  mean  release.  When  David 
"sware"  to  him,  Shimei  thoncrht  himself  safe.  Sm-ely  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  past.  He  would  die  in  his  nest  We  often  mistake  God's  forbearance  for 
forgetfulness.  He  is  long-suflfering,  and  men  ask,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  Hig 
coming?"  Because  "He  does  not  settle  His  accotmts  once  a  week"  (Goethe) 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  But  the  day  of  I'etri- 
bution  comes  as  a  thief,  as  the  flood,  as  the  sword,  as  the  snare.  3.  That  if  we 
die,  it  is  our  on?n  fault.  Shimei  had  his  life  in  his  own  hands.  It  rested  with  him 
rilone  whether  he  hved  or  died.  He  should  Uve.  if  he  would  but  hve  at  Jenisalem. 
But  he  chose  death.  Men  cause  tlieir  own  destraction.  God  has  no  pleasure  in 
their  death.  "Thou  hast  destroyed  thyself."  4.  That  warnings  are  commonhj 
lost  on  the  wicked.  "  How  could  Sliimei  be  so  infatuated?"  we  ask.  What,  have 
we  not  seen  his  infatuation  paralLled?  Have  we  never  seen  repeated  warnings 
repeatedly  neglected  ?  Yes,  souls,  sins,  warnings,  results,  are  the  same  in  all  ages. 
6.  That  when  God  reckons,  He  reckons  for  all.  The  sword  avenged  the  sin  of 
eight  years  before.  And  in  the  Great  Assize,  ever\-tliing — both  cup  of  cold  water 
and  idle  word — will  receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  41 — 46. — Retributions.  This  is  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  Solomon 
•arried  out  David's  dying  command,  as  given  in  verses  6 — 9.  Shimei's  violation  of 
his  promise  in  reference  to  not  leaAing  Jerusalem,  though  the  immediate  occasion, 
was  thus  not  the  real  reason  of  his  punTsIunent.     He  had  been  all  along  a  doomed 
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man.  A  great  deal  in  David's  command  in  reference  to  these  men  that  we  cannot 
regard  with  complacency ;  so  far  as  there  was  anything  of  personal  vindictiveuesa 
in  it,  our  moral  sense  condemns  it.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  magnanimous  if 
with  his  dying  breath  he  had  freely  forgiven  these  old  offenders  ?  Solomon's  con- 
duct, however,  wears  a  different  aspect.  A  father's  word  would  be  to  him  aa 
imperious  authority  ;  to  vindicate  a  father's  honour  the  instinctive  impulse  of  filial 
affection ;  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood  a  sacred  obligation.  Moreover,  these  men 
deserved  their  fate.  Joab  had  'been  a  traitor  and  murderer;  Abiathar  had  abused 
the  sanctity  of  his  priestly  office  by  helping  the  cause  of  the  usm-per ;  Shimei  had 
"  cursed  the  Lord's  anointed."     This  incident  suggests — 

I.  The  eternal  law  that  weong-doing  must  be  followed  by  its  due  recom- 
pense. Eecognise  ihe  Divine  element  in  this  act  of  htunan  retribution.  There  is 
a  Nemesis  that  tracks  the  steps  of  the  ti'ansgressor,  and  sooner  or  later  overtakes 
him ;  not  a  natural  law  merely,  but  an  intelligent  Divine  will  and  power.  Tha 
superstition  of  the  Melitans  had  a  deep  and  solemn  truth  in  it  (Acts  xxviii.  4). 
Striking  correspondence  often  between  the  sin  and  the  penalty.  Men  suffer  in 
forms  resembhng  the  injury  they  inflict.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,"  &c.  '*  AU 
they  that  take  the  sword,"  &c.  The  weapon  used  wrongfully  recoils  upon  the  head 
of  him  who  wielded  it.  "  Curses,  like  birds,  come  home  to  roost."  In  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  however,  the  law  of  reti'ibution  appears,  not  in  its  old 
bare,  cruJe  form,  but  in  a  more  vital  and  spiritual  foim.  New  Testament  idea — sin 
bears  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  punishment.  The  penalty  is  a  development 
rather  than  an  arbitrary  infliction.  "Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 
Sin  may  be  divinely  forgiven,  and  yet  go  on  to  produce  in  this  world  aU  sorts  of 
bitter  fruits.  "May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence?"  No;  but  the 
pardoned  man  may  retain  in  himself  the  evil  effects  of  what  he  has  done,  and  see, 
with  infinite  remorse,  the  evil  effects  in  others.  The  sin,  as  a  "finished"  fact, 
takes  its  place  in  the  general  procession  of  cause  and  effect,  independently  of  God's 
mercy  to  the  transgiessor.  On  the  other  hand, the  worst  retribution  is  in  the  moral 
nature  of  the  sinner  himself. 

"  There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condenm'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul."     (Manfred.) 

{E.g.,  Shakespeake's  Macbeth;  Mh^ton's  Satan.) 

No  escape  from  this  retiibution  but  in  "  the  cross."  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,"  &c.  It  will  not  wipe  out  all  the  effects  of  transgre^irion,  but  it  wiU  ari*est  tha 
eternal  penalty,  and  perfectly  cleanse  the  fountain  from  which  the  evU  springs. 

II.  The  nobleness  of  a  truthful  and  fearless  discharge  of  duty.  Solomon's 
deed  a  homage  to  the  sense  of  duty.  Magnanimity  blended  witB  severity.  He 
spares  Abiathar,  but  has  no  mercy  on  Joab  and  Shimei.  Note  the  reasons  of  this 
distinction.  As  a  "  man  of  peace  "  he  had  no  love  for  this  retributive  work.  It 
might  involve  him  in  trouble.  But  he  shrinks  not  from  doing  the  thing  he  con- 
ceives to  be  right.  Men  often  constrained  by  force  of  circumstances,  or  persuasion 
of  a  Divine  voice  witliin  them,  to  do  what  they  have  no  natural  inclination  for 
doing.  Essence  of  all  moral  nobleness  to  make  duty  rather  than  inchuation  or 
poHcy  the  law  of  one's  life.  In  men  of  highest  nature  conscience  is  the  ruling 
power.  However  it  may  appear,  that  Life  is  the  most  blessed  which  is  the  most 
perfect  homage  to  the  law  of  right. 

II.  The  superiority  of  Christian  ethics  above  the  moral  standard  of  olden 
TIMES.  In  following  the  chronicles  of  these  old  Hebrew  kings  we  feel  that  we  are 
moving  in  a  moral  region  of  somewhat  dim  light  and  low  level.  It  must  needs  be 
BO  if  there  is  a  real  law  of  development  in  Scripture  and  the  dispensations  of  God. 
We  may  recognise  the  working  of  Divine  principles  of  tnith  and  righteousness  amid 
the  confusions  of  the  time,  and  yet  feel  that  we  have  in  the  law  of  Christ  a  far  higher 
rule  of  conduct.  We  admit  what  is  good  in  David  and  Solomon,  but  He  is  our 
model  who,  on  the  cross  of  sacrifice,  prayed,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." — W. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  m.  1—16. 


The  Begctcino  of  Solomon's  Reign. — 
In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen 
the  establishment  of  Solomon's  rule  (ver. 
46)  by  the  removal  of  internal  foes,  i.e., 
of  disaffected  and  rebeUious  subjects.  In 
this  we  see  him  Btrengthening  his  position 
by  an  external  alliance,  by  a  marriage  with 
an  Egyptian  princess.  This  event,  however, 
is  related  here,  not  because  the  historian 
had  this  connexion  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  but 
probably  because  the  marriage  came  next  ia 
order  of  time. 

Ver.  1. — And  Solomon  made  affinity  [Not 
"alliance"  (as  some  have  supposed)  but 
relationship.  Lit.,  made  himself  son-in-law} 
with  Pharaoh  Wng  of  Egypt  [which  of 
the  Pharaohs  this  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay  with  certainty.  As,  however,  Shishak 
(ch.  xi.  40  ;  xiv.  25)  is  undoubtedly  the 
Sheshonk  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  in  the  26th  year  of  Solomon  (Poole), 
and  who  was  the  first  king  of  the  22nd 
dynasty  of  Mauetho,  we  may  safely  identity 
this  Pharaoh  with  "  a  late  Mng  of  the  2l8t 
(or  Janite)  dynasty."  It  has  been  assumed 
(Bunsen,  Ewald,  Brugsch,  al.)  that  it  was 
Psusennes  11.,  the  last  king  of  that  house, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  reigned  35  years, 
(as  stated  by  Eusebius),  but  according  to 
Africanus,  his  reign  was  limited  to  14  years. 
It  is  wiser  to  say,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Poole 
(Diet.  Bib.,  "Pharaoh  ")  that  this  Pharaoh 
' '  cannot  yet  be  identified  on  Manetho's 
list."  It  is  also  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  alliance  was  first  sought  by  Solomon 
with  a  view  to  win  over  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  neighbour  (Thenius),  to  whose 
inroads  his  northern  border  was  exposed, 
and  especially  to  counteract  the  intiuence  (ch. 
xi.  21)  of  Hadad  (Plumptre),  or  whether  the 
marriage  was  pro';jded  by  Pharaoh  because 
the  21st  dynasty  "had  then  become  very 
weak"  (Rawhuson)  and  its  head  desired 
"  friendly  relations  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  had  grown  into  a  \  ower  to 
be  dreaded  "  (Keil).  But  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  alliance  "  must  have  been 
to  most  IsraeUtea  a  very  BtartUng  one " 
(Plumptre.)  Egypt  (Rahab,  Psa.  Ixxxix. 
10 ;  Isa.  iL  9)  was  to  every  Israehte  a 
name  both  of  triumph  uud  dread.  The 
Pharaohs  were  their  ancestral  foes] ,  and 
took  Pharaoh's  daughter  [A  marriage  such 
as  this  was  not  without  precedent  (Gen.  zli. 
<5  ;  Exod.  ii.  21 ;  Num.  xii.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  6 ; 


Ruth  iv.  13),  nor  was  it  condemned  by  the 

Law,  which  only  forbade  intermarriage  with 
the  nations  of  Canaan  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16; 
Deut.  vii.  3),  and  sanctioned  the  union  of 
an  Israehte  with  a  captive  taken  in  war 
(Deut.  xxi.  13  ;  cf.  xx.  14).  "  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  only  when  the  foreign  wives 
renounced  idolatry  .  .  .  that  such  marriages 
were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  "  (KeU).  As  Solomon  at  this  period  of 
his  life  faithfully  observed  the  law,  as  he  is 
never  blamed  for  this  marriage,  and  as  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  iutroduction  of 
Egyptian  rites  into  Israel,  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  the  Egyptian  princess  con- 
formed to  the  religion  of  her  adopted 
covmtry] ,  and  brought  her  Into  the  city  of 
David  [2  Chron.  vui.  11  speaks  of  her 
dwelling  in  "the  house  of  Darid,"  i.e.,  it 
would  seem,  the  palace  which  David  had 
occupied]  tmtil  he  had  made  an  end  [this 
hardly  shows  that  he  had  begun  to  build, 
as  Keil  infers.  He  did  not  begin  building 
the  Temple  until  the  fourth  (1  Kings  vi.l),  nor 
his  own  house  until  the  eleventh  year  (ib. 
vii.  1)  after  his  accession,  and  the  marriage, 
though  not  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign,  can  hardly  have  been  delayed  to 
the  eleventh  year,  and  may  have  taken  place 
before  the  death  of  Shimei]  of  building  hla 
own  house  [cf.  oh.  vii.  7]  and  the  house  of 
the  Lord  [cf .  ch.  vi. ;  vii,  51]  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  about.  [Probably,  he 
both  strengthened  and  extended  the  city 
walls,  as  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6.  1)  affirms. 
Ace.  to  the  LXX.  addition  to  ch.  xii. ,  it  was 
on  this  task  that  Jeroboam  was  employed 
(ch.  xi.  27  ;  cf.  ix.  15).  David  had  fortified 
a  part  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  v.  9). 

Ver.  2. — Only  [The  word  perhaps  signifies 
"  that  there  was  one  exception  to  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  things  which  the  writer 
has  been  describing"  (Rawlinson),  though 
the  people  are  nowhere  blamed  for  sacri- 
ficing on  the  high  places,  and  Solomon's  sac- 
rifice at  "the  great  high  place  "  was  fuU  of 
blessing.  The  idea  rather  is  that  just  as  he 
was  obliged  to  bring  his  Egyptian  wife  into 
the  city  of  David,  because  his  palace  was 
not  yet  finis)  led,  so  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  on  the  high  plac;^?.  be- 
cause the  temple  was  not  yet  built  (Keil), 
and  "  the  place  "  where  God  would  put  Hia 
name  had  only  just  been  chosen  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  1)]  the  people  sacrificed  [Heb.  were 
sacrificinrj,  i.e.,  habitually,  constantly]  In 
high  places  [All  nations  have  chosen  hill  tops 
for  acts  of  worship,  perhaps  as  being  nearer 
heaven.  "  Even  Abraham  built  an  altar  to 
the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel  (Gen. 
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xii,  7,  8 ;  cf.  xxii.  2,  9  ;  xxxi.  54)."  And 
the  use  of  high  places  for  this  purpose  was 
not  distinctly  condemned  in  the  Law.  It  is 
true  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  have 
but  one  place  of  sacrifice  (Lev,  xvii.  9 ; 
Deut.  xii.  5, 11, 13,  26,  27  ;  cf.  Jos.  xxii,  29), 
and  this  no  doubt  was,  if  not  an  indirect 
prohibition,  a  discouragement  of  such 
sanctuaries.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
that  this  command  was  purely  prospective, 
and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  even 
when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  the  tabernacle  was  set  up 
(Josh,  xviii.  1),  altars  were  constantly  built 
and  sacrifices  offered  on  high  places,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi. 
26),  and  Manoah  {ib.  xiii.  19,  20),  by  express 
Divine  command.  Later  on  we  find  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10 ;  xi.  15  ;  xvi.  6),  Saul 
(xiii.  9 ;  xiv.  Do),  David  (1  Chron.  xxi.  26), 
Solomon  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  30),  ofier- 
ing  sacrifices  in  various  places,  which  they 
could  not  possibly  have  done  had  it  seemed 
to  them  that  this  was  condemned  before- 
hand by  the  Law.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  though  the  coutemporaiies  of 
Joshua  took  a  different  \'iew  (as  Josh.  xxii. 
15 — 31  proves),  the  men  of  a  later  age  ex- 
cused themselves  on  the  ground  stated  in 
the  text,  that  "there  was  no  house  built 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord."  It  has  been 
held  by  gome  that  "  had  they  not  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  on  high  places,  they 
could  not  have  sacrificed  or  burnt  incensaat 
all "  (Bp.  Horsley) ;  but  this  seems  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  was  one  place  pro- 
vided for  sacrifices — the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle— and  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  sacrificed  elsewhere.  And  the  reason, 
no  doubt,  was  the  one  assigned  by  the  his- 
torian. It  should  be  added  that  this  term 
•'  high  place  "  (n03)  came  to  be  used  of  all 
places  of  worship,  not  only  on  heights,  but 
even  those  in  valleys  (2  Kings  xvii.  9  ;  Jer. 
vii.  31 ;  xxxii.  35).  The  Bamah  sometimes 
consisted  of  an  altar  only,  but  as  a  rule, 
there  was  a  shrine  or  sanctuary  erected  hard 
by  (ch.  xiii.  32  ;  2  Kings  xrii.  29  ;  xxiii.  19), 
the  Beth-Bainah,  for  which  thewordV;  w/ti/^ 
is  sometimes  loosely  employed  (ch.  xi.  7 ; 
xiv.  23  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  3)] ,  because  there  was 
no  house  built  unto  the  name  of  tiis  Lord 
ur.'il  those  days. 

Ver.  3. — And  Solomon  loved  the  Lord 
[thus  keeping  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment, the  "  Shema  Israel "  (Deut.  vi.  5  ;  cf. 
XXX.  16  ;  Matt.  xxii.  37  ;  Luke  x.  27] ,  walk- 
ing in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father  [i.e., 
tnose  which  David  had  kept  (verses  6, 14)  and 
commanded  him  to  keep  (ch.  ii.  4)]  :  only  he 
sacrificed  and  bui-nt  incense  in  high  places. 
[These  words  clearly  snow  that  the  worship 
of  the  high  places,  although  condoned,  and 


indeed  accepted,  by  God  (ver.  5)  was  not 
strictly  lawful  and  right.  It  was  an  igno- 
rance that  God  winked  at.  The  historian, 
remembering  what  the  worship  of  the  high 
places  became,  notices  this  as  an  imperfec- 
tion of  Solomon's  early  reign,  though  he 
does  not  say  that  such  worship  was  sinful. 

Ver.  4. — ^And  the  king  went  to  Gibeoa 
[Josh.  ix.  3 ;  x.  2 ;  xviii.  25 ;  xxi.  17 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  Now  known  as  El-Jib,  a 
commanding  eminence  (as  the  name  implies) 
some  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Strictly, 
it  consists  of  two  heights,  on  one  of  which, 
it  is  conjectured,  the  town  stood,  while  the 
other  was  the  high  place.  Solomon  was 
accompanied  to  Gibeon  by  "  all  the  congre- 
gation," including  the  captains,  judges,  go- 
vernors, &c.  (2  Chron.  i.  2,  3]  to  sacrifice 
there  [This  religious  service  was  designed 
to  inaugurate  his  reign  (2  Chron.  i.  13), 
after  the  precedent  of  1  Sam.  xi.  15 ;  cf.  2 
Sam.  vi.  2.  His  oliject  was  also  to  suppU. 
cate  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  undertakings. 
If  his  visit  served  at  the  same  time  as  a 
farewell,  or  "  honourable  funeral  to  the 
tabernacle  "  (Wordsw.)  this  was  an  accident] ; 
for  that  was  the  great  high  place  [being 
the  place  of  the  tabernacle  and  brazen 
altar.  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  6  we  find  the  taber- 
nacle at  Nob,  though  without  the  ark  (1 
Sam.  iv.  2).  After  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
it  lost  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20  ;  xxiii.  6). 
It  could  hardly  remain  in  a  spot  stained  by 
so  much  blood  ;  but  how  or  when  it  found  its 
way  to  Gibeon,  we  do  not  know.  See  1  Chron. 
xvi.  37,  39;  2  Chron,  i.  3-6] :  a  thousand  burnt 
offerings  [such  numbers  were  not  infrequent 
at  festivals.  See  on  ch.  viii.  62,  andcf.  2  Chron. 
xxix.  33,  34.  Eawlinson  reminds  us  that 
"  Xerxes  offered  1000  oxen  at  Troy"  (Hero<i. 
vii.  43).]  did  Solomon  ofi"er  [not,  of  course, 
personally,  as  some  (Ewald,  e.fj.)  have  sup- 
posed. He  is  said  to  have  "  offered  "  them, 
because  he  (together  with  the  congregation, 
perhaps)  provided  them.  The  immense 
number  alone  shows  that  he  cannot  have 
offered  in  person.  The  festival  probaMy 
lasted  for  seven  or  eight  days,  but  even  then 
a  thousand  victims  can  hardly  have  been 
offered  whole  (nl^V)  unless  the  altar  was 
greatly  enlarged,  or  additional  temporary 
altars  were  erected.  This  latter  supposition 
is  not  negatived  by  tue  next  words.  See 
on  ch.  viu.  63,  64.]  upon  that  altar. 

Ver.  5. — In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  Solomon  in  a  dream  [cf.  Num.  xii.  6. 
A  vision  is  not  necessarily  implied  (as  in 
Gen.  xxviii.  12  ;  cf.  xv.  12),  though  he  may 
have  seen  some  angelic  form  {avn<'lur,  in 
Dei  nomine  ei  appaniit  loqxiflns.  Grotins) — 
of  course,  only  iu  his  dream.  Cf.  Matt. 
i.  20;  ii.  12.  Probably  "  appeared  "'  is  the 
e^uivalenl  of  "reveaieid  Himseli,"     BahrJ 
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by  nlg'lit :  and  Ood  said.  Ask  what  I  sball 
give  thee  [cf.  Matt.  vii.  7.  This  -was  the 
answer  to  the  sacrifices.  The  night  was 
probably  that  which  followed  the  last  day 
on  which  they  were  ofifered  (ver.  15).] 

Ver.  6.— ADd  Solomon  said,  Thou  haat 
shewed  nnto  ^eh.  wrought  vcitli]  thy  ser- 
vant David  my  father  great  mercy  ^marg., 
favour]  according'  as  he  walked  before  thee 
In  tmtii,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  up- 
rightness of  heart  with  thee  [cf.  2  Kings 
xs.  3,  where  Hezeldah  uses  much  the  same 
language  of  him.«elf.  AIpo  ch.  xi.  4] .  and 
thou  hast  kept  for  him  this  great  kindness 
[Heb.  favour  ;  s;ime  word  as  above.  David 
himself  had  regarded  this  as  a  singular 
mercy  (ch.  i.  48;] ,  that  thou  hast  given  him 
a  son  to  sit  [Heb.  sitting]  upon  his  throne, 
aa  it  is  this  day.  [Same  expression  Deut. 
vi.  24;  viii.  IS;  1  Sam.  xxii.  S.  ;  ^'"^a 
a.  7.] 

Ver.  7.— And  now,  0  lord  my  Goj?.,  tho". 
hast  made  thy  servant  king  insttaa  ui 
David  my  father ;  and  I  am  but  [Heb.  and 
Z  .  .  .  ]  a  little  child  :  [These  words  are 
generally  understood  aa  indicating  Solo- 
mon's humihty  rather  than  his  age.  No 
doabt,  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the 
expression,  which  manifestly  is  not  to  be 
taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  questionable  whether  sucL  words  would 
be  used  of  himself  by  a  young  jian  of 
twenty,  which  Solomon  is  commonly  sup- 
posed  to  have  been.  See  on  ch.  ii.  2,  and  xii. 
8]  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  In. 
[The  same  phrase  is  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, Deut.  xxviii.  6 ;  xxxi.  2.  Also  in  1 
Sam.  xviii  13  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  25  ;  Ps.  cxxi.  8. 
It  is  the  formula  for  expressing  behaviour, 
conduct,  the  ontward  life  of  man.] 

Ver.  8. — And  thy  servant  is  In  the  midst 
of  thy  people  which  thou  hast  chosen  [;-ee 
Deut.  vii.  6] ,  a  great  people,  that  cannot  be 
numbered  nor  counted  for  multitude.  [The 
promise*  of  Geiu  xiii.  16  ;  xv.  5,  lived  in  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  Jews,  and  were 
doubtless  the  original  of  this  expression.  Cf. 
also  Num.  xxiii.  10.] 

Ver.  9.— Give  therefore  thy  servant  an 
understanding  [Hf-b.  luaring.  Cf.  ver.  11 
(Heb.  "to  lu-ar  ju'i^nient.")  The  idea  is 
not  docihty,  as  the  Vulg.  (ear  docile),  bnt 
dLsorimination,  penetration.  Cf.  2  Sam. 
xiv.  17  (Heb.) ;  Phil.  i.  9,  10  (marg.)]  heart 
[i.e. ,  a  judicial  mind.  The  "  hearing  heart  " 
was  desired,  not  that  it  might  "  give  heed 
to  the  law"  (Keil),  but  to  qualify  him]  to 
Judge  thy  people  [The  Hebrew  king,  liie  most 
ancient  moiiurch.<<,  was  supreme  judfre  as 
well  as  governor  ("  prince  and  judge,'^  Exod. 
Ii.  14 ;  and  cf.  Exod.  xviii.  16).  The  Jews 
desired  a  king  that  he  mipht  judge  them 
(1  Sam.  viii.  6).    Their  rulers  so  far  ha^ 


been  purely  "  Judges  "  (D'tSSl?  ;  compart 
the  Carthaginian  name,  sufetes.)  When 
they  desired  one  who  should  lead  their 
armies,  they  still  put  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  first  place  (loe.  eit.  ver.  20).  And 
what  were  the  duties  of  a  king  in  this 
respect,  Absalom's  words  (2  Sam.  xv.  4) 
show.  In  vers.  16 — 28  we  see  Solomon  sit- 
ting as  Chief  Ju>tice],  that  I  may  discern 
between  good  and  bad  [i.e.,  right  and 
wiong,  true  and  false  ;  cf.  Heb.  v.  14)  :  for 
who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great 
[Heb.  heavy, i.e.,  nmnerous ;  2onj pare ^ rates 
greges]  a  people.  [The  number  of  the 
Isi-aelites  at  this  period  is  referred  to  in  ch. 
iv.  20.] 

Ver.  10.  — And  the  speech  [Heb.  thing  ; 
same  word  as  below]  pleased  the  Lord,  that 
Solomon  had  asked  this  thing.  [Though  in  a 
dream  tlie  judsrment  and  will  were  not  sus- 
I'cnded.  Uur  dreams  accord  with  our  waking 
thoughts.  This  would  have  been  Solomon's 
choice  at  any  time.] 

Ver.  11. — And  God  said  unto  him.  Because 
thou  hast  asked  this  filing,  and  hast  not 
asked  for  thyself  long  life  [Heb.  many 
daij.'-'j ;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself 
nor  hast  asked  the  life  "i.e.,  destruction  in 
battle]  of  thine  enemies  [not  so  much 
personal  enemies,  like  Hadad  and  Bezon, 
(Piawlinson)  as  military  foes.  The  merm- 
ing  is  explained  by  the  corresponding 
word,  "honour"  (1133  glory)  in  ver.  13]  ; 
bul  hast  asked  [The  word  is  repeated, 
according  to  Hebrew  usage,  now  for  the  sixth 
time]  for  thyself  understanding  to  discern 
[Heb.  hear ;  see  on  ver.  9]  judgment , 

Ver.  12. — Behold,  I  have  done  according 
to  thy  words  [i.e.,  grantetl  thy  prayer,  as  the 
next  words  show]  :  lo  [Heb.  behold]  I  hare 
given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding 
heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee  be- 
fore thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise 
like  vmto  thee.  [Cf.  1  Chron.  xxis.  25  ;  2 
Chron.  ix.  22.  But  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
strict the  reference  to  kings  and  princes.] 

Ver.  13. — And  I  have  also  given  thee  that 
which  thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches  and 
honour  [Heb.  glnn/] :  so  tha*^  there  shall  not 
be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto  thee  all 
thy  days. 

Ver.  14. — And  If  thou  wilt  walk  In  my 
ways,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  com- 
mandments, as  thy  father  David  did  wallc 
[ver.  6  ;  xv.  4.  This  is  the  Divine  confirm- 
ation of  David's  words  to  his  son  (ch.  ii.  3,  4) 
and  of  the  son's  description  of  his  father's 
piety  (ver.  6  supra)], then  I  will  lengthen 
thy  &a.js  [Solomon's  days  wore  not  of  an 
unusuaJ  length,  as  he  can  hardly  have  been 
mere  than  sixty  (if  so  much),  although 
called  ||7J     (ch.  zi.  4)   at  tbs  time  of  hia 
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decease.     But  he  had  not  fal£Iled  the  eon- 
dilion  (ch.  xi.  9—12). 

Ver.  15. — And  Solomon  awoke ;  and,  be- 
hold. It  was  a  dream  [That  is  to  say,  this 
passed  while  Solomon  slept ;  but  it  was  more 
than  a  dream.  The  same  words  are  used 
of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  7)  when  God  showed 
him  what  He  was  about  to  do  (vers.  25,  28, 
cf.  ch.  xl.  8),  and  this  was  such  a  dream  aa 
Pharaoh's  and  as  Joseph's  (Matt.  i.  20  ;  ii. 
19).  It  was  a  dream,  i.e.,  in  which  a  Divine 
revelation  was  made  to  him.  "Wordsw.  refers 
to  Solomon's  words,  "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart 
tcaketh  "  (Cant.  v.  2),  and  "He  givtth  to  his 
beloved  (Jedidiah)  in  sleep  "  (Ps.  cxxvii.  2)] . 
And  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before 


the  ark  of  the  covenant  [the  other  sanctu. 
ary  of  that  period  (2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  37-40)]  and  offered  up  burnt  offerlnga 
[probably  in  continuation  of  the  sacrifices 
of  Gibeon,  ver.  4j ,  and  offered  peace  offer- 
ings [in  testimony  of  his  thankfulness  for 
the  signal  favoinr  recently  vouchsafed  to 
him]  and  made  a  feast  [lit.,  a  drinUng. 
After  the  example  of  David,  1  Chron.  xvi.  3. 
Cf.  1  Kings  viii.  65.  It  was  not  exclusively 
a  symposium.  The  flesh  of  the  animals 
offered  in  saciifice  w.is  eaten  by  the  wor- 
shippers and  their  guests  (Lev.  vii.  15,  31 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  13).  This  was 
"  a  sacrificial  meal  of  the  Wu?l^  "  (Keil). 
See  on  ch.  viii.  63]  to  all  his  servant!. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  8. — The  Grace  and  Place  of  Love.    "And  Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walk- 

ing  in  all  the  statutes  of  David  his  father,  only  ....  he  saciificed,"  &c. 

Of  hov7  many  men,  as  well  as  of  the  -wisest  of  men,  may  some  such  words  be  used. 
Of  some  few  it  may  perhaps  be  averred  that  they  have  loved  the  Lord  "  with  a  per- 
fect heai't,"  of  fewer  stUl,  li  any,  that  they  have  loved  Him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
all  the  mind,  and  aU  the  soul,  and  aU  the  strength.  But  in  the  case  of  most,  a 
qualif}dng  clause  must  be  added,  an  '■^  only."  Along  vsdth  sincere  piety,  with  devout 
love  to  Him  who  first  loved  us,  how  often  are  there  found  imperfections,  infir- 
mities, sins.  Sometimes,  e.g.,  the  loved  is  tinged  with  superstition,  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Theresa,  Lacordaire,  and  many  Roraanists ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Calvin 
and  many  Protestants,  it  is  marked  by  harshness  and  intolerance ;  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Schleiermacher  and  Bun^^en,  it  is  infected  ^\ath  rationalism.  The  love, 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  without  aUoy ;  it  is  not  the  pure  refined  gold.  In  some  of  the 
blessed  saints  we  find  nanowness  and  bigotry,  in  others  fanaticism ;  in  others,  again, 
Pharisaism  and  presumption.  Now  all  these  "  love  the  Lord  ....  only  .  .  .  ." 
But  observe.  Solomon  was  loved  of  Grod  ;  blessed,  enriched,  and  prospered  of  God, 
despite  this  "  only ;"  notwithstanding,  i.e.,  that  his  sacrifice  and  service  were  marked 
by  imperfection.     Hence  learn — 

I.  That  God  loves  those  who  love  Hih,  despite  their  imperfections.  Of 
course  God  loves  men  who  do  not  love  Him.  "  God  comxaeudeth  His  love  towards 
us  in  that  wliile  we  were  yet  sinners,"  &c.  We  often  say  to  children,  "  God  doesn't 
love  von  when  you  are  naughty,"  but  this  is  vicious  theology.  If  this  were  so,  there 
had  been  no  hope  for  our  world.  But  He  is  good  to  the  unthankfid  and  evd.  Yes, 
the  love  must  begin  with  God.  "We  love  Him  because  "B-q first  loved  us.''  And 
the  love  that  bore  with  our  sins,  in  the  days  of  our  impenitence,  now  bears  also  with 
our  infirmities  and  ignorances.  Neither  superstition  nor  narrowness  nor  fanaticism 
"nor  any  other  creatm-e  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,"  &c. 

II.  That  God  forgives  those  who  love  Him,  notwithstanding  their  infir- 
mities. It  is  not  meant  here  that  our  love  can  make  any  atonement  or  rei^aration 
for  our  sins.  We  know  of  no  merits  or  mediation  but  His.  "  Your  sins  are  for- 
given you  for  His  nayne's  saTce."  But  where  there  is  love,  there  is  forgiveness 
(Luke  vii.  47).  Why,  love  involves  penitence  and  faith,  and  ensures  obedience. 
(Observe  the  next  words,  "Walking  in  all  the  statutes,"  &c.)  Thus,  the  three 
conditions  of  forgiveness  are  all  comprehended  in  love. 

III.  That  God  will  receive  those  who  love  Him,  despite  their  laNOBANOSib 
The  gate  of  heaven  is  never  shut  against  love,  and  only  love  will  open  ik 

•*  0  merchant,  at  heaven's  gate,  for  heavenly  ware 
Love  is  the  only  coin  that  passes  there." 

It  must  be  so,  for  "  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 
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rV.  That  we  ought  to  love  those  who  lovb  God,  despite  their  ignorances, 
DmRMiTiES,  AND  IMPERFECTIONS.  If  the  Eternal  Love  overlooks  our  "  only,"  surely 
we  ought  to  overlook  the  ^'  only"  of  others.  We  may  regret  their  views,  we  may 
think  them  unsound  in  the  faith,  we  may  lament  their  superstition,  their  lack  of 
"sweetness  and  light,"  their  vulgarity,  or  fanaticism,  hut  if  God  loves  them,  and 
receives  them  notwithstanding,  what  right  have  we  to  do  otherwise  ?  If  they  love 
our  Lord,  then  they  are  entitled  to  our  love.  **  Grace  be  unto  all  them  that  lore 
our  Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist  in  sincerity."  We  find,  consequently,  in  the  rehgion  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New — 

V.  That  love  is  everything.  It  is  1.  The  fulfilling  of  the  la/w  (Rom.  xiii.  8. 
10;  Matt  xxii.  37 — 40).  We  cannot  break  the  law  if  we  love.  "  Habe  caritaiem  etfac 
quicquiil  vis,"  said  St.  Augustine.  2.  The  stamp  and  seal  royal  of  the  Christian. 
'•  He  that  loveth,  is  bom  of  God."  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love,"  &c.  It  has  been  said,  "  Pectus  est  quod  tlieologum  facit." 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  heart  makes  the  Christian.  3.  TJie  glory  of  the  man. 
It  was  the  gi'eatest  glory  of  Solomon.  The  highest  praise  recorded  of  him  is,  not 
thaf'he  was  wiser  than  aUmen  "  (ch.  iv.  31),  nor  yet  that  he  "  exceeded  aU  the  kings 
of  the  earth  for  riches  and  wisdom"  (ch.  x.  33),  but  that  he  loved  the  Lord.  "The 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  man  is  that  he  loves  God."  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  is  not  gi-eater  than  the  poorest  of  the  saints.  4.  TJie  one  thing  needful.  The 
one  thing  God  demands  is  the  heart.  (Adelaide  Procter's  beautiful  poem,  "  Give  me 
thy  heart,"  affords  a  fine  illustration  here.)  It  is  the  mainspring  of  the  man.  The 
hfe  depends  on  the  heart.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Boman 
CathoUcs  were  commanded  to  attend  Church  under  pains  and  penalties,  some  of 
their  leaders  applied  to  the  Pope  for  guidance.  *'  Let  the  Catholics  of  England," 
was  the  astute  reply,  "give  me  their  hearts,  and  the  Queen  may  do  what  she  likes 
with  the  rest." 

Vers.  6 — 15. — Go3!s  Gifts  and  Solomon^a  Choice.  "  And  God  said,  Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee,"  &c.  "  Happy  Solomon ! "  we  exclaim,  as  we  read  these 
words.  He  had  aU  that  earth  could  give  already — youth,  wealth,  prosperity, 
glory,  gi'eatness.  He  stood  already  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  human  feUcity. 
And  now  Heaven  offers  him  his  choice  of  blessings ;  now  the  treasure-house  of  the 
infinite  God  is  opened,  and  he  is  bidden  to  take  what  he  will.  Behold  the  favourite 
of  Heaven  I  It  is  indeed  true  "  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neitlier  after 
thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee"  (ver.  12).  But  stay  1  Solomon's  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  If  we  have  not  his  temporal  advantages,  we  may  share  his 
spiritual  blessings.  For  to  us — to  all,  that  is,  who.  like  Solomon,  "  love  the  Lord  " 
— does  the  same  voice  speak,  saying,  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  tliee."  Yes ;  He  who 
spake  to  this  new-crowned  king  in  the  night  visions  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son,  saying,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you."    Let  us  consider — 

I.  Like  Solomon,  we  are  commanded  to  ask.  It  is  not  that  we  are  per- 
mitted so  to  do:  it  is  made  a  positive  duty.  If  we  do  not  ask,  we  sin.  "Ask,"' 
"  seek,"  "  knock  " — these  are  the  injunctions  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  Asking  is 
an  es-f  ntial  part  of  our  religion.     "  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath." 

II.  Like  Solomon,  we  have  but  to  ask,  and  God  will  give.  Solomon  was 
not  a  favourite  of  Heaven.  God  has  no  favourites — that  would  argue  imperfection 
in  the  Deity.  "  Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth,"  &e.  "  W7/ osoewer  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  liim  ask  of  God,  .  .  . 
and  it  shall  be  given  him."  If  we  have  not  wisdom,  blessing,  pardon,  peace,  it  is 
all  for  want  of  asking.  God  is  "  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray."  And  observe 
here :  we  are  commanded  to  ask,  and  God  is  sure  to  give,  because  He  loves  to 
give ;  it  is  His  nature  and  propeiiy  to  give.  Not  only  (as  has  been  beautifully  said) 
is  "  the  greatest  Being  in  the  world  the  greatest  giver,"  but  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  His  perfections  to  give.  We  often  say  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive," but  God  nets  on  this  principle.  It  is  tlie  nature  of  man  to  take.  The  first 
lesson  the  child  learns  is  to  grasj*.  -  Covetousness,  the  desire  to  have,  is  a  part  of 
our  being.     It  u  a  part  of  His  being  to  desire  to  impart    He  abhors  a  vacuum. 
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III.  Like  Ahaz,  many  say,  "  I  vm.L  not  ask."  They  will  not  believe  in  the 
wonderful  charity  of  God.  To  some  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  But  many  have 
no  room  for  God's  gifts.  Their  heart  is  full  already.  "  No  room  for  Him  in  the  inn." 

IV.  Like  Solomon,  let  us  ask  the  best  gifts.  That  is  an  iustructiTe  fabl« 
which  tells  how  Hercules,  on  attaining  manhood,  went  out  into  soHtude,  and  sitting 
down  there,  dehberated  long  and  anxiously  with  himself  which  of  the  two  ways 
before  him  it  were  better  to  take— the  way  of  pleasure,  or  the  way  of  virtue.  Such 
a  crisis,  involving  such  a  choice,  happens  in  every  Ufe.  Solomon  must  now  make 
his  choice,  and  it  really  hes  between  pleasure  and  duty,  between  temporal  and 
eternal  blessings.  He  may  choose  glory,  wealth,  renown  —  in  a  word,  earthly 
pleasure  and  prosperity— or  he  may  choose  character,  wisdom,  goodness  ;  in  other 
words,  heavenly  and  abiding  treasure.  We  know  wliich  he  chose.  So  each  on© 
of  U3  has  to  choose  in  turn  between  the  showy  and  the  sohd,  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower,  between  God  and  Mammon. 

**  Once  to  every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  moment  to  decide 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

•  «•«•••• 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  tiU  his  Lord  is  crucified." 

V.  Ip,  like  Solomon,  we  choose  the  best  gifts,  the  othee  an»  iKTisieB 

BLESSINGS  AKE  THROWN  IN  WITH  THEM.  Consider :  God  gave  Solo»i«n  wisdom 
because  he  asked  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  wealth  because  he  did  not 
ask  for  it.  His  choice  of  the  higher  showed  he  was  fit  to  be  entrusted  wiih  the 
lower.  The  gifts  men  covet  most,  viz.,  "  riches  and  honour,"  are  of  so  Uttle  account 
with  God  that  He  adds  them  as  a  make-weight.  Just  as  when  we  buy  a  jewel  th© 
case  is  thrown  in  as  part  of  the  purchase,  so  those  who  choose  the  better  part  rtoeive 
at  the  same  time  aU  that  is  necessary  for  them.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  ktagdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  he  add^d  unto  you."  And 
here  again  observe,  that  not  only  is  it  God's  natm-e  to  give,  but  to  give  "  exoeeding 
abundantly,  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think."  He  is  '•  wont  to  do  more  than  either 
we  desire  or  deserve."  Thus  the  disciples  asked  for  a  form  of  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 
Our  blessed  Lord  gave  them  their  desire,  and  gave  at  the  same  time  what  they 
never  dreamed  of  asking  for — some  precious  dii-ections  as  to  the  spirit  of  pray^er, 
as  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  &c.  {ib.  vers.  6—13).  The  same  idea  is  embodied  in  % 
stanza  of  Wordsworth's — 

"  I  knelt  before  Thy  gracious  throne, 

And  asked  for  peace  with  suppliant  knet  { 
And  peace  was  given  ;  not  peace  alone, 
But  love  and  joy  and  ecstasy." 

It  was  in  the  night  visions  that  God  spoke  to  Solomon.    It  is  in  no  dream,  n« 

\'ision,  but  in  His  own  written  word.  He  says  to  us,  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.'* 
Which  shall  we  imitate,  Solomon  or  Ahaz  ?  Shall  we  have  aU  or  none  ?  But  it 
may  be  said,  Solomon's  wisdom  did  htm  no  great  service  after  all.  His  prayer  did 
not  keep  him  from  falling.  But  why  was  this  ?  It  was  just  because  he  ceased  to 
care  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  ceased  to  ask  for  it.     Learn,  then,  in  conclusion — 

VI.  If,  like  Solomon,  we  cease  to   covet   the   best   gifts,  and  care  only 

FOE  the   lower,  we    SHALL    CERTAINLY   LOSE    THE   FORMER,  AND   MAY   POSSIBLY  LOSE 

BOTH.  So  that  Solomon's  prayer  may  teach  us  this  last  lesson,  that  "men  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint."  Yes,  it  seems,  as  we  think  of  the  beginning  and 
then  of  the  end  of  this  puissant  prince — it  seems  as  if  his  father's  last  words  must 
have  been  prophetic — "If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee;  but  if  thou 
forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever "  (1  Cliron,  xxviii.  9)  ;  and  Solomon's 
fall  solemnly  echoes  and  emphasizes  the  words  which  follow — 0  that  be  iukd  laid 
them  to  heart  I — '*  Tahe  heed  now ''  (ver.  lOJ, 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOES. 

Vers.  8 — 16;  iv.  2 — 34. — TTiS  prayer  of  Solomon  and  its  fulfilment.  **Ask 
what  I  shall  gixe  thee." 

Thb  prater  of  Solomon  is  the  type  of  true  prayee.  We  learn  from  it  (1) 
The  power  of  prayer ;  (2)  The  condition  on  which  it  is  granted ;  (3)  Its  result. 

I.  The  Power.  "  Prayer."  said  Adolphe  Monod,  *'  sets  in  motion  the  whole 
power  of  God."  The  words  of  God  to  Solomon  show  us  this  Almighty  power, 
placing  itself,  as  it  were,  at  the  disposition  of  human  weakness.  "When  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  earth,  taking  npon  Himself  our  frail  humanity,  that  He  might  perfectly 
sympathize  with  all  its  woes,  He  spoke  in  the  same  way  to  the  poor  blind  Barti- 
maeus :  ""What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  thee  ?  "  (Mark  x.  51).  Before  going 
hack  to  heaven  He  addressed  the  same  bnguage  to  His  disciples :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  asA-  the  Father  in  myvame,  He  will  give  it  ypu"  (John  xvi.  23).  Let  us  then 
r.sk  all  that  we  need  with  holy  boldness,  lor  it  is  God  Himself  who  bids  ua  do  so. 
Like  the  father  of  the  piodigal  son,  He  always  comes  to  meet  us.  Our  hopes  and 
desires  can  never  be  so  large  as  His  promises.  We  truly  honour  Him  when  we  make 
His  love  the  measure  of  our  trust. 

II.  The  conditions  on  which  ova.  praters  are  granted  are  :  {a)  Full  trust  in 
this  inhnite  love,  and  grateful  remembrance  of  favours  received :  "  Thou  hast 
showed  unto  David  my  li  ther  great  mercy  ....  and  hast  given  bim  a  son  to  sit 
on  his  throne"  (ver.  6).  (b)  The  consciousness  of  our  own  helplessness  and 
weakness  :  "  I  am  hut  as  a  little  child,  and  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in' 
(ver.  7).  (c)  The  precedence  given  to  spiritual  over  temporal  gifts :  "  Give  thy 
servcmt  an  understanding  heart  "  (ver.  9).  Prayer  is  not  intended  to  bring  to  us 
at  once  all  material  prospei-ity.  Such  an  answer  to  prayer  might  be  often  injurious, 
hardening  the  heart,  and  depriving  us  of  the  salutary  discipline  of  trial.  If  the 
thing  we  sought  beyond  all  else  was  material  prosperity,  we  should  be  mere  mer- 
cenaries. We  are  always  heard,  but  not  always  in  the  way  we  desu-e,  so  far  as  our 
«ai-thly  life  is  concerned.  But  when  we  ask  of  God  a  new  and  understanding  heart, 
v.e  are  asking  that  which  He  is  pledged  to  grant,  for  it  is  written :  *'  If  any  man  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  gi^  uih  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not." 

in.  The  result  of  the  prayer  of  Solomon  was  not  only  the  spu-itual  grace  he 
sought,  but  also  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  reign.  "  I  have  also  given  thee 
that  which  thou  hast  not  asked  "  (ver.  13).  There  is  a  general  apphcation  bolh  to 
individuals  and  nations  of  the  words  of  Christ:  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  aU  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you"  (Matt,  vi  33), 
with  the  exception  of  afflictions,  wliich  may  be  necessary  as  discipline,  and  on  the 
condition  that  we  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  (ver.  14),  for  the  mercy  of  God, 
free  as  it  ia,  is  still  boimd  up  with  His  holiness,  and  cannot  suffer  the  violation  of 
His  laws. — E.  0E  P. 

Vers.  6 — 16.-^4  wise  prayer.  Gibeon,  the  scene  of  this  incident,  was  one  of 
the  "high  places"  of  the  land.  Worship  in  high  places  had  been  forbidden.  Law 
against  it  not  rigidly-  enforced  imtil  the  place  was  chosen  "  where  the  Lord  would 
cause  his  name  to  dwell."  That  Solomon's  act  in  sacrificing  at  Gibeon  was  not 
condemned  is  proved  by  his  being  favoured  with  this  dii-ect  Divine  communication. 
Every  scene  of  real  worship  may  become  the  scene  of  special  Di-^dne  manifestation. 
"  Tlie  Lord  appeared  unto  Solomon  in  a  dream  of  the  night."  Whatever  our  theory 
of  these  dreams  of  the  olden  times,  it  was  evidently  an  aiticulate  and  intelligible 
Divine  communication  that  Solomon  had,  and  his  spiiit  was  intensely  active.  His 
choice  of  vi^dom  rather  than  riches,  &c.,  was  an  act  of  judgment,  a  decision  of  the 
wiU,  and  • '  vpfore  indicative  of  moral  character.  The  whole  spirit  of  his  prayer 
most  honoiu  a.ble  to  him.  The  prayer  is,  in  a  sense,  answered  liefore  it  is  presented. 
Every  holy  yearning  of  the  pious  soul  contains  within  itself  the  pledge  of  its  own 
falfilment. 

L  Thb  katurb  of  true  wisdom.    A  power  of  moral  discernment.     "An  under- 
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standing  heart  to  judge,"  kc.  This  was  the  virtue  of  Solomon's  prayer — it  craved 
a  moral  rather  than  mere  circumstantial,  or  even  intellectual,  endowment.  He 
had  the  wisdom  of  the  man  of  science,  the  "minute  philosopher"  (see  chap.  iv. 
83).  But  higher  wisdom  was  wanted  for  higher  work— for  guiding  and 
governing  the  people — and  this  is  what  he  prayed  for.  Little  trace  in  Solomcc  oi 
the  pvu'e,  fervent  spirit  of  devotion  that  glowed  in  his  father  David.  The  yearning 
of  David's  heart  was  not  so  much  for  wisdom  as  for  houuess.  But  Solomon  has 
a  lofty  ideal  of  kingly  rule  before  him,  and  this  is  how  he  seeks  to  reahze  it. 

1.  Wisdom  is  a  practical  quahty  ;  not  merely  theoretical ;  consists  less  in  true  ideas 
than  in  the  ability  to  embody  them  in  a  real  and  h^ing  form;  not  knowledge  or 
insight,  but  power  to  turn  what  is  known  and  understood  to  highest  account.  In 
common  affairs  of  life — in  matters  of  business,  science,  art — how  many  clever 
theoretical  men  are  there  whose  clevei-ness  never  takes  a  tangible,  practical  form ! 
You  can  point  to  nothing  that  they  have  ever  done  as  a  worthy  expression  of  their 
native  capacity.  Only  in  a  qualified  sense  are  such  men  "wise,''  How  much  more 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  life.  Here  also  a  science  and  au  art,  the 
ideal  and  the  practical.  Wisdom  is  the  combination  of  the  two.  It  is  thought  and 
it  is  life — the  science  of  spiritual  tmth  and  reahty  married  to  the  divine  art  of  living 
imder  the  influence  of  what  is  real  and  time. 

2.  WisdoTn  deals  uith  those  eternal  principles  that  underlie  the  aur/nee  ap- 
pearances of  life.  The  judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  dispute  between  the  two 
■women  about  the  child  (verse  16  to  end)  h  suggestive  here.  Its  pecuharity  is,  that 
instead  of  trusting  to  appearances  to  decide  the  doubt,  he  leaves  the  decision  to  the 
deep  instinct  of  the  mother's  nature,  i.e.,  his  wisdom  is  seen  in  calling  to  its  aid  a 
principle  profounder  and  less  faUible  than  itself.  Apply  this  to  the  higher  conduct 
of  life.  We  want  something  more  reUable  than  our  own  observation  or  reason  as 
a  guide.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Lay  hold  OH  God. 
Walk  by  faith.    Let  there  be  a  divine  element  in  your  Life : 

••  There  is  more  wisdom  in  a  whisper'd  prayer 
Than  in  the  ancient  lore  ot  all  the  schools." 

How  great  the  wisdom  of  him  whose  whole  daily  life  is  a  heaven- ascending  prayer! 

II.  The  divine  origin  of  wisdom.  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.''  God  is  the 
infinite  Fount  of  Wisdom,  and  He  "  gives"  from  His  exhaustless  fulness.  "  The 
Father  of  Lights."  What  a  world  of  wonders  is  the  book  of  Nature  I  What  creative 
thought,  constructive  skill,  wise  adaptation  are  here  !  A  world  of  profounder 
■wonders  is  the  Book  of  Truth.  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches,"  &c.  But  this  is 
revelation  ;  we  have  to  think  of  impartation.  God  •will  give  wisdom.  "  Ask  what 
I  shaU  give  thee."  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,"  &c.  All  tiue 
light  that  guides  man  in  any  right  path  is  His  gift.  Most  of  all  those  right 
thoughts,  high  aspirations,  holy  energies,  which  are  the  very  life  of  men.  Man 
can  only  disclose  his  mental  riches.  The  philosopher  cannot  "give"  the  rustic 
■wisdom,  nor  the  father  or  teacher  the  child.  God  sheds  the  light  of  His  Spirit 
into  the  soul.     "  If  ye  being  evil,"  &c. 

III.  The  abundant  reward  of  wisdom.  "  And  I  have  also  given  thee,"  &c. 
(ver.  13).  God's  beneficeuce  exceeds  the  expectations  of  His  chilch-eu.  "Able 
to  do  exceeding  abimdantly,''  &c.  (Eph.  iiL  20).  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  &c.  (Matt.  vi.  33).  -W. 

Ver.  6. — Seemon  for  Children.  Waiting  for  God's  voice.  Little  children  are 
sometimes  intended  to  do  great  things.  God  has  a  special  place  for  eveiyone  to  fill. 
Sometimes  the  child  who  is  least  thought  of  in  the  home  or  in  the  class  is  to  have 
the  noblest  destiny.  Two  brothers  once  Hved  in  the  same  tent.  One  was  brave 
and  manly,  a  great  hunter,  and  a  popular,  generoixs  man,  but  his  yoimger  and 
feebler  brother,  Jacob,  became  greater  than  he.  In  Jesse's  family  at  Bethlehem 
there  were  young  men,  tall,  comely,  and  heroic,  yet  their  shepherd  brother,  whom 
they  despised,  was  chosen  to  be  then-  king.  Now  in  David's  own  family  God  made 
His  choice ;  and  overlooking  the  beautiful  Absalom,  and  the  ambitious  Adonijah, 
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he  selected  Solomon,  their  youngest  and  gentlest  brother,  to  be  king  over  one  of  the 
richest  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  to  rule  His  own  people  in  the  time  of  their 
greatest  prosperity.  It  may  be  that  some  lads  here,  who  are  httle  thought  of,  may 
become  the  leaders  of  a  nation  to  a  nobler  life,  the  teachers  of  their  age,  to  whom 
the  world  will  gladly  listen.  But  whatever  sphere  you  have  to  fiU,  you  will  only 
be  ready  to  fill  it  well  when  you  begin,  as  Solomon  began  his  reign,  by  Ustening  to 
the  voice  of  God.  This  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  Solomon's  life.  He  was 
now  at  his  best.  Ascending  his  fathers  throne,  he  was  conscious  of  his  responsi- 
bihty,  and  asked  God  to  give  him  wisdom  (James  i.  5,  6).  In  youth  our  future  is 
generally  decided.  If  we  go  wrong  then,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  set  right.  An  injury 
done  to  a  hving  tiling  dm'ing  its  growing  time  is  UTeparable.  The  man  who  was 
crippled  when  he  was  a  child,  the  tree  blasted  when  it  was  a  sapling,  cannot  by  any 
subsequent  care  be  made  sti'aight  and  whole.  Solomon,  however,  started  well — 
going  up  to  the  ancient  tabernacle  in  Gibeon,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

Let  us  see  what  preparation  Solomon  had  for  the  dream  «y«k«n  of  here.  Many 
a  chUd  says,  "  I  wish  God  would  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  I  might  ask  f»r  what- 
ever I  hked.  I  often  say  my  prayers,  but  God  does  not  seem  real  to  me.  I  never 
see  Him  or  hear  Him."  You  wiU  not  see  Him  as  did  Solomon,  nor  hear  Him  as 
did  Samuel.  But  you  may  feel  Him  in  your  thoughts — in  the  prompting  to  do 
right,  or  to  speak  the  truth  when  doing  this  may  get  you  into  trouble  ;  and  in  the 
rehef  and  rest  you  know  after  telling  God  about  the  sorrow  you  have.  [Quote  part 
of  Faber's  hymn :  "  Dear  Jesus,  ever  at  my  side."  Tell  some  story  of  a  chUd  who 
has  found  help,  relief,  and  rest  in  prayer.  This  will  bring  the  old  story  of  Solomon 
near  to  the  experience  of  children.] 

Three  things  prepared  Solomon  for  listening  to  God. 

I.  SoLOiioN  HAD  COME  FEOM  WORSHIP.  Describe  the  old  tabemaele,  now  pitched 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Gibeon ;  the  coming  of  the  procession  of  nobles,  soldiers, 
priests,  &c.,  to  the  sacred  festival ;  the  offering  of  the  thousand  victims  ;  the  song  of 
praise,  the  united  prayers,  &c.  This  worship  prepared  the  young  king  for  his 
dream.  Children  go  to  Sunday  schools  who  are  seldom  found  in  God's  house. 
Trace  the  lads  and  guls  leaving  the  senior  classes  to  spend  their  Sundays  in  pleasure 
and  sin — their  forced  merriment,  their  aching  hearts.  Trying  to  forget  God,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  see  Him  as  Solomon  did.  Contrast  with  this  the  day  spent  in 
worship.  The  children  whose  hearts  are  uplifted  by  songs  of  praise,  who  have  been 
hearing  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  who  have  been  reminded  of  those  who  knew 
the  Lord,  are  prepared  to  say,  as  Samuel  said,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth  I  " 

II.  Solomon  was  alone  with  God.  Tlie  crowd  had  dispersed.  The  shouts, 
and  songs,  and  music  were  silent.  The  stars  shone  down  on  the  camp,  and  in  his 
own  royal  tent  the  yoimg  king  had  retired  to  rest.  As  he  slept  he  di-eamed,  and  a 
happy  night  followed  a  holy  day.  Dreams  were  often  used  by  God  in  olden  days. 
Give  examples.  These  were  overruled,  but  they  were  natm-al.  A  dream  is  the 
product  of  lamihar  thoughts.  Boys  don't  dream  of  protoplasm,  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  but  of  cricket,  lessons,  companions,  &c.  The  elements  of  a  di'eam  are  in 
the  mind  before  sleep  ;  e.g.,  the  Midianitish  soldier  dreamt  of  a  barley  cake,  which 
was  his  ordinary  food ;  the  Egyptian  butler,  of  Pharaoh's  cup ;  the  baker,  of  liis 
white  baskets  of  bakemeats,  &c.  So  Solomon  had  been  thinking  about  liis  kingdom — 
the  greatness  of  his  father,  the  overruling  providence  of  God ;  he  had  been  filled 
with  a  desire  to  rule  wisely,  had  been  fired  with  devotion  during  the  day,  and  aU 
these  things  re-appeared  in  his  dream.  If  you  have  never  had  such  dream,  you 
have  had  quiet  times  when  you  were  Ul,  or  before  going  to  rest,  when  God  seemed 
real  to  you.  Recall  the  first  time  when  the  old  form  of  prayer  had  a  new  meaning, 
when  God  seemed  close,  and  loving,  and  gi-acious.  An  example  from  child  life 
may  be  readily  found. 

III.  Solomon  was  listening  to  God,  who  said,  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.* 
Sometimes  childixn  wish  that  the  fairies,  of  whom  they  read,  actually  existed ;  that 
one,  with  her  fair  form  and  beautiful  wayd,  w  .aid  come  and  say,  "Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee."     Many,  hke  Cinderella,  would  exchange  drudgery  for  glitter. 
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God  does  not  do  tliis.  If  He  did,  many  of  us  would  ignorantly  ask  for  foolish 
things.  "We  do  not  know  what  we  shall  be  doing  or  wanting  even  to-moiTow. 
If  you  were  going  abroad  and  did  not  know  for  what  country  you  were  des- 
tined, nor  even  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  provide  things  on  the  chance  they  might  be  useful.  You  might  get 
weapons  of  defence  for  a  country  where  they  would  not  be  wanted,  and  have  to 
wear  in  the  tropics  clothing  only  suited  to  the  polar  seas.  It  would  not  be  really 
kind  for  your  father  to  say,  "  Now  go  into  that  shop,  and  get  whatever  you  hke." 
You  would  say,  "  No,  thank  you ;  as  you  know  where  I  am  going,  and  I  don't,  I 
would  rather  trust  you  ;  though  if  you  think  it  would  be  good,  I  should  like  this,  or 
that."  So  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  otu-  Heavenly  Father.  Give  examples.  Some- 
times God  does  give  us  what  we  fooUshly  choose,  as  the  father  did  to  the  prodigal, 
and  then  sorrow  teaches  us  the  folly  of  our  self-will.  The  freedom  to  ask  anything 
can  only  be  given  safely  to  those  who  are  like  Solomon.  He  had  just  given  himself 
up  to  God  as  a  Hving  sacrifice,  and  had  asked  God  to  accept  him  and  use  him  for 
His  service  ;  for  it  was  this  which  he  expressed  by  his  offering  of  a  thousand  burnt 
sacrifices.  (Romans  xii.  1.)  If  you  can  say  in  your  heart,  "Lord,  I  want  to  become 
like  Jesus  Christ,  and  always  to  be  obedient  to  Thy  will;  I  long  to  be  earnest  aud 
humble,  and  piu*e,  and  loving,  and  to  live  altogether  for  Thee  ; "  then  He  says, 
of  all  that  wiU  keep  you  toward  that,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  and  your  joy 
shaU  be  falL" 

Show  the  necessity  of  grayer  to  children;  point  out  their  special  temptations  to 
neglect  it;  and  close  by  the  story  of  Esther  going  into  the  king's  presence  with 
trembling,  only  to  see  the  golden  sceptre  extended,  and  to  hear  the  gracious 
encouragement,  "  What  is  thy  petition,  and  what  is  thy  request  ?  and  it  shall  be 
done  imto  thee  I "  "  When  thou  saidst,  'Seek  ye  my  face,'  my  heart  said  unto 
Thee, '  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek.'  "—A.  B. 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  reverent  prayer  of  a  royal  petitioner.  Solomon  had  a  more 
peaceful  reign  and  greater  outward  glory  than  David.  Yet  much  is  said  in  Scriptm-e 
about  the  father,  and  Uttle  about  the  son.  This  revelation  of  God's  truth  about 
men  and  things  is  less  concerned  with  splendid  surroundings  than  with  secret 
struggles.  Few,  if  any,  are  made  great  by  splendour.  Hence  a  few  verses  suffice 
to  tell  of  Solomon's  ships  and  palaces,  and  gold  and  ivoiy ;  but  many  chapters  are 
devoted  to  accounts  of  David's  temptations,  deliverances,  and  prayers.  We  have 
God's  estimate  of  Solomon's  magnificence  in  the  memorable  words  of  Christ, 
"  Consider  the  hhes  of  the  field  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin: 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these."  From  these  words  we  infer  that  human  greatness  does  not  claim 
God's  regard,  but  that  He  cares  for  liHes  as  well  as  for  kings;  so  that  fi-om  none  of 
us,  however  lowly  our  lot,  is  the  privilege  of  prayer,  granted  to  Solomon,  withheld. 
The  prayer  before  us  was  characterized  by  the  following  excellences  : — 
I.  Gratitude.  (Ver.  6.)  Solomon  thanked  God  for  what  his  father  had  been. 
David  was  far  from  being  a  sinless  man,  but  his  sou  loyally  veiled  his  faults,  and 
praised  God  for  what  he  had  been  to  himself  and  others.  Wliat  reasons  for  grati- 
tude many  have  in  this  respect.  Loving  care  during  the  feebleness  of  infancy ; 
provision  for  education,  &c.,  often  the  result  of  habitual  self-denial;  protection  of 
the  home  not  only  fr-Om  physical,  but  from  moral  evils,  in  the  shape  of  bad  litera- 
tm-e,  companions,  &c.  These  are  the  ordinaiy  blessings  fi-om  parenthood,  but  often 
there  are  more  than  these,  e.g.,  the  moral  heritage  of  wholesome  tendencies;  the 
good  name,  to  be  chosen  rather  than  great  riches ;  the  repression  of  evil,  and  en- 
couragement of  good  habits  of  thought  and  action  ;  the  counsels  and  warnings  to 
the  inexperienced ;  the  Christian  truth  revealed  in  the  holy  life,  proclaimed  by  the 
loving  hps.  Few  blessings  are  greater  thau  these ;  but  few  are  less  thankfully  re- 
cognized. Gratitude  should  reveal  itself  in  tender  consideration,  in  gracefal 
courtesies,  in  prompt  obedience,  &c.,  in  the  home,  and  should  express  itself  ia 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  gnod  gifts.  [This  is  but  an  example  of  subjects  for  grati- 
tude :  others  may  be  suggested.] 
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II.  Solemnity.  The  young  king  seemed  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
Bibility.  He  was  about  to  succeed  a  father  renowned  as  a  warrior,  as  a  statesman, 
as  a  poet,  as  a  ruler  of  men.  He  was  about  to  rule  a  nmnerous  and  prosperous 
people,  who  had  been  specially  declared  to  be  the  Lord's,  so  that  he  would  be  hence- 
forth the  representative  of  Jehovah.  He  foresaw  that  there  would  be  snares  not 
easy  to  avoid,  difficulties  hard  to  snrmovmt ;  and  therefore  he  dared  not  go  forward 
without  the  prayer,  "O  God  of  my  father,  stand  by  me."  Contrast  this  with  the 
liglit  spirit  in  which  life-work  is  often  undertaken.  Describe  a  father  about  to 
vacate  his  plan  in  business,  or  in  the  Church,  whose  honom-  has  been  unstained, 
who  has  been  a  king  amongst  men,  and  urge  on  any  who  are  about  to  succeed  to 
such  an  inheritance  the  responsibility  incurred,  that  they  may  feel  *'  who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things  ?  "  To  go  on  to  unknown  temptations,  to  unattempted  duties, 
in  a  flippant,  godless  spirit,  is  to  sHow  the  foolhardiness  of  the  captain  who,  in 
strange  waters,  wrecks  his  vessel  on  the  hidden  shoal,  because  he  scorns  to  employ 
a  pilot. 

III.  Hopefulness.  In  ver.  4  he  tacitly  refers  to  what  God  had  done  for  his 
£ia,ther,  as  an  example  and  pledge  of  what  God  could  do  for  him.  He  unphes  that 
the  promise,  Uke  the  thi-one,  came  by  inheritance.  This  was  the  teaching  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation.  It  was  not  withdrawn  by  Christ,  who  came  "  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  Hence,  in  the  first  sermon  preached  after  the  baptism  of  the 
Chm-ch  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Peter  refers  to,  and  endorses  for  this  dispensation,  the 
declaration  of  Joel,  "  The  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children."  Show  how 
the  privHeges  of  Christian  parentage  keep  pace  with  its  responsibihties.  What  God 
had  been  to  David  was  a  sign  to  Solomon,  his  son,  of  what  God  would  do  for  him ; 
and  therefore  he  prayed  with  eager  hope. 

IV.  Humility.  "  I  am  but  a  httle  child."  Solomon  had  enough  to  make  him 
proud.  He  was  immensely  rich,  was  flattered  by  courtiers,  was  obeyed  by  a  dis- 
ciplined army,  was  strikingly  handsome  (Psalm  xlv.),  and  wps  at  an  age  (twenty 
years  old)  when  no  one  thinks  least  of  himself  But  he  recoguized  that  God  made 
him  what  he  was  ("  Thou  hast  made  Thy  servant  king"),  and  that,  so  far  as  wisdom 
and  ability  were  concerned,  he  was  "  but  a  little  chUd."  Such  has  been  the  spirit 
of  aU  truly  great  men,  e.g.,  Moses,  when  called  in  Midian  (Exod.  iti.  11) ;  Isaiah, 
•when  he  saw  the  Lord  in  the  temple  (Isa.  vi.)  ;  Jeremiah,  when  invested  with  pro- 
phetic office  (Jer,  i.)  This  humility  should  characterize  aU  who  approach  God. 
liefer  to  the  Pharisee  and  pubhcaii  (Luke  xviii.  10 — 14)  ;  also  to  declaration  that 
except  we  become  as  httle  chUdren  we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom.  Contrast 
Solomon  with  his  brothers,  Absalom  and  Adonijah.  He  was  content  to  wait  God's 
time,  and  so  was  prepared  for  the  place  pi-epared  for  him.  The  chrysahs  waits — is 
kept  back — in  its  inactive  stage,  till  both  the  wings  are  ready  for  the  sunshine,  and 
the  sunshine  ready  for  the  wings.  Htmibly  let  us  wait  for  the  higher  spheres  of 
earth  and  the  highest  spheres  of  heaven. — A.  £. 

Vers.  9 — 18.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon's  choice.  Solomon  was  never  more 
kingly  than  when  he  made  this  choice.  Subsequently  he  became  enervated  by 
prosperity,  corrupted  by  heathen  associations,  &c.,  but  now  he  ruled  as  a  king  over 
himself.  The  bright  promise  of  life  is  often  gi-aduaUy  overcast,  till  it  ends  in  the 
gloom  of  a  hopeless  night.  Examples  from  Scripture,  e.g.,  Saul  the  King,  Esau. 
It  is  well  to  know  the  kind  of  choice  that  "pleased  the  Lord."  In  Solomon's  there 
was  true  wisdom,  for  it  had  these  elements — 

I.  The  choice  was  fob  the  good  of  others  rather  than  fob  the  advantagb 
OF  HIMSELF.  It  was  not  like  asking  for  knowledge'  and  wisdom  that  he  might  him- 
self be  admired  as  a  sage.  This  followed,  but  this  he  did  not  seek.  He  wished 
to  rule  God's  people  well  for  their  good,  and  asked  that  he  might  do  what  was  just 
in  judgment,  what  was  equitable  in  law.  Such  eqmty  estabhshes  any  rule  on 
a  sure  foimdation.  Our  hold  on  ludia  is  chiefly  due  to  the  righteousness  of  our 
magistrates,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  men  like  the  Lawrences,  Lord  Mayo,  &c. 
Natives  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  an  action  in  one  of  our  English  law  coorta 
against  an  Englishman,  so  certain  are  they  of  even-handed  justice.    This  Solor^on 
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flought,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ms  kingdom  (ch.  iv.  25)  arose  firomthe  fact 
that  God  gave  it  him.  To  ask  God  to  make  us  wise  and  capable  for  the  sake  of 
others,  is  a  prayer  consonant  with  His  will.  Unselfishness'  is  commended  and 
exalted  under  the  new  dispensation  as  it  never  was  under  the  old.  Christ  Himself 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  hie  "  a  ransom  for 
many."  The  prayer  of  selfishness,  greed,  avarice,  can  never  be  put  up  in  Christ's 
nanae. 

IL  The  choice  was  made  of  inwaed  worth  and  not  of  outward  show.  He 
did  not  ask  for  himself  riches  and  honour.  What  will  make  us  noble  is  always 
more  readily  given  by  God  than  what  will  make  us  wealthy.  A  wise  father  would 
rather  that  his  son  should  be  truthful  than  that  he  should  win  popularity  among 
his  schoolfellows  by  anything  surreptitious  and  deceitful.  So  our  heavenly  Father 
cares  httle  that  we  should  make  money,  or  wia.  applause  ;  but  He  cares  much  that 
we  should  be  wise,  and  true,  and  loving ;  and  these  giaces  He  will  in  no  wise 
withhold  from  those  who  seek.  Sometimes  He  answers  our  prayers  for  these- 
inward  blessings  in  modes  we  resent.  The  iUness  that  tlirows  us  back  upon  Him, 
the  failm'e  that  proves  a  man's  hfe  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  things  that 
he  possesseth,  &c.,  may  work  in  us  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  who  was  at  once  the  Kiug  of  Glory  and  the  village  carpenter,  showed 
us  this;  and  in  the  inward  gladness  Has  disciples  experienced  amid  their  outward 
woes,  we  have  confirmation  of  it.  Show  how,  in  New  Testament  history,  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  words  which  begin  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  have  been 
fulfilled.  Blessedness  of  the  highest  kind  comes  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  them  that 
mourn,  to  the  meek,  to  them  v.lhch  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  to  the 
merciful,  to  the  pui-e  in  heart,  to  the  peacemakers,  and  even  to  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake. 

III.  The  choice  made  of  the  higher  brought  with  it  the  lower  blessings. 
(Vers.  11 — 13.)  Because  Solomon  asked  wisdom  God  gave  him  that,  but  added  to 
it  wealth  and  honour.  If  we  ask  grace  to  fulfil  our  mission,  and  rightly  do  our. 
life-work,  our  heavenly  Father  wdll  see  that  we  do  not  want  for  life's  necessities. 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  aU  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  The  teaching  of  Christ  (Matt.  vi.  24 — 34)  goes  to  show 
that  a  man  who  is  chiefly  concerned  to  please  God  need  have  no  anxiety  or  care 
about  lower  things.  If  God  feeds  the  birds.  He  will  feed  you ;  if  He  clothes  the 
lilies,  He  will  clothe  you;  if  He  gives  the  life,  He  will  give  the  "meat"  that  is  less 
than  life.  Ask  God  for  the  higher  blessings :  pardon,  righteousness,  reverence, 
wisdom,  &c..  and  He  wiU  give  you  not  only  these,  but  all  things  necessary  for  us, 
and  all  the  riches  and  honours  that  are  good  for  us. 

Solomon's  wisdom  was  great,  but  there  has  come  into  the  world  one  greater  than 
Solomon,  more  worthy  far  of  our  adoration  and  love.  As  the  child  in  Nazaretii, 
Jesus  grew  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  His 
wisdom  was  purer,  deeper,  truer  than  Solomon's,  because  it  was  united  with  purity 
of  life,  with  victoiy  over  sin,  and  wi'h  sacrifice  of  self.  He  is  the  true  Shelomoh, 
"  the  Prince  of  Peace :"  the  true  Jedidiah,  "  the  well  beloved  of  the  Father; "  and  to 
Him  now  let  us  humbly  bow  the  knee,  as  to  One  worthy  to  be  exalted  both  aa 
Prince  and  Saviour. — A.  R. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  m.  16—28. 
Iir  this  section  we  see  how  remarkably 
the  gracious  promise  of  Gibeon  (ver.  12) 
was  fulfilled.  The  "  understanding  to 
discern  judgment "  has  been  richly  bestowed. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  the 
story  is  related  here.  'E-ireTtai  r^v  tov 
fiaoiX.ft»s  b^vXrjOri  vo^tav  (Theodoret).     It 


is  just  possible,  M  Thenius  maintains, 
that  the  narrative  was  handed  down  to  a 
succeeding  age  by  tradition,  and  was  not 
incorporated  into  any  of  the  documents 
from  which  our  historian  compiled  his 
narrative ;  but  this  argues  nothing  against 
its  authenticity  or  its  inspiration.  It  is.  aa 
Bahr  observes,  a  thoroughly  Oriental  itoiTj 
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Ver.  16. — Then  came  there  two  women 
that  were  harlots  [The  Jewish  ^Titers  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Kahab  (Josh.  ii.  1), 
would  understand  "  hostess,"  "  inn-keeper  " 
(Sn-pnJIO,  not  pi^lD,  as  Bahr,  which= 
TravSoKEiov,  "  inn  "),  In  support  of  which 
it  is  alleged  that  prostitutes  never  have 
children,  or  if  they  have  are  not  solicitous 
about  them.  The  meaning  "  hostess,"  how- 
ever (as  if  from  |"1T,  to  feed),  is  not  to  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment,  but  we  may  readily 
admit  that  these  children,  though  born  out 
of  wedlock,  were  not  necessarily  the  off- 
spring of  professed  harlots,  though  the  fact 
that  their  mothers  dwelt  together  and  alone 
(ver.  17)  is  certainly  suspicious  ;  and  see 
Gesen.  «.  v.  n3T.     Grotius,  from  Deut.  xxiii. 

TT 

17,  concludes  that  they  must  have  been 
foreigners.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  law  was  constantly  violated]  unto  the 
king  [as  supreme  judge]  and  stood  before 
him. 

Ver.  17. — And  the  one  woman  said,  0  my 
lord,  I  and  this  woman  dwell  in  one  house ; 
and  I  was  delivered  of  a  child  with  her  m 
the  house. 

Ver.  18. — And  it  came  to  pass  the  third 
day  after  that  I  was  delivered,  that  this 
woman  was  delivered  also :  and  we  were 
^together;  there  was  no  stranger  with  us 
in  the  house,  save  we  two  in  the  house. 
[Emphasis  is  laid  on  this  fact,  as  showing 
the  possibiUty  of  the  fraud  and  the  im- 
possibility of  producing  proof.  Hebrew 
women  have  always  required  but  little 
assistance  in  child-bearing.  That  which  is 
written  in  Exodus  i.  19  is  true  to  this  day. 

Ver.  19. — And  this  woman's  child  died  In 
the  night ;  because  she  overlaid  it. 

Ver.  20. — And  she  arose  at  midnight 
[rather,  in  the  middle,  i.e.,  dead  of  the 
night.  The  sleeper  could  not  know  it  was 
raidnic;ht] ,  and  took  my  son  from  beside  me, 
while  thine  handmp-id  s  ejt,  and  laid  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  laid  her  dead  child  in  my 
bosom. 

Ver.  21. — And  when  I  rose  In  the  morning 
[while  it  was  still  dusk]  to  give  my  child 
suck,  behold  it  was  dead  :  but  when  I  had 
considered  it  in  the  morning  [/.'•.,  in  broad 
daylight;  Vulg.  clara  lure]  behold  [this 
second  "  behold  "  marks  a  second  discovery] 
It  was  not  my  son  which  I  did  bear. 

Ver.  22. — And  the  other  woman  said. 
Nay,  but  the  living  is  my  son  and  the  dead 
is  thy  son.  And  this  said,  No,  but  the 
dead  Is  thy  son  and  the  living  is  my  son. 
[It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  a:ccount  for  the 
pertinacious  claim  to  the  child,  preferred 
even  before  the  king  by  the  pretended 
mother.  The  most  jtrobable  explanation  is. 
that  having  taken  the  child  in  the   first 


instance  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  killed  her 
offspring  by  her  clumsiness  and  neglect,  she 
found  it  difficult  to  draw  back  from  her 
false  position — which  indeed  she  could  not 
do  without  owning  herself  both  cliild-stealer 
and  har — and  so  she  put  on  a  bold  face  and 
maintained  the  imposture  even  before  the 
monarch  himself.  That  she  did  not  really 
care  for  the  child  is  evident  from  ver.  26.] 
Thus  they  spake  [Heb.  "And  they  spake,^' 
i.e.,  affirmed  and  contradicted]  before  th9 
king. 

Ter.  23. — Then  [promptly,  without  hesi- 
tation] said  the  king,  The  one  saith  [Heb. 
"  thi.i  is  sayiitfi"  i.e.,  keeps  saying]  This  is 
my  son  that  Uveth,  and  thy  son  is  the  dead; 
and  the  other  saith,  Nay,  but  thy  son  Is 
the  dead  and  my  son  is  the  living. 

Ver.  24. — And  the  king  said,  Bring  me  a 
sword.  And  they  brought  a  [Heb.  the; 
the  sword,  i.e.,  of  the  executioner,  or  the 
sword  for  which  he  asked]  sword  before  the 
king. 

Ver.  25. — And  the  king  said.  Divide  the 
living  chua  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the 
one  and  half  to  the  other  [Heb.  one] . 

Ver.  26. — Then  spake  the  woman  whose 
the  living  child  was  unto  the  king,  for  her 
bowels  [thought  by  most  of  the  ancients  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  affections,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  sensations  which  strong 
emotioais  excite  there.  Cf.  rd  OTrXayj^va 
in  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  vi.  12 ;  Phil, 
ii.  1 ;  Philem.  7,  20,  &c.]  yearned  [Heb. 
glowed.  "We  speak  of  "  glowing  with  pity," 
&c.]  upon  her  son,  and  she  said,  0  my 
lord,  give  her  the  livtug  child,  and  in  no 
wise  slay  it.  But  the  other  [Heb.  this] 
said  [Heb.  sayinq]  Let  it  be  neither  mine 
nor  thine,  but  divide  it.  [The  Hebrew  is 
strikiugly  concise,  "  divide."  We  have 
here  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
story.  "When  the  pretender,  who  has 
clamoured  for  the  child,  is  at  last  offered  it 
by  its  mother,  she  refuses  the  gift  and 
heartlessly  urges  that  it  shall  be  cut  in  two. 
We  can  only  account  for  her  strange  con- 
duct on  the  supposition  that  she  caught 
eagerly  at  any  way  of  escape  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  she  had  jjlaced  herself, 
and  tliought,  no  doubt,  that  to  accept  his 
decision  would  be  to  Hatter  and  please  the 
king.     (See  Homiletics.) 

Ver.  27. — Then  the  king  answered  and 
said  [He  simply  echoes  the  exact  words  of 
the  mother.     This  is  clear  from  the  fact 

that  the  word  '^y>)=natu8,  "the  one  bom," 

here  and  in  ver.  26  rendered  "child,"  is  a 
ver>-  unusual  one] ,  Give  her  the  living  child, 
and  In  no  wise  slay  it  [The  LXX  Nvhict 
reads  "  Give  the  child  to  her  who  said,  Gi^s 
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it  to  her,"  (fee,  obscures  the  evidently  de- 
signed repetition]  she  is  the  mother  thereof 

[Heb.  she,  his  mother]. 

Ver.  28. — And  all  Israel  heard  of  the 
Judgment  wMcli  tbe  king  had  judged,  and 
tbey  feared  the  king  [i.e.,  were  impressed 
and  awed  by  his  almost  supematui-al  pene- 
tration, Bahr  refers  to  Luke  iv.  36  ;  viii. 
25] ,  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God 

[for  which  he  asked  (ver.  9)  and  which  God 


gave  (ver.  12]  was  In  him  [Heb.  within  him] 
to  do  judgment.  [Most  of  the  commerantora 
cite  from  Grotius,  the  familiar  story  foiicd  in 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Ariophames,  king  of 
Thrace.  Three  youths  claimed  before  this 
king  each  to  be  the  son,  and  therefore 
successor,  of  a  deceased  king  of  the  Cim- 
merians. He  decided  that  that  one  was  the 
real  son  who  refused  to  cast  a  javelin  at  his 
father's  corpse.] 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  28.  —  SolomorCa  Judgment  a  Foreshadowing  of  the  Judgment  to  come. 

Again  we  see  in  Solomon  a  type  of  the  true  "  Son  of  David."  The  aiTaignment  of 
the  two  harlots  is  an  aduxabration  of  the  "  great  assize."  This  striking  scene — 
the  yoimg  king  sitting  on  his  throne,  probably  in  a  void  place  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  in  the  bright  clear  Eastern  nionaing ;  around  him  his  guards,  counsellors,  and 
ministers  of  state  (ch.  xii.  6) ;  before  him  the  two  harlots  and  the  helpless  child — 
carries  our  thoughts  to  a  day  of  storm  and  cloud,  a  day  of  darkness  and  dread, 
when  the  "  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,"  with  "  the  holy 
angels  "  around  Him  and  "  all  nations  "  before  Him  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  31).  Let  us  see 
in  this  first  judgment,  then,  an  outline  of  the  last    Observe  : 

I.  The  Judge.  It  is  (1)  the  tion  of  David.  We  do  not  read  of  David's  judg- 
ments. This  a  duty  which  he  was  apparently  remiss  in  dischai'ging  (2  Sam.  xv.) 
He  devolved  the  duty  of  judging  and  punishing  upon  his  son  (1  Kings  ii.  1 — 10). 
Even  so,  the  *'  Eternal  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgm.ent 
to  the  Son."  Because  He  is  the  Son  of  David,  i.e.,  the  Son  of  Man,  our  Lord  will 
judge  the  sons  of  men.  The  Judge  is,  therefore,  one  who  knows  us,  one  who  feels 
tor  us.  It  is  (2)  the  wisest  of  men.  "He  was  wiser  than  all  men"  (ch.  iv.  31). 
The  wisdom  of  God  was  in  him  to  do  judgment  (ch.  iii.  28).  But  the  Judge  of  men 
and  angels  not  only  has,  but  is  the  Wisdom  of  God  (Prov.  ix. ;  1  Cor.  i.  24).  The 
Supreme,  the  Essential  Wisdom  will  sit  upon  the  gi'eat  white  throne.  His 
judgments,  therefore,  must  be  "just  and  true."     Now  consider 

II.  The  Judged.  They  were  (1)  of  two  classes.  There  was  the  innocent 
babe  and  the  impure  women.  And  of  the  latter  one  was  trae,  the  other  false  ;  one 
right,  the  other  wrong.  There  will  be  two  classes,  and  only  two,  in  the  judgment 
to  come :  sheep  and  goats,  wheat  and  tares,  good  fish  and  bad,  the  righteous  and 
the  sinner,  (2)  Both  tvere  harlots.  "  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge."  Men  cannot,  or  do  not.  Our  pleasant  vices  are  often  undetected;  or,  if 
known,  are  not  reprobated.     But  see  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  vi.  9 — 19  ;  Gal.  v  19 — 21. 

III.  The  Judgment.  Thereby  (1)  a  sin  was  brought  to  light.  No  eye  saw  that 
midnight  theft.  Tiiey  two  were  alone .  But  the  deed  is  now  di-agged  to  the  light 
of  day.  And  the  Lord  "  will  bring  to  Hght  the  hidden  tilings  of  darkness."  What 
was  "  whispered  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops." 

(2)  A  wrong  loas  redressed.  The  pretended  mother  pi-obably  held  the  child  when 
they  came  before  the  king.  The  true  mother  carried  it  in  her  arms  when  they 
left  the  judgment-seat,  destitution,  i.e.,  was  enforced.  And  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ  shall  accomplish  the  restitution  of  all  things.  There  everj'  wrong  shall 
have  its  remedy.  Now  the  "  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course."  Alight 
stands  for  right.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  But  in  that  day  "  suum 
cuique."  It  is  related  of  one  of  the  Wesley s  that  on  paying  an  account  which  was 
a  gi-oss  imposition,  he  wrote  upon  the   bill,   "  To   be   re-adju.-ted  in   that  day." 

(3)  Character  was  revealed.  The  true  mother  and  the  pretended  aUke  proclaim 
themselves.  A  word  fi-om  each  decides  the  qiiestion,  and  reveals  their  inmost 
thoughts.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.  ''  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I 
judge  theft,"     "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shait 
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be  condemned."     The   Son  of  Man  sliall  "make  manifest  the  connsels  of  *he 
heart." 

IV.  The  Eewaed  and  Punishment.  To  the  one  the  tribimal  brought  justifi- 
cation, joj,  peace.  To  the  other,  condemnation,  shame,  contempt.  But  notice 
especially  (1)  the  diference  it  made  in  their  emotions  and  (2)  the  difference  in 
their  reputations.  (1)  The  joy  of  the  mother  who  had  received  her  child  again  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vexation,  con- 
fusion, remorse,  of  the  pretender  when  her  villainy  was  made_  manifest.  And  in 
these  emotions  we  may  see  a  faint  image  of  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  saved :  of 
the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  of  the  lost.  (2)  The  true  mother  would  have 
the  sympathy  of  bystanders,  the  congi-atulations  of  her  fi-iends,  &c._;  the  other 
would  be  pointed  at  with  scorn  and  reproach.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  picture,  albeit 
an  imperfect  one,  of  the  issues  of  the  day  of  judgment.  To  the  saint,  the  "  Come  ye 
blessed "  of  the  Judge  will  lead  to  "  pleasures  for  evermore ; "  to  the  sinner, 
"  Depart  ye  cursed"  will  be  the  beginning  of  "shame  and  everlasting  contempt" 

Ver.  26. — "  Let  it  he  neither  mine  nor  thine,  hut  divide  it."  "  The  Word  of 
God  ifl  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  ....  and  is  a 
Jiscemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  The  judgment  of  Solomon  is 
a  striking  commentary  on  this  passage ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  wiiter  had 
this  incident  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  these  words.  For  assuredly  the  word  of 
Solomon,  ^'Divide,"  &c.,  was  sharper  than  the  sword  they  had  just  brought  him  • 
in  wounding  the  mother's  heart  (Cf.  Luke  ii.  35) ;  while  not  more  surely  would 
the  king's  sword,  had  it  not  been  stayed,  have  pierced  to  the  "  dividing  asunder  of 
the  joints  and  marrow  "  of  the  child,  than  did  the  king's  word  distinguish  between 
tlie  true  and  the  false,  revealing  both  the  tenderness  and  yearning  love  of  the  real 
mother,  and  also  the  thoughts  and  intents  and  workings  of  heart  of  the  pretender. 
It  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  because  of  their  revelation  of  character  that  tbey 
are  recorded  here.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  consider  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  pseudo-mother,  as  disclosed  to  us  in  her  words  and  conduct. 

And  first,  let  us  ask,  what  can  have  led  to  this  cruel  and  unnatural  speech  ? 
Here  is  a  woman  who  has  recently  become  a  mother,  and  who  claims  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  child,  ha\'ing  no  pity  on  a  helpless  babe.  At  one  moment,  she 
strenuously  contends  before  the  king  for  its  possession,  and  at  the  next  she  con- 
nives at,  and  indeed  clamours  for,  its  murder.  She  has  suiTcptitiously  taken  it 
from  one  who  would  have  guarded  and  cherished  it ;  she  loudly  protests  that  it  is 
hers ;  she  is  so  anxious  to  have  it  that  she  will  plead  for  it  before  the  royal 
tribunal,  and  yet,  when  it  is  gi-avely  proposed  to  cut  the  hapless  child  in  two,  she 
is  loud  in  her  approval  of  the  plan.  How  can  we  account  for  such  strange 
inconsistency  ? 

The  usual  explanation  is  that  she  was  impelled  to  do  and  say  what  she  did  by 
spite,  by  jealousy.  And,  without  doubt,  there  was  an  element  of  spite  in  her  ecu- 
duct.  If  she  was  to  be  denied  the  child,  she  was  resolved  that  none  else  should 
have  it.  She  would  never  submit  to  the  humihation  of  leaving  the  judgment-seat 
with  the  character  of  an  impostor,  while  that  other  one  cairied  oflf  the  babe  in  her 
arms  in  triumph.  But  while  the  feeling  of  "  dog  in  the  manger"  explains  much, 
it  does  not  explain  all.  It  does  not  account,  for  example,  for  her  having  cumbered 
herself  with  the  care  of  tlie  child  in  the  first  instance ;  and  it  hardly  explains  her 
proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  judicial  murder. 

Nor  even  if  we  combine  with  spite  the  desire  to  flatter  the  youthful  king,  do  we 
find  a  suflScient  explanation  of  her  inconsistency.  No  doubt  she  thought  it  would 
be  a  compliment  to  her  prince  readily  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposal.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  or  the  last  that  men  have  readily  asse.nted  to  wrong-doing  because  a 
crowned  head  suggested  it.  We  see  in  her  cry,  "  Divide  it,"  a  cringing,  fawning 
desire  to  ingratiate  herself  into  Solomon's  favour,  or  if  not  that,  at  least  to  play  the 
courtier ;  but  we  do  not  see  in  this  desire  alone  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this 

*  "A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a  fword." — WmcHcoia. 
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clamour  for  the  life  of  a  puling  and  innocent  babe.  No,  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  very 
root  of  her  strange  and  shameful  conduct,  we  must  first  ask  another  question,  viz., 
"What  led  her  to  steal  this  child  from  its  mother's  arms  and  to  claim  it  for  her  own  ? 
What  induced  her  when  she  woke  in  the  night  and  found  her  own  child  dead,  to 
creep  hi  the  darkness  to  her  companion's  couch  and  take  a  chaugeling  for  her  son. 
For  this  was  surely  a  strange  thing  to  do.  We  could  more  readily  understand  her 
rejoicing  in  the  death  of  her  own  child  of  shame  than  this  eager  desire  to  burdea 
herself  with  a  bastard  that  she  had  not  borne. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  were  special  circumstances  connected  with  this 
case,  which,  if  we  knew  them,  would  offer  a  complete  and  certain  explanation  of  her 
conduct.  For  example,  to  pass  by  other  possibihties,  hers  may  have  been  such  a 
case  as  Tamar's  (Gen.  sxxviii.)  But  as  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  what  these 
pecuhar  circimistances  were,  if  there  were  any,  we  can  only  collect  her  motives,  as 
best  we  may,  from  the  record  of  facts  which  we  possess. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  she  was  not  actuated  by  love  for  the  child.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  woman  such  as  she  was  could  have  love  for  a  child  such  as  this  was ;  while 
it  is  inconceivable  that  if  she  really  loved  it,  she  would  have  consented  to  and 
counselled  its  death.  Nor  can  it  have  been  the  pride  and  joy  of  ha^Tng  a  man- 
chUd  tx)  call  her  sou  (1  John  xvi.  21).  For  the  child  was  not  hers,  and  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  herself.  No  doubt  the  Jewish  mother  had  special  reasons 
for  desuing  offspring  and  for  cherishing  her  children,  but  this  was  the  chUd  of  » 
stranger. 

What  then  were  her  motives  ?  Were  they  not  these  ?  First,  the  fear  of  reproach, 
and  secondly,  jealousy  of  her  more  fortunate  companion.  Fear  of  reproach  ;  for  no 
woman,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  or  under  any  circiunstances,  can  fail  to  be  morti- 
fied and  humbled  and  ashamed  at  having  occasioned,  by  her  maladroitness,  the 
death  of  her  chdd.  She  knew  what  the  tongues  of  the  neighbours  would  say  ;  she 
could  see  them,  perhaps,  even  mocking  her  as  a  murderess.  For  they  could  not 
know  that  tlie  death  was  accidental  and  some  of  them,  she  feared,  might  think,  if 
they  did  not  say,  that  there  had  been  foul  play  on  her  part.  Tliese  thoughts,  as 
they  rushed  through  her  mind  iu  the  black  and  dark  night,  would  be  accentuated 
and  made  well-nigh  intolerable  by  the  thought  that  her  companion  had  been  more 
careful  or  more  fortunate.  What  may  have  passed  between  these  two  women  we 
cannot  say.  For  aught  we  know,  each  may  have  boasted  of  her  child,  or  the  one 
may  have  disparaged  the  child  of  the  other.  There  must  almost  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  kind — and  it  may  have  been  something  extremely  smiple — to  account 
for  this  act  of  child-stealinof. 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  this  woman,  had  she  been  interrogated  after 
the  fraud  was  detected,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say  what  led  her  to  play  this 
false  part.  For  we  may  rest  assured  she  did  not  argue  about  it,  did  not  stop 
to  parley  with  herself  or  to  weigh  the  consequences.  She  acted  on  a  bhnd,  ha=:ty, 
unreasoning  impulse.  But  all  the  same  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  see  that  these 
must  have  been  among  the  spriugs  of  her  conduct.  And  when  the  fatal  move  was 
once  made,  the  rest  of  her  sin  is  easily  explained.  There  was  then  nothing  for  her 
to  do  but  to  brazen  it  out.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  stop,  without  proclaiming 
herself  both  liar  and  thief.  As  she  had  hed  to  her  companion,  so  she  must  lie  to 
the  neighbours,  and  as  she  had  hed  to  the  neighbours,  so  she  must  lie  even  before 
the  king.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum/  She  must  go 
on  to  the  bitter  end. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  terribly  trying  and  painful  her  position  would  at  last 
become.  The  constant  fear  of  detection,  or  the  fear  lest  she  shoidd  betray  herself, 
must  have  made  it  almost  insupportable.  Any  moment  something  might  ooze  out 
which  would  reveal  the  deceit  and  cover  her  with  infamy.  Bitterly  must  she  have 
regretted  that  she  had  ever  embarked  on  this  course  of  firaud ;  eagerly  must  she 
have  cast  about  for  any  chance  of  escape. 

And  80  when  the  king  proposed  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot ;  when  he  proposed,  thfti 
is,  to  extricate  her  from  the  toils  which  she  had  woven  round  herself,  is  there  any 
W<mder  that  she  caught  eagerly  at  the  first  chance  that  offered,  and  that  without 
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a  momeut's  reflection  as  to  the  morality  of  the  remedy,  and  without  the  least  per- 
coplion  of  the  suare  that  was  spread  for  her.  All  she  thought  was  that  it  promised 
an  honom-able  retreat  from  groimd  which  was  every  moment  becoming  more 
insecm'e ;  that  it  opened  to  her,  in  her  despair  and  di'ead  of  detection,  a  door  of 
escape.  It  is  this  accoimts  for  the  cry,  "  Divide  it."  The  mm-der  wovdd  cover  her 
multitude  of  Hes,  the  blood  of  the  innocent  would  efface  the  trace?  of  her  guilt. 

Tiie  lessons  taught  by  this  history  miist  be  very  briefly  indicated.  Among  them 
are  these : 

1.  Impurity  almost  inevitahly  leads  to  deceit.  The  root  of  all  the  miscliief  here 
was  the  unchastity.  The  siu  against  the  body  makes  other  sins  comparatively 
easy.     "  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs."    And  what  a  step  is  that  I 

2.  Moral  couardice  may  lead  to  murder.  The  fear  which  prompted  the  hasty 
resolve  to  possess  herself  of  the  hving  chUd,  led  this  miserable  woman  to  steahng, 
lying,  persistent  falseness,  and  to  mm-der,  in  thought  and  will.  Facilis  descensus 
Aver  lit,  &c. 

3.  Falsehood  leads  to  falsehood.  The  proverb  says,  "  If  we  tell  one  He  we  must 
tell  twenty  more  to  bmy  it."  "  One  He  must  be  thatched  with  another  or  it  wiU 
eoon  rain  through." 

"  0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  once  we  venture  to  deceive.** 

4i  Jealousy  dries  up  the  milk  of  huma/n  kindness.    It  is  "  cruel  as  the  grave.* 

••  Fiercer  than  famine,  war,  or  spotted  pestilence ; 
Baneful  as  death,  and  hoixible  as  hell." 

It  led  this  woman  to  act  Hke  a  fiend ;  to  desire  the  butchery  of  an  innocent  babe. 

5.  Sin  overreaches  itself.  The  pretender  was  caught  in  her  own  toils.  She  had 
BO  sooner  said,  "  Divide  it,"  than  she  saw  she  was  undone.  She  had  proclaimed  her 
own  falseness.     "Out  of  thine  own  mouth  wdl  I  judge  thee." 

6.  When  the  sinner  is  most  secure,  then  sudden  destruction  cmnes  upon  kirn,. 
This  woman  had  never  breathed fi-eelytUl  Solomon  said,  "Divide  it."  That  seemed 
Euch  a  certain  dehverance  that  she  echoed  the  cry.  Now  she  began  to  feel  safe. 
The  next  moment  she  was  disgraced,  condemned,  ruined.  Ct  Matt.  xxiv.  60; 
zxy.  44 ;  1  These,  v.  8,  &o. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IV.  1—19. 

Solomon's  state  and  cotjkt  officials. — 
The  account  of  Solomon's  marriage  and 
entrj'  npou  bis  reHgious  and  judicious  func- 
tions is  appropriately  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  court,  of  the  great  fimctionaries 
ot  the  realm,  of  his  royal  state  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  lastly,  of  his  varied  and  unpre- 
cedented wisdom.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  from  the  occurrence  of  tlie  hsts  in 
this  particular  place,  that  they  necessarily 
represent  the  appointments  of  the  early  part 
of  Solomon's  reign.  The  mendon  of  two 
of  the  married  daughtera  of  the  king  (vers. 
11,  15)  has  been  generally  thought  to  prove 
that  the  record  belongs  to  a  much  later 
period,  and  it  certainly  affords  a  powerful 
presumption  in  favour  of  a  later  date.     Too- 


much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  on 
this  consideration,  as  the  girls  of  the  East 
many  eai-ly,  and  these  may  weU  have  been 
given  to  officers  much  their  seniors,  who  had 
long  been  in  ofl&ce,  and  who  had  merited 
tills  distinction  (of.  Josh.  xv.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
25  ;  xvui.  17)  by  the  important  services  they 
had  rendered  to  the  State.  Ewald  sees  in 
these  lists  unmislakeable  evidence  of  compila- 
tion from  the  pubhc  archives.  But  see  Intro- 
duction, sect.  vi.  If  tlie  historians  of  Israel 
were  the  prophets,  notliing  is  more  nauiral 
than  that  they  should  record  such  details  of 
the  Augustan  age  of  their  race. 

Yer.  1. — So  King  Solomon  was  king  over 
all  IsraeL  [All  later  kings  ruled  but  a  part 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  also  did  David  at 
tirst.] 

Ver.  2. — And  these  were  tlie  princea  li.*^ 
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ministeTB,  ofEr/jr?.     Cf.  2  Bam.  viii.  15-18, 
and  zz.  'Z'i-2ii\  whlcli  he  bad,  Azarlah  the 
Bon    'j."-.,   dhr.cen'h.nt,   jjrobably    jfrand-ion. 
B«ft  on  1  Cl-iron.  vi.  U/  of  Zadok  the  prle«t. 
f\Ve  are  b^re  confront/;!  by  tv,o  qu'i'-lions 
of  considerable  diiiicully.     Firsi;,  to  whom 
does  the   titi«    "  prie«t "    here    ?>eLonj{,    lo 
A^ariah  or  to  Zadok  ?      Second,  what  are 
we  to  un^ierstand  by  the  term,  a  fiplritaal, 
or  a  more  or  ItAS  nfrcaiar  p<:raon  -(€f(ti';c  or 
PovXiVTTic?  Ah  to  1,  the  Vulgate  Uaard/jtu) 
en  1  ai4>arentl7  the  Autborize^l  Vfirsion,  Ti-ith 
the   I'labbina,  Lutb^jr,   and   roany  Lator  <;z- 
pouridfers,  crjonbct  the  title  with  Zadok  (v/ho 
is  mention'^/J  as  priest  in  ver.  4),  and  on^kr- 
Btand  that  Azariah,   the  son   of  the  high 
priL-st  Zadok,  wa.H,  tog';trier  with  the  k^jDh  of 
Sliiaha,  one  of  the  b^;rify;s  (ver.   3j.     It  is 
true  that  this  view  obvlatfes  aome  riifficul'.ier-;, 
but  against  it  are  the.%  co/.-HiieratloriS.      H; 
The  accents.      (2)   Ibe   Cbaldee  and  LXa. 
(o   '«»d;c    Co*^!-  Alex  ;  Cod.  Vat.  omi*.-;  the 
woris)  Verstions.     {H)  Hebrew  nsa^e,  a<:';ord- 
ing  to  which  the    patronymic   in    r<;garde/l 
as  almost  parenthetical.    (4;  The  fact  that 
in  every  other  ca.<!e  in  this  list  the  title  ia 
pr -Aicate  nominative  (vera.  3 — 6).    (5)  The 
jor-jition  of  Azariah's  name,  first  in  the  list 
— a  jKjsitioti  which  would  hardly  l>«  aaigned 
to  a  scribe.     {(J)  The  ab.v;nr;e  of  any  copnla 
(*i),  which,  it  is  sabmitte/l,  would  be  re>itiired 
if  Azariah  and  the  eons  of  Shusba  aliJkewete 
scribes.  The  qoestion  is  one  of  some  nicety, 
but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  distinct^  in  faT- 
oor  of  connecting  the  title  with  Az^nah,  i^., 
"  Azariah  son  of  Zadok  was  the  priest." 
This  brings  xis  to  2.    What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  "  the  priest " — *n2r}  ?     It  is  urged 
by  EeH,  Bahr,  al.  that  this  cannot  mean 
"  priest "  in  the  orrlinary  sense  of  the  word, 
still  less  "  high  priest,"  for  the  following 
reasons :   (1)   £4>catU!«  the  high  priests  (rf 
Solomon    are    mentioned    piesaitly,    viz., 
AbLathar  and  Zadok,  and  the  Jews  never 
had  thre'!  high  priests.      (2)  Because  the 
Azariah  who  was  high  priest  nnder  Solo- 
mon—for the  words  of  1  Chron.  vi.  10,  "He 
it  is  that  ezecoted  ibe  ptisst'a  oSor,"  Ste„ 
most  belong  to  die  Asariah  of  v«.  9,  and 
have  got  accident^Iy  miqilaced— was  the 
son  of  Aldmaaz,  not  of  Zadok.      (3)  Be- 
cati^ae  no  grandson  of  Zadok  cotdd  thai  be  old 
enough  to  sostain  the  oflQoe  of  high  ptiestb 
(4)  Beeaose  in  one  pasM^  (2  Sam.  vuL  18, 
compared  with  1  Chron.  xviiL  17)  0*^9!^  is 
used  of  privy  conncflkm  and  of  the  eons  of 
Dovid,  who  cai-r. -.'.  '      ,  been  sacriiScing 
priests,      KfciJ    c--  •■  would  nnder- 

Btand  thj^t  Azari^..  ^.  :^iuuuisliator  ot 
the  kici^dom,  or  prime  minister;"  Simi- 
larly bahr.  But  in  r'^.Toxir  of  the  ordinary 
meaning  a<  thiS    word   are   these  po«erf!j 


considerations :  (1)  All  the  verr-iions  tr3,n!»- 
latft  tl^ie  word  by  "  prvrfit,"  i.e.,  they  und<:T- 
r.tarjd  by  the  term  a  spiritual  pOTROn.  (2) 
Whiatever  may  be  the  case  with  |n3, 
I'-D  >  "  f'**  pri';;-;t  "  (jjo.r  '"xcelU-nce)  can  only 
be  Tinderatood  of  the  ^t?"^A  priest  (ch.  L  8, 
::;8  ;  Exod,  xzix,  30  ;  Lev.  xzi.  21 ;  2  Kings 
zi.  '.),  lo  ;  xzii.  4,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Comp. 
2  Chron.  zzvi.  17).  (3)  It  is  exlr':r.'jely 
doabt:*  .1  v/het?ier  t~3  is  ever  a.%d  ezoepl  in 
the  .v;n.%  of  If/yfvf.  liawh'nivon,  v./.o  nays  it 
t-yj/rie'iriie.H  ui'x:<:b.V:-A  "  a  civil  of;'>;';r,  v.-ith 
y:Thh.i/i  a  F/imi-pri';.-.: ly  ^KAracter,'"  refer?,  to 
Ge.%niu3  «iy.'y  /w./;  toe?,  v,ho,  however,  di» 
tinctly  afllmjs  that  the  word  only  r/.e^^na 
prif^rt,  and  a//>oun*-«  for  the  applJca^-ion  of  .he 
term  to  the  r-X/n:-:  of  La-.vi  '2  Ham.  vi.j,  18) 
on  the  Hi.ppo:-.i*.ion  that  the  Jev.-g  had  pr.e-;*,.s 
who  were  LOt  of  thut  tribe  of  I>;vi,  The 
que.-;*.ion  L«  'L-sx-a.^^r/I  with  t^eat  lei.'Tj.'ng  by 
Professor  P] rjrn ptre ' Diet,  bi o. ,  art.  •  ■  irritst "), 
who  Kt;if;.;er;tH  thi.*  "  David  and  hie.  K/jn.'j  may 
have  r.%n  lioxs.iiwl^  not  to  fLLstinctively 
priesriy  func^.ion.s,  Koch  as  humirii.'  incense 
(Ntimb.  xvi.  40;  2  Cliron.  zzvi.  Ir;;,  but  to 
an  honorary,  titular  j/rifrfrthood.  To  wear 
the  eghodi  in  procesnons  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  at 
the  time  -whea  this  was  the  eiitcisl  ba^I^^e  of 
the  order  (1  Sam.  xzii  18),  to  join  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  th^  songs  and 
dances,  might  have  been  conceded,  with 
no  deviation  from  the  Law,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  tumse."  There  is  one 
difficulty  however  in  the  way  of  acct^pting 
this  ingenioos  and  otherwise  sufficient  ex- 
planation, namely,  that  it  seems  hardly 
likety  that  the  title  of  priest  would  be  freely 
accorded  l^^  Hebrew  writers  to  men  who 
were  ezpressfy  exduded  from  all  "diistine- 
tivd^y  priestly  functions,"  espedallj  after 
the  use  of  tiiie  seme  word  in  the  preceding 
verse  (17)  to  designate  the  hi|^  meet.  And 
I  ventnte  to  sogg<££t  tbat  the  dischaige  by 
David's  SOD*  of  the  soni-pries^  functions 
just  referred  to  occasioned  so  much  remark 
as  to  lead  to  tiie  application  of  the  term 
**  priest"  to  them  in  a  special  oonventional 
sense;  in  fact,  tbat  it  became  a  sort  ol 
tmibriquet,  which  aiber  hapUed  that  thej 
were  n<9t  priests  than  that  tii^  were.  (Kotiee 
the  ord^ir  ot  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  Heb.)-  And 
observe  ^4),  if  we  are  to  understand  hj**thg 
priest^*  in  ver.  2,  "prime  minister ;"  by 
"pru*t»"  in  ver.  4,  "hi|^  pnests,"  ana 
by  *'priat"  in  ver  6,  "piiivEipal  d&eerJ^ 
langnage,  has  no  eertain  meaning.  (5)  The 
mention  ol  Ar^ah  as  "  the  ynaA  "  m  the 
same  list  with  Zadok  and  Ahathar  is  euSkf 
aceoanted  bft.  We  know  that  Ahiathar  was 
deposed  at  the  befflnning  of  Solomon's  roiga 
(ch.  iL  27),  and  Zadok  must  then  have  be» 
aii  ol ;  Tt.  h.a.     Their  a&ioai  conaeqaentiy  an 
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recorded  (Ter.  4)  because  they  were  high 
priests  for  a  brief  period  of  the  reign,  but 
Azariah  is  mentioned  first  as  "  the  priest " 
because  he  was  high  priest  during  most  of 
the  time.  (6)  "  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok"  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  fact  that  Azariah 
was  really  the  son  of  Ahimaaz.  (3  is  con- 
stantly used  in  the  sense  of  "  desceudant," 
and  especially  "  grandson."  (Gen.  xxix.  5  : 
xsxi.  28,  55  :  and  see  on  ch.  ii.  8,  "  the 
son  of  Gera.")  Zadok  is  no  doubt  men- 
tioned as  better  known  than  Ahimaaz,  and 
probably  because  Azariah  succeeded  him 
directly  in  the  office.  (7)  The  age  of 
Azariah  must  be  uncertain,  and  Solomon's 
leign  was  a  long  one.  (8)  The  position  of 
his  name — first — accords  well  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  hi^li  priest,  which  I  conclude 
that  he  was.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  the  lists  of  David  the  military  officers  of 
the  kingdom  occupy  the  first  place ;  in  those 
of  Solomon,  the  civil  and  religious  digni- 
taries. "  The  princes  of  Solomon  are,  with 
one  exception  (ver.  4)  ministers  of  peace." — 
Wordsworth. 

Ver.  3.— Ellhoreph  and  AMali,  the  sons 
of  SMsha  [probably  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25  as  Sh-eva ;  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  17,  as  Seraiah  ;  and  in  1  Chron. 
rviii.  16,  as  Shai^sha,  David's  scribe.  The 
office  thus  descended  from  father  to  sons. 
The  variations  in  this  name  are  instructive. 
Compare  Kislii  and  Kushaiah,  Abijah  and 
Abijam,  Michaiah  and  Maachah,  Absalom 
and  Abishalom,  Ac.  Names  written  ex  ore 
Hetantis  are  sure  to  differ.  See  below  on 
▼er.  12] ,  scribeB  [the  scribes.  DnpD,  were 
Secretaries  of  State  :  they  wrote  letters  and 
proclamations,  drew  up  edicts,  and  apparently 
kept  the  accounts  (2  Kings  xii.  10).  Their 
position  in  the  hst  indicates  their  im- 
portance] :  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  AMlud, 
the  recorder.  [He  held  the  same  office  uniler 
David,  and  is.  mentioned  in  all  three  hsts 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17;  xx.  25  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  15). 
The  recorder  or  "remembrancer"  (marg.) 
was,  perhaps,  "chancellor"  (Keil),  or  keeper 
of  the  king's  conscience,  rather  than,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  chronicler  of  pubhc 
events,  and  keejier  of  the  archives.  See 
Introduction,  sect,  vi.] 

Ver.  4. — And  Benalali  the  son  of  Jeholada 
[see  on  ch.  i.  32]  was  "the  A.  Y.  supiilies 
icxM  and  were  quite  necUessly  in  this  and 
tucceeding  verses.  This  is  simply  a  hst  of 
Salomon's  princes  and  of  the  ofiic-es  tlicy 
discharged]  over  the  host  [cf.  ii.  .S.o]  :  and 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  priests  [the 
mention  of  Abiathar's  name  after  his  depo- 
sition (ch.  ii.  27,  35)  has  occasioned  much 
lemark,  and  has  even  led  to  the  behef  that 
!■  was  cabseqaently  pardoned  and  restored 


to  office  (Clericus).  Theodoret  remark* 
quite  truly,  -njv  apxriv  cKptCKa-o,  ov  rijg  uijw 
avvqQ  tyrfivioffev,  and  similarly  Grotius.  But 
a  simpler  explanation  is  that  his  name  is 
put  dovra  here  because  he  hud  been  high 
priest,  though  for  a  brief  period  only,  unda 
Solomon.     See  above  on  ver.  2.] 

Ver.  5. — And  Azariah  the  son  of  Nathan 
[Azariah  was  clearly  not  an  uncommon 
name  (ver.  2,  and  cf.  1  Chron.  ii.  39 ; 
V.  36 — 40  Heb. ;  A.  V.  vi  9 — 14),  especially  in 
the  high  priest's  family.  Keil  and  Eiihr  pro- 
nounce somewhat  positively  that  this  Natlian 
is  not  the  prophet  of  that  name,  but  Nathan 
the  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  14 ;  Luke  iii, 
31).  It  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty  which  is  meant,  if  either,  though 
Zech.  xii.  12  undoubtedly  favours  the  .sup- 
position that  the  latter  is  here  intended] 
was  over  the  officers  [the  twelve  prefects 
mentioned  in  vers.  7  sqq.] :  and  Zahud  the 
son  of  Nathan  was  principal  officer  [Keb. 
pr'est,  Vulg.  sacerdus.  Singularly,  as  before, 
the  LXX.  (Vat.)  omits  the  word.  The  ex- 
pression can  hardly  mean  "  the  son  of 
Nathan  the  priest,"  but  it  may  either  signi^ 
that  "  Zabud  ben  Nathan,  a  priest,  was 
king's  friend,"  or  that  (as  in  the  A.  V.)  ha 
was  a  priest  and  king's  friend.  But  the 
former  is  every  way  preferable.  I  find  it 
easier  to  beUeve  that  the  true  import  of 
2  Sam.  viii.  18 — the  passage  which  is  cited 
(sometimes  along  with  ib.  xx.  26.  where  the 
LXX.,  however,  has  iepn%)  to  prove  that 
there  were  secular  "  priests " — is  not  yet 
understood,  than  to  hold  (with  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  &c.),  that  there  were  sacrificing 
priests  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Aaron 
(cL  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18),  or  that  the  word  IHS, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  thoroughly  fixed 
and  understood,  can  have  been  familiarly 
apphed,  except  in  the  strictly  conventional 
way  already  indicated,  to  lay  persons],  and 
[omit]  the  king's  friend.  ["  This  appears 
to  have  b  t-n  now  a  recognized  office  (2  Sam. 
XV.  37 ;  xvL  16 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  33),"  Raw- 
linson.] 

Ver.  6. — ^And  AMshar  was  over  the  house- 
hold [steward  and  manager  of  the  palace. 
"We  meet  this  office  here  for  the  first  time, 
an  evidence  of  the  growing  size  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  court  (cf.  1  Krngf:  xviii.  3; 
2  Kings  xviii.  18  ;  Isa.  xxii.  15).  That  such 
an  officer  was  needed,  the  fact  mentioned 
below  (on  ver.  23)  as  to  the  enormous  size 
of  the  royal  household  will  prove] :  and 
Adonlram  !^see  on  ch.  xii.  18]  the  son  of 
Abda  was  over  the  tribute.  [Marg.  "  levy," 
i.e.,  the  forced  labour  (ch.  v.  13,  14).  See 
on  ch.  xii.  3.] 

Ver.  7.— And  Solomon  had  twelve  offlcen 
pit.,    persons    "placed"    w    " $4t    over" 
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others,  i.e.,  superintendents.  Tlie  term  is 
used  of  Doeg  (i  Sam.  xxii.  9).  They  were 
twelve,  not  because  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but 
the  twelve  months]  over  all  Israel,  which 
provided  victuals  for  [Heb,  nourished]  the 
king  and  his  household :  each  man  Ws 
month  in  a  year  made  provision  [lit.,  a 
tnoiUh  in  the  year  it  was  (i.'^,  devolved) 
upon  each  to  nourish.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  these  superintendents  were 
also  governors  of  provinces  (iijenovte  Kai 
aTiirrjyoi,  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  3),  as  well  as 
purveyors.  But  of  this  nothing  is  said  in 
the  text.  Their  principal  function  was  to 
collect  the  royal  dues  or  taxes  which  were 
eviil'ntly  paid,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East, 
in  kind]. 

Ver.  8. — And  these  are  their  names  [the 
order  is  not  geograi^hical,  nor  du  the  dis- 
tricts con-espond,  except  roughly,  with  the 
territories  of  the  tribes.  The  order  is 
probably  that  of  the  months  for  which  they 
were  severally  responsible,  and  the  districts 
were  marked  out  according  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  couutrj'] :  The  son  of  Hur 
[Ileb.  as  marg.,  Ben  Hur.  Of  the  twelve 
prefects,  five  are  only  known  by  their  patro- 
nymics, for  it  is  hardly  Ukely  that  these  are 
proper  names,  like  Ben-hanan  and  Ben- 
zol leth  (1  Chron.  iv.  20).  No  satisfactory 
explauation  of  this  curious  circumstance  has 
hitherto  been  given.  The  most  probable  is 
that  in  the  document  from  which  this  list 
was  compiled,  the  part  of  the  page  contain- 
ing the  missing  names  had  been  accident- 
ally destroyed],  in  moimt  Ephraim.  [See 
on  ch.  xii.  25.  This  district,  which  prac- 
tically coincided  with  the  territoiy  of  j 
Epliraim,  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
Palestine.     Hence,  possibly,  it  stands  first.] 

Ver.  9. — The  son  of  Dekar  [Bni-Dekir], 
In  Makaz  [unknown  othenvise],  and  in 
Shaalbim  [Josh.  xix.  42  ;  Judg.  i.  35]  and 
Beth-shemesh  [called  Irshemfsh,  Josh.  xix. 
41.  Now  'A in  Shemes],  and  Elon-beth-hanan. 
[Elon,  Josh. xix. 4.S.  Probably Bcth-hanan is 
a  different  place,  the  "  and  "  (1)  having  acci- 
dentally dropped  out  of  tlie  text.  The  LXX. 
((tog  BijOavdi')  favours  this  view.  It  has 
been  identifiedby  Kobinson  with  Beit  Huniin. 
This  second  district  embraces  Dan.] 

Ver.  10.— The  son  of  Hesed  [Bcn.FIesed'], 
In  Aruhoth  (Heb.  Arubboth,  unknown] ;  to 
him  pertained  Sochoh  [there  were  two  cities 
of  this  name,  one  in  the  mountain  (Josh. 
XV.  48),  and  one  in  the  "  valley "  (the 
Shefelah,  Josh.  xv.  33,  3.")),  and  both  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  from  which,  therefore,  this 
third  district  was  taken],  and  all  the  land 
Of  Hepher.  [Josh.  xii.  ]  7.  Ewald  holds 
that  this  place  was  in  Manassch,  and  that 
"it  is  impossible  in  the  twelve  districts  to 
find  any  portion  of  ...  .  Judah."  But 
see  above.] 


Ver.    11.— The  son    of   Ablnadab    [Ben 

AUnadah.  Possibly  the  Abmadab  of  1  Sam. 
xvi.  8;  x\di.  13.  If  so,  this  ofiicer,  who 
man-ied  Solomon's  daughter,  was  also  his 
cousin],  in  [Heb.  omits]  all  the  region 
[riD:,  height;  the  term  is  only  used  in 
connection  with  Dor]  of  Dor  [Josh.  xi.  2  ; 
xii.  23 ;  xvii.  11.  Dor,  now  represented  by 
the  miserable  village  of  Tantuva,  lies  on  the 
strand  of  the  Mediterranean,  north  of 
Cffisarea.  A  "  spur  of  MounT  Carmel,  steep 
and  partially  wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast-line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half"  (Porter).  This  is  the  "  height 
of  Dor,"  Thenius  supposes  this  fourth  dis- 
trict embraced  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Josephus 
(viii.  2.  3.)  hmits  this  prefecture  to  the  sea 
coast,  which  may  weU  include  Sharon. 
Indeed,  without  it,  this  district  would  have 
been  destitute  of  corulands]  which  had 
Taphath,  the  daughter  of  Solomon,  to  wife. 
["  It  has  always  been  a  practice  amongst 
Oriental  potentates  to  attach  to  themselves 
the  more  important  of  their  officers  by 
giving  them  for  wives  princesses  of  the  royal 
house.  .  ,  .  The  practice  of  polygamy  has 
generally  enabled  them  to  cany  out  this 
system  to  a  very  wide  extent  "  (Eawlinson). 
Ver.  12.— Baana,  the  son  of  Ahilud  [cf.  ver, 
3.  Probably  the  recorder's  brother] ,  to  him 
pertained  [tlie  original,  true  to  its  charac- 
ter as  a  hst,  omits  these  words,  simply  giving 
the  name  of  the  ofiicer  and  then  the  towns 
of  his  district  or  province]  Taanach  and 
Megiddo  [similarly  associated,  Josh.  xii.  21; 
Judg.  V.  19  ;  i.  27.  These  towns,  which  be- 
came famous  in  later  Jewish  history  (2  Elings 
xxiii.  29  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22),  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  E.  spurs  of  Camiel,  on  the  margin  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  See  Conder's  "  Tent 
Work  in  Palestine, "  p.  67]  and  all  Bethshean 
[Josh.  xvii.  11,  16  ;  Judg.  i.  27.  Otherwise 
Bethshan  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
12),  now  Beisdn.  The  LXX.  here  translate 
the  word  6  olxroc  2dv  ;  elsewhere  they  write 
(iuiQaav  or  ^atPaafi,  and  in  Judges  i.  27 
explain  ij  Ian  ^kv&wv  ttoXic,  hence  its  later 
name  Scj-thopoHs.  Eawlinson,  by  an  over- 
sight, interprets  the  name  to  mean  "  house 
of  the  sun,"  which  is  the  translation  of 
Bethshemesli.  Bethshan  prob.  means  "  house 
of  rest."  "  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the 
brow  of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain 
of  Eslraelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Ghor."  The  present  writer  was  much 
struck  (in  1861)  by  its  situation.  See 
Conder,  pp.  233,  234.  The  text  shows  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district], 
which  is  by  Zartanah  [probably  the  Zai-etan 
of  Josh.  iii.  16  and  the  Zarthan  (same  word  in 
the  Heb.)  of  1  Kings  vii.  46,  which  place  is 
called  Zeredathah  in  2  Chron.  iv.  17,  and  ii 
probably  tlie  Zereratb  of  Judg.  vii,  22.  (Th« 
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variations  in  spelling  are  again  to  be  noticed). 
Here  Solomon  cast  ihe  Temple  vessels.  By 
Bome  it  is  identified  with  Kurn  Sartabeh  (but 
see  Q'lart.  Stat,  of  Pal.  Esplor.  Fund,  July, 
1874,  and  Conder,  pp.  233,  2Hi),  a  few  miles 
below  Bethshan.  It  is  noticeable  (in  con- 
nexion with  Josh.  iii.l6)  that  at  this  point 
the  Jordan  valley  narrows  (Keil).  It  occupies 
high  ground  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  (Robinson)]  beneath  [ov  below]  Jez- 
reel  [Wordsworth  remarks  that  "  Jezreel, 
now  Zerin,  is  a  lofty  site."  But  the  idea 
of  "beneath"  is  not  that  of  depression, 
but  of  geographical  position  =  the  district 
Bouth-east  of  Jezreel]  from  [LXX.  and  from) 
Bethsheaai  to  Abelmeholah  [ht.  vvadoio 
of  the  dance.  It  la\  ten  miles  south  of 
Betlisheau.  It  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Zererath  (Zaretau)  iu  Judg.  vii.  22,  but 
is  best  known  as  the  home  of  EUsha  (1  Kings 
xix.  16)]  even  unto  the  place  that  Is  beyond 
[Heb.  unto  the  other  side  of]  Jokneam.  [Pro- 
perlv,  Jo'cmeam.  Identified  by  the  Survey 
(Conder,  p.  68)  with  TdlKeimnn.  ALevitical 
town  (1  Chron.  vi.  68)  probably  the  same  as 
Kibzaim  (cf.  Josh,  xxi.  22).  This  district 
coincided  practically  with  the  tribe  of  Man- 
asseh.  It  embraced  a  part  (see  ver.  17)  of 
the  fertile  plain'  of  Esdi'aelon  and  of  the 
Jordan  valley.] 

Ver.  13.— The  son  of  (JeberQwssibly  son  of 
the  Geber  mentioned  in  ver.  19]  in  Ramoth- 
gilead  [two  districts  east  of  the  Jordan  are 
now  enumerated.  And  first,  the  territoryof 
Gad.  Eamotn-gilead  was  a  Levitical  city 
(Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xxi.  38).  Its  selection 
as  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  8),  and  as  the 
seat  of  Eengeber's  prefecture,  together  with 
the  constant  wars  waged  for  its  possession 
(1  Kings  xxii.  3 ;  2  Kings  viii.  28 ;  ix.  14) 
show  that  it  was  a  position  of  great  strength 
and  importance] ;  to  him  pertained  _  the 
towns  of  Jair  [the  Havoth  Jair  are  strictly 
the  lives  {i.e.,  villages,  because  men  live 
there)  of  Jair.  So  Gescnius,  who  cites 
Eisleben  and  similar  names]  the  son 
Manasseh  [it  is  douljtful  whether  the  judge 
of  that  name  (Judg.  x.  3)  or  Jair,  the  son  of 
Segub  (called  a  "  son  of  Manasseh  "  in  Numb, 
xxxii.  41,  because  his  grandmother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  great  Maohir,  though  his 
father  belonged  to  Judah,  1  Chron.  ii.  21),  is 
intended.  Probably  it  is  the  latter.  (They  can 
hardly  be  one  and  the  same  person,  though 
they  are  often  identified,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
Speaker's  Comm.  on  Judg.  x.  8.  But  they 
belong  to  different  period?.)  Curiously 
enough,  the  Havoth  Jair  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  each  (see  Numb,  xxxii.  41 ; 
Dent.  iii.  4,  5,  14 ;  Josh.  xiii.  30 ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  22  ;  Judg.  x.  4),  but  in  every  case  except 
the  last  the  reference  is  to  the  son  of  Segub. 
Am  the  judge  was  probably  one  of  his  de 


Bcendants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  judge'i 
sons  should  possess  some  of  the  villages  of 
Jair],  which  are  in  Gilead ;  to  him  also  per- 
tained the  region  \72T},  lit.,  measuring  cord, 
came   to  signify  the  region  measured]    of 
Argob   [elsewhere   "the    Argob,"    i.e.,    the 
stony.      This   is  the    region   subsequently 
known  as  Trachonitis,  now  called  the  Lejah. 
It  is  disduguished  here  and  in  Josb.  xiii. 
30,  and  1  Chron.  ii.  22  from  the  Gileadite 
district  just   mentioned,  with  which   it  is 
sometimes  confounded.     Both  seem  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Jair,  but  the  towns  of  the 
fonner  bore  the  name  of  Havoth  Jair  and 
these  of  Baslmn  Havoth  Jair.    Cf.  Deut.  iii. 
4,  5, 14  with  Numb,  xxxii.  41.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  threescore  cities,  with  walls,  gates, 
and  bars.    This  remarkable  district,  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length  by  fourteen  in  breadth, 
is  "  wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which 
appears  to  have  issued  from  innumerable 
pores  in  the  earth  in  a  Uquid  state.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore cooling,  its  smf  ace  was  violently  agitated, 
and  it  was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by 
convulsions.  .  .  .  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this    uut;ainly    and    forbidding    region    ia 
thickly   studded   with   deserted   cities   and 
villages"  (Porter,  "  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan," 
also  in  Kitto's  CycL  iii.  p.  1032 ;  Diet.  Bib. 
i.  104)]  which  Is  in  Bashan,  threescore  great 
cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars.     [These 
words  are  a  reminiscence  of  Deut.  iii.  4,  6.] 
Ver.  14. — Ahinadab  the  son  of  Wdo  [prob- 
ably the  seer  of  that  name,  2  ChroiL  ix.  29] 
had  Mahanaim  [Heb.  to  Mahanaim,  asmarg. 
That  is,  went,  or  was  appointed,  to  Maha- 
naim.     EawUnson    understands    that    his 
district  was  "  from  the  places  last  mentioned 
to  Mahanaim,"  but  for  this  the  u.wj;  loqurndi 
of  the  writer  would  lead  us  to  expect  IV-  For 
Mnbanaim,  see  Gen.  xxxii.  2 ;  Joshua  xiii. 
26]. 

Ver.  15. — Ahimaaz  [probably  the  son  of 
Zadok,  2  Sam.  xv.  27  ;  xvii.  17]  was  tn 
I'aphtall ;  he  also  [like  Ben-Abinadab,  ver. 
11]  took  Basmath  the  daughter  of  Solomon 
to  wife. 

Ver.  16. — Banaah  [or  Baana,  the  second 
prefect  of  that  name  (ver.  12).  The  names 
are  identical  in  the  Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  iv. 
2  the  name  is  Baanah]  the  son  of  Hushal 
[the  Archite,  David's  friend.  Cf.  2  Sam.  xv. 
32]  was  in  Asher  and  Aloth.  [No  to-wm  or 
district  of  tliis  name  is  known.  Pro"  ably 
the  word  should  be  Bealoth,  as  in  the  I. XX., 
Syr.,  and  Vulg.  Our  translators  have  taken 
the  initial  2  for  a  prefix,  but  it  is  almost 
certainly  part  of  the  name.  There  was  a 
Baaloth  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24)  and  • 
Baaloth  in  Dan  (ibid.  xix.  44),  but  neither 
of  these  can  be  meant  here] 

Ver.  17.— Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Faruali, 
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In  Issachar.  [He  had  consequently  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned above,  ver.  12.] 

Ver.  18. — SMmei  the  son  of  Elah  [by  some 
identified  with  the  Shimei  of  chapter  i.  8. 
But  see  note  there],  in  Benjamin.  [It  is 
noteworthy  that  biiimei  was  a  Benjamite 
name,  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  11.] 

Ver.  19.— Oeber  the  son  of  Url  was  In  the 
country  of  Giiead  [i.e.,  he  presided  over  the 
parts  not  aheady  assigned  to  Bengeber 
(perhaps  his  son)  and  Ahinadab.  Giiead  is 
often  used  (see  Deut.  xsxiv.  1 ;  Judg.  xx.  1) 
to  designate  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  And  so  apparently  here,  for]  the 
country  of  Sihon  "king  oJ  the  Amorites,  and 
of  Og  king  of  Bashan]  embraced  the  whole 
trans- Jordanic  region,  Deut.  iii.  8 ;  Num.  xxi. 
24—35  :  cf.  Psa.  cxxxv.  11 ;  cxxxvi.  19,  20] ; 
and  he  was  the  only  ofiScer  which  was  in  the 
land.  [Tliis  cannot  mean  "  the  only  officer 
in  Giiead,"  notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  territoiy — the  usual  intei-pretation — for 
that  would  contradict  vers,  lo,  14.  Nor  can 
can  it  mean  the  only  officer  in  ids  district, 
or  portion,  of  Giiead,  for  that  is  self-evident, 
and  the  remark  would  ai)ply  equally  to  all 
the  other  prefecta.     And   wd  are  hardly 


justified  in  translating  HflJ^  TV?  "hewasth* 
first  (i.e.,  superior),  officer"  fset  over  those 
mentioned  above,  vers.  13,  14),  as  Schulze. 
*inx  is  used  as  an  ordinal  number,  but  it  is 
only  in  connexion  with  days  and  years 
(Gesen,  e.  v.)  Some,  following  the  LXX. 
(elg  IV  yy  'iovca)  would  detach  Judah  from 
ver.  20,  where  it  must  be  allowed  it  occurs 
with  a  suspicious  abrui^tness,  and  where  the 
absence  of  the  copula,  so  usual  in  the 
Hebrew,  suggests  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
and  would  connect  it  with  this  verse,  which 
would  then  yield  the  sense,  "  and  he  was,"  (or 
"there  was")  "one  officer  which  purveyed 
in  the  land  of  Judah."  It  is  to  be  obser\'ed, 
however,  that  though  no  mention  has  as  yet 
been  made  of  Judai  in  any  of  the  districts, 
yet  the  prefecture  of  Ben  Hesed  (ver.  10) 
a23pears  to  have  extended  over  this  tribe, 
and  the  remark  consequently  seems  super- 
fluous. (Can  it  be  the  object  of  the  writer 
to  show  that  the  royal  tribe  was  not 
favoured  or  exemijted  from  contributing  its 
share  ?)  On  the  whole,  the  difficulty  would 
seem  still  to  await  a  solution.  We  can 
hardly,  in  the  teeth  of  ver.  7,  suppose  with 
Ewald,  al.  that  a  thirteenth  officer  is  here 
intended. 


EOMILETICa. 

Vers.  2  eqq. — The  Servants  of  Solomon.    "  These  were  tte  princes  which  he 

had."     "  All  Seriptm-e  is pr>'fitable  for  instiiiction,"  &c.     A  bare  list  of 

names  may  teach  some  lessons.  "We  shall  find  in  this  list,  first,  some  proofe  of 
Solomon's  wisdom,  and  secondly,  some  principles  to  guide  our  own  conduct.  First, 
however,  let  us  rememlier  that  to  select  faithful  and  efficient  servants  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  rulers.  The  welfare  of  the  whole  State  depends  very  largely 
on  the  choice.     (Cf.  Ps.  ci.  5 — 7.)     Now  obsei-ve  that  here — 

I.  The  first  place  is  filled  by  God's  priest  (ver.  2).  The  minister  of  religion 
takes  precedence  of  the  ministers  of  state.  The  universal  tendency  is  to  put  man 
first  and  God  second.  Solomon — if  this  list  preserves  the  order  of  his  arrangements 
— put  God  fii-st,  in  the  person  of  His  high  j)riest.  Under  the  theocracy  the  king 
was  a  sort  oi  suvimus  episcopus.  It  was  meet  that  next  to  the  anointed  Prince 
shoiild  stand  the  anointed  Pontiff. 

II.  Priority  is  given  to  the  officers  of  peace  (vers.  3,4).  Scribes  come  before 
•waniors.  In  David's  day  it  was  otherrvise.  But  there  has  been  an  advance,  and 
here  is  the  proof  of  it.  War  is  essentially  barbarous.  Among  savage  tiibes  war- 
fare is  chronic.  As  men  become  wiser  and  more  civilized,  the  appeal  to  brute 
force  is  less  frequent.  Wiser,  for  war  means  unwisdom  somewhere.  More 
civilized,  for  the  history  of  civilization  tells  how  the  wager  of  battle,  which  is  now 
confined  to  nations,  was  once  employed  by  tidbes,  provinces,  and  private  persons. 
So  that,  in  this  particular,  the  wise  son  was  greater  than  the  pious  father.  For 
this  reason  Solomon  may  build  the  temple  which  his  father's  blood -red  hand  may 
not  touch.  For  this  reason  the  son,  not  the  father,  is  the  favourite  type  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  One  of  the  world's  greatest  generals  (Napoleon)  said  there  were 
but  two  great  powers,  the  sword  and  the  pen,  and  that,  in  the  long  nm,  the  former 
was  sui'e  to  be  overcome  by  the  latter.  Solomon  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion.    The  "  scribes  "  and  the  "recorder  "  precede  the  "  captain  of  the  hoet." 
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m.  Many  places  aee  filled  by  the  functiomarles  of  his  father  (vers.  3,  4,  6, 
and  cf.  ver.  16;.  An  Eastern  autocrat  generally  appoints  his  associates  of  the 
hnrem  (ch.  sii.  10),  his  personal  fevourites,  to  positions  of  trust.  Solomon  showed 
his  wisdom  in  retaining  the  faithful  servants  of  his  predecessor  (compare  the  folly 
of  Rehoboain,  ch.  xii.  8),  and  his  example  thus  confirms  his  precept  (Prov.  xxviL 
10),  •'  Thine  own  h-iend  and  thy  fatJier's  friend  forsake  not." 

rV.  SoiiE  PLACES  AKE  FILLED  BY  HIS  OWN  soxs-iN-LAW  (vers.  11,  15).  This  does 
not  argue  nepotism,  or  favom-itism  as  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  was  often 
bestowed  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  services  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25  ;  xviii.  17,  27). 
It  may  have  been  the  due  recognition  of  fidehty  and  abihty.  In  any  case  the 
alliances  would  strengthen  Solomon's  throne. 

«•  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption,  triei. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  heart  with  hooks  of  steel." 

Alien  princes  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  proud  to  espouse  Solomon's  danghters, 
but  he  preferred  to  niany  them  to  faithful  subjects.     Bloud  is  thicker  than  water. 

V.  AXL  PLACES   OF   TRUST   WERE   FILLED    BY    PERSONS    OF    PIETY.      The    number  of 

priests'  or  prophets'  sons  employed  by  Solomon  is  very  remarkable  (vers.  4,  5,  14, 
and  possibly  1 5).  He  knew  that  those  who  were  taught  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  would 
best  keep  and  best  enforce  the  law  of  the  realm.  Those  who  "  fear  God  "  are  those 
who  "honour  the  king"  (1  Peter  ii.  17).  "Witness  Joseph,  Obadiah,  Daniel,  and 
the  three  Hebrew  children.  Even  irreligious  masters  know  the  value  of  God- 
fearing sei'vants.  God  blesses  the  house  of  Potiphar  for  the  sake  of  its  pious 
steward.     Piety  involves  probity  and  excludes  peculation  and  malfeasance. 

VI.  Every  officer  blad  his  place  and  kept  it.  There  were  definite  duties, 
definite  diitiicts.  The  prefectures  were  so  many  pcU-ishes.  Each  was  responsible 
for  his  ovni  and  for  that  only.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  The  prosperity  of 
Solomon's  reign  may  Jjave  been  largely  due  to  his  system  and  method.  There  is  a 
hierarchy  and  a  due  order  in  heaven.  The  augels  would  almost  seem  to  have  their 
districts  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,  LXX.)  The  great  King  gives  "  to  every  man  according  to 
his  work  "  (Mark  xiii.  34). 

Vers.  7 — 19. — The  Twelve  Prefects  andtTie  Twelve  Apostles.  "And  Solomon  had 
twelve  officers  over  aU.  Israel."  Considering  how  closely  he  foreshadows  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  twelve  officers  of  Solomon  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  us  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  their  dignities, 
fuuctions,  &c.     Observe — 

I.  Their  respective  positions.  TJie  officers  of  Solomon  were  princes  (ver.  2) ; 
the  officers  of  Jesus  ivere  pe< I sants  and  fishermen.  Abihty,  energy,  &c.,  dictated 
Solomon's  choice  ;  humility,  dependence,  weakness,  our  Blessed  Lord's  (Matt, 
xviii.  3,  4 ;  xxiii.  11 ;  and  cf.  xi.  11).  *'  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
called,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  i.  26).     "  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men"  (Acts  iv.  13). 

II.  Their  respective  reputations.  The  officers  of  Solomon  were  reverenced 
and  feared ;  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  despised  and  defained.  Each  of  the 
twelve  prefects  v/as,  no  doubt,  a  httle  potentate.  The  court  of  Abinadab  in 
Mahanaim,  or  Shimei  in  Benjamin,  would  be  a  copy  in  miniature  of  that  of  the 
king  in  Jerusalem.  And  we  know  what  the  Eastern  tax-gatherer  is  like,  what 
despotic  powers  he  wields,  &c.  Witness  tlie  Pashas  and  Valis  of  Turkey.  How 
different  were  the  twelve  apostles.  The  contrast  could  not  weD  b6  greater. 
•'  Hated  of  aU  men,"  esteemed  "  the  filth  and  offscouring  of  aU  thixiss ; "  "a 
•pectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men  "  (1  Cor.  iv.  9-13).  "WTiat  the 
life  of  an  apostle  was  like  we  may  leai'n  from  2  Cor.  xi.  24 — 29.  "  Behold,  they 
which  are  gorgeously  apparelled  aud  live  delicately  are  in  king's  couits  "  (1  Luke 
y'n.  25).     "  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee  "  iMatt.  xix.  27). 

III.  Their  pj-;spective  jurisdictions.  The  twelve  officers  presided  over  tribes  : 
the  twelve  apostles  ministered  to  continents.  The  whole  of  Palestine  is  about  the 
•ize  of  Wales,  and  this  strip  of  territoiy  was  divided  into  twelve  parts.  Compare 
with  this  the  apostohc  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,''  &o.     "  Ye  shall  be 
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witnesses  unto  me  ....  nnto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  "  Judaism  was  • 
tribal  religion ;  the  faith  of  Chi-ist  is  for  humanity. 

IV.  Their  respective  functions.  1.  The  twelve  officers  ivere  receivers-general ; 
the  twelve  apostUs  were  general  givers.  The  first  took  fi-om  the  people  to  give  to 
the  king:  the  latter  received  from  their  King  to  bestow  on  the  people.  To  the 
foi-mer,  the  subjects  of  Solomon  brought  taxes  or  tribute ;  the  latter  have  obtained 
blessings  and  gifts  fiom  then-  Lord  for  men.  (Cf.  Acts  i.  8  ;  ii.  18  ;  vhi.  18 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  &c.)  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,"  &c.  2.  The  officers 
nourished  tJieMng  (ver.  27,  Heb.)  and  his  armies:  the  apostles  fed  the  Chu/rch. 
(C£  Acts  XX.  28.)  The  14,000  dependants  of  tiie  court,  the  4000  chai-ioteers,  the 
12,000  horsemen,  all  were  maintained  by  the  twelve  purveyors.  Through  the 
apostles,  the  Lord  fed,  now  4U00,  now  7000,  and  through  them,  their  doctrine 
and  their  successors,  He  still  feeds,  with  word  and  sacrament,  the  millions  of  the 
Church. 

So  far  the  comparison  is  largely  in  favour  of  the  prefects.  As  regards  this 
"5\orld'B  gifts  and  digiiities,  they  bear  away  the  palm.  In  their  lift  time  they 
received  their  good  things  and  the  apostles  evil  things.  But  an  old  authoi-ity — it 
is  the  dictam  uf  Solon  to  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  80 — 33) — warns  us  to  pronounce  on  no 
man's  fortune  or  happiness  until  we  have  seen  the  end.  And  the  real  end  is  not  in 
1  his  world.  Let  us  therefore  consider  (1)  What  is  the  verdict  of  posterity?  and 
(:)  What  will  he  the  issue  of  futurity  as  to  these  two  classes?  Here  we 
oijserve — 

I.  The  names  of  some  of  the  prefects  are  forgotten  ;  the  names  of  the 
APOSTLES  ARE  IN  EVERLASTING  REMEMBRANCE.  The  fame  of  Solomou's  twelve  was 
shorthved.  Several  of  them  are  now  known  to  us  oidy  by  their  patronymics. 
Those  much  dreaded  satraps,  before  whom  subjects  trembled,  their  veiy  names  are 
in  some  cases  lost  in  obhvion.  But  the  apostohc  college,  every  member  is  still 
famed,  reverenced,  loved  throughout  the  whole  round  world.  Tlieh  names  arc 
heard,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  in  the  Holy  Gospel  (ef.  Matt.  xxvi.  13).  Better  still, 
their  "names  are  written  in  heaven  "  (Liike  x.  20  ;  cf.  Phil.  iv.  3).     As  to 

II.  The  twelve  apostles  will  judge  the  twelve  prefects.  In  their  time, 
the  latter  sate  on  twelve  tlu'ones,  each  in  his  capital  city,  nding  the  twelve  ti'ibes 
of  Israel.  But  their  glory,  like  that  of  tlie  Eoman  general's  pageantt  **  lucked 
continuance."     In  the  midst  of  their  brief  authority 

••  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  sheart 
And  shts  the  thin-spmi  Hfe." 

The  dominion  of  the  apostles  is  in  the  future.  It  belongs  to  the  "regeneration." 
"  "When  the  Son  of  I\lan  "—the  true  Son  of  David — "  shaU  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,"  then  shall  they  "  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes,"  &c. 
(Matt.  xix.  28).  The  despised  fishennen  shaU  judge  the  high  and  mighty  officers 
■ — yes,  and  magnificent  Solomon  himself.  Even  now,  it  may  be,  theh  gloiy  is  in 
part  begun. 

••  Lo,  the  twelve,  majestic  princes 

In  th'-  court  of  Jesus  sit, 

Calmly  watching  all  the  confliol 

Eaging  still  beneath  their  ieet." 

Shall  we  follow  the  officers  of  Solomon,  or  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb? 
Shall  we,  that  is,  deshe  earthly  advancement,  high  position,  contemporary  fame, 
or  shall  we  count  all  as  dross  that  we  may  "  win  Christ  and  be  ftnmd  in  Him " 
(Phil.  iii.  8 — 11).  "  WTiat  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain,"  &c.  We  camiot  all  be 
^yefioveg  Kat  arparrjyol,  still  less  can  we  all  wed  kings'  daughters.  But  we  may  all 
sit  with  Christ  upon  His  throne  (Rev.  iii.  21)  ;  may  all  receive  the  crown  of  life 
(Eev.  ii.  10) ;  ma.j  all  be  "  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  "  (fiev. 
six.  i-ii). 
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CHAPTER  IV.  20—84. 


Solomon's  rule,  state,  and  wisdom. — 
The  remainder  of  this  chapter,  which  de- 
scribes to  us  the  extent  and  character  of 
Solomon's  sway  (w.  20, 21, 24,  26),  the  pomp 
and  provision  of  his  household  (w.  22,  23, 
26 — 2S),  and  his  profound  and  varied  wisdom 
(TV.  29 — 34),  nas  every  appearance  of  a  com- 
pilation from  different  sources.  It  scarcely 
has  the  order  and  coherence  which  we  should 
find  in  the  narrative  of  a  single  writer, 

Ver.  20. — Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as 
the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude 
[a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  ziii.  IG ;  xxii.  17 ; 
xxxii.  12  (of.  ch.  iii.  8).  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon  these  promises  had  their  fulfil- 
ment], eating  and  drinking,  and  making 
merry.  [Cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  16.  The  Hebrew 
here  begins  a  new  chapter.  The  LXX.  omits 
vers.  2u,  21,  25,  25,  and  places  vers.  27,  28, 
"and  those  oflicers,"  &c.,  after  the  list  of 
prefects,  ver.  19.] 

Ver.  21. — And  Solomon  reigned  [Heh.  was 
reigning]  over  ail  kingdoms  [Heb.  t}ie 
kingiloras.  That  is,  as  suzerain,  as  is  ex- 
pLiined  presently.  So  that  Psa.  Ixxii.  10, 
11  had  its  fulfilment]  from  the  river  \_i.c., 
the  Euphrates,  tlie  river  of  that  region  :  so 
called  Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  31 ;  2 
Sara.  X.  16.  In  Gen.  xv.  18  it  is  called  "the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  Similarly 
.Tosh.  i.  4]  unto  [not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
found  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chron.  ix. 
26,  and  perhaps  we  may  safely  supply  it 
here.  Its  omission  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  (1^)  pre. 
sently.  Some  would  render,  ' '  reigned  .  .  . 
over  the  land,"  &c.-,  supplying  3  in  thought 
from  above.  But  "  unto  "  seems  to  be  re- 
quired after  "  from."  C£.  ver.  24]  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  [this,  i.e.,  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore,  was  tl.e  western  border  of  his 
realm],  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt  [this 
was  his  southern  boundary.  We  have  here 
a  reference  to  Gen.  xv.  18,  the  promise 
which  now  first  received  its  fulfilment] : 
they  brought  presents  [?.?.,  tribute.  Similar 
expressions,  2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xvii. 
3,  4,  and  especially  Psa.  Ixxii.  10.  What  the 
presents  were  we  are  told  ch.  x.  25,  where, 
however,  see  note] ,  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life. 

The  dnily  consumption  of  the  royal  house- 
hold is  now  related  to  show  the  grandeur 
Mxd  Iniuiy  of  the  court.   And  it  agreed  well 


with  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom.  The 
lavish  provision  of  Oriental  palaces  was 
evidently  a  subject  of  wonder  and  of  boast- 
ing  to  the  ancients,  as  the  inscriptions  and 
monuments  show. 

Ver.  22. — And  Solomon's  provision  [marg. 
bread,  but  Dnp,  strictly  signifies  any  kiud 
of  food]  for  one  day  was  thirty  measures 
[Heb.  cars.  The  ~i3  was  both  a  liquid  and 
a  dry  measure  (ch.  v.  11)  and  was  the  equi- 
valent to  the  homer  (Ezek.  xlv.  14),  but  its 
precise  capacity  is  doulitful.  According  to 
Josephns,  it  contained  eighty-six  gallons; 
according  to  the  Pvabbins,  for^-four]  of  fine 
flour  and  threescore  measures  of  meal. 
[Thenius  calculates  that  this  amount  of 
flour  would  yield  28,000  lbs.  of  bread,  which 
(Hllowiiig  2  lbs.  to  each  person)  would  give 
14,000  as  the  number  of  Solomon's  re- 
tainers. This  computation,  however,  could 
have  but  Uttle  value  did  not  his  calcula- 
tions, based  on  the  consumption  of  flesh, 
mentioned  presently  (allowing  1^  lbs.  per 
head),  lead  to  the  same  result. 

Ver.  23.— Ten  fat  [Heb.  fatted,  i.e.,  for 
table]  oxen,  9jn.6.  twenty  fat  oxen  out  of  the 
pastiures,  and  an  hundred  sheep,  beside 
harts  and  roebucks  [or  gazelles]  and 
fallowdeer  [Roehuck^.  The  name  Yahmvr  is 
still  current  in  Palestine  in  this  sense  (Gon- 
der,  p.  91)] ,  and  fatted  fowl.  [Tliis  word 
(Dn^l.^)  occms  nowhere  else.  The  meanmg 
most  in  favour  is  geese.'] 

Ver.  24. — For  [the  connexion  seems  to 
be :  Solomon  could  well  support  such  lavish 
expenditure,  because]  he  had  dominion  over 
all  the  region  on  this  side  [l^^^  strictly 
means,  on  the  other  side,  beyond  ("l^V. 
transiit).  But  here  it  must  obviously 
mean  on  the  w.:st  side,  for  Solomon's  rule 
did  not  extend  east  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
use  of  this  word  in  this  sense  (Josh.  v.  1 ; 
ix.  1 ;  xii.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  30 ;  Ezra 
viii.  36  ;  Neh.  ii.  7)  is  generally  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  writers  were 
living  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity ;  but  this  ajDpears  to  be  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. (See,  e.g.,  Ezraiv.  10,  il.)  The  truiti 
seems  to  be,  not  that  "the  expression  be- 
lon^'ed  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  but  was 
ret.ancd  afler  the  return  and  without  regard 
to  its  geographical  signification,  just,  for 
instance,  like  the  expression,  GalUa  Trails- 
alpina  "  (Bahr),  but  that  from  the  first  it 
was  employed,  now  of  one  side,  now  of  the 
other,  of  the  Jordan ;  of  the  west  in  Gen. 
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1.  10,  11;  Josh.  ix.  1,  &c.;  of  the  east  in 
Num.  xxii.  1 ;  xxxii.  32 ;  "  and  even  in  the 
same  chapter  is  used  first  of  one  and  then 
of  the  other  Dent,  iii,  8,  20,  25  "  (Spk. 
Comm.  on  Deut.  i.  1),  and  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently apphed,  with  similar  variations  of 
meaning,  to  the  Euphrates.  See  Introduc- 
tion, sect,  v.]  from  TlphsaJl  [cf.  2  Kings 
XV.  16,  apparently  the  town  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  known  to  the  Greeks 
ae  Thapsacus.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  river  at  that  point  was 
fordable  PIDp— pass  over;  riDDJ^  =  crossing. 
A  bridge  of  boats  was  maintained  here  by 
the  Persians.  It  was  here  that  the  river 
was  forded  by  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand, 
and  was  crossed  by  the  armies  of  Darius 
Corlomannus  aud  Alexander]  to  Azzah  [i.e., 
Gaza,  now  called  Gnzzeh,  the  southernmost 
city  of  Philistia,  ten  miles  from  tlie  iledi- 
terranean,  and  the  last  town  in  Palestine 
on  the  Egyptian  frontier.  Cf.  ver.  21] ,  over 
all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river  ["  Petty 
kings  were  numerous  at  this  time  in  all  the 
countries  dependent  upon  Judtea"  (Rawlin- 
Bon).  Cf.  1  Sam.  vi.  16 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3-10  ; 
1  Kings  XX.  1.  The  "  kings  on  this  side  the 
river "  were  those  of  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  6. 
Cf.  X.  19)  conquered  by  David,  and  of 
Phihstia,  2  Sam.  viii.  1] :  and  he  had 
peace  on  aU  sides  [Heb.  from  all  his 
servantu]  round  about  him  [in  fulfilment 
of  1  Chrpn.  xxii.  9.  The  objection  of 
Thenius  that  this  statement  contradicts 
that  of  ch.  xi.  23,  sqq.,  is  hardly  deserving 
of  serious  notice.  The  reign  of  Solomon,  on 
the  whole,  was  undoubtedly  a  peaceful  one. 

Ver.  25. — And  Judah  and  Israel  [here  we 
have  the  copula,  the  absence  of  which  in 
ver.  20  suggests  a  corrujjtion  or  confusion  of 
the  text]  dwelt  safely  [Heb.  conjidcntly . 
Cf.  Judges  viii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  li],  every 
man  under  his  vine  aud  under  his  fig  tree. 
[A  proverbial  expression  (see  2  Kings  xviii. 
31,  where  it  is  used  by  Rabshakeh  ;  Micah 
iv.  4 ;  Zech.  ui.  10)  to  denote  rest  and  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  not  necessarily,  as  Keil,  "  the  most 
costly  products  of  the  land.''  In  invasions, 
raids,  (tc,  it  is  still  the  custom  of  the  East 
to  cut  and  carry  off  all  the  crops,  and 
fruits,  Wordsworth  notices  that  the  vuae 
often  "  clustered  on  the  walls  of  houses  ( fsa. 
cxxviii.  3),  or  around  and  over  the  court- 
yards'] ,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  [i.e., 
from  the  extreme  northern  to  the  extreme 
southern  (nut  eastern,  as  the  American 
translator  of  Blihr)  boimdary,  Judg.  xx.  i ;  1 
Sam.  iii.  20  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10]. 

Ver.  26.— And  Solomon  had  forty  thou- 
sand stalls  of  horses  [40,000  is  certainly  a 
clerical    error,    probably    for    4000     {i.e.. 


DTa-lX  for  nr2";iX).  For  (1)  in  tha 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  the  number 
is  stated  as  4000.  (2)  4000  agrees,  and 
40,000  does  not,  with  the  other  numbers 
here  given.  The  chariots,  e.g.,  numbered 
1400  ;  the  horsemen  12,000.  Now  for  1400 
chariots  the  proper  allowance  of  horses 
would  be  about  4000.  We  see  from  the 
monimients  that  it  was  customary  to  yoke 
two  horses  (seldom  three)  to  a  chariot ;  bat 
a  third  or  supernumerai-y  horse  was  pro- 
vided to  meet  emergencies  or  accidents. 
4000  horses  would  hence  be  a  Ubenil  pro- 
vision for  Solomon's  chariots,  and  it  would 
also  agree  well  with  the  number  of  his 
cavalry.  12,000  cavalrj^  and  40,000  chariot 
horses  are  out  of  all  proportion.  As  to  stalls, 
it  seems  clear  that  in  ancient,  as  in  modern 
time>:,  exch  horse  had  a  separate  crib  (Vege- 
tius  in  Bochart,  quoted  by  Keil).  Geseuius, 
however,  understands  by  JTCIX,  not  stalls, 
bat  teams,  or  pairs]  for  his  chariots  [or 
chariotry  :  the  word  is  singular  and  col- 
lective] and  twelve  himdred  horsemen 
[rather,  horses,  i.e.,  riding  or  cavalry,  as 
distinguished  from  chariot-horses  above. 
See  note  on  ch.  i.  6.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  tlois  warlike  provision  is  mentioned  to 
account  for  the  peace  ("  si  vis  pacem,  para 
bellum")  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  was  re- 
signed to  overawe  the  tributary-  kings.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  idea  of  the 
historian  was,  partly  to  exhibit  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  Israel's  greatest  king, 
and  partly  to  record  a  contravention  of  the 
law  (Deut.  xrii.  16),  which  was  one  of  the 
precui'sors  of  his  fall] . 

Ver.  27. — And  those  [rather,  these,i.e.,  the 
officers  n^entioned  vv.  7-19]  ofi&cers  provided 
■victual  for  [Heb.  nourished]  king  Solomon 
and  for  all  that  came  unto  long  Solomon's 
table  [we  can  hardly  see  here  (with  Keil) 
"  a  further  proof  of  the  blessings  of  peace." 
The  words  were  jDrobably  suggested  by  the 
mental  wonder  how  the  cavalry,  &c.,  could 
be  maintained,  and  so  the  author  states  that 
this  great  number  of  horses  and  horsemen 
depeu'led  on  the  twelve  purveyors  for  their 
food]  every  man  in  Ms  month ;  they  lacked 
notbing  [rather,  sitjerednothiup  to  be  lack- 
ing. So  Gesen. ;  and  the  context  seems  to 
require  it]. 

Ver.  28. — Barley  also  [the  food  of  horses 
at  the  present  day  in  tlie  East,  where  oats 
are  not  grown.  (Cf.  Hom.  II.  v.  196)]  and 
straw  for  the  horses  and  dromedaries 
[marg.  mules  or  swift  beasts.  Coursers,  or 
fleet  horses  of  superior  breed  are  intended. 
C*Zn  =  Germ.  Renner.    These  coursers  wera 

V  V 

for  the  use  of  the  king's  messengers  or  posts- 
See  Esther  viii.  10,  14]  brought  they  imto 
the  place  where  the  dfacers  were  ["  ofiiicers  ** 
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is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  and  Vnlg. 
supply  '  king  "  (the  verb  is  siugular, "  was  "). 
But  the  nr.e  meaning  is  to  be  gathered  from 
chap.  X.  26.  There  ■we  learn  that  the  horses 
■were  disi  ibuted  in  diiiereut  towns  through- 
out the  iLind.  To  these  ditferent  depots, 
therefore,  the  porveyors  must  foiAvard  the 
provendei,  "  unto  the  place  where  it  should 
he"  (n'jIM,  not,  as  Eawlinson.  "  where  the 
horses  were."]  eyery  man  according  ■to  bis 
charge. 

Ver.  29.— And  God  gave  Solomon  [in  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  of  chap.  iii.  12]  wis- 
dom and  tmderstandlng  (n'CZil\ ,  wisdom, 
knowledge ;  T\^^2i^,  dUcernment, penetration. 
The  historian,  after  describing  the  prosperity 
of  the  realm,  proceeds  lo  sptak  of  the  per- 
gonal enJo\vment>  of  its  head]  and  largeness 
of  lieart  exceeding  much  ^the  Easterns 
speak  of  t'ne  heart  -where  we  should  talk  of 
head  or  intellect  (chap.  iii.  9,  12 ;  x.  24. 
Cf .  Matt.  XV.  19  ;  Ephes.  i.  18  (Greek) ;  Heb. 
iv.  12).  The  "  large  heart "  is  the  ingenium 
cnpax,  as  Thenius.  These  different  words 
indicate  the  variety  and  scope  of  his  talents, 
in  agreement  with  ver.  33]  as  tlie  sand  that 
Is  on  the  sea  shore.  [Same  expression  in 
Gen.  xxii.  17  ;  xxxii,  12  ;  xli.  49  ;  Joek.  xL 
4  ;  Judg.  viL  12,  &c.] 

Yer.  30. — And  Solomon's  ■wisdom  excelled 
[or  exceeded  ;  same  word  as  in  ver.  29]  the 
■wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east 
coimtry  [By  the  Beni-Kr'd^m.  ■we  are  hardly 
to  understand  (with  Rawlinson)  a  distinct 
tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is 
true  that  the  land  of  the  Beni-Kedem  is 
identified  with  Haran  or  Mesopotamia  (Gen. 
xxix.  1),  and  the  mountains  of  Kedem  (Num. 
xxiii.  7)  are  evidently  those  of  Aram.  It  is 
also  true  that  "  the  children  of  the  East " 
are  apparently  distinguished  from  the 
Amalekit^s  and  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3,  33 ; 
■vii.  12 ;  viii.  10).  It  is  probable,  nevertheless, 
that  the  name  is  here  employed  to  designate 
all  the  Arabian  tribes  east  and  south-east 
of  Palestine — Sabseans,  Idumeans.  Toman- 
ites,  Chaldeans.  What  their  wisdom  was 
like,  we  may  see  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Cf. 
Jer.  xlix.  7  ;  Obad.  81  and  all  the  ■wisdom 
of  Egypt.  [The  learninc  of  Egypt  was  of 
great  repute  in  the  Old  World.  It  diflered 
very  considerably  from  the  wisdom  of 
Kedem,  being  scientific  rather  than  gnomic 
(I-a.  xix.  11, 12  ;  xxxi.  2,  3 ;  Acts  vii.  22)  and 
including  geometry,  astronomy,  magic,  and 
medicine.  See  Jos.,  Ant.  viii.  2.  5 :  Herod,  ii. 
109.  160.  Wilkinson,  "Ancient  EgjiJtians" 
vol.  ii.  pp.  316 — 465. 

Ver.  31. — For  (Heb.  and)  he  was  ■wiser 
than  all  men  [Keil  adds  "  of  his  time,"  but 
we  have  no  right  to  restrict  the  words  to  his 
eontemporaries  (see  note  on  chap.  iii.  12).- 


Tt  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  names  men 
tioned  presently  are  those  of  contemporaries] 
than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Darda  [It  is  impossible  to  sa^ 
whether  these  are  the  same  persons  as  the 
Ethan  and  Heman  and  Chalcol  and  Dara 
of  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  or  the  Ethan  and  Heman 
who  were  David's  singers.  The  resemblance 
is  certainly  remarkable.  Not  only  are  the 
names  practically  the  same  (Dara  may  well 
be  a  clerical  error :  many  MSS. ,  together 
with  the  Syr.  and  Arab.,  read  Darda),  but 
they  occtir  in  the  same  order.  Our  first 
impression,  consenr.ently,  is  that  the  two 
lists  represent  the  same  persons,  and  if  so, 
these  fotir  sages  were  the  "  sons"  of  Zerah, 
the  son  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30).  But 
agp.mst  this  it  is  tirged  that  Ethan  is  here 
called  the  Ezraliite,  as  are  both  Eiban  and 
Heman  in  the  titles  of  Psalms  Ixxxix.  and 
Ixxx^viii.  respectively.  The  resemblance, 
however,  of  Ezrr.hit6  (^'^^T^?)  to  Zerahite 
CJl"}!)  is  so  close  as  to  suggest  identity 
rather  than  difference.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  weight  in  the  objection  that  Chalcol 
and  Darda  are  here  distinctly  said  to  be  "the 
sons  of  Mahol,"  though  here  again  it  ham 
been  observed  that  Mahol  (PlHiD)  means  pip4 
or  dance,  and  the  "  sons  of  Mahol,"  con- 
sequently, may  merely  be  a  synonym,  agree- 
ably to  Eastern  idiom  (Eccles.  xii.  4,  with 
which  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  36),  for  "  musicians." 
We  may  therefore  allow  that  the  foinr  names 
may  be  those  of  sons  {i.e.,  descendants)  of 
Zerah.  But  the  question  now  presents 
itself:  Are  Ethan  and  Heman  to  be  identified 
with  the  well-known  precentors  of  David? 
Against  their  identity  are  these  facts:  1. 
That  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chron.  vi.  81)  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Kisbi  (1  Chron.  vi. 
44),  elsewliere  called  Kushaiah  (ib.  xv.  17), 
and  of  the  family  of  Merari ;  as  a  Levite 
that  is.  instead  of  a  descendant  of  Judah,  and 
that  Heman,  wlio  is  called  the  singer,  or 
musician  (ib.  vi.  33),  and  the  "  king's  seer  " 
ib.  XXV.  5)  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  Joel,  a 
grandson  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  one  of 
the  Kohathite  Levites  [ib.  xv.  17).  The  first 
impression  in  this  case,  therefore,  is  that 
they  must  be  distinct.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  (1)  that  the  sons — in  the  strict 
sense — of  Zerah  are  nowhere  else  named 
for  their  wisdom,  whereas  the  royal  singer 
and  seer  probably  owed  their  appointments 
to  tlieir  genius,  and  (2)  that  though  Levites, 
they  may  have  been  incorporated  (possibly 
like  Jair,  through  marriage — see  note  on 
ver.  13  above,  and  cf.  Ezra  ii.  61)  into  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  "  The  Levite  in  Judg.  xviL 
7  ifl  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Judah,  because  he  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  oi 
Judah,  and  Elkanab  the  Levite  is  called  aa 
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T^rilTTfiimite  in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  because  in  his 
civil  capacity  he  was  incorporated  into  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  "  (Keil).  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  natural  mterpre- 
tation  of  1  Cliron.  ii.  6  is  that  the  "  sons  " 
ol  Zerah  there  mentioned  were  his  im- 
mediate and  actual  descendants,  and  not 
Levites  who  long  centuries  afterwards  were 
somehow  incoi-porated  into  his  family.  But 
the  question  ib  one  of  so  much  nicety  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  come  to  a  positive 
conclusion]  and  his  fame  [Hob.  name]  was 
In  all  [Heb.  all  the]  nations  roimd  about 
[Cf.  X.  24,  &o.] 

Ver.  32. — And  he  spake  three  thousand 
proverbs :  and  Ms  songs  were  a  thousand 
and  five.  [Of  the  former,  less  than  one- 
third  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
(see  i.  1 ;  xxv.  1) ;  the  rest  are  lost  to  us. 
The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  even  if  the  com- 
position of  Solomon,  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  proverbs.  Of  his  songs  all  have 
perished,  except  the  Canticles,  and  possibly 
Psalms  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.  (see  the  titles),  and, 
according  to  some,  cxxviii. 

Ver.  33. — And  he  spake  of  [i.e.,  discoursed, 
treated,  not  necessaiily  wrote]  trees  [In  bis 
proverbs  and  songs  he  exceeded  the  children 
of  the  East.  But  his  knowledge  was  not 
only  speculative,  but  scientihc.  In  his  ao- 
quaiutauoe  with  natural  history  he  outshone 


the  Egyptians,  ver.  20],  from  the  cedar  trei 
that  is  In  Lebanon  [A  favomite  illustration. 
The  Jews  had  a  profound  admiration  for  aU 
trees,  and  of  these  they  justly  regarded  the 
cedar  as  king.  Cf .  Judg.  ix.  15 ;  Ps.  ixxx.  10 ; 
civ.  16 ;  Cant.  v.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  3]  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall 
[His  knowledge,  i.e.,  embraced  the  least  pro- 
ductions of  nature  as  well  as  the  greatest. 
The  common  hyssop  (Exod.  xii  22;  Lev. 
xiv.  4)  can  hardly  be  intended  here,  as  that 
often  attains  a  considerable  height  (two 
feet),  but  a  miniature  variety  or  moss-like 
hyssop  in  appearance,  probably  Orthot^^chvm 
saxatile] :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes. 
["  The  usual  Biblical  division  of  the  animal 
kingiJom  "  (Eawhnson).  The  arrangement 
is  hardly  according  to  manner  of  motion 
(Babr).  If  anything,  it  is  according  to 
elements — earth,  sky,  sea.  Both  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  writers  abound  in  exaggerated 
or  pvu-ely  fabulous  accounts  of  Solomon's 
attainments  and  gifts.  We  may  see  the  be- 
ginning of  these  in  Jos.,  Ant.  viii.  2.  5. 

Ver.  34. — And  the"e  came  of  all  people 
[Heb.  the  peoples,  nationa]  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  [ch.  x.  1] ,  ftrom  all  the 
Irings  of  the  earth  [i.e.,  messengers,  am- 
bassadors, as  in  the  next  chapter],  wUch 
liad  heard  of  bis  wisdom. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  20 — 25. — Tlie  Golden  Age.  It  has  been  cynically  said  that  men  always 
place  the  golden  age  in  the  past  or  in  the  future.  Possibly  they  are  not  so  far 
wrong  after  all.  For,  if  our  historian  is  true,  there  has  been  such  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  if  the  Holy  Gospel  is  true,  there  will  be  such  a  period 
hereafter.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  Augustan,  the  golden  age,  of  Israel,  liie 
reign  of  Jesus,  of  which  Solomon's  empire  was  a  foreshadowing,  will  be  the  golden 
age  of  the  world.  Let  us  then  consider  what  Ught  the  first  period — the  past — throws 
upon  the  fcitiu*e ;  in  what  respects,  that  is  to  say,  the  sway  of  Solomon  is  a  type 
and  prefigurement  of  the  holy  and  beneficent  rule  of  our  Redeemer.     Observe — 

I.  The  monarch.  1.  He  was  the  tviscst  of  men.  This  was  the  root  of  the  uni- 
versal prosperity.  He  was  capax  imperii  ;  he  had  the  understanding  to  judge  that 
great  people  (ch.  iii.  9).  From  a  throne  stablished  in  equity  and  intelligence  (Psa. 
Ixxii.  2)  flowed  a  tide  of  blessing  through  the  land.  But  "  Messiah  the  Prince  "  is 
the  Incarnation  of  Wisdom.  He  is  "made  unto  us  wisdom  "  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  In 
Him  '•  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  3).  He  is  "  the 
wisdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  2.  He  ruled  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  precept 
of  his  lather  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3)  was  not  forgotten  (ch.  iii.  6 — 9).  Compare  the  account 
of  Messiah's  reign — the  reign  of  the  Branch  of  the  root  of  Jesse — in  Isaiah  ii.  2 — 5. 
This  •'  King  shall  reign  in  righteousness  "  (Isa.  xxxii.  1). 

II.  The  empire.  1.  Its  extent.  He  had  dominion  from  "  the  river  to  the 
border  of  JEgypt,"  "  from  Tiphsah  even  to  Azzah."  The  petty  kings  brought  pre- 
sents and  did  fealty.  Now  observe  how  Psalm  Ixxii.,  descriptive  or  prophetic  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  is  al-o  prophetic  of  the  reign  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Of  Him  alone 
IB  it  strictly  true  that  •'  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,"  &c.  (ver.  8),  that 
"  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him,"  &c.     True,  His  enemies  do  not  yet  "  lick 
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the  dust"  (ver.  9),  for  ♦'  we  see  not  yet  all  tilings  put  under  Him,"  but  we  know 
that  all  power  is  given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth  (Matt,  xxvui.  18),  and 
that  "'the  kingdoms  of  this  world  "  shall  "  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ"  (Rev.  xi.  15).  2.  Its  duration.  Solomon's  was  a  long  reign,  and 
would  have  been  much  longer  (ch.  ui.  14)  had  he  been  faithfuL  But  He  who  shall 
possess  "  the  throne  of  his  father  David  "  •'  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob /or 
ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  "  (Luke  i.  32,  33  ;  cf.  Dan.  ii.  44 ; 
vii.  14,  27 ;  Psa.  cxlv.  13  ;  Micah  iv.  7). 

III.  The  subjects.  1.  Theirnumber.  They  were  '*  many,"  •'  as  the  sand  which 
is  by  the  sea  in  multitude."  Compare  Dan.  vii.  10,  *'  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand stood  before  him,"  and  Rev.  v.  11 ;  vii.  9,  "  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number.'*  2.  Their  character.  Solomon's  sway  extended  over  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews  (vers.  21,  24).  A  foreshadowing  of  the  inclusion  of  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  In  the  one  fold,  two  flocks  (John  x.  16).  Compare  Acts 
xxvi.  23 ;  xxviii.  28 ;  Eom.  xi.  15  ;  Ephes.  iii.  6 ;  ii  14,  &c.  There  are  three 
particulars,  however,  in  which  the  subjects  of  our  Lord  will  differ  from  those  of 
Solomon.     (1)  There  will  be  no  bondage,  no  forced  labour,  none  to  bear  burdens. 

(2)  The  free  labour  of  love  will  requii'e  no  rest  (ch.  v.  14).  The  servants  who  serve 
Him  "rest  not  day  and  night '  (Rev.  iv.  8),  yet  keep  perpetual  sabbath  (Heb.  iv.  9.) 

(3)  All  shall  be  holy.  No  Jeroboam  shall  "  hft  up  his  hand"  against  the  Lord. 
He  shall  be  all  and  in  all. 

IV.  The  eeign.  1.  It  was  peaceful  (ver.  24;  cf.  ch.  v.  4  and  1  Chron.xxii.  9). 
In  Messiah's  reign  they  shall  "  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,"  &c.  (Isa.  ii.  4). 
Into  His  court  "  neither  foe  entereth  nor  friend  departeth."  He  is  the  King  and 
Prince  of  Peace  (Heb.  vii.  2).  2.  It  was  joyous  and  prosperous.  '•  Eating  and 
drinking  and  making  merry.''  " Ibi  festivitas  sine  fine"  (Augustine).  And 
Athanasius  speaks  tCjv  ayiotv  kcu  row  iyyiXwv  ati  iopra^ovTiov.  The  vine  and  the  fig- 
tree  may  remind  us  of  the  tree  of  life  with  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits  ;  the  seciunty 
(ver.  25)  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple  of  God  (Rev.  ui.  12).  "  In  his  days  Israel 
shall  dwell  safely  "  (Jer.  xxiii.  6  ;  cf,  Isa.  xi.  6 — 9).  That  golden  age  lasted  "  aU  the 
days  of  Solomon"  (ver.  23).  That  which  is  to  come  shall  be  coeternal  with  the 
endless  hfe  of  the  Son  of  God  (Heb.  vii.  16 ;  John  xiv.  19 ;  Psa.  xvi.  11). 

Ver.  31. — "  The  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  numkind."  It  is  a  spu-ited  and 
glowing  description  which  the  historian  here  gives  of  Solomon's  wisdom.  We  may 
believe  that  it  was  not  without  a  pardonable  pride  that  he  recounted  the  rich 
endowments  and  the  widespread  fame  of  Israel's  greatest  monarch.  But  it  is  really 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  whole  of  Scripture — and  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive. Manifold  as  were  his  gifts,  marvellous  as  was  his  wisdom,  they  did  not  preserve 
him  from  falling.  It  is  a  strange,  shuddering  contrast,  the  record  of  his  singular 
powers  and  faculties  (cli.  iv.  29 — 34),  and  the  stoiy  of  his  shameful  end  (ch.  xi.  1 — 14) 
How  came  it  to  pass  that  a  man  so  highly  gii'ted  and  blessed  of  God  made  such 
complete  shipwreck  of  faith  and  good  conscience  ;  that  over  the  grave  of  the  very 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men  must  be  written,  "  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  his 
high  estate"?  Let  us  consider  (1)  The  character  of  his  wisdom;  and  (2)  The 
causes  of  his  fall.     As  to  (1),  observe — 

L  It  was  unprecedented  and  has  since  been  unequalled.  The  sages  of 
Hebrew  antiquit}',  the  shrewd  Ai-abians,  the  sagacious  Egyptians,  he  has  echpsed 
them  aU.  "  Wiser  than  all  men,"  such  was  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries. 
And  sucli  is  also  the  verdict  of  posterity.  At  the  present  day,  among  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Mohammedans,  no  fame  equals  his.  Among  the  wise  men  of  the  world 
Solomon  stands  facile  princeps. 

IL  It  was  peodigious.  To  the  wi'iter  it  seemed  inexhaustible,  illimitable.  He 
can  only  compare  it  to  "  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore;  "  and  he  could  hardly 
use  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  its  boundless  and  infinite  extent. 

III.  It  was  varied  and  comprehensive.  It  was  both  scientific  and  sententious. 
He  was  at  once  philosopher  and  poet.  Nothing  was  too  great  and  nothing  too 
small  for  him.     It  is  soldom  that  a  man  Excels  in  more  than  one  or  two  branches  of 
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knowledge,  but  Solomon  was  clistinguished  in  all.  He  could  discourse  with  equal 
profuudity  of  the  cedar  and  the  hyssop,  of  heast  and  bird.  It  was  lofty,  it  was 
wide,  it  was  deep. 

IV.  It  was  true  wisdom.  Not  superficial,  and  not  mere  book  learning.  Book- 
worms are  often  mere  peda,uts.  Students  ofteu  know  httle  of  the  world  and  know 
less  of  themselves.  But  Solomon  knew  man  ("  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man  ")  knew  himself.  He  needed  not  the  charge,  yvihQi  aeavrbv.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  iJXT(u)poao(pi,'7Tai  whom  the  Attic  poet  justly  ridicules  (Aristoph.  Nub.  360).  His 
writings  proved  that  he  had  studied  the  world,  and  was  familiar  with  the  heart 

V.  It  was  God-given  wisdom  (ver.  29;  cf.  3,  12,  28:  Dan.  u.  21).  Not  "  tha 
wisdom  of  this  world  which  is  foolishness  mth  God"  (%  Cor.  iii.  8),  and  which 
"  descendeth  not  from  above  "  (James  iii.  15),  but  that  which  the  Supreme  wisdom 
teacheth.     (C£  Prov.  ii.  6.)     Solomon  was  truly  GiociSaKTog. 

VI.  It  was  God-feaeing  wisdom.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  (Cf.  Prov.  1.  7;  ix.  10.)  There  is  a  wisdom  (falsely  so 
called)  which  dishonours  and  despises  God.  This  did  not  Solomon's.  The  Proverbs 
point  men  to  the  Lord. 

VII.  His  WISDOM  still  warns  and  teaches  the  world.  Some  of  the  thousand 
and  five  songs  (Pss.  Ixxii,,  cxxvi.)  ai-e  still  chanted  by  the  Cathohc  Church.  (It  is 
significant,  though,  how  few  of  this  vast  number  remain  to  as.  David  was  not  as 
wise  as  Solomon,  nor  so  prolific  a  writer,  but  his  songs  have  survived  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  are  among  the  greatest  treasures  of  Christendom.  Piety  is  before 
wisdom.  *'  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away,"  l^it  "  charity  never  faUeth. " )  Some 
of  his  Proverbs  are  still  read  to  the  congreg  n.  He  stiU  warns  the  young  and 
the  sensual  (chs.  ii. — vii.)     He  is  fallen,  but  his  words  stand.     Now  tm-n  we  to 

(2)  The  causes  of  his  fall.  How  caxne  this  wisest  of  men,  without  fellow  before  or 
since,  whose  wisdom  was  so  profound,  so  real,  so  boundless,  whose  wisdom  came 
from  God  and  led  to  God,  and  who  though  dead  yet  speaketh,  how  came  he  of  all 
men  to  go  astray  ?     Was  it  not — 

I.  Because  the  heart  was  not  kept.  The  intellect,  i.e.,  was  developed  and 
ctdtivated  at  the  expense  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual  life.  "  His  wives  turned 
away  his  heart."  But  how  came  one  of  so  much  wisdom  to  let  his  wives  turn  it 
away  ?  Because  the  wisdom  had  dwarfed  and  overshadowed  the  soul ;  because 
the  moral  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual  growth,  and  it  became  flaccid 
md  yielding.  It  is  dangerous  for  wisdom  to  increase  unless  piety  increases  with 
it.  The  higher  the  tower,  the  broader  should  be  its  foundiitions.  If  all  the  weight 
and  width  is  at  the  top,  it  will  come  to  the  ground  Mich  a  crash.  Even  so,  ii 
wisdom  is  not  to  destroy  its  possessor,  the  basis  of  love  and  piety  must  be  broadened. 
"  Knowledge  bloweth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up."  The  head  of  a  colossus  needs 
the  trunk  of  a  colossus  to  sustain  it. 

II.  Because  his  own  precepts  were  not  kept.  It  was  beca,use  he  leaned  to 
his  own  understanding  that  this  giant  form  fell  prostrate.  It  was  because  he  forgot 
his  warnings  against  the  strange  woman  that  he  feU  a  prty  to  strange  women. 
The  keeper  of  the  vineyards  did  not  keep  his  own  (Cant.  i.  6).  He  was  not  true  to 
himself,  and  he  soon  proved  false  to  his  God.  After  preaching  to  others,  he  hhn- 
seK  became  a  castaway.  A  solemn  warning  this  to  every  preacher  and  teacher 
that  he  should  not  do 

•*  As  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 

Show  men  the  steep  and  thorny  road  to  heaven, 
WhUe,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine, 
EUmself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede." 

m.  Becatjsb  pride  poisoned  his  wisdom  and  perverted  his  gifts.    There 

tras  no  decay  of  mental  power ;  the  force  was  unabated,  but  it  was  misdirected. 
Pride  took  her  place  at  the  helm.  It  is  pride,  not  sensuahty,  accounts  for  his  army 
of  wives  and  concubines.     But  if  pride  brought  them,  pleasure  kept  them.    And 
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when  he  put  his  heart  into  their  keeping,  they  turned  him  ahont  at  their  will  (ct 
James  iii.  8,  4).  The  heart  canies  the  intellect  along  with  it.  (Here  again 
compare  his  own  words,  Prov.  xvi.  18,  and  iv.  23 ;  cf.  Dan.  v.  20.)  Magnificent 
Solomon,  unequalled  in  wisdom,  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven  1  Aye,  and  if  we 
could  but  draw  aside  the  veil ;  if  we  could  but  visit  the  spirits  in  prison  (1  Pet.  iii. 
19),  we  might  perchance  find  among  them  one  clothed  of  yore  "  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  "  (Luke  xvi.  19 ;  cf.  xii.  27),  and  who  "  fared  sumptuously  every  day,"  and 
looking  into  the  anguished  face  might  find  it  was  none  other  than  the  brilliant  and 
Ulustiious  son  of  i)avid,  the  chosen  type  of  the  Messiah,  the  very  wisest  and 
greatest  of  mankind.  "  The  wisest,  gi-eatest,  meanest  of  mankind."  We  know  of 
whom  these  words  were  spoken.  But  their  true  apphcation  is  not  to  England's 
greatest  chancellor,  but  to  Israel's  greatest  king. 

HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  20 — 25. — A  Prosperous  Beign.  This  chapter  presents  a  general  view  of  the 
prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign,  much  of  which  was  owing  to  the  extra,ordinary  gloiy 
of  the  reign  of  David.  Such  a  rale  as  David's  sowed  seeds  of  blessing  in  the 
land  which  it  was  Solomon's  privilege  to  reap.  David  united  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  Soloirion  came  into  quiet  possession  of  the  completed 
commonwealth.  David  laid  the  foimdation,  Solomon  developed  the  fabric  and 
adorned  it.  Each  succeeding  generation  inherits  the  good  stored  up  for  it  by 
those  that  went  before.  Happy  they  who  are  the  descendants  of  a  noble  ancestry. 
If  it  is  true  that  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,"  &c.,  equally 
true  is  it  that  "  the  good  men  do  Hves  after  them."  "We  aU  reap  the  fi-uits  of  the 
care  and  toil  and  stiffering  of  our  fathers.  "Other  men  labour  and  we  enter  into 
their  labours."     The  text  suggests — 

I.  The  grandeur  of  a  multitudinous  people.  "  Judah  and  Israel  were  many, 
&o.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  feeling  of  solemnity  akin  to  awe  with  which  we 
gaze  upon  a  vast  concourse  of  human  beings  ?  It  is  the  fulness  of  life — not  mere 
physical  force,  but  thinking,  emotional  hfe,  with  all  its  latent  capacities  that  im- 
presses us.  But  think  of  a  great  nation — what  a  world  of  busy,  many-sided  life  is 
here  I  What  complex  relations  ;  what  slumbering  energies  ;  what  rich  resources  ; 
what  mines  of  undeveloped  thought ;  what  tides  of  feeling ;  what  boundless 
possibilities  of  good  or  evil,  of  glory  or  of  shame  I  Consider  the  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  the  individual  and  corporate  lite  in  such  a  nation  ;  the  conditions 
of  its  well-being ;  the  tremendous  responsibUity  of  those  who  are  set  to  guide  its 
forces,  to  guard  its  interests,  to  coiiti'ol  its  destinies.  We  can  tmderstand  the 
trembling  of  spirit  Moses  felt  when  he  looked  on  the  thronging  host  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.  "Wherefore  layest  thou  the  burden  of  aU  this  people  upon  me  ?  " 
&o.  (Numbers  xi.  11).  So  with  Solomon — "  Who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so 
great  a  people  T"  (ch.  iii.  9).  Rulers  who  show  that  they  are  alive  to  tln^  dread 
significance  of  their  position  claim  our  deepest  sympathy.  Well  may  we  pray  for 
them  (1  Tim.  ii.  2)  that  they  may  be  inspired  by  the  right  spuit,  prompted  by 
purest  motives,  never  allowed  to  fall  into  the  sin 

"  Of  making  their  high  place  the  lawless  perth 
Of  winged  ambitions." 

n.    ThB   rAB-REACHING   INFLUENCE     OP     A    WISE    AND     RIGHTEOTTS     RTTLK.        "  And 

Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms,"  &c.  (ver.  21).  These  were  tributary  kingdoms. 
It  was  not  the  division  of  one  great  empire  into  many  provinces,  but  the  recognition 
by  outlying  principahties  of  the  superior  sovereignty  of  the  Hebrew  monarch. 
"What  was  the  cause  of  this  wide-spread  influence  ?  Won  by  force  of  arms  in 
David's  reign,  it  was  retained,  probably,  by  force  of  good  government  and  beneficent 
pohcy.  Israel  present!  d  an  example  of  a  well-ordered  state — entered,  under 
Solomon,  on  a  remarkable  career  as  a  commercial  people — Solomon  himself  a  royal 
merohant.     Note  his  sagacity  in  "  making  affinity  "  with  the  king  of  Egypt  (oh.  iii. 
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1),  and  in  his  treaty  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (ch.  v.)  This  was  the  secret  of 
Solomon's  influence.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  not  so  much  the  result  of 
ovennastering  force,  but  of  a  policy  by  which  the  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and 
helpfulness  were  strengthened.  We  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  real  stabihty  of 
any  nation — the  spirit  of  justice,  integrity,  beneficence  that  inspires  it,  coupled 
with  the  disposition  to  form  friendly  and  helpful  relations.  The  influence  that 
arises  from  the  display  of  military  strength  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  this- 
"  Eighteousness  exalteth  a  nation"  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  "The  throne  is  estabhshed  by 
righteousness "  (Prov.  xvi.  12).  Every  nation  is  strong  and  influential  just  in 
proportion  as  its  internal  order  and  external  relations  are  conformed  to  the  law  of 
righteousness. 

III.  Thk  peace  that  is  the  result  of  righteousness.  "  He  had  peace  on 
all  sides  round  about  him"  (ver.  24).  This  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  that 
attended  his  very  birth.  Da\-id,  the  "  man  of  war,"  yearned  for  a  time  of  peace, 
and  the  yearning  expressed  itself  in  the  names  he  gave  his  sons — Absalom,  "  the 
father  of  peace  ;  "  Shelomoh,  Solomon,  "  the  peaceful  one."  The  peacefulness  of 
Solomon's  reign  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  own  personal  characteristics,  and 
of  the  pohcy  he  adopted.  "  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him"  (Prov.  xvi.  7).  False  maxim  of  international 
life,  "  If  you  want  peace  prepare  for  war " —multiply  the  means  and  provocations 
of  strife  !  Maintain  an  attitude  of  disti-ust,  defiance,  menace  1  Men  have  strange 
confidence  in  the  pacifying  effect  of  desolating  force.  They  "  make  a  sohtude  and 
call  it  peace,"  forgetting  that  tranquiUity  thus  gained  does  but  cover  with  a  deceptive 
veil  the  latent  seeds  of  hostility  and  revenge.  How  much  better  the  Scripture  idea, 
"The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,"  &c.  (Isa.  xxxii.  17);  "The  firuit  of 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace  "  (James  iii.  18). 

IV.  The  security  that  springs  from  peace  (ver.  25).  "  And  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,"  &c. — this  became  almost  a  proverbial  expression  (2  Kings  xviii. 
81 ;  Micah  iv.  4  ;  Zechariah  iii  10).  Suggests  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  good  of 
life,  the  fruit  of  honest  labour,  under  the  protection  of  impartial  law.  This  is  the 
result  of  peace.  Often  urged  that  war  is  an  education  in  some  of  the  nobler 
elements  of  national  character;  safeguard  against  luxury  and  indolent  self-indul- 
gence, &c.  But  may  not  these  good  results  be  bought  at  too  terrible  a  price  ?  Are 
there  no  other  fields  for  the  healthy  development  of  a  nation's  energies  ? — no  foei 
of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  social  wrong,  to  say  nothing  of  forms  of  beneficent 
world-wide  entei-prise,  that  call  them  forth  in  manly  exercise  ?  It  is  the  reign  of 
peace  that  fosters  the  industries  that  enrich  the  life  of  a  people,  and  the  bene- 
ficent activities  that  beautify  it.  'Tis  this  that  "  makes  the  country  flom-ish  and 
the  city  smile."  The  happy  condition  of  things  here  described  is  said  to  have  lasted 
through  "  all  the  days  of  Solomon ;  "  chiefly  true  of  the  earher  part  of  his  reign. 
Sins  and  disasters  involved  the  latter  part  in  gloom.  So  far,  however,  we  have  in 
it  a  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  David's  "  greater  Son."  Psa.  Ixxii.  has  its  partial 
fulfilment  in  the  days  of  Solomon  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  its  prophetic  mean  ug  ia 
reahzed  only  in  the  surpassing  glory  of  His  kingdom  who  is  the  true  "  Prince  of 
righteousness  and  peace." — W. 

Ver,  33. —  The  voice  of  Nature  speaking  jor  Qod.  This  is  given  as  an  example 
of  the  wisdom  for  which  Solomon  was  justly  famed.  His  information  was  at 
once  accurate  and  far  reaching.  Nothing  escaped  the  notice  of  his  observant  eye, 
nothing  was  too  insignificant  to  desei-ve  his  attention.  The  "  hyssop  "  which  was 
remarkable  neither  for  size  nor  beauty,  neither  for  fragrance  nor  utility,  as  well  as 
the  noble  "  cedar,"  was  the  subject  of  his  research  and  discourse. 

I.  The  germ  of  his  knowledge  was  from  God.  He  was  enriched  with  natural 
capacities  above  the  average,  as  the  pi-eceding  chapter  shows.  Men  do  difler  widely 
in  keenness  of  perception,  in  retentiveness  of  memory,  in  power  of  imagination,  in 
love  or  dislike  for  the  studies  of  natural  science.  A  remembrance  of  this  is  of 
pecnUar  value  to  us  in  the  training  of  children.  The  dullard  in  mathematics  may 
prove  the  scholar  in  classics,  iui.    The  wisdom  of  the  Divine  arrangement  which 
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makes  differences  between  -us  in  our  natural  tastes  and  capacities  is  seen  in  this, 
that  it  is  on  the  one  hand  a  blessing  to  society,  enabling  all  spheres  of  life  to  be 
filled,  and  on  the  other  a  means  of  culture  to  character,  by  calhng  forth  our  sym- 
pathy, our  forbearance,  and  our  generosity  in  rejoicing  over  the  triumphs  of  others. 
II.  The  GP.OWTH  OF  his  knowledge  was  from  study.  Solomon  did  not  have  all 
the  mysteries  of  nature  unveiled  to  him  by  revelation.  No  "royal  road  to  learning" 
existed  then,  or  ever.  His  studiousness  as  a  youth  may  be  fau-ly  infeiTed  from  his 
strenuous  exhortations  to  diligence  and  his  frequent  rebukes  of  sloth.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  personal  experience  he  declared  that  the  "hand  of  the  ddigent  maketh 
rich  " — in  thought,  as  well  as  in  purse.  See  also  Proverbs  x.  5  ;  xix.  24  ;  xxvi.  13, 
&c.  Press  home  on  the  young  the  value  of  habits  of  diligence.  Illustrate  by 
examples  from  biogi"aphy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  with  certainty  the  sub- 
stance of  Solomon's  discourses.  Probably  he  knew  more  than  any  other  of  his  own 
day  of  horticulture,  physiology,  and  kindi-ed  topics.  But  the  reference  is  not  so 
much  to  scientific  ti-eatises  and  orderly  classifications  as  to  the  ethical  use  he  made 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  This  may  be  inferred,  partly  from  the  fact  that  in 
those  days,  and  in  Eastern  lands,  this  rather  than  tliat  would  be  accounted 
**  wisdom  ;''  and  partly  from  such  writings  of  his  as  are  still  extant — certain  of  the 
Psahns,  tlie  Canticles,  and  the  Proverbs.  Study  the  text  in  the  Ugbt  thrown  by 
these  books,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  through  Solomon's  wi«dom  the  voice  of  Nature 
spoke  to  his  people  for  God,  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  far  nobler  tones  it  spoke 
afterwards  through  TTim  who  made  the  lihes  whisper  of  God"s  care,  and  the 
fallow  fields  speak  of  Christian  duty.  Inanimate  things  and  dumb  creatures  spoke 
to  Solomon's  people  through  him,  and  should  speak  to  us. 

I.  The  creatubes  of  God  speak  to  us  of  Divine  cabe.  Solomon,  like  his 
father,  could  say,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  "  orHke  One  greater  than 
himself,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  &c.  See  how  he  speaks  (Prov.  xvi.  15) 
of  the  cloud  of  the  latter  rain  that  filled  out  the  ears  of  com  ;  of  the  dew  upon  the 
grass  (Prov.  xix.  12)  ;  of  the  gladness  of  natm-e,  when  the  winter  is  past  and  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone  (Cant.  ti.  11 — 13).  To  see  God's  hand  in  all  this  is  true  wisdom. 
The  phenomena  are  visible  to  pure  intellect,  but  He  who  is  behind  them  can  only 
be  "  spiritually  discerned."  Many  now  are  losing  sight  of  God  because  the  mental 
perception  only  is  employed,  and  believed  to  be  necessary.  Once  the  world  appeared 
to  men  as  the  expression  of  God's  thought,  the  outcome  of  His  will.  Now  some 
look  on  it  as  you  may  look  on  a  hiend  who  is  not  dead  so  far  as  natural  life  ia  con- 
cerned, but  is  worse  than  dead,  because  intelhgence  and  will  are  gone,  and  he  is  an 
idiot  1  May  we  be  aroused  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  yearn  for  the  lost  Father,  for  the 
Tanished  heaven. 

II.  The  creatures  of  God  speak  to  us  of  human  dependence.  Neither 
"hyssop"  nor  '"cedar"  can  grow  without  Heaven's  benediction,  and  of  every 
••  beast,"  and  "  fowl,"  and  "  creeping  thing,"  and  "  fish,"  it  may  be  said,  "  these  all 
wait  upon  Thee."  Man,  with  all  his  attainments  and  powers,  cannot  create  a 
single  element  required  by  his  life.  He  can  use  God's  gifts,  but  they  are  God's 
gifts  still ;  and  because  He  is  good,  our  Lord  bids  us  learn  the  lessons  of  content  and 
trust  CiMatt.  vi.  25 — 34).  "We  depend  on  these  creatm-es  in  the  natural  world  for  food, 
clothing,  slielter,  &c.,  and  they  only  hve  because  God  cares  for  them. 

III.  The  cp.eatures  of  God  speak  to  us  of  dally  duties.  How  often  in 
Proverbs  we  are  reminded  of  that.  Agnr,  who  had  wisdom  similar  to  that  of 
Soloniun,  speaks  of  the  diligence  of  the  ant,  of  the  perseverance  of  the  spider,  of  the 
strc!ii;t!i  in  union  of  the  locusts,  of  the  con'^cious  weakness  and  pro\-ided  shelter  of 
the  conies.  Solomon  speaks  of  the  blessing  that  came  to  the  keeper  of  the  fig  tree 
(Prov.  xxvii.  18)  as  an  encouragement  to  servants  to  be  faithful  and  dihgent. 
Adduce  similar  examples. 

IV.  The  creatures  of  God  speak  to  us  of  moral  dangers.  Take  three  ex- 
amples of  this.  1.  In  Canticles  li.  15  Solomon  alludes  to  "  the  httle  foxes  who  bo 
stealthily  approach  and  spoil  the  vines  and  their  tender  grapes  "  as  illustrations  of 
the  small  evils  which  desolate  men's  heai-ts  and  homes.  Apply  this.  2.  Then  in 
proverbs  xxiv.  80 — 84  be  drawg  %  picture  of  a  neglected  garden,  grown  over  with 
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thorns  and  nettles,  and  shows  how  looking  on  it  he  "received  instruction,"  and 
warning  _  against  sloth.  3.  Again  turn  to  Proverbs  xxiii.  32,  where,  speaking  of 
intoxicating  drink,  he  says,  "  at  last  it  biteth  like  a  sei-pent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder."     It  was  in  this  way  he  referred  to  the  animals  and  plants  around  him. 

V.  The  creatures  of  God  speak  to  us  of  social  evils.  In  those  days,  as  in 
other  days,  foolish  favoimtes,  and  imworthy  men,  were  exalted  to  places  of  trust 
and  honour.  Seeing  it  Solomon  draws  again  on  his  observance  of  nature ;  and 
having  noted  the  disorder  and  injury  caused  by  imtimelj'  storms,  says,  "  As  snow 
in  suimuer.  and  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  honom-  is  not  seemly  in  a  fool "  (Prov.  xxvi.  1), 
Another  example  of  this  teaching  occurs  in  Proverbs  xxviii.  3.  A  heavy  rain  after 
long  droright,  raising  the  streamlets  to  floods,  would  sweep  away  the  mud-built 
dwelUngs  of  the  poor  and  the  harvest  already  reaped ;  and  to  those  who  had  seen 
that  the  wise  king  said,  "  A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor  is  like  a  sweeping 
rain  which  leaveth  no  food." 

VT.  The  creatures  of  God  speak  to  us  op  noble  possibilities.  Solomon 
saw  growth  around  him  on  every  side.  The  s^^ed  dropped  in  the  crevice  of  a  wall 
was  not  forgotten,  but  apx^eared  in  the  "  hj-ssop  ;  "  and  the  sapling,  which  a  child 
could  break,  at  last  became  the  great  "  cedar  of  Lebanon."  God's  benediction  and 
man's  toil  developed  hfe  ;  and  the  feeblest  was  not  forgotten,  the  smallest  not  de- 
spised. We  can  imagine  how  from  such  facts  Solomon  would  draw  lessons  of  trust 
and  hope. 

In  conclusion  let  us  learn  from  the  subject  the  following  lessons — 1.  Never  be 
afraid  of  the  teacliings  of  natural  science.  Show  how  geology,  botany,  astro- 
nomy, &c.,  are  regarded  by  some  Christians  with  terror,  as  if  their  influence  would 
affect  the  spiritual  truths  revealed  of  God.  Demonstrate  the  folly  of  this.  Let  theology 
recognize  the  sisterhood  of  science.  2.  Never  become  absorbed  in  pursuits  which  are 
merely  intellectual.  The  soul  of  man  needs  more  than  his  intellect  can  win.  The 
"  hunger  and  thii-st  after  righteousness  "  only  a  Uving  God  can  satisfy.  Use  the 
suggestions  of  natiure  as  the  witnesses  of  God.  3.  Never  neglect  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  Many  a  frivolous  life  would  be  redeemed  from  vacuity  and  ennui 
if  young  people  were  trained  to  observe  and  take  interest  in  the  habits  of  animal 
hfe  and  the  marvels  of  inanimate  existence.  Show  the  wholesomeness  of  such 
studies,  as  those  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  others.  But  let  us  walk  through  this  fair 
world  as  those  who  follow  Christ,  and  then  from  the  fragi'ant  Lilies  and  golden 
harvest  fields  He  will  speak  to  us  of  our  Father  in  heaven. — ^A.  B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  V.  1—18. 

SoLOHOM  AND  HiRAM. — The  somewhat  de- 
tailed description  which  we  have  had  in 
chapter  iv.  of  Solomon's  pomp  and  power 
and  wisdom,  is  followed  in  chapters  v.  sqq. 
by  an  account  of  what,  in  Jewish  eyes,  was 
the  great  undertaking  of  his  reign,  and,  in- 
deed, the  great  gloiy  of  Hebrew  history — the 
erection  and  adornment  of  the  Temple.  And 
as  this  was  largely  due  to  the  assistance  he 
received — both  in  the  shape  of  materials  and 
labourers — from  the  Tyrian  king,  we  have 
in  the  first  place  an  account  of  his  aUiance 
with  Hiram. 

Ver.  1.— And  Hiram  [In  vers.  10, 18,  the 
name  is  spelled  Hirom  (Dt"i'n),  whilst  in 
Chronides,  with  one  exception  (1  Ghron. 


xiv.  1,  where  the  Kerl,  however,  followe  the 

prevailing  usage),  the  name  appears  as 
Huram  (□"J-lil).  In  Josephus  it  is  E'ipio/xog. 
This  prince  and  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  Jews  are  referred  to  by  the  Tyrian  his- 
torians, of  whose  materials  the  Greek  writers 
Dius  and  Menander  of  Ephesus  (temp.  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  availed  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  Dius  (quoted  by  Josephus  contr. 
Apion,  i.  17)  Hiram  was  the  son  of  Abibaal. 
Menander  states  that  the  building  of  the 
temple  was  commenced  in  the  twelfth  year  ot 
Hiram's  reign,  which  lasted  34  years  (Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  3.  1 ;  Contr.  Ap.  i.  18).  Hiram  is 
fiurther  said  to  have  married  his  daughter 
to  Solomon  and  to  have  engaged  with  him 
in  an  intellectual  encounter  which  took  the 
shape  of  riddles]  king  of  Tyre  [Heb.  ~i1^, 
rock,  so  called  because  of  the  rocky  island  on 
which  old  Tyre  was  built,  sometimes  called 
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n\f  1^*2'?,  the  fortress  of,  or  fortified  Tyre 
(Josh.  xix.  29;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7.  &c.)  The 
capital  of  Phoenicia.  In  earlier  times,  Sidon 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  more  import- 
ant to\ni ;  hence  the  Canaanites  who  in- 
habited this  region  were  generallj  called 
Zidonians,  as  in  ver.  6]  sent  Ms  servants 
[Icgatos,  Valablus]  unto  Solomon  [The  Vat. 
LXX.  has  here  a  strange  reading,  "  To 
anoint  Solomon,"  <fec.  The  object  of  this 
embassy  was  evidently  to  recognize  and 
congratulate  the  youthful  king  (the  Syriao 
has  a  gloss,  '*  arid  he  blessed  him,"  which 
well  represents  one  object  of  the  embassy) 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  overtures  of 
friendship.  An  alliance,  or  good  under- 
standing, with  Israel  was  then,  as  at  a  later 
period  (Acts  xii.  20)  of  great  importance  to 
them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Their  narrow 
■trip  of  seaboard  furnished  no  com  lands,  so 
that  their  coimtry  depended  upon  Israel  for 
its  nourishmem] ;  for  lie  had  beard  that 
they  had  anointed  him  king  In  the  room  of 
David  his  father  [i.e.,  he  had  heard  of  the 
death  of  David  and  the  accession  of  Solo- 
mon ;  possibly  of  the  events  narrated  in 
chap,  i.j :  for  Hiram  was  ever  [Heb.  all  the 
days  :  i.e.,  of  their  reigns  ;  so  long  as  they 
were  contemporary  sovereigns]  a  lover  of 
David. 

Ver.  2. — And  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram. 
[According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2.  6),  he 
wrote  a  letter,  which  together  with  Hiram's 
reply  (ver.  8)  was  preserved  among  the  pub- 
lic archives  of  Tyre.  The  account  of  2 
Chronicles  ii.,  which  as  a  rule  is  more  de- 
tailed than  that  of  the  Kings,  begins  here. 
It  does  not  notice,  that  is  to  say,  the  prior 
embassy  of  the  Phoenician  king,  as  the 
object  of  the  chronicler  is  merely  to  narrate 
the  measures  taken  for  the  erection  of  the 
temple] ,  saying  [The  return  embassy  gave 
Solomon  the  opportunity  to  ask  tot  the 
timber,  Ac,  that  he  desiicd.] 

Ver.  3. — Thonknowest  how  that  David 
my  father  could  not  build  an  house  [Hiram 
could  not  fail  to  know  this,  as  his  relations 
with  David  had  been  close  and  intimate. 
Hot  only  had  he  "  sent  cedar  trees  and  car- 
penters and  masons  "  to  build  David's  house 
(2  Sam.  V.  11),  but  "they  of  Tyre  brought 
much  cedar  wood  to  David  "  (1  Chron.  xxii. 
4)  for  tlie  house  of  the  Lord]  unto  the  name 
9t  the  Lord  [i.e.,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  as  His  shrine  and  habitation  (cf .  Dent, 
lii.  5,  11  ;  and  ch.  viii.  18,  19,  20,  &c.)]  for 
the  wars  [Heb.,  war.  As  we  have  singular 
noun  and  plural  verb,  Ewuld,  KawUnson,  al. 
assume  that  war  stands  for  adversuries,  as 
the  next  claase  seems  to  imply.  Biihr  and 
Keil,  however,  with  greater  reason,  inter- 
pret, "for  the  war  with  which  they  sur- 
loonded  him ;"  a  construction  {2^^   with 


double  accusative)  which  is  justified  byPsa. 
cix.  3]  untu  the  Lord  put  them  under  the 
soles  of  Ms  feet  [until,  i.e..  He  trampled 
them  down.  The  same  image  is  found  in 
some  of  David's  psalms,  e.g.,  vii.  6 ;  Ix.  12  ; 
cf.  Psa.  viii.  b ;  xci.  13 ;  Isa.  bdii.  3 ;  Kom. 
XVI.  20  ;  Eph.  L  22  ;  Heb.  ii.  8.] 

Ver.  4.— But  now  the  Lord  my  God  hath 
given  me  rest  [In  fulhlment  of  the  promise 
of  1  Chron.  xxii.  9.  David  had  had  a  brief 
rest  (2  Sam.  vii.  1),  Solomon's  was  perma- 
nent. He  was  "  a  man  of  rest "]  on  every 
side  [Heb.  round  about,  same  word  as  in 
ver.  3,  and  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  9] ,  so  that  there 
Is  neither  adversary  [Hadad  and  Eezon,  of 
whom  this  word  is  used  (1  Kings  xi.  14,  23), 
apparently  belonged  to  a  somewhat  later 
period  of  his  reign]  nor  evil  occurrent 
[Eather,  "  occurrence,"  or  "  plague  "  (y33), 
i.e.,  "  rebellion,  famine,  pestilence,  or  other 
suffering"  (Bahr).  Da\-id  had  had  many  such 
"occurrences"  (2  Sam.  xv.  14;  xx.  1;  xxi. 
1 ;  xxiv.  15).] 

Ver.  5. — And,  behold,  I  pnrpose  [Heb.  he- 
hold  me  saying  ("lOX,  with  indn.  expresses 
purpose.  Cf.  Exod.  ii.  14  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16)]  to 
build  an  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my 
God,  as  the  Lord  spake  imto  David  my 
father,  saying  [2  Sam.  vii.  12,  13.  He  thus 
gives  Hiram  to  understand  that  he  is  carry- 
ing out  his  father's  plans,  and  plans  which 
had  the  Di\"ine  sanction,  and  that  this  is  no 
fanciful  project  of  a  young  prince] ,  Thy  son 
whom  I  will  set  upon  thy  throne  in  thy 
room,  he  shaU  build  an  [Heb.  the]  house 
unto  my  name. 

Ver.  6. — Now  therefore  command  thou 
that  they  hew  me  cedar  trees  out  of 
Lebanon  [Heb.  the  Lebanon,  i.e.,  the  White 
{sc.  mountain).  "  It  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of 
Palestine  "  (Porter) ;  but  whether  it  is  so 
called  because  of  its  summits  of  enow  or  be- 
cause of  the  colour  of  its  limestone  is  uncer- 
tain. Practically,  the  cedars  are  now  found 
in  one  place  only,  though  Ehrenberg  is  said 
to  have  found  them  in  considerable  numbers 
to  the  north  of  the  road  between  Ea.ilbek 
and  TripoU.  "  At  the  head  of  Wady  Kadisha 
there  is  a  vast  recess  in  the  centraJ  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  some  eight  miles  in  diameter. 
Above  it  rise  the  loftiest  summits  in  Syria, 
streaked  with  perpetual  snow  ...  In  the 
very  centre  of  this  recess,  on  a  little  irregu- 
lar knoll,  stands  the  clump  of  cedars  "  (Ibid., 
Handbook,  ii.  p.  584),  over  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  would  aeem  as  if 
that  part  of  Lebanon  where  the  cedars  grew 
belonged  to  Hiram's  dominion.  "  The 
northern  frontier  of  Canaan  did  not  reach  a« 
farasBjerreh  "  (Keil).  where  the  cedar  grov« 
is  now.  The  idea  of  some  older  writers 
that  the  cedars  belonged   to  Solomon,  and 
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that  he  only  asked  Hiram  for  artificers 
("  that  they  hew  me  cedar  trees,"  &c.)  is 
negatived  by  ver.  10.  It  is  true  that  "all 
Lei'iinon  "  was  given  to  Israel  (Josh.  xiii.  5), 
but  they  did  not  take  it.  They  did  not  drive 
out  the  Zidonians  (ver.  6;  Judg.  i.  31)  or 
possess  "  the  land  of  the  GibUtes  "  (ver.  5  ; 
Judg.  iii.  3).  It  should  be  stated  here,  how- 
ever, that  the  cedar  of  Scripture  probably 
included  other  varieties  than  that  which 
now  alone  bears  the  name  (see  on  ver.  8)] , 
and  my  servants  shall  be  with  thy  ser- 
vants [i.e.,  shaiing  and  lightening  the 
work]  :  and  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for 
thy  servants  [Solomon  engaged  to  pay  and 
did  pay  both  Hiiam  and  his  subjects  for  the 
8er\ices  of  the  latter,  and  he  paid  both  in 
kind.  See  below,  on  ver.  11]  according  to 
aU  that  thou  shalt  appoint  [This  would 
seem  to  have  been  20,0U0  measures  of  wheat 
and  20  measures  of  pure  oil  annually,  ver. 
11]  :  for  thou  knowest  that  there  is  not 
among  us  any  that  can  sloll  [Ueb.  kaowcth, 
same  word  as  before]  to  hew  timber  like 
unto  the  Zidonians  [Propter  vicina  nemora. 

Grotius,  Sidon  (Heb.  jH^V).  means  "  fish- 
ing." See  note  on  ver.  18.  By  profane,  as 
well  as  sacred  writers,  the  Phceuicians  are 
often  described  by  the  name  Zidonians,  no 
doubt  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  note 
on  ver.  1.  See  Homer,  Iliad  vi.  290  ;  xxiii. 
743  ;  Odys.  iv.  84,  618  ;  xvii.  424.  Cf.  Vug. 
^n.  i.  677,  678  ;  iv.  545,  &c.  Gen.  x.  15  ; 
Judg.  i.  31 ;  iii.  3 ;  1  Kings  xi.  1,  33,  &c. 
"  The  mechanical  skill  of  the  Phoenicians 
generally,  and  of  the  Zidonians  in  particular, 
is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers,"  RawUn- 
son,  who  cites  instances  in  his  note.  But 
what  deserves  especial  notice  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  Zidonians  constructed  their 
houses  of  v>ood,  and  were  celebrated  from 
the  earhest  times  as  skilful  builders.  The 
fleets  which  the  Phcenicians  constructed  for 
purposes  of  commerce  would  ensure  them 
a  supply  of  clever  workmen.  Wordsworth 
aptly  remarks  on  the  part  the  heathen  thus 
took  in  rearing  a  temple  for  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Cf.  Isa.  Ix.  10, 13.] 

Ver,  7. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Hiram 
heard  the  words  ot  Solomon  [reporicJ  by 
his  ambassadors] ,  that  he  rejcicDd  greatly 
[see  note  on  ver.  1.  The  continuance  of 
the  entente  cordinle  was  ensured] ,  and  said, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  [In  2  Chron.  ii.  12, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  that 
made  heaven  and  earth."  We  are  not 
warranted  by  the  expression  of  the  text  in 
concluding  that  Hii'am  beheved  in  the 
exclusive  divinity  of  the  God  of  Israel,  or 
"  identified  Jehovah  with  Melkarth  his  god  " 
(Eawlinsou),  much  less  that  ^e  was  a 
proselyte  to  the  faith  of  David  and  Solomon. 


All  that  is  certain  is  that  he  believed  the 
Lord,  as  did  most  ancient  nations  ("  Der 
Polytlieisinus  ist  nicht  ausschiesslich.  Biihr), 
to  be  one  of  the  gods  many.  A  belief  in 
Jehovah  as  God  was  quite  compatible  with 
the  retention  of  a  tiim  faith  in  Baal  and 
Astarte.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  here 
adopts  a  language  which  he  knew  would  be 
acceptable  to  Solomon,  or  the  historian 
may  have  given  us  his  thoughts  in  a  Hebrew 
diTss.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  has 
simply  evXoyiiToe  o  Otbg']  which  hath  given 
unto  David  a  wise  son  [Compare  1  Kings 
i.  48  ;  ii.  9.  The  proof  of  wisdom  lay  in 
Solomon's  fulfilliag  his  wise  father's  pur- 
poses, and  in  his  care  for  the  worship  ef 
God.  "  Wise,"  however,  is  not  used  here  in 
the  sense  of  "  pious,"  as  Bahr  affirms.  In 
Hiram's  lips  the  word  meant  discreet,  saga- 
cious. He  would  hardly  recognize  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  as  the  beginning  of  wisdom]  over 
this  great  people. 

Ver.  8. — And  Iliram  sent  to  Solomon 
[in  writing,  2  Chrun.  ii.  11.  It  is  instructive 
to  remember  in  connexion  with  this  fact 
that,  according  to  the  universal  beUef  of 
antiquity,  the  use  of  letters,  i.e.,  the  art  of 
writing,  was  commvmicated  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  Phoenicians.  Gesenius,  indeed,  holds 
that  the  invention  of  letters  is  also  due  to 
them.  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr. 
Twisleton,  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  pp.  866—868] ,  say- 
ing, I  have  considered  the  things  which 
thou  sentest  unto  me  for  [Heb.  heard  the 
things  (i.«,,  message)  which  thov.  sentest  unto 
me]  :  and  I  will  do  all  thy  desire  concerning 
[Heb.  in,  i.e.,  as  to]  timber  [or  trees]  at 
cedar  [Heb.  cedars]  and  timber  of  flr 
[Heb.  trees  of  cypresses.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  proper  place  to  inquire  what  _  trees  are 
intended  by  the  words  T^iSI,  and  tJ'l")^,  here 
respectively  translated  "  cedar  "  and  "  fir." 
As  to  the  first,  it  is  impossible  to  restrict 
the  word  to  the  one  species  (Pinus  cedrus 
or  Cedrus  Lihani)  which  is  now  known  as 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
single  plant.  That  the  Cedrus  Libani, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  trees,  is 
meant  in  such  passages  as  Ezekiel  xxxi., 
Psa.  xcii.  12,  &c.,  admits  of  no  manner  of 
doubt.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in 
otlier  passages  the  term  "  cedar "  must 
refer  to  some  other  tree.  In  Num.  xix.  6, 
and  Lev.  xiv.  6,  e.g.,  the  juniper  would 
seem  to  be  meant.  "  The  cedar  could  not 
have  been  procured  in  the  desert  without 
great  difficulty,  but  the  jimiper  {Juniperus 
oxijccdrus)  is  most  plentiful  there."  (The 
"cedar"  of  our  pencils,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  a  kind  of  juniper — Jxmipenu 
Bermitdiana.)  In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  5,  "  they 
have  taken  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  make  nuists 
for   thee,"   it  is   probable   that  the  I'irim 
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Hal^pennig,  not,  as  was  formerly  thought, 
the  Scotch  fir  (Finns  sylvestris),  is  intended. 
The  Cedrus  Libani  appears  to  be  indiffer- 
ently adapted  to  any  such  purpose,  for 
which,  however,  the  Pinus  Halepensis  is 
eminently  fitted.  But  in  the  text,  as 
throughout  ch.  v. — viii.,  the  reference,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  to  the  Ccdi-us 
Libani.  It  is  true  the  wood  of  this  species 
is  neither  beautiful  nor  remarkably  durable. 
Dr.  Lindley  calls  it  the  "  woi-tbless,  though 
magnificent  cedar,"  but  the  former  adjective, 
however  true  it  may  be  of  English-giown 
cedar,  cannot  justly  be  applied  to  the  ti-ee 
of  the  Lebanon  mountain.  The  writer  has 
some  wood  in  his  possession,  brought  by 
him  from  the  Lebanon,  and  though  it  has 
neither  fragrance  nor  veining,  it  is  tmniis- 
takably  a  hard  and  resinous  wood.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  only 
employed  by  Solomon  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  and  was  there,  for  the  most  part, 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  that  the  climate  of 
Palestine  is  much  less  destructive  than  our 
own.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason,  therefore,  for  rejecting  the  tradi- 
tional and  till  recently  tmiversal  behef 
that  the  Cedrus  Libani  was  the  timber 
chosen  for  the  temple  use.  Mr.  Houghton, 
in  Smith's  Diet.  Bib.,  vol.  iii.  App.  A.  p.  xl., 
who  speaks  of  it  "  as  being  kut'  i^ox'i^,  the 
firmest  and  grandest  of  the  couifeis,"  says 
at  the  same  time  that  "  it  has  no  particular 
quality  to  recommend  it  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  it  was  probably  therefore  not  very 
extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
temple."  But  no  other  tree  can  be  sug- 
gested which  better  suits  the  conditions  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  The  deodara,  which 
has  found  favour  with  some  writers,  it  is 
now  positively  stated,  does  not  grow  near 
the  Lebanon,  It  may  be  added  that,  under 
the  name  of  Eres,  the  yew  was  probably 
included.  The  timber  used  in  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  which  was  long  believed  to  be 
cedar,  is  now  proved  to  be  yew  (Divt.  Bib., 
art.  "  Cedar").  However,  it  is  certain  that 
n^  is  a  nomen  generate  which  includes,  at 
any  rate,  the  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the  jumper, 
in  confirmation  of  which  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  at  the  present  day,  "  the  name 
arz  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  all  three  " 
(Eoyle,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  art.  "  Eres"). 

The  Grove  of  Cedars  now  nmnbers  about 
450  trees,  great  and  small.  Of  these  about 
»  dozen  are  of  prodigious  size  and  consid- 
erable antiquity,  possibly  carrying  ns  back 
(as  the  natives  think)  to  the  time  of 
Solomon.  Their  precise  age,  however,  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  identification  of  the  "fir"  is  even 
more  precarious  than  that  of  the  cedaj. 
OelmuB  would  see  in  this  the  tme  cedar  of 


Lebanon.  Others  identify  it  with  the  juni- 
per (Juniperus  exceha)  or  with  the  Piniu 
Halfpcjisis,  but  most  writers  (among  whom 
are  Keil  and  Bahr)  beheve  the  evergreen 
cypress  (Cupress^us  sempervirens)  to  be  in- 
teuJed.  Very  probably  the  name  Bcrosh 
compiehended  two  or  three  different  species, 
as  the  express,  the  jimiper,  and  the  savine. 
The  iirst  -  named  grows  even  near  the 
stunmits  of  the  mountain.  Bahr  says  it  ia 
inferior  to  cedar  (but  see  above).  According 
to  Winer,  it  is  well  fitted  for  buUding  pur- 
poses, :is  "  it  is  not  eaten  by  worms,  and  ia 
almosr  imperishable  and  very  hght."  It  is 
certainly  of  a  harder  and  closer  grain,  and 
more  durable  than  the  Cedrus  Libani. 

It  shows  the  brevity  of  our  account  that 
Solomon  has  not  mentioned  his  desire  for 
"  fir  "  as  well  as  "  cedar."  This  is  disclosed 
in  Hiram's  reply,  and  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  chronicler.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  text  the  request  for  materiali 
is  more  prominently  brought  to  view,  whila 
in  Chronicles  the  petition  is  for  workmen, 

Ver.  9. — My  servants  shall  bring  them 
[No  word  in  the  Hebrew ;  "Timber  of  Cedar," 
&c.,  must  be  supplied  or  understood  from 
the  preceding  verse]  down  [It  is  generally 
a  steep  descent  from  the  cedar  grove,  and 
indeed  all  the  Lebanon  district,  to  the 
coast]  from  Lebanon  onto  the  sea  [This 
must  have  been  a  great  undertaking.  The 
ced;irs  are  ten  hom-s  distant  from  Tripoli, 
and  the  road  must  always  have  been  a  bad 
one.  ("  What  a  road  it  is  for  mortals.  In 
some  spots  it  seems  to  have  been  intended 

for  mountain  goats  only It  winds 

up  subUme  glens,  and  zigzags  up  rocky 
acclivities,  and  passes  over  stone-strewn 
terraces,"  Ac.  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  583.) 
To  the  writer  it  appeared  to  be  the  most 
rugged  and  dangerous  road  in  Palestine. 
It  is  possible  that  the  timber  was  collected 
and  floated  at  Gebal  (Biblus.  See  note  on 
ver.  IS).  Beyrout,  the  present  port  of  the 
Lebanon,  is  27  hours  distant  via  Tripoli. 
But  cedars  would  then,  no  doubt,  be  found 
nearer  the  sea.  And  the  ancients  (as  the 
stones  of  Baalbek,  &o.,  prove)  were  not 
altogether  deficient  in  mechanical  appli- 
ances. The  transport  of  cedars  to  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  an  easy  undertak- 
ing compared  with  the  carriage  of  them  to 
Nineveh,  and  we  know  from  the  i!'=crip- 
tious  that  they  were  imported  by  the 
Assyrian  kings]  and  I  will  convey  them  by 
sea  In  floats  [Heb.  "I  will  make  (or  put) 
them  rafts  in  the  sea."  This  was  the 
primitive,  as  it  was  the  obvious,  way,  of  con- 
vej'ing  timber,  among  Greeks  and  Bomang, 
as  well  as  among  Eastern  races.  The  reader 
will  probably  have  seen  such  rafts  on  the 
Rhine  or  other  river]  nnto  the  place  wMcb 
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thou  Shalt  appoint  [Heb.  send]  me  [In  Q 
Chron.  ii.  16,  Hiram  assumes  that  this 
place  will  be  Joppa,  now  Yafo,  the  port  of 
Jerusalem,  and  40  miles  distant  from  the 
Holy  City.  The  transport  over  these  40 
miles,  also  of  most  rugged  and  trying  road, 
must  have  involved,  if  possible,  a  still 
greater  toil  than  that  from  Lebanon  to  the 
sea]  and  will  cause  them  to  be  discharged 
there,  and  thou  shalt  receive  them :  and 
thou  Shalt  accomplish  [Heb.  do,  same  word 
as  in  ver.  8,  and  probably  nsed  designedly 
=  "  I  will  perform  thy  desire  .  .  .  and  thou 
shalt  perform  my  desire."  There  shall  be  a 
strict  quid  pro  quo]  my  desire,  In  giving 
food  for  my  household  [Hiram  states  in  his 
reply  in  what  shape  he  would  prefer  the 
hire  promised  by  Solomon  (ver.  6).  The 
food  for  the  royal  household  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  food  given  to 
the  workmen  (2  Chron.  ii.  10).  The  fact 
that  20,000  cors  of  wheat  formed  a  part  of 
each  has  led  to  their  being  confounded  {e.g. 
in  the  marginal  references).  It  is  noticeable 
that  when  the  second  temple  was  built, 
cedar  wood  was  again  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
via  Joppa,  in  return  for  "  meat  and  drink 
and  oil  unto  them  of  Zidon  "  (Ezra  iii.  7|. 
The  selection  of  food  as  the  hire  of  his 
servants  by  Hiram  almost  amounts  to  an 
undesigned  coincidence.  Their  narrow  strip 
of  cornland,  between  the  rooti  of  Lebauon 
and  the  coast — Phoenicia  proper  ("the 
great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon,"  Josephus, 
Ant.  V.  3,  1)  is  only  28  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  one  mile — compelled  the 
importation  of  corn  and  oil.  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  17)  mentions  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  as  exported  from  Palestine  to  the 
markets  of  Tjtc.  It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked that  the  fact  that  Phoenicia  was 
thus  dependent  upon  Palestine  for  its 
breadstufis  explains  the  unbroken  peace 
that  prevailed  between  the  two  countries 
(Heeren.     See  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.  865). 

Ver.  10.— So  Hiram  gave  [Heb.  kept 
giving,  supplied]  Solomon  cedar  trees  and 
fir  [or  cypress]  trees,  accordlug  to  all  his 
desire. 

Ver.  11. — And  Solomon  gave  Hiram 
twenty  thousand  measures  [Heb.  cors.  See 

ch.  iv.  22]    of  wheat  for  food  [n^3D  for 

n?355Dj  to  his  household  [Eawlinson  re- 
marks that  this  was  much  less  than 
Salomon's  own  consuoiption  (ch.  iv.  22). 
But  he  did  not  undertake  to  feed  Hiram's 
entire  court,  but  merely  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  timber  and  labour  he  received. 
And  the  consumption  of  fine  four  in 
Solomon's  household  was  only  about  11,000 
cors  per  annum]  and  twenty  measures  of 
pore  oil   [lit.,  beaten  oil,  i.4.,  such  as  wai 


obtained  by  pounding  the  olives,  when  not 
quite  ripe,  in  a  mortar.  This  was  both  of 
whiter  colour  and  purer  flavour,  and  also 
gave  a  clearer  light,  than  that  furnished  by 
the  ripe  olives  in  the  press.  See  the 
authorities  quoted  in  Bahr's  Symbolik,  i. 
p.  419] :  thus  gave  Solomon  to  Hiram  year 
by  year  [probably  so  long  as  the  building 
lasted  or  timber  was  furnished.  But  the 
agreement  may  have  been  for  a  still  longer 
period.] 

Ver.  12. — And  the  Lord  gave  [Can  thero 
be  any  reference  to  the  repeated  "  gave  "  of 
the  two  preceding  verses  ?j  to  Solomon  wis- 
dom, as  he  promised  him  (ch.  iii.  12)  and 
there  was  peace  [one  fruit  of  the  gift.  Cf. 
James  iii.  17]  between  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
and  they  two  made  a  league  together 
[Heb.  "  cut  a  covenant."  Cf.  opKM  re/tveiv. 
Covenants  were  ratified  by  the  slaughter  of 
victims,  between  the  parts  of  which  tho 
contracting  parties  passed  (Gen.  xv.  18 ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  18,  19).  Similarly  awopdii, 
"  libation,"  in  the  plural,  means  "league, 
truce,"  and  ffnevSai  rifiveiv  is  found  ia 
classic  Greek.] 

Ver.  13. — And  King  Solomon  raised  a 
levy  [Marg.,  tribute  of  men,  i.e.,  conscrip- 
tion] out  of  all  Israel  [i.e.,  the  people,  not 
the  land — E  wald]  and  the  levy  was  thirty 
thousand  men.  [That  is,  if  we  may  trust 
the  figures  of  the  census  given  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9  (which  do  not  agree,  however,  with 
those  of  1  Chron.  xxi.  6),  the  conscription 
only  affected  one  in  forty  of  the  male  popu- 
lation. But  even  the  lower  estimate  of 
Samuel  is  regarded  with  some  suspicion. 
Such  a  levy  was  predicted  (1  Sam.  viii.  16). 
Ver.  14. — And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon^ 
ten  thousand  a  month,  by  courses  [Heb. 
changes] :  a  month  they  were  In  Lebanon, 
and  two  months  at  home  [they  had  to  serve, 
that  is  to  say,  four  months  out  of  the  twelve 
— no  very  great  hardship],  and  Adonlram 
[see  on  ch.  iv.  6 ;  xii.  18]  was  over  the  levy. 
Ver.  15. — And  Solomon  had  threescore 
and  ten  thousand  that  bare  burdens,  and 
fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the  moim- 
tains.  [These  150,000,  destined  for  the 
more  laborious  and  menial  works,  were  not 
Israelites,  but  Canaanites.  We  learn  from 
2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18  that  "  all  the  strangers 
that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  "  were  sub- 
jected to  forced  labour  by  Solomon — there 
were,  that  is  to  say,  but  150,000  of  them 
remaining.  They  occupied  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  the  30,000  Hebrews. 
None  of  the  latter  were  reduced  to  bond- 
age (ch.  ix.  22),  while  the  former  had 
long  been  employed  in  servile  work.  The 
Gibeonites  were  reduced  to  serfdom  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  27),  and  the  rest  of  tlui 
Canaanites  as  they  were  conquered  (Josh.XTk 
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10 ;  xvii.  13  ;  Jndg.  L  29,  30).  In  1  Chron. 
xxii.  2,  we  find  some  of  them  employed  on 
public  works  by  David.  By  the  "  hewers" 
mcny  commentators  have  supposed  that 
Btone-cutters  alone  are  intended  (so  Jos., 
Ant.,  viii.  2.  9)  partly  because  stone  is  men- 
tioned presently,  and  partly  because  S^'H 
is  mostly  used  of  the  quanying  or  cutting 
of  stcne,  as  in  Deut.  vi.  11 ;  viii.  9 ;  2  Kings 
xii.  J.2,  &c.  Gesenius  understands  the 
word  both  of  stone  and  wood  cutters.  But 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  latter  alone  are 
indicated  ?  That  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  of  wood-cutting  Isa.  x.  15  shows.  And 
the  words,  "in  the  mountain  "  ("li^2)  almost 
compel  us  so  to  understand  it  here.  "  The 
mountain  "  must  be  Lebanon.  But  surely 
the  stonf  was  not  transported,  to  any  great 
extent,  like  the  wood,  so  great  a  distance 
over  land  and  sea.  especially  when  it  abounded 
on  the  spot.  (The  tradition  that  the  stone 
was  quarried  at  Bnalbek  is  quite  unworthy 
of  credence.  It  has  no  doubt  sprung  from 
the  huge  stones  found  there.  "  The  temple 
was  built  of  the  beautiful  white  stone  of  the 
country,  the  hard  missal"  ("Warren,  p.  GO  ) 
It  IS  true  the  number  of  wood-cutters  wou>  i 
thus  appear  to  be  very  great,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  how  few  comparatively  were  the 
appUances  or  machines  of  those  days  :  al- 
most  everything  must  be  done  by  manual 
labour.  And  PUny  teUs  us  that  no  less  than 
360,000  men  wei:e  employed  for  twenty  years 
on  one  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  huge  foundations  men- 
tioned below  (ver.  17)  were  brought  from 
Lebanon.] 

Ver.  16. — Beside  [without  counting]  the 
chief  of  Solomon's  ofilcers  [Heb.  the  princes 
of  the  overseers,  i.e.,  the  princes  who  acted 
as  overseers,  urincipes  qui  praefecti  erant 
f\'atabl.)  ]  which  were  over  the  work  three 
thousajid  and  three  hundred  [This  large 
number  proves  that  the  •'  chiefs  of  the  over- 
seers "  cannot  be  meant.  Were  all  the 
3,300  superior  officers,  there  must  have  been 
quit?  an  army  of  subalterns.  But  we  road 
of  njne.  In  ch.  ix.  23,  an  additional  num- 
ber of  550  "  princes  of  the  overseers  "  (same 
expression)  is  mentioned,  making  a  total  of 
3,850  superintendents,  which  agrees  with 
the  total  stated  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  details 
differ  from  those  of  the  Kings.  In  2  Chron. 
ii.  17  we  read  of  a  body  of  3, GOO  "  overseers 
to  set  the  people  a  work,"  whilst  in  ch.  viii. 
10  mention  is  made  of  250  "  princes  of  the 
overseers."  These  differences  result,  no 
doubt,  from  difference  of  classification  and 
arrangement  (J.  H.  MichaeUs).  In  Chron. 
Ihe  arrangement  is  one  of  raee,i.e.,  3,600 
aliona    D*-<J :  ef.  2  Chron.  iL  18)  and  250" 


Israelites,  whilst  in  Kings  it  is  one  of  ftatus, 
i.e.,  3,300  inferior  and  550  superior  officers. 
It  follows  consequently  that  all  the  inferior 
and  300  of  the  superior  overseers  were 
Canaanites]  which  ruled  over  the  people 
that  wrought  in  the  work. 

Yer.  17.— And  the  king  commanded  and 
they  brought  [or  cut  out,  quarried  (Gesen.), 
as  in  Eccles.  x.  9  ;  see  also  ch.  vi.  7  (Heb.)  ] 
great  stones,  costly  [2:'recious,  not  heavy,  aa 
Thenius.  Cf.  Psa.  xxxvi.  8 ;  xlv.  9  ;  Esth. 
i.  4  in  the  Heb.],  stones  and  [omit  and. 
The  hewed  stones  were  the  great  and  costly 
stones]  hewed  stones  [^or  squared  (Isa.  ix.  10  : 
cf.  ch.  vi.  36  ;  vii.  9  ;  xi.  12).  We  learn  from 
ch.  viL  10  that  the  stones  of  the  foundation 
of  the  palace  were  squared  to  8  cubits  and 
10  cubitsj  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house. 
[Some  of  tlvese  great  squared  stones,  we  can 
hardly  doubt,  are  found  in  situ  at  the 
present  day.  The  stones  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  walls  of  the  Haram  (Mosque  of 
Omar)  are  "  unquestionably  of  Jewish  ma- 
sonry "  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  115).  "  One 
is  23  ft.  9  in.  long ;  whilst  others  vary 
from  17  to  20  feet  in  length.  Five  courses 
of  them  are  nearly  entire  "  {ib.)  As  Herod, 
in  rebuilding  the  edifice,  would  seem  to  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  foundations,  we 
may  safely  connect  these  huge  blocks  with 
the  time  of  Solomon.  It  is  also  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  square  pillars, 
ranged  in  fifteen  rows,  and  measuring  five  feet 
each  side,  which  form  the  foundations  of 
the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  and  tlie  supports  of  the 
area  of  the  Haram,  are  of  the  same  date 
and  origin  (cf.  Ewald,  Hist.  Israel,  iii.  233). 
Porter  holds  that  they  are  "  coeval  with  the 
oldest  part  of  the  external  walls."  Many  of 
them,  the  writer  observed,  were  monoliths. 
The  extensive  vaults  which  they  enclose  are 
unquestionably  "  the  s-ubterranean  vaults  of 
the  temple  area  "  mentioned  by  J'  'Sephus 
(B.  J.  V.  3.  1).  and  the  '' cavati  sub  terra 
iiiontes  "  of  Tacitus.  It  may  be  added  here 
that  the  recent  explorations  in  Jerusalem 
have  brought  to  light  many  evidences  of 
Phoenician  handiwork.] 

Ver.  18. — And  Solomon's  builders  and 
Hiram's  builders  did  hew  them,  and  the 
stone-squarers  :  [the  marg.  Gihlite>i,  i.«., 
people  of  Gebal,  is  to  be  preferred.  For 
Gebal  (  =  mountain)  see  Josh.  xiii.  5  ("the 
land  of  the  Giblites  and  Lebanon ")  :  Psa. 
Ixxxiii.  7  ("Gebal  and  they  of  Tyre  ")  ;  and 
Ezek.  xxvii.  9,  where  the  LXX.  translate  the 
word  Biblus,  which  was  the  Greek  name  of 
the  city  and  district  north  of  the  famous 
river  Adonis,  on  the  extreme  border  of 
Phcenicia.  It  is  now  known  asJebeil.  It  has 
been  already  remarked  that  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
as  well  as  Gebal,  have  Hebrew  meanings. 
These  arc  among  the  proofs  of  the  practical 
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Identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
tongues.  The  Aramffian  immigrants  (Deut. 
xxvi.  5;  Gen.  xii.  5)  no  doubt  adopted  the 
language  of  Canaan  (Dict.iiil)..  art.  "Phceni- 
ciaus").  Keil  renders,  "ewe/t  the  Giblites." 
He  would  understand,  i.  e. ,  that  the  Zidonian 
worknien  were  Giblites ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
The  (/iblites  are  selected,  no  doubt,  for 
special  mention  because  of  the  prominent 
part  they  took  in  the  work.  Gebal,  as  its 
ancient  and  extensive  ruins  prove,  was  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and  lying  as  it 
did  on  the  coast,  and  near  the  cedar  forests, 
would  naturally  have  an  important  share  in 
the  cutting  and  shipping  of  the  timber.  In- 
deed, it  ia  not  improbable  that  it  was  at  this 


port  that  the  land  transport  ended,  and  the 
rafts  were  made.  A  road  ran  anciently  from 
Gebal  to  Baalbak,  so  that  the  traiibport  was 
not  impracticable.  But  as  the  forests  were 
probably  of  great  extent,  there  may  have 
been  two  or  three  depots  at  which  the 
timber  was  floated]  so  they  prepared 
timber  [Heb.  the  timber]  and  stones  [Heb. 
the  atones]  to  build  the  house.  [The  LXX. 
(Vat.  and  Ales.,  alike)  add  here,  "  thret 
year<."  It  is  barely  possible  that  these 
words  may  have  dropped  out  of  the  text, 
but  they  look  more  hke  a  gloss,  the  infer- 
ence from  the  chronological  statement  of 
oh.  vi.  1.] 


H0MILETIC3. 

Vers.  7 — 12  compared  with  ch.  xvi.  31  and  ch.  xviii.  4.  Tyre  and  Israel — a 
lesson  on  personal  influence.  Twice  in  the  history  of  Israel  were  its  relations 
with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Tyre  close  and  intimate.  Twice  did  the  Phoeni- 
cian race  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  Hebrew  people.  In  the  days  of 
Solomon  the  subjects  of  Hii-am  fui-nished  men  and  materials  to  bmld  a  house  to  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  The  Phcenicians  were  not  only  idolaters,  but  they  belonged  to 
the. accursed  races  of  Canaan,  yet  we  see  them  here  assisting  the  holy  people,  and 
fiirtliering  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  But  in  the  days  of  ALab  these  relations 
were  reversed.  Then  the  kingdom  ol  Ethbaal  furnished  Israel  with  a  princess  who 
destroj^ed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  and  sought  to  exterminate  the  rehgion  of  which 
the  temple  was  the  shrine  and  centre.  In  the  first  case,  that  is  to  say,  we  see  Israel 
influencing  Tyre  for  good ;  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Tyrian  king  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  goodness  of  the  Hebrew  God ;  we  see  the  two  races  combining  to 
bring  glory  to  God  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilization  amongst 
men.  In  the  second  case,  we  see  Tyre  influencing  Israel  for  evil.  No  longer  do 
the  skilled  artificers  of  Zidon  prepare  timber  and  stones  for  the  Lord's  house,  but 
the  prophets  and  votaries  of  Phoenician  deities  would  fain  break  down  the  carved 
work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers.  So  tar  from  rearing  a  sanctuaiy  to  Jehovah, 
they  would  root  up  His  worship  and  enthrone  a  foul  idol  in  the  place  oi  the  Divine 
Presence.  Such  have  been  at  different  times  the  relations  of  Tyi-e  and  Sidon  to  the 
chosen  race  and  the  true  religion. 

Now  why  was  this  fatal  difference  ?  Why  was  the  influence  in  one  age  so  whole- 
some, in  another  so  baleful  ?  It  may  be  instructive  to  mark  the  causes  of  this 
change.     But  observe,  first — 

I.  It  was  not  that  the  Phcenician  creed  was  changed.  In  its  essential  fea- 
tures that  was  the  same  B.C.  1000  {temp.  Solomon)  and  b.c.  900  {temp,  Ahab).  Ik 
was  always  idolatrous,  always  immoral,  always  an  infamous  cultus  ol  the  reprodao« 
tive  powers.  The  gods  of  Hiram  were  the  gods  of  Ethbaal,  and  the  rites  of  tha 
latter  age  were  also  the  rites  of  the  former. 

II.  It  was  not  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  was  changed.  The  idolatry  which 
it  forbade  at  the  first  period,  it  forbade  at  the  second.  It  never  tolerated  a  rival 
rehgion ;  it  always  condemned  the  Phcenician  superstition.    That  is,  semper  eadcm. 

III.  It  was  not  that  Hiram  was  a  proselyte.  This  was  the  beliel  of  the 
divines  of  a  past  age,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  its  favour. 

We  see  then  that  it  was  no  change  in  either  of  the  religious  systems.  No  ;  it 
was  a  change  of  persons  made  this  difference.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  three  or  four  kings — ol  Solomon,  Jeroboam,  Omri,  Ahab.  But 
before  we  ti-ace  the  influence  they  respectively  exercised,  observe — 

1.  The  wholesome  relations  between  Hikam  and  Solomon,  between  Tyre  sMt 
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Israel,  i.e.,  were  dub  to  the  piett  op  David.  "  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of 
David."  The  timber  he  supplied  for  the  temple  was  not  the  first  he  had  sent  (2 
Bam.  V.  11).  The  league  between  the  two  kings  (1  Kings  v.  12),  and  their  joint 
undeitakings  (ch.  v.  18  ;  ix.  27),  were  the  fniits  of  David's  righteous  dealings. 

II.  The  relations  continded  wholesome  and  beneficial  so  long  as  the  i.aw 
OF  THE  Lord  was  kept.  During  David's  reign,  and  the  earher  part  of  Solomon's, 
the  commerce  of  the  two  nations  was  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Then  the  Jew 
came  into  contact  with  idolatry  imhurt.  The  soil  was  not  ready  for  the  baleful 
seed.     At  h,  later  period  (see  Homily  on  ch.  x.  22)  it  was  otherwise. 

III.  The  law  was  no  sooner  violated  than  the  influence  of  Ttre  becamk 
HURTFUL.  The  Zidonian  women  in  Solomon's  harem  were  a  distinct  violation  of 
the  law  (ch.  xi.  1),  and  that  trespass  bore  its  bitter  fruit  forthwith  (ch.  xi.  7,  8). 

The  piincipal  factors,  consequently,  in  the  change  were  these — 

I.  The  influence  of  Solomon.  If  he  built  altars  for  his  Tyrian  consorts,  what 
wonder  if  the  people  learnt  tirst  tO  tolerate,  then  to  admire,  and  at  last  to  practise 
idolatry.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  frightful  abominations  of  Ahab's  days  are 
due  to  the  example  of  wise  Solomon,  to  the  influence  of  the  builder  of  the  temple  ? 

II.  The  influence  of  Jeroboam.  The  cultus  of  the  calves,  though  it  was  not 
idolatry,  paved  the  way  for  it.  That  violation  of  the  law  opened  the  door  for  de- 
partures greater  stiU.  It  was  no  great  step  from  the  calves  to  the  groves,  from 
Bchism  to  utter  apostasy. 

III.  The  influence  of  Omri.  Nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  become  infamous 
all  at  once  (Nemo  repente  turpissimus  fuit).  They  have  their  periods  and  pro- 
cesses of  depravation.  Omri  carried  Jeroboam's  evil  work  a  step  furtlier;  possibly 
he  organized  and  formulated  his  system  (Micah  vi.  16).  He  exceeded  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  wickedness,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  his  son's  consummation  of 
impiety. 

IV^.  The  influence  of  Ahab.  A  second  violation  of  the  Jewish  marriage  law 
opened  wide  the  gates  to  the  pestilent  flood  of  idolatries.  The  son  of  Omri  weds 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte ;  and  Phoenicia,  once  the  handmaid  of  Israel, 
becomes  its  snare.  Now  the  ancestral  religion  is  proscribed,  and  the  elect  people 
lends  itself  to  imspeakable  ab.iminations  (1  Kings  xvi.  32 ;  cf.  2  Kings  x.  26,  27 ; 
Bev.  ii.  20).  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  Jezebel,  and 
due  to  her  influence  alone  (1  Kings  xxi.  25  ;  cf.  xviii.  13 ;  xix.  2.  &c.)  That  may 
be  BO,  but  it  was  only  the  example  of  Solomon,  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  and  the 
apostasy  of  Omi-i  made  this  mamage  possible,  or  enabled  Jezebel,  when  queen,  to 
do  these  things  with  impunity.     Hence  learn — 

I.  The  power  and  responsibility  of  personal  influence.  An  idle  word  may 
destroy  a  kingdom.  The  Crimean  war  sprung  out  of  the  S(iuabbles  of  a  few  monks 
over  a  cupboard  and  a  bimch  of  keys.  "  There  is  not  a  child  .  .  .  whose 
existence  does  not  stir  a  ripple  gyrating  onward  and  on,  until  it  shall  have  moved 
across  and  spanned  the  whole  ocean  of  God's  eternity,  stirring  even  the  river  of  life 
and  the  fountains  at  which  His  angels  drink."  And  our  responsibihty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that^ — 

II.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  They  go  on  sinning  in  their 
graves.     Though  dead,  their  example  speaks.     Witness  Solomon  and  Jeroboam. 

III.  The  evil  that  kings  do  affects  whole  countriks.  Their  own  king- 
doms,  of  course,  and  neighbouring  kingdoms  too.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  in- 
fluence of  one  good  man  extends  over  an  area  of  sixteen  square  miles."  But  who 
shall  assign  any  limits  to  the  influence  of  a  wicked  prince  ?  It  may  plunge  a  con- 
tinent into  war.s.  and  wars  that  shall  last  for  generations,  or  it  may  steep  it  for  agea 
in  sensuahty  and  stiperstitiou.  Its  issues,  too,  are  in  eternity.  It  is  because  of  tlie 
ifiHuence  ci  kings  that  we  are  so  plainly  comrDanded  to  pray  for  them  (1  Tim.  ii.  2 ; 
ot  Ezra  vi.  10  ;  Jer.  xxix;  7). 

IV'.  In  keeping  of  God's  commandments  is  great  reward.  The  perfect  piety  of 
David  procured  the  tiiendsliip  ami  help  of  Tvre.  The  disobedience  of  Solomon, 
Jeroboam,  and  Aliab  led  to  the  decay  and  dispersion  of  the  nation  and  the  destruo* 
tion  ot  their  fkmihes. 
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V.  Temptation  disciplines  the  faithful  soul,  but  destroys  the  sinner. 
David  took  no  harm  from  his  commerce  with  Hiram,  nor  did  Solomon  in  the  days 
of  his  piety.  A  good  man  will  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil  in  a  corrupt 
Bystem.  But  the  wicked  will  choose  the  evil  and  refuse  the  good.  Ahab's  relations 
with  Tyre  were  altogether  to  his  hurt.  In  David's  loyal  heart  the  evil  seed  found 
no  lodgment ;  in  Ahab's  it  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  took  root  downwards  and 
bare  fi'uit  upwards. 

Ver.  17. — Szwe  Foundations.  No  city  in  the  world  has  experienced  so  many 
vicissitudes  as  "  the  city  of  the  Great  King."  The  place  of  the  "  vision  of  peace  " 
(or,  '■'foundation  of  peace  ")  has  known  no  peace.  It  has  been  sixteen  times  taken 
by  siege  since  our  blessed  Lord's  day,  and  conqueror  after  conqueror  has  cried, 
"  Rase  it,  rase  it,  even  to  the  foundation  thereof"  (Psa.  cxxxvii.  7).  It  has  been 
the  carcase  round  which  the  Roman  "  eagles  "  have  repeatedly  gathered ;  it  has 
been  the  battle-field  of  Saracen  and  Crusader ;  now  the  Christian  has  wrested  it 
from  the  Moslem,  and  now  the  Moslem  has  torn  it  back  from  the  Christian.  The 
consequence  is  that  it  is  a  mound  of  ruins,  a  heap  of  debris.  "When  the  Anglican 
church  was  buUt,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  down  some  forty  feet,  through  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  ages,  to  get  a  foundation.  The  Jerusalem  of  the  past  can 
only  be  reached  by  deep  shafts.  It  is  literally  true  that  not  one  stone  of  the 
ancient  city  is  "  left  upon  another  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  2).  With  one  exception.  Amid  the 
wreck  and  havoc  of  war,  amid  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  world,  the  colossid 
foundations  of  Solomon  remain  undisturbed.  His  "great  stones"  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  at  the  south-east  angle  and  underneath  the  temple  area  (see  on 
ver.  17).  Everything  built  upon  them  has  perished.  Not  a  trace  of  tower  or 
temple  remains;  nay,  their  very  sites  are  doubtful.  But  "  through  aU  these  great 
and  various  demolitions  and  restorations  on  the  surface,  its  foundations,  with  their 
gigantic  walls,  have  been  indestructibly  preserved  "  (Ewald).  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years,  "  The  foundation  standeth  sure." 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  hence  as  to — I.  Christ.  II.  The  Church  of  Christ.  IIL 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  We  may  see,  then,  in  the  Solomonic 
foundations  of  the  Temple — 

I.  A  PICTURE  OF  Christ.  He  compared  Himself  to  the  Temple  (John  ii.  19), 
and  to  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  42^.  Yes,  to  these  very  corner 
stones  which  are  still  visible.  It  is  remarkable  that  Psalm  cxviii,  22 — "  The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner  " — is  cited  by  our  Lord 
of  Himself  (Matt.  xxi.  42),  and  is  applied  to  Him  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  iv.  11),  while  Isa. 
xxviii.  16,  "  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,"  &c. — words  which  were 
no  doubt  suggested  by  the  great  and  precious  stones  of  Solomon's  building — are 
mterpreted  of  Him  both  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  6)  and  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  33).  Wo 
have  consequently  "  most  certain  waiTants  of  Holy  Scripture  "  for  seeing  in  these 
venerable  relics  an  image  of  the  Eternal  Son.  He  is  the  one  foundation  (1  Cor. 
iii.  11)  ;  the  chief  corner  stone  {c'lKpoyMviaioQ,  Eph.  ii.  20) ;  He  "  abideth  ever  ; " 
"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  "  (Heb.  xiii.  8,  Gr.)  That 
"  sure  foundation  "  can  never  fail.  How  many  systems  of  philosophy,  how  many 
"oppositions  of  science  "  have  "  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be  "  ?  How  many 
proud  empires  have  tottered  to  their  fall ;  how  many  dynasties  are  extinct  and 
forgotten  ?  But  the  carpentei-'s  Son  still  rules  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  cross 
of  Christ  "  towers  above  the  wreck  of  time." 

II.  A  picture  of  THE  Church  of  Christ.  As  surely  as  the  great  corner  stone 
images  our  Lord,  so  surely  do  the  huge  and  sliong  foundations  pourtraythe  Church 
of  which  He  is  the  Founder.  It  is  to  the  Church  {iKK\r]a'ta  viro  Oeov  reSf/zEXitu/uvTj) 
those  words  refer,  "  The  firm  foundation  of  God  standeth  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19,  Gk.) 
The  Church  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ;  "  it  is  "  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  apostles  and  prophets"  (Eph.  ii.  20  ;  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  14).  And,  like  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple,  its  base  shall  be  stable  and  permanent.  •'  The  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it  "  (Matt.  xvi.  18).     It  is  founded  on  a  rock  {ibid.) 
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"  Crowns  and  thrones  may  perish. 
Kingdoms  rise  and  •wane, 
But  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Constant  will  remain." 

It  was  the  boast  of  Voltaire  that  what  it  took  twelve  men  to  bnlld  one  man  sbonld 
enffice  to  break  down.  But  the  Church  is  stronger  in  the  hearts  of  men  now  than 
it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  And  Voltaire's  cry  of  impotent  rage,  Ecroies 
Vinfdme,  seems  farther  than  ever  from  its  reaUzation.  Its  enemies  assert  that 
Christianity  has  "  destroyed  two  civilizations" — a  striking  aumission  of  its  strength 
and  vitaUty.  True,  the  Church  has  a  legion  of  foes.  But  let  us  take  courage. 
There  is  at  Jerusalem  a  pledge  and  picture  of  her  stability.  Her  fashions,  her 
excrescences,  hc/r  sects  and  schisms,  like  the  buildings  of  the  Holy  City,  shaU  pass 
away.     But  her  foundation  is  sure. 

III.  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  Cheist  AND  THE  Chuech.  As  there  are 
twelve  foundations  of  the  Churcli,  so  are  there  six  foundation-truths,  six  "prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  "  (Heb.  vi  2).  And  of  these  it  may  justly  be  said, 
"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid."  Some  of  these  doctrines 
may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  more  or  less  obscitred — the  "doctrines  of 
baptism  and  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  "  are  often  ignored  or  repudiated  even  now 
— but  for  long  centuries  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  area  have  been  hic'den. 
Obscured  or  not,  they  shall  never  be  shaken  or  removed.  This  "  firm  foundation 
staudeth."  The  monoUths  beneath  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  standing  where  Solomon 
and  Hiram's  builders  placed  them,  are  silent  but  eloquent  pictures  of  the  eternal 
and  unchangeable  truth  of  God.  And  if  men  build  on  the  foundations  of  Christian 
doctrine,  or  on  the  one  foundation  of  "the  personal  historical  Christ"  (Alford  on 
1  Cor.  iii.  11),  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  i.e.,  systems,  more  or  less  worthless,  of  their 
own,  like  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  these  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  "  day  of 
visitation;"  but  the  foundation  shall  remain  unscathed,  strong  and  stire  and 
eternal  as  the  God  who  laid  it. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  2 — 6. — The  Temple.  Read  also  2  Chron.  ii.  1 — 10,  where  additional  light  ifl 
thrown  on  this  transaction.  It  marks  a  period  of  extreme  interest  and  importance  in 
Hebrew  history.  It  introduces  us,  by  anticipation,  to  that  which  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  for  his  name  must  ever  stand  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  first  Temple,  though  it  be  but  as  a  gorgeous  dream  of  the  far-distant 
past,  which  imagination  strives  in  vain  to  reproduce  with  distinctness  and  certainty. 
Whether  the  Hiram  who  entered  into  this  treaty  with  Solomon  is  the  same  as  the 
Hiram  who  was  the  friend  of  David  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Menander  of  Ephesus 
(quoted  by  Josephus)  dc?  ribes  him  as  a  man  of  great  enterprize,  a  lover  of  archi- 
tecture, noted  for  his  skill  in  building  and  adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods.  And 
in  this  we  have  a  valuable  indirect  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  history.  Look  at 
this  purpose  of  Solomon  to  build  a  splendid  temple  to  the  Lord  in  two  or  three 
different  Ughts. 

I.  It  expresses  his  desire  to  carry  out  the  good  designs  of  his  fatheb 
David.  Filial  feeling  prompted  it.  It  drew  the  Inspiration  of  its  enthusiasm  from 
the  warmth  of  a  filial  heart.  "  Thou  knowest  how  that  David  my  father  could 
not,"  &o.  We  are  told  why  he  "could  not"  (1  Chron.  xxii.  7,  8;  xxviii.  6).  He 
had  been  "  a  man  of  war,"  and  had  "  shed  much  blood."  Noble  purposes  may  be 
conceived  in  a  time  of  discord  and  confusion  ;  they  can  be  actualized  only  in  a 
lime  of  rest.  The  hands  must  be  free  from  the  blood  of  men  that  would  buUd  a 
northy  dwelling-place  for  a  righteous  God.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
Solomon,  under  happier  auspices,  should  resolve  to  do  what  his  father  had  tlie 
"  heart  to  do,"  but  "  could  not."  To  how  large  an  extent  is  human  life  a  record  of 
tliwarted  purposes  !  A  tale  cut  short  before  it  is  half  told  ;  a  laying  of  plans  that 
are  never  worked  out ;  a  reaching  forth  towards  fair  ideals  that  men  have  not  the 
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power  or  the  time  to  turn  into  realities.  What  can  the  high  mission  of  each 
succeeding  generation  be  but  just  to  take  up  the  good  pm-poses  that  a  previous 
generation  failed  to  accomplish  and  develop  them  to  then*  ripe  issues  ?  This  ia 
the  real  law  of  hnrjan  pro.sjress.  All  honomr  to  the  son  who,  knowing  what  was 
tniest  and  deepest  in  his  father's  heart,  endeavours  worthily  to  fulfil  it. 

II.  It  is  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  his  own  devout  feeling.  Solomon 
never  had  the  pure  and  lofty  spu"it  of  devotion  that  inspii^ed  the  soul  of  David  ;  but 
as  yet,  at  least,  his  rehgious  sentiment  is  deep  and  true.  A  "  house  great  and 
wonderful,"  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  in  the  royal  city,  will  give  it  fitting  public 
expression.  All  religious  feeliug  instinctively  seeks  to  body  itself  forth  in  appro- 
priate forms.  Foibi.lden  as  the  Jews  were  to  "  make  any  likeness  or  image  "  of  the 
great  Object  of  worship  (Exod.  xx.  4),  it  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Divme 
dispensation  of  the  time  that  the  spirit  of  worship  should  robe  itself  in  a  grand 
symbolic  garb.  Solomon  only  sought  to  develop  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  into 
a  system  more  imposing  and  enduring  (2  Chron.  ii.  4,  5).  In  every  age  symbolism 
has  its  place  as  the  spontaneous  and  natural  expression  of  religious  thought  and 
feehug.  Let  it  be  relied  on  as  the  means  of  a/wakening  .'^uch  thought  and  feeling, 
as  the  prescribed  form  in  which  it  shall  move — an  artificial  substitute  for  it — and 
it  becomes  a  inockeiy  and  a  snare.  The  magnificence  of  Solomon's  design  for  the 
Temple  indicated  not  only  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  but  the  breadth  of  his  view 
as  regards  the  essential  sacredness  of  all  natural  things.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fulness  thereof."  All  things  beautiful  and  precious  are  turned  to  their  true 
use  when  dedicated  to  Him.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  give  Him  our  richest  and 
best.  The  true  heart  says,  *'  I  wiUnot  offer  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord  of  that  which 
doth  cost  lue  nothing."  Let  us  not  be  more  concerned  for  our  own  houses  than 
we  are  for  the  Lord's.  The  history  of  the  Temple,  however,  and  of  aU  ecclesiology, 
shows  how  easily  the  wealth  of  outward  adornment  in  worship  may  become  the 
grave  of  the  spiritual  and  the  veil  of  the  Divine.  In  proportion  as  care  for  the 
symboUc  form — the  mere  shrine  of  worship — has  increased,  the  living  reality — the 
worship  of  the  Father  "in  spirit  and  in  truth  " — has  passed  away. 

III.  It  expresses  his  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
God  is  the  real  strength  and  glory  of  a  nation.  The  Temple  was  to  be 
dedicated  "to  the  name  of  Jehovah" — the  visible  sign  and  symbol  of  the  sovereignty 
of  that  name  over  the  whole  life  of  the  people.  "There  was  worth  in  the  sign  just 
Bo  far  as  that  sovereignty  was  real.  The  Jewish  commonwealth  was  a  theocracy — 
the  Temple  the  palace  and  throne  of  the  great  invisible  King.  Judaism  was  not  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  as  two  separate'  or  separable  powers,  but  their  identi- 
fication. No  distinction  between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical,  the  secular  and 
spiritual  spheres.  The  two  were  one.  The  ideal  Christian  nation  is  a  theocracy  in 
which  Christ  is  king.  Not  made  so  by  its  institutions,  but  by  the  spiritual  life 
that  per\'ades  it.  True  to  its  name  only  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  is  honoured  in 
the  homes  of  the  people,  moulds  the  form  and  habit  of  their  social  life,  controls 
commerce,  rules  in  Parhament,  strengthens,  ennobles,  glorifies  the  Throne.  Its 
Christian  Churches  are  thus  the  very  flower  of  a  country^s  highest  life. 

"  Those  temples  of  His  grace. 

How  beautiful  they  stand  I 
The  honour  of  ovir  native  place 

And  bulwark  of  our  land." 

As  the  graveyard — where  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  * — tells  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  how  the  pride  and  glory  of  man  must  one  day  moulder 
down  to  dust,  so  the  church  is  the  memorial  of  the  unfading  inheritance  of  truth 
and  purity  and  love — the  blessed  fellowship  of  the  redeemed — the  "  House  of  God, 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

IV.  It  expresses  his  desire  that  Israel  should  havb  a  centre  of  reli- 
gious attraction  and  bond  of  religious  unity.  The  tabernacle  had  been  the 
movable  sanctuary  of  a  wandering  people,  the  Temple  should  be  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Divine  presence  (Psa.  cxxxii.  14).     Hitherto  there  had  been  a  divided 
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worship,  connected  both  with  the  tabernacle  at  Gideon  and  the  ark  in  the  city  ol 
David  (1  Chron.  xvi.  37 — 39).  But  in  future  all  sacred  associations  are  to  be 
gathered  up  in  the  central  glory  of  the  Temple.  One  nation,  one  faith,  one  God, 
one  sanctuary.  But  this  localization  of  the  highest  forms  of  worship  had  its 
dangers.  Men  came  to  thiuk  of  "  the  Holy  Presence  as  belonging  to  the  building, 
instead  of  the  building  as  being  hallowed  aiid  glorified  by  the  Presence."  Christ 
proclaims  the  infinite  Presence,  the  impartial  Love.  "  The  hour  cometh  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,"  &c.  (Joiin  iv.  21).  "  One  greater  than  the  Temple 
is  here  " — in  whom  all  its  sacred  sj-mbols  are  fulfilled — the  attractive  centre  and 
bond  of  union  for  redeemed  souls  of  every  age  and  nation.  Cm*  thoughts  are  led 
on  to  the  glorious  vision  of  the  holy  city  of  which  it  is  written,  "  I  saw  no  temple 
therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it "  (Bev.  xxL 
22).— W. 

Ver.  5. — The  building  of  the  Temple.  **  Behold  I  purpose  to  build  an  hotiBe  nnto 

the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God."  Every  man  has  some  special  work  given  bim  by 
God.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  find  out  what  that  work  is,  u 
he  would  not  make  his  life  a  failure  and  come  short  of  the  purpose  of  God  for  him. 
In  the  case  of  Solomon  the  great  work  given  him  to  do  was  not  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  but  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  This  he  clearly 
understood,  as  is  evident  from  his  saying,  "  I  purpose  to  build  an  house  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  was  to  him  the  work  of  paramount  importance.  The  building 
of  the  Temple  was  to  give  a  rehgious  centre  to  the  theocracy.  This  was  part  of  the 
Divine  ^^lan,  a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  people,  by  which  God  would  prepare 
the  way  for  the  new  covenant.  The  old  covenant  was  essentially  preparatory;  it 
was  "  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  "  (Heb.  x,  1).  The  Temple  was  to  form  • 
part  of  this  preparation. 

I.  It  was  a  visible  symbol  of  the  pbesencb  of  God  with  His  people.  This 
was  the  only  way  in  which  such  an  idea  could  be  brought  home  to  men  in  the  state 
ol  rude  infancy  in  which  they  then  were,  and  with  their  incapacity  to  apprehend 
directly  spiritual  graces.  The  material  was  thus  the  necessary  medium  of  the 
sphitual. 

II.  The  erection  of  a  holy  place  for  worship  reminded  men  that  the  earth 
WHICH  they  inhabited  WAS  DEFILED  ;  it  developed  in  them  the  sense  of  sin. 

III.  The  POSSIBILITY  of  drawing  near  to  God  in  this  holy  place  pointed  to  the 
time  of  reconciliation,  when  every  spot  of  a  redeemed  earth  might  be  a  place  of 
prayer ;  when  there  should  be  no  longer  one  sanctuary  for  one  nation  alone,  but 
when  all  the  nations  should  have  free  access  to  God  as  worshippers  in  spmt  and  in 
truth.  The  fact  that  Solomon  sought  out  workmen  for  the  Temple,  not  only  among 
the  Israelites,  but  among  the  Gentiles,  is  prophetic,  and  prefigures  the  time  when 
the  multitude  of  worshippers  shall  be  "  of  every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  people, 
and  tongue  "  (Rev.  v.  9). 

IV.  There  is  not  a  single  Christian  livino  who  has  not  a  task  like  that  of 
Solomon  to  fulfil.  Every  Christian  ought  to  say,  "  I  purpose  to  build  an  house  to 
the  namo  of  the  Lord."  {'i)  He  must  first  become  himself  a  hving  stone  of  the  spiri- 
tual temple  (2  Pet.  ii.  61).  (b)  His  body  must  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1 
Cor.  vi.  19),  his  whole  being  a  sanctuaiy  (1  Cor.  iii.)  His  house  should  be  a  house 
of  prayer  (Josh.  xxiv.  15).  Are  not  these  human  temples  themselves  the  stones 
elect,  precious,  to  be  used  by  and  by  in  that  great  heavenly  temple  which  the 
Lord  shall  build  and  not  man  ?    (2  Cor.  v.  1.) — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  7 — 12. — Leasona  from  the  conduct  of  a  heathen  prince.  Describe  the  con- 
dition of  Tyre  at  this  period,  alluding  to  its  commerce,  its  rehgious  beliefs,  its 
proximity  to  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  (the  capitals  being  distant  from  each  other 
about  122  mUes),  its  monarchical  institutions,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  republican 
government  of  Phoenician  settlements — as  exemplified  in  Carthage,  the  splendid 
daugliter  of  Tyre,  founded  about  140  years  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  temnle. 
Point  out  some  of  the  effects  of  the  intercourse  between  these  two  states,  as  suggested 
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by  Old  Testament  history.  Suggest  from  this  the  responsibilities  and  the  perils 
accruing  to  us  as  a  Chiistian  people,  from  the  fact  that  our  own  destinies  are  so 
interwoven  with  distant  and  heathen  nations.  Allude  to  the  fearlessness  of  Scripture 
in  ascribing  what  is  good  and  commendable  to  those  whom  the  Jews  generally 
scorned.  Various  examples  may  be  given,  e.g.,  Abimelech  king  of  Egypt,  Cyrus, 
Hiram;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  CorneUus,  Pubhus,  &o.  Compare  the  words 
of  our  Lord  (Matt.  viii.  11,  12). 

The  conduct  of  Hiram  teaches  us  the  following  lessons. 

I.  That  we  should  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  op  others  (ver.  7).  Hiram  was 
moved  to  joy,  partly  because  of  his  love  and  admiration  for  David.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  advantage  to  have  the  position  won  by  a  father's  toil,  the  affection  and 
confidence  deserved  by  a  father's  worth.  In  our  material  possessions,  in  our  worldly 
occupation,  in  our  ecclesiastical  and,  above  all,  our  Christian  relationships,  how  much 
of  good  has  come  from  parentage  I  Contrast  the  possibilities  of  a  lad,  bom  of 
honoured  parents,  and  therefore  trusted  till  he  proves  untrustworthy,  whose  path  in 
life  is  smoothed  by  the  loving  hands  of  those  who  care  for  him,  for  his  father's  sake, 
with  the  terrible  disadvantages  of  the  child  of  a  convict,  who  is  distmsted  and  iU- 
treated  from  his  birth.  Hiram  was  well  disposed  to  Solomon  for  his  father's  sake. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  jealousy.  The  two  kingdoms  adjoined  each  other, 
and  national  pride  would  be  fostered  by  religious  differences.  It  is  easier  to  rejoice 
over  the  success  of  a  distant  trader  than  over  the  prosperity  of  a  neighbour  who  is 
our  competitor.  Nor  is  it  common  for  a  heathen  to  be  glad  over  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian.  Hiram  was  large-hearted  enough  to  overlook  barriers  which  were  erected 
by  the  hands  of  rivalry  and  reUgious  distinction. 

II.  That  we  should  fairly  consider  the  demands  of  othees.  "  I  have  c<ynr 
sidered  the  things  which  thou  sentest  to  me  for"  (ver.  8).  The  request  of  Solomon 
was  bold.  It  would  require  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Tyrians.  They  were  asked 
to  help  in  building  a  temple  for  another  nation,  and  for  the  worship  of  One  who 
was  to  them  a  strange  deity.  No  prejudice,  however,  interfered  with  Hiram's  fair 
consideration  of  Solomon's  request ;  and  as  it  was  more  fully  understood,  it  seemed 
more  and  more  feasible.  How  often  prejudice  prevents  men  from  looking  at  a 
novel  scheme  for  work,  fi'om  welcoming  a  new  expression  of  old  truth,  &o.  A 
false  patiiotism  sometimes  refuses  to  see  any  excellency  in  another  people.  Sec- 
tarianism checks  Christians  in  learning  from  each  other.  There  is  much  presented 
to  us  which  we  cannot  at  once  welcome,  but  at  least  it  should  be  fairly  considered. 
"  Prove  aU  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

III.  That  when  we  do  a  kindness,  it  should  be  done  without  grudging.  "  I 
will  do  all  thy  desire."  It  is  not  right  to  ask  another  for  what  is  rmreasonable,  or 
to  give  to  another  what  is  unreasonable  for  him  to  expect.  Sometimes  to  grant  a 
request  is  easier  than  to  refuse  it,  and  we  do  what  is  asked  to  save  ourselves  trouble. 
Every  demand  should  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  equity.  But  if,  after  the  test, 
it  seems  right  to  accede  to  it,  we  should  not  do  it  reluctantly^  or  partially,  or 
murmuringly,  lest  we  should  mar  the  beauty  of  the  act  to  others,  and  rob  ourselves 
of  the  bUss  of  ministering  to  others  in  Christ's  spirit.  '*  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it 
heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,"  &c.  (Col.  iii.  23,  24).  "  Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you  ;  good  measure,"  &c.  (Luke  vi.  38). 

IV.  That  we  should  recognize  and  recompense  the  abilities  of  the 
humblest.  In  2  Chron.  ii.  13  we  read  that  Hiram  chose  from  amongst  his 
subjects  a  slrilful  man,  to  be  set  over  this  business.  Christians  can  serve  their 
Lord  in  this  way  amidst  their  ordinary  occupations.  In  the  counting-house,  or 
office,  or  factory  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  diligence  and  skill  may  be 
a  means  of  grace  to  employer  and  employe.  We  should  devoutly  recognize  that 
knowledge,  skiU,  capacity  of  any  sort,  are  the  gifts  of  God ;  and  while  we  employ 
our  own  faithfully,  we  should,  as  opportimity  serves,  aid  our  fellow  servants  in  the 
use  of  theirs. 

V.  That  we  should  acknowledge  our  mutual  dependence.  Solomon  and 
Hiram  were  not  independent  of  each  other.  It  was  for  the  good  of  these  kings  and 
of  their  peoples  that  they  should  be  associated  in  this  holy  work.     Solomon  ooa< 
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fessed,  "  There  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the 
Sidonians  "  (ver.  6).  Each  nation,  each  individual  has  his  own  sjDhere  to  fill  in  the 
economy  of  God.  No  one  of  these  can  serve  well  in  isolation.  See  St.  Paul's 
teachint^  about  the  body  and  its  members.  Show  how  nations  are  mutually 
dependent,  commercially  «»nd  in  their  pohtical  relations.  Point  out  the  special 
responsibility  of  God's  people  when  they  are  associated  with  heathen  nations. 
Suggest  the  possibUity  that  each  section  of  Christ's  Church  may  be  doing  its  own 
appointed  service,  though  all  must  feel  that  they  are  mutually  dependent  if  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  fulfilled  (John  xvii.  21).  Apply  the  principle  to  the 
association  of  Christians  in  Church  fellowship,  in  evangelistic  enterprize,  in  reU- 
gious  worship,  &c.,  and  show  the  benefits  arising  to  the  individual  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  one  of  many. 

VI.  That  each  should  loyallt  accept,  and  heartily  do,  his  own  share  in 
BUILDING  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  LoRD.  (2  Cliron.  ii.  16.)  Christians  are  likened  to 
labourers  in  a  vineyard,  to  servants  in  a  household,  to  builders  of  a  temple  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  In  none  of  these  spheres  of  activity  is  the  work  of  all  the 
servants  alike  in  its  pubUcity,  in  its  honour,  in  its  immediate  effects,  in  its  pleasant- 
ness, &c.  Yet  to  every  "  good  and  faithful  sei-vant "  the  recompense  will  come ; 
and  he  who  shaped  the  stone  in  the  quarry,  or  bore  the  burdens  for  more  distin- 
guished builders,  will,  in  the  great  day,  not  lose  his  reward. — A.  E. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VL   1—88. 


BoIiOmon's  temple. — The  preparations  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple  having  been 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  his- 
torian now  proceeds  to  describe  the  edifice. 
He  begins  his  narrative  with  a  precise  state- 
ment of  the  date  of  its  erection  (ver.  1); 
ihen  follows  (1)  a  description  of  the  shape, 
rize,  and  arrangement  of  the  exterior  (vers. 
2 — 10).  and  (2)  a  detailed  account  of  its 
internal  fittings  and  adornments  (vers. 
16 — 35).  The  promise  made  to  Solomon 
during  ite  erection  finds  a  place  in  vers. 
11 — 13  ;  while  the  vessels,  <fcc.,  used  in  the 
Temple  Bervicw  are  described  in  ch.  vii.  A 
parallel  though  briefer  account,  and  one 
di  tiering  considerably  in  its  arrangement, 
is  found  m  2  Chron.  iii.  iv. 

The  erection  of  this  splendid  sanctuary 
was  no  doubt  the  greatest  event,  both  in 
Jewish  and  Gentile  eyes,  in  the  history  of 
the  Holy  City.  It  made  Jerusalem  what  it 
had  not  been  till  then,  the  religions  capital. 
The  stronghold  of  the  Jebnsites  now  be- 
came the  shrine  and  centre  of  the  Jewish 
■yatem.  We  aie  not  warranted,  however, 
in  believing  that  it  shaped  the  name  by 
which  the  city  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
'lcpo(ToXv/ia  (Jos.,  B.  J.  6.  10)  and  'Itpov 
lLa)i»n*ifoc  (FspolemoB  in  Eoseb.  Prsep.  Ev^ 


ix.  84 ;  see  Stanley,  '•  Jewish  Chnrdi,''  ii. 

p.  193),  being  probably  mere  attempt!  to 
"  twist  Jerusbalaim  into  a  shape  which 
should  be  intelligible  to  Greek  ears  "  (Diet. 
Bib.  i.  983). 

We  find  a  sufficient  indication,  however, 
of  the  profound  importance  which  this 
undertaking  assumed  in  Jewish  eyes  in  the 
fact  that  four  chapters  of  our  history — and 
three  of  them  of  considerable  length — are 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  materials, 
proportions,  arrangements,  and  consecration 
of  this  great  sanctuary.  To  the  historio- 
graphers of  Israel  it  seemed  meet  that  every 
measurement  of  the  holy  and  beautiful 
house  should  be  recorded  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  while  the  very  vessels  of  service, 
"  the  pots  and  the  shovels  and  the  basons," 
were  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sacred 
page. 

But  these  careful  and  detailed  dimensions 
are  not  only  proofs  of  the  tender  veneration 
with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the  Temple 
and  its  appointments;  they  are  also  (as 
Bahr  has  well  shown,  Symbolik,  i.  pp.  127, 
128)  indications  and  expressions  of  the 
belief  that  tliis  house,  so  "  exceeding  mag- 
nifical,"  was  for  the  Lord,  and  not  for  man. 
These  exact  measurements,  these  precise 
and  symboUc  numbers  all  point  to  a  place 
for  the   Divine  Presenoa ;   they  are   "  thi 
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first  reqnisite  for  every  space  and  strncttire 

which  has  a  higher  and  Divine  destination, 
and  they  impart  thereto  the  signature  of 
the  Divine  "  (Bahr).  Indeed  the  very  names 
templum  and  reficj'og  (  =  a  space  measm'ed 
ofi)  are  in  themselves  in  some  sort  attesta- 
tions to  the  ancient  belief  that  the  dignity 
of  a  temple  of  the  Most  High  God  required 
that  the  length  and  breadth  and  height, 
both  of  the  whole  and  of  its  component 
parts,  should  be  carefully  recorded.  It  is 
this  consideration  explains  a  peculiaiity  of 
Scripture  which  would  othei-wise  cause  some 
difficulty;  viz.,  the  detailed  and  repeated 
measurements,  and  the  almost  rabbinical 
minuteness,  not  only  of  our  author,  but  of 
Ezckiel  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  When  a 
"  man  with  a  measuring  reed  "  (Ezek.  xl. 
3,  5 ;  Rev.  xi.  1 ;  xxi.  15)  appears  upon  the 
scene,  we  are  to  understand  at  once  that 
the  place  is  sacred  ground,  and  that  we  are 
in  tbe  precincts  of  the  temple  and  shrine 
of  Jehovah. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  here 
that,  exact  aud  detailed  as  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  edifice,  it  is  nevertheless  so 
partial,  and  the  account  is,  perhaps  neces- 
sarily, so  obscure  as  to  leave  us  in  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  what  Solomon's  Temple 
was  really  like.  In  fact,  though  "more  has 
been  written  regarding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem than  in  respect  to  any  other  building 
in  the  known  world "  (Fergusson),  the 
authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  broad 
features,  while  as  to  matters  of  detail  they  j 
are  hopelessly  divided.  On  one  point,  in- 
deed, untU  recently,  there  was  a  pretty 
general  agreement,  viz.,  that  the  house  was 
"rectilinear  and  of  box-form."  But  it  is 
now  contended  that  this  primary  and  funda- 
mental conception  of  its  shape  is  entirely 
at  fault,  and  that  its  sloping  or  ridged  roof 
would  give  it  a  resemblance  to  the  ark  or  to 
a  tent.  Nor  have  we  the  materials  to  decide 
between  these  conflicting  views;  in  fact, 
nothing  perhaps  but  drawings  would  enable 
oa  to  restore  the  temple  with  any  approach 
tc  accuracy.  "It  is  just  as  easy  to  pour- 
tray  a  living  man  from  a  tolerably  well- 
preserved  skeleton  as  to  reproduce  a  building 
in  a  way  which  shall  correspond  with  reality 
when  we  have  only  a  few  uncertain  remains 
of  its  stvle  of  architecture  in  onx  posses- 
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sion  *'  (Eomberg  and  Steger,  quoted  in  Bahr, 
"  Bibelwerk,"  p,  49).  And  the  difficulty  ifl 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  temple  waa 
sui  generis.  It  was  purely  Jewish,  so  that 
no  information  as  to  its  structure  and 
arrangements  can  be  derived  from  the  con. 
temporary  architecture  of  Egyptians  or 
Assyrians.  In  the  absence  of  all  malogiea 
restoration  is  hopeless.  It  is  weJ  known 
that  all  the  many  and  varied  representations 
of  different  artists,  based  though  they  all 
were  on  the  Scripttire  account  (Exod.  xxv. 
31 — 37)  of  the  seven -branched  candlestick, 
were  found  to  be  exceedingly  unlike  the 
original,  when  the  true  shape  of  that 
original  was  disclosed  to  the  world  on  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  It  is  equally  ceitain  that, 
were  a  tru';  representation  of  the  temple 
ever  to  be  placed  in  our  hands,  we  should 
find  that  it  differed  just  as  widely  from  all 
attempted  "restorations"  of  tlie  edifice, 
based  on  the  scanty  and  in']  :  ect  notices 
of  our  historian  and  Ezekiel. 

The  mention  of  Ezekiel  suggests  a  brief 
reference  to  the  temple,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  precision  and  fulness  in  his 
fortieth  and  following  chapters.  What  is 
its  bearing  on  the  description  w©  have  now 
to  consider  ?  Is  it  an  account  of  the  templa 
as  it  actually  existed  in  or  before  his  time ; 
is  it  a  plan  or  suggestion  for  its  restoration 
(Grotius),  or  is  it  wholly  ideal  and  ima- 
ginary? The  first  view,  which  long  found 
favour  with  iommentaturs,  and  which  has 
still  some  advocates,  is  now  pretty  generally 
abandoned.  For  while  many  of  Ezekiel's 
measureinents,  <fec.,  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  our  historian,  and  while  it  may  be 
conceded,  therefore,  that  this  delineation 
has  a  historical  basis,  there  are  features  in 
the  narrative  which  can  never  have  been 
realized  in  any  building,  and  which  prove 
the  account  to  be  more  or  less  ideal.  For 
example.  The  outer  court  of  his  temple 
(Ezek.  xlii.  16 — 20)  woiUd  cover  not  only 
the  whole  of  Mount  Monah,  but  more  than 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  entire  city 
of  Jerusalem.  He  speaks  again  of  "  waters 
issuing  out  from  under  the  threshold " 
(ch.  xlvii.  1),  and  flowing  down  eastward 
to  heal  the  pestilent  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  a  literal  inteiinetation  is  mani. 
festly  impossible.    And  it  is  to  be  renoa* 
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bered  that  the  prophet  himself  speaks  of 
his  temple  as  seen  in  vision  (ch.  xl.  2 ;  xliii. 
8,  8).  The  true  account  of  this  portraiture 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  that,  while  it 
borrowed  largely  from  the  plan  and  propor- 
tions of  Solomon's  Templej  it  was  designed 
to  serve  as  "  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  Se- 
mitic temple  should  be  "  (Fergusson,  Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1460.  In  a  paper  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review,"  vol.  xxvii.  p.  978,  Fergus- 
son  adopts  the  idea  that  it  was  designed  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  future  restoration  of 
the  temple.) 

Two  other  authorities,  whose  accounts 
have  a  direct  beariug  on  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, must  be  mentioned  here — Josephus  and 
the  Talmudio  tract  on  the  temple,  called 
Middoth  {i.e.,  measures).  Unfortunately, 
neither  is  of  much  avail  for  the  illustration 
of  the  text  we  have  now  to  consider. 
Josephus,  too  often  unreliable,  would  seem 
to  be  especially  so  here.  *'  Templum  aedifi- 
cat"  says  Clericus,  "  quale  animo  conceperat 
rum  quale  legerat  a  Salomone  conditum." 
"Inconsistency,  inaccuracy,  and  exaggera- 
tion are  plainly  discoverable  in  the  measure- 
ments given  by  Josephus"  (Conder, " Hand- 
book to  Bible,"  p.  368).  "Wherever  the 
Misbna  is  not  in  accord  with  Josephus  the 
measurements  of  the  latter  are  untrust-' 
worthy  "  (16.  p.  369).  The  writers  of  the 
Mishna,  again,  refer  generally,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  the  temple  of  Herod, 
or  confuse  in  their  accounts  the  three 
temples  of  Solomon,  Herod,  and  Ezekiel 
(Bahr).  The  student  of  temple  archi- 
tecture consequently  derives  h»t  scant 
assistance  in  his'  work  from  the  writings  of 
uninspired  historians. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  place  to  remark 
on  the  close  correspondence  between  temple 
and  tabernacle.  (See  Fergusson,  Diet.  Bib. 
iii.  p.  1455).  In  the  first  place,  in  plan  and 
arrangement  the  two  structures  were  identi- 
cal. Each  faced  the  east ;  each  had  three 
parts,  viz.,  porch,  holy  place,  and  holy  of 
holies,  while  the  side  chambers  of  the  temple 
(ver.  5)  were  analogous  to  the  verandah 
formed  by  the  projecting  roof,  or  curtams, 
which  ran  round  three  ^ides  of  tbe  taber- 
Dacle.  Secondly,  the  measurements  both  of 
the  whole  edifice  and  of  its  component  partfe 


were  exactly  double  those  of  the  tabemaela, 
as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

Tabkrnaclb.    Temple, 
cubits.  cubits. 

Entiz«  length 40 80 

,^     width    20 40 

„      height 15 30 

Length  of  Holy  Place..  20 40 

Width 10 20 

Height 10 20 

Length  of  Holy  of  Hohes,  10 20 

Width  10 20 

Height 10 20 

Width  of  Porch 10 20 

Depth   5 10 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  of 
the  side  chambers,  which  (on  the  lowest 
story)  were  but  five  cubits  wide,  i.e.,  they 
were  identical  in  width  with  the  verandah. 
It  is  held  by  some,  however,  that  with  the 
enclosing  walls,  they  were  ten  cubits,  li 
this  were  so,  it  follows  that  here  again  the 
same  proportions  are  exactly  preserved. 

It  mU  be  clear  from  this  comparison  that 
the  temple  was  constructed,  not  after  any 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  model,  but  that  it 
preserved  the  features  and  arrangement  of 
the  consecrated  structure,  the  pattern  of 
which  was  showed  to  Moses  in  the  Mount 
(Exod.  XXV.  9,  40 ;  of.  Acts  vii.  44 ;  Heb. 
viii.  5),  so  that  when  "  David  gave  to  Solo- 
mon his  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch,"  &o., 
"  and  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the 
spirit "  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  12),  the  same 
arrangement  and  similar  proportions  were 
consciously  or  unconsciously  prtserved. 
The  temple  differed  from  the  tabernacle 
only  so  far  as  a  large  house  necessarily 
differs  from  a  small  tent. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  every 
dimension  of  the  temple  was  either  ten 
cubits — the  holy  of  holies  was  a  cube  of  ten 
cubits — or  a  multiple  of  ten,  just  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  tabernacle  are  either  five 
cubits  or  multiples  of  five.  Now  this  deci- 
mal arrangement  can  hardly  have  been 
accidental.  Not  only  had  the  Jews  ten 
nngors,  but  they  had  ten  commandments, 
and  a  system  of  tenths  or  tithes,  and  thii 
number,  therefore,  was  to  them,  no  dcnbt, 
the  symbol  of  completeness  ("Symbol  der 
Vollendung  und   VoUkommenlieit."     BitUt 
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Symbolik,  i.  p.  175),  just  as  five  was  the 
sign  of  imperfection  (ib.  pp.  183—187).  The 
very  dimensions,  consequently,  of  the  house 
are  a  testimony  to  the  perfections  of  the 
Being  to  whose  service  it  was  dedicated. 

Nor  is  the  recurrence  of  the  number  three, 
though  by  no  means  so  marked,  to  be  alto- 
gather  overlooked.  Considering  its  Divine 
original — that  it  was  made  after  the  pattern 
of  things  in  the  heavens — it  is  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice  that  the  building  '« had 
three  compartments,  .  .  .  Each  of  the  three 
sides  was  flanked  by  an  aisle  formed  of 
three  stories,  and  the  holy  of  hohes  was  of 
three  equal  dimensions" (Wordsworth).  And 
if  we  cannot  follow  him  further  and  see  any 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  "  length 
wu  3  X  30  cubits,  and  the  height  3  X  10," 
we  may  still  remember  that  this  house  was 
built,  though  Solomon  knew  it  not,  to  the 
glory  of  the  Triune  God.  Bahr,  however, 
who  also  shows  at  some  length  how  "  the 
number  three  is  everywhere  conspicuous  in 
the  building  "  (p.  54),  accounts  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  "three  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  signature  of  every  true  and  com- 
plete unit"  (Wat  drei  Mai  geschicht  ist  das 
reehte  Einmal ;  wot  in  drei  getlieilt  ist  ist 
eine  wahre  Einheit),  so  that  practically 
three  would  signify  here  much  the  same  as 
ten — it  would  stand  as  "the  signature  of 
the  perfect  miit,  and  so  also  of  the  Divine 
Being." 

One  remark  more  may  be  made  here,  via., 
(hat  in  the  temple  or  tabernacle  we  have 
the  archetype  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
oorrespondence  is  so  obvious  as  to  strike  the 
most  oainal  observer.  Porch,  or  steeple, 
nave,  ehancel,  altar,  side  aisles,  these  have 
succeeded  to,  as  they  were  suggested  by, 
porch,  temple  of  the  house,  oracle,  mercy 
seat,  side  structure,  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary. 
Just  as  Christianity  is  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Judaism  (see  Homiletics),  so  has 
the  Jewish  temple  furnished  a  model  for 
the  Christian ;  for,  considering  how  closely 
the  early  Church  fashioned  itself  after  the 
pattern  of  Judaism,  the  resemblance  can 
hardly  be  accidentaL 

Ver.  1. — And  It  came  to  pass  In  the  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  come  oat  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  [This  date  has  been  the  snbieot  of 


much  controversy,  which  cannot  even  now 
be  considered  (pace  Keil :  "  The  correctiiesa 
of  the  number  480  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted ")  as  closed.  Grave  doubts  are 
entertained  as  to  its  genuineness.  Lord  A. 
Hervey  (Diet.  Bib.  vol.  ii,  p.  22)  says  it  is 
"  manifestly  erroneous."  Eawlinson  con- 
siders it  to  be  "  an  interpolation  into  the 
sacred  text"  (p.  515).  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, 1.  that  the  LXX.  reads  440  instead 
of  480  years — a  discrepancy  which  is  sus- 
picious, and  argues  some  amount  of  incer- 
titude. 2.  Origen  quotes  this  verse  without 
these  words  (Comm.  in  8.  Johann  ii.  20). 

3.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Josephus,  Clem.  Alex.,  and  others. 

4.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  Old  Testament 
writers  thus  to  date  events  from  an  era,  an 
idea  which  appears  to  have  first  occurred  to 
the  Greeks  temp.  Thucydides  (RawUnson). 
It  is  admitted  that  we  have  no  other  in- 
stance in  the  Old  Testament  where  this  is 
done.  6.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  other  chronological  notices 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For 
taking  the  numbers  which  we  find  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  books  which  refer  to 
this  period,  they  sum  up  to  considerably 
more  than  480  years.  The  time  of  the 
Judges  alone  comprises  410  years  at  the 
least.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  chronology  of  the  period  last 
mentioned  (1)  that  it  only  pretends  to  fur- 
nish round  numbers — 20,  40,  and  the  hke— 
and  evidently  does  not  aim  at  exactitude; 
(2)  that  there  is  good  gi-ound  for  suspecting 
that  the  periods  are  not  always  consecutive ; 
that  in  some  cases,  i.e.,  they  overlap.  W« 
are  not  justified,  therefore,  because  of  the 
dates  of  the  Judges  in  rejecting  this  state- 
ment. The  question  of  New  Testament 
chronology  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 
In  Acts  xiii.  20,  St.  Paul  states  the  period 
between  the  division  of  Canaan,  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xiv.  1,  2),  and  the  time  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  as  450  years  (rai  futrd  ravra  wf 
ireoi  TtTpnKOffioic  Kal  itevrijKOVTa  tSujKev  KpirdQ 
icr.X.)  But  Lachmann,  on  the  authority 
of  A,  B,  C  (and  we  may  add  S),  considers  the 
received  text  to  be  corrupt,  and  would  jDlace 
Kal  nerd  ravra  after  TnvTtjKOvra.  Alfurd, 
however,  treats  this  reading  as  "  an  attempt 
at  conecting  the  difficult  chronology  of  the 
verse,"  and  says  that  "  all  attempts  to  re- 
concile "  it  with  1  Kings  vL  1  "  are  arbitra]7 
and  forced."  If,  then,  the  received  text  is 
to  stand — and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
reigns  of  the  Judges,  including  Samuel, 
sum  up  exactly  to  the  period  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  450  yeai-s — the  interval  between 
the  Exodus  and  the  erection  of  the  temple 
cannot  well  have  been  less  than  99  or  100 
years  longer,  ia^  680— Josephai  makes  ii 
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592— instead  of  480  years,     6.  The  chrono- 
logy   of    Josephus  —  to    which    by    itself, 
perhap?,  no  great  weight  is  to  be  attached, 
agrees  with   St.   Paul's    estimate,   and    of 
course  contradicts  that  of  the  text.     7.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  a  valid  argument  for  the 
retention  of  the  suspected  words,  that  "  the 
precision  of  the  statement  is  a  voucher  for 
its  accuracy."    (Bahr,  who  adds,  "Not  only 
is  the  whole  number  of  the  years  given,  but 
also  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  and 
even  the  month  itself,"  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  later  date,  "  In  the  fourth  year"  &c., 
it  not  questioned.)     The  remark  of  Keil 
that  the  building  of  the  temple  marked  a 
new  and  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people,  and  so  justified  an  ex- 
ceptional reference  to  the  birth  or  emanci- 
pation of  the  nation,  though  undoubtedly 
true,  will  hardly  avail   much   against  the 
considerations  alleged  above.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  confess  to  the  belief  that  tliese 
words  are  the  interpolation  of  a  later  hand 
(of  which  we  shall  find  traces  elsewhere), 
though  it  would,  perhaps,   be  premature, 
with  only  the  evidence  now  before  us,  to 
exclude  them  from  the  text.     It  is  certainly 
noteworthy  that  such  destructive  critics  aB 
Ewald  and  Thenius  are  satisfied  as  to  their 
genuineness] ,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  over  Israel   [according  to  the 
chronology  of  Ussher,  this  was  a.m.  3000] , 
In  the  month  Zif  [i.e.,  May.     The  word  sig- 
nifies   splendour.      The    month    was    pro- 
bably so  called  because  ol  the  brilliancy  of 
its  flowers  (Gesen.,  Keil,  al.)] ,  which  Is  the 
second  month   [This  explanation  is  added 
because  before  the    captivity  the    months 
(with  the  exception  of  Abih)  appear  to  have 
had  no  regular  names,   but  were  almost 
always  designated  by  numbers.     (See,  e.g., 
Gen.  vii.  11 ;  2  Kings  xxv.   1).    Oniy  four 
pre-captivity  names  are  recorded,  and  of 
these  three  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  building  of  the  temple,  viz.,  Zif  here 
and  in  ver.  37,  Bui  in  ver.  38,  and  Ethanim 
in  ch.  viii.  2.    It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  these  names  were  not  in  general  use, 
but  were  restricted  to  public   documents, 
Ac.  pict.  Bib.  ii.  416),  a  supposition  which, 
if  correct,  would   account   for  the  facility 
with  which  the  old  appellations  were  super- 
seded by  post -captivity  names.     The  later 
name  for  this  month  was  lyar  (Targum  on 
2  Chron.  xxx.  2)] ,  that  he  began  [not  in 
Heb.]  to  build  the  house  of  [Heb.  to]  the 
Lord.     [The  chronicler  mentions  the   site 
(2  Chron.  iil.  1),  "In  Mount  Moriah,  .  .  . 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman."  &c.    We 
know  from  the  extensive  foundations  yet 
remaining  that  the  preparation  of  the  plat- 
form  on   which   the  temple   should   stand 
most  hare  been  a  work  of  considerable  time 


and  labour,  and  see  Jos.,  Ant.  viii.  S.  9,  and 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  5.  1.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  identifying  the  remarkable  rock  known  as 
the  Sakrah,  over  which  the  mosime  of  Ortiar 
{Kubbet-es-Sakrah)  is  built — the  "pierced 
rock  "  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary — ^with  the 
threshing-floor  of  Oman.  The  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  paper  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  in  "  Scribner's  Monthly,"  vol.  xi. 
pp.  257 — 272.  According  to  Mr.  Beswick, 
whose  measurements  and  conclusions  it 
gives,  the  porch  stood  on  the  Sakrah.  Mr. 
Conder,  howerer,  urges  strong  reasons 
("Tent  Work,"  pp.  187—9)  for  placing  the 
Holy  of  Holies  on  the  rock.  We  should 
then  "  see  the  Holy  House  in  its  natural 
and  traditional  position  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain;  we  see  the  courts  descending  on 
either  side,  according  to  the  present  slopes 
of  the  liill ;  we  find  the  great  rock  galleries 
dropping  naturaUy  into  their  right  places ; 
and  finally,  we  see  the  temple,  by  the  im- 
mutability of  Oriental  cistom,  still  a  temple, 
and  the  site  of  the  great  altar  still  coijse- 
crated  [?]  by  the  beautiful  Uttle  chapel  of 
the  chain."  But  see  Porter  i.  p.  125:  Pal. 
Explor.  p.  4,  a  io  pp.  342,  343;  "Our  Work 
in  Palestine,"  chs.  viii.  and  ix. ;  "Recovery 
of  Jerusalem,"  ch.  xii.,  &o.  Quot  viatorei, 
tot  sententia  J.} 

Ver.  2. — And  the  house  [i.e.,  not  the 
whole  structure,  but  the  main  building,  ex- 
clusive of  porch  (ver.  3)  and  side  chambers 
(ver.  5)]  which  king  Solomon  built  for  the 
Lord,  the  length  thereof  was  threescore 
cubits  [But  what  was  the  length  of  the 
cubit  ?  (nOX)  This  unfortunately  is  by  no 
means  certain,  as  the  Jews  would  seem  to 
have  had  three  different  cubits.  All  the 
ancient  measures,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile, 
were  taken  from  parts  of  the  body.  Thus 
we  find  a  *\finger-hreadth"  (Jer.  lii.  21), 
"  hand-breadth"  (1  Kings  vii.  26),  "span" 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  24),  and  the  Greeks  had  their 
SaKTv\og  TTovg  and  m/\vc.  and  the  Eomana 
their  cubitus,  pes,  digitus,  &0.  HDS  is  used 
initsproper  sense  (ulna)  Deuteronomy  iii.  11. 
Probably  at  first  it  signified,  like  7r^xT;Ci  the 
length  from  point  of  elbow  to  tip  of  little  or 
middle  finger.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  wm  s 
an  uncertain  measure,  and  hence  pcrhajis 
arose  cubits  of  dilTerent  length.  According  to 
Gesen.  the  cubit  here  mentioned,  which  was 
the  older  or  sacred  Mosaic  cubit  (2  Chron. 
iii.  3),  was  six  palms,  while  that  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.xl.  5  ;  xliii.  13),  theroval  Babylcnian 
cubit,  was  seven,  but  on  this  as  well  as 
other  points  the  authorities  are  very  far 
from  agreed.  "  The  length  of  the  cubit  is 
one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of  Hebrew 
archaeologv"  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1736).  There 
it  a  general  eoruenstu  of  opinion,  nowerer. 
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in  favonr  of  understanding  the  cubit  here 
mentiDned  as  measuring  18  inches.  Fer- 
gusson  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  1451)considers  this  to 
be  beyond  question.  It  is  certainly  note- 
worthy that  the  measurements  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  of  Ezra  and  Ezekiel,  of  Jose- 
phus  and  the  Talmud,  all  agree,  and  we 
know  that  Josephus  always  uses  the  Greek 
cubit  of  18  inches.  Mr.  Conder,  however, 
maintains  that  the  Hebrew  cubit  amounts 
to  no  more  than  sixteen  inches.  He  says, 
•'  Maimonides  tells  us  that  the  temple  cubit 
was  of  48  barleycorns,  and  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  measure  barleycorns,  wiU 
find  that  three  go  to  the  inch  " — which  gives 
16  iuches  for  the  cubit.  To  this  argument, 
which  is  not  perhaps  of  much  weight,  he 
adds,  what  is  of  much  gi-eater  moment, 
that  "  the  Galilean  synagogues,  measured 
by  it,  give  round  numbers  "  (pp.  187—8)] 
and  the  breadth  thereof  twenty  cubits, 
and  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits.  [It 
thus  appears  that  the  temple  was  but  a 
email — compared  with  many  churches,  a 
very  small — building.  But  its  purpose  and 
object  must  be  considered.  It  was  not  for 
assembUes  of  the  people.  The  congregation 
never  met  within  it,  but  the  worship  was 
offered  towards  it.  It  was  a  place  for  the 
Holy  Presence,  and  for  the  priests  who 
ministered  before  it.] 

Ver.  3.— And  the  porch  [D>1X,  forepart, 
projection  (Vorhalle,  Gesenius).  The  porch 
was  not  a  colonn:ide  —that  is  called  a 
"porch  of  pillars"  (ch.  vii.  6),  but  was  formed 
by  simply  prolonging  the  side  walls,  and 
possibly  the  roof  (see  below).  Biihr  holds 
that  it  had  only  side  wails  and  cieling.  and 
was  entirely  open  in  front ;  and  the  fact  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  door  or  opening, 
though  the  doors  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice  are  all  referred  to  (vers.  8,  31,  33), 
certainly  favours  this  view,  as  also  does  the 
position  of  the  pillars  of  ch.  vii.  21]  before 
the  temple  of  the  house  [TLe  house,  or  main 
building  (ver.  2),  had  two  pai-ts.     (1)  "The 

temple  of  the  house"   (?D\n  =  " spacious," 

hence  "magnificent  building,"  "palace,"  as 
in  Prov.  XXX.  28;  Dan.  i.  4.  Gesen.,  Thes. 
i.  375).  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  taber- 
nacle (1  Sam.  I  9),  of  the  royal  palace  (1 
Kings  xxi.  1 ;  2  Kings  xx.  18  ;  Psa.  xlv.  8, 15), 
and  of  heaven  (2  Sam.  xxii.  7,  &c.)  This  was 
the  vaug  par  excellence,  and  is  culled  "  the 
great  house,"  because  of  its  superior  size  and 
height,  iD  2  Chr,  iii.  5.  (2)  The  oracle  ("1*3'^!) 
see  on  ver.  5.  The  two  bore  a  rough  resem- 
blance to  the  nave  and  chancel  of  a  Gothic 
c)iurchl.  twenty  cubits  was  the  length 
thereof  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
bouse  [The  p"roh,  i.e..  extended  aorosa  the 


entire  front,  or  east  end  of  the  temple]  and 
ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  [i.e.,  depth] 
thereof  before  the  house.  [The  height  of 
the  porch,  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
here,  is  stated  in  2  Chron.  iii.  4  as  120 
cubits  (say  180  feet),  but  there  la  surely 
some  mistake  in  the  figures.  For  (1)  Thia 
is  "  unhke  any  tiling  we  know  of  in  ancient 
architecture"  (Fergusson).  (2).  A  porch  of 
such   dimensions  would  surely   have  been 

called  h'^iD  not  D^IX  (Thenius,Keil).  (3)  It 
is  doubtful  whether  an  erection  of  so  great 
a  height,  with  such  a  slender  basis,  would 
stand.  It  would  certainly  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. Towers  are  generally  built  about 
three  times  the  height  of  the  adjoining  nave, 
but  this  would  be  six  times  as  high,  and 
moreover  the  porch  did  not  taper  to  a  point 
Uke  a  Gothic  spire.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  of  Clironicles  (see  on  2  Cliron. 
iii.  4) — errors  in  numbers  are  by  no  means 
infrequent — than  that  such  a  column  could 
be  erected  to  serve  as  a  porch,  or  if  erected — 
and  this  consiiieration  appears  to  me  to  be 
decisive — couM  have  been  passed  over  by 
our  author  witliout  notice.  It  is  imposbible, 
however,  to  say  positively  what  the  height 
of  the  porch  was.  Prol)ably  30  cubits,  the 
height  of  the  house.  Stanley  character- 
istically puts  it  down  as  "  more  than  200 
feet."  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Fer- 
gusson, following  Josephus  and  the  Talmud, 
Contends  that  the  temple  had  another  build- 
ing of  the  same  height  above  it  See  Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1456,  and  note  on  ver.  20.] 

Ver.  4. — And  for  the  house  he  made  win- 
dows of  narrow  lights  [Tiiere  has  been 
much  disputation  over  these  words.  The 
older  expositors  generally  follow  (as  doea 
the  marg.)  the  Chaldee  and  Eabbins:  "  win- 
dows  broad  within  and  narrow  without ;  " 
window-,  i.e„  somewhat  like  the  loopholea 
of  ancient  castles.  The  windows  of  the 
temple  would  then  have  resembled  those  of 
Esyiitian  sacred  buildings.  (It  is  not  im- 
plied that  there  was  any  conscioas  imitation 
of  Egypt,  though  Ferernsson  surely  forj/o'^ 
the  atiiiiity  with  Pharaoh  (ch.  iii.  l),the  trade 
with  Egypt  (ch.  x.  28).  and  the  favour  with 
which  some  Egyptian  fashions  were  re- 
garded (Cant.  i.  9),  when  he  contends  that 
the  chosen  people  would  nevor  take  tJie 
buildings  of  their  ancestral  enemy  for  • 
model.)  But  this  meaning  is  not  supported 
by  the  original  (D'QDN  D'^Dp'J'),  the  hteraJ 
interpretation  of  which  is  "closed  beams" 
(ef.  chap.  vii.  4,  5),  and  which  the  most 
competent  scholars  now  undei'stand  to  mean 
"■  closed  or  fi.zed  lattices,  i.e.,  the  lattices  M 
the  temple  windows  were  not  movable,  aa 
in  domestic  architeotore  (3  Kings  i.  9 ;  ziii. 
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17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10).  So  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
Keil,  Ea'ir,  al.]  , 

Ver.  5. — And  against  [or  ttpon,  ?y  ;  they 
rested  on  the  wall]  the  wall  of  the  house 
[here  meaning  both  temple  and  oracle  :  see 
below]  he  built  chambers  [Marg.  floora. 
The  Orig.  is  p-'l^J'  (Ken,  J/'V')  singular  = 
ttratum  [Vil  stravit,  spread  out).  Symm. 
translates  eardffrpw/xa.  Gesenius  remarks 
that  the  word  is  used  here  and  in  ver.  10  in 
the  masculine  of  thew/io^i^of  the  side  struc- 
ture, while  in  ver.  6  it  is  used  in  the  femi- 
mine  of  the  single  stories.  The  floors  bore 
this  name,  yiVJ,  because  they  were  spread 
upon,  not  inserted  into  the  walls.  Rawlinson 
has  evidently  confounded  this   word  with 

y?>*  (see  below)  when  he  says,  "  The 
Hebrew  word  here  used  would  be  best  trans- 
lated a  lean-to."  Both  words  are  translated 
aUke  '  •  chambers  "  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, but  the  first  means  stories  or  floor; ; 
the  second  may,  p>rrhaps,  signify  lean-toi] 
round  about,  against  [It  is  douhtful 
whether  nS  is  here,  as  commonly, merely  the 
sign  of  the  accusative,  or  is  the  preposition 
"with,''  meaning  "in  connexion  with,'"  cum 
pariftihm  (Seb.  Schmidt),  in  which  case  its 
meaning  would    approach   very   closely  to 

that  of  Vy  above.  Bahr  remarks  that  7V  and 
nX  are  used  elsewhere  as  almost  synony- 
mous, and  refers  to  Psa.  iv.  7  in  connexion 
with  Psa.  Ixvii.  2.  Keil  translates,  "  As  for 
the  walls "  (Anlangend  die  Wdnde),  but 
this  gives  us  an  unfinished  sentence.  It  is 
probably  an  accusative,  expUcative  of  the 
preceding  clause  =  "  I  mean  the  walls,"  &c., 
the  singular,  waU,  having  being  used  above. 
This  additional  clause]  the  walls  of  the 
house  round  about  [would  then  mean  that 
the  term  "house"  is  to  be  understood  as 
including  both  temple  and  oracle  (and  ex- 
cluding porch),. as  the  next  words  define  it], 
both  of  the  temple  and  of  the  oracle  [The 
floors,  i.e.,  ran  round  the  south,  west,  and 
north  sides  of  the  building.  Stanley  aptly 
compares  them  to  the  httle  shops  -fthich 
nestle  under  the  continental  cathedrals ; 
though  the  side  aisles  of  some  Gothic 
churches,  viewed  externally,  would  perhaps 
better  represent  their  proportions]  and  he 

made  eliambetB  [niy?V>  literally,  ribs, 
beams,  (Gesenius);  Rippen  (Bahr).  The  de- 
Bign  of  the  word  is  clearly  to  convey  that 
the  floors  were  "  divided  by  partitions  into 
distinct  compartments  "  (Merz).  According 
to  Ezek.  xli.  6  (where,  however,  the  reaiiint?  is 
doubtful)  there  were  thirty-three  of  these  side 
ehambers;  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
I.  2)  thirty.  Thenius  is  probably  not  so  far 
wrong  when  he  sees  in  these  ehambers  bed- 


rooms. A  sort  of  monastei-y  would  seem  to 
have  boen  attnched  to  the  temple.  So  many 
chambers  could  hardly  have  been  required 
for  the  "  preservation  of  temple  stores  and 
utensils"  (Keil),  or  of  offerings  (Ewald). 
Whatever  their  use,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  they  were  wholly  without  light,  though 
nothing  is  said  about  windows.  They  may 
have  had  "  fixed  lattices."  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  priests  and  Levites  min- 
istered "  by  night  in  the  house  of  the  Lord" 
(Psa.  cxxxiv.  1)]  round  about. 

Ver.  6. — The  nethermost  chamber  [Heb. 
floor;  cf.  Ezek.  xli.  6]  was  five  cubits 
broad  [It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
tlie  measurements  are  those  of  the  interior], 
and  the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad,  and 
the  third  was  seven  cubits  broad  :  for  [Ex- 
planation how  these  differences  of  size 
arose]  without  [i.e.,  on  the  outside]  In  til* 


(1)  <2) 

Prepared  by  Capt.  Knooker  BJ. 
Scale  ^4"^. 

wall  of  [Heb.  omits]  the  house  [main  bond- 
ing— nave,  and  chaucelj  he  made  [Heb. put] 
narrowed  rests  [marg.  "narro wings  or  re- 
batements."  The  word  niyiJO  means  lessen- 
ings, deductions;  Absdtze,  Ges&n.  (ThosauruB, 
L  304),  Biihr.  The  outside  of  the  temple 
wall  took  the  shape  of  three  (or  four)  steps, 
and  presented  three  ledges  for  the  beams  to 
rest  upon.  See  below]  round  about  [same 
word  as  in  ver.  6.  The  recesses  in  the  wall 
ran  round  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides 
of  the  building ;  they  were  co-extensive,  i.e., 
with  the  flats  or  side-chambers],  that  tlis 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  [Heb.  that  no 
fastening]  into  the  walls  of  the  house.  [The 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  viz.,  th:.t  the 
timbers  should  not  be  let  into  the  walls, 
("  they  had  not  hold  in  the  wall  of  the 
house,"  Ezek.  xli.  6)  ;  but  why  this  was  for- 
bidden is  not  quite  so  certain.  According  to 
Biihr,  it  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  great 
and  costly  stones  of  the  temple  intact :  but 
others,  with  greater  probability,  hold  that  it 
was  because  it  appeared  imseemly  to  have 
the  side-chambers,  which  were  for  Bemi< 
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Becxilar  pnrposes  (cuticles,  perlmp!!),  made 
an  actual  part  of  the  sacied  edifice.  Any- 
how, it  is  clear  that  the  beams  rested  on 
ledges  made  in  the  walls  ;  but  whether  in  the 
temple  wall  only,  or  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  side  structure  also,  is  uncertain.  The 
preceding  sketch  will  not  only  illustrate 
the  difference,  but  will  help  the  reader  to 
understand  the  description  preceding.  In 
drawing  (1)  rebatements  are  showed  only  in 
the  temple  or  inner  wall.  In  (2)  thpy  are 
showed  in  both  walls.  In  (1)  the  edifice  is 
represented  with  a  flat ;  in  (2)  with  a  span 
roof. 

Keil  decides  in  favour  of  the  first  arrange- 
ment (1),  and  Bahr  says  somewhat  posi- 
tively, "  The  outer  wall  of  the  structure  had 
no  rests."  In  fact,  he  suggests  that  the 
whole  of  this  side  building  may  Lave  been  of 
wood.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  know 
that  there  were  rebatements  in  the  wall  a, 
whereas  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  outer  wall 
B.  It  may  also  be  reasonably  alleged  that 
the  considerations  of  fitness  and  sacreduess 
which  forbade  the  insertion  of  the  beams 
into  the  sanctuary  wall  would  not  apply  to 
the  outer  wall,  which  was  a  part  of  the  side 
structure  only.  Against  this  view,  how- 
ever, may  be  urged  the  extreme  thickness  of 
wall  which  this  method  of  buildmg  would 
necessitate.  For  unless  we  suppose  tbat 
the  floor  of  the  ground  story  rested  on  the 
rock,  and  so  was  quite  detached  from  the 
building,  we  must  sujipose /owe  rebatements, 
so  that  if  the  wall  at  the  top  were  two  cubits 
wide,  it  would  be  no  less  than  six  cubits  (or 
nine  feet)  at  the  bottom.  It  is  true  that  the 
walls  of  ancient  buildings  were  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness,  but  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  temple  was  not  fifty  feeL 
high.  However,  Ezek.  xli.  9  sug,Q;ests  that 
the  outside  wall  (b)  may  have  been  live  cubits 
in  thickness,  and,  if  so,  the. inner  wall  would 
hai'dly  be  less.  Fergusson,  therefore,  has 
some  justification  for  putting  each  wall 
down  as  five  cubits  wide  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  plan  represented  in(l)  appears 
the  more  probable. 

The  historian  here  digresses  for  a  moment 
to  speak  of  the  remarkable  and,  indeed, 
miprecedented  way  in  which  the  temple 
was  built.  The  stories  were  shaped  and 
prepared  beforehand  in  the  quarry,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  on  their  arrival 
in  the  temple  area  but  to  fit  them  into 
their  place  in  the  building.] 

Ver.  7. — And  the  house,  when  it  was  In 
building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready 
[Heb.  perfect.     This  does  not  mean  unhewn, 

though  niD/^E^  D''i)3X  is  undoubtedly  used 


in  Deut.  xxvii.  6  (cf,  Exod.  xx.  25)  of  un- 
hewn or  virgin  stone ;  and  Gesenius  would 
so  understand  the  expression  here.  But 
the  context  seems  rather  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  stones  were  not  shaped  on  the 
spot.  It  was  apparently  the  belief  of  the 
ancients  that  stones  of  proper  shape  and 
size  were  provided  in  their  bed  by  God  (so 
Theodoret  and  Procopius.)  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, however,  that  no  dressing  or  pre- 
paration of  any  kind  would  be  required ;  an 
idea,  moreover,  which  is  contradicted  by  ch. 
V.  18.  When  Gardiner  (in  Bahr,  American 
edition)  quotes  KeU  (in  his  earlier  work)  as 
understanding  "  all  unviolated  stones  of  the 
quarry,"  he  hardly  does  justice  to  that 
author,  who  straightway  adds,  "  that  is,  not 
altogether  unhewn  stones  .  .  .  but  stones 
that  were  so  hewn  and  wrought  in  the  quarry 
that  neither  hammer,"  &c.  (see  below). 
Similarly  Thenius  and  Bahr]  before  it  was 
brought  thither  [so  the  Authorized  Version 
renders  rD?0  but  mistakenly.  It  means,  tJie 
quarry  (Gesenius,  Keil.  For  the  construc- 
tion, see  Ewald,  2S9a,  and  Gesenius,  Gram. 
ed.  Eodiger,  p.  170.)  The  verb  TW  is 
used  of  quarrying  in  ch.  v.  31  (Heb.)  Where 
was  this  quarry?  The  general  idea  is  that 
it  was  in  the  Lebanon.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  massive  substruc- 
tions and  corner-stones  of  the  temple  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  mountain,  along 
with  the  wood ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  stone, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  found  much 
nearer  home.  Some  of  it,  according  to  the 
Mishna  {Middotli,  iii.  4),  came  from  Bethle- 
hem ;  Imt  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
believing  that  for  the  most  part  it  was 
quarried  in  Jerusalem  itself,  under  the  very 
temple  rock,  and  out  of  the  vast  caverns 
recovered  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Barclay 
(see  his  "City  of  the  Great  King"),  the 
"  Royal  Caverns  "  of  Josej^hus.  See  "  Quart. 
Journal,"  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  (No.  vii.),  pp. 
373,  374,  and  cf.  p.  34.  There  are  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  these  extensive 
caverns  having  served  as  a  quarry.  Not 
only  are  the  walls  cut  straight,  but  rude 
masses  are  left  here  and  there  to  support  the 
roof,  and,  what  is  still  more  convincing, 
there  are  stones  more  or  less  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  incisions  are  made  where  stones 
are  to  be  quarried.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  workmen  should  go  far  afield  for 
stone  when  they  had  it,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality,  at  their  own  doors] :  so  that  there 
was  neither  hammer  [Heb.  and  hammers. 
Keil  understands  "  finished  stones  of  the 
quarry,  and  hammer,  and  axe."  But  the 
word  "was  built"  (npzi?).  coming  as  it 
does  between  "quarry"  and  "hammers," 
almost   forbids  this  connexion]    nor   axt' 
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[Heb.  the  axe]  nor  any  tool  [Heb.  every 
tool]  of  iron  heard  In  the  house,  while  it 
was  building.  [Tue  Jwstoiian  remarks  on 
this,  not  only  because  it  was  so  unusual, 
but  with  the  evident  idea  that  it  was  a  ful- 
filment of  the  spirit  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxvii. 
5,  6),  which  required  the  altar  to  be  of 
virgin  stones,  untouched  by  tool  of  iron.  If 
the  quarries  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
"Koyal  Caverns,"  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  temple  rose  up  in  silence. 

Ver.  8. — After  recording  this  interesting 
and  singular  fact,  the  histurian  resumes  Lis 
description  of  the  side-buiMing.  The  door 
[or  entrance,  doorway,  nri^,  as  in  ver.  31] 
for  [Heb.  of]  the  middle  chamber  [gene- 
rally understood  to  mean  "  the  middle  side 
chamber  of  the  lower  story."    But  this  is 

by  no  means  necessary,  for  (1)  V?)i  may 
siguify  the  suite  of  rooms,  i.e.,  the  entire 
■tory  or  fiat,  aa  well  as  a  single  lean-to  or 
compartment,  and  (2)  ny3''jyinisused  in  the 
next  clause  of  the  middle  story.  Tliis  has 
led  Thenius,  Keil,  Ewald,  Bahr,  al.  to  sub- 
stitute npririj^n  (following  the  LXX.  and 
Targum),  which  would  give  the  sense  of 
"  lower  story  "  (as  in  Ezek.  xU.  7).  Bahr 
says  this  "must  necessarily  be  read." 
That  this  emendation  has  much  in  its 
favour  must  be  allowed,  but  it  seems  also 
certain  that  we  get  a  perfectly  clear  mean- 
ing from  the  text  as  it  stands,  viz. ,  that  "  the 
door  (leading  to)  the  middle  floor  was  (on 
the  ground  floor)  on  the  right  side,"  &o.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  all  tUe  compartments 
on  the  ground  floor  had  only  one  approach, 
and  the  doors  which  communicated  with 
them  may  well  have  been  passed  over  as 
requiring  no  special  notice.  But  the  his- 
torian feels  it  necessary  to  state  how  the 
second  and  third  stories  were  reached,  and 
the  staircase  which  led  to  them  tanses  him 
to  speak  of  the  position  of  the  door  which 
<ipened  upon  it]  was  In  the  right  side 
[Heb.  shoulder.  This  word  (flJ^Ji)  almost 
iiuplies  that  the  door  was  in  the  external 
wall  of  the  side  structure,  not  in  the  wall  of 
the  holy  place  (as  Boltcher,  aZ.)  The  fact 
that  the  floor-joists  were  not  inserted  into 
the  temple  wails,  as  being  iuconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  sanctuary,  makes  it  almost 
a  certainty  that  there  was  no  direct  cnm- 
munication  between  the  building  and  its 
dependayice.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
the  walls  of  the  house  were  anywhere  broken 
through.  The  "  right  sitle  "  was  the  nouth 
aide  (chap.  vii.  30),  i.e.,  the  right,  not  as 
one  faced  the  oracle,  but,  like  the  building, 
faced  east.  What  was  the  exact  position 
of  the  door,  whether  in  the  centre,  or  at  _ 
either  angle,  it  is  impossible  to  say]  of  til* 


house:  and  they  went  up  with  winding 
stairs  [D'71^  is  only  found  here  and  in 
2  Chron.  iii.  The  siaircase  was  obviously 
unlike  those  of  most  Eastern  buildin^js, 
within  the  side  structure.  Even  if  the 
outer  wall  was  five  cubits  thick,  of  which  we 
have  no  proof,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  staircase  would  or  could  be  constructed 
within  it]  into  [Heb.  upon]  the  middle 
chamber  [or  story] ,  and  out  of  the  middle 
Into  the  third. 

Ver.  9. — So  he  built  the  honse  and 
finished  it  [i.e.,  the  exterior  (see  on  ver. 
14)  I  and  covered  [i.e.,  roofed,  same  word 
Deut.  xxxiii.  21;  Jer.  xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  lining  of  cedar 
which  was  applied  to  the  interior.  That  is 
described  in  ver.  15]  the  house  with  beams 
and  boards  [Heb.  rows,  ranks.  Tlie  same 
word  is  used  of  soldiers  2  Kings  \i.  8,  15] 
of  cedar.  [It  has  been  universally  .ii-ld  tiU 
quite  lately  that  the  roof  was  either  vaulted 
(Thenius)  or  flat  (Bahr,  Keil).  But  Mr. 
Ferpusson  has  alleged  some  reasons  for 
beiieving  that  it  was  a  span  or  gable  roof. 
It  is  true  that  Orieutal  buildings  almost 
invariably  have  externally  flat  (iuterually 
arched)  roofs.  In  Palestine,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  no  otlier  form  is  possible. 
But  the  temple,  as  ^ve  have  seen,  was  con- 
structed after  the  model  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  latter,  as  the  name  ahnost  imiijies, 
and  as  necessity  would  require,  hid  a  ri<lged 
roof  (see  Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1453).  It  doe- 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  as  Fergus- 
son  assumes,  that  the  temple  followed  the 
tabernacle  in  this  respect.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  a  "  liouse  was  built  unto  the  nami- 
of  the  Lord,"  the  form  of  the  tent  might 
be  abandoned  as  inaiipropriate.  It  is  true 
that  this  shape  would  be  consecrated  to 
them  by  many  centuries  of  use,  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  in  a  house  it  would  strike 
them  as  altogether  bizarre.] 

Ver.  10. — And  then  [Heb.  omits]  he  built 
chambers  [Heb.  tlie  tioor  (yiVt^)-  The 
word  (masculine)  is  here  again  used  of  the 
entire  side  structirre]  ag'ainat  all  the  house, 
five  cubits  high  [i.e.,  each  story  was  five 
cubits  (7i  feet).  The  three  stories  would 
altogether  measure  fifteen  cubits,  and  of 
course  something  must  be  allowed  for  joists, 
fiiiors,  &c.  The  entire  height  of  the  side 
striicture  (exterior)  would  consequently  be 
about  18  or  "20  cubits.  And  as  the  house 
was  iuterually  80  cui>its  high,  the  exterior 
measurement  would  probably  be  about  32 
C'.'.biis.  It  has  heme  been  inferred  that 
between  the  side  structure  and  the  top  of 
temple  wall  there  would  be  a  clear  space  of 
12  or  14  cubits,  in  which  the  windows  were 
inserted.    But  this  is  based  on  the  assomp- 
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tion  that  tlie  side  structure  had  a  fiat  roof, 
wliich  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  the  roof 
leaned  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  with 
a  low  pitch,  there  would  still  be  space 
amply  sufficient  for  the  clei'estory  windows. 
Eawlinson's  diagram  (p.  511),  which  gives 
30  cubits  as  the  height  from  basement  to 
ridfji-  of  roof,  and  only  allows  20  cubits  for 
height  of  walls,  practically  makes  the  house 
20  instead  of  30  cubits  high,  for  it  is  hardly 
likeh  that  it  had  an  open  roof.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  it  had  a  cieling  (ver.  14),  which 
must  have  been  at  the  height  of  30  cubits 
(see  the  diagrams  on  p.  102.  In  (1)  house 
and  side  structure  are  represented  with  flat, 
in  (2)  with  ridged  or  slopiug  roofs),  un- 
less there  was  an  upper  chamber  above  the 
house,  as  to  which  see  ver.  20.  Rawlinson'a 
diagram  has  this  further  defect,  that  he 
allows  nothing  for  thickness  of  joists,  tloors, 
and  eielings.  If  we  allow  one  cubit  for  each 
floor,  then,  on  his  plan,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  room  left  for  the  windows.  This  verse 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  repetition  of 
Ter.  5,  the  side  structure  being  here  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  its  height  and 
the  matfrials  used  in  its  construction]  and 
tliey  rested  on  [the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
TnNM  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  un- 
certain what  is  the  nominative,  Solomon 
(as  in  {5!l)i  or  the  "floor"  (just  referred  to  in 
inoip).  Gesenius  miderstands  the  former, 
and  renders,  "  he  covered  the  house,"  &c. 
Theuius,  "  he  fastened  the  floor,"  &c.  Keil 
adopts  the  latter  alternative,  "it  held  to  the 
house  with  cedar  beams."  It  may  be  urged 
against  this  rendering  (as  also  agaiiist 
Thenius's)  that  beams  which  merely  rested 
on  the  walls  would  hardly  bind  or  hold  the 
side  structure  to  the  main  building.  But  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide  between  these 
interpretations.  We  may  either  render  "he 
covered,"  &c.  (with  Chald.,  Vulg.)  in  which 
case  ver.  10  would  agree  with  ver.  9  (each, 
i.e.,  would  refer  to  the  roofing ;  ver.  9  to 
roof  of  temple ;  ver.  10  to  roof  of  side 
structure  and  its  stories)  ;  or  we  may  take 
the  words  to  mean  "  it  laid  hold  of,  i.e., 
rested  on]  the  house  with  timber  of  cedar. 

At  this  point  the  historian  interrupts  his 
description  of  the  building  to  record  the 
gracious  promise  made  to  the  king  during 
its  erection.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated 
tnat  this  (vers.  11 — 14)  is  omitted  in  the 
Vat.  LXX.  But  it  has  every  mark  of  genuine- 
ness.] 

Ver.  11. — And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Solomon  [probably  through  the  pro]i]iet 
Nathan.  It  cannot  weU  have  been  a  dii  ect 
eommuiiication,  for  the  second  direct  revela- 
tion is  mentioned  in  chap.  iz.  2  (of.  iii.  6). 


The  original  promise  was  made  by  Nathan 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12).  It  seems  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  promi=e  ^vollld  be  renewed 
through  iiim  if  he  were  still  alive]  saying:, 

Ver.  12. — Concerning  [or,  as  to.  There 
Is  nothing,  however,  in  the  Hebrew]  thla 
house  which  thou  art  In  building'  [n33. 
Cf.  13*1,  vers.  5,  9,  10]  if  thou  wUt  walk  In 
my  statutes  [the  connexion  of  ideas  seems 
to  be  this,  "  Thou  art  doing  well  to  build 
the  house  ;  thou  art  fulnlling  my  good 
pleasure  (2  Sam.  vii.  18)  ;  if  thou  wilt  go  on 
and  in  other  matters  wilt  keep,"  «fec.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  promise  contains  a 
faint  note  of  warning.  Possibly  Solomon 
had  already  betrayed  some  sli^jlit  tokens  of 
declension] ,  and  execute  my  judgments,  and 
keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk  la 
them ;  then  will  I  perform  [Uterally,  con- 
firm. Same  word  as  in  ch.  ii.  3.  The 
"  word  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  echo  of  the  word 
of  David]  my  word  with  thee,  which  I 
spake  unto  David  thy  father  [i.e.,  the  word 
mentioned  oh.  ii.  4  and  found  2  Sam.  vii. 
12  sqq.]. 

Ver.  13. — ^And  I  will  dwell  among  tli« 
children  of  Israel,  and  will  not  forsake  my 
people  Israel  [cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  6.  A  fiesh 
element  is  here  introduced  into  the  promise, 
arising  out  of  the  erection  of  the  temple. 
God  had  pledged  His  presence  to  the  taber- 
nacl-e  (Exod.  xxv.  8 ;  xxix.  45  ;  cf.  LeviL 
xxvi.  11).  And  the  temple  was  reared  to 
be  His  dwelling-place  (ch.  viii.  ]  8  ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  2).  He  now  assures  the  royal  builder 
that  be  will  occupy  it.  "  Jehovah  Shammah" 
(Ezek.  xlviii.  35).  The  covenant  relation 
shall  be  more  firmly  established. 

Ver.  14.—  So  Solomon  built  the  honse  and 
finished  it  [though  these  words  are  a  repe- 
tition of  ver.  9,  yet  they  are  not  without 
significance.  Encouraged  by  the  promise 
just  made,  he  proceeded  with  the  interior, 
of  which  the  narrative  henceforth  treats. 
Ver.  9  spesiks  of  the  finishing  of  the  shell. 

Ver  15.— And  he  built  [i.e.,  constructed, 
covered]  the  walls  of  the  house  within 
[but  not  without  also,  as  Stanley  affirms, 
"  Its  massive  stonewalls  were  entirely  cased 
in  cedar,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  rough  log-house  "]  with  boards  [or  beami 

(rrSy^V) '  same  word  as  in  vers.  6 — 8]  of  " 
cedar  [Heb.  cedars.  The  practice  of  cover- 
ing stone  walls  with  a  lining  of  wood,  which 
in  turn  was  ornamented  with  gold  or  colour 
(Jer.  xxii.  14),  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  Phoenicia  (Biihr),  and  may  have  been 
suggested  to  Solomon  by  his  Zidonian  work- 
men (Cf.  2  Chron.  ii.  14),  both  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  the  waUs  of  the  ciel  ng  [This 
gives  no  sense  and  is  against  the  Hebrew, 
which  is  as  the  marg. — "from  the  fioor  .  .  . 
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unto  the  walls,"  &o.  The  expression  „  walls 
of  the  cieling,'*  though  it  may  be  tahen  to 
mean  "  the"  walls  where  they  joiu  the 
deling,"  is  pecuUar,  and  the  suggestion  that 
for  n'n^p  walls,  we  should  read  nmp 
Irnms — the  word  of  the  parallel  verse  in 
2  Chron. — has  eventliing  in  its  favour. 
The  LXX.  reads  soig  raiv  cokoIv]  :  and  [omitj 
he  covered  them  on  the  inside  with  wood 
[This  is  apparenlly  a  mere  repetition.  The 
A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  fresh 
particular  was  stated.  We  learn  from 
8  Oiron.  iii.  6  that  not  only  were  the  walls, 
or  th'^ir  wooden  lining,  covered  ^vith  plates 
of  gold,  "gold  of  Parvaim,"  but  they  were 
likewise  omameutcd  with  precious  stones], 
and  he  covered  the  floor  of  the  house  with 
planks  of  fir  [see  on  ch.  v.  8] . 

Ver.  16.— And  he  built  twenty  cubits  on 
[Beh.  from]  the  sides  of  the  house  both  the 
floor  and  the  walls  [Heb.  as  in  ver.  15, 
"from  the  floor  to  the  walls"  (or  beams). 
If  ri'n'r?  is  a  copyist's  error,  it  is  repeated 
here]  with  boards  of  cedar  [He  Is  now  speak- 
ing of  the  wooden  partition  which  separated 
the  oracle  from  the  temple  of  the  house.  At 
a  distance  of  20  cubits,  measured  along  the 
sides  from  the  west  end  of  the  house,  he 
erected  a  cedar  wall  which  reached  from  the 
floor  to  the  cieling]  he  even  built  them  ]  i.e., 
the  20  cubits]  for  it  [the  house]  within 
[The  meaning  is  clear,  though  the  construc- 
tion is  somewhat  involved,  viz.,  that  he 
reared  this  partition  inside  the  house  to 
separate  a  portion  for  the  oracle]  even  for 
the  oracle  [Heb.  an  oracle]  even  for  the 
most  holy  place  [Heb.  for  Vie  holy  of 
kohl's] . 

Ver.  17. — And  the  house,  that  Is,  the 
temple  before  it  [or,  the  anterior  temple. 
The  portion  of  the  structure  before  the 
oracle  is  sometimes  called,  as  here,  "  the 
house ; "  sometimes  (as  in  ver.  5)  "  the 
temple;"  sometrimes  (as  in  ver.  4)  "the 
temple  of  the  house ;  "  or,  as  here  again, 
"  the  front  temple,"  '^Pr  is  supposed  to  be 
an  adjective  formed  from  ^^JSp.  Theriius, 
however,  supposes  that  T'3'\!  (oracle)  has 
fallen  out  of  the  text.  Our  author  now 
describes  the  division  of  the  building  into 
*  holy  and  most  holy  place]  was  forty  cubits 
long. 

Ter.  38. — And  the  cedar  of  the  house 
within  [lit.  cedar  (wood)  teas  placd  arjainst 
the  house  inaide]  was  cai'ved  with  i^nops 
[Heb.  sculpture  of  gourds.  The  sculpture 
is  in  apposition  to  cedar.  The  authorities 
are  di\'ided  as  to  the  kind  of  Ecul])ture  in- 
tended. Kcil  thinks  they  were  bassi  relievi; 
Bahr  contends  that,  like  those  of  the  Egyn. 
tian  monuments,  thejf  were  sunken.   D^ri^S 


is  generally  assumed  to  be  synonjTaous  with 
ni?p2  "squiriiug  cucumbers"  (2  Kings  iv. 
89,  note).  Bahr,  however,  justly  observes  that 
a  deadly  fruit,  such  as  this  is  described  to 
have  been,  was  hardly  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  the  sanctuary,  and  he 
would  render  the  word  "  buds."  Keil  thinks 
the  goiirds  were  oval  ornaments,  something 
like  the  wild  gom'd,  which  ran  in  rows  along 
the  waUs.  See  the  illustration,  "  Slab  from 
Kouyunjik,"  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.  49]  and  open 
flowers  [lit.  burstings  of  flowers.  These 
words  again  are  very  variously  interpreted. 
Thenius :  festo»ns  of  flowers ;  Keil :  open 
flower  buds ;  Gesen. :  expanded  flowers'] : 
all  was  cadar;  there  was  no  stone  seen. 
[Eeally,  the  cedar  was  no  more  seen  than 
the  stone,  f^r  this  in  turn  was  overlaid  with 
gold  (ver.  22.)] 

Ver.  19. — And  the  oracle  [Heb.  an  oracle. 
Heb.  *1'3^  probably  from  "12'^  speak.  So 
Jerome,  oracuium;  and  Af^uila  and  Symm, 
ypriiiJTifJTiipiov.  Qenenius,  Bahr,  al.,  how- 
ever, interpret  the  word  to  mean  the  hinder 
part,  adytum]  he  prepared  in  the  house 
within  rht.  in  the  midst  of  the  house  within, 
i.e.,  between  the  H<dy  Place  and  the  end 
structure]  to  set  there  [the  prmcipal  purpose 
which  the  oracle  served.  \^T)  =  flFl  with  re- 
peated syllable.  Cf.  1  Kings  xvii.  14,  KerQ 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  20. — And  the  oracle  in  the  forepart 
[or,  the  interior  of  the  ovat-'.e.     Kcil,  after 

Kimchi,  maintains  that  \jSp  is  the  con- 
struct of  the  noun  C^;??,  See  ver.  29, 
where  it  clearly  means  interior,  as  its  oppo- 
sition to  "  without  "  shows.  Tiie  A.  V. 
yields  no  sense]  was  twenty  cubits  in  lersih, 
and  twenty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
cubits  In  the  height  thereof  [that  is  to  say, 
it  was  a  perfect  cube.  V/heu  we  consider 
that  the  oracle  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  cube 
of  ten  cubits  and  the  Holy  City  (Kev.  xxi. 
16 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xlviii.  8—35,  especially  ver.  20) 
is  a  cube  of  12,000  furlongs,  we  cannot  but 
regard  these  measurements  as  siguiiicant. 
To  the  ancients  the  square  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  shape  to  express  the  idea  of 
moral  perfection.  The  idea  of  the  cube 
consequently  was  that  of  entire  complete- 
ness, of  absolute  perfection.  A  little  light 
is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  use  of 
rcrp/iywioc  among  the  Greeks.  See  the 
quotation  from  Simonides  in  Plat.  Protng. 
b31  a;  Arist.  Ehet.  iii.  11  ;  Eth.  Nic.  i.  10, 
11,  and  compare  the  familiar  "  totns  teret 
atque  rotundua."  The  heigbt  of  the  oracle 
(intemallv)  being  only  twenty  cubits,  while 
that  of  the  house  was  thhty  (ver.  2),  several 
questions  of  some  interest  suggest  tbem- 
selveg    for   consideration.     It    Li    perhapi 
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impossiWe  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge to  an-ive  at  any  very  positive  concln- 
sions,  but  it  may  be  well,  nevertheless,  if 
only  to  show  in  how  much  uncertainty  the 
architecture  of  the  temple  is  involved,  to 
state  them.  First  among  them  is  tliis: 
Was  the  roof  of  the  temple  flat  or  ridged  ? 
(See  above  on  ver.  9).  (2)  In  either  case, 
was  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  or  any  uni- 
form height,  maintained  throughout,  or 
was  the  roof  of  the  oracle  some  ten  cubits 
lower  than  that  of  the  ho^se?  The  analogy 
of  the  tabernacle,  of  which  the  temple  was 
a  copy,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
ridge — if  there  was  a  ridge — of  the  entire 
building  was  level  aud  unbroken,  thouph  the 
analogy  of  the  Gothic  church,  which,  we 
have  already  seen,  is  almost  a  reproduction 
of  the  temple,  suggests  that  the  oracle  (like 
the  chancel,  and,  it  may  be  added,  like  the 
adytum  of  Egyptian  temples)  may  possibly 
have  had  a  lower  roof.  But  (3),  supposing 
the  same  height  was  maintained  from  end 
to  end,  to  what  use,  if  any,  was  the  vacant 
space  of  ten  cubits  (15  feet)  between  cieling 
Mud  roof  of  oracle  applied?  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  there  was  a  chamber 
here,  but  that  it  was  empty,  being  formed, 
in  fact,  not  for  use,  but  in  order  to  procure 
the  cubical  shape  of  the  oracle.  Othe'rs 
contend  that  this  upper  room,  or  one  which 
ran  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  was 
designed  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
reliquet  ol  the  tabernacle,  and  they  would 

identify  it  with  the  DV^V  (LXX.  rA  virep^ov) 

of  2  Chron.  iii.  9.  And  untrustworthy  as 
Josephus  is  when  not  supported  by  inde- 
pendent evidence,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
here  that  both  he  and  the  Talmud  "  per- 
sistently assert  that  there  was  a  superstruc- 
ture on  the  temple  equal  in  height  to  the 
lower  part"  (Fergusson,  who,  consequently,  ia 
of  opinion  that  there  undoubtedly  was  some 
such  superstructure,  as  in  the  tomb  of 
Darius,  near  Persepolis  (see  Diet.  Bib.  iii. 
pp.  1456,  1457),  and  that  it  was  used  for 
worship  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12),  where  see  note). 
Bahr,  however,  argues  forcibly  against  this 
idea.  He  says,  inter  alia,  that  there  was  no 
approach  provided  to  these  chambers ;  but 
our  account  is  so  manifestly  imperfect  that 
this  argument  is  at  the  best  a  precaiious 
one.  He  sees  in  the  "upper  chambers" 
(the  Hebrew  word  ia  plural)  the  upper 
stories  of  the  side  structure.  He  agrees, 
however,  with  Ewald  that  there  wa$  a 
chamber  over  the  oracle,  but  thinks  it  was 
unoccupied.  Keil  identifies  this  space  with 
the  "upper  chambers"  of  2  Chron.  iii.  9, 
and  upon  the  whole  this  appears  to  be  the 
most  feasible  view.  (4)  How  was  the  cieling, 
whether  wi^  or  without  this  upper  chamber, 


an^  whether  at  tbe  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
cubits — how  was  it  supported  ?  For  "  no 
cedar  beam  could  be  laid  across  a  space  of 
twenty  cubits  without  sinking  in  the  centre 
by  its  own  weight."  Fergusson  hence  argues 
that  the  roof  must  have  been  carried  on 
pillars — four  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the 
haU.  He  remarks  that  they  were  used  in 
the  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,  where 
they  were  let$  suitable  than  here] :  and  he 
overlaid  It  [lit.  made  it  shine]  with  pure 
gold  [marg.  shut  up  (from  TO  clausit). 
Cf.  Job  xx\-iii.  15  (Heb.)  The  s  .  ...j  goldis 
described  as  "ItnO  (Exod.  xxv.  11)  and  2113 
(2  Chron.  iii.  8).  It  is  called  "  shut  up  gold," 
not  because  it  was  concealed  (K€ifie\iov),  but 
because  of  the  exclusion  of  impure  ingre- 
dients (Vulg.nitrum2»umsimu7rt).  The  lavish 
use  of  gold  in  the  interior  of  the  temple — its 
weight  600  talents  (75,000  lbs.),  its  value 
almost  incalculable — was  not  for  mere  dis- 
play (for  most  of  it  was  never  seen  except  by 
the  priests),  but  was  symbolical  of  Mght  and 
purity  (Job  xxxvii.  22,  23 ;  Eev.  xxi  18), 
and  stumped  the  place  as  the  abode  of  Him 
who  dwelleth  in  hght  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  Ses 
Bahr  in  loc.  The  palace  of  the  Lord  must  be 
"  exceeding  magaifical."  The  overlaying  was 
not  gilding,  but  laminae  of  gold  were  attached 
to  the  woodwork  with  nails.  This  art  was 
probably  derived  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xxv.  11, 
13).  Egyptian  figures  ornamented  with  gold 
plates  are  found  both  in  the  Louvre  and  British 
Musevun.  See  Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," ii.  p.  233  sqq.)  Eawlinson  remarks 
that  "such  ornamentation  was  common  in 
Babylon,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Media."  See  Isa. 
xlvi.  6 ;  Herod,  i.  98 ;  Layard,  ii.  264.  In 
ad  lition  to  the  gold,  the  house  was  garnished 
with  precious  stones  (2  Chron.  iii.  6).  Cf. 
1  Chron.  rxix.  2,  8];  and  so  covered  the 
[Heb.  an]  altar  whicli  was  of  cedar.  [The 
italics  in  the  A,  V.  lead  us  to  suspect  a  mis- 
translation, and  such  it  proves  to  be.  What 
the  writer  me<ins,  supposing  the  present  text 
to  be  retained,  is,  not  that  Solomon  covered 
the  cedar  altar  with  gold,  but  that  he  overlaid 
the  (stone?)  altar  with  cedar.  It  is  true  the 
article  is  wanting,  but  this  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  altar  is 
now  mentioned  for  the  first  time  (KeU).  It 
is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
text  has  been  slightly  corrupted.  The  LXX. 
reads,  Kai  iiroii](Tt  Ovaiaa-ijpiov  (Cod.  Alex, 
adds  Ki^pov),  which  proves  that  the  Seventy 
had  '^^l\  instead  of  nV!l  in  their  text.  If 
80,  the  absence  of  the  article  ia  at  once  ex- 
plained, and  an  uimieaning  repetition  in 
ver.  22  avoided.     The  mention  of  the  altar 

of  course  it  is  the  altar  of  incense  that  is 

meant :  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  was  out- 
side the  building — in  connexion  with  the 
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Oracle  is  Fignificant.  In  ver.  22  it  is  called 
the  "altar  that  (belonged)  to  the  oracle," 
because  it  stood  just  outside  it.  Id  the 
tabernacle  it  was  placed  "before  the  vail" 
(Exod.xxx.  6;  si.  5,  26;  Levit  xvi.  12—18), 
and  it  occupied  this  position  because  the 
incense  burned  upon  it  was  offered  before 
the  Invisible  Presence  within.  It  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  textual  emenda- 
tion sugg>^sted  above  that  the  altar  in  the 
tabernacle  was  of  wood  (Exod.  xxx.  1),  and 
that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  "  altar  of  wood  " 
(ch.  xli.  22),  the  altar  of  sacrifice  being  of 
earth,  stones  (Exod.  xx.  24,  25),  or  brass 
(2  Chron.  iv.  1).  If  we  retain  the  Eeceived 
Text  we  are  almost  compelled  to  beUeve  that 
this  altar  was  also  of  stone,  as  they  would 
hardly  cover  a  wooden  altar  with  wood. 

Ver.  21.— So  [Heb.  And.  The  oruamen- 
tation  of  the  holy  place  is  next  mentioned] 
Solomon  overlaid  the  house  [as  well  as  the 
oracle]  within  with  pure  gold  :  and  he  made 
a  partition  by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the 
oracle  [These  words  are  extremely  obscure. 
The  prevailing  view  is  that  of  Gesenius,  al,, 
that  131;:  =  "he  bolted,"  Ac.  But,  if  so, 
what  did  the  chains  bolt?  Bahr  says,  the 
boards  of  the  cedar  partition,  just  as  the 
bars  fastened  together  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxvi.  26 — 29).  Gesen.  himself 
(logelher  with  Keil,  marg.,aZ.)  understands 
the  doori,  "  he  bolted  the  doors  of  the 
oracle,"  bo  »B  to  keep  them  closed,  except 
on  the  day  of  atonement.  But  the  literal 
rendering  is,  "  he  carried  over  with  chains 
of  gold  before  tbe  oracle,"  where  nothing  is 
said  of  either  boards  or  doors.  The  more 
natural  interpretation,  therefore,  would  per- 
haps be:  he  carried  on  the  gold  plates  of  the 
house  in  chains  of  gold  across  the  partition, 
and  so  fastened  it  to  the  side  walls.  Per- 
haps this  was  done  to  avoid  any  fracture  of, 
or  insertion  into,  the  stonework] ;  and  he 
overlaid  it  fWhat  ?  Keil  says,  the  cedar 
•  altar  last  mentioned  at  the  end  of  ver.  20. 
But  the  altar  has  now  dropped  out  of  the 
reader's,  and  tlicrefore  presumably  out  of 
the  writer's  mind.  It  would  be  more  natural 
to  undert^taud  the  words  of  the  oracle  just 
mentioned,  but  the  adornment  of  the  oracle 
has  already  been  related  (ver.  20),  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  having  stated  that  it  was 
covered  with  jjure  gold  in  one  verse,  he  would 
mention  that  it  was  overlaid  with  gold  in 
the  next.  It  looks  as  if  the  cedar  part.tion 
were  referred  to,  the  boards  "  befoie  the 
oracle"]  with  gold. 

Ver.  22. — And  the  whole  house  he  over- 
laid with  gold  [This  no  njore  repetition, 
wure  Hfbraico,  as  Bahr  and  Keil  would  have 
DB  think.  Sometliing  additional  must  surely 
be  referred  to,  and  2  Chron.  in.  4  warrants 
oa  in  onderBtandiog  (his  etatement  to  in- 


clude the  porch,  the  interior  of  which  wcu 
gii'led.  Because  the  porch  is  elsewhere  (ver. 
3)  distinguished  from  the  "  house,"  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  can  never  be  comprehended 
under  that  term]  until  he  had  finished  all 
the  house ;  also  [Heb.  and]  the  altar  that 
was  by  [Heb.  to.  See  on  ver.  20]  the  oracle 
he  overlaid  with  gold. 

Ver.  23.— And  within  the  oracle  [The 
description  now  passes  on  10  the  mysterious 
symbolic  figures  which  were  placed  in  the 
holy  of  h  ;;.  s]  he  made  two  cherubima 
[As  to  the  nature,  composition,  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  cherubim,  see  notes  on  Exod. 
XXV.  19 ;  xxx^'ii.  7.  The  only  particulars 
which  will  require  notice  here  are  those 
in  which  the  cherub  of  the  temple  differed 
from  that  of  the  tabernacle]  of  olive  tree 
[Heb.  trees  or  wood  of  oil.  The  oleaster 
(wild  ohve)  is  supposed  to  be  intended,  the 
proper  name  for  the  olive  tree  being  n^t 
(Neh.  viii.  15).  The  wood  of  the  oleaster, 
which  is  firm,  fine-graiued,  and  durable, 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  images  of 
their  gods  (Winer).  The  cherubim  of  the 
tabernacle  were  of  solid  gold ;  those  of  the 
temple,  on  account  of  tlieir  great  size 
(fifteen  feet  high)  were  necessarily  of  less 
costly  material.  But  though  of  wood,  yet 
the  most  durable  and  beautiful  of  wood, 
the  ohve,  was  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  noticeable  how  olive  wood  is 
employed  for  the  cherubim  and  doors  of 
oracle,  and  for  the  posts  of  the  temple 
doorway;  the  less  precious  cedar  was  used 
for  lining  the  walls  and  for  beams,  Ac, 
while  for  the  floor  and  doors  of  house,  the 
commoner  cypress  suiSced] ,  each  ten  cubits 
high.  [Half  the  height  of  the  oracle.  They 
occupied  its  entire  width  (ver.  24). 

\  er  24. — And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wing 
of  the  cherub,  and  five  cubits  the  other 
wing  of  the  cherub:  from  the  utteauost 
part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  other  were  ten  cubits.  [As  the 
four  wings  alone  covered  the  whole  extent 
of  the  oracle,  each  pair  must  clearly  have 
been  in  contact  on  the  body  of  the  cherub.] 

Ver.  25. — And  the  other  cherub  was  ten 
cubits ;  both  the  cherubims  were  of  one 
measure  and  one  size  [or  shape] . 

Ver.  26. — The  height  of  the  one  chemb 
was  ten  cubits,  and  so  it  was  of  the  other 
cherub.  [The  constant  recurrence  of  the 
number  ten,  the  sj-mbol  of  completeuess 
and  perfection,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.] 

Ver.  27. — And  he  set  the  cherubima 
within  the  Inner  house  :  and  they  stretched 
forth  the  vrtngs  of  the  cherubims  [The 
marg.  reading,  tlie  cherubim  stretched  forth 
their  winps,  is  altogether  inadmissible] ,  30 
that  the  wing  of  tbe  one  touched  the  one 
«aU,  and  the  wing  of  the  other  obenib 
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touched  tlie  other  wall,  and  their  wings 
touched  <)ne  another  in  the  midst  of  the 
house.  In  2  Chron.  iii.  10  we  are  told 
that  thft  eherubim  were  of  "image  work" 
(the  meaiiing  of  the  Heb.  word  is  unknown). 
We  also  learn  that  they  '  •  stood  on  their 
feet "  and,  unlike  the  cherubim  of  the  taber- 
nacle, which  faced  each  other  (Exod.  xxvii. 
9),  faced  the  throne,  i.e.,  the  cedar  partition, 
and  the  east.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment probably  was  to  enable  the  wings  to 
be  stretched  out  across  the  sanctuaiy.  In 
the  tabernacle  the  wings  were  '*  spread  out 
on  high  "  (Exod.  xxv.  20 ;  xxvii.  9).  In 
both  cases  the  ark  and  mercy-seat  were 
placed  under  the  overshadowing  wings  (ch, 
viii.  6).  There  would  be  a  clear  space  of 
eight  or  nine  cubits  between  the  bodies  of 
the  cherubim,  aud  the  ark  only  measured 
2J  cubits  (Exod,  xxv.  10)  in  length  and  IJ 
cubits  iu  breadth.  Unlike  Ezekiel's  cherubim 
(Ezek.  chs.  i.  x ;  cf.  Rev.  iv.  7),  these  had 
appareutly  but  one  face.  The  cherub  was 
not  a  simple,  but  a  complex  being,  having 
no  unalterable  and  fixed  foi-m.  See  Bahr, 
Symbolik,  i.  pp.  313,  314;  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  i. 
pp.  301—303.] 

Ver.  28.— And  he  overlaid  the  cherublms 
vlth  gold. 

Ver.  29.— And  he  carved  all  the  walls  of 
the  house  round  about  with  carved  figures 
of  cherublms  [lit.  openin-in,  i.e.,  gvavm^s 
or  indentations  of  cherubim.  DNHWa  is 
used  of  gravings  in  stone,  Exod.  xxviii.  11 ; 
xxxix.  6:  in  metal,  xxviii.  36;  xxxix.  30] 
and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers  [The  open 
flowers  may  well  have  been  lilies  (ch.  vii. 
19,  22,  26).  It  is  uncertain  whether  there 
were  one  or  more  rows  of  cherubim  and 
palms.  Keil,  arguing  from  the  analogy  of 
Egyptian  temples,  contends  for  two  or  three 
rows,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Israel- 
ites, notwithstanding  their  new  and  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  country,  would  take 
Egypt  and  its  idolatrous  shrines  for  a 
model.  Ezek.  xli.  18  tends  to  show  that 
the  palm-trees  alternated  with  the  cherubs. 
The  cherubim  may  have  had  two  faces,  such 
as  he  describes  (ver.  19),  the  face  of  a  man 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  face  of  a  young  lion 
on  the  other  side ;  but  if  so,  they  must  have 
differed  in  form  from  those  of  the  oracle. 
Possibly  the  open  flowers  formed  a  border, 
or  were  sculptured  in  festoons,  above,  and 
the  gourds  (or  buds)  formed  a  border  below 
(as  in  the  Kouyunjik  slab).  But  as  to  this 
the  text  is  silent. 

But  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise 
form  and  of  the  arrangement  of  these 
ornamental  carvings,  we  are  not  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  their  symbolism.  For  every- 
thing in  the  temple,  we  may  be  sure,  had  a 
meaning.    Let  us  inquixe,  then,  into  the 


significance  of  the  cherubim,  the  pahna, 

and  the  flowers. 

1.  The  Cherubim  have  been  regarded  bj 
some  as  symbols  of  the  invisible  Godhead, 
by  others  as ' '  representations  of  the  heavenly 
spirits  which  surround  the  Lord  of  glory 
and  set  forth  psychical  life  at  its  highest 
stage"  (Keil);  but  it  seems  best  to  view 
them  as  symbols  of  all  animal  life,  includ- 
ing the  highest  and  perhaps  not  excluding 
the  thought  of  Him  who  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  life,  the  Anima  animantium  (cf. 
ch.  xii.  28).  Hence  they  are  spoken  of  ai 
nvm  (Ezek.  i.  5,  13,  15,  &c.)  "  the  living 
things  "  (compare  rd  fwo,  Eev.  iv.  6,  8,  9), 
and  even  as  n*nn  "the  life"  (Ezek.  x.  14, 
15,  &c.)  The  cherubim  consequently  speak 
of  the  great  aniinal  kingdom  before  ita 
Creator.  "  Creaturely  being  reaches  its 
highest  degree  in  those  which  have  an 
anima,  and  among  these,  the  hon,  the  bull, 
the  eagle,  and  the  man  are  the  highest  and 
most  complete"  (Bahr).  These  shapes, 
accordingly,  were  not  inappropriate  or  un- 
meaning in  a  temple  raised  by  the  creatuie 
to  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

2.  Just  as  the  cherubim  speak  of  ftm'twftl, 
80  do  the  Palms  of  vegetable  life.  They  are 
"  the  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  " 
(LinnsBUs).  •'  Amongst  trees  there  is  none 
so  lofty  and  towering,  none  which  has  such 
a  fair  majestic  growth,  which  is  so  ever- 
green, and  which  affords  so  grateful  a  shade 
and  such  noble  fruits — fruits  which  are 
said  to  be  the  food  of  the  bie.«sed  iu 
paradise — as  the  palm  "  (Bahr),  who  also 
adds  that  it  is  said  to  have  as  many  ex- 
cellent properties  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  and  cites  Humboldt  as  designating  it 
the  "noblest  of  plants-forms  to  which  the 
nations  have  always  accorded  the  meed  of 
beauty.  "  Judraa,  he  further  remarks,  is 
the  fatherland  of  the  palm,  so  much  so  that 
the  palm  in  later  days  became  the  symbol  of 
Palestine  (as  on  the  well-known  coin  with 
the  legend  Judcea  capta).  The  palms, 
therefore,  tell  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  of 
Him  who  fashioned  its  noble  and  graceful 
forms. 

S.  And  very  similar  was  the  testimony  of 
the  Flowers.  "  Flowers  and  bloom  have 
been,  from  ancient  times  to  our  own,  the 
usual  symbols  of  life-fulness.  ...  So  then 
by  the  flower- work,  as  well  as  by  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  palm-trees,  was  the  dwelling  of 
Jehovah,  which  was  adorned  therewith,  de- 
signated as  an  abode  of  life"  (Bahr).  On 
the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  Eternal, 
that  is  to  say,  were  everywhere  pourtrayed 
the  various  tokens  of  His  Almighty  power 
and  goodness.  And  the  significance  of 
each  is  the  same.  "  Thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and 
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were  created."  Thev  were  graved]  within 
nnrt  without.  [These  words,  here  and  in  ver. 
30,  are  generally  taken  to  mean  "in  the 
oracle  and  in  the  h'  >use."  But  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  they  do  not  rather 
eignify,  "  in  the  house  and  in  the  porcli." 
The  latter  was  overlaid  with  gold  (2  Chron. 

iii  4).  It  ifi  doubtful  whether  f\'i'n2  on 
the  outside,  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  interior,  and  here  its  application  would 
be  to  the  oracle  (Thenius)] . 

Ver.  30.— And  the  floor  of  the  house  he 
overlaid  with  gold,  wi.Mn  and  without. 

Ver.  31. — And  for  the  entering  of  the 
oracle,  lie  made  doors  [^■wLich  hung  on 
golden  hinges  (ch.  vii.  50"  of  olive  tree 
'"see  on  ver.  23V,  the  lintel  and  side 
posts  were  a  fifth  part  of  the  wall.  [The 
meaning  of  the  Heorew  words  has  been 
much  liisputed.  See  Gesen.  Thesaur,  i. 
pp.  43 — 45.  Gesen.  himself  interprets  as 
A-  V. :  erepido  cum  po.<tibus  erat  quinta 
pars,  i.e.,  quintam  parietis  partem  occu- 
pabat.  The  Eabbins  :  the  "  entablature 
with  side  posts  and  threshold  formed  a 
pentagon."  But  a  pentagonal  doorway  is 
without  example  in   Eastern  architecture. 

Thenius  :  "  the  strength  ( 7*X  is  generally 
taken  as  *n  architectural  term  =  erepido 
portae,  or  entablature)  of  the  posts  was 
a  fifth."  Eawlinson  :  "the  lintel  was  one- 
fifth  of  wall,  and  each  door  post  one-fifth 
of  its  height ; "  in  which  case  the  doorway 
would  of  course  be  a  square  of  four  cubits. 
But  perhaps  the  rend:-iing  of  A.  V.  (with 
which  Keil  and  Bahr  also  agree)  is  more 
natural.  The  meaning,  consequently, 
would  be  that  the  entrance  to  the  oracle, 
inclusive  of  the  side  posts  which  helped  to 
form  it,  occupied  one-fifth  of  the  extent  of 
the  cedar  partition.  The  entrance  to  the 
hoiise  (ver.  33)  was  one-fourth  of  the  wall 
of  the  house.] 

Ver.  32.  —  The  two  doors  also  were 
[Rather,  perhaps,  "  And  he  made  "  is  to  be 
supplied  from  ver.  31,  as  Keil.  Bawlinson 
remarks  that  such  doors  as  these  are  cha- 
racteristic of  Assyrian  gateways]  of  olive 
tree  :  and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  of 
cherubims  %nd  palm  trees  and  open  flowers, 
and  overlafd  them  with  gold,  and  spread 
n->l\  Hiph.  of  in-]  gold  TSeb.  the  gold] 
upon  the  cherubims  and  upon  the  palm 
trees  [The  writer  means,  not  that  the  carv- 
ing alone  was  gilded — as  Thenius  thinks,  who 
remark!)  on  the  effective  contrast  which  the 
dark  red  cedar  and  the  bright  pold  would 
furnish  I — but  that  the  gilding  did  not  con- 
ceal the  character  of  the  carvings.  It  is 
clear  from  ver.  22  that  "all  the  house" 
blazed  with  gold  in  every  part.   If  tiiejloon 


were  covered  with  gold,  we  maybe  sure  both 
wall'  and  doors  would  not  be  without  their 
coating  of  the  precious  metal.  Our  author 
does  not  mention  the  curtain — it  is  clear  that 
the  doors  would  not  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity for  a  vail — but  the  chronicler  does  (2 
Chron.  iii.  14).  It  was  necessary  in  order 
to  cover  the  ark  (Esod.  xl.  3,  21)  ;  henc« 
it  was  sometimes  called  "  the  vail  of  the 
covering."  But  for  this,  when  the  doors 
were  opened  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
priest  in  the  holy  place  might  have  gazed 
into  the  oracle.  See  on  ch.  viii.  8.  The  doors 
opened  outwardly  (into  the  house).  The 
vail  was  suspended  within  the  oracle.] 

Ver.  33. — So  also  [i.e.,  similarly]  made 
he  for  the  door  [or  entrance,  dooncay]  of 
the  temple  posts  of  olive  tree,  a  fourth 
[Heb.  /VoOT  a  fourth]  part  of  the  wall.  It 
is  unoertain  whether  we  are  to  understand 
the  "  fourrh  part "  of  the  height  or  of  the 
breadth  of  the  doorway,  though  the  latter  is 
prubauly  meant.  The  height  of  the  wall  is 
variously  estimated;  generally  at  30  (ver.  2), 
but  by  Eawlinson  at  20  cubits.  But  the 
breadth  is  beyond  dispute.  It  was  20  cubits. 
The  doorway,  consequently,  would  be  five 
cubits  wide.  The  effect  of  the  preposition, 
"from  a  fourth,"  is  probably  this:  The 
entrance  with  the  side  posts  subtracted 
one-fourth  fi'om  the  space  of  the  wall. 

Ver.  34. — And  the  two  doors  were  [As  in 
ver.  32,  the  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
verse  preceding.  "  And  he  made  two  doors, 
&c.]  of  fir  tree  [I^T'S  see  note  on  cb.  v.  8] : 
the  two  leaves  [ht.  rils,  same  word  as  in 
vers.  5,  8,  10]  of  the  one  door  were  folding 

[Heb.  rolling] ,  and  the  two  leaves  [D*!?*?? 
is  probably  a  clerical  error  for  u'l'Ti  arising 
out  of  the  y^'^  in  vers.  32,  35]  of  the  other 
[Heb.  second]  door  were  folding.  [It  seems 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  leaves 
were  fortn'-d  by  a  vertical  than  by  a  hori- 
zontal   dinsion.      Indeed,    it  is   doubtful 

whether  the  word  ?v|  would  be  applied  tc 
the  latter  arrangement.  Keil  objects  to  tha 
former  on  the  ground  that  the  leaves  would 
thus  be  only  one  cubit  broad  each,  and  the 
opening  of  one  leaf,  consequently,  would 
be  insufficient  to  admit  of  any  person's  pass- 
ing through.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
(1)  that  the  opening  of  two  leaves  would  Jo 
any  case  form  a  sniSciently  wide  entrance, 
and  (2)  that  it  is  not  said  that  all  the  leaves 
were  of  uniform  width.  Besides,  the  other 
arrangement  is  without  precedent  in  Hat 
public  buildings  of  the  East.] 

Ver.  35. — And  he  carved  thereon  chem* 

bims  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers  [The 

-constant  reonrrenoe  of  the  same  UinuM  im  ia 
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itself  a  proof  that  they  must  have  been  sig- 
nificant] ,  and  covered  them  with  gold  fitted 
upon  the  carved  work  [Heb.  made  straight 
upon  the  engraved  work.  That  is  to  say,  the 
gold  fitted  closely  to  all  the  uneven  and  in- 
dented surface  of  the  figures.  Elsewhere, 
laminae  were  simply  laid  upon  the  level 
walls,  &c.] 

Ver.  36. — The  description  of  the  buildings 
concludes  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  en- 
ceinte or  court.  And  he  built  the  Inner  court 
[The  mention  of  an  inner  court,  called  m 
2  Chron.  iv.  9  the  "  court  of  the  priests," 
presupposes,  of  course,  the  existence  of  an 
outer  court.  Our  author  does  not  mention 
this,  but  the  chronicler  does,  under  the  name 
of  "the  great  court."  In  Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  the 
former  is  called  the  "  higher  court,"  because 
it  occupied  a  higher  level]  with  three  rows 
of  hewed  stone  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams. 
[These,  it  is  thought,  fomied  the  enclosing 
wall  of  the  court  (the  LXX.  adds  kvkXoGev). 
The  oedar  beams  were  instead  of  coping- 
stones.  It  has  been  supposed,  however  (J, 
D.Michaelis),  that  these  three  rows  of  st  ne, 
boarded  with  cedar,  formed  the  pavevtent  of 
the  court.  But  the  question  at  once  suggests 
itself.  Why  pile  three  rows  of  stones  one 
upon  another  merely  to  form  a  pavement, 
and  why  hew  and  shape  them  if  they  were 
to  be  concealed  beneath  a  stratum  of  wood? 
It  ia  a  fair  inference  from  2  Chron.  vii.  3, 
that  the  wall  was  low  enough  to  pt-rmit  men 
to  look  over  it.  Fergusson,  on  the  coutrary, 
argues  that  it  must  have  been  twice  the  heipht 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
would  give  us  an  elevation  of  ten  cubits 
(Exod.  xxvii.  18).  It  is  worth  suggesting, 
liowever,  whether,  the  inner  court  being 
iHised  above  the  outer,  which  surrounded 
It,  these  stones  may  not  have  formed  the 
retaining  wall  or  sides  of  the  platform.  As 
the  outer  court  had  gates  (2  Kings  si.  6; 
iiii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  9  ;  :sxiLi.  5 ;  xxiv.  8), 
it  also  must  have  had  walls.  From  2  Kings 
xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  2 ;  xxxvi.  10,  we 
gather  that  there  were  various  chambers 
m  the  forecourt.  Such  were  certainly 
contemplated  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxviii. 
12)  ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  Solomon 
built  them.  Nor  have  we  any  warrant, 
except  the  bare  assertion  of  Josephus, 
for  the  belief  that  he  built  a  colonnade 
or  eloisier  on  the  east  side,  such  m  was 


known  to  later  ages  by  the  name  of  ' '  Solo- 
mon's Porch "  (John  x.  23  ;  Acts  iii;  11 ; 
V.  12).  As  to  the  dimensions  of  these 
space?,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  If,  as  in 
every* hing  else,  the  dimensions  of  the 
tabernacle  were  doubled,  then  the  court  of 
the  priests  would  measure  200  cubits  from 
east  to  west,  and  100  cubits  from  north 
to  south.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  in  the  temple  of  Ezekiel,  the  propor- 
tions of  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
may  well  be  historical,  both  courts  are  re- 
presented as  perfect  squares.  Ptawlinson 
inadvertently  puts  down  the  length  (along 
the  side  of  temple)  at  100  cubits,  and  the 
breaith  (ends  of  temple)  at  200.  The  outer 
court  would  probably  be  twice  aa  large  as 
the  inner,  i.e.,  400x200  cubits.  But  all 
this  is  necessarily  uncertain.] 

Ver.  37. — In  the  fourth  year  was  the 
fotmdation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  laid. 
In  the  month  Zif  [see  on  ver.  1] . 

Ver.  33. — And  In  the  eleventh  year.  In  the 

month  Bui  [/-13  =  rain.  Hence  Bui  would 
be  the  month  of  rain  (Gesen.)  Keil  under- 
stands it  to  signify  produce  (proiv7jfu,«),  and 
sees  in  it  the  month  of  fruits.  It  extended 
from  the  November  to  the  December  full 
moon] ,  which  is  the  eighth  montli,  was  the 
house  flnistied  throughout  all  the  parts 
thereof  [Heb.  Vl^"!] ,  and  according  to  all 

the  fashion  of  It  [Heb.  Vtpii'fP].    So  wai 

he  seven  years  in  building  it.    [As  Bui  was 

the  eiglith  month,  and  Zif  the  second,  the 
house  was  precisely  seven  and  a  half  years 
in  buUiing — a  short  period,  if  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  but  long 
enough,  if  we  remember  the  enonnous 
number  of  hands  employed  upon  it,  the 
preparations  made  by  David,  and  the  modest 
dimensions  of  the  edifice  (ver.  2).  The 
commentators  all  cite  PUny's  statement  that 
all  Asia  was  building  tiie  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  2j0  years,  but  the  cases  are  not 
at  all  parallel.  We  learn  from  2  Chron, 
iii.  2,  tl  a'  it  was  on  the  second  day  of  the 
month  that  the  building  was  commenced. 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  who  assigns  seven 
years  and  senm  months  as  the  time  occu- 
pied in  this  work,  sees  in  this  hebdomatio 
period  an  analog;  to  the  seven  daja  oi  tli0 
creation.] 


EOMILETICa 

Vers.  2,  8,  20.  —  Christianity  built  on  the  Foun(fafion$  of  Judaism.  The 
.Je-wisli  teiDple  in  its  resemblance  to  the  Gothic  chtuch  is  a  not  inapt  illus- 
tration of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism.  The  ternple  of  Solomon  was 
not  only    architecturally    the   exact    reproduction  on  a  largor  scale,   and   in  ft 
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more  permanent  form,  of  the  tabernacle  of  witness  (see  p.  98),  it  was  also  the 
model  and  archetype  of  the  sacred  buildings  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  appearance, 
no  doubt,  it  was  somewhat  different — the  purposes  for  which  the  two  edifices  were 
designed  were  different  (p.  101),  but  the  ground-plan  and  general  aiTangement 
were  the  same  (p.  99).  The  porch,  "  temple  of  house,"  oracle,  side  chambers  of 
the  one,  correspond  with  the  porch  (or  tower),  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles  of 
the  other.  Nor  was  this  resemblance  accidental.  The  architects  of  earlier  times^ 
times  when  men  had  not  come  to  think  that  they  most  honoured  Christianity  by 
going  as  far  as  possible  away  from  Judaism,  times  when  the  first  dispensation 
was  regarded  as  full  of  siginiicance  and  guidance  for  the  children  of  the  second — • 
the  architects  of  those  days  thought  they  would  best  serve  the  God  of  Jews 
and  Christians  by  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Divine  "  pattern  which  was 
shewed  in  the  mount,"  the  pattern  which  had  served  for  tabernacle  and  temple 
alike. 

Now  this  fact,  that  the  place  of  Divine  worship  has  been,  in  nearly  all  ages,  buUt 
after  one  model,  may  suegest  the  thought  that  the  principles  of  Divine  worsliip, 
and  indeed  of  rehgion,  have  been  in  all  ages  the  same.  And  for  the  good  reason 
that  God  and  man,  the  worshipped  and  the  worshipper,  are  in  all  ages  the  same. 
If  the  successive  generations  of  men  who  "  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray"  went  up 
to  an  edifice  something  hke  ours,  they  also  carried  with  them  hearts,  sins,  sorrows, 
needs,  infirmities,  altogether  hke  ours.  The  Gothic  chiiroh,  then,  was  modelled 
after  the  Jewish  temple.  Even  so  the  Chriptian  religion  has  been  cast  in  the 
mould  of  Judaism.  It  is  not  a  brand-new  rehgion,  utterly  diverse  from  the  dispen- 
sation which  preceded  it,  but  it  is  built  on  the  old  foundations.  Its  proportions  are 
much  Btateher,  its  uses  are  much  nobler,  but  still  the  Christian  Church  is  the  copy 
of  the  Jewish,  and  Christianity  is  tbe  child  of  Judaism.  There  are  some  of  our 
cathedrals — York  Miuster,  e.g. — which  occupy  the  site,  and  parts  of  wliich  follow 
the  outlines,  of  the  old  Saxon  church  of  wood — another  illustration  of  the  relations 
of  our  holy  religion  to  the  rehgion  which  it  has  replaced.  And  that  Christianity 
was  never  designed  to  be  destructive  of  Judaism,  but  was  meant  to  be  a  develop- 
ment, an  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  it,  our  Lord's  words  (Matt.  v.  17)  and  His 
apostle's  (Rom.  iii.  31 ;  Col.  ii.  17)  clearly  show.  The  law,  i.e.,  was  the  outline  of 
which  Christianity  is  the  filling  up  and  completion.  But  observe :  the  filling  up,  if 
it  be  true  to  its  name,  must  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  sketch. 

It  is  one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  to  throw  over  Judaism  and  its  teaching  (see, 
e.g.,  "  Scribner's  Magazine,"  vol.  xii.  pp.  724  sqq.,  and  tlie  letters  of  Charles  Dick"ns). 
Men  say  they  want  "  Christianity  without  Judaism.  "  They  speak  of  the  latter  as 
a  dead  letter.  But  surely  it  is  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  Supreme  Wisdom 
—  the  idea  that  a  faith  which  was  adapted  to  the  men  of  one  age  has  absolutely  no 
lessons  or  no  guiding  principles  for  the  men  of  a  later  age,  but  must  be  cast  aside 
as  wholly  antiquated  and  effete.  A  principle  of  continuity  can  be  distinctly 
traced  operating  in  the  kintjdom  of  nature  ;  are  we  forbidden  to  beheve  that  tliere 
is  any  such  law  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  ?  Let  us  now  consider,  then,  in  what 
ways  Christianity  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  Judaism,  and  how  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  follows  the  hnes  laid  down  in  the  Old. 

I.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Judaism  was  that  of  a  visible  Church.  It  was  that 
God  had  "taken  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another  nation"  (Deut.  iv.  32 — 34)  to 
be  a  pecuhar  people  to  Himself,  a  "kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation"  (Exod.  xix. 
6,  6).  His  purposes  of  grace,  i.e.,  were  to  be  manifested  to  the  world  through  a 
society.  Here,  then,  was  a  kXT^'jic  and  an  iwcXjjff/a.  Precisely  similar  is  the  root 
idea  of  our  rehgion.  The  Son  of  God  came  to  found  a  Church  (Matt.  xvi.  18  ; 
Ephes.  ii.  20),  to  regenerate  humanity  through  a  brotherhood.  Behold  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  in  tins  "  great  Church  truth  of  God's  word."  The  very  words 
used  of  the  Jewish  people  are  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church  (1  Peter 
ii.  9;  Rev.  L  6 ;  v.  10).  The  composition  of  the  two  societies  was  different  (one 
nation,  aU  nations),  the  rites  of  admission  were  different  (circumcision,  baptism), 
but  tlie  principle — a  visible  Charoh — was  the  same.  Eveiy  Jew  was  a  pxiesi 
£verj  Christian  is  the  sama. 
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II.  The  OFFICERS  of  the  Jewish  Church  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  Church.  "  It  is  an  apostohcal  tradition  that  what  Aaron  and  his  sons 
and  the  Levites  were  in  the  temple,  that  our  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  claim 
to  be  in  the  Church  "  (Jerome).  No  society  can  exist  without  at  least  (1)  laws, 
and  (2)  officers.  The  Jewish  Church  had  as  its  officers,  high  priest,  priests,  and 
Levites.  The  Christian  Church  has  a  great  High  Priest  in  the  heavens  (Heb. 
iv.  14),  and  its  earthly  officprs  are  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  analogy  is 
not  imperfect,  for  just  as  the  high  priest  was  of  the  order  of  the  priests,  so  are 
bishops  but  superintending  presbyters.  The  bishop  is  primus  presbyter ;  the  high 
priest  was  summus  sacerdos.  The  Jewish  Church  had  also  its  propheta  (see 
Introduction,  Sect.  III.,  note),  corresponding  with  the  preachers  of  the  Christian 
economy.  A  prophet  need  not  be  a  priest ;  a  preacher  need  not  be  a  presbyter. 
Of  course,  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  officers  of  the  two  dispensations 
differ,  as  do  the  dispensations  themselves,  but  the  same  outliues  are  preserved. 

III.  The  SERVICES  of  the  Christian  Church  are  derived  fi-om  the  service  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  "  Widely  divergent  as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they 
represented  afterwards  became,  the  Ecclesia  had  its  starting  point  in  the  Syna-- 
gogue"  (Plumptre).  The  earhest  assemhhes  of  Christians  were  composed  of  men 
who  had  worshipped  in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xiii.  14  ;  xiv.  1 ;  xviii.  4,  26 ;  xxii, 
19.  Cf.  Luke  iv.  16;  John  xviii.  20,  &c.),  and  who,  in  default  of  directions  to  the 
contrary,  naturally  preserved  under  the  new  dispensation  the  form  of  worship  to 
wliich  they  had  been  accustomed  under  the  old.  St.  James,  indeed  (ch.  ii.  1), 
speaks  of  the  Christian  assembly  as  a  "synagogue."  The  use  of  fixed  forms  of 
prayer,  the  reading  of  the  two  lessons  (Luie  iv.  18 ;  Acts  xiiL  15,  27 ;  xv.  21),  and 
the  cycle  of  lessons ;  tlie  sermon  or  exposition  (Acts  xiii.  15 ;  Luke  iv.  21) ; 
the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  very  prayers  for  the  departed  which 
"have  found  a  place  in  every  early  liturgy  in  the  world"  (EUicott),  all  these 
have  come  to  us  from  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  The  Cathohc  Church  has  not 
disregarded  the  principle  of  continuity.  She  has  not  thought  fit  to  devise  a  hturgy 
of  her  own  heart,  or  to  disregard  liturgical  forms  altogether.  She  has  simply  per- 
petuated, or  adapted  to  its  new  and  more  blessed  conditions,  the  form  of  servio* 
delivered  unto  her  by  the  Jew. 

IV.  The  PRixcrPLES  of  Christian  worship  are  the  principles  of  Jewish  worship. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  true  idea  of  worship  as  a  Divine  service,  afe  the  seu- 
forgetting  adoration  of  the  ever-blessed  God,  was  obscured,  if  not  altogether  lost, 
in  the  Church  of  England  at  least,  dui-ingthe  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Men  went  to  church — too  often  they  go  still — not  for  the  service,  but  for  the 
sermon ;  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  but  for  their  own  edification  and  instruction. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  here  intended  to  depreciate  edification.  If  men 
were  perfect,  the  sermon  might  indeed  be  dispensed  with.  But  so  long  as  they  are 
what  they  are,  then  those  who  have  "  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people  " 
must  "  say  on."  But  all  the  same,  edification  is  not  the  primary  reason  for  our 
assembhng.  The  first  Cliristians  "  came  together  to  brealt  bread  "  (Acts  xx.  7),  to 
"show  the  Lord's  death"  upon  the  Lord's  day  (Eev.  i.  10). _  And  God  surely 
should  ever  come  before  man.  Praise  must  take  precedence  either  of  prayer  or 
preaching.  The  true  idea  of  worship  is  the  glory  of  God,  not  the  profit  of  naen. 
And  if  this  idea  was  lost,  or  was  obscured,  it  was  because  men  ignored  or  despised 
the  lessons  and  princii)les  of  Judaism.  The  worship  of  the  temple,  its  psalms  and 
sacrifices,  its  holocausts  and  hecatombs,  all  were  designed  for  the  glory  and  honour 
and  worship  of  Jehovah — all  were  primarily  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  Incommuni- 
cable Name.  And  such  should  be  the  aim  of  all  Christian  worship.  Our  holy 
rehgion  was  never  meant  to  dethrone  the  Deity,  nor  can  Chiistians  owe  Him  less, 
or  less  profound,  adoration,  than  did  Jews.  "Was  their  service  solemn  and  stately  ? 
80  should  be  ours.  Did  therj  never  come  before  Him  empty  f  neither  should  we. 
Was  the  altar,  not  the  pulpit,  the  centre  of  then:  worsliip?  the  altar,  not  the 
pulpit,  should  be  the  centre  of  ours.  The  principles  of  Divine  service  know  of  no 
break.     They  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  continuity. 

V.  The  SACRAMENTi  of  Chiistianity  are  foimded  upon  the  ritea  of  Jadainw 
1  KiNas.  * 
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Baptism  (practised  among  the  Jews  before  our  Lord's  time)  takes  the  place  of 
circumcision ;  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  Paschal  Supper.  Just  as  the  rite  ot 
circumcision  brought  the  Jewish  child  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  into  the 
visible  Church,  so  does  baptism  the  Christian  child  ;  otherwise  our  children  would 
be  worse  off  than  the  children  of  the  Hebrews.  And  as  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  it 
was  instituted  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Passover  (Luke  xxiL  1,  7,  15 — 20),  and  was 
clearly  designed  to  take  its  place.  The  rites  of  Judaism  warrant  our  belief  in  a 
Bacrameutal  religion  ;  they  help  to  explain  how  it  was  that  our  Lord  incorporated 
into  His  new  and  spiritual  dispensation  two  outward  and  visible  signs.  The  Law 
■was  full  of  these  :  the  Gospel  could  hardly  discard  them  altogether. 

VI.  The  PRECEPTS  and  command:ments  of  Judaism,  again,  "  the  law  and  th« 
prophets,"  are  not  abohshed,  but  fulfilled  (Matt.  v.  17  ;  Piom.iii.  31)  in  Christianity. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  covenant  of  Moimt 
Sinai,  even  the  ten  commandments  (Deut.  iv.  13).  Out  of  the  law  of  the  two 
tables  has  been  developed  the  Clnistian  law  of  love  (Matt.  xxii.  36 — 40 ;  Luke  x.  27  ; 
Rom.  xiii.  8 — 10).  The  "  new  commandment  "  of  Christ  (John  xiii.  34)  is  practi- 
tjally  "  the  old  commandment "  which  we  had  from  the  beginning  (1  John  u.  7,  &c.) 

VII.  And — to  descend  to  minor  matters — we  might  show  how  even  the  festival* 
of  Christendom  follow  the  lines  of  the  Jewish  feasts.  True,  Christianity  has  one 
blessed  festival  pecuhar  to  itself — Christmastide,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Incarnation — 
but  the  rest — Easter,  "^Tiitsuntide,  Harvest  Festival — correspond  severally  with  the 
Jewish  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  The  times  themselves  are,  perhaps, 
of  no  great  moment — though  the  synchronism  is  remarkable — but  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  based,  the  principle,  e.g.,  of  setting  apart  certain  seasons  for  the 
eommemoratiou  of  certain  facts,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  certain  gifts,  these  are 
common  to  both  dispensations.  It  is  this  principle  which  gave  the  Jew  his 
sabbath :  it  is  the  same  principle  justifies,  and  indeed  requires,  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day.  Christianity  has  not  discarded  the  day  of  rest,  though  it  observes 
the  sabbath  no  longer.  It  has  changed  the  day  of  rest  into  a  day  of  worship,  the 
seventh  day  into  the  first,  the  memorial  of  the  creation  into  a  memorial  of  the 
resurrection  and  redemption. 

VIII.  But  it  will  be  said.  Surely  Christianity  is  utterly  unlike  Judaism  in  one 
cardinal  point,  viz.,  it  has  no  sacrifice.  But  is  it  so  ?  Truly,  we  offer  no  longer  either 
bullocks  or  goats.  The  Christian  priest  neither  pours  the  blood  nor  bums  the  fat, 
but  aU  the  same  he  offers  sacrifice  (1  Peter  ii.  5),  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  (Heb.  xui.  15),  the  sacrifice  of  alms  and  oblations  (PhU.  iv.  18),  the 
sacrifice  of  soul  and  body  (Eom.  xii.  1).  Nor  is  that  alL  For  observe :  The  Holy 
Supper  in  the  Christian  scheme,  both  as  an  oflering,  as  a  feast,  and  as  a  memorial, 
eon-esponds  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.  For  '"^liat,  let  us  ask,  was  the  meaning 
of  aU  those  sacrifices  which  the  Jews  "  offered  year  by  year  continually"  ?  They 
could  not  take,  away  sin.  They  could  not  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. 
Why  then  were  they  offered  ?  One  reason  was,  that  they  might  serve  as  memorials 
before  God  of  the  death  of  Christ.  They  were  silent,  but  eloquent,  reminders  of 
TTim  who  should  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  Perhaps  the  Jew  knew 
it  not  Perhaps  the  high  priest  himself  did  not  reaUze  it,  but  we  know  that  all 
those  countless  thousands  of  victims,  offered  year  after  year  and  century  after 
centm'v,  were  so  many  mute  jileadings  of  the  one  priceless  death.  And  as  they 
Bpoke  to  the  eternal  Father  of  the  Lamb  who  should  die,  precisely  so  do  the  bread 
and  the  wine  of  Christ's  sacrament  of  love  speak  of  the  Lamb  who  has  died.  The  fat 
and  the  blood  were,  the  bread  and  the  wine  are,  aU  avafivrjasts  (Num.  x.  10 ;  cf, 
Levit.  xxiv.  7;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  25;  cf.  Heb.  x.  3).  Our  Lord  Himself 
ealls  the  wine  "my  blood  of  the  new  covenant"  {to  alfid  fiov  rjjc  icaivijc  Sia9T]K7]g),  and 
we  are  surely  justified,  with  many  divines — John  Wesley  among  them — in  calling 
the  Holy  Eucharist  "  the  Christian  sacrifice." 

But  sacrifice  and  sacrament  have  another  point  of  contact.  For  some  at  least  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  peace  offerings  (see  on  ch.  viii.  63 — 65)  afforded  &  feast  to 
the  worshippers.  In  hke  manner,  the  sacramental  species  serve  not  only  as  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  death  (1  Cor.  xi.  26),  but  they  are  also  food  to  the  ftdthfol 
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soul  (1  Cor.  X.  16,  17 ;  Ileb.  xiii.  10 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  John  vi.  54,  55).  If,  there- 
fore, the  Koly  Communion  is  not  a  sacrifice,  properly  so  called  (inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  death),  it  has  these  marks  of  a  sacrifice,  that  it  is  an  oblation,  a  memorial;  and 
a  feast.  And  when  we  consider  these  remarkable  analogies,  we  can  har.lly  doubt 
that  even  the  sacrifices  of  Judaism  have  their  counterpart  in  the  institutions  of 
Christianity. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  Reformers  that  the  man  who  can  rightly  distinguish 
between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  should  thank  God  and  be  assured  tb;it  he  is  a  true 
theologian.  But  theologians  too  often  treat  them  as  if  they  were  antagonistic  or 
irreconcilable,  and  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Reformed  Churches  are 
specially  obnoxious  is  to  forget  the  continuity  of  gospel  and  law  :  to  forget  that  the 
Church  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  (Ephes.  u.  20).  If 
it  is  true  that  "  Vetus  Testamentum  in  Novo  patet,"  it  is  also  true  ^*  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  in  Vetere  latet." 

Ver.  19. —  The  ArTe  of  the  Covenant  of  ike  Lord.  This  temple  of  Solomon,  bo 
"  exceeding  magnifical,  "  this  "  holy  and  beautiful  house,  "  "  of  fame  and  glory 
throughout  all  lands " — why  was  it  built  ?  what  its  primary'  purpose  ?  It  waa 
above  everything  else  a  home  for  the  ark  (ch.  viiL  1,  6),  a  place  for  the  Divine 
Glory  which  hovered  over  it. 

In  this  temple,  unlike  the  shrines  of  Paganism,  there  was  no  statne,  no  simili- 
tude of  a  God.  Here  was  no  *'  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,"  no  Baal  or 
Asherah,  no  Apis  or  Osiris.  We  may  imagine  how  this  would  impress  the  Phoeni- 
cian workmen.  We  know  how  it  impressed  Pompeius  and  the  Romans.  There 
is  deep  significance  in  those  words  of  the  Roman  historian:  Inania  arcana,  vacua 
sedes.  Nothing  but  the  ark.  And  this  ark,  what  was  it?  It  was  a  coffer,  a  chest. 
It  was  nothing  in  itself;  but  it  was  meant  to  contain  something.  It  was  the  casket 
of  a  rare  jewel.  "There  was  nothing  in  the  ark,  save  the  two  tables  of  stone,"  &c 
(ch.  vui.  9).  It  was  the  "  ark  of  the  testimony."  So  that  the  temple  was  properly 
and  primarily  the  shrine  and  depository  of  the  tables  of  the  law  graven  with  th« 
"ten  words,"  "the  words  of  the  covenant"  (Deut.  iv.  13). 

Now  we  have  just  seen  that  the  temple  was  the  archetype  of  the  Church :  we 
have  seen,  too,  that  everything  in  Judaism  has  its  analogue  in  Christianity.  What, 
then,  let  us  ask,  was  the  significance  of  the  ark  ?  To  what  does  it  correspond  in 
the  new  dispensation  ? 

In  the  Church,  to  nothing.  The  "  words  of  the  covenant "  are  no  longer  kept  in 
the  dark.  No  ;  we  now  inscribe  them  on  our  chancel  walls.  In  the  "  sanctuary" 
of  the  Gotliic  church  the  ten  commandments  are  "  writ  large"  for  men  to  see. 

But  if  Judaism  was  really  the  outline  of  Christianity,  then  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  Christianity  answering  to  that  ark  which  was  the  core  and  centre  of  the 
Mosaic  system.  Certainly.  But  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  "  temples  made  with 
hands,"  but  in  those  other  "  temples"  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  bodies  of  believers, 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  vi.  19).  The  ark  was  the  soul  of 
Judaism.  It  may  fittingly  represent  the  souls  which  Christ  has  redeemed.  Temple, 
ark,  tables  of  the  law — these  severall}^  correspond  to  the  "  body,  soul,  spirit"  of  the 
Christian  man.  Within  the  temple  was  the  ark  ;  within  the  ark  the  tables.  Within 
the  auifia  is  the  i\>vxn  \  within  the  i^wx'/  ^^^  -n-vevfia. 

Nor  is  this  so  fancifid  as  it  seems.  For  are  not  our  bodies  the  "  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  ?  And  are  not  our  hearts—  i.e.,  our  inmost  being,  our  spiritual  part 
(1  Peter  iii.  4) — the  fleshy  tables  on  which  He  writes  His  law  ?  Yes,  in  the  "  new 
covenant "  God  writes  His  law  in  the  heart,  and  puts  it  in  the  inward  parts  (see 
Jer.  xxxi.  33  ;  c£  Ezek.  xi.  19,  20  :  2  Cor.  iii.  3).  In  the  face  of  these  scriptures, 
who  can  deny  that  the  ark  and  its  tables  have  their  analogues  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ? 

Such,  then,  being  the  symbolism  and  significance  of  temple,  ark,  and  tablee  of 
law,  what  are  their  lessons  ?     Among  others  these : 

1.  That  God  dwells  within  us.  No  longer  in  temples  made  with  hands,  but 
»*  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit "  (Isa.  Ivii.  16).     Did  the  She- 
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chinah  brood  over  the  mercy  seat  ?  Not  less  truly  does  God's  Spirit  dwell  (Rom. 
viii.  9)  and  witness  (ver.  16)  with  our  spirit.  Men  say  the  Shechlnah  has  left  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  It  has  enshrined  Itself  in  the  soul.  "  Christ  in  you" 
(Col.  i.  27) ;  God  dwelling  in  us  (1  John  iv.  12) ;  this  is  the  last  best  gospel  of  our 
religion.  The  Old  Testament,  Neander  says,  teUs  of  a  God  who  is  for  man.  In 
the  Gospels  we  hear  of  Emmanuel,  God  with  man.  But  the  Epistles  speak  to  us 
of  God  in  man. 

2.  That  God  torites  His  law  upon  us.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Church  there 
is  neither  ark  nor  tables  of  stone.  It  is  because  there  is  no  need  of  either.  This 
is  the  age  of  that  "  new  covenant"  of  which  the  prophet  spoke,  when  the  finger  ol 
God  should  write  the  law  upon  the  spirit,  and  when  the  Bath  Kol  should  speak 
within.  The  laws  of  our  country  are  so  voluminous  that  no  man  can  hope  to  know 
or  to  remember  them,  and  their  "  glorious  uncertainty  "  is  proverbial.  But  God's 
law  is  but  one  (Rom.  xiii.  9,  10  ;  Heb.  viii.  10  ;  x.  16)  ;  and  that  sweet  and  blessed 
statute  the  Spirit  graves  within  us.     Now  observe— 

8.  The  arh,led  by  Ood,  conducted  Israel  to  victory  and  rest.  In  the  joumeyings 
of  Israel  the  ark  went  before  them  (Num.  x.  33).  At  the  Jordan  it  opened  a  way 
for  them  (Josh.  iii.  14 — 17).  Before  Jericho  it  led  them  on  to  victory  (Josh.  vi. 
9 — 11).  Even  so  the  soul,  guided  and  taught  of  God,  passes  safely  through  its  pil- 
grimage, conquers  its  foes,  and  gains  its  heavenly  rest.  Let  us  yield  ourselves  to 
be  **  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  14). 

4.  The  ark,  led  by  man.  conducted  Israel  to  disaster  and  defeat.  When  the 
Israelites,  instead  of  foUounng  the  ark,  would  lead  it  (1  Sam.  iv.  3),  it  landed  them 
in  a  "  very  great  slaughter.'  It  proved  to  be  no  fetish,  as  they  had  hoped ;  it  only 
led  them  to  a  shameful  death.  "  It  is  one  thing  to  want  to  have  truth  on  our  side  ; 
another  to  want  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth  "  (Whately).  It  is  of  no  avail  to  have 
the  commandments  of  God,  imless  we  keep  them ;  to  know  His  wiU,  unless  we  do 
it.  And  if  we  lean  to  our  own  understandings,  the  sonl  wiU  make  shipwreck. 
Reason,  it  is  tnie.  is  "  the  candle  of  the  Lord ;  "  but  revelation  is  the  "  lamp  to  our 
feet  and  the  hght  to  our  path  "  (Psa.  cxix.  105 ;  cf.  Prov.  iii.  6,  6). 

5.  The  ark,  the  pride  of  Israel,  on  two  occasions  became  its  plague.  The  men 
of  Bethshemesh  looked  into  it,  and  died.  Uzzah  put  fortli  his  hand  to  steady  it, 
and  was  smitten  for  his  error  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  So  the  ark  teaches  the  much-needed 
lesson  of  reverence — reverence  for  God  and  the  tilings  of  God.  It  also  suggests 
that  dishonour  done  to  God,  or  disregard  of  His  law,  has  a  sure  retribution.  If 
we  stifle  otir  convictions  or  quench  the  Spirit's  light,  the  law  written  within  may 
hereafter  become  the  "  instrument  to  scom-ge  us." 

6.  In  the  second  temple  there  was  no  ark.  A  stone  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
place.  The  venerable  rehc  of  the  wilJemes*  life,  the  sacred  ches<,  and  its  still 
more  sacred  contents,  both  perished  in  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  9  sqq.) 
May  we  not  see  here  a  lesson  against  impenitence  ?  Over  how  many  sotils  may 
"  Ichabod  "  be  written  ?  The  ark  of  God  is  taken  I  The  soul  is  led  captive  of  the 
devil.  The  heart  of  flesh,  the  "  fleshy  tables  "  on  which  the  Spirit  loves  to  write, 
has  given  place  to  a  heart  of  stone — a  heart  as  cold,  as  hard,  as  senseless,  as  void 
of  all  grace  and  lolessing  as  this  stone  which  stood  in  the  oracle  in  the  room  of  the 
ark  of  the  ooveuant  of  the  Lord. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Yef.  1. The  Purposes  of  the  Temple.     The   three  chapters  thus  introduced 

describe  the  erection  and  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple.  Magnificent  as  the 
Ijr.ilding  was,  architecturally  and  artistically,  it  deserves  more  consideration  as  that 
which  was  the  divinely  appointed  centre  of  true  worship.  Its  significance  to 
Christians  can  hardly  be  overrated.  This  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  clearly  shows. 
While  it  stood  it  was  for  all  nations  a  witness  for  Jehovah  ;  and  now  that  in  suK 
stance  it  has  passed  away,  the  spiritual  truths  it  embodied  are  a  heritage  for  us. 
Essentially  it  was  one  with  the  tabernacle,  the  erection  and  ritual  of  which  w«r» 
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directly  revealed  by  God  on  Sinai.  Neither  in  principle  nor  even  in  minute  detail 
were  the  directions  of  Jehovah  about  its  construction  to  be  disobeyed.  From  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  down  to  the  hooks  for  the  curtains  the  command  ran,  *'  See 
that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the  mount." 
There  are  far-reaching  issues  ever  flowing  from  the  smallest  details  of  Divine  law. 
Great  meanings  are  wrapped  by  God  in  tiifling  things.  (Give  examples  of  this.) 
Solomon  was  right  in  superseding  the  tabernacle  by  the  temple.  The  tent  waa 
Buitable  for  the  wandering  hfe  of  an  unformed  nation,  but  the  stately  and  stable 
temple  for  an  organized  people  whose  pilgrimage  had  ended.  God's  utterances 
both  to  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  presence  of  the  Shechinah  on  the  day  of  con- 
Becration,  prove  that  the  erection  of  the  temple  was  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  temple  had  meanings  wliich  no  other  building  subsequently  erected  could  have. 
It  was  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  It  symbolized  much  that  was  revealed 
in  the  person  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.  11,  &c.),  and  much  that  is  now  existing,  not  on 
earth,  but  in  heaven  (Heb.  ix.  24,  &c.)  But,  though  its  symbolism  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  some  of  its  purposes  and  uses  are  things  of  the  present,  known  in  the 
places  set  apart  by  CluLiian  men  for  the  worship  of  God.  To  some  of  those  we 
now  refer. 

I.  The  temple  was  a  plack  of  sacbifice  (2  Chron.  viL  12).  The  sia-oflfering 
typified  the  atonement  made  by  the  Lnmb  of  God,  who  once  vrks  offered  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  This  is  the  fact  made  known  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
represented  by  the  broken  bread  and  ontpoiired  wine  of  the  Eucharistic  ienst.  No 
time  and  no  place  can  be  more  suitable  than  the  sanctuary  for  the  ackuowledgOMiil 
<^  BUf  and  the  expression  of  faith.     There  each  Ghristiau  siugs^ 

•'My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  bead  of  Thine.** 

n.  The  temple  was  a  place  for  prayer  and  praise.  Solomon  nsed  H  thns 
(ch.  viii.)  Incense  typified  it.  In  Isaiah  Ivi.  7  we  read,  "  My  house  shall  be  called 
a  house  of  prayer,  for  aU  people."  The  Lord  Jesus  referred  to  this  when  the  temple 
was  used  for  other  purposes  (Matt.  xxi.  13).  Describe  the  praise  of  the  temple. 
Many  there  imderstood  the  words,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord  ;  for  it  is  good  to  sing 
praises  imto  our  God ;  for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely."  Show  the  advan- 
tages of  united  praise,  the  promises  given  to  combination  in  prayer,  e.g.,  sympathies 
enlarged,  weak  faith  invigorated  by  contact  with  stronger  faith,  &o. 

III.  The  temple  was  a  place  for  the  coNSEcaiTiON  of  persons  and  thinos. 
There  priests  were  set  apart;  there  sometimes  prophets  were  called  (Isa.  vi)  ;  there 
dedicated  things  were  laid  before  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  v.  1).  Show  how  in  modern 
days  this  is  still  true  of  the  assembly  of  God's  people.  Men  are  there  roused  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  there  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 
Resolutions  and  vows  are  made  there  which  carry  with  them  the  impress  of  Divine 
approval.  The  cares  of  life,  its  purposes,  its  companionships  are.  there  made  to 
appear  in  their  Godward  aspect.  Through  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  heavenly 
hglit  falls  on  daily  toU,  and  men  learn  to  call  nothing  that  God  has  cleansed  com- 
mon or  unclean. 

IV.  The  temple  was  a  place  for  remembering  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The 
temple  was  incomplete  until  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  brought  m;  and  "  there 
was  nothmg  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb, 
when  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel  "  (1  Kings  viii.  9). 
Show  the  importance  of  organized  Christian  worship  as  a  perpetual  witness  for  the 
law  of  God.  In  the  busy  week  there  are  temptations  to  forget  it ;  to  put  expediency 
in  the  place  of  righteousness,  &c.  The  whole  tone  of  English  society  is  raised  by 
the  faithful  exhibition  of  God's  requirements  each  sabbath  day. 

V.  The  temple  was  a  place  fob  the  union  of  the  people.  The  Psalms  of 
the  Ascents  (Songs  of  Degrees)  show  this.  The  people  overlooked  their  social  dis- 
tinctions and  the  tribes  ignored  their  tribal  jealousies  when  they  ascended  the  sacred 
hill  to  ojoite  as  a  nation  in  the  worship  of  the  one  true  Qod.    Jeroboam  was  shrewd 
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enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  separate  kingiloms  to  exist  whila 
all  the  people  met  in  the  one  temple.  Hence  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and 
hence  in  our  Lord's  day  the  temple  on  Gerizim.  Show  how  in  the  Christian  Church 
the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  how  essential  Christian  pidnciple  is  to 
fuse  together  the  various  classes  of  society.  There  are  many  disintegi-ating  forces 
at  work — the  capitalists  and  the  working  classes,  for  example,  are  seriously  divided. 
Common  meetiug-gi-ound  cannot  be  found  in  the  home,  but  in  the  Church.  The 
recognition  of  the  one  Fatherhood  precedes  the  reahzation  of  the  one  brotherhood. 
Chiistiaus  are,  nnhappily,  divided  amongst  themselves.  Sectarianism  has  increased 
the  division  of  society.  Relief  is  to  be  foimd  not  in  form,  but  in  spirit ;  not  in 
union,  but  in  unity.  As  we  worship  together  and  work  together,  the  oneness  of 
which  we  dream  may  become  a  reality. 

VI.  The  temple  was  a  place  fob  the  eevelation  of  God  (see  vers.  10,  11; 
1  Chron.  v.  13 ;  vii.  2).  His  presence  is  not  confined  to  any  temple  made  with 
hands  ;  but  wherever  His  people  meet,  there  He  reveals  Himself  as  he  does  not  do 
unto  the  world.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them."  It  was  when  the  disciples  were  assembled  with  one 
accord  for  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  came.  So  may  our  assemblies  be  blessed  ; 
and  sinners  wUl.  find  pardon,  the  careworn  will  find  rest,  the  doubters  will  find 
faith,  the  weakly  will  find  strength,  and  the  despondent  wiU  fijid  hope  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  our  God. — A.  R. 

Ver.  7. — Building  in  silence.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  reverential  feelings  of 
those  engaged  in  so  holy  a  work.  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  him."  If  we  are  upbuilding  Christian  character  in  our- 
selves, or  in  our  children  ;  if  we  are  helping  to  rear  the  spiritual  temple  of  God, 
Buch  reverence,  as  opposed  to  thoughtlessness,  flippancy,  &c.,  should  characterize 
us.  The  silence  of  the  building  was  not  only  the  outcome  of  devout  feeling,  but  it 
was  (like  the  temple  itself)  symbolical  of  spiritual  truth  ;  as  we  propose  to  show. 
A  noble  temple  is  being  reared  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17 ;  Eph.  ii.  22 ;  1  Peter  ii.  6).  This 
temple  is  imperishable  and  unassailable  ;  that  of  Solomon's  was  pillaged  (1  Kings 
xiv.  25 ;  2  Kings  xii  17),  polluted  by  the  unworthy  (2  Kings  xxi,  4—7),  burnt  by  the 
enemy  (2  Kings  xxv.  9).  The  erection  described  in  our  text  teaches  us  something 
of  the  work  which  is  still  carried  on  by  the  builders  of  the  ti'ue  temple. 

I.  The  builders  of  God's  house  are  often  doing  a  secret  work.  Picture 
the  workmen  in  the  quarries,  the  moulders  in  the  clay,  the  artist  with  his  graving 
tool,  &c.  Their  names  were  unknown,  they  were  unreco£rnized  by  the  multitudes 
who  would  worship  in  the  temple  they  were  helping  to  buili  Illustrate  from  this 
the  work  of  mothers  influencing  their  children ;  of  visitors  to  haunts  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  whose  ministry  ot  love  is  not  known  to  their  nearest  friends;  of  Lterary 
men  in  obsciire  rooms  who  are  influencing  tlie  destinies  of  a  people,  &c.  Draw 
encouragement  from  this,  e.g.,  that  we  do  not  see  all  the  good  that  is  going  on  in 
England  and  abroad,  in  the  Churches  and  outside  them.  So  Elijah  was  cheered 
by  the  revelation  that  there  were  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal,  when  he  thought  he  alone  was  left  to  witness  for  Jehovah.  Refer  to 
the  Lord's  teaching  about  the  secret  progress  of  His  kingdom;  the  leaven  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal  ;  tiic  seed  cast  into  the  f-u-th  and  left  buried  by  thn  man 
who  sleeps  and  rises,  unconscious  that  it  is  sprii,  ig  and  growing  up  he  knows  not 
how. 

II.  Thb  builders  of  God's  house  do  varied  work.  Eniiraerate  some  of  the 
difiFereut  kinds  of  labour  and  of  skill  which  were  required  for  the  temple.  Show 
that  the  work  varied  in  dignity,  in  arduousness,  in  remunerativeness,  &c.  None  of 
it,  however,  was  without  its  value  or  final  efiuct.  Describe  the  multitudinous  forms 
of  Christian  activity,  and  the  advantages  of  such  diversity.  It  demands  self- 
abnegation,  it  calls  forth  all  graces  and  gifts,  it  makes  one  Christian  dependent  on 
another,  and  so  evokes  sympathy  and  tjives  place  for  co-operation,  &c.  Let  none 
despise  his  own  work,  nor  envy  another  his. 

TTT-  Tss  BUiiJ>B&s  OF  God's  housb'do  theib  wobk  witb  cabbfuIi  oomflbtb* 
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NES3,  How  exact  the  measurements,  Low  perfect  the  finish  of  work,  which  only 
required  to  be  brought  together  in  order  to  make  a  complete  whole.  Piece  joined 
piece  in  the  woodwork,  and  every  separate  casting  found  its  appropriate  niche. 
Nothmg  but  painstaking  acctu:acy  could  have  insured  such  a  result.  Yet  probably 
no  workman  knew  the  whole  design ;  he  was  only  intent  on  finishing  his  own 
appointed  work.  Observe  the  carefulness  of  God  in  httle  things,  whether  in  crea- 
tion or  in  moral  law.  Small  infringements  of  Divine  ordinances  bring  lamentable 
results.  Illustrate  from  the  consequences  of  disobedience  to  natural  law  in  pain, 
disease,  &o.  Argue  from  this  to  the  liigher  in  mental  and  moral  spheres.  Care- 
lessness is  not  tolerated.  How  much  less  in  concerns  of  the  soul.  Negligence  is 
sin.  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  "  There  must  be 
care  in  laying  the  foundations  of  heavenly  hopes  (see  Matt.  vii.  24 — 27).  Care  also 
is  required  in  doing  work  for  our  Lord.  *'  But  let  every  man  take  heed  how  h« 
buildeth  thereupon  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 15). 

IV.  The  builders  of  God's  house  are  more  akxious  for  thoroughness  than 
FOR  NOISE.  No  sound  of  hammer  or  axe  was  heard  to  call  the  attention  of  passers 
by  to  the  noble  work  going  on ;  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  saw  the 
etfects  of  the  quiet  labour.  Quietude  is  hard  to  obtain  in  the  activities  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  yet  God's  servants  must  have  it.  Christ  saw  His  disciples  were  excited, 
and  said,  "  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  the  desert  and  rest  awhile."  Mosea 
needed  the  solitude  of  Midian  and  of  Sioai ;  Elijah  the  loneliness  of  Horeb,  &o. 
Great  souls  are  fashioned  in  silence.  Our  lonely  times  are  our  growing  times. 
Exemplify  by  reference  to  a  man  laid  aside  by  illness,  to  a  mother  or  wife  who 
is  for  a  time  absorbed  in  ministry  to  some  invalid.  The  busy  workers  need  quiet 
most.  They  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  so  renew  their  strength.  Some  of  the  best 
work  done  for  Christ  is  silent.  It  is  not  proclaimed  by  large  organization,  ox 
applauding  crowds,  but  Hes  in  the  whispered  counsel,  the  interceding  prayer,  &c. 

V.  The  BUILDERS  of  God's  house  will  see  their  labour  issue  in  the  Divinr 
IDEAL.  The  work  was  widely  distributed,  secretly  done,  &c.,  but  all  was  tending 
to  an  appointed  end — the  temple.  The  building  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  master 
builder  before  it  had  material  existence.  So  with  God's  work.  A  Divine  purpose 
is  controUing  all,  aj)poiuting  all ;  and  out  of  what  seems  confusion  and  contradio- 
tion  He  will  bring  forth  "the  new  heaven  and.  the  new  earth."  Faithfully 
doing  each  one  what  hes  to  his  hand,  we  shall  all  find  that  what  we  have  done  has 
its  place  and  results  ;  that  our  "  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  Forgotten  and 
obscure  workers  will  have  their  reward  fi-om  Him  who  noticed  the  widow's  mite, 
and  gratefully  accepted  Mary's  offering.  We  shall  do  more  than  we  expect,  if  w» 
do  what  we  can. 

VI.  The  builders  of  God's  house  find  their  reward  in  the  glory  of  thei» 
God.  Describe  the  temple — complete  at  last — resounding  with  songs  of  praise, 
crowded  with  worshippers,  overwhelmed  by  the  Divine  presence — and  use  it  as  a 
type  of  the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  where  the  redeemed  serve  God  day  and 
night.  The  wish  of  God's  noblest  servant  is  that  God  may  be  glorified  whether  by 
life  or  by  death. 

Apply  the  idea,  of  silent  worTcing  to  what  God  ia  doing  in  each  Christian  heart 
by  the  discipline  of  Hfe  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  felt  within,  but 
it  is  not  known  or  heard  without. — A.  R. 

Ver.  23. — The  Mystery  of  the  Cherubim.  That  the  ehernbim  were  symbolio 
no  one  denies.  They  are  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  that  then-  meaning  has 
been  frequently  discussed.  Enumerate  some  of  the  opinions  held.  The  view  we 
accept  is  that  they  were  symbolic  representations  of  redeemed  humanity.  They 
were  intended  to  inspire  men  with  hope  of  redemption,  fi-om  the  day  when  the 
Lord  placed  them  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  till  the  vision  of  John  (Eev. 
xxi.)  is  fulfilled  in  the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth,"  wherein  the  cherubim  are  no 
longer  seen,  having  vanished  before  me  reality  they  symbohcally  represented.  In 
the  cherubim  we  are  reminded  of  the  following — 

L  Ths  PEBFECTiNd  OF  HUHANiTT.    Some  obscurity  lingers  ftbont  the  fonxifl  ol 
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these  beings.  Tliey  are  introduced  in  Genesis  without  a  word  of  description  ;  and 
in  Exodus  (xxv.  and  xxxvii.)  iittie  is  said  beyond  this,  that  they  had  "wings  and 
laces."  Turning  to  their  visionary  appearances — to  Ezekiel  and  to  John — there  ie 
variety  in  form.  But  whatever  latitude  there  may  be  in  detail,  the  leading  form 
was  always  that  of  a  man — e.g.,  Ezekiel  says  (ch.  i.  5),  *'  they  had  the  likeness  of  a 
man."  AVith  this,  other  creature  forms  were  combined,  viz.,  the  Hon,  the  ox.  and 
eagle.  These  were  selected  for  special  reasons.  They  belonged  to  the  noblest  king- 
dom, that  of  animal  life,  as  distinguished  from  that  wiiich  was  vegetable  or  mineraJ. 
They  were  amoni'st  the  highest  after  man  in  the  nature  of  their  life  ;  very  different, 
for  example,  fi-om  sea-anemones,  &c.  They  had  loftier  attributes  than  those  of 
other  creatures  ;  greater  powers  or  wider  usefulness.  Hence,  combined  with  the 
image  of  man  to  form  the  cherubim,  they  suggested  the  addition  to  him  of  the 
powers  ihey  specially  represented.  The  lion,  especially  to  the  Hebrews,  was  a  type 
of  kingly  viajesty  and  glorious  strength.  Give  quotations  from  Scripture.  The 
eagle,  with  its  keen  virion  and  swift  flight,  was  a  type  of  rapidity  of  thought  and 
movement  (Deut.  xxviii.  49  ;  Job  ix.  26;  Prov.  xxiii.  5).  The  ox,  used  in  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  carrying  home  the  sheaves,  and  treading  out  the  corn,  represented 
patient  and  productive  activity.  In  the  cherubim  all  these  were  grafted  on 
man — an  ideal  combination,  to  show  that,  though  man  was  the  highest  creature 
of  God  (he  alone  having  a  moral  and  a  rational  nature),  he  could  be,  and  would  be, 
ennobled  by  having  hereafter  the  powers  bestowed,  of  which  in  creature  Ufe  these 
animals  were  representatives.  Show  the  Scripture  evidence  for  expecting  in 
heaven  the  faculties  for  knowing,  for  serving,  for  enjoying,  which  we  have  not 
here. 

II.  The  fttlkess  of  lifb.  In  Ezekiel  and  Revelation  the  cherubim  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  "the  hving  ones"  {ariimantia,,  Sua).  This  expression  is  obscured 
in  oar  translation  by  the  unhappy  rendering  "beasts"  (Rev.  iv.  6),  &c.  The 
expression  denotes  life  in  its  hifihest  and  most  active  form.  In  harmony  with 
this,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  their  "  running  and  returning."  John  says,  "  they  rest  not 
day  nor  night."  Though  the  cherubim  in  the  temple  and  tabernacle  were  of 
necessity  stationary,  the  same  idea  was  there  expressed  by  the  outspread  wings.  The 
cherubim  pointed  on  to  the  plenitude  of  hfe,  Divine  and  spiritual,  over  which  weari- 
ness should  have  no  power,  and  towards  which  death  would  never  approach. 
"  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,"  &o.  "  T  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly,"  &c. 

III.  The  dwelling  with  God.  The  cherubim  were  always  associated  with  the 
Divine  Presence.  After  man  was  driven  from  Eden,  the  cherubim  was  placed 
there  to  occupy  the  place  he  had  forfeited  ;  where  life  was  full,  and  where  hohness 
was  a  necessity.  "SMien  the  tabernacle  was  constructed,  all  the  inner  curtains 
were  inwoven  with  cliernbic  figures,  and  images  of  cherubim  appeared  on  the 
sacred  ark,  which  was  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  This  was  repeated  in  the  temple,  as 
the  passa^^e  before  us  shows  ;  for  the  magnificent  cherubim,  each  ten  -^ubits  high, 
were  stationed  in  the  "oracle,"  the  place  where  ttie  Shechinah  proclaimed  God's 
presence.  We  must  add,  therefore,  to  the  ideas  we  have  dwelt  on — this  thought, 
that  the  life  represented  was  life  essentially  coimected  with  God  Himself.  Not 
only  will  the  life  of  the  future  be  full,  but  it  will  be  holy.  Holiness  will  be  its 
esseuce.  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."  "  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord."     "  Neither  shall  there  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth,"  &o. 

IV.  The  bliss  op  the  futohb.  A  careful  reading  of  Genesis  iiL  24  shows  that 
the  "  sword"  and  the  "cherubim"  were  not  only  distinct,  but  had  different  functions. 
The  rword  "  kept"  the  way  to  the  tree  of  Ufe,  so  that  it  was  more  accessible  to  faUeu 
man.  It  was  a  symbol  of  repulsion  and  alarm.  The  cherubim  "  kept"  the  garden 
in  a  difff^rent  sense.  They  did  not  deiend  it  against  man,  but  occupied  it  for  man, 
and  therefore  gave  to  tliose  wlio  were  shut  out  the  hope  of  that  which  the  promise 
of  Jehovah  had  already  announced.  The  presence  of  the  cherubim  said  to  fallen 
man  :  "  This  rcjnon  of  life  is  not  destroyed,  it  is  not  given  over  to  otlier  creatures, 
but  it  is  occupied  and  kept  provisionally  for  you  by  a  being  in  whom  your  natur« 
predominates;  and  hereafter,  you  yourself  changed,  euriohed  with  new  powerii, 
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restored  by  redemptive  love  to  holiness,  shall  share  Paradise  regained."  The 
means  of  realizing  this  became  more  clear  as  the  ages  rolled  by.  The  hope  that 
ideal  humanity  would  inherit  bliss  did  not  die  out,  but  the  method  of  its  fulfilment 
was  unfolded  in  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Not  only  did  the  cherubim  in  the  oracle 
witness,  as  the  cherubim  in  Eden  had  done,  but  once  a  year  the  high  priest, 
as  the  representative  of  the  people,  went  in,  and  stood  with  the  cherubim  in  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.  He  entered  not  "  without  blood,"  but  after  atonement  had 
been  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Apply  this  to  the  truth  revealed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Show  how  Christ,  who  has  atoned  for  the  world's  sin, 
has  entered  as  our  High  Priest  into  the  hoUest  of  all,  and  how  He  has  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  No  wonder  that  in  the  Revelation  "  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  "  is  depicted  as  being  the  object  of  heaven's  praise ;  the  link  between 
man's  guilt  and  God's  mercy. 

[For  justification  of  this  use  of  the  cherubim,  see  Fairbaim'a  "  Typology  of 
Scripture."] — A.  B. 

Ver,  2. — Tlae  temple  is  described  as  **  the  house  which  King  Solomon  built  for 
the  Lord."  This  idea  of  consecration  ran  through  the  whole  plan  of  the  building. 
Without  having  recourse  to  a  minute  and  fancihil  symbohsm,  we  see  clearly  that 
everj-tJiing  is  so  disposed  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God.  In  thb 
CENTRE  18  THE  ALTAR  OF  SACRIFICE.  "The  holy  of  holies,  hidden  from  g^-o  by  its 
impenetrable  veil,  strikes  with  awe  the  man  of  unclean  heart  and  lips,  who  hears 
the  seraphim  cry  from  beneath  their  shadowing  wings,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  AlmiL;hty  1"  (Isa.  vi.  8.)  The  temple  of  hohness  is  not  the  temple  of  natiire 
of  colossal  proportions,  as  in  the  East,  nor  is  it  the  temple  of  assthetic  beauty,  as  in 
Greece.  It  is  the  dwelling  place  of  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil  (Hab.  i.  13.)  Hence  its  pecuhar  character.  It  answers  thus 
to  the  true  condition  of  religious  art,  which  never  sacrifices  the  idea  and  sense 
of  the  Divine  to  mere  form,  but  makes  the  form  instinct  with  the  Divine  idea. 
Let  us  freely  recognize  the  claims  of  religious  art.  The  extreme  Puritanism 
which  thinks  it  honours  God  by  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  sesthetic,  is 
scarcely  less  mistaken  than  the  idolatrous  materialism  which  makes  beauty  of 
foi"m  the  primaiy  consideration.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  God  made  the  earth 
so  fair,  the  sky  so  glorious ;  and  it  was  under  Divine  inspiration  that  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  reared  in  such  magnificence  and  majesty  as  to  sti-ike  all 
beholders.  Only  let  us  never  forpjet  to  seek  the  Divine  idea  beneath  the  beauty  of 
the  form.  When  we  admire  merely  the  beautiful,  whether  in  a  temple,  as  did  the 
discijiles,  or  in  the  great  world  of  nature,  the  warning  words  of  Christ  fall  upon 
upon  our  ear:  "As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the  days  r'U  come  in  the 
which  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another"  (Luke  xxi.  6).  "  Tous  lea 
cieux  et  leur  splendeu/r  ne  valent  pas  le  soupir  d'un  seul  coeur."  Love  is  the 
crowning  beauty.  It  is  like  the  precious  vase  of  ointment  which  Mary  of  Bethany 
broke  over  the  feet  of  Christ.  Beauty  is  the  fit  associate  of  worship,  so  long  as  it 
is  kept  subordinate,  and  does  not  distract  our  minds  from  the  higher  spiritual 
realities  of  which  it  is  but  symbohc.  Let  us  seek  in  the  temple  of  nature  the 
high  and  holy  God,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  "the  invisible  things  of  Him  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  t.iat 
are  made"  (Rom.  i.  19).  Let  us  recognize  His  presence  beneath  the  arches  of  the 
mediaeval  cathedral,  among  the  memorials  of  a  worsliij)  which  we  om'selves  have 
left  behind.  Let  us  seek  Him  in  the  great  monuments  of  Christian  art,  whether 
reared  by  poet,  musician,  painter,  or  scul[)tor.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to' glorify  Him 
in  the  forms  of  our  worship,  while  we  sedulously  guard  against  the  wors>,ip  of  the 
form,  which  is  sheer  idolatry.  Such  are  the  principles  of  Christian  aesthetics,  which 
are  one  branch  of  Christian  morals.  "  The  beautiful  is  the  glory  of  the  true,"  says 
Plato.  When  one  comer  of  the  veil  which  hides  heaven  from  us  is  lifted,  th» 
Di\'iae  life  shines  forth  in  all  its  radiance  of  purity  and  beauty. — E.  de  P, 

Vers.  87,  SSL —  Tlte  Gloriout  House  of  the  Lord.    In  comparison  vith  oth«i 
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sacred  shrines  of  antiquity  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  small  in  its  dimensions 
and  lirief  in  the  time  of  its  building.  Nor  will  the  mere  fact  of  its  material 
Bpleudonr  account  for  the  extraordinary  interest  with  which  it  has  ever  been 
re.'.'.uded  —  an  interest  in  which  Jew,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  alike  partici- 
pate. Tlie  place  it  occupied,  the  part  it  perfoiToed  in  the  religions  histoiy 
of  the  world,  will  alone  account  for  this.  If  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  any 
pre-existing  model  as  suggesting  the  plan  of  its  structure,  it  is  to  Assyria  and 
not  to  Eg_ypt,  as  some  have  thought,  that  we  should  look  for  such  a  type. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  has  a  deep  Divine  meaning  which  raises  it  above 
comparison  with  any  other  temple  that  the  hand  of  man  has  ever  reared.  Let 
us  look  on  it  now  as  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  that 
fellowship  of  new-born  souls  of  whom  St.  Peter  says,  "Ye  also  as  Uving  stones  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,"  &o.  (1  Peter  ii.  6).  Note  certain  points  of  special 
interest  in  this  analogy — those  features  of  the  temple  which  are  suggestive  of 
gimilar  featm-es  in  the  spmtual  fabric  of  the  redeemed  Church. 

I.  The  firmness  of  its  foundation.  The  threshing-floor  of  Arannah,  the  site 
of  the  temple,  was  part  of  the  plateau  on  the  top  of  Moiint  Moriah  (2  Chron.  ui.  1). 
Solomon,  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area,  built  massive 
walls  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain,  filling  in  the  spaces  with  earth  ;  and 
the  foundations  of  these  walls  were  composed  of  huge  stones  bedded  and,  as  it 
were,  mortised  in  the  solid  rock.  How  forcibly  are  we  reminded  of  the  word  of 
Christ  to  Peter,  "  Upon  this  rock  wiU  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  heU 
shall  not  prevail  against  it"  (Matt,  xvi  18).  Whatever  the  bearing  of  this  word  on 
the  disciple  himself  may  be,  it  is  certain  tlaat  it  cannot  refer  to  him  apart  from  the 
grand  confession  he  has  just  made — "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God."  Peter  may  be  one  of  the  gi*eat  foundation  stones,  but  Christ  Himself  is  the 
Bohd,  primary,  unhewn  Rock  on  which  the  fabric  rests.  Not  so  much  any  truth 
about  Him,  but  the  personal  Christ  ux  the  grandeur  of  His  being,  the  integrity  of 
His  righteousness,  the  sti'ength  and  fidelity  of  lus  wondrous  love,  is  the  Church'i 
firm  foundation. 

II.  The  silent  process  of  its  strtjctiire.  **  There  was  neither  hammer,  nor 
axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building  (ver.  7).  This 
was  probably  in  obedience  to  the  prohiliition  recorded  in  Exodus  xx.  26  and 
Deuteronomy  xxvii.  5,  It  expressed  the  king's  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  work. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  scene  must  not  be  broken  by  the  clang  of  inharmonious 
sounds.  "  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  falaic  gi-ew."  Th«  fact  is  suggestive. 
The  building  up  of  the  Chmch  of  God  is  a  silent,  hidden  process.  Outward  visible 
agencies  must  be  employed,  but  the  real  constructive  forces  are  out  of  sight.  Trath 
works  secretly  and  silently  in  the  souls  of  men.  "  The  kingd»Ht  of  God  comcth 
not  with  observation."  Noise  and  show  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  sanctity  of  ik 
Clamour  and  violence  only  hinder  the  work.  Let  us  not  mistake  a  restless,  bxisy, 
fussy  zeal  for  the  externalities  of  Church  life  for  true  spiritual  serriee.  This  is  often 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  real  edification.  The  best  machinery  works  with 
least  friction  and  noise.  The  quiet,  thoughtful  workers,  who  move  on  steadily  by 
the  inspiration  of  their  holy  purpose,  without  much  public  recognition,  may  after 
all  be  the  most  efficient  builders  of  the  temple  of  God. 

III.  The  variety  op  the  agencies  by  which  the  wobk  was  done.  Foreign 
power  was  enhsted  in  the  service — Hiram  and  his  artificers.  Cedars  from  Lebanon, 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  from  Ophir  and  Parvaim,  brass  "  without 
weight"  from  the  foundries  of  Succoth  and  Zarethan — all  were  consecrated  to 
it.  So  also  with  the  spiritual  fabric.  The  resources  of  the  world  are  at  the 
command  of  Him  who  rears  it.  "  All  things  serve  His  mi^']:t."  All  beings,  with 
all  their  faculties,  are  at  His  disposal  All  streams  of  human  interest,  and  thought, 
and  speech,  and  activity  may  be  made  tributary  to  the  great  river  of  His  purpose. 
Our  faith  rests  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  so — that  just  as  our  physical  hfe  is 
nourished  by  all  sorts  of  ministriey.  near  and  remote,  so  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  world  is  being  built  up  by  a  vast  variety  of  agencies  which  it 
is  bejond  our  power  to  tiaoa.    All  humJEui  affairs  are  bat  as  the  scafiolding  within 
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which  the  structure  of  God's  great  house  is  slowly  rising  to  its  completion.  To 
this  structure  it  is  that  the  prophetic  word,  in  its  deepest  meaninj^,  may  be 
applied,  "The  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls"  (Isa.  Ix.  10).  And  in 
its  final  consummation  shall  be  fulfilled  the  apocalyptic  picture,  "  The  kings  of  the 
earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it."  (Eev.  xxi.  22). 

IV.  The  mingled  strength  and  beauty  of  the  fabric.  The  blocks  of  stone 
were  lined  with  cedar  planks,  and  the  cedar  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  ;  the 
walls  covered  with  carved  "  cherubims  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers;"  the 
brazen  pillars  crowned  with  "  hly-work."  The  building  was  not  of  large  dimen- 
sions, but  wonderful  for  its  combination  of  solidity  and  adornment,  partaking  of 
the  firmness  of  the  rocky  mount  on  which  it  stood,  glittering  in  the  sunhght,  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  royal  city.  How  much  more  truly  may  we  say  of  the 
spiritual  temple,  "  Strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary."  There  is  no  strength 
like  that  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  no  beauty  like  that  of  holy  character  : — 
strength  drawn  from  Christ,  the  living  Foundation,  the  reflected  beauty  of  that 
purer  heaven  which  is  the  eternal  home  of  God. 

V.  The  orderly  arrangement  op  its  parts  and  appurtenances.  The  temple 
was  framed  apparently  after  the  model  of  the  tabernacle,  but  with  doubled  dimen- 
sions and  more  enduring  materials,  and  that  was  "  after  the  pattern  shown  to 
Moses  in  the  mount " — all  regulated  with  regard  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
service  of  God.  Courts,  chambers,  galleries,  altars,  lavers,  utensils — all  consecrated 
to  some  sacred  use,  or  meant  to  enshrine  some  high  symbohc  meaning.  The 
gathering  up  of  a  complex  variety  of  parts  in  one  grand  structural  unity.  Such 
is  the  Church — an  aggregate  of  various  but  harmonious  and  mutually  helpful 
parts.  "There are  diversities  of  gifts  and  administrations  and  operations,  but  the 
same  Spirit "  (1  Cor.  xii.  4).  "  AU  the  building  fitly  framed  together,"  &c.  (Ephes. 
ii.  18).  "The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,"  &o.  (Ephes.  iv.  16).  It  would  seem  necessary  that  the  social 
reUgious  life  should  assume  some  visible  organized  form ;  and  though  there  may 
be  no  such  form  or  forms  ecclesiastical  that  can  claim  to  have  the  stamp  of  distinct 
Divine  approval,  yet  all  are  Divine  so  far  as  they  minister  to  the  general  edifica- 
tion and  preserve  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  They  each  and 
all  have  their  place  in  the  Divine  order,  if  they  help  to  fulfil  the  holy  uses,  and  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Lord. 

VI.  Its  sublime  distinction  as  the  habitation  of  God  (see  vers.  12,  18,  &c.) 
This  was  but  the  repetition  of  a  more  ancient  promise  (Exod.  xxv.  8  ;  xxix.  45). 
And  what  are  all  these  promises,  with  all  the  marvellous  manifestations  that  veri- 
fied them,  but  typical  foreshadowings  of  the  richer  grace  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Church  becomes  "the  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit"?  "  The  Most  High 
dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ; "  His  dwelling-place  is  the  feliowehip  of 
redeemed  souls. — W. 
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Solomon's  palaces  and  the  peepabation 
0»  THE  TEMPLE  VESSELS. — The  first  twelve 
verses  of  this  chapter  constitute  a  break  in 
the  long  account  of  the  Temple,  its  fumi- 
titre  and  its  consecration.  The  historian 
having  described  the  Temple  buildings,  be- 
fore he  passes  on  to  speak  of  their  contents 
pauses  for  a  moment  to  record  a  few  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  building  of  the  suite  of 


palaces  which  next  occupied  Solomon's  at-  j  was  he  seven  years  in  building  it."    Ch.vii.l 
tention.    The  LXX.,  possibly  following  an  [  then  proceeds,  "  And  he  was  building  hii 


older  arrangement,  hut  more  probably  (see 
next  note)  adopting  an  apparently  moife 
logical  and  methodical  order,  relegates  this 
section  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Ver.  1. — But  Solomon  was  building'  Ms 
own  house  thirteen  years  [There  is  no  con- 
trast implied  between  the  time  spent  upon 
the  temple  and  that  occupied  in  the  builcliug 
of  the  palace,  as  /he  word  "  but"  seems  to 
suggest.  The  close  connexion  which  exists 
in  the  original  is  interrupted  by  the  division 
of  chapters.     In  ch.  vi.  38  we  read,   "  So 
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oim   house    thirteen    years."      The  much 
longer  period  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the 
royal  palace  is  easilv  accounted  for.    In  the 
first  place,  the  buildings  were  much  larger, 
and  the  nndertakinp  nltogether  was  a  much 
more  extensive  one  (ver.  2).     Then,  though 
seven   years   only  were   consumed    in   the 
actual  building  of  the  temple,  yet  prepara- 
tions for  the  work  had  been  made,  both  by 
David  and  Solomon,  for  a  long  time  before- 
hand.   Lastly,  a  special  force  of  labourers 
would  appear  to  have  been  employed  on  the 
temple,    while    it    is    probable    that   they 
wrought  at  the  palaces  in  greatly  diminished 
numbers.     So  that  the  longer  period  spent 
over  his  own  house  does  not  argue  selfish- 
ness or  world]iiie=s  on  Solomon's  part.     On 
the  contrary,  it  speaks  well  for  his  piety  that 
he  built  the  temple  first  and  urged  on  that 
sacred  work  with  so  much   vigour.      The 
thirteen  years  date  from  the  completion  of 
the  Boven  years  of  ch.  vi.  38.     That  is  to 
say,  the  building  of  the  temple  and  palace 
together  occupied  twenty  years,  sis   is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  ch.  ix.  10.     It  is  therefore 
one   of  Stanley's  reckless  statements  that 
the  palace  "  was  commenced  at  the  same 
time  as  the   temple,  but  not   finished  till 
eight  years  afterwards"],  and  he  finished 
all  his  house.     [By  Solomon's  "  house  "  we 
are  not  to  understand  his  private  palace,  or 
residence  proper,  alone  (see  ver.  8),  but  a 
range  of  palaces,  more   or  less  connected, 
including  the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Le- 
banon "   (ver    2),  "the  porch  of  pillars" 
iver.  6),  the  throne-room  or  judgment  hall 
ver.  7),  his  own  house  and  the  house  of 
Pharaoh's    daughter    (ver.    8).       That    all 
these   are   comprehended  under   the   term 
"house"  is  evident  from  ch.  ix,  1,  10,  15; 
X.  12,  where  Solomon's  buildings  are  always 
spojien  of  as  two,  viz.,  "  the  house  of  the 
Lord  "  and  the  "king's  house." 

The  situation  of  this  string  of  palaces  is 
by  no  means  certain.  Josephus  says  it  stood 
over  against  (or  opposite)  the  temple,  which 
is  highly  probable ;  but  this  still  leaves  the 
question  of  site  open,  for  the  palace  would 
be  justly  described  as  avrucpvc  txmv  vaov, 
jyhether  it  stood  west  or  south  of  the 
Fauctuary.  Ewald  places  it  on  the  opposite 
ridge  of  Ophel,  i./"..  on  the  south  prolonga- 
tion of  the  tempie%iount ;  while  Fergusson, 
Bahr,«tc.,  locate  it  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Zion,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyropoean 
valley,  and  overlooking  it  and  the  whole 
city  of  David.  Recent  explorations  seem  to 
favour  Ewald's  view.  See  "Recovery  of 
Jerusalem,"  pp.  319  sqq.,  and  "Our  Work  in 
Palestine,"  p.  159  sqq.  WTien  we  remem- 
ber that  the  verv  site  of  Zion  is  disputeii,  it 
will  not  surprise  the  reader  that  questions 
of  this  kind  should  be  involved  in  uncer- 


tainty. And  when  it  is  farther  considered 
that  the  accumulated  debris  of  Jerusalem 
at  one  point  reaches  a  depth  of  120  feet,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  what  v  bstacles 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  settlement.] 

Ver.  2. — He  built  also  [Heh.  nnd  hp  Imilt. 
The  A.  V.  rendering  almost  contrail iots  the 
view  just  advauced,  viz.,  that  the  hcuse  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  was  part  of  "  all  the 
house"  (ver.  1)]  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon   [so  called,  not  because  it  was  a 
summer  residence  in  Lebanon,  as  some  have 
suppo.-ed,  nor  yet  merely   because  it   was 
built  of  Lebanon  cedar,  but  because  it  dis- 
played a  perfect  thicket  or  forest  (ly^)  of 
cedar  pillars] ;  the  len^h  thereof  was  one 
hundred  cubits  [the  temjjle  proper  was  60] , 
and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits  [The 
temple  was  but  20.     It  does  not  follow  that 
this  space  of  100  x  50  cubits  was  all  roofed 
in,  for  it  would  seem  as  it  the  house  waa 
built   round    a    courtyard.     Rawliuson   re- 
marks that  a  roof  of  75  feet  is  "  much  greater 
than  is  ever  found  in  A^^syria."     But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  there  icoi  any  such 
roof  here] ,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty 
cubits  [the  same  as  the  temple] ,  upon  four 
rows   of   cedar  pfUars    [How   these   were 
disposed  of,  or  what  was  their  number,  it  is 
impossible  to  say      Tlienius  says  they  wi-re 
400,  but  this  is  pure  coiijecture.     The  de- 
scription is  so  meagre  and  partial  that  it  it 
impossible  to  form   a  correct  idea  of  the 
buikling.     The  remark  made  above  (ch.  vi 
Introd.  Note)  as  to  the  temple  apphea  with 
still  greater  force  to  the  palaces.     "  There 
are  few  tasks  more  difficult  or  puzzling  than 
the  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient  buii'ling 
of  which  we  possess  nothing  but  two  verbsd 
descriptions;    and  these  difficulties  are  very 
much  enhanced  when  one  account  is  written 
in  a  language  like  Hebrew,  the  scieniifio 
terms  in  which   are,  from  our  ignorance, 
capable  of  the  widest  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion,  and   the  other,  though  written  in  a 
language  of  which  we  have  a  more  definite 
knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
could  never  have  seen  the  building  he  waa 
describing  "  (Fergusson.  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.658)] , 
with  cedar  beanos   [mniS,  cut  or    b^um 
beams]    upon  the  pillars.     [This   palace, 
according  to   Fergusson,   was    "  the    great 
hall  of  state  and  audieuce"  and  the  princi- 
pal building  of  the  range.     But  if  it  was 
this,  which  is  very  doubtful,  for  the  throne 
was  in  the  hall  of  judgment  (ch.  v.  7),  it 
would  seem  to  have  served  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  an  audience-chamber.  Among 
other  things,  it  was  certainly  an  armoury 
(ch    X.  17.     Of.  Isa.   ixii.   8J.     The   Arab. 
Vers,  calls   it   "  the  house  of    his  arms." 
Possibly  it  was  also  the  reaidenoe  ol  the 
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bodrgiiard  (cf.   xiv.  28  with  x.  17).    Bahr 

observes  that  the  arrangement  of  tho  palnccs 
accords  with  the  Jewish  eoneejatious  of  the 
kinply  office.  The  first,  the  armouiy,  re- 
prebtiiits  him  in  his  Uiihlant  character  (1 
Sam.  viii.  20),  the  Escond  in  his  judicial 
function  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  4 ; 
"  1  Kings  iii.  9),  while  the  third  shows  him  in 
his  private  capacity.] 

Ver.  3. — And  it  was  covered  [or  roofed] 
wltli  cedar  above  [cf.  vi.  9,  15]  upon  tlie 
beams  [niy'PV  lit.,  ribs,  the  word  used  in 
ch.  vi.  5  of  the  side  chavibers,  and  in  vi.  34 
(in  the  mascuhne)  of  the  leavs  of  the  doors] , 
that  lay  on  forty-flve  pillars,  fifteen  In  a 
row.  [RawUnson,  al.  are  much  exercised  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  ver.  2, 
which  f^peaks  of  four  rows,  But  the  ex- 
planation is  very  simple,  viz.,  that  the 
"  forty-five,  fifteen  in  a  ro«?  "  fioes  not  refer 
to  the  pillars  but  to  the  side  chambers  or 
compartments  (A.  V.,  "  beams  ").  The  de- 
scription is  so  very  loose  and  general  tliat 
positive  statements  are  out  of  place,  but  the 
meaning  certainly  appears  to  be  this,  that 
there  was  a  rooting  of  cedar  over  the  side 
chavibers  (which  rested  upon  the  pillars 
mentioned  in  ver.  2)  forty-five  in  number, 
fifteen  in  a  row.  It  is  true  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  is  against  this  view.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  LXX.  understood  thenunibt^rs 
forty-five  and  fifteen  to  refer  to  the  pillars, 
for  they  have  essayed  to  cut  the  knot  by 
reading  three  rows  instead  of  "four  rows," 
in  ver.  2.  Similarly  the  Arab,  in  ver.  3  reads 
sixty  instead  of  forty-five  ;  obviously  another 
desperate  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
a  corruption  of  the  text.  But  the  solution 
suggested  above  is  so  simple  and  natural 
that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  adopting  it. 
Bsihr  says  positively  that  forty-five  pillars 
could  not  have  supported  a  structure  100 
cubits  by  60  cubits,  "  nor  could  the  building 
have  been  named  '  forest  of  Lebanon  '  from 
forty-five  scattered  piUars."  It  would  follow, 
hence,  that  there  were  side  chambers  only 
on  three  sides  of  the  building,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  temple.  And  if  (as  has  been 
inferred  from  vers.  4, 5)  a  three-storied 
structure  is  here  described ;  if,  that  is  to 
say,  the  forty-five  chambers  were  divided 
fifteen  to  a  tier  or  story,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  they  would  be  distributed  six  to 
each  long  side  and  three  to  the  rear  (Bahr). 
This  arrangement — a  court  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  and  galleries — is  still  found  in 
the  East;  as  all  travellers  know.  And  in 
its  favour  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  such  as 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  plan  of  the 
temple.  The  ground-plan  is  the  same,  with 
tliis  difference;  that  a  comtvard  occupies  the 
place  of  the  temple  proper.] 


Ver.  4.— And  there  were  windows  [D''3p'^" 
same  word  as  in  ch.  vi.  4,  i.e.,  beams  or 
lattices.  Keil  understands,  beam  Uu/ers;  and 
Bahr,  vhenjelegte  Balken.  The  LXX.  has 
tcXivpCn'']  in  three  rows  [or  tiers.  All  wa 
can  say  is  that  there  is  a  possible  referencs 
to  three  stories  formed  by  the  three  rows 
of  beams] ,  and  light  [Ut.,  outlook.  HTno 
probably  means  a  wide  outlook.  LXX. 
X'^'pn,  aspectus,  prospectus]  was  aguinst 
light  in  three  ranks  [Heb.  three  times. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  side  chambers 
were  so  built  and  arranged  that  the  rooms 
had  their  windows  exactly  vis-a-vis  in 
each  of  the  three  stories.  Josephus  ex- 
plains, Qvpw^iam  rpiyXiKpoig,  windows  in  three 
divisions,  but  this  is  no  explanation  of 
the  words  "light  against  light,"  ifcc.  Fer- 
gusson  understands  the  three  outlooks  to 
mean,  first,  the  clerestory  windows  (ihat 
there  was  a  clerestory  he  infers  from  Josephus 
(Ant.,  vii.  5.  2),  who  describes  this  palace  as 
"in  the  Corii.'liian  manner,'*  which  cannot 
mean,  he  sa>s,  "  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
was  not  then  invented,  but  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Corinthian  oecus,  which  was  a  hall  with 
a  clerestory");  (2)  a  range  of  openings 
under  the  cornice  of  the  walls;  and  (3)  a 
range  of  open  doorways.  But  aU  this  ia 
conjecture. 

Ver.  5. — And  all  the  doors  an*  posts 
[For  ni-ITp  posts,  Theuius  would  read  DirnD 
outlooks,  after  ver.  4,  which  seems  a  natural 
emendation,  especially  as  the  LXX.  has 
xCjpai.  We  should  then  get  the  sense  of 
"  doors  and  windows  "]  were  square  of  beam. 
[The  word  translated  "windows  "  in  ver.  4; 
the  proper  rendering  is  beam,  and  the  mean- 
ing apparently  is  that  all  these  openings 
were  square  in  shape.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  height  of  the  rooms,  and  as  the 
commentators  are  not  agreed  whether  there 
was  one  story  or  three,  that  can  oB^ously 
be  only  matter  of  conjecture.  Kawlinson, 
who  thinks  of  but  one  hall,  with  three  rows 
of  windows,  supposes,  after  Houbipaut,  that 
one  row  was  placed  in  a  wall  which  ran 
down  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  Such  an 
arrangement,  he  observes,  was  found  by 
Layard  at  Nimrud.] 

Ver.  6. — And  he  made  a  porch  of  pUlars 
[Heb.  the  porch  of  pillars.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  covered  colonnade,  i.e. ,  it  had  a  roof 
but  no  sides.  The  pillars  were  its  only  walls. 
But  here  the  question  presents  itself,  \\  ■  ^ 
this  porch  the  vestibule  of  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  just  described?  From 
the  correspondence  between  its  width  and 
that  of  this  jialace,  Rawlinson  infers  that  it 
was  (cf.  ch.  \..  2,  3).  Bahr  believes  it  to 
have  been  the  porch  or  entrance  to  the  hall 
of  judgment  mentioned  in  the  next  verse, 
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while  Fergusson  again  assigns  it  an  inde- 
pendent position,  separate  from  either.  The 

term  porch  (DpiX),  the  meaning  of  which  is 
Burely  determined  by  its  use  in  ch.  vi.,  almost 
implies  that  it  must  have  served  as  the 
entrance  or  vestibule  to  some  building. 
But  the  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  itself 
a  porch  (see  below),  favour  the  idea  that  it 
was  an  independent  structure,  though  Eaw- 
linson  shows  that  "  most  of  the  Persepohtan 
porciies  had  small  pillared  chambers  at  some 
little  distance  in  front  of  them,"  and  refers 
to  the  Egyptian  propylaea.  Keil  argues 
that  this  pillar  hall,  as  he  calls  it,  stood 
between  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
and  the  judgment  hall.  Bahr,  as  remarked 
above,  sees  in  it  the  anterior  part  of  the 
judgment  hall,  which  latter,  he  adds,  bore 
to  it  the  same  relation  that  the  oracle  did  to 
the  temple-house.  He  observes  that  as  the 
ark  was  in  the  oracle,  so  the  throne  (ch.  x. 
18)  found  a  place  in  the  hall  of  judgment. 
This  structure,  therefore,  with  its  porch, 
mentioned  presently,  would  reproduce  the 
main  features  of  the  temple  arrangement. 
We  see,  consequently,  that  both  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  and  the  porch  of 
pillars  followed  in  their  outhne  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  temple.  Nor  is  this  at  all  sur- 
prising, considering  that  all  these  edifices 
probably  had  the  same  architect  or  designer] ; 
the  length  thereof  was  fifty  cubits  [the 
length,  i.e.,  according  to  the  view  last  ad- 
vanced of  the  two  divisions  of  the  building, 
viz.,  the  porch  of  pillars  and  the  porch  of 
judgment.  But  the  correspondence  of  the 
length  (or  width — the  same  word  is  used  of 
the  width  of  the  temple  jorch  ch.  vi.  3)  of 
this  porch  with  the  width  of  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  is,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable,  and  suggests  that  after  all  it 
may  have  been  the  porch  of  that  building. 
If  80,  the  resemblance  to  the  temple  would 
be  still  more  striking] ,  and  the  breadth 
[depth  ?]  thereof  thirty  cubits  :  and  the 
porch  [Heb.  a  porch]  was  before  them  [i.e., 
the  pillars.  The  woids  can  only  mean  that 
a  smaller  porch  stood  before  the  porch  of 
pillars,  or  colonnade] :  and  the  other  [omit] 
pillars  [i.e.,  the  pillars  of  the  minor  vesti- 
bule or  fore  porch"  and  the  thick  beam  [Heb. 
threshold]  were  before  them.  [The  broad 
threshold,  approached  by  steps,  and  the 
pillars  which  it  supported,  together  with  the 
roof  which  covered  them,  formed  the  front 
part  and  approach  to  the  larger  porch  or 
eolonnade.] 

Ver.  7  —  Then  he  made  a  porch  [or  the 
porch]  for  the  throne  where  he  might  Judge 
[i.e.,  it  was  at  once  audience-chamber 
(throne-room,  ch.x.  18)  and  court  of  justice] , 
•ven  the  porch  of  Judgment  [Stanley  re- 


marks that  this  "  porch,  or  gate  of  justice, 
still  kept  alive  the  likeness  of  the  old 
patriarchal  custom  of  sitting  in  judgment  at 
the  gate."  He  then  refers  to  the  "  gate  of 
justice"  at  Granada  and  the  "  Siblime 
Forte  "  at  Constantinople,  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  certain  tuat  "  this  porch  was 
the  gem  and  centre  of  the  whole  empire,"  or 
that  because  it  was  so  much  thought  of  a 
similar  but  sm  Jler  porch  was  erected  for 
the  queen  (ver.  8)  ("  Jewish  Ch„"  ii.  p.  195)] : 
and  it  was  covered  with  cedar  from  one 
Bide  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  [Heb.  from 
tlie  floor  to  the  floor,  as  marg.  Gesenius  under- 
stands these  words  to  mean,  "  from  one 
floor  to  the  other,"  i.e.,  to  the  cieling  (the 
floor  of  the  other  story) ;  in  other  words, 
the  walls  from  bottom  to  top.  So  the  Vulg., 
a  pavimento  usque  ad  summitatem,  and  Syr., 
a  fundamnito  ad  caelum-  ejus  usque,  which 
have  led  Tiicnius  to  suggest  the  reading 
nm;?.  ni;  (unto  the  beams)  instead  of 
^212^1  "ly.  Keil  thinks  the  cieling  served 
as  the  floor  of  an  upper  story,  built  over 
the  porch  of  judgment,  but,  as  Bahr 
observes,  no  such  upper  story  is  even  hinted 
at  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  A.  V.  rendering  is  to  be  retained, 
the  meaning  being  that  the  whole  space, 
both  of  wall  and  cieling,  from  one  side  of 
the  floor  to  the  opposite  side,  was  covered 
with  cedar.] 

Ver.  8.— And  his  house  where  he  dwelt 
[i.e.,  his  private  residence.  Not  to  be 
identified  with  the  "  house  "  of  ver.  1.  The 
term  is  here  expressly  restricted  to  his 
dwelUng-house.  There  it  as  cleaily  includes 
all  the  several  palaces]  had  [or  was.  The 
'*  court "  is  apparently  in  apposition  to  "  his 
house."  The  words  in  italics,  here  as  else- 
where, merely  darken  the  sense]  another 
[Heb.  the  hinder']   court   within   [For  the 

US3  of  ?  ri''2p  =  within,  compare  ch.  Ti. 

16  ;  Num.  xviii.  7,  and  see  Gesen.,  Thesanr. 
i.  193]  the  porch,  which  was  of  the  like 
work  [i.e.,  the  walls  were  covered  with 
cedar  The  reference  is  clearly  to  materials, 
adornment,  &c.,  not  to  size].  Solomon 
made  also  an  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  to  wife  [Heb.  he  made 
aho  a  house  for  .  .  .  whom  Solomon  haa 
taken,  i.e.,  married] ,  like  unto  this  porcb. 
[This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  privatt. 
residence  of  the  queen,  not  the  harem 
where  all  the  wives  and  concubines  (ch.  xi. 
8)  were  collected.  It  was  evidently  distinct 
from  and  behind  the  residence  of  the  king, 
an  arrangement  which  still  prevails  iu 
Eastern  palaces.] 

Ver.  9. — All  these  [i.f.,tnildings,palaceg] 
were  of  costly  [or  precious ;  cf.  ch.  v.  31 
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»nd  vers.  10,  11]  stones,  according  to  the 

measiires  of  hewed  stones  [lit.,  of  sqttaring 

or  hewing,  same  word  in  chs.  v,  31  (Heb.),  vi. 

36,  and  Isa.  ix.  9,  (fee.    All  the  stones  in  thes=e 

several   buildings   were   shaped   to   certain 

Bpeciiied  dimensions] ,    sawed    with    saws 

'_"13|  is  obviously  an  onomatopoetic  word, 

like  our  saw.   Gesenius  cites  aaipio,  serro,  &c. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  saws  were  apparently 

all    single-handed,   do  not  seem  to  have 

applied  this  instrument  to  stone,  but  part 

of  a  double-handed  saw  was  found  at  Kim- 

rud  (Layard,  p.    195,  and  Diet.  Bib.,  art. 

"  Saw  ").     That  saws  were  in  corumon  use 

and  were  made  of  ii-on  is  implied  in  2  Sam. 

xii.  31] ,  within  and  without  [It  is  not  quite 

clear  whether  the  meaning  is  that  the  two 

surfaces  exposed  to  view,  one  within  and  the 

other  without,   the  building   were   shaped 

with  saws,   or  that  the  inner  and  hidden 

surface  of  the  stone  was  thus  smoothed  as 

well  as  the  exposed  parts] ,  even  from  the 

foundation  unto  the  coping  [or  corbels.     It 

is  generally  agreed  (Gesen.,  Keil,  Bahr)  that 

the  reference  is  to  the  "  projecting  stones 

on  which  the  beams  rest,"  though  Thenius 

would  understand  battlements  (Deut.  xxii.  8) 

to  be  intended.     But  for  these  a  different 

word  is  always  used,  and  the  LXX.  yelaog 

signifies  the  projection  of  the  roof,  not  an 

erection  upon  it] ,   and  so  on  the  outside 

toward  the  great  court  [i.e.,  the  pavement 

of  the  court  was  of  sawed  stones  (see  ver.  12).] 

Ver.  10. — And    the    foundation    was    of 

costly  stones,  even  great  stones  [Bahr  says, 

"  Even  the  foundations  which  from  without 

were  not  seen,  were  composed  of  these  great 

stones."     But  the  meaning  evidently  is  that 

the  formdation  stones  were  larger  than  those 

reared  upon  them],  stones  of  ten  cubits 

[i.e.,  ten  cubits  long,  and  of  proportionate 

width,  (fto.] ,  and  stones  of  eight  cubits  [The 

foundations  of  the  palaces,   consequently, 

were  much  less  than  those  of  the  temple 

platform,  some    of  which  would    measure 

16  cubits.     See  note  on  ch.  v.  17.] 

Ver.  11. — And  above  [i.e.,  upon  the 
foundation  stones  just  described]  were 
costly  stones,  after  the  measxires  of  hewed 
stones  [It  is  implied  here  that  the  stones  of 
•  the  supers  truct  are  were  less  than  those  of 
the  foundation.  It  is  also  implied  that  the 
fonner  were  more  carefully  smoothed  and 
faced  than  the  latter]  and  cedars.  [Heb. 
cedar.^ 

Ver.  12. — And  the  great  court  round 
about  [The  palace,  again  like  the  temple, 
had  two  courts.  The  lesser  is  refeiTed  to 
m  ver.  8,  and  was  enclosed  among  the 
buildings.  The  great  court  probably  sur- 
rounded the  entire  structure]  was  [enclosed 
by  a  wall]  with  three  rows  of  hewed 
stonei,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams   [The 


latter  formed  the  coping.  The  wall  of  tha 
court  of  the  palace  thus  resembled  that  of 
the  temple.  See  on  ch.  vi.  36.  In  all 
these  coincidences  we  have  tokens  of  the 
same  designing  hand] ,  both  for  the  inner 
court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  [This  sudden 
digression  from  the  court  of  the  palace  to 
the  temple  is  suspicious,  and  suggests  either 
a  mistranslation  or  corrupticr  of  the  text. 
The  historian  evidently  meant  lu  say  that 
the  wall  of  the  coart,  in  its  three  rows  ol 
stones  and  its  cedar  coping,  resembled  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple ;  and,  according 
to  some  grammarians  (Gesen.,  Ewald),  this 
meaning  may  well  be  conveyed  by  the  text 
as  it  stands,  1  in  Hebrew  ser%ing  sometimes 
to  institute  a  comparison  (Prov.  xxv.  3,  12, 
20  ;  xxvi.  14,  Ac.)  "  As  in  the  court,"  &c. 
But  the  instances  just  cited,  being  proverbs  or 
apophthegms,  are  not  strictly  parallel  with 
our  text.  It  seems  better,  on  the  whole, 
however,  to  retain  the  text  in  this  sense  than 
to  replace  1  by  D,  reading  ^^•^?D  or  "lVn3 
for  ~ivn?1.  "IXnn^  (Horsley)  is  quite  inad- 
missible, as  the  constr.  case  never  has  the 
art.] ,  and  for  the  porch  of  the  house.  [It 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7)  or  the  porch  of 
the  temple  is  here  meant.  The  immediate 
context  favours  the  latter.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  court  or  enclosing 
wall  other  than  the  inner  court.  Eawlinson 
decides  for  the  porch  of  judgment,  "which," 
he  says,  "  had  a  planking  of  cedar  over 
the  stone  pavement "  (ver.  7).  But  ver.  7 
(where  see  note)  rather  excludes  than  in- 
cludes the  pavement.  The  reference  is 
probably  to  the  "  court  within  the  porch," 
mentioned  in  ver.  8.] 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  royal 
palaces,  the  author  proceeds  to  mention  the 
vessels,  &o.,  used  in  the  temple  service,  pre- 
facing his  description  by  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  great  Tyrian  artist,  by  whom 
they  were  for  the  most  part  cast,  and  pos- 
sibly designed  also. 

Ver.  13.— And  king  Solomon  sent  [rather, 
had  sent  (2  Chron.  li.  13)]  and  fetched  Kiram 
out  of  Tyre.  [This  is  our  historian's  brief 
version  of  the  transaction  which  is  recorded 
in  2  Chron.  ii.  7—14.  He  has  not  men- 
tioned before  (ch.  v.  6)  Solomon's  request 
for  a  master-builder.  Hiram,  like  his 
namesake  the  king,  is  elsewhere  (2  Chron. 
ii.  13  ;  iv.  11,  16)  called  Iluram  or  Ilirom 
(ver.  40).  See  note  on  ch.  v.  1.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  the  king  calls  him 
"  Huram  my  father  "  (see  note  there)  ;  in 
the  last  he  is  designated  "  Huram  his 
father."  The  title  «'Ab"  (cf.  Gen.  xlv.  8, 
41,  43 ;  2  Kings  ii,  12 ;  T.  13 ;  vi.  21 ;  of. 
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viii.  9)  shovrg  the  high  e=teem  in  which  he  ' 
ivas  held.  It  can  hardJy  be.  as  some  have 
supposed,  a  proper  name.  It  may  .siirnify 
•  counsellor,"  or  mnstor,  i.e. .  master-builder. 
The  Tyrians  evidently  regarded  him  with 
some  pride,] 

Ver.  14. — He  was  a  wldotT's  son  of  tli« 
tribe  of  Napht;ili  [In  2  Chron.  ii.  14  he  i« 
described  as  the  "  son  of  a  woman  of  the 
daughters  of  Dan.*  The  discrepancy  is 
only  apparent  For  in  the  first  place  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  ixnderstand  by 
Dan  the  tribe  of  that  name.  It  may  weU 
refer  to  the  town,  formerly  Leshem  (Jo^h. 
xix.  47),  or  Lai.-^h  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  27),  colo- 
nised by  the  Danites,  and  thenceforward 
bearing  their  name  (ver.  29),  which  was 
situated  witlun  the  borders  of  Naphtali. 
If,  however,  it  is  preferred  to  see  in  the 
"  daughters  of  Dan"  a  tribal  reference,  we 
may  suppose  (with  Keil,  al.)  that  the  woman 
was  originally  a  Dauite,  but  became,  through 
her  first  husband,  "  of  the  tribe  of  Napli- 
tali."  Bat  the  first  explanation  is  the  more 
simple  and  obvious] ,  and  Ms  father  was  a 
man  of  Tyre  [i.e.,  Hiram  was  the  son  (not 
stepson,  or  adopted  son,  as  the  Rabhins)  of 
a  mixed  marriage.  In  earlier  times  Laish 
had  but  Uttle  intercourse  with  the  Zitlo- 
nians  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  is  nowhere  stated 
that  the  inhabitants  were  of  Phceuician 
extraction  ;  nor  can  it  be  jnstlv  inferred 
from  this  passage] ,  a  worker  in  brass  [or 
copper.  Brass  is  a  compound  of  copper 
and  zino  ;  but  JT^nj  originally  and  strictly 

signifies  a  pure  metal  (Dent.  viii.  9  ;  xxxiii. 
25,  &0. ;  Job  xxviii.  2).  There  were  copjjer 
mines  in  Palestine,  and  the  art  of  working 
this  metal  was  known  at  a  very  remote 
period  (Gen.  iv.  22,  Heb.,  and  see  Wilkin- 
son's "  Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  iii.  p.  243  ; 
and  De  Sougemout,  "  Age  du  Bronze,"  p. 
180).  In  later  times  the  word  sometimes 
denoted  brass  (x<i^6c),  or  copper-bronze 
(a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin).  Cf.  Jer. 
vi  28.  From  2  Chron.  ii.  14  we  learn  that 
Hiram  was  "  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in 
timber,"  &o.  From  the  mention  of  brass 
only  in  this  passage,  and  in  ver.  45,  it  has 
been  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  "  the 
work  that  he  personMlIy  did  for  Solomon  " 
w£i3  "limited  to  works  in  brass"  (Ilawlin- 
son).  It  is,  perhaps,  safer  to  say  that  brass 
only  is  mentioned  here,  because  the  follow- 
ing  section  treats  exclusively  of  the  brazen 
ornaments,  (fee,  of  the  sanctuary  (Keil). 
It  would  almost  seem,  however  (see  note  on 
Ter.  48).  as  if  he  was  not  emvl'^yed  to  make 
the  vessels  of  gold.  Nor  does  tins  s<ip;io. 
sition  really  contradict  the  statement  made 
below,  vis.,  that  he  wrooj^bt  all  Solomon's  -< 


wor'k]  :  and  he  was  filled  with  wisdom,  and 
understanding,  and  cunning  [or  knowledge, 
as  the  same  word  is  rendered  Exod.  xxxi.  3, 
where  similar  language  is  used  of  BezaleeL 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  words 
"  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,"  used  of  the 
He- blew,  are  not  ajiplied  to  the  Tyrian 
workman]  to  work  all  works  In  brass.  And 
he  came  to  king  Solomon  [probably  witn  a 
cou^;.l nable  number  of  assistants] ,  and 
wrought  all  Ills  worlL 

Ver.  15. — For  be  cast  two  pillars  of  brass 
[The  process  of  casting,  as  practised  by  the 
ancients,  receives  considerable  Ulustra-tion 
from  the  paintings  of  Thebes  (see  Wilkinson, 
"Anc.  Egypt." ii.  pp.  234,  256;  Kitto,  "Daily 
Bib.  nius."  SoL  and  Kings,  pp.  72,  73)],  of 
eighteen  cubits  high  apiece  [Heb.  eighteen 
cubits  was  the  height  of  tJie  one  column. 
This  was  the  height  of  the  shaft  (cf.  2  Kings 
XXV.  17  ;  Jer.  Hi.  21).  To  this  must  be  added 
the  capital  (vers.  16,19),  which  measured  five 
(or,  according  to  some,  nine)  cubits,  and  prob- 
ably the  pedestal.  The  pillars  were  hollow, 
the  metal  being  four  finger  breadths  thick 
(Jer.  Iii.  21).  In  2  Chron.  iii.  15  the  height 
is  given  as  thirty-five  cubits — a  discrepancy 
which  has  been  variously  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers  {e.g.,  Abravanel, 
}yIovers,  Wordsworth),  this  represents  the 
total  length  of  the  two  pillars  (each  pillar 
consequently  being  17J  cubits)  —  an  idea 
which,  perhaps,  finds  some  sUght  support 
in  the  word  employed  ^IX  Imgth.     Here  it 

is  npip  height.  By  others  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  total  height  of  base,  column, 
and  capital  was  thirty-five  cubits,  which,  if 
not  incredible,  is  very  improbable.  Othen 
think  it  a  part  of  that  systematic  redupUca- 
tion  of  the  heigLts  of  edifices  by  the 
chronicler,  of  which  we  have  already  had 
an  instance  in  ch.  vi.  (where  see  notej.  But 
the  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that, 

by  a  clerical  error,  thirty-five  (D?)  has  been 
substituted  in  the  text  for  eighteen  (IT). 
So  Keil  and  Bahr]  :  and  a  line  [or  thread] 
of  twelve  cubits  did  compass  either  of 
them  [Heb.  the  second  column]  about.  [It 
must  not  be  suppo.-ed,  from  the  fact  that, 
the  height  of  the  one  column  is  given,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  other,  that  they 
were  dissimilar  in  height  and  breadth  or 
girth.  There  has  probably  been  an  acci- 
dental abbreviation  of  the  full  expression, 
"  Eighteen  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  one 
pillar,  and  eighteen  cubits  was  the  height 
of  the  other  pillar ;  and  a  line  of  twelve 
cubits  compassed  the  one  pillar,  and  a  Une 
of  twelve  cubits  compassed  the  other  pillar." 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  peoa* 
liarity  results   from  the  actual  ws%iem  of 
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measurement  employed  in  this  case.  An 
they  were  castings,  it  would  be  needless  to 
measure  both  pillars,  and  so  the  length  may 
havG  been  ascertained  from  the  first,  and 
the  breadth  from  the  second.  The  columns 
would  thus  be  about  twenty-seven  feet  high, 
and  about  six  feet  in  diameter.] 

Ver.  16. — And  he  made  two  chapiters  [or 
capitals]  of  molten  [Heb.  pourfd]  brass,  to 
put  upon  the  tops  [Heb.  heads]  of  the 
pillars  :  the  height  of  the  one  chapiter  was 
five  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  other 
chapiter  was  five  cubits  [In  2  Kings  xxv. 
17  the  height  is  given  as  three  cubits ;  but 
this  is  obviously  a  clerical  error.  See 
2  Chron.  iii.  15 ;  Jer.  lii.  22.  A  much 
more  important  question  is  whether  the 
chapiter  (JTinil  same  word,  akin  to  "ir|?, 
crown)  of  four  cubits  mentioned  in  ver.  19 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  part  of  this  chapiter, 
or  something  additional  and  superposed, 
the  entablature,  e.^.  The  former  appears 
the  more  probable.  See  note  on  ver.  19. 
But  it  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  the  latter 
view  that  it  would  make  the  entu-e  chapiter, 
or  both  members,  nine  cubits  high ;  no 
less,  that  is,  than  one-half  the  length  of 
the  shaft.  No  doubt  to  modem  ideas  this 
appears  wholly  disproportionate ;  bxit  a 
double  chapiter,  beaiing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  shaft,  is  found  in  some  of  the 
buildings  of  Persepolis  (Fergusson,  Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1457).  From  the  expression  of 
vers.  41,  42,  "  the  bowls  of  the  chapiters  " 
(cf.  2  Chron.  iv.  12,  13  ;  Jer.  hi.  23),  and 
the  word  "belly"  (ji33)  in  ver.  20,  we  gather 
that  the  chapiters  were  bowl-shaped,  or 
bellied  out  something  Uke  the  so-called 
••  cushion  capital  "  in  Norman  architecture. 

Ver.  17. — And  nets  [Gesen.,  lattice ;  Keil, 
plait.  "  It  seems  almost  m  vain  to  try  and 
speculate  on  what  was  the  exact  form  of  the 
decoration  of  these  celebrated  pillars.  The 
nets  of  checker- work,  and  wreaths  of  chain- 
work,  <feo.,  are  all  features  applicable  to 
metal  architecture  ;  and  though  we  know 
that  the  old  Tartar  races  did  use  metal 
architecture  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
bronze,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial, every  specimen  has  perished,  and  we 
have  now  no  representations  from  which  we 
can  restore  them "  (Fergusson,  Diet.  Bib. 
i.c.)]  of  checker  work  [the  Hebrew  repeats 
theword  :  netsof  net-work,  or  plaits  of  work  of 
plait'],  and  wreaths  [or  cords,  twisted  work, 
».«.,  festoons]  of  chain  work  [the  wreathed 
or  twisted  festoon  probably  resembled  a 
chain] .  for  [or,  to,  i.e.,  were  on]  the  cha- 
piters which  were  upon  the  top  of  the 
pillars;  seven  for  the  one  chapiter,  and 
seven  for  the  other  chapiter  [The  LXX. 
having  here  Sicrvov,  it  is  clear  that  the  text 
they  had  read  n33(^  "a  net,"  and  not  nya&^ 
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"seven."  Some,  accordingly,  would  read,  "a 
net  for  the  one  chapiter,  and  a  net,"  Ac. 
But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
change.  "  This  decoration  consisted  of 
sevgn  twists  arranged  as  festoons,  which 
were  hung  round  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  " 
(Keil).  The  comparison  with  "  chain  work  " 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
intertwined  threads,  wliioh  crossed  and  re- 
erossed  each  other,  bore  a  rough  resemblance 
to  the  linki  of  a  chain. 

Ver.  18. — And  he  made  the  pillars  [There 
is  evidently  a  confusion  of  the  text  here. 
Probably  we  should  read,  with  some  Ml^S. 
D''JD"in,  the  pomegranates  (so  LXX.),  in- 
stead of  DniCyn,  or  rather,  we  should 
transpose  the  two  words,  reading  pome- 
granates  where  theMasoretic  text  ha.^  pillars, 
and  vice  versa.  "  The  pomegranate  was  one 
of  the  commonest  ornaments  of  Assyria. 
...  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  symbolical 
meaning  was  attached  to  it,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  selected  as  a  beautiful  natural 
form  "  (Rawlinson).  Wordsworth  charac- 
teristically sees  in  its  many  ripe  seeds,  "  an 
expressive  emblem  of  fruitfuhiess  in  good 
works."  According  to  Bahr,  it  is  an  image 
of  the  law  or  covenant  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
seeds  represent  the  separate  commands 
(Symbolik,  ii.  122, 123).  In  the  tabernacle  it 
was  pourtrayed  in  works  of  divers  colours  on 
the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Exod. 
xxviii.  33,  34  ;  xxxix.  24).  All  the  Scrip- 
ture notices  of  this  fruit  prove  its  great 
abundance  in  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  23 ; 
Josh.  XV.  32  ;  xxi.  25 ; — in  the  two  last 
passages  it  appears  as  the  name  of  a 
town — Cant.  iv.  3,  13  ;  viii.  2  ;  Joel  i.  12 ; 
Haggai  ii.  9,  &c.)  It  was  also  well  known 
to  the  Egj-ptians  (Num.  xx.  5)],  and  [or 
even]  two  rows  round  about  upon  the 
one  network  ["  The  relation  between  the 
two  rows  of  pomegranates  and  the  plaited 
work  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally and  correctly  assumed  that  one  row 
ran  round  the  pillars  below  the  plaited 
work  and  the  other  above"  (Keil).  The 
pomegranates,  one  hundred  in  number  in 
each  row  (2  Chron.  iii.  16),  four  hundred  in 
all  (2  Chron.  iv.  13;  Jer.  hi.  23),  would 
thus  form  a  double  border  to  the  chain 
work] ,  to  cover  the  chapiters  that  were 
upon  the  top,  with  pomegranates  [rather, 
on  the  top  of  the  pillars,  as  the  transnositinn 
mentioned  above  and  the  sense  require]; 
and  so  did  he  for  the  other  chapiter. 

Ver.  19.— And  the  chapiters  that  wer» 
upon  the  top  of  the  pUlaxs  [It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  words,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  vers.  16, 17, 18,  can  refer 
to  a  different  —  a  second  and  superposed 
capital  (EawUnson),  or  to  the  entablature 
(Fergusson)]  were  of  lily  work  [ix.,  ba$$i- 
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relievi  in  imitation  of  flowering  lilies.  Prob- 
ably the  bowl-shaped  chapiter  was  treated 
as  a  full-blown  Uly,  just  as  the  capitals  of 
Egj-ptian  pillars  took  the  form  of  the  lotus. 
The  molten  sea  was  similarly  treated  (ver. 
26).  TheHly  (]'^VC^,iiom\:'ry,  to  be  white), 
was  undoubtedly  an  emblem  of  purity. 
Bahr  observes  that  it  may  justly  be  named 
"  the  flower  of  the  promised  land,"  and  that 
as  the  lotus  was  the  rehgious  flower  of  the 
Indian  and  Egyptian  religions,  so  was  the 
lily  of    the    Jewish]  in  tbe  porcli   [These 

words,  dS'XS,  are  very  obscure.  Keil 
understands  "  as  in  the  hall "  (cf .  cara  rb 
aiXdfi,  LXX.)     But  that  idea  would  have 

been  expressed  by  D?'l^^^,  and  nothing  is 
said  elsewhere  about  any  lily-work  in  the 
porch  (Bahr).  Ewald,  too,  thinks  the 
decoration  of  the  porch  is  referred  to,  and 
holds  that  a  description  of  this  lily-work 
must  once  have  preceded  this  statement, 
though  it  is  now  wanting.  Thenius,  al. 
suppose  them  to  refer  to  the  popition  of  the 
pillars  within  the  porch,  and  the  "four 
cubits "  mentioned  presently,  they  take 
to  indicate  the  diameter  of  the  capitals. 
Wordsworth  would  render  "  inside  or  to- 
ward the  porch,"  and  imderstands  that  the 
lily-work  was  only  on  the  inside  of  the 
pillars.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  conclusion] ,  four  cubits. 
[This  may  either  mean  that  of  five  cubits 
{which  was  the  height  of  the  entire  capi- 
tal), four,  and  these  the  upper  four  (ver. 
22),  were  covered  with  lily -work,  while  one 
cubit  at  the  bottom  of  the  capital  was  orna- 
mented with  chain-work  or  festoons — we 
can  hardly  beUeve  that  nets,  chains,  and 
iuy-work  were  all  combined  in  the  same 
space,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  position  of  the 
pillars  in  the  portico.] 

Ver.  20.— And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two 
pillars  had  pomfijjranates  [Instead  of  the 
italics,  KeU  would  supply  Hiram  made,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  any  improve- 
ment. We  have  already  heard  more  than 
once  that  he  made  the  chapiters.  It  is 
better  to  supply  projected  or  were,  as  in  the 
preceding  verse.  This  verse  is  extremely 
obscure  ;  but  its  design  appears  to  be  to  ex- 
plain how  the  bowl  of  the  chapiter  projected 
above  its  base]  also  above  [?.«.,  above  the 
neck,  or  lowest  cubit,  on  which  was  the  net 

and  chain-work],  over  against  [n?3j;^Qwith 
two  prefixes  is  a  rare  form]  the  belly  [or 
"bowl"  (ver.  41)]  which  was  by  [Heb. 
beyond,  on  the  other  side  of,  i.e.,  as  it 
appeared  to  a  spectator  standing  below]  the 
network  :  and  the  pomegranates  were  two 
bundled  in  rowi  [This  agrees  with  the  total" 


of  four  hundred,  as  given  in  ver.  42,  and  in 
2  Chronicles,  and  with  the  "  hundred  round 
about"  {i.e.,  the  number  in  each  row)  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  Ui.  23.  We  gather  from  this 
latter  passage  that  ninety-six  out  of  th« 
hundred  faced  the  four  quarters,  for  this  ii 
apparently  the  meaning  of  nnn,  wirid- 
wards;  see  Ezek.  xlii.  16 — 18,  not  that  the 
pomegranates  could  be  "set  in  motion  by 
the  play  of  the  wind,"  as  Ewald  confidently 
affirms.  The  remaining  four  pomegranates, 
of  course,  occupied  the  four  comers.  The 
necessary  inference  from  this  statement, 
viz.,  that  this  part  of  the  capital  was  four- 
square, seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  commentators]  round  about  upon  the 
other  chapiter.  [Some  words  have  evidently 
dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  here,  as  in  ver. 
15.  The  text,  no  doubt,  originally  stood 
•'  two  hundred  in  rows  round  about  the  one 
chapiter,  and  two  hundred  in  rows  round 
about  upon  the  other  chapiter."  There  has 
been  no  intentional  compression — that  is 
not  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  languages — 
but  an  accidental  omission,  occasioned  by 
the  recurrence  of  almost  identical  words. 

Ver.  21 — ^And  he  set  up  the  piUars  in  the 
porch  [We  are  now  confronted  by  the  much 
vexed  questions,  (1)  What  was  the  position, 
and  (2)  what  the  purpose,  of  these  two 
columns  ?  Were  they  in  the  porch,  or  be- 
fore it?  And  were  they  architectural  or 
monumental  t  Did  they  support  the  roof  of 
the  porch,  or  were  they  isolated  and  detached, 
after  the  manner  of  obeUsks  ?  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  Bahr,  that  they  stood  in  the 
porch,  but  that  they  fonned  no  part  of  the 
building,  i.e.,  that  they  were  not  for  any 
structural  use,  but  simply  for  ornament. 
This  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  result 
from  the  following  considerations  :  (11  The 
language  used  favours  a  position  witmn  the 

porch.  We  have  here  D^Sp  {  =  "  at  or  in 
the  porch,"  perhaps  for  the  porch,  as  Bahr), 
and  in  ver.  19  (where  see  note)  D?1X3.  And 
with  this  agree  the  expression  of  the  Chron. 
"before  (\jS'?)  the  house,"  and  "before 
(\3r'?y)  the  temple"  (2  Chron.  iii.  15, 17). 
The  pillars  would,  however,  be  "before  the 
temple,"  whether  they  stood  within  or  in 
front  of  the  porch,  and  it  may  be  safely 
allowed  that  the  language  of  the  historian  ii 
not  decisive  one  way  or  the  other.  The  pre- 
positions of  the  text,  however,  seem  to  lend 
some  support  to  Bahr's  view.  (2)  We  know 
that  "  the  Phoenicians  used  isolated  metal 
columns  as  sacred  ornaments,  so  that  Hiram 
would  be  familiar  with  such  a  mode  of 
ornamentation  "  (Bawlinson).  "  Whenevef 
in  coins  or  histories  we  get  a  represent*. 
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tion  of  a  Phoenician  temple,  it  always  has 
a  pillar  or  pillars  stauding  within  or  before 
it"  (Stanley),  (3)  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  these  columns,  twenty-three 
feet  in  height,  were  adapted  to  serve  as 
supports  to  the  roof  of  the  porch.  The 
height  of  the  latter  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  twenty,  thirty,  and  sixty  cubits, 
and  whichever  estimate  is  preferred,  the 
columns  would  appear  to  be  of  an  unsuitable 
altitude.  Fergusson  says  they  were  "  appro- 
priate to  support  the  roof  of  the  porch,"  but 
then  he  conceives  the  columns  to  be  in  all 
twenty-seven  cubits  high  (see  on  ver.  19),  and 
allows  the  remainmg  three  cubits  for  the 
slope  of  the  roof).  But,  as  we  cannot  be 
certain  either  of  the  height  of  the  porch  or 
of  the  column,  this  is  an  argument  of  which 
very  little  can  be  made.  (4)  If  the  pillars 
were  part  of  the  building,  they  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  of  the  same  material, 
i.e.,  wood  or  stone.  Their  metaUic  com- 
position is  certainly  an  argument  for  their 
monumental  character.  It  can  hardly  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  this  view,  however, 
that  they  are  mentioned  amongst  the 
vessels  or  articles  of  furniture,  for  the  his- 
torian might  fittingly  describe  the  pillars 
here,  as  being  the  principal  of  the  "  works 
in  brass "  which  Huam  wrought,  even  if 
they  did  form  the  supports  of  the  roof  of 
the  porch.  Nor  are  we  justified,  consider- 
ing the  extreme  brevity  and  the  partial  cha- 
racter of  the  description  of  the  temple,  in 
affirming  that  they  would  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  building,  had 
they  formed  part  of  the  edifice.  (5)  The 
remark  of  Stieglitz  (cited  by  Bahr)  that  "  it 
was  their  separate  position  alone  which 
gave  these  pillars  the  impressive  aspect  they 
were  designed  to  wear,"  lends  some  httle 
support  to  this  view.  So  also  does  (6)  The 
fact  that  these  columns,  and  these  alone, 
received  special  names.  '•  No  ai'chitectural 
portion  of  the  building  received  a  name" 
(Keil).  But  this  argument,  again,  is  not  to 
be  unduly  pressed,  for  to  some  it  may  seem 
that  the  names  they  bore  would  have  a 
special  propriety  and  an  enhanced  signi- 
ficance, if  the  columns  coutiibnted  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  edifice.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  one  of  considerable 
complexity,  the  more  so,  as  it  is  maintained 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  roof  thirty  feet  in  width  without 
some  such  pillars  to  support  the  beam  (Fer- 
gusson); but  the  balance  of  evidence  appears 
to  favour  the  view  that  Jachin  and  Boaz 
were  monuments  erected  in  the  porch,  to 
dignify  the  sanctuary,  and  to  symbohze  the 
power  and  eternity  of  the  Being  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated] :  and  he  set  up  the  right 
pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Jachlm 


[i.e.,  he  shall  establish,  as  marg.  The  name 
expressed  the  belief  that  God  would  preserve 
and  protect  the  new  fane.  It  is  true  that  a 
Jachin  is  mentioned  (1  Chron.  ix.  10 ;  xxiv. 
17),  as  head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David,  while  a  Boaz  was  one 
of  Solomon's  ancestors,  but  the  columns 
could  hardly  be  named  after  them,  or  an 
private  persons.  Ewald  suggests  that  th^ 
were  named  after  "  some  favomites  of  the 
time,  perhaps  young  sons  of  Solon  on." 
The  idea  of  Thenius  that  these  name  s  were 
engraved  upon  the  pillars  is  not  wholly  im- 
probable, though  of  course  it  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  text]  and  \e  set  up  the  left 
pillar  [the  left  as  one  faced  them  from 
the  house.  The  right  hand  is  iden ,  ified  with 
the  south  in  ver.  39] ,  and  called  the  name 
thereof  Boaz.  \Mavg.  in  it  is  strength.  Prob- 
ably "  in  Him,  i.e.,  God,  is  its  strength" 
(cf.  Isa.  xlv.  24).  The  thought  of  Jachin, 
"  He  will  estabhsh,"  is  thus  continued  ;  and 
the  two  pillars  pointed  ahke  to  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  true  support  and  upholder  of 
His  sanctuary.  The  LXX.  interpretation 
of  these  two  names,  KaTopOuxng  and  'lax/'C 
(2  Chron.  iii.  17),  svccess  and  strength, 
though  very  far  from  literal,  preeerres  theii 
fundamental  ideas. 

Yer.  23. — And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars 
was  lily  work  [a  repetition,  in  the  Hebrew 
manner,  of  ver.  19.  The  "  lily  work,"  which 
probably  involved  two  things,  (1)  that  the 
L.ipital  had  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  "fall 
blown  Uly-cup"  (Bahr),  and  (2)  that  repre- 
sentations of  the  leaf  of  the  lily  were  pour- 
trayed  upon  it  (as  in  the  cornice  of  1  ersepolis, 
an  illustration  of  which  will  be  found  Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1457),  was  a  not  unfitting  finial  to 
the  column,  as  it  formed  a  sort  of  cr  own  or 
chaplet  upon  it.  The  two  pillars  would 
thus  resemble  two  giant  plants,  the  column 
answering  to  the  stalk,  the  capital  to  the 
flower.  The  ideas  of  architecture,  it  is  well 
known,  have  very  frequently  been  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Ver.  23. — The  writer  now  passes  on  to 
descrilje  the  brazen  vessels  made  by  Hiram 
for  the  temple  use.  And  he  made  a  [Heb. 
the]  molten  sea  [so  called  on  account  of  its 
unprecedented  size  and  capacity.  It  was 
designed,  like  the  laver  of  brass  in  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  18 — 20),  to  contain 
the  water  necessary  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
priests.  For  its  size  and  shape  see  below] , 
ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  the  other 
[Heb.  from  his  Up  to  his  lip]  round  all 
about  [i.e.,  circular] ,  and  his  height  was 
five  cubits  [this  was  the  depth  of  the  vessel, 
exclusive  of  its  foot  or  base]  :  and  a  line  of 
thirty  cubits  did  compass  it  roimd  about. 
[The  historian  obviously  uses  round  num- 
bers when  he  ^eaks  of  the  diameter  as  ten 
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and  the  circamference  as  thirty  cubits.  If 
the  diameter  was  exactly  ten,  the  circumfer- 
ence would  of  course  be  about  31^  cubits. 
But  the  sacred  writers  seldom  aim  at  pre- 
cision. 

Ver.  24. — And  under  the  brim  of  it  round 
about  [The  edge  of  the  laver  was  curved 
outwards  (ver.  26)]  there  were  knops  [see 
note  on  ch.  vi.  18.  The  text  of  2  (Jhron. 
iv.  3,  Dnp3  ("  the  similitude  of  oxen"),  is 
obviously  a  clerical  error  for  D'^pS  (KeU), 
but  whether  HIDT  is  an  interpolation  may 
well  be  doubted.  Keil  thinks  it  was  intro- 
duced to  explain  the  mention  of  oxen] 
compassing  [Heb.  surrounding,  some  word] 
It,  ten  In  a  cubit  [It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  each  gourd  or  knop  was  "  a  Uttle 
over  two  inches  in  diameter"  (Keil),  for  they 
may  not  have  been  in  close  contact,  and, 
moreover,  the  cubit  was  probably  18  inches] , 
compassing  the  sea  round  about  :  the 
knops  were  cast  In  two  rows,  when  It  was 
cast.  [Lit.,  two  rows  ;  the  knops  were  cast 
in  its  casting.  The  "brass,"  of  which  the 
laver  was  composed,  had  been  taken  by 
David  from  the  cities  of  Hadarezer  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  8  ;  1  Sam.  viii.  8,  LXX.)] 

Ter.  25. — It  stood  [Heb.  standing]  upon 
twelve  oxen  [The  import  of  the  number 
twelve  is  well  explained  by  Bahr,  Symbolik, 
i.  201  sqq.  Like  seven,  it  is  compounded  out 
of  three  and  four.  But  the  primary  reference 
here  is  to  the  twelve  tribes] ,  three  looking 
toward  the  north,  and  three  looking  toward 
the  west,  and  three  looking  toward  the 
Boutli,  and  three  looking  toward  the  east 
[So  the  tribes  in  the  camp  formed  a  square 
round  the  tabernacle,  three  on  each  side — 
east,  south,  west,  and  north  (Num.  ii.)] :  and 
the  sea  was  set  above  upon  them,  and  all 
their  hinder  parts  were  inward.  [The  same 
regard  of  the  cardinal  points  (see  Bahr, 
Symbolik,  i.  210  sqq.)  has  been  noticed  in 
the  pomegranates  on  the  capitals  of  the  two 
columns.  See  note  on  ver.  20.  KeU  says 
the  feet  of  the  oxen  no  doubt  rested  on 
a  metal  plate,  so  that  they  were  fixed  and 
immoveable;  but  this  lacks  proof.  The 
oxen  would  be  immoveable  in  any  cas^, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  metal  and  the 
Tiater.  All  conjectures  as  to  the  height  and 
size  of  the  oxen  are  necessarily  of  little 
value. 

Ver.  26. — And  It  was  a  handbreadth  thick 
[{.'•.,  three  inches] ,  and  the  brim  thereof 
was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup  [Heb. 
and  his  Up  like  the  work  of  thi-  lip  of  a  cup, 
i.e.,  curved  outwards] ,  with  flowers  of  llUes 
[lit.,  "a  blossom  of  lilij.''  Keil  understands 
"ornamented  with  lily  flowers,"  but  the 
rtrict  interpretation — the  "  lily  blossom  " 
being  in  apposition  to  "oup" — requires  xiM 
to  refer  the  words  to  the  shape  rstber  than 


to  the  ornamentation  of  the  laver.  The  lip 
was  curved  like  a  lily] :  it  contained  two 
thousand  [In  Chron.  and  by  Josephus  the 
number  is  given  as  3000.  This  may  have 
resulted,  as  Keil  thinks,  from  confotmding 
i  and  2  but  it  is  suspicious  that  so  many  erf 
the  numbers  of  the  Chronicles  are  exagge- 
rations. The  common  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy,  viz.,  that  it  held  2000  hatha 
"  when  filled  to  its  ordinary  height,  but 
when  filled  to  the  brim  3000  "  (Wordsworth), 
appears  to  me  hardly  ingenuous]  baths. 
["  The  data  for  determining  the  value  of 
the  bath  or  ephah  are  both  scanty  and  con- 
flicting "  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1741).  Josephus, 
the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  says  that 
it  equalled  the  Attic  metre tes  (about  8^  gals.), 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  waB 
"  really  famUiar  with  the  Greek  measures  " 
(ib.)  At  any  rate,  if  this  statement  is 
correct,  his  other  statement  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  laver  must  be  altogether  erroneous, 
since  2000  baths  would  equal  17,000  gala., 
and  a  hemispherical  laver  could  not  possibly 
have  contained  more  than  10,000.  The 
attempt  has  been  made,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sea  was  a  hemisphere,  as  Josephus 
aflSrms,  to  calculate  from  its  capacity  the 
value  of  the  bath,  which  in  that  case  would 
be  about  four  gallons.  But  there  is  good 
reason  for  doubting  whether  the  laver  was 
hemispherical — such  a  shape  would  be  ill 
adapted  to  its  position  on  the  backs  of 
oxen — and  some  have  maintained  that  it 
was  cylindiical,  others  that,  like  the  laver 
of  the  tabernacle,  it  had  a  foot  (Exod,  xxx. 
18)  or  basin.  The  prevailing  opinion  of 
scholars,  however,  appears  to  be  that  it  was 
30  cubits  in  circumference  only  at  the  lip, 
and  that  it  bellied  out  considerably  below. 
While  the  shape,  however,  must  remain  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  we  are  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  its  purpose.  It  was  "  for  the 
priests  to  wash  in"  (2  Chron.  iv.  6) — not,  of 
course,  for  immersing  their  whole  persons, 
but  their  hands  and  feet  (Exod.  xxx.  19,  21). 
The  priests  (after  Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15, 
<fec.)  ministered  barefoot.  It  was,  accord- 
mg  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  provided  with 
taps  or  faucets  (Bahr).  It  has,  however, 
been  held  by  some  that  the  water  issued 
forth  (as  in  the  Alhambra)  from  the  liona' 
mouths.  It  is  probable  that  a  basin  of  some 
sort  was  attached  to  it.  Whether  the  laver 
was  filled  by  the  hand  or  by  some  special 
contrivance,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  eay. 
We  know  that  provision  was  made  for  storing 
water  hard  by.  The  present  writer  was  privi- 
leged in  1861  to  explore  the  great  reservoir, 
the  Bahr  el  Khebir,  still  existing  undemeatb 
the  Haram  area,  at  a  time  when  very  few 
Europeans  had  seen  it  (see  Pal.  Explor. 
Fund,  No.  vii. ;  Barclay,  "  City  of  the  Qreat 
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King ;"  Porter,  Handbook,  L  pp.  134,  138). 
The  water  was  probably  brought  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  at  Bethlehem,  though  *'  a 
foantain  of  water  exists  in  the  city  and  is 
running  unto  this  day,  far  below  the  sur- 
face" ("  Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  p.  103). 
Tacitus  mentions  the  fons  perennis  aqruu 
and  the  pisciruxe  cistemaeque  servandis  im- 
hribtu. 

Ver.  27.. — And  he  made  ten  bases  [or 
ttomis,  niJIDP,  from  ]'\2,erectusstetit.  The 
description  of  both  the  bases  and  the  lavers 
which  they  supported  (vers.  27 — 39)  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  bases  (as  the  name  implies)  were  simply 
stands  or  pediments  for  the  lavers]  of 
brass  ;  four  cubits  was  the  len^h  of  one 
base  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  thereof, 
and  three  cubits  the  height  of  it  [tbey 
were  rectangular,  or  box-sliaped,  six  feet 
sqcare  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 

Ver.  28. — And  the  work  of  the  bases  wa» 
on  this  manner  [Heb.  and  this  the  work  of 
the  base]:  they  had  borders  [mil DO  (from 
"130,  clansit)  means  strictly  enclosings,  i.e., 
sides,  forming  the  stand.  They  "^vere panels, 
because  of  the  borders  or  ledges  mentioned 
presently,  but  this  was  the  accident  of  their 
construction.  The  translation  "  border" 
gives  a  totally  wrong  impression],  and  the 
borders  were  between  the  ledges  [Heb.  the 
sides  were  hetween  the  borders,  i.e.,  were 
enclosed  by  ledges  or  frames. 

Ver.  29. — And  on  the  borders  [panels] 
that  were  between  the  ledges  were  lions 
[i.«.,  figures  or  bas-reliefs  of  lions],  oxen, 
and  cherubims  ["  The  lion  and  the  ox  are 
the  two  animal  forms  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  .Assyrian  decoration"  (Eawlinson). 
They  have  also  found  a  place  through  the 
cherubim,  in  the  symbolism  of  Christianity]: 
and  upon  the  ledges  there  was  a  base  above 
[i.e.,  there  was  a  pedestal  or  stand  (|3  ;  see 
ver.  31)  of  some  sort  for  the  laver,  upon  the 
square  basis] :  and  beneath  the  lions  and 
oxen  were  certain  additions  [Heb.  wreaths, 

festoon.^,  n^'?  (cf.  Prov.  i.  9),  corona]  made 
Of  t>'i"  work.  [Heb.  pensile  or  hanging 
work,  Tlio  from  TV  descendit  ;  Vulgate, 
dependentia.  It  would  seem  that  on  the 
panel,  beneath  the  figures  of  animals,  etc., 
were  .•sculptured  hanging  festoons  of  flowers. 
Ver.  30.  — And  every  base  had  four  brazen 
wheels  [As  the  lavers  were  used  for  washing 
*'  such  things  as  they  offered  for  burnt 
ofifering  "  (2  Chron.  iv.  6),  and  consequently 
would  require  to  be  continually  emptied  and 
refilled,  they  must  of  necessity  be  move- 
able, so  that  they  could  be  taken,  now  to 
the  sea,  or  other  reservoir,  now  to  the  altar] , 
and  platea  [Heb.  axles]  of  licasa  :  and  the 


four  comers  [Eeh.  feet ;  Di'3  signifies  step, 
thence  foot,  and  is  here  used  of  artificial 
feet.  These  were,  no  doubt,  at  the  four 
corners,  and  served  to  raise  the  stand  above 
the  wheels,  so  that  the  foliage,  S:c.,  was  not 
hidden]  thereof  had  undersetters  [Heb. 
shoulders.  "  The  bearings  of  the  axle " 
(Gesen.)  must  be  meant.  The  bases  had  four 
feet,  which  apparently  terminated  in  a  sort 
of  socket  or  fork,  into  which  the  axletrees 
were  inserted]  :  under  the  laver  were  under- 
setters [Heb.  the  shoulders]  molten  [or 
cast],  at  the  side  of  every  addition.  [Lit., 
opposite  to  a  man  (i.e.,  each)  were  wreaths. 
The  explanation  of  Eeil  is  that  "  from  the 
feet  .  .  .  there  ascended  shoulder  pieces, 
which  ran  along  the  outside  of  the  chest  and 
reached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  basin,  which 
was  upon  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and,  aa 
shoulders,  either  sujiported  or  helped  to 
support  it. "  He  thus  understands  the 
"  shoulder "  to  extend  from  the  foot,  or 
axletree,  to  the  bottom  of  the  laver.  But 
it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  these  shoulders 
were  within  the  stand ;  that  they  started 
from  its  upper  comers,  i.e.,  "from  under 
the  laver"  (as  in  the  Hebrew),  passcl 
down  along  its  inner  angles,  and  emerged 
below — the  stand  may  well  have  had  no 
bottom — in  the  shape  of  feet  or  forks, 
which  rested  on  the  axletrees.  and  sup- 
porter] both  stand  and  laver.  Over  against 
this  internal  shoulder-blade  or  support  was 
placed  externally  a  wreath.  But  Eahr  de- 
spairs of  arriving  at  any  just  and  adequate 
understanding  of  this  arrangement,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  drawings,  it  is  perhaps 
hopeless  that  we  shall  ever  interpret  the 
words  with  certainty.] 

Ver.  31.— And  the  month  of  It  [Heb. 
his  mouth.  I  incline,  with  Keil,  to  think 
the  mouth  of  the  laver  just  mentioned 
(1*3  masc.)  is  referred  to  rather  than  the 
stand  (Thenius),  which  would  require  a  fern. 
Bufiix]  within  the  chapiter  [By  this  we 
are,  perhaps,  to  understand  a  round  orna- 
ment, resembling  the  capital  of  a  pillar, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dome- 
shaped  covering  (see  ver.  35)  of  the  stand, 
and  on  which  the  laver  rested  (so  Keil, 
Biihr).  Eawlinson  says,  "  No  commentator 
has  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
passage "]  :  and  above  [Heb.  upiaards] 
was  a  cubit  [(■.(.,  the  neck  or  foot  of  the 
laver  measured  uniformly  one  cubit,  in 
width  apparently]  :  but  the  mouth  [Heb. 
and  her  mouth,  fern.  This  last-mentioned 
mouth  is  probably  the  mouth  of  the  capital 
(fem.)  The  neck  or  mouth  of  the  laver 
would  appear  to  have  been  fitted  into  the 
mouth  of  the  crown-shaped  pedestal]  was 
round  after  the  work  of  the  base   [Hak 
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ttand-work,  |3  here  fixes  the  meaning  of  the 
iford  in  ver.  29,  i.e.,  it  decides  it  to  be  the 
substantive  (Keil,  after  Cbald.),  not  the  ad- 
verb (as  Thenius,  Bahr,  al.)  a  cubit  and  a 
lialf  [so  that  the  first  mouth  would  fit  easily 
into  the  second] ,  and  also  upon  tlie  mouth 
of  it  [Heb.  her  mouth,  that  of  the  capital, 
which  was  exteroal.  The  mouth  of  the 
laver  was  partially  concealed]  were 
gravlngra  [KeU  understands  this  of  the 
carving  of  the  stand  already  mentioned,  ver. 
29.  But  a  mouth  is  mentioned,  which  the 
square  stand  lacked.  Besides  the  word 
"  also  "  points  to  additional  carvings.  I 
understand  the  chapiter  which  formed  the 
mouth  of  the  stand  to  be  meant]  with 
[Heb.  and]  their  borders,  foursquare,  not 
round,  [i.e.,  the  capital  had  panels  like  the 
stand,  and  the  former,  like  those  of  the 
latter,  were  square.] 

Ver.  32.— And  imder  the  borders  [i.e., 
pajiels]  were  four  [Heb.  the  fouiK  !..'.,  those 
mentioned  in  ver.  30]  wheels  ["  The  wheels 
reached  no  higher  than  that  portion  of  the 
sides  of  the  base  which  was  ornamented  with 
garlands  "  (RawUnson).  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  wheels  did  not  cover 
any  portion  of  the  sides  ;  they  were  under 
them]  ;  and  the  axletrees  [Eeb.  hands,  as 
holding  the  wheel  to  the  base  or  stand. 
Axletrees  is  altogether  misleading.  The 
hands  were  the  parts  connecting  the  wheels 
and  axles]  of  the  wheels  were  joined  to 
[Heb.  in,  as  marg.]  the  base :  and  the 
height  of  a  wheel  was  a  cubit  and  half  a 
cubit,  [i.e.,  27  inches.] 

Ver.  83. — And  the  work  of  the  wheels 
was  like  the  work  of  a  chariot  wheel  [Heb. 
the  chariot,  i.e.,  the  ordinary  chariot] :  their 
axletrees  [Heb.  hands],  and  their  naves 
[Gesenius  understands  rims.  He  derives 
34,  gibbus,  from  23|,  curvatus  est] ,  and 
their  felloes  [or  fellies,  as  the  word  is  now 
written.  These  are  the  parts  which  com- 
pose the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  but 
Gesen.  translates  npukes,  because  tbey  are 
the  joinings  (pw'H  conjunxit)  of  nave  and 

rim] ,  and  their  spokes  [D*7''>rf'r'  Gesen.  would 
render  naves,  bccanse  the  spokes  collect  at 
that  part] ,  were  all  molten. 

Ver.  34. — And  there  were  four  tmder- 
■etters  [It  seems  probable  that  this  is  not 
a  repetition  of  ver.  30  (Kawlinsonj,  but  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  upper  part  (cf.  ver. 
35)  of  the  shoulder  pieces,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Keil's  \-iew.  s-upported  the  laver]  to 
the  four  comers  of  one  base :  and  the 
undersetters  were  of  the  very  base  itself, 
[Heb.  from  the  base,  itt  shoulders.  Whether 
these  words  mean  that  the  shoulders  pro- 
jected from  the  base,  that  "they  rose  above 
the  comers  with  a  slight  curve"  (Keil),  or 


that  they  were  cast  with  the  base,  i.e.,  from 
the  same  mould,  as  in  the  next  verse,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.] 

Ver.  35.— And  in  the  top  [Heb.  head]  ol 
the  base  was  there  a  round  compass 
[Probably  "  the  base  above "  (ver.  2'dj  or 
stand  for  the  laver.  This  was  apparently 
arched  to  the  height  of  nine  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  base]  of  half  a  cubit  high  : 
and  on  the  top  of  the  base  the  ledges 
[Heb.  hands.  These  can  hardly  be  either 
"  the  hands  of  the  wheels  "  (ver.  32)  or  the 
"  shoulders  "  of  ver.  30  or  ver.  34,  but  what 
they  were  it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  may 
have  been  £irms  or  projections  supporting 
the  laver]  thereof  and  the  borders  thereof 
were  of  the  same.  [Heb.  from  it,  sc,  of  one 
piece  or  casting.] 

Ver.  36.— For  on  the  plates  of  the  ledges 
[ha7id<l  thereof,  and  on  the  borders  yid':s, 
paneW'  thereof,  he  graved  cherubims,  lions, 
and  palm  trees,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion [Heb.  nakedness,  hence  naked  space, 
void.  The  meaning  is  that  he  filled  all  the 
spaces  with  carvings]  of  every  one,  and 
additions  [wreaths,  festoons]  round  about. 

Ver.  37. — After  this  manner  he  made  the 
ten  bases  :  aU  of  them  had  one  casting,  one 
measure,  and  one  size. 

Ver.  38. — Then  made  he  ten  lavers  of 
brass :  one  laver  contained  forty  baths  j'.*'., 
about  340  gals.,  if  we  accept  the  account 
of  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2.  9.  But  see  on  ver. 
26] :  and  every  laver  was  four  cubits.  [It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  height  or  the 
diameter  is  meant.  Keil  deciics  for  the 
latter — and  four  cubits,  the  width  of  the 
sides  of  the  stand,  may  well  have  been  also 
the  diameter  of  the  basin — on  the  ground 

that  as  ' '  the  basins  were  set  upon  (7V)  the 
stands,"  it  can  hardly  refer  to  the  height. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  "  the  h  jight 
of  aU  the  other  parts  has  been  mentioned  " 
(Rawlinson).  See  vers.  27,  32,  35,  and  with- 
out this  particular  we  could  not  calculate  the 
entire  height,  which,  if  the  laver  were  four 
cubits,  would  be  about  thirteen  feet.  This 
surprising  size  is  accounted  for  by  remem- 
bering the  height  of  the  altar,  to  which  the 
fat  and  other  sacrificial  portions  had  to  be 
transferred  from  the  laver] :  and  upon  every 
one  of  the  ten  bases  one  laver.  [Ten  lavers 
would  not  be  at  all  too  many  when  ;^e  i^ 
member  the  prodigious  number  of  victims 
which  were  occasionally  offered.] 

Ver.  39.— And  he  put  five  bases  on  the 
right  side  [Heb.  shoulder]  of  the  house, 
and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  house 
[i.e..  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the 
court  of  the  priests]  :  and  he  set  the  sea  on 
_the  right  side  of  the  house  eastward  over 
against  the  south.     [This  passage  is  deoi" 
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rive  as  to  which  was  the  right  and  which 
the  left.  The  right  side  was  the  south. 
It  was  probahly  for  convenience  that  the 
sea  did  not  stand  due  east  of  the  house,  ».«., 
between  the  porch  and  altar.] 

Ver.  40. — And  Hiram  made  the  lavers 
[So  the  Kec.  Text.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
to  read  ni~l^p,  i.e.,  pots,  here,  as  in  ver.  45 
and  2  Chron.  iv.  11.  This  word  is  joined  with 
shovels  and  basons,  not  only  in  these  two 
passages,  but  also  in  Exod,  xxvii.  3, 
2  Kings  XXV.  14,  Jer.  lii.  18 ;  in  other 
words,  the  appropriate  term  in  this  con- 
nexion would  be  "pots,"  while  "lavers," 
having  been  just  mentioned  in  ver.  38,  would 
involve  an  idle  repetition.  Altogether, 
therefore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
should  here  read  nil^Dn  for  nil^Dn.  It  is 
apparently  the  reading  of  the  Ghald.,LXX., 
and  some  MSS.  These  "  pots  "were  used,  not 
for  carrying  away  the  ashes  (Keil),  but,  as 
the  name  implies  (I^D,  effervescere),  for  boil- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  peace  offering  (1  Sam. 
ii.  13,  14),  and  the  shovels  [these,  again,  as 
the  name  imphes  {V^  from  n^^labntuUt;  see 
Gesen.,  Thesamrus,  p.  607),  were  used  for 
taking  away  the  ashes  from  the  altar  (Exod. 
xxvii.  3  ;  Num.  iv.  14),  and  the  basons.  [The 
sacrificial  bowls  for  receiriiig  the  blood  of 
the  victims  (Exod.  xxxviii.  3  ;  Num.  iv.  14).] 
So  Hiram  made  an  end  of  doing  all  the 
work  [the  writer  now  recapitulates  the  work 
of  Hiram.  The  repetition  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  history  was  compiled  from 
various  lists  and  documents]  that  he  made 
king  Solomon  for  [Heb.  omits  the  prep.] 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  41. — The  [Heb.  omits  the  art.  and 
reads  pillars,  two]  two  pillars,  and  the  two 
howls  of  the  chapiters  that  were  on  the 
top  of  the  two  pillars ;  and  the  two  net- 
works to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the 
chapiters  which  were  upon  the  top  of  the 
pillars.     [See  on  verses  16 — 20.] 

Ver.  42. — And  four  hundred  pome- 
granates [Heb.  the  pomegranates,  400]  for 
the  two  networks,  even  two  rows  of  pome- 
granates for  one  network,  to  cover  the  two 
bowls  of  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the 
pillars  [Heb.  upon  the  face  of  the  pillars] . 
A  chapiter  coiild  hardly  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  "yn  '•.?3"?y.  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  a  clerical  error,  and  that  we  should 

read  -yn  ''^irhy  (Bahr,  Keil),  "  upon  the  two 
pillars."  So  LXX.  lir'  dn^oTipoig  k.t.X.   This 

is  a  more  likely  emendation  than  K'XI  pV.  It 
is  true  this  latter  is  the  reading  of  some 
MSS.,  and  is  followed  by  the  Syr.  and  Vulg., 
but  it  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  being  a 
repetition  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  41,  while 


it   fails   to   account,  as   the   flrst>named 

emendation  does,  for  the  *JB"7y. 

Ver.  43.  And  the  ten  bases  and  the  ten 
lavers  [Heb.  "  the  bases,  ten  and  the  laven, 
ten  "]  on  the  bases.  [See  on  vers.  27 — 37.] 

Ver.  44. — And  one  [Heb.  the  one']  aeaand 
twelve  ozen  [Heb.  the  oxen  twelve]  under 
the  sea  [vers.  23—26] . 

Ver.  45. — And  the  pots  [see  on  ver.  40], 
and  the  shovels,  and  the  basons,  and  all 
these  vessels  [according  to  the  Keri]  which 
Hiram  made  [There  is  no  mention  of  the 
altar,  as  in  2  Chron.  iv.  1,  possibly  because 
it  was  not  made  by  Hiram  (Bahr)]  to 
[rather,  for]  king  Solomon  for  [Heb.  omits] 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  were  of  bright  bran. 
pMarg.  Tnade  bright,  i.e.,  polished  after 
casting.] 

Ver.  46. — In  the  plain  [Heb.  Cicear,  i.e., 
circle  or  circuit,  the  word  used  only  of  the 
Ghor  or  Jordan  valley.  This  tract  is  called 
"The  Cicear"  Gen.  xiii.,  11,  xix.  17,  «to. 
See  Stanley,  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  App., 
§  12]  of  Jordan  [in  the  Heb.  this  river  ("  the 
descender ")  always  takes  the  art.]  did  the 
Mng  cast  them,  in  the  clay  ground  [Heb. 
as  marg.  in  the  thickness  of  the  ground. 
Whether  the  soil  was  made  thick  by  stamp- 
ing (Keil)  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  looks 
as  if  this  site  had  been  chosen  becanse  the 
soil  was  suitable]  between  Succoth  [Gen. 
xxxiii.  17.  It  appears  from  Judg.  viii.  6 
that  it  lay  east  of  the  Jordan  (cf.  Josh.  Ttiii. 
27,  where  it  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad) ; 
"  and  indeed  it  has  been  recovered,  under  its 
later  name  Tarala,  at  Tell  Dar'ala,  north- 
east of  the  Dfimieh  ford  "  (Conder,  p.  229). 
As  Zarthan  was  almost  certainly  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  as  the  casting — from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country — must  as  certainly 
have  been  done  to  the  west  of  the  river,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  a  trans- 
Jordanic  town  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  defining  the  site.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  a  western  Succoth — a  place 
named  Sakut  was  discovered  by  Eobinson 
and  Van  de  velde,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bethshean  ;  but  this  name  is  radically  dif- 
ferent (Conder).  It  is,  therefore,  more  prob- 
able that,  being  near  the  ford  of  the  river, 
this  place  was  so  well  known  that  it  would 
serve  better  than  any  of  the  less  familiar 
western  towns  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
foundry]  and  Zarthan.  [See  note  on  chap, 
iv.  12.] 

Ver.  47. — ^And  Solomon  left  all  the  ves- 
sels unweighed  [the  interpretation  of  the 
A.  V.  italics  is  justified  by  the  next  clauses] 
because  they  were  exceeding  many  :  neither 
was  the  weight  of  the  brass  found  out. 
[Marg.  searched.  So  Gesen.  al.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  "brass  tog  eaob 
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vessel  was  not  weighed  out "  (Balir),  but 
that  the  total  weight  of  the  metal  was  not, 
perhaps  could  not,  be  ascertained.] 

The  sacred  record  now  proceeds  to  enn- 
merate  the  vessels,  &c.,  used  irtside  the 
temple — those  hitherto  described  having 
been  for  external  use.  These  latter,  as 
became  tiie  furniture  of  a  house  which 
blazed  in  gold,  were  all  of  gold,  while  the 
former  were  of  brass.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  fair  inference,  from  the  omission  of 
Hiram's  name,  that  he  was  not  employed 
on  the  manufacture  of  these  latter  vessels. 

Ver.  48.  — And  Solomon  made  all  the  ves- 
sels which  pertained  unto  jieuher  word  in 
Heh.]  the  house  of  the  Lord :  the  altar  of 
gold  rtlie  altar  of  incense.  See  on  chap, 
vi.  20."  22]  and  the  table  of  gold  [The  Heb. 
shows  the  meaning  to  be.  He  made  the 
t&hle  out  of  gold,  not  "  He  made  the  golden 
table,"  as  Keil.  2  Chron.  iv.  8  (cf.  ver. 
19  and  1  Chiou.  xxviii.  IG)  speak.^;  of  ten 
tebles]  whereupon  the  shewbread  was. 

Ver.  49. — And  the  candlesticks  [Exod. 
XiT.  31 — 37  ;  xxxvii.  17 — 24.  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  the  seven-brauched 
candlestick  was  presei-ved  in  the  temple  m 
addition  to  the  ten  named  here]  of  pure 
[Heb.  shut]  gold,  five  on  the  right  side 
and  five  on  the  left,  before  the  oracle 
["  These  are  said  to  have  formed  a  sort 
of  railing  before  the  vail,  and  to  have 
been  connected  by  golden  chains  tinder 
which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
high  priest  crept"  (Diet.  Bib.  i.  249). 
The  idea  that  the  ten  candlesticks  rested 
on  the  ten  tables  mentioned  in  the  Cliro- 
nicies  is  entirely  groundless.  Eleven  tables 
Would  in  that  case  have  been  necessary 
(Bahr).  Besides  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  the  tables  were  for  the  shewbread 
(2  Chron.  iv.  19),  not  for  the  candlesticks] , 
with  the  flowers  [omiments  of  the  candle- 
stick (Exod.  XXV.  31)" .  and  the  lamps  [the 
seven  extremities  of  the  candlestick  which 
held  the  oil  hn  1  the  wicks  (ver.  37).  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  temple  candle- 
sticks were  fashioned  after  that  of  the  taber- 
nacle] ,  and  the  tongs  [ib.  ver.  38.  Heb.  two 
takevB]  of  gold. 
Ver.  50.  — And  the  bowls   [same  word  in 


Exod  xii.  22.  The  "  dishes  "  of  Exod.  xxv. 
29,  and  xxxvii.  16,  with  which  Ra«linson 
identifies  them,  are  expressed  by  a  different 
word.  He  thinks  they  were  for  the  oil — 
which  the  connexion  would  seem  to  imply 
— but  they  may  have  been  for  the  blood], 
and  the  snuflfers  [Heb.  knives,  "lOT,  carpsit. 
The  word  is  used  of  the  pruning-hook  in 
Isa.  ii.  4;  cf.  Levit.  xxv.  3.  They  served 
I  tlxe  purpose  though  they  had  not  tue  shape 
of  our  snuffers] ,  and  the  basons  [same  wurJ 
as  in  vers.  40,  45.  These  latter,  however, 
were  of  brass,  while  those  of  the  text  were 
of  pure  gold.  According  to  2  Chron.  iv.  8, 
they  were  a  hundred  in  number.  As  the 
root  (plT)  signifies  to  sprinkle,  they  were 
probably  either  for  the  water  or  the  blood 
of  sprinkling.  Keil  thinks  tt>ey  were  for  the 
wme  of  the  libations],  and  the  spoons 
[31133,  lit.,  palms  (of  hands),  hence  used 
of  shallow  vessels  (Exod.  xxv.  29 ;  Num. 
vii.  84,  86.  The  last  cited  pasage  (cf. 
vers.  14,  20,  26)  shows  that  they  were  used 
for  the  incense  (Lev.  xxiv.  7,  &c.),  LXX 
GvioKai],  and  the  censers  [or  snuffers,  ex- 
tinijuishers  ;  marg.  (i.-:h-pnns.  In  Exod.  ixv. 
38  the  word  is  translated  umiff-dislies.  In 
Num.  iv.  14,  xvi.  6,  it  signifies  censers, 
which  may  well  be  the  meaning  here]  of 
pure  gold  ;  and  the  hinges  [or  sockets  of 
the  hinges  (Gesen.,  Keil)]  of  gold,  both 
for  the  doors  of  the  Inner  house,  the 
most  holy  place  [Heb.  for  the  hohj  of 
holies] ,  and  for  the  doors  of  the  house,  to 
wit,  of  the  temple.  [These  were  evidently 
of  inferior  (not  pure)  metal.] 

Yer.  51. — So  was  ended  all  the  work 
that  king  Solomon  made  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  And  Solomon  brought  In  the 
things  which  David  his  father  had  dedi- 
cated [marg.  lioly  tilings  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8,  10,  11;  1  Chron.  xxii.  3,  14,  16; 
xxviiL  14—18) .  Cf.  xx\-i.  26—28]  ;  even  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  did 
he  put  among  the  treasures  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  [So  that  all  the  store  of  pre- 
cious metal  and  the  brass  that  David  had 
prepared  was  not  absorbed  in  the  decora- 
tion and  furniture  of  the  temple.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  considerable 
overplus,  which  was  stored  in  the  temple 
treastuy.  ] 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  15 — 22. — The  Pillars  of  Brass.  If,  as  some  think,  the  importance  of  anj 
Scripture  snlyect  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  space  assigned  to  it  in  the  sacred  page,  then 
Burely  the  fact  that  eight  long  verses  of  this  chapter  are  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  two  columns  and  tlieir  capitals  proves,  first,  their  importance  in  the 
ejes  of  Jewish  wiiters,  and,  secondly,  that  they  must  have  a  signifioanoe  for  tb* 
minds  of  Clirietian  readers. 
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But  the  importance  of  these  monuments  (which  is  also  attested  (1)  by  their 
position — in  the  very  forefront  of  the  temple — the  first  objects  that  woiild  strike  the 
eye  of  the  beholder — and  (2)  by  their  isolation — they  were  apparently  miconnected 
with  the  edifice  and  served  a  purpose  of  their  own)  is  not  due  to  what  they  were  in 
themselves.  No  doubt  they  were  regarded  in  that  age  as  wonderful  works  of  art. 
Probably  they  were  the  largest  castmgs  either  accomplished  or  attempted  up  to  that 
date.  And  fi-om  the  minute  details  of  their  capitals,  the  chequer- work,  chain-work, 
net-work,  hly-work — details  evidently  recorded  with  some  degree  of  pride  and 
wonderment  on  the  part  of  the  historian — we  may  reasonably  infer  that  there  "  were 
not  the  hke  made  in  any  kingdom  "  (ch.  x.  20).  But  it  is  not  because  of  this  that 
BO  much  prominence  is  accorded  to  them  in  Scriptm-e ;  it  is  because  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  temple.  Theh  glory  is  reflected  on  them  from  the  sanctuary.  They 
are  mentioned  "  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,"  of  which  they  were  the 
handmaids  and  ornaments.     We  are  led,  therefore,  to  inquire — 

I.  What  meaning  they  had  for  the  Jew? 

II.  What  lessons  they  have  fob  ourselves  ? 

I.  But  in  order  to  amve  at  their  meaning,  we  must  first  consider  their  ^rpo«c. 
We  have  seen  that  they  were  not  structural,  but  monmnental  (note  on  ver.  21) ;  in 
fact  they  served  instead  of  an  inscription  upon  the  building.  The  Western  world, 
with  its  love  of  the  concrete,  often  stamps  its  great  edifices  with  appropriate  legends. 
But  the  children  of  the  Easthave  everpicfoned  the  mystical  teaching  of  symbohsm, 
For  them  there  has  always  been  a  charm  in  "the  view  of  things  half  seen."  And 
so  the  Jewish  temple  bore  no  letters  on  its  front,  but  its  representative  pillars  stood 
forth,  embodiments  in  themselves  of  the  ideas  of  the  building,  and  silently  pro- 
claimed its  object  and  character.     And  this  is  the  teaching  they  had  for  the  wise — 

1.  That  the  temple  uas  strong  and  firm  and  la.iting.  Their  veiy  materials 
proclaimed  this.  They  were  not  of  perishing  wood  or  stone,  but  of  enduring  bronze. 
Then,  they  were  of  unusual  girth  in  proportion  to  their  height,  for  whereas  the 
shaft  was  12  cubits  in  circumference,  it  was  but  18  cubits  high  (Jer.  hi.  21).  The 
fii'st  impression  they  gave,  consequently,  would  be  that  of  strength,  of  fixity,  and 
so  they  spoke,  by  their  very  character  as  weU  as  by  their  names,  of  the  stability  of 
the  house.  It  was  no  longer  a  tent  (cf.  Isa.  xxxviii.  12),  it  was  a  house  of  cedar 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2),  it  was  a  Krijua  f?  del.  The  two  columns,  that  is  to  say,  served  instead 
of  these  two  inscriptions,  "  I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled 
place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever''  (ch.  viii.  13),  and  "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever, 
here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it "  (Psa.  cxxxii.  14). 

2.  Th^t  its  strength  and  stability  were  in  God.  Of  course  this  is  an  idea 
which  symbohsm  could  only  express  imperfectly.  And  yet  it  may  be  (as  some 
have  thought)  that  the  brazen  piUars  would  recall  to  some  minds  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
the  token  of  God's  presence.  And  if  we  may  see  in  the  steeple  a  "  silent  finger 
pointing  to  the  sky,"  then  surely  these  erect  columns  may  have  earned  men's 
thoughts  upwai'ds  to  the  throne  of  God.  But  if  not,  the  names,  Jachin,  Boaz,  at 
any  rate,  witnessed  for  Him  and  proclaimed  Him  to  aU  as  the  hope  and  stay  of  the 
new  sanctuary.  It  was,  therefore,  as  if  in  the  place  of  pillars  these  superscriptions 
also  had  been  conspicuous  on  the  temple:  for  JacJt  in — ^^  God  is  in  the  midst  of. 
her;  she  shall  not  be  removed;"  and  {or  Boaz — "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it  "  (Psa.  cxxvii.  1.  Note.  This  psahn  is  ascribed  to 
Solomon.     And  these  words  were  inscribed  on  the  late  Eddystone  hghthouse). 

3.  That  it  was  the  shrine  of  a  holy  God.  The  two  cohimns,  standing  as 
sentinels  over  the  house,  confi-onted  all  who  came  into  its  courts  with  the  idea  of 
consecration.  We  have  seen  that  column  and  chapiter  together  bore  a  rough 
resemblance  to  a  hly — the  coliunn  the  stalk,  the  chapiter  the  flower.  Now  the  lily  is 
the  emblem  of  purity  (see  on  ch.  vii.  19).  The  "  hly-work  in  the  porch  "  proclaimed 
the  house  as  belonging  to  the  AU-Holy  One  of  Israel.  The  columns,  therefore,  in 
their  esoteric  symbolic  language,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  if  these  words  had  been 
blazoned  on  the  temple's  front  (as  on  the  high  priest's  mitre)  :  "  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord"  (Exod.  xxvui.  86;  xxxix.  30),  or  these,  "I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy" 
(Levit  xix.  2;  xxi.  8). 
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4,  That  it  was  for  the  worship  of  a  holy  people.  The  chapiters  were 
fjashioned  after  a  lily-cup.  The  columns,  i.e.,  hlossoined  into  purity  under  the 
shelter  of  the  sanctuary,  and  so  proclaimed  that  hohness  was  to  he  the  product  of 
the  temple  services  and  ritual.  They  served  accordingly  as  memoranda  both  to 
priests  and  worshippers.  It  is  said  that  on  the  front  of  the  second  temple  words 
were  inscribed,  viz.,  these :  '•  Know  before  whom  thou  art  going  to  stand."  In 
this  first  temple  the  two  columns  spoke  to  the  same  pm^ort.  To  the  priests  they 
cried,  "  Be  ye  clean  that  hear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord''  (Isa.  lii.  11) ;  to  the  people 
they  spoke,  like  the  "  fringe  with  the  ribband  of  blue,"  "  Be  ye  holy  unto  yov/r 
God"  (Num.  XV.  38,  40). 

6.  That  it  was  for  a  people  zealous  of  good  worJcs.  On  the  columns  were 
400  pomegi-anates.  Pomegranates  are  said  to  be  emblems  of  fruitfulness.  If  so, 
they  taught  the  Hebrew  worshipper  this  last  lesson — they  served  instead  of  this 
inscription,  "  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits"  (Exod.xxii. 
29) ;  or  this,  ''He  looked  that  his  vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes  "  (Isa.  v.  2). 

II.  But  what  lessons  have  Jachin  and  Boaz  for  ourselves?  Do  they  not  speak  to 
us  (1)  of  the  Church,  the  '' jnllar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16) ;  (2)  of 
the  Christian,  who  shall  be  "  a,  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God  ?  "  (Rev.  iii.  12.) 

1.  Of  the  Church.  The  lessons  these  br^^zen  columns  had  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  the  same  they  have  for  ourselves,  with  this  difference,  that  they  also  speak 
to  us  by  their  fall.  They  image  forth  the  stability  of  the  Church — that  the  gates 
of  heU  shaU  not  prevail  against  it;  that  its  strength  is  in  God — its  weapons  are  not 
carnal,  but  sphitual  (2  Cor.  s,  4;  Matt  xxviii.  20-  John  xv.  4);  that  its  object  is 
holiness  (Ephes.  v.  27  ;  i.  4 ;  Titus  ii.  12)  and  fruitfidnes:  (John  xv.  8;  2  Cor.  ix. 
10;  PLU.  i.  11).  But  they  have  an  additional  lesson  for  us,  derived  fi-om  their  de- 
struction. For  why  were  these  splendid  works  of  art  removed  out  of  their  place,  broken 
up,  and  can-ied  to  Babj'lon  ?  (Jer.  lii.  17,  21.)  It  was  because  their  lessons  were  im- 
heeded,  because  the  people  were  not  pure  and  holy  (Jer.  xxu.  8,  9  ;  v.  31 ;  Acts  vii. 
43).  And  so  we  learn — not  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  "  likewise  perish  : "  that 
can  never  be  (Matt.  xvi.  18) ;  of  that  it  might  be  said,  with  a  propriety  of  which  the 
Latin  poet  was  aU  unconscious,  "  Exegi  monumentiun  aere  perennius" — the 
columns  lasted  423  years,  the  Church  1800  already — but  that  particiilar  chvu-ches, 
if  imfaithful,  shall  have  their  candlesticks  removed  out  of  their  places  (Rev.  ii.  6) . 
"  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,"  &c.  (Rom.  xi.  21). 

2.  Of  the  Christian.  He  may  learn  hence — (1)  To  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
faith  and  love  (Eph.  iii.  17  ;  Col.'i.  23).  (2)  Not  to  be  carried  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine  (Eph.  iv.  14;  James  i.  6;  note  on  ver.  20).  (3)  That  "God  is  our 
refuge  and  strength  "  (Phil.  iv.  13 ;  Col.  i.  11 ;  1  Peter  v.  10).  (4)  That  we  are  to 
"wear  the  wliite  hly  of  a  blameless  life"  (cf.  2  Peter  iu.  14).  (5)  And  to  "bring 
forth  much  fniit,"  and  (6)  that  if  we  overcome,  we  shaU  be  pillars  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  not  to  be  broken,  or  cast  iuto  the  fire,  or  to  share  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  (Rev.  xViii.  2),  but  to  "go  out  no  more  for  ever"  (Rev.  iii.  12). 

Vers.  23,  24. —  The  Molten  Sea  <md  the  Brazen  Lavera.    If  the  two  pillars  teach 
•  the  lesson  of  purity,  of  personal  holiness,  how  much  more  the  sea  and  bases  I     For 
observe — 

1.  Sea  and  bases  had  the  same  end  in  view,  viz.,  purification.  The  first  was 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  priests.  The  second  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  pi-iests. 

2.  The  extraordinary  provision  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  Under- 
neath the  temple  area  was  a  great  resei-vou-  (it  is  said  to  be  some  fifty  feet  deep), 
no  doubt  the  same  which  exists  at  the  present  day,  near  the  Mosque  el  Aksa  (note  on 
ver.  26).  This  was  connected  by  an  aqueduct  (which  can  still  be  traced)  with  Solo- 
mon's Pools  at  Etham,  near  Bethlehem.  Whether  these  great  works  were  purely 
for  the  use  of  the  temple,  or  whether  the  city  also  shared  in  their  benefits,  may  be 
doubtful,  but  that  tlie  temple  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  scheme  is  beyond  all 
question.  From  this  subteiTanean  sea — whether  by  pipes  or  by  the  labours  of  the 
Nethinim,  we  cannot  be  cei-tain — ^both  molten  sea  and  brazen  lavers  were  filled. 
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But  here  a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  priests  were  commanded  to  wasli, 
under  pain  of  death  (Exod.  xxx.  19  sqq. ;  xxix.  4;  si.  30 — 32),  but  there  was  no 
such  command  with  respect  to  the  victims.  No ;  the  sacrifices  would  seem  to  have 
been  washed  because  the  Jewish  mind  instinctively  felt  that  this  was  right  and 
fitting.  And  that  it  was  right  and  fitting  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  service  was 
accepted,  and  here  enjoys  the  Divine  sanction.  We  should  hardly  have  had  twelve 
verses  of  Scriptiure  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  lavers  and  their  bases,  had  not 
God  Himself  approved  of  the  washing  of  "the  work  of  the  burnt  offering  "  (2  Chron. 
iv.  6,  Heb.) 

Hence  we  may  learn — 

I.  That  Christian  priests  must  be  washed. 

II.  That  Christian  sacrifices  should  be  cleansed.  

I.  Christian  priests  must  be  washed.  Here  two  questions  arise.  (1)  WTio  are 
Christian  priests  ?     (2)  What  is  this  washing  ? 

1.  By  Ghri^ticvn  priests  we  may  understand  here  all  Christians.  For  all  Chris- 
tians are  priests,  precisely  as  all  Jews  were  priests  (cf.  1  Peter  ii.  5,  9,  with  Exod. 
xix.  6).  Of  course,  there  is  a  priesthood  among  Christians,  just  as  there  was  a  priest- 
hood among  the  Jews  (see  page  118).  It  is  often  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  word 
Uptvg,  sacerdos,  is  nowhere  apphed  to  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the 
answer  is  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  ap^r-ied,  so  long  as  the  Levitical  priesthood 
existed,  without  risk  of  confusion.  It  is  also  true  that  the  functions  of  the  Christian 
presbyterate  are  very,  very  different  from  those  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  but  all 
the  same,  if  Christianity  is  fiUing  up,  and  not  the  reversal  or  the  negation  of 
Judaism  (Col.  ii.  17;  Matt.  v.  17),  then,  assuredly,  it  must  not  only  have  its  altar, 
(Heb.  xui.  10),  but  its  priesthood.  But  let  us  imderstand  the  word  here  of  the  body 
of  behevers :  for  clearly,  if  we  can  prove  that  all  Christians  must  be  washed,  how 
much  more  those  who  nunister  in  holy  things,  and  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord '? 
(Isa.  Ui.  11.) 

2.  By  Christian  washing  we  may  understand,  primarily,  the  washing  (kut' 
i^ox>)v)  of  the  New  Testament,  "  the  washing  of  regeneration  "  (Titus  iii.  5  ;  cf. 
(1  Cor  vi.  11;  Eph.  v.  26;  Heb.  x.  22;  cf.  vi.  2).  For  to  all  Christians  is  the  com- 
mand addressed,  "Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins  "  (Acts  xxii.  16; 
cf.  ch.  ii.  38).  Of  all  may  our  holy  Lord  be  heard  to  say,  "If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me"  (John  xiii.  8;  cf.  ui.  5;  Mark  xvi.  16). 

But  is  this  all?  Are  we  only  to  find  here  a  lesson  as  to  Christian  baptism? 
Certainly  not.  For  observe,  (1)  by  baptism,  the  initial  rite  of  our  religion,  men  are 
made  priests  (Eev.  i.  5,  6).  (2)  The  wasliing  of  the  priests  was  a  washing  of  the 
hands  and  the  feet  (Exod.  xxx.  19) ;  and  (3)  it  was  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  they 
"went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  or"  came  near  unto  the  altar  (ver.  20  ; 
ch.  xl.  32).  Clearly,  then,  the  "one  baptism"  ef  Christianity  cannot  respond  to 
this  exclusively.  No ;  that  rather  corresponds  to  the  washing  of  the  whole  person 
(Levit.  xvi.  4,  24),  which  the  Eabbms  say  was  performed  in  the  molten  sea,  or  In  its 
basin ;  but  which  may  possibly  have  been  performed  in  private.  _  That  there  was 
such  complete  ablution  on  the  part  of  the  priests  needs  no  proof;  it  is  presupposed 
in  the  dhections  about  the  hands  and  feet.  It  would  have  been  mockeiy  to  wash 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  while  the  body  itself  remain  imclean.  But  the  priest 
who  went  to  the  temple  piu-e  might,  perhaps,  contract  some  deiilement  on  the  way; 
the  exposed  parts,  the  hands  and  the  feet,  might  be  stained  and  so  become  imfit  for 
the  service  of  the  All-Holy.  It  was  for  this  the  molten  sea  was  provided,  and  this 
helps  to  iUiistrate  our  Lord's  words,  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet  "  (John  xiii.  10).  Even  so  we,  though,  as  St.  Paulsays,  we  "were  washed  " 
{diriXovaaaes,  aor.)  "m  the  laver  of  r<:generation,"  Lave  sullied  our  baptismal  robes 
in  our  passage  through  and  contact  with  the  world  (James  iii.  2),  and  need,  day  by 
day,  cleansing  and  forgiveness  (Matt.  vi.  12).  The  text  teaches,  then,  that  we  are 
unfit  for  the  ser\ace  ot  the  Most  Pure  until  we  have  washed  our  hands  and  feet; 
until,  i.e.,  we  are  pur-^'ed  from  the  soils  and  stains  of  tliis  wicked  world.  Not  only 
must  "om-  bodies  be  washed  with  pure  water."  our  "hearts"  must  also  be 
"sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,"  before  we  can  draw  near  with  acceptance  to 
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God  (Heb.  x.  22).  "  I  cannot  pray,  but  I  sin;  I  cannot  hear,  or  preach  a  sermon, 
but  I  sin;  I  cannot  give  an  alms  or  receive  the  sacrament,  but  I  sin;  nay,  I  cannot 
80  much  as  confess  my  sins,  but  my  very  confessions  are  still  aggravations  of  them  ; 
my  repentance  needs  to  be  repented  of,  my  tears  want  washing,  and  the  very  wash- 
ing of  my  tears  needs  still  to  be  washed  over  again  in  the  blood  of  my  Redeemer" 
(Bp.  Beveridge). 

What,  tlien,  let  us  now  ask,  is  the  "sea,"  what  the  "laver,"  for  the  washing 
away  of  these  daily  sins  and  defilements  ?  It  is  a  fountain  of  blood  ("  Not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  blood,"  1  John  v.  6);  it  is  the  other  sacrament  of  our 
rehgion,  the  "blood  of  the  new  covenant  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  28).  "The  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  "  (Nicene  Creed)  can- 
not apply  to  the  sins  of  later  Hfe.  For  this,  other  provision  is  needed,  and  in  the 
mercy  of  God  other  provision  is  made  in  the  sacrament  of  love  and  the  ministry 
of  reconcUiation.    (Cf.  also  Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  18  ;  John  xx.  23  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 

But  here  one  word  of  caution  may  possibly  be  needful.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  other  source  or  ground  of  cleansing  and  forgive- 
ness than  the  free,  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  that  there  is  any  hope  for 
the  sinner  except  in  the  "foU,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfac- 
tion" once  made  by  the  one  Saviour  "for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;"  or  that 
any  rites  or  ordinances  can  have  any  virtue  or  efficacy  apart  from  His  meritorious 
death  and  His  now  victorious  life.  The  sacraments  are  not,  cannot  be,  the 
sources  or  the  grounds  of  forgiveness,  nor  do  they  work  like  a  chann — ex  opere 
operafo.  But  in  the  all-wise  appointment  of  God,  they  are  the  means  of  grace,  the 
channels  through  which  His  mfiuite  mercy  ordinarily  flows  (gratia  non  ligattur 
tnediis)  to  the  penitent  and  beUeving  soul. 

Nor  must  it  be  supjiosed  that  the  generous  provision  made  by  God  for  the 
cleansing  of  all  sin  obviates  the  need  for  striving  against  sin  (Heb.  xii.  4).  We  are 
to  "cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit"  (2  Cor.  vii.  1).  We 
are  to  ''purify  ourselves,  even  as  He  is  pure"  (1  John  iii.  3).  The  priests  of  the 
Holy  God  must  "live  a  clean  hfe"  (Wychf). 

II.  Christiak  sacrifices  should  be  cleansed.  Here  again  two  questions 
arise.     (1)  What  are  Christian  sacri/?ces .'     (2)  How  can  they  be  cZeansed.* 

1.  Christian  sacrifices.  Those  which  all  Christian  men  are  ordained  to  offer 
(1  Peter  ii.  8)  are  these — (1)  The  living  sacrifice  of  body  and  soul  (Rom.  xii.  1). 
(2)  The  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (Heb.  xiii.  15).  (3)  The  sacrifice  of 
alms  and  oblations  (Heb.  xiii.  16;  Phil.  iv.  18). 

2.  The  Cleansing  of  these  sacrifices  is  that  which  takes  place  in  a  "pure  heart 
and  good  conscience."  It  is  a  matter  of  motive,  of  intention.  The  quality  of  the 
■acrijfice  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  sacrificer.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  howsoever  offered 
— there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  the  sacrifice  of  fools" (Eccles.  v.  1) — but  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  maimed,  or  unclean,  or  imworthy  sacrifice.  If  our  praise,  for  example, 
be  prompted  by  the  love  of  music  rather  than  the  love  of  God ;  if  our  alms  be 
offered  for  the  praise  of  men  (Matt.  vi.  1)  and  not  "for  His  name's  sake,"  then  the 
sacrifice  is  unclean.  The  Christian  priest,  consequently,  should  "  interrogate  his 
heart  " — ^^ Interroge  viscera  tua''  (Augustine) — before  he  enters  on  Divine  service. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  we  ought  to  wash  our  prayers  and  praises  in  our  hearts 
before  we  put  them  into  our  hps.  The  customary  "prayer  before  service"  and 
the  self-examination  before  communion  (1  Cor.  xi.  28),  if  made  more  real,  would 
ensure  the  cleansing  of  the  taciifice.     (Compare  James  L  27.) 

Ver.  46. — The  Clay  Ground  in  the  circuit  of  the  Jonlan.  These  things  are  an 
allegory.  These  words  suggest  some  thoughts  as  to  the  soil  in  which  the  King  of 
Heaven  moulds  the  vessels  for  His  sers-ice  (2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21 ;  Acts  ix.  15 ;  Rom.  ix. 
21,  23).     They,  too,  are  prepared  in  \,\ie plain:  they  are  cast  in  the  clay  ground. 

Observe  (1)  that  both  pillars  and  vessels,  i.e.,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  as  well  as  "  the 
potB  and  the  shovels  and  the  basins,"  were  cast  in  this  same  clay  ground.  In  the 
two  pillars  we  ma^  fitly  see  foi  our  pi'esent  purpose  emblems  of  tliose  two  "pillart 
and  basements  of  the  ti-uth"  (1  Tim.  iii. -15),  the  Jewish  and  Christian  chm-ches; 
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in  the  vessels,  emblems  of  those  "vessels  -onto  honotir,"  the  "messengers  of  the 
chm-ches,"  Prophets,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  &c.  (2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Acts  ix.  15).  We 
shall  find  that  the  great  Master  Builder  has  prepared  them  all  in  the  plain  ;  that 
all  alike  have  been  moulded  in  the  clay. 

As  to  the  plain,  the  figure  is  obvious  enough,  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
expound  it.  From  the  Mesopotainian  immigrants  into  Palestine,  tlie  first  fathers  of 
the  Jewish  people,  down  to  the  peasants  ami  fishermen  of  Galilee,  aye,  and  to  the 
poor  morLk,  Luther,  and  the  poor  servitor,  Whitfield,  history  constantly  teaches  the 
same  lesson — that  not  many  wise  men  or  mighty  or  noble  (1  Cor.  i.  26)  are  the 
vessels  chosen  of  Heaven  to  do  God's  work  in  the  world.  The  apostles  did  not 
issue  forth  from  "king's  houses"  (Matt.  xi.  8).  Just  as  "the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven"  leaves  the  mountains  and  descends  into  the  vales,  so  does  the  grace  of 
God  ever  condescend  to  men  of  low  degree.  Not  "the  princes  of  this  world" 
(1  Cor.  ii.  8),  not  its  rich  men  (James  ii.  6),  but  the  "  poor  of  this  world  "  hath  God 
ehosen  (ib.  ver.  5).  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?  " 
(John  vii.  48).  No,  it  was  the  "  common  people " — the  despised  amhaaretz — 
"heard  him  gladly"  (Mark  xii.  37).  Tlie  early  adversaries  of  Christianity  used  to 
sneer  at  the  hiunble  origin  and  occupations  of  its  champions,  and  the  apologists 
Would  not  and  could  not  deny  the  charge. 

Now  as  to  the  "  day  ground,"  observe  that  while  the  text  gives  this  rendering, 
the  margin  has,  "  thickness  of  the  ground."  It  is  not  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  for  the  latter  rendering  would  import  that  the  soil  had  been  made  thick, 
for  the  piu^ose  of  casting,  by  stamping  or  puddling.  And  which  of  these  transla- 
tions is  the  true  one;  whether, i.e.,  the  soil  was  natmrally clayey — perhaps  fi-om  the 
overflow  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  15,  Heb.),  perhaps  from  the  springs  which  make 
much  of  the  Jordan  vaUey  into  a  swamp  (Conder,  pp.  226 — 229) — or  whether  it  was 
artificially  prepared  for  castings,  it  Js  perhaps  impossible  to  say.  Nor  need  we 
wish  to  decide,  since  for  our  purpose  both  meanings  are  true,  ^^1lateve^  Hiram 
did,  God  casts  His  vessels,  some  in  the  clay,  i.e.,  in  the  most  vmpromising  soil,  with 
the  most  ungenial  surroundings ;  some  "  in  the  thickness  of  the  gromid,"  i.e.,  in 
■oil  which  has  been  trodden  by  the  iron  feet  of  the  persecutor ;  and  some  in  both. 

I.  Let  us  now  see  how  (1)  the  Churches — we  regard  them  as  two  for  our  present 
purpose,  though  strictly  the  Christian  (KKXijaia  is  but  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
{see  p.  112)— and  (2)  theie  messengers  have  both  been  prepared  in  the  clay  ground. 
But  fii-st,  let  us  carry  our  thoughts  to  that  foundry  in  the  Jordan  vaUey.  We  now 
assiune  that  it  was  a  bed  of  clay  in  which  the  castings  were  made.  If  so,  it  is 
probable  this  tract  of  land  had  hitherto  laid  waste.  The  ox  had  not  drawn  the 
plough  through  it;  it  had  yielded  neither  seed  to  the  sower,  nor  bread  to  the  eater; 
the  farmer  had  not  planted  it  with  olive  or  vine.  And  in  a  land  so  small — Palestine 
is  about  the  same  size  as  Wales — and  so  densely  populated  as  the  Holy  Land;  in  a 
eountry  where  every  available  yard  was  cultivated,  and  where  even  the  steep  hill 
sides  were  laid  out  in  terraces  to  increase  the  acreage ;  in  a  land,  too,  of  great 
fertility  (Dent.  viii.  7-9) — for  the  whole  reahn  was  remarkably  prolific,  and  "  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan'"  was  the  garden  of  the  whole  (Gen.  xiii.  10) — this  baiTen  tract 
could  not  fail  to  be  noticed.  It  had  long  been  an  eyesore,  we  may  well  believe,  to 
the  fellahin  who  tUled  the  neighbom-ing  fields.  The  traveller  who  passed  it  on  his 
way  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordab  (Judg.  viii.  5;  xii.  6;  Gen.  xxxiii.  17)  pronounced  it 
unprofitable,  and  altogether  it  was  "nigh  unto  cursing  "  (Heb.  vi.  8). 

And  so  it  lay,  centuiy  after  century,  a  marsh,  or  piece  of  scrub,  a  blot  on  the 
landscape.  Men  thought  it  was  in-eclaimable.  But  now  the  temple  is  being  built, 
the  vessels  of  brass  have  to  be  cast,  and  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestine 
they  find  no  spot  so  suited  to  the  purpose  as  the  "  clay  gromid  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan."  Here  shall  the  foundry  be.  And  so  from  this  despised  and  desolate 
tract  the  burnished  brass  went  forth  to  adorn  the  temple  of  the  Lord.     Even  so — 

1.  The  Jeivish  Church  was  moulded  in  the  clay.  Where  was  it  constituted? 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  in  the  "  great  and  temble  wilderness."  In  the  Ked  Sea  was 
its  baptism  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  at  Horeb  (Ut.,  dry  ground)  it  entered  into  the  covenant. 
Prwn  the  "backside  of  the  desert,"  from  the  plain  of  Bahah.  where  "desolation 
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keeps  tmbroken  sabbath:  "  from  a  "frozen  tempest  of  black,  weather-worn,  ragged 
mountain  peakB."  the  Hebrew  Church  went  forth  to  witness  for  God.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  under  the  whole  heaven  is  there  a  more  arid  and  rugged  and  desolate  and 
aninhabitable  land.  Yet  God  chose  it  to  be  the  school  and  training  ground  of  TTiq 
Church. 

2.  The  Christum  Church  was  cast  in  tTie  clay.  Not  in  Greece,  amid  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  not  in  Rtjme,  among  senates,  and  armies,  and  subject  kings,  but 
in  Palestine,  a  despised  comer  of  the  empire,  among  Jews,  who  were  hated  of 
all  men.  And  in  what  part  of  Palestine  ?  Not  in  Jerusalem,  among  the  scribes 
and  doctors,  but  in  the  provinces,  in  "Galilee  of  the  Goim."  The  question  waa 
often  asked,  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  (John  i.  46.)  The  answer 
was  often  given,  "  Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet"  (John  vii.  52).  Surely  t.hia 
was  clay  ground.  Yet  there  it  pleased  God  to  found  the  Holy  Cathohc  Church. 
And  this,  which  is  true  of  the  Church,  is  equally  true  of  its  vessels.     For — 

8.  The  lawgivers  and  prophets  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  ahaptd  in  the  clof. 
Moses,  it  is  true,  was  bred  in  the  court,  but  he  was  not  prepared  there  for  his  wort. 
No,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  court  in  order  to  become  a  "vessel  meet 
for  the  Master's  use."  It  was  in  this  same  desert  of  Sinai,  amid  the  Bedouin, 
while  keeping  an  Arab's  flock,  and  leading  a  nomadic  life,  after  forty  years  of  soli- 
tude, that  God  appeared  unto  him.  The  lawgiver  himfielf  carae  from  the  clay. 
So  did  EHjah,  the  restorer  of  the  law.  He  was  a  Gileadite.  It  was  a  wild,  un- 
settled, semi-civiUzed,  trans-Jordanic  region  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets.  And  he  too  must  go  into  the  desert,  and  must  be  trained  for  his  work 
at  Horeb^the  "  dry  ground"  (1  Kings  xix.  8).  And  the  same  remark  appUes  to 
nearly  aU  the  prophets,  ji;dges,  tc.  Occasionally  we  have  a  Jeremiah,  the  son  of 
a  high  priest  (Jer.  i.  1),  or  a  Daniel  of  the  royal  seed  (Dan.  i.  3).  but  more  fre- 
quently a  herdman,  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  |niit  (Amos  vii.  14 ;  1  Kings  six.  19), 
or  a  captive  by  the  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  i.  3),  rises  up  to  speak  for  God. 

4.  The  apostles  and  preachers  of  Christianity  were  fashioned  and  prepared  in 
clay  ground.  (1)  The  foiuider  of  Christianity  was  well  caUed  a  "root  out  of  a  dry 
ground"  {lsa..]xa.1).  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  "  (Matt.  xiii.  55).  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  '^on  of  Joseph"  (John  i.  45).  "How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned  ? '  {ib.  vii.  15.)  (2)  The  apostles,  too,  came  ft-ona  the  fisher- 
man's boat  at  Bethsaida(John  i.  44),  and  from  the  receipt  of  custom  (Matt.  ix.  9)  in 
Capernaum.  Only  one  out  of  the  entire  college  had  studied  in  the  schools  (Acts 
xxii.  3).  They  were  justly  described  as  "ignorant  and  unlearned  men"  {ib.  iv.  13). 
(8)  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  earl}-  Cliristians  and  confessors. 
It  was  a  most  unpromising  and  unlikely  soil  in  which  the  Church  first  took  root. 
"  Publicans  and  sinners."  M.  Kenan  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  the  early 
Christians  of  Piome — a  "longshore  population,"  sleeping  on  the  straw,  "  ckd  in 
malodorous  stable  slops,"  "smelling  of  garUc,"  *'with  fetid  breath  like  that  of 
Ul-fed  people,"  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bulk  of  the  early  Christians  were 
men  of  this  sort,  tentmakers  hke  Aquila,  slaves  hke  Onesimus,  gaolers  hke  VnTn  of 
Phihppi,  soldiers  Hke  those  of  Caesar's  household.  And  eighteen  centuries  have 
only  served  to  establish  more  firmly  the  truth  that  "not  many  mighty,"  &o.  It  is 
curious  and  suggestive  that  so  many  of  the  saints  of  the  Eoman  calendar  are  said  to 
have  been  of  noble  birth.  It  is  easy  thus  to  glorify  dead  saints,  but  if,  with 
Chateaubriand,  we  ask  to  see  living  ones,  we  frequently  find  them  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  and  almost  invariably  amid  cares,  worries,  temptations,  hindrances,  per- 
secutions of  every  kind.     The  saints  are  still  fashioned  in  the  clay. 

n.  But  let  us  now  assume  that  this  foundry  of  the  Jordan  valley  was  not  a  bed 
of  nat\u-al  clay,  but  that  the  soil  had  been  prepared  by  stamping.  "We  shall  find 
that  both  (1)  the  Churches  and  (2)  the  messengers  of  the  Churches  have  been  pre- 
pared "in  the  thickness  of  the  ground"  under  the  heel  of  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion.    And  first  of  the  Churches. 

1.  The  Jewish  Church  came  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  '*  Out  of  the  iron 
bmace"  (Deut.  iv.  20;  1  Kings  viii.  51:  cf.  Exod.  v.)  "Dealt  subtiUy  with  onr 
Kindred,  and  evil  entreated  our  fathers "_(ActF  vii.  19).     It  was  among  the  briek' 
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fields — the  thick  Nile  mnd — of  Egypt,  and  their  hardships  and  oppressions,  that 
Gcd  disciplined  and  prepared  His  people. 

2.  The  Christian  Church  has  come  out  of  great  tribulation.  Its  history  begins 
with  a  shameful  crucifixion,  and  it  is  a  history  written  ia  blood,  a  history  of  "stripes" 
(Acts  xvi.  23;  2  Cor.  vi.  5),  beatings  (Acts  v.  40),  stonings  {ih.  vii.  59;  xiv.  19),  the 
sword  {ih.  xii.  2),  "great  persecution"  {ib.  viii.  1),  and  the  like.  Nero,  Decius, 
Aurelian,  Diocletian — what  tragedies  are  connected  with  these  names  1  Yet  "the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  and  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  empire  awoke  to  find  itself  Christian.  Persecution  only  evolved 
progress  (Phil.  i.  12,  18).  And  what  is  trae  of  the  pillars  is  also  true  of  the  vessels. 
For— 

8.  The  heroes  of  the  Jewish  Chwrch  passed  through  fire  and  sword.  Moses 
must  flee  his  country,  must  learn  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered. 
Elijah — they  sought  his  Hfe  (1  Kings  xix.  10).  Jezebel  sought  to  slay  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord.  Daniel  is  cast  into  the  Hons'  den  ;  the  Hebrew  children  into  the  fire ; 
Jeremiah  into  the  mire  and  clay  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  Isaiah  is  sawn  asunder  (Heb. 
xi.  37).  Zechariah  is  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  &c.  See  Heb.  xi. 
34—38.  "What  evidences  of  stamping  are  here!  Surely  the  ground  bears  the 
marks  of  a  struggle ! 

4.  The  saints  of  the  new  dispensation  ha/ve  been  made  perfect  through  sufferiny. 
For  St.  Paul,  see  2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 33,  and  remember  that  this  list  only  extends,  at  the 
latest,  to  A.D.  58.  That  "  chosen  vessel"  was  first  showed  "  what  great  things  he 
must  suffer"  (Acts  ix.  16).  For  the  early  Christians  see  Rev.  ii.  10. 13 ;  vi.  10 ;  vii.  14, 
&o. ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13;  2  Cor.  vi.  6 — 10.  Polycarp,  Augustine,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom — 
the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  those  bright  vessels  of  grace,  some  in  the  dark 
ages,  some  in  our  own  time,  who  were  prepared  for  the  ministry  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  "  the  thickness  of  the  ground,"  and  who,  •*  after  they  had  suf- 
fered awhile,''  were  made  perfect 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  21. — Jachin  cmd  Boaz.  No  features  in  Solomon's  temple  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  controversy  as  these  two  famous  pillars;  the  beauty  of  which 
Jewish  writers  are  never  tired  of  recoiuiting.  They  were  marvels  of  the  glyptic 
skill  for  which  the  Phoenician  workmen  were  distinguished.  Homer  speaks  ot 
such  metaUio  work.  In  II.  xxiii.  741 — 744,  he  thus  describes  the  prize  assigned 
by  Achilles  for  the  foot-race  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus — 

*  A  bowl  of  solid  silver,  deftly  wrought, 
That  held  six  measures,  and  in  beauty  far 
Siirpassed  whatever  else  the  world  could  boasi  | 
Since  men  of  Sidim,  skilled  in  glyptic  art, 
Had  made  it,  and  Phomician  mariners 
Had  brought  it  with  them  over  the  dark  sea.** 

(See  also  his  description  of  Menelaus*  gift  to  Telemachus,  Od.  iv.  614 — 618.) 
Hiram,  the  Phoenician  artificer,  lent  by  the  king  of  Tyre  to  Solomon,  was  specially 
skilled  in  such  work  (2  Chron.  ii.  14).  "In  the  plain  of  Jordan,  in  the  clay 
ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan,"  he  cast  these  two  great  bronze  pillai-s, 
each  17^  cubits  high,  with  capitals  five  cubits  high,  adorned  with  pomegranates, 
and  "  nets  of  checker- work,  and  wreaths  of  chain-work."  They  were  placed  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  and  probably  were  not  obelisks,  but  were 
neceseai-y  as  "pillars"  to  support  the  roof,  winch  was  thu-ty  feet  in  width.  That 
these  were  symbolic  is  evident  fi:om  their  names,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  Sta- 
bility" and  "  Strength."  The  reference  is  not  so  much  to  the  material  building,  but 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  which  was  embodied  in  the  temple.  They 
pointed  then,  and  now,  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  dwehing  of  God. 
L  Thk  fashigmino  of  the  pillabs.     Made  of  bronze  oast  in  the  earth.    Non* 
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but  the  initiated  would  expect  such  an  issue  from  such  a  process.  Picture  the 
anxiety  of  those  in  charge  when  the  mould  was  constructed,  when  the  metal  waa 
ijaolten,  &c.     Apply  to  the  anxiety  and  care  of  those  rearing  the  spiritual  temple. 

1.  They  were  the  product  of  human  sJcill.  This  skill  was  devoutly  recognized  as  the 
gift  of  God.  Compare  ver.  14  with  the  description  ofBezaleel's  artistic  "  gifts."  li 
wisdom  of  that  kind  is  from  God,  how  much  more  is  the  highest  wisdom  needed 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  true  temple  (1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 17).  Turn  to  the  promises  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  apostles,  and  of  wisdom  to  aU  who  seek.  Refer  to  times  of 
difficulty  and  anxiety  in  which  only  this  heavenly  help  could  avail  the  teachers  and 
i-ulers  of  the  Church.  Observe  such  expressions  as  that  in.  which  Paul  speaks  of 
himself  as  "  a  wise  master  builder."  Indicate  special  gifts  still  requued  by  those 
who  succeed  to  this  work.     "If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  hhn  ask  of  God,"  &c. 

2.  TJiey  were  the  result  of  marvellous  diligence.  Years  and  generr.tions  of  effort 
had  made  these  artificers  what  they  were,  and  now  daUy  they  apphed  themselves 
to  their  toU,  nor  was  it  without  reward.  Nothing  gi-eat  can  be  attained  in  thig 
world  without  work.  God  has  not  made  things  pleasant  by  ordaining  that  the  way 
to  them  should  be  easy,  but  He  has  made  them  precious  by  ordaining  that  the  way 
should  be  hard.  The  hardships  endured  by  miners,  pearl  divers,  agricultural 
labourers,  &c.  The  strenuous  toil  of  the  student,  the  man  of  business,  the  explorer, 
the  scientist,  Ac.  No  wonder  that  in  the  highest  sphere  diligence  is  essential.  It 
is  required  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  Christian  character ;  e.g.,  "  Give  diligence  to 
to  make  your  calling  .  .  .  sure,"  Ac.  '*  Work  out  j'our  own  salvation,"  (fee, 
■'  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,"  kc.  Similar  oilipence  is  required  by  the 
Church  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Contrast  the  diligence  shown  in  other 
pursuits  with  the  indolence  in  this.  3.  They  were  the  product  of  comhititd  efiort. 
The  wealth  of  Solomon  was  added  to  the  skiU.  of  Hiram.  Observe  the  diversity  of 
workmen  essential  for  the  designing,  moulding,  fashioning,  uprearing  of  these 
nillars.  Each  did  his  own  work,  did  it  heartily,  completely.  All  was  not  equally 
iionourable.  easy,  remunerative  ;  yet  none  neglected  his  share  of  the  toil.  SpeaJc 
of  the  millions  now  constructing  God's  sphitual  temple;  how  the  various  races  of 
men,  how  the  differing  sects  of  Christians,  how  the  peculiar  tastes  and  gifts  of 
individuals,  are  rearing  "  the  house  not  made  with  hands,"  "  the  habitation  of  God, 
through  the  Spirit." 

II.  The  symbolism  of  the  pillars.  1.  Stability  (Jachin).  In  this  the 
remple  was  a  contrast  to  the  tabernacle.  Yet  even  the  temple  and  all  that  was 
material  of  the  old  worship  passed  away  to  make  room  for  the  spmtual  realities 
which  abide  eternally.  In  Hebrews  (xii.  27)  we  read  of  "  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot 
lie  shaken  may  remain."  Show  how,  amidst  the  fall  of  empires,  the  Chm-^h  has 
lived,  in  spite  of  all  that  evil  powers  could  do  (]\Iatt.  \vi.  18).  Speak  of  the  safety, 
for  time  and  eternity,  of  those  who  are  in  Clmst  (John  x.  28),  &c.  2.  Strength. 
The  Church  needs  more  than  endurance,  it  wants  vigom-.  Resistance  must  be 
supplemented  by  aggression.  Far  more  than  the  Jewish  Church  the  Christian 
Church  is  to  be  characterized  by  this.  The  apostles  were  not  merely  to  hold  their 
own,  but  to  go  "  into  aU  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Only 
the  active  Chnrcli,  only  the  active  Christian,  has  a  robust  and  wholesome  Ufe.  Let 
•'Boaz"  stand  beside  "Jachin."  8.  Beauty.  The  lilies  and  pomegranates  adorning 
the  pillars  not  only  showed  that  there  should  be  beauty  in  the  worship  of  God.  and 
that  the  noblest  art  should  be  consecrated  to  Him,  but  symbolized  the  tinith  de- 
clared in  Psa.  xcA-i.  6,  "  Strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuai-y."  Strength  needs 
beauty  to  adorn  it.  Beauty  needs  strength  to  support  it.  Illustration :  the  ivy 
clustering  rotmd  the  oak.  Let  the  courageous  man  be  gentle ;  the  stalwart  man 
tender ;  the  sweet  girl  morally  strong,  &c.  If  we  would  have  it  so,  we  shall  firid 
those  frraces  in  the  holy  place  of  God,  the  sacred  place  of  prayer,  whether  pubho 
or  secret,  for  strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary.  Emblems  of  stability  and 
fltrenfjtli,  yet  exquisite  in  their  beauty,  let  Jachin  and  Boaz,  in  the  porch  of  the 
tem[>le,  remind  us  of  what  God  would  see  in  the  Cbristuui  Church,  and  ia  eTeiy 
Chribtian  character. — ^A.  B. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Vin.  1—66. 

Thb  dedication  op  the  temple.  —  The 
stately  and  impressive  service  vnth.  which 
the  Temple,  the  character  and  --ontents  of 
which  Jiave  now  been  described,  was  dedi- 
cated, is  related  in  this  chapter,  and  divides 
itself  into  four  sections.  We  have  (1)  the 
removal  of  the  ark  and  Solomon's  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  on  the  occasion  (vers.  1 — 22). 

(2)  The  prayer  of  consecraUon  (vers.  23 — 54). 

(3)  The  benediction  c.t  the  congregation 
(vers.  55—61),  and  (4)  the  festal  sacrifices 
which  followed  on  and  completed  the  dedi- 
cation (vers.  62—66).  The  inaugural  rites, 
it  is  clear,  were  on  a  scale  corresponding 
with  the  magnitude  and  renown  of  the 
undertaking  (1  Ghron.  xxii.  5). 

Section  I. — The  Removal  of  the  Ark, 

Ver.  l.—Then  [i.e.,  when  the  work  of  the 
hoQse  of  the  Lord  was  practically  ended, 
as  stated  m  ch.  vii.  51.  But  the  precise 
date  of  the  dedication  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
and  uncertainty.  We  know  that  it  took 
place  in  the  seventh  month  of  thq  year,  but 
of  what  year  we  cannot  be  so  sure.  Was  it 
the  same  year  in  the  eighth  month  of  which 
(ch.  vi.  38)  the  house  was  finished  (Ewald)  ? 
Was  the  dedication,  that  is  to  say,  one 
month  anterior  to  the  completion  of  the 
house  and  its  appointments  ?  Or  are  we  to 
understand  "  the  seventh  month  "  to  mean 
the  Kthajum  of  the  following  year  (Bahr)  ? 
are  we  to  assign  the  dedication,  that  is,  to 
a  date  eleven  months  after  completion  ? 
Or,  finally,  are  we  to  believe  with  the  Vat. 
LXX.  iJiera  tiKoat  tri)  (the  LXX.  text  is 
here,  however,  in  great  confusion),  that  the 
temple  was  not  dedicated  until  the  palaces 
were  also  built  (see  ch.  ix.  1 — 9) ;  are  we  to 
hold,  i.e.,  that  though  finished  and  ready 
for  use,  it  remained  unused  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years  (Thenius,  Keil)  ?  These  are 
questions  which  we  cannot  perhaps  answer 
with  absolute  certainty,  but,  to  my  mind, 
every  consideration  is  in  favour  of  the  date 
first  mentioned,  i.e.,  the  seventh  month  of 
the  eleventh  year  of  Solomon's  reign.  It  is 
true  Bahr  says  that  this  opinion  "  needs  no 
ref  u tation, "  while  Keil  pronou nces it  "directly 
at  variance  with  chap.  vii.  51."  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  this  is  so  ? 
And,  first,  as  to  the  bearin"  of  the  passage 
just  cited,  •'  So  was  ended  all  the  work 
which,"  Ac,  taken  in  connexion  with  ch. 
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viii.  1,  "  Then  Solomon  assembled,"  &<s.  To 
the  cursory  reader  it  appears  no  doubt  as  il 
this  "then"  must  refer  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  which  we  have  just  heard, 
and  which  was  not  effected  until  the  eig'ith 
mouth  of  the  year  (ch.  vi.  38).  But  (1)  t>? 
though  probably  a  mark  of  time  (  =  tunc), 
is  clearly  a  word  of  great  latitude  of  mean- 
ing, and  may  apply  as  well  to  one  month 
before  completion  (the  time  specified  in  ch. 
vii.  51)  as  to  eleven  mouths  after  ;  and  (2) 
it  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  usus 
loquendi  of  the  sacred  writers  to  describe 
the  temple  as  finished,  when  in  reality  it 
was  incomplete  in  a  few  minor  particulars 
(De  minimis  non  curat  scriptura).  Further 
more,  if  the  temple  was  finished  in  everj 
detail,  aud  in  all  its  furniture  and  appoint- 
ments, in  the  eighth  month,  as  we  learn  from 
ch.  vi.  38,  we  maybe  perfectly  sure  it  would 
or  could  be  practically  finished  —  finished 
80  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration — by  the 
seventh  mouth.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an  mi- 
reasonable  presumption,  that  it  hardly  would 
be  perfect  and  complete  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation. Those  who  have  built  or  restored 
churches,  not  to  speak  of  cathedrals,  which 
would  perhaps  afford  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
temple,  know  how  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  to  have  every  detail  finished 
and  arranged  for  the  day  of  consecration. 
Some  few  accidental  omissions  wiU  have  to 
be  supplied  afterwards,  or  experience  will 
suggest  certain  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  have  to  be  made.  There  is  no 
inherent  improbability,  therefore,  that  the 
temple  should  be  dedicated  in  the  seventh 

month,  though  it  was  not  finished  V^^'^  7^7 
until  the  eighth  mouth,  i.e.,  three  or  four 
weeks  later.  And  there  was  a  strong  reason 
why  the  dedication  should  take  place  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  There  had  been  a  long 
period  of  preparation,  extending  back  into 
the  preceding  reign  (1  Chron.  xxviii.,  xxix.) ; 
the  dedication  consequently  had  long  been 
eagerly  looked  for;  moreover,  the  erection 
had  evidently  been  hurried  forward,  a  pro- 
digious number  of  labourers  having  been 
employed  in  order  to  expedite  the  work.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable,  therefore,  that, 
after  these  energetic  measures  had  been 
taken,  either  the  king  or  the  nation  should 
have  been  content  to  wait  thirteen  yearg — 
nearly  twice  the  time  it  had  taken  to  build 
the  temple — until  the  palaces,  which  were 
entirely  independent  and  secular  buildings, 
were  also  completed.  If  the  great  national 
sanctuary,  which  was  the  glory  of  the  land, 
was  ready  for  use,  as  we  know  it  was,  wa 
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can  hardly  believe,  considering  the  natural 
eagerness  and  impatience  of  men,  that  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  or  their  ambitious  monarch, 
would,  of  their  own  choice,  defer  the  con- 
secration for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
It  would  appear  consequently  that  it  is  the 
view  that  the  dedication  was  postponed  for 
thirteen  rears  "hardly  needs  discussion  " 
(see  below  on  ch.  ix.  1).  And  the  same  con- 
siderations apply,  though  perhaps  with 
diminished  force,  to  their  waiting  one  year. 
For  if  it  be  said  that  the  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  deske  to  connect  the  dedica- 
tion with  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  was 
par  excellenee  the  feast  of  the  year  (iriH) 
the  answer  is  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
work  would  be  hurried  on  by  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  hands,  if  need  be,  or  that 
the  edifice  would  be  consecrated,  though  not 
complete  in  all  its  details,  at  the  feast  of 
the  eleventh  year,  than  that,  for  the  sake  of 
one  month,  they  should  wait  eleven  months. 
And  if  the  objection  be  raised  that  a  feeUng 
of  rehgious  awe  would  forbid  the  dedication 
of  an  imperfect  building,  or  of  a  perfect 
building  with  imperfect  arrangements,  it  is 
easy  to  repl.y  that  both  building  and  fur- 
niture may  have  been  practically  complete, 
and  may  have  been  believed  at  the  time  to 
be  perfect,  but  that  the  experience  of  the 
first  few  days  suggested  a  few  alterations  or 
additions  which  threw  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  all  its  particulars  into  the  eighth 
month.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Josephus 
distinctly  states  that  the  dedication  was  in 
the  seventh  month  of  the  eighth  year  (Ant. 

viii.  4.  1)1  Solomon  assembled  [?^p^  See 
Ewald,  233  b]  the  elders  of  Israel  and  all  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  the  cMef  [Heb.  princes] 
of  the  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
[This  great  assembly  (compare  Dan.  iii.  2) 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  suggested 
to  Solomon  by  the  precedent  afforded  by 
David  (Keil),  when  bringing  up  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  1),  for  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  summon  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  witness  an  event  of  such  pro- 
found importance  in  the  national  history, 
as  the  dedication,  after  years  of  waiting 
(2  Sam.  vii.  6 — 13),  of  a  national  sanctuary 
intended  to  supersede  the  tabernacle,  at 
which  for  five  centuries  their  forefathers 
had  worshipped.  And  the  more  so,  as  they 
had  been  called  together  by  David  to  con- 
sult about  the  erection  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  1), 
and  had  offered  willingly  of  their  treasures 
(it),  xxix.  6 — 9 1  towards  its  decoration.  It 
is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  coold  have  been  ftirmally 
opened,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
"elders  and  heads  of  the  tribes."  Nor  can 
we  (with  Bawlinson)  see  a  contrast  between  - 


the  more  popular  proceedings  of  David,  who 
"  gathered  together  all  the  chosen  men  of 
Israel,  thirty  thousand  (2  Sam.  vi  1),  and 
the  statelier,  more  aristocratic  system  of  his 
son,  who  merely  summons  the  chief  men  ; " 
for  Solomon's  "elders,"  Ac.  (Deut.  xvi.  18; 
1  Sam.  x\i.  4  ;  xxx.  26 — 31),  may  well  havo 
equalled  David's  "  chosen  men  "  in  number. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  was  more  for- 
mality and  stateliness  in  this  latter  case, 
but  it  was  practically  the  same  class  of 
persons,  i.e.,  the  leading  men  by  birth, 
talents,  or  prowess,  that  were  present  on  both 
occasions.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Jewish  Church 
by  representation]  unto  King  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem,  that  they  might  bring  up  [Heb. 
to  bring  up]  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  [so  called  because  it  contained  the 
tables  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made 
with  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  9).  The 
temple  being  really,  or  principally,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  ark,  the  removal  of  this 
venerated  rehc  to  its  place  in  the  oracle  is 
narrated  first,  as  being  of  the  first  import- 
ance] oat  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is 
2aon.  [Cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  12,  17.] 

Ver.  2. — And  all  the  men  of  Israel  [not 
all  the  heads  of  the  tribes  just  mentioned 
(ver.  1),  as  Keil,  but  all  who  came  to  the  feast. 
as  every  male  Israehte  was  under  obligation 
to  do  (Deut.  xvL  16)]  assembled  themselves 
unto  King  Solomon  at  the  feast  [the  Heb. 
word  jnn  (with  the  art.)  always  means  th(- 
feast  of  tabernacles.  The  same  word  is  used 
of  the  feast  of  passover  (Exod.  xxiii.  15. 
andpentecost  (ib.  ver.  16),  but  ^' the  feast" 
here  can  only  mean  that  of  tabernacles.  As 
the  "feast  of  ingathering"  (Exod.  xxiii.  16), 
as  commemorating  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  (Levit.  xxiii.  43),  and  as  peculiarly  a 
social  festival  {ib.  vers.  40 — 42;  Num.  xxix. 
12  sqq.),  it  was  the  most  joyous  as  well  as 
the  greatest  (eopn)  aynoTarr}  km  fieyioTt]- 
Jos.,  Ant.  viii.  4.  1)  gathering  of  the  year. 
(Compare  the  Jewish  saying  of  a  later 
date  :  "  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoic- 
ing at  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
Siloam,  has  never  seen  rejoicing  in  his  life.  ") 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  tabei-  • 
nacles  was  selected  for  the  dedication.  A 
special  feast  of  dedication,  however,  was 
held  for  seven  days  before  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles proper  commenced  (see  on  ver.  65). 
It  did  not  displace  that  great  feast,  however 
(Stanley),  but  simply  preceded  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Jeroboam  selected  the 
same  feast  (ch.  xii.  32)  for  the  inauguration 
of  his  new  cultus.  The  idea  of  Josephus, 
that  the  feast  of  tabjrnacles  "happened  to 
coincide  with  the  dedication  "  hardly  seems 
probable]  in  the  month  Ethanim  [variously 
interpreted  to  mean  gifts,  i.e.,  fruits 
(Thenius),    flowing  ttreams   (Oesenios) — it 
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falls  about  the  time  of  the  early  rains — and 
equinox  (Bottcher)] ,  which  Is  the  seventh 
month.  [This  is  added  because  the  month 
was  subsequently  known  as  Tisri  (see  on 
oh-  vi.  1),  or  to  show  that  "  the  feast "  was 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  ] 

Ver.  3. — And  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came 
[Not  a  mere  repetition.     The  men  who  were 
summoned  to    Jerusalem  (ver.  1)  were  all 
present,  of  their  own  accord,  to  witness  the 
removal] ,  and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark. 
[In  the  parallel  account  in  2  Chron.  v.  4, 
we  read  that  "  the  Levites  took  up  the  ark." 
But  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  has  been 
too  readily   supposed.     For  ver.   7  of  the 
Chronicles, ' '  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark," 
&c.,  confirms  the   statement  of  the  text. 
And  the  explanation  is  suggested  in  ver.  5 
of  the  same  chapter,  "  These  did  the  priests, 
the  Levites  (so  the  Heb.)  bring  up."     Same 
expression  in  Josh.  iii.  3.     All  the  priests 
were  Levites — Keil  translates,  "  the  Leviti- 
cal  priests  "—-and  this  somewhat  singular 
expression  is  no  doubt  used  to  remind  us 
that  such  was  the  case.    Nor  need  it  cause 
as  any  surprise  to  find  the  priests  employed 
in  this  service.     It  is  true  that  the  ark  was 
given  into   the  charge    of    the   Kohathite 
Levites  (Num.  iii.  30,  31)  ;  and  it  was  their 
duty   to  bear  it  (ib.  iv.  15  ;  vii.  9 ;  x.  21 ; 
cf.  1  Chron.  xv.  2,  11,  12).     But  the  real 
care   and   supervision   of   the    ark    always 
belonged  to  the  sons  of  Aaron.      It  was 
their  ofiQce,  e-^.,  to  put  on  or  takeoff  the 
covermg  of  the  ark  and  of  the  vessels,  which 
the  Levites  were  forbidden  directly  to  touch 
(Num.  iv.  5 — 15).    It  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  these  provisions  that 
Solomon  now  entrusted  the  carriage  of  the 
ark  to  the  superior  order.     But  more  than 
that,  Solomon  was  not  without  precedent  to 
justify  his  choice.     Indeed,  we  may  see  in 
his  selection  of  the  priests  a  minute  mark 
of  truth,  amounting   almost  to    £in   unde- 
signed coincidence.     For  we  find  that  on 
occasions   of  extraordinary  solemnity  —  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  e.g.  (Josh.  iii. 
6,  15,  17),  and  at  the  siege  of  Jericho  (Josh. 
vi.  6),  the  priests  had  borne  the  ark   (cf. 
1  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xv.    11,  12).     It 
was   no    doubt    these  famihar   precedents 
guided   Solomon,   or  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, in  their  selection  of  the  priests  on 
this  occasion.    A  "  settled  place,"  a  "  house 
of  cedaro"  (2  Sam.  vii.  7),  "  having  now  been 
found  for  the  ark"  to  abide  in,  after  it  had 
"  dwelt  in  curtains  "  for  500  years,  it  was 
taking  its  last  journey,  and  in   order  to 
mark  this  joui'ney  as  exceptional,  in  order 
to   show  both  the  ark  and  the  house  the 
greater  reverence,  it  was  detemiined  that  it 
should  be  borne  for  the  last  time  by  the 
priestfk    Eeil  Boggests  that  the  ark  may 


have  been  uncovered,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Why,  we  may  ask,  were  cover- 
ings provided,  and  their  use  prescribed 
(Num.  iv.  5 — 15).  if  they  were  to  be  arbi- 
trarily dispensed  with  ?  He  also  adds  that 
Levites  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  most 
holy  place.  But  neither,  it  may  be  added, 
was  this  lawful  for  the  priests.  Levites  and 
priests  might  enter  that  day,  because  the 
house  was  not  then  dedicated.  The  cloud 
(ver.  10)  claimed  it  for  God. 

Ver.  4. — And  they  brought  up  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  [which  had  now  been  for  nearly 
40  years  "  in  the  tabernacle  that  David  had 
pitched  for  it  "  on  the  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17)] ,  and  the  tahernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation [Heb,  "  the  tabernacle  of  meeting" 
(Exod.  xxix.  42,  46.  See  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p. 
i414 ;  Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  80,  81).  This  had 
been  for  many  years  at  Gibeon.  (Cf.  ch.  iii. 
4  ;  2  Chron.  i.  3  ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  39.  See 
note  on  ch.  iii.  4.)  The  tabernacle  of  Mount 
Zion  is  never  called  "  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation" — indeed,  it  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  2  Chron.  i.  3,  4.  The 
ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  now  reunited 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  thus  '*  mark- 
ing the  identity  and  continuity  of  the  life 
and  ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Church"  (Words- 
worth!] ,  and  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were 
In  the  tabernacle  [Perhaps  the  brazen  altar. 
Certainly  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of 
shewbread,  the  candlestick,  and  also  the 
brazen  serpent  (Stanley)],  even  those  did 
the  priests  and  Levites  bring  up.  [We  are 
hardly  justified  in  saying  (as  Keil,  al.)  that 
the  Levites  carried  all  but  the  ark.  The 
text  rather  favours  the  view  that  the  priests 
assisted  in  bringing  up  the  tabernacle  and 
its  furniture.  So  2  Chron.  v.  5.  Neither 
the  tabernacle  nor  its  vessels  were  designed 
for  further  use  in  the  temple  ;  the  latter 
had  been  replaced  by  vessels  better  suited 
to  the  enlarged  sanctuary — they  were  simply 
preserved,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  rehcs  of  the 
past,  in  the  treasury  or  side-chambers. 

Yer.  5. — And  Mng  Solomon,  and  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  that  were  assembled 
unto  him  were  with  him,  before  the  ark 
[Prayers  and  sacrifices  alike  were  offered 
toward  the  mercy  seat  (Psa.  xxviii.  2  ;  cf. 
Exod.  XXV.  22)  ] ,  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen 
[apparently  the  ark  rested  en  route  (cf. 
2  Sam.  vi  13)  whilst  the  sacrifices  were 
offered.  The  object  of  the  sacrifice  was  to 
testify  the  grateful  joy  of  the  people  at  the 
proximate  reaJization  of  their  hopes.  There 
may  have  been  also  in  the  background  the 
idea  of  averting  the  Divine  anger,  of  making 
a  propitiation  for  possible  errors  and  imper- 
fections in  their  service.  There  were  trage- 
dies connected  with  the  removal  of  the  ark 
in  time  past  (1  Sam.  iv.  17  ;  vL  19  ;  2  Sam. 
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vi.  7)  which,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not 
altogether  forgotten  on  this  occasion]  that 
could  not  be  told  or  numbered  for  multi- 
tude. [Cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  13.  But  the  sacrilices 
on  that  occa>ion  were  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  (1  Chron.  xv.  26).  Josephus  adda 
(Ant.  viii.  4.  1),  that  a  vast  quantity  of  m 
cense  was  burnt,  and  th^t  men  preceded  the 
ark,  singing  and  dancing,  until  it  reached  its 
destination] . 

Ver.  6. — And  the  priests  brought  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  unto  his  [i.e.,  its. 
But  this  word  is  never  found  in  the  A.  V. 
It  has  come  into  use  since  the  date  of  our 
translation]  place  [cf.  ch.  vi.  19]  into  the 
oracle  of  the  lioiise,  to  the  most  holy  place 
[Heb.  Iwly  of  holies] ,  even  under  the  wings 
of  the  cherubims  [ch.  vi  27.  Wliether  the 
ark  stood  with  its  length  east  and  west,  or 
north  and  south,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide.    But  see  on  ver.  8] . 

Ver  7. — For  the  cherubims  spread  forth 
their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the 
arlc,  and  the  cherubims  covered  [-IHD^  from 
^50'  '"^»*»  hence  nrp,  fcoot/j;  LXX.  T£p»- 
BKaXviTTOv,  i.e.,  overshadowed  and  concealed. 
This  word  is  of  some  importance  as  show- 
ing that  the  ark  would  thenceforward  and 
always  be  in  complete  darkness,  under  the 
outstretched  wings  of  the  cherubim — a  fact 
which  suggests  the  true  explanation  of  the 
following  verse]  the  ark  and  the  staves 
thereof  above  [Heb. /ro//(  above]. 

Ver.  8. — And  they  drew  out  [It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  0")N2  is  transitive,  as  our  A.  V. 
renders  it,  and  as  in  ch.  iii.  14  =  lengthen, 
in  which  case,  however,  it  should  aJmost 
be  followed  by  nx,  or  intransitive,  as  in 
Exod.  XX.  12  ;  Dent.  v.  16  ;  xxv.  15,  when 
the  meaning  would  be,  "  The  staves  were 
long,"  but  the  latter  rendering  has  tbe  sup- 
port of  moot  scholars.  As  the  oracle  in  the 
tabernacle  was  a  cube  of  ten  cubits,  they 
cannot  have  been  more  than  eight  or  nine 
cubits,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  the  ark 
being  only  2  J  cubits,  they  would  be  so  long. 
Their  length  is  mentioned  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  ends  being  seen.  It  is  im- 
material to  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
however,  which  interpretation  we  put  upon 
this  verb.  If  we  adhere  to  the  A.  V.  then 
we  must  understand  that,  as  it  was  for- 
bidden to  remove  the  staves  frum  the  rings 
at  the  comers  of  the  ark  (Exod.  xxv.  12 — 
15),  they  drew  the  staves  forward  towards 
one  end  of  the  ark  ;  that  they  removed  the 
staves  altogether  from  the  ark  (Stanley)  is  a 
view  to  which  the  text  lemJs  no  support] 
the  staves,  that  the  ends  [Heb.  heads.  It 
is  possible  the  ends  of  the  staves  were 
fitted  with  knobs.  This  would  prevent  their 
nmoval]    ot  the  staves  were  seen  out  in 


[Heb.  frorn]  the  holy  place  [Marg.  ark, 
the  word  found  in  the  Chron.  v.  9.  It  ia 
questionable,  however,  whether  KHpH  ii 
ever  used,  by  itself,  of  the  ark  (O-esen.. 
Thesaurus.  s.v.)  It  may  be  used  of  the 
most  holy  place  (see  on  ver.  10),  but  here 

it  would  appear  to  designate  the  7D^1  (ch. 
vi.  17),  the  body  or  "  temple  of  the  house" 
(Exod.  xxvi.  33  ;  Heb.  ix.  2).  Its  meaning 
appears  to  be  so  deiined  by  the  nest  words] 
before  the  oracle  [i.e. ,  a  person  standing  in 
the  holy  place,  but  at  the  west  end,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  oracle  (ch,  vi.  31),  could 
see  the  ends  of  the  staves.  Several  questions 
of  considerable  nicety  suggest  themselves 
here.  1.  What  was  the  position  of  the 
ark  ?  Did  it  stand,  that  is  to  say,  east  and 
west,  or  north  and  south  under  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim?  2.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  staves  J  Were  they  attached  to 
the  ends  or  to  the  sides  of  the  ark  ?  3.  How 
could  the  ends  of  the  staves  be  seen,  and  by 
whom  and  when — on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  only  or  in  later  years  ?  4.  Why 
has  our  author  recorded  this  circumstance? 
As  to  1,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  ark  having  stood  north  and  south,  in 
a  line,  that  is,  with  the  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim. For  (1)  only  thus  apparently  could 
the  cherubim  have  "  covered  the  tirk  and 
the  staves  thereof. "  (2)  If  it  had  been 
otherwise,  the  "  cherubim  overshadowing 
the  mercy  seat,"  presuming  that  they  were 
retained  in  the  temple,  would  have  had  an 
unequal  and  onesided  position,  for  instead  of 
being  equally  prominent,  they  would  have 
stood,  one  with  the  back,  the  other  with 
the  face  to  the  entrance  and  the  holy  place. 
(3)  Had  the  ark  stood  east  and  west  the  pro- 
jecting staves  would  smely  have  been  in  the 
high  priest's  way  in  the  performance  of  his 
solemn  functions  (Levit.  xvi.  12 — 15).  That 
they  served  to  guide  him  to  the  mercy 
seat  is  of  course  mere  conjecture,  and  as 
such  of  no  weight.  2.  As  to  the  staves, 
Josephus  states  (Ant.  iii.  7.  5)  that  they  ran 
along  the  sides  of  the  ark,  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  natural  and  proper  ar- 
rangement. It  follows  hence  again  that 
they  cannot  have  been  more  than  eight  or 
nine  cubits  long,  inasmuch  as  they  found  a 
place  between  the  bodies  of  the  cherubim, 
which  cannot  have  been  more  than  nine 
cubits  apart.  3.  The  explanation  of  the 
Babbius  is  that  the  ends  of  the  staves  were 
not  really  seen,  but  that  they  projected  into 
the  curtain  and  so  made  two  visible  protru- 
sions or  prominences.  But  this  view  hardlT 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  it 
assumes  that  the  ark  stood  east  and  west, 
which  we  have  found  good  reason  to  doub^ 
But   even    if  this  were  so,  it  is  doubtfol 
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whether  the  staves,  so  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  rings,  could  be  made  to  reach  to  the 
door  of  the  oracle,  unless  indeed  tliey  were 
lengthened  for  the  purpose.  How  then  were 
they  seen  ?  The  following  considerationa 
may  assist  us  to  answer  this  question.  (1) 
The  oracle,  of  course,  in  its  normal  state 
was  in  perfect  darkness  (ver.  12).  Once  a 
year,  however,  a  gleam  of  light  was  ad- 
mitted, when  the  curtain  was  drawn  par- 
tially aside  to  permit  of  the  high  priest's 
entrance.  (2)  When  the  curtain  was  drawn 
to  one  (probably  the  left)  side,  the  light 
would  fall,  not  on  the  ark,  but  on  the  ends 
of  the  staves  projecting  from  the  rij^ht  or 
north  end  of  the  ark,  which  would  thus  be 
distinctly  visible  to  the  high  priest.  But 
(8)  at  this  time  the  high  priest  was  not 
alone  in  the  holy  place.  It  was  not  required 
that  "  there  should  be  no  man  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,"  except  when  the 
high  priest  went  in  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  holy  place  (Levit.  xvi.  17).  At  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  service  he  would 
seem  to  have  required  assistance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mishna  (Yoma),  a  priest  held  the 
basin  of  blood  and  stirred  it  to  prevent 
coagulation,  at  the  time  of  his  first  entry. 
Moreover  (4)  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  high  priest  can  have  drawn  aside  the 
curtain  himself.  Whether  he  entered  three 
or  four  limes  on  that  day,  at  his  first  entry 
his  hands  were  certainly  full.  If  he  earned 
*'  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  "... 
••and  his  hands  (VJ^H,  both  fists)  full  of 
Bweet  incense  beaten  small "  (ib.  ver.  12),  it 
is  clear  that  some  other  person  must  have 
drawn  aside  the  veil  for  him.  It  is  to  this 
person,  I  take  it,  the  priesi  who  was  privi- 
leged to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  possibly 
to  others  standing  near — certainly  to  the 
high  priest — that  -the  euds  of  the  staves 
were  visible.  Nor  would  a  reverent  look 
directed  towards  these  objects — madeorigia- 
ally  for  the  Levites  to  handle  —  involve 
unhallowed  curiosity.  And  if  this  were  so, 
it  would  help  to  explain  (4)  the  mention  of 
this  circumstance  by  our  author.  If  it  were 
a  fact  that  year  by  year  a  gleam  of  light  fell 
upon  the  staves,  and  if  priest  after  priest 
testified  of  what  he  had  seen,  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  ("  unto  this  day;"  see  below),  we 
can  readily  understand  why  a  circumstance 
of  80  much  interest  should  be  recorded.  And 
we  have  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  its 
mention  here,  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
the  staves  were  seen  on  the  day  of  deJica- 
tion,  when  of  course  they  must  have  Leen 
visible,  and  never  afterwards,  or  that  the 
staves  were  partially  drawn  out  of  their 
rings  in  order  to  show  that  the  ark  was  now 
at  rest] ,  and  there  they  are  unto  this  day. 
[Same  expression  ch*  ix.  21 ;  xii.  19  ;  2  Kings 


viii.  22.  At  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
this  book,  the  temple  was  of  course  de- 
stroyed (2  Kings  XXV.  9),  so  tliat  at  that 
day  the  staves  were  not  there.  But  the  ex- 
planation is  very  simple.  Our  historian 
has  copied  the  words  he  found  in  the  MS. 
he  was  using.] 

Ver.  9. — There  was  nothing  in  the  an: 
save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  there  [Exod.  xxv.  16  ;  xl.  20  ;  Deut.  x. 
5.  This  statement  appears  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  Hebrews  ix.  4,  which  mentions 
"  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded,"  as  in  the  ark, 
along  with  "  the  tables  of  the  covenant." 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  our  text 
excludes  these  relics  from  the  ark  (temp, 
Solomon),  no  other  scripture  save  that  just 
cited  expressly  includes  them.  In  Exod. 
xvi.  34  and  Num.  xvii.  25  (Heb.  A.V.,  xvii. 
10)  they  are  commanded  to  be  laid  up 
"  before  the  testimony,"  words  which  no 
doubt  may  mean,  as  they  were  long  inter- 
preted to  mean,  "  before  the  tables  of  testi- 
mony in  tlie  ark" — observe,  the  words  are 
"  before  the  testimony,"  not  "  before  the 
ark  " — but  which  are  now  generally  thought 
to  import  "  in  front  of  the  ark  which  con- 
tained the  testimony."  We  know  the  book 
of  the  law  was  put  "  at  the  side  p'^P)  of 
the  ark"  (Deut.  xxxi.  26),  and  hence  it  is 
held  by  some  that  the  golden  pot,  &c.,  occu- 
pied a  similar  position.  It  seems  prefer- 
able, however,  considering  the  distinct 
statement  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  embodies  Jewish  tradition,  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  interpretation  that  the  golden 
pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  were  in  the 
ark.  And  this  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  the 
statement  of  the  text,  for  these  treasures 
might  well  have  been  removed  by  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  first  thought,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  be  to  open  their  new  acquisition.  It 
is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  object  of 
the  men  of  Bethshemesh  in  looking  into 
the  ark  was  to  see  whether  these  treasures 
were  still  there.  For  if  the  golden  pot  ever 
was  in  the  ark,  we  can  hardly  suppose  it 
would  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines, 
who  would  leave  the  two  tables  of  stone  as 
things  of  no  value.  Indeed,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  trespass  offering,  the  golden 
mice,  dkc,  were  designed  as  a  return  for  the 
golden  pot  which  had  been  removed.  And 
the  statement  of  the  text,  "there  was 
nothing,"  &c.,  almost  implies  that  there 
had  been  something  there  at  one  time  (see 
Alford  on  Heb.  ix.  4).  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  golden  pot  and  Aaron's 
rod  were  originally  deposited  "before  the 
testimony "  in  the  ark ;  that  they  wer« 
removed  daring  its  captivity  (1  Sam.  v.,  vi.)  j 
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and  that  the  sacrilege  was  cliscovered  at 
Betlishemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  19).  'I'his  last- 
mentioned  episode  explains  how  it  came  to 
be  known  that  "  there  was  nothing, "  &c.  It 
ie  hardly  Hkely  after  that  memorable  visita- 
tion that  Solomon  could  have  opened  the 
ark  and  taken  out  the  two  rehos,  as  Eawlin- 
son  suggests.  Nor  have  we  any  wan-aut  for 
the  view  that  the  mercy  seat,  with  the 
cherubs,  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
new  Ud  without  them,  and  so  the  interior  of 
the  ark  was  disclosed  to  view  (Stanley)] 
at  Horeb  [See  Exod.  iiil ;  xvii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  6; 
1  Kings  xix.  8.  This  name,  which  means 
dry  ground,  desert,  would  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  two  or  three  different  places  in 
the  wilderness.  But  as  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  law  was  given  and  the  cove- 
nant with  God  made  (Deut.  iv.  10,  13)  it 
became  subsequently  a  nomen  generate  for 
the  whole  of  the  Sinaitic  region  (Diet.  Bib. 
iii.  p.  1326).  Here  the  mount  of  the  law 
ie  dearly  meant]  when  [Heb,  which,  "IV.*^. 
is  occasionally  found  in  the  sense  of  quum, 
as  in  Deut.  xi.  6 ;  Psa.  cxxxix.  15 ;  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  20  ;  cf.  ch.  ix.  10  (Gesen.,  Thes.,  s.v.)] 
the  Lord  made  a  covenajit  [Heb.  cut;  see 
note  on  ch.  v.  12.  n*"13  is  to  be  understood. 
Same  ellipsis  in  1  Sam.  xx.  16 ;  xxii.  8]  with 
the  children  of  Israel  when  they  came 
[Heb.  in  their  coming]  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  [Exod.  xxxiv.  27,  28  ;  Deut.  iv.  13.] 
Ver.  10. — And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
priests  were  come  out  [Rather,  as  the 
priests  came  out]  of  the  holy  place  [It  has 

been  supposed  that  "  the  holy "  (tJ'lpn)  is 
here  put  for  the  most  holy  place,  as  in 
Ezek.  xli.  23.  But  tliis  is  not  by  any  means 
the  necessary  interpretation.  The  cl  lud 
may  obviously  have  tilled  the  entire  building 
only  as  the  priests  left  it.  It  woulu  seem, 
however,  from  verse  11  as  if  the  i^riests, 
having  left  the  oracle,  were  about  to  min- 
ister in  the  holy  place] ,  that  the  cloud 
[Observe  the  article  ;  the  well-known  cloud 
which  betokeued  the  Divine  presence.  It 
had  rested  upon  the  tabernacle  on  the  day 
that  it  was  dedicated  (Exod.  xl.  34),  had  ac- 
companied it  in  its  journeys  {ib,  ver.  38), 
and  had  apparently  been  specially  displayed 
at  certain  jtmctures  in  the  history  of  Israel 
(Num.  xii.  5,  10 ;  xvi.  42 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  15). 
It  was  thus  the  acknowledged  symbol  of 
God's  presence,  and  as  such  was  a  visible 
sign  that  He  now  accepted  the  temple,  as 
He  had  formerly  accepted  the  tabernacle, 
AS  His  shrine  and  dwelUng-place.  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  identify  the  cloud  with 
"  the  Shechinah  of  the  Targums  "  (Rawlin- 
■on),  for  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Tnvgums 
never  render  "  the  cloud  "  or  "  the  glory  "  by 
**  the  Shechinah."    In  f*ot,  as  regards  the 


use  of  the  word  by  Jewisli  writers,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  God  (Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1241).  We  mav  see  in  the  cloud, 
however,  the  seat  of  the  Shechinah  (Kitto, 
Cyclopaedia,  iii.  p.  821)  filled  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  11.— So  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud 
[They  were  overpowered  by  the  manifesta- 
tion, precisely  as  Moses  had  been  before 
(Exod.  xl.  35).  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  singers  and  trumpeters,  standing  at  the 
east  end  of  the  altar,  began  their  service  of 
praise — and  the  re-appearance  of  the  priests 
may  well  have  been  the  signal  for  them  to 
begin  (2  Cliron.  v.  13) — that  "  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  cloud."  Possibly  the  priests  were 
about  to  burn  incense.  Evidently  ministra- 
tions of  some  sort  were  intended  and  were 
interrupted.  The  exact  correspondence  with 
Exod.  xl.  35  (cf.  Ezek.  xli  v.  4)  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  idea  obviously  is  that  the 
Divine  approval  vouchsafed  to  the  taber- 
nacle was  now  in  turn  granted  to  the 
temple],  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  [Is  the 
"glory  of  the  Lord"  identical  with  the 
cloud,  or  is  something  additional  intended 
by  these  words  ?  It  is  certainly  noticeable 
that  what  ver.  10  says  of  the  cloud — that  it 
"filled  the  house — ver.  11  says  of  the  glory. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  light  or  fire.  And  the  "  darkness  "  of 
ver.  12  might  naturally  seem  to  refer  to  the 
cloud,  and  therefore  to  exclude  the  idea  of 

light.  But  surely  the  words  J*  ni33  are  to 
be  interpreted  hereby  their  signification  and 
use  elsewhere,  and  we  find  "the  glory  of  the 
Lord  elsewhere  mentioned  as  something 
distinct  from  the  cloud.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  what  by  day  was  a  pillar  of  cloud,  by 
night  was  a  pillar  oifire  (Exod.  xiii.  21,  22). 
In  Exod.  xix.  9,  16,  the  mention  of  tlie 
"  thick  cloud"  is  followed  by  the  statement 
that  "  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke  because  the  Lord  descenrled  upon  it 
in  fire''  (ver.  18).  Similarly,  in  Exod.  xxiv., 
we  are  told  that  ' '  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud 
covered  it  (the  gloiy  ?)  six  days ;  and  the 
seventh  day  He  called  unto  Moses  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  cloud.  And  the  sight  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  " 
(vers.  16,  17).  But  perhaps  the  most  de- 
cisive passage  in  this  connexion  is  Exod. 
xl.  34,  where  we  are  told  that  "  the  cloud 
abode  vpon "  the  tent  of  meeting,  while 
"the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  (interior 
of  the)  tabernacle."  Compare  Exod.  xvi. 
7, 10 ;  Levit.  ix.  6,  23 ;  Num.  xiv.  10  ;  xvi.  19, 
42.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  *  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  "  was  not  the  cloud,  but, 
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as  the  wore!  almost  seems  to  imply,  a  "  light 
from  heaven  above  the  brightness  of  the 
Bun "  (Acts  xxvi.  13 ;  cf.  Kev.  i.  14,  16). 
It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  glory, 
though  apparently  resident  in  the  cloud,  waa 
not  always  luminous;  the  cloud  veiled  it 
irom  the  eyes  of  men. 

Ver.  12.  —  Then  spake  Solomon  [in  a 
transport  of  emotion  at  the  sight.  The 
cloud  and  the  glory  proved  that  his  pious 
work  was  accepted.  These  blessed  tokens 
assured  him  that  "  the  Lord  was  there " 
(Ezek.  xlviii.  35) ;  that  the  incomprehen- 
sible Godhead  had  entered  the  earthly 
shrine  he  had  prepared,  and  would  dwell 
there] ,  The  Lord  said  that  he  would  dwell  In 

the  thick  darkness.  [Heb.  ?37y,  lit.,  dark- 
ness of  clouds.  When  did  God  speak  of 
dwelling  in  dark  cloud  ?  The  reference, 
probably,  is  to  Exod.  xix.  9  ;  xx.  21 ,  Deut. 
iv.  11  ;  V.  22  (note  that,  in  the  three  last 
cited  passages,  this  same  word  is  used,  and 
in  the  last  two  in  connexion  with  cloud, 
which  would  appear  to  be  a  practically 
synonymous  term),  but  especially  to  Levit. 
xvi.  2,  "  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon 
the  mercy  seat."  Solomon  had  thus  every 
warrant  for  connecting  a  theophany  with* 
the  thick  dark  cloud.  Cf.  Psa.  xviii.  11 ; 
xcvii.  2.  The  words  cannot  refer  to  "  the 
holy  of  hoUes  not  lighted  by  windows " 
(Wordsworth). 

Ver.  13. — I  have  surely  built  [Heb.  to 
build,  I  have  built]  thee  a  house  to  dwell 
in,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  In  for 
ever.  [The  temple  was  primarily,  as  already 
remarked,  a  shrine  for  the  ark,  between  the 
cherubim  of  the  mercy  seat  of  which  God 
dwelt.  Thie  was  a  |i3b  (from  }"I3,  statuit), 
a  settled  place.  The  tabernacle  was  but  a 
poor  and  transitory  abode,  partaking  of  the 
frailty  of  the  shepherd's  tent  (Isa.  xxxviii. 

12).  For  D^p^iy  {aldvtg),  of.  Isa.  xxvi.  4 ; 
li.  9  ;  Dan.  ix.  24  ;  Psa.  cxlv.  13. 

Ver.  14. — And  the  king  turned  his  face 
about  [He  had  been  earnestly  gazing  toward 
the  house  where  the  cloud  appeared.  He 
now  faced  the  congregation]  and  blessed 
[This  word  here,  and  in  ver.  55,  is  used 
somewhat  loosely.  The  blessing  was  in  both 
cases  addressed  to  God.  The  Hebrew  king 
was  not  authorized  to  bless  the  people — 
that  was  the  prerogative  of  the  priests 
(Num.  vi.  23;  cf.  Levit.  ix.  22),  and  he  is 
only  said  to  bless  here  as  felicitating,  as 
wishing  them  a  blessing.  Dean  Stanley 
I"  Jewish  Ch.,"  vol.  ii.  p  218)  characteristi- 
cally asserts  that  Solomon  "  perfonned  the 
highest  sacerdotal  act  of  solemn  benedic- 
tion." But  the  same  word  is  used  in  ver. 
66,  of  the  people  blessing  the  king.     "  Did 


the  people,"  as  Wordsworth  pertinently 
asks,  "  also  perform  a  priestly  act  ?  "  The 
word  is  elsewhere  used  of  saluting.  See 
note  on  ver.  66,  and  Gesen.  s.v.]  aU  the 
congregation  of  Israel :  (and  all  the  con- 
greg-ation  of  Israel  stood) ;  [Heb.  were 
standing  (TDV)  ;  "  stood  "  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  congregation  rose  as  Solomon 
spoke,  whereas  they  were  standing  already 
in  the  temple  courts. 

Ver.  15.— And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  [ch.  i.  48] ,  which  spake 

with  his  mouth  unto  [or,  concerning;  7^5 
after  verbs  of  speaking  Las  the  force  of  de 
(Gen.  XX.  2 ;  Jer.  xl.  16 ;  Psa.  Ixix.  27). 
David  my  father  [The  words  were  reaUy 
spoken  to  Nathan],  and  hath  with  his  hand 
[i.e.,  power ;  cf.  Job  xxxiv.  20  ;  Acts  iv.  28 ; 
xiii.  11 ;  Ezra  vii.  6]  fulfilled  it  [the  spoken 
word  He  has  fultilled  in  deed],  sajing, 
[The  reference  is  to  2  Sam.  vii. ,  of  which 
Solomon  merely  gives  the  substance.  Much 
of  what  he  says  here  is  not  recorded  there.] 

Ver.  16.— Since  the  day  that  I  brought 
forth  my  people  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  I  chose 
no  city  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to 
build  a  hous<$,  that  my  name  might  be 
therein  [The  cloronicler  adds  here,  "Neither 
chose  I  any  man  to  be  ruler,"  &a.  Prob- 
ably our  account  comes  nearer  to  the  worda 
actually  spoken.  The  speech  in  the  Chron. 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  somewhat  amphfied^ 
though  it  only  completes  the  sense  (Raw- 
linson)] ,  but  I  chose  David  to  be  over  my 
people  Israel.  [Cf.  Psa.  Ixxviii.  70.  This 
psalm  pursues  much  the  same  line  of 
thought  as  this  address.] 

Ver.  17. — And  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
David  my  father  [2  Sam.  vii.  2  ;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  1]  to  build  an  house  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

Ver.  18. — ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  David 
my  father  [Not,  perhaps,  totidem  verbis. 
The  Divine  approval  was  implied  in  2  Sam. 
vii.  11 — 16,  and  it  may  have  been  expressed 
at  the  same  time.  The  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture are  necessarily  greatly  condensed] , 
Whereas  it  was  In  thine  heart  to  build  an 
house  unto  my  name,  thou  didst  well  that 
It  was  in  thine  heart. 

Ver.  19.— Nevertheless  thou  shalt  not 
build  the  house  [Wordsworth  observes  that 
it  was  tiliai  reverence  prevented  Solomon's 
mentioning  the  cause  of  this  prohibition, 
which,  however,  is  mentioned  with  appro- 
priate humility  by  David  liimself  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  8)];  but  thy  son  that  shall  come 
forth  out  of  thy  loins,  he  shall  bull  d  the 
house  imto  my  name.  [2  Sam.  vh  11,  12. 
The  recurrence  of  "  the  name  "  of  the  Lord 
is  to  be  noticed  (see  vers.  16,  17,  18,  29,  43,, 
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Ac.)  The  name  of  God  is  the  expression  to 
man  of  His  nature,  attributes,  &c.] 

Ver.  20.— And  the  Lord  hath  performed 
[Same  word  as  in  ch.  ii.  4.  Lit.,  "  bath 
laised  up  "  (LXX.  ortirnjffe).  Also  same  word 
88  "  risen  up  "  (LXX.  dvtaTi]v)  below,  and 
as  "  set  up  "  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  We  might 
translate  "established"  throughout]  Ms 
word  that  he  spake,  and  I  am  risen  up  In 
the  room  of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Israel  [vh.  i.  48] ,  as  the  Lord 
promised  [2  Sam.  vii.  12],  and  have  built 
an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  [ib.  ver.  13] . 

Ver.  21. — And  I  have  set  there  a  place 
for  the  ark,  wherein  is  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  [Hence  its  name,  "  the  ark  of  the 
covenant"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28;  cf.  Deut.  ix. 
11)]  which  he  made  with  our  forefathers 
when  he  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  [vers.  9,  16] . 

Section  II. — The  Prayer. 

The  prayer  of  dedication,  properly  so 
called,  now  begins.  This  solemn  aud  beau- 
tiful composition  was  probably  copied  by  our 
author  from  the  "  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solo- 
mon "  (1  Kings  xi.  41),  possibly  from  the 
"  Book  of  Nathan  the  prophet "  (2  Chron. 
ix.  29).  It  was  evidently  committed  to 
writing  beforehand,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  religiously  pre- 
served. The  later  criticism  objects  to  its 
authenticity  that  the  many  references  to 
the  Pentateuch  (compare  ver.  12  with  Exod. 
xix.  9;  ver.  31  with  Exod.  xxii.  11,  Levit. 
T.  1;  ver.  33  with  Levit.  xxvi.  17,  Deut. 
xxviii.  25  ;  ver.  36  with  Levit.  xxvi.  25 ; 
Ter.  50  with  Levit.  xxvi.  40,  42  ;  ver,  51  with 
Deut.  iv.  20,  &c.)  prove  it  to  be  of  a  later 
date.  Ewald  assigns  it  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.;  but  this  is  simply  to  beg  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  obviously  open  to  reply  that  these  re- 
ferences only  prove  that  the  king  was 
acquainted,  as  he  was  bound  to  be  (Deut. 
xvii.  18),  with  the  words  of  the  law.  It 
divides  itself  into  three  parts.  The  first 
(vers.  22 — 30)  is  general ;  the  second  (vers. 
81-  53)  consists  of  seven  special  petitions  ; 
the  last  (vers.  50 — 53)  consists  of  a  general 
eonclusion  aad  appeal  to  God's  covenant 
mercy. 

Ver.  22.— And  Solomon  stood  [i.e.,  took 
kU  stand  (LXX.  iviari}).  Not  "  was  stand- 
ing." It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however, 
for  we  find  him  presently  kneeling  (ver.  54  ; 


2  Chron.  vi.  13).  The  latter  passage  informi 
us  that  he  both  stood  and  kueit  upon  a 
"  brazen  scaffold,"  three  cubits  high]  be- 
fore the  altar  of  the  Lord  [i.e.,  the  brazen 
altar  of  sacrifice.  The  platform  or  scaffold 
was  "set  in  the  midst  of  the  court"  (2 
Chron.  l.c.)  All  these  rites  took  place  in 
the  open  air.  The  king  bad  no  place  with- 
in the  edifice]  in  the  presence  [the  word  is 
not  to  be  pressed  to  mean  ''facing  the 
people."  It  is  hai-dly  likely  he  would  pray 
cowards  the  people  —  he  was  their  irpo- 
<piJTTiQ,  i.e.,  he  spoke  for  them  to  God — or 
turn  his  back  on  the  sacred  Presence  just 
manifested],  and  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven:  [one  attitude  of  earnest 
prayer  thoughout  the  East,  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  amongst  the  Mohamme- 
dans. (See  Lane's  "  Modern  Egyptians," 
ch.  iii.,  "Eeligion  and  Laws.")  So  com- 
pletely was  this  posture  identified  with  sup- 
pHcation  that  to  "  lift  up  the  hands  "  came 
to  be  a  synonym  for  prayer  (Exod.  ix. 
29,  33 ;  Psa.  xhv.  20 ;  cxliii.  6 ;  Isa.  i.  15 ; 
Ixv.  2.)] 

Ver.  23.— And  he  said,  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
there  is  no  God  like  thee  [Similar  words 
are  found  in  Exod.  xv.  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxxvi.  8, 
&c.  They  do  not  at  all  imply  the  existence 
of  other  gods,  but  are  explained  by  other 
passages  (e.g.,  ver.  60  ;  Deut.  iv.  39,  "  the 
Lord  He  is  God  and  none  else  ;  "  2  Sam.  vii. 
22  ;  xxii.  32)  as  meaning  that  the  God  of 
Israel  stands  alone,  and  alone  is  God.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  people 
whose  great  peculium  was  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  (Deut.  vi.  4;  Isa.  xlii.  8)  recog- 
nized other  deities.  Observe  :  Solomon  be- 
gins his  prayer  with  an  act  oi  praise;  with  a 
recognition  at  once  grateful  and  graceful  of 
God's  past  mercies  (cf.  Psa.  Ixv.  1,  2  ;  Phil, 
iv.  6).  Exaudit  Domimis  invocantem,  quern 
laudantem  vidit  "  (Augustine)] ,  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath  [Josh.  ii.  11] , 
who  keepest  covenant  and  mercy  [same 
words  in  Deut.  vii.  9]  with  thy  servants 
that  walk  before  thee  with  all  their  heart. 
[Cf.  ch.  ii.  4.] 

Ver.  24.— Who  hast  kept  with  thy  ser- 
vant David  my  father  [Solomon  sees  in 
this  a  special  pledge  of  God's  faithfulness 
and  truth]  that  thou  promisedst  [Heb. 
spakcst,  same  word  as  below.  The  alteration 
in  the  A.  V.  obscures  the  connexion] :  thon 
spakest  also  [Heb.  and  thou  spakest,  i.e., 
"yea,"  or  "for  thou  spakest"]  with  thy 
mouth  and  hast  fulfilled  It  with  thine  hand 
[ver.  15,  and  ch.  iii.  6.  The  completion 
of  the  house,  following  the  estabhshment  of 
Solomon  ujion  the  throne,  was  to  him  prooJ 
conclusive  that  the  promise  of  2  Sam  vii. 
had  received  its  fulfilment' ,  as  It  la  thla 
"day. 
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Ver.  25.— Therefore  now  [Heb.  And  novo. 
The  promise  has  been  but  partially  fulfilled. 
The  house  is  built ;  he  now  prays  that  the 
succession  may  be  continued  in  David'a 
line]  keep  [of.  ver.  24.  "  thou  hast  kept  "] 
with  thy  servant  David  my  father  that  thou 
promisedst  [Heb.  xpakest  to,  as  above] 
him,  saying  [The  reference  is  of  course  to 
the  great  promise  of  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 16] , 
There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  In  my  sight 
to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  [cf.  ch.  ii.  4] , 
so  that  [marg. ,  if  only.  As  to  the  condition, 
see  note  on  ch.  ii.  4,  and  cf.  ch.  \i.  12,  13] 
thy  children  take  heed  to  [Heb.  keep. 
Same  word  as  above.  The  repetition  Ib 
suggestive.  God's  keeping  His  promise  was 
contingent  on  their  keepmg  His  command- 
ments] their  way,  that  they  walk  before  me 
as  thou  hast  walked  before  me. 

Ver.  26.— And  now,  O  Qod  [The  LXX., 
Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  read,  O  Lord  God,  as 
do  many  I\ISS.  But  the  word  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  inserted  (in  conformity  with 
vers.  23,  25)  than  to  have  been  left  out]  let 
thy  word  [The  Keri  has  thy  words.  Keil 
sees  here  a  reference  to  '^all  the  words  "  of 
2  Sam.  vii.  17  ;  but  this,  especially  when 
the  reading  is  doubtful,  is  somewhat  too 
remote],  I  pray  thee,  be  verified  [|0X* 
optative  form.  Geseu.,  Gram.  126.  2] 
which  thou  spakest  [Psa.  cxxxii.  14]  onto 
thy  servant  David  my  father. 

Ver.  27. — But  [^3.  Bahr  refers  for  this 
use  of  the  word  to  1  Sam.  xxix.  8 ;  1  Kings 
xi.  22  ;  2  Kings  viii.  13 ;  Jer.  xsiii.  18]  wUl 
God  indeed  [Heb.  verily  ;  same  root  as  that 
of  preceiliug  verb,  "  verified."  The  repeti- 
tion shows  the  connexion  of  thought.  "  But 
can  these  words  be  verified?  Will  God 
verily,"  &c.]  dwell  on  the  earth?  behold 
the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  [Same 
fxpression  Deut.  x.  14.  Cf.  Psa.  cxv.  16 ; 
cxlviii.  4  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1.  The  Jewish  belief 
respecting  the  seven  heavens  (^ee  Wetstein 
on  2  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  Stanley,  "  Corinthians," 
I.e.)  is  of  much  later  date,  and  a  r'^'^rence 
to  it,  or  to  the  belief  of  some  Kabbins  in  two 
heavens  (after  Deut.  x.  14),  is  altogerher  out 
of  the  question.  The  "  heaven  of  heavens  " 
=  "all  the  spaces  of  heaven,  however  vast 
and  infinite"  (Gesen.,  cf.  Psa.  cxlviii.  4).  The 
analogy  of  "  holy  of  holies  "  would,  however, 
suggest  that  not  all  the  heavens,  but  the 
highest  heavens  are  intended]  cannot  con- 
tain thee ;  how  much  less  [''3  PlX  :  Ewald, 
354  c]  this  house  that  I  have  buUded  7 
[Two  points  are  to  be  noticed  here.  (1) 
Solomon  never  denies  for  a  moment  that 
the  temple  was  a  real  habitation  of  Jehovah, 
or  that  a  real  presence  was  manifested  there. 
He  only  denies  that  the  Deity  is  containtd 
in  earthly  temples       (2)  He  bad  no  on- 


worthy  ideas — such  as  were  prevalent  in 
that  age — of  God  as  a  local  deity,  limited  to 
space.  The  words  clearly  prove  his  grasp 
of  the  omnipresence  and  infinity  of  God. 
With  this  passage  compare  Psa.  cxxxix. 
7 — 10  ;  Isa.  Ixvl  1  (quoted  in  Acts  vii.  49), 
and  Acts  xvii.  24.] 

Ver.  28. — Yet  have  thou  respect  unto  the 
prayer  of  thy  servant  [  =  the  prayer  I  now 
offer,  which  is  that  tliou  wilt  hear  all  future 
prayers  offered  here,  mine  and  my  people's] 
and  to  his  supplication,  0  Lord  my  God,  to 
hearken  unto  the  cry  and  to  the  prayer 

[Three  words  are  used  here,  H^Dri,  n|nFl, 

and  n31  The  first  (from  72^T)^,  precatm 
eat ;  see  ver.  29)  is  apparently  a  general  term 
for  prayer;  the  second  (from  ]in,  propitius 
fuit)  is  properly  a  cry  for  mercy  ;  hence  an 
earnest  prayer  or  supplication ;  while  the 
third  signifies  a  joyful  cry  ;  hence  a  momiiful 
cry  or  prayer]  which  thy  servant  prayeth 
before  thee  to-day. 

Ver.  29. — That  thine  eyes  may  be  open 
[This  aHthropomornhism  does  not  conflict 
with  what  was  said  tmder  ver.  27]  toward 
this  house  night  and  day  [not  so  mucli  to 
watch  over  it  as  to  see  the  worship  and 
prayer  offered  there] ,  even  toward  the  place 
of  which  thou  hast  said,  My  name  shall  be 
there  [cf.  Ezek.  slvlii.  35,  and  vers.  18.  19, 
20,  <feo.  When  had  God  said  this  ?  Never, 
perhaps,  in  so  many  words.  Ke!l  says  the 
reference  is  to  2  Sam.  vii.  13  implicite  ("He 
shall  build  an  house  for  my  name  "),  whUe 
Rawliuson  thinks  the  "  reference  is  not  to 
any  single  text,  but  to  the  many  passages  in 
Deuteronomy  where  God  speaks  of  a  place 
which  He  will  choose  to  'set  his  name' 
there  (Deut.  xil  5,  11,  18,  &c. ;  xiv.  23  ; 
XV.  20;  xvi.  2,  &c.)"  But  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  a  revelation  was  made  to  David 
respecting  the  sanctuary,  the  terms  of  which 
are  not  preserved  to  us.  This  is  almost 
implied  by  Psa.  Ixxviii.  68 ;  cxxxii,  10 ;  1 
Chron.  xxii.  1 — passages  which  prove  that 
David  claimed  to  have  Divine  sanction  for 
placing  the  temple  on  "Mount  Zion."  Psa. 
cxxxii.  is  vmmistakeably  Davidic,  and  em- 
bodies some  features  of  the  mesaaije  of  God 
(e.g.,  the  condition,  ver.  12)  not  preserved 
in  2  Sam.  vii.] :  that  thou  mayest  hearken 
unto  the  prayer  which  thy  servant  shall 

make  toward  [Marg.  in,  but  Heb.  7N  sup- 
ports the  A.  V.  rendering.  Now  that  God 
had  revealed  His  presence  in  the  temple, 
the  Jew,  wherever  he  might  be,  won'  1,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  did,  pray  towards  it 
(Dan.  vi.  10  ;  Psa.  v.  7  ;  Jonah  ii.  4),  just 
as  the  Mohammedan  has  his  Kihleh  in 
Mecca]  this  place. 
Ver.  30. — And  hearken  thou  to  the  su^ 
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plication  of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy  people 
Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  toward  this 
place  :  and  hear  thou  in  heaven  [Heb.  unto 

heaven,  D^DL*'n"7X,  a  pregnant  construction 
=  hear  the  prayer  that  ascends  unto  heaven. 
The  chronicler  here,  as  elsewhere,  simplifies 
the  meaning  by  reading  "from  heaven," 
'K'n-jP]  thy  dwelling  place  [Here,  and  in 
vers,  39,  43,  and  49,  heaven  is  described  as 
the  true  dwelling  place  of  Deity.  Con- 
fidently as  Solomon  believes  that  he  has 
built  a  habitation  for  the  Lord,  he  never 
dreams  that  the  "Most  High  dwtllcth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands"  (Acts  ^-ii.  48; 
xvii.  4)]  :  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive. 
[There  is  possibly  a  play  of  words  here— 

With  the  next  verae  the  special  or  par- 
tionlar  supplications  begin.  Like  those  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  they  are  seven  in  num- 
bei,  and  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
because  seven  was  the  number  of  covenant, 
the  number  which  expressed  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Lord  and  His  people  {"  die 
Signatur  der  Verbindung  Gottes  und  der 
Welt"— Bahr,  SymboUk,  i.  187  sqq.)  In 
fact,  to  the  Jew  the  number  "  seven  "  was 
something  like  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  a 
large  portion  of  Catholic  Christendom,  for 
it  spoke  to  him  of  God's  covenant  of  mercy 
and  peace. 

And  the  first  of  the  seven  concerns  oaths. 
The  king  implores  the  covenant-keeping 
(Jod  to  watch  over  the  covenants  of  words 
made  in  the  now  consecrated  sanctuary,  and 
to  protect  their  sanctity  by  punishing  the 
false  swearer.  There  were  cases  in  which 
the  Mosaic  law  provided  that  an  oath 
should  be  administered  to  suspected  per- 
sons (Exod.  xxii.  11 ;  Levit.  v.  1,  4,  &c.) 
And  there  were  other  cases  in  which  men  of 
their  own  accord,  for  "  an  end  of  all  strife," 
would  make  oath.  Now  everj'  oath,  what- 
ever its  form  (Matt,  xxiii.  16—22),  is  in 
reality  an  affirmation ' '  by  the  God  of  truth  " 
(Isa.  Ixv.  16) ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  know- 
ledge and  power  and  justice  of  the  Most 
High  (Levit.  lix.  12 ;  Deut.  vi.  18 ;  x.  20 ; 
Isa.  xlviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xii.  16  ;  xliv.  26),  A  false 
oath,  consequently,  dishonoured  the  Divine 
name,  and  polluted  the  sanctuary  dedicated 
to  that  name,  and  if  it  went  unpunished, 
contradicted  the  principles  and  provisions 
olthe  dispensation  of  temporal  punishments. 


and  BO  encouraged  falsehood  and  impiety. 
God  is  here  entreated,  consequenlly.  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  oaths  swoi-n  bef  re  His 
altar  (ver.  31),  and  to  be  a  swift  witness 
against  the  false  swearers  (Mai.  iii.  5).  It 
is,  perhaps,  because  of  the  direct  dishonour 
which  perjury  offers  to  the  Divine  name 
that,  as  Bahr  suggests,  this  prayer  stands 
first  among  the  seven,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  ' '  Hallowed  be  Thy  name  "  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  to  the  third  among  the  ten 
commandments. 

Yer.  31. — If  any  man  trespass  [The  force 
of  the  Hebrew  (which  begins  somewhat 
abruptly)  T^'X  nX  (LXX.  ova  &v  afic'tpTy)  is 
probably.  As  for  that  which,  oi  in  all  cases  in 
which,  i.e.,  when  (as  Ewald,  333  a).  The 
chronicler,  as  usual,  simplilies  by  reading 
DS]  against  his  neighbour,  and  an  oath  be 
laid  [Heb.  and  he  (the  neighbour)  lay  an 
oath,  i.e.,  prescribe  a  form  of  adj\iration, 
such  as  that  in  Deut.  xxi.  7]  upon  him  to 
cause  him  to  swear,  and  the  oath  come 
[This  translation  cannot  be  maintained. 
For  in  the  Heb.  there  is  no  def.  art.,  as  there 

would  be  if  n  ?S  were  noon  and  nominative  ; 
and,  moreover,  in  that  case  the  verb,  to 
agree  with  the  feminine  noun,  would  be  nX3 
And  as  no  other  meaning  can  be  extracted 
from  the  words  as  they  stand,  we  are  driven 
to  su-pect  a  sHght  corruption  of  the  text, 
either  (1)  the  omission  of  1  between  the 
words,  which  in  that  case  would  have  stood 

nVsi  X31,  and  would  mean,  "  and  he  (the 
accused)  come  and  swear " — a  conjecture 
whioh  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  rai  IX9jf 
Ka't  tlayoptvay,  or  (2)  the  omission  of  the 

preposition  3,  which  would  yield  n?S3  N31 
=a)id  he  (the  accused)  enters  into  the  oath, 
an  expression  found  in  Neh.  x.  29  and  Ezek. 
xvii.  13]  before  thine  altar  In  this  house. 
[Despite  the  last  words,  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice bejore  the  house  is  probably  meant. 
This  was  the  altar  of  the  Jewish  layman, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  one  visible  sign  of  the 
covenant.  Psa.  1.  5  ;  Exod.  xxiv.  6—8  ;  cf. 
XX.  24.  The  altar  which  aiJorded  shelter  to 
the  manslayer,  in  the  same  way  lent  sanctity 
to  the  oath.  The  practice  of  swearing  by 
the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii.  18)  is  of  later  date. 

Ver.  32. — Then  hear  thou  in  heaven 
[Heb.  and  thou,  thou  tpilt  hear  the  heavens. 
The  same  expression,  D^D'J'H  WPP'R  ia 
found  in  vers.  34,  36, 39.  See'  Ewald,'  300  a. 
Kcil  sees  in  it  the  adverbial  use  of  the 
accusative.  Most  of  the  versions  read 
"  from  heaven,"  as  does  the  Chronicles  and 
one  MS.],  and  do  [i.e.,  act]  and  judge  thy 
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lervants,  condemning'  [Heb.  to  make  {i.e., 
prove)  ioicked]  the  wicked,  to  bring  [Heb. 
give,  same  word  as  below]  his  way  [i.e., 
works,  fruits]  upon  Ms  head  [cf.  Ezek.  ix. 
10 ;  xi.  21 ;  same  expression]  and  justify- 
ing [Heb.  to  make  righteoxu.  Cf.  cikuiovv 
in  N.  T.  and  justum  facere']  the  righteous 
[cognate  words  are  used  in  both  cases] ,  to 
give  Mnt  according  to  his  righteousness. 

The  second  special  petition  contemplates 
the  case,  which  was  morally  certain  to  occur, 
of  Hebrews  taken  captive  in  war  and  carried 
to  a  foreign  land.  To  be  separated  from 
the  commonwealth,  the  rites  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Israel,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  which  could  befal  a  Jew  (Deut. 
iv.  27,  28  ;  Levit.  xxvi.  33  ;  Psa.  exxxvii.), 
and  as  such  Solomon  gives  it  a  prominent 
place  in  his  prayer.  The  connexion,  how- 
ever,  which  some  have  imagined  to  exist 
between  this  prayer  and  the  preceding,  viz., 
that  that  referred  to  internal,  this  to  exter- 
nal dangers,  is  too  artificial  to  have  found 
a  place  in  Solomon's  thoughts. 

Ver.  33. — When  thy  people  Israel  bo 
smitten  down  before  the  enemy  [cf.  Levit. 
xxvi.  7,  17  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  25.  There  is  a 
constant  reference  to  these  two  chapters 
throughout  this  prayer,  or,  if  no  direct  re- 
ference to  them,  there  are  unmistakeable 
reminiscences  of  them] ,  because  they  have 
sinned  against  thee,  and  shall  turn  again 
to  thee,  and  confess  [or  praise.  Psa.  liv. 
8  Heb. ;  cvi,  47 ;  cxxii.  4]  thy  name,  and 
pray,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee  in 
this  house.  [The  marg.  towards  is  a  mis- 
taken attempt  at  avoiding  the  difficulty 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  text,  viz., 
that  persons  in  a  foreign  land  could  not 
pray  in  the  temple.  But  the  king  obviously 
is  speaking  here,  not  of  those  taken  captive, 
but  of  the  nation  at  large  ("  thy  people 
Israel ")  by  its  representatives  (cf.  Joel  ii. 
ii.  17),  supplicating  after  its  defeat.  The 
idea  of  captives  does  not  come  in  until  the 
next  verse.  Under  the  term  house  the 
courts  are  obviously  included  (Acts  ii.  46 ; 
Luke  xviii.  10).  Into  the  edifice  the  priests 
alone  were  admitted. 

"Ver.  34. — Then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and 
forgive  the  sin  of  thy  people  Israel,  and 
bring  them  [i.e.,  the  captives  of  Israel, 
those  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  There  is 
i\o  thought  here  of  the  captivity  of  the 
nation — that  is  referred  to  in  vers.  46 — 60 — 
as  the  prayers  to  be  offered  in  the  temple 
prove.  This  petition  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the 
law,  for  the  former  of  which  see  Levit.  xxvi. 
40—44;    Deut.  zzx.  1—6;    for  the  latter, 


Levit.  xxvi.  33  ;  Deut.  iv.  27 ;  xxviii.  64  sqq.] 
again  unto  the  land  which  thou  gavest 
unto  their  fathers. 

The  third  petition  concerns  the  plague  of 
drought.  Just  as  rain,  in  the  thirsty  and 
sunburnt  East,  has  ever  been  accovmted  one 
of  the  best  gifts  of  God  (Levit.  xxvi.  4  ;  Deut. 
xi,  11 ;  Job  V.  10,  and  passim ;  Psa.  Ixviii. 
9;  cxlvii.  8;  Acts  xiv.  17),  so  was  drought 
denounced  as  one  of  His  severest  scourges 
(Levit.  xxvi.  19  ;  Deut.  xi.  17  ;  xxviii.  23,  24, 
&o.)  This  petition  finds  an  illustration  in 
the  pubHc  supplications  which  are  still 
offered  in  the  East,  and  by  men  of  all 
creeds,  for  rain. 

Ver.  35. — ^When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and 
there  is  no  rain,  because  they  have  sinned 
against  thee;  if  they  pray  toward  this 
place  [toward,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  everywhere  would  direct  their 
prayers  toward  the  holy  oracle  in  Jerusalem 
(Psa.  xxviii.  2)] ,  and  confess  [praise]  thy 
name,  and  turn  Horn  their  sin,  when  [or 
because,  ^3]  thou  afflictest  them.  [LXX. 
irav  raireiviiarig  avrovc — Humbling  should 
be  the  result  of  affliction.] 

Ver.  36. — Then  hear  thou  In  heaven  [see 
<m  ver.  32],  and  forgive  the  sin  of  tky 
servants,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  that 
thou  teach  them  [rather,  because  thou  art 
teaching  them,  &o.  The  thought  is,  "  For- 
give, because  they  have  learned  the  lesson 
Thy  discipline  of  drought  was  meant  to 
teach ;  "  because  the  chastisement  has  ful- 
filled its  purpose]  the  good  way  [1  Sam. 
xii.  23]  wherein  th^y  should  walk,  and 
give  3rain  upon  thy  land,  which  thou  hast 
given  to  thy  people  for  an  Inheritance. 

The  fourth  petition  refers  to  the  various 
plagues  mentioned  in  the  law  (Levit.  xxvi. ; 
Deut.  xxviii.),  as  the  punishment  of  apos. 
tasy  or  infidelity. 

Ver.  37.— If  there  be  In  the  land  famine 
[Heb.  Famine  should  there  be,  &c.  The 
word  is  emphatic  by  position.  Famine 
is  denounced,  Levit.  xxvi.  20,  26 ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  33] ,  if  there  be  pestUence  [Levit. 
xxvi.  25  ;  Jer  xiv.  12  ;  xxiv.  10 ;  Amos  iv. 
10;  Ezek.  vi.  12,  &c.] ,  blasting  [same 
word  Gen.  xli.  6 ;  Amos  iv.  9 ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  22],  mildew  [ht.  paleness,  x^*^ 
poTtiQ,  Deut.  I.  c] ,  locust,  or  If  there  be 

caterpillar  [It  is  uncertain  whether  ?''pn, 
lit.,  devourer,  here  rendered  "caterpillar,'' 
is  not  an  adjective  and  an  appellation  of 
the  locust  =  devouring  locust.   Deut.  xxviii. 

38  (n|nxn  -IJ^pni  ••  the  locust  shall 
consume  it ")  certainly  favours  this  view. 
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But  the  Cliron.  and  the  Verss.  distinguish ' 
it  here  (by  the  introduction  of  "and"  be- 
tween the  two  words)  as  a  separate  plague. 
It  is  also  similarly  distinguished,  Joel  i.  4  ; 
Psa.  Ixxviii.  46.  Gesen.  considers  it  to  be  a 
species  of  locust]  ;  If  their  enemy  fcesiege 
them  In  the  land  of  their  cities  [Heb.  liix 
gates,  but  "  the  land  of  his  gates"  hanlly 
yields  sense.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
LXX.  (with  most  of  the  Verss.)  reads  iv  mq. 
Twv  TToXcwv  avTov.  Thenius,  consequently, 
to   bring  the  Hebrew   text   into  harmonv, 

would  substitute  in^y  nnxn  for  virb' 

V~iS2.  Another  suggested  emendation  is 
VTTt^'n,  yiXD,  "  in  the  land,  even  in  their 
gates."  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
alteration  is  really  required.  "  The  land 
of  their  gates"  (cf.  "land of  their  caj-'tiv-ity," 
2  Chron.  vi.  37  ;  Jer.  xxx.  10,  &c.)  may 
perhaps  be  interpreted  the  land  where  their 
gates  (i.e.,  fortified  cities)  are.  The  marg. 
"Jurisdiction" — the  gate  being  the  place 
of  judgment  (Ruth  iv.  11 ;  Prov.  xxii.  22 ; 
8  Sam,  XV.  2) — is  altogether  out  of  the 
question]  ;  whatsoever  plague,  whatsoever 
[Heb.  every  plague,  &c.]  sickness  there  he. 

Ver.  38. — ^What  prayer  and  supplication 
soever  [Theie  is  here  a  studied  reference  to 
the  precc'ling  words.  Lit.,  every  prayer, 
4c.  We  might  render  in  ver.  37,  ""What- 
Boever  the  plague,"  &c.,  and  here,  "  '^Taa/t- 
Boever  the  prayer,"  &c.]  be  made  by  any 
man,  or  by  all  thy  people  Israel,  which 
Bhall  knov  every  man  the  plague  of  his 
own  heart  [Here  again  there  is  an  unmis- 
takeable  reference  to  the  "  plague  "  (same 
word)  of  ver.  37.  The  plague  of  the  heart 
is  the  inner  smart  of  the  conscience  corre- 
Bponding  with  and  perhaps  more  painful 
than  the  smiting  of  the  person.  The  mean- 
ing obviously  is  that  the  prayers  will  vary 
according  to  the  various  mental  and  physi- 
cal sufferings  of  men] ,  and  spread  forth  his 
hands  [see  on  ver.  22]  toward  this  house. 

Ver.  39. — Then  hear' thou  In  heaven  thy 
dwelling  place,  and  forgive,  and  do,  and 
give  to  every  man  according  to  his  ways, 
whose  heart  thou  knowest ;  (for  thou,  even 
thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the 
children  of  men ;)  [Jer.  xvii.  10.  Cf.  6  Kap- 
iwyvoiaTt}^  OeoQ  (Actsxv.  8;   also  ?6.  i.  24). 

Ver.  40. — That  they  may  fear  thee  all 
the  days  that  they  live  in  the  land  which 
thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers.  [Solomon 
antieijiates  that  a  godly  fear  will  be  the 
result  of  forgiveness  and  restoration.  We 
find  the  same  thought  in  Psa.  cxxx.  4.  The 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God  .ohould  lead  to 
repentance,  but  unhappily  it  not  unseldom 
fails  to  do  so.] 

The  fifth  petition  contemplates  the  prayers 
Which  foreigners,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 


Jerusalem,  of  its  religion  and  sanctuary 
could  offer  towards  the  house.  The  Gentiles 
who  should  visit  Jerusalem  would  assuredly, 
with  their  polytheistic  ideas  and  their  be- 
lief in  local  or  tribal  deities,  invoke  the  aid 
and  blessing  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. 
This  mention  of  aUens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  in  the  prayer  of  dedication, 
especially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  ■ 
exclusiveness  and  bigotry  which  character- 
ized the  Jews  of  later  days,  is  especially  to 
be  noticed.  As  Eawlinson  {in  loco)  observes, 
"Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Mosaic 
law  than  its  hberality  with  regard  to 
strangers."  He  then  quotes  Exod.  xxii.  21 ; 
Levit.  XXV.  35  ;  Deut.  x.  19  ;  xxxi.  12  ;  Num. 
XV.  14 — 16 ;  and  adds  :  "  It  is  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  these  enactments  that  Solomon, 
having  first  prayed  God  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  countrj-men,  should  next  go  on  to  in- 
tercede for  the  strangers,"  &c.  The  inter- 
course of  the  Hebrews  at  this  period  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  influence  they 
exercised  on  the  Jewish  thought  and 
manners  (see  Stanley,  "Jewish  Ch."  ii.  Lect. 
xxvi.),  are  also  to  be  remembered.  These 
new  relations  with  the  stranger  would  no 
doubt  have  widened  Solomon's  views. 

Ver.  41. — Moreover  concerning  a  stranger, 
that  is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  but  cometh 
out  of  a  far  country  for  thy  name's  sake ; 
[Solomon  takes  it  for  granted  that  such 
will  come,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
for  the  iiouse  was  "  exceeding  magnifical " 
and  destined  to  be  "  of  fame  and  glory 
throughout  all  countries"  (1  Cluon.  xxii.  6|. 
And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  we  are  to  see  one 
fulfilment  of  this  anticipation.  (Note  the 
expression  of  ch.  x.  1  "  concerning  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'')  One  who  blessed  God,  as 
she  did  (ver.  9),  would  certainly  pray  towards 
the  houpe.  In  the  time  of  the  second 
temple  there  were  several  instances  of 
strangers  («.<;.,  Alexander  the  Great,  Ptolemy 
Philadolijlius,  and  Seleucus;  see  Keil  in  loc.) 
worshipping  the  God  of  Jacob  in  Jerusalem. 
Ver.  42.— (For  they  shall  hear  of  thy 
great  name  [Cf.  Josh.  vii.  9  ;  Psa.  Isxvi.  1; 
xcix.  3],  and  of  thy  strong  hand  [cf.  Exod. 
vi.  6 ;  xiii.  9  ;  Deut.  ix.  26,  29 ;  cf.  vii.  19. 
They  had  heard  at  a  much  earlier  date 
(Exod.  XV.  14 ;  xviii.  1 ;  Josh.  v.  1).  The 
reference  is  not  so  much  to  the  marvels  of 
the  Exodus — that  was  long  past — as  to  the 
wondrous  works  which  Solomon  assumes 
will    hereafter  be  wrought],  and   of  thy 
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stretched  out  arm;)  ■when  he  shall  come 
and  pray  toward  this  house. 

Ver.  43. — Hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwell- 
ing place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the 
stranger  calleth  to  thee  for :  that  all  people 
of  the  earth  may  know  thy  name  [It  is 
interesting  to  notice  this  foreshadowing  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  tLe  one 
fold.  The  same  thought  is  found  iu  some 
of  the  Psalms  and  in  Isaiah,  as  St.  Paul 
witnesses  (Eom.  xv.  9  sqq.)  Cf.  Psa.  xxii. 
27 ;  Ixxii.  11  ;  Ixxxvi.  9  ;  xcviii.  3  ;  cii.  15 ; 
cxvii.  1 ;  Isa.  xlix.  6 ;  lii.  10]  to  fear  thee, 
as  do  thy  people  Israel ;  and  that  they  may 
know  that  this  house,  which  I  have  buUded, 
is  called  by  thy  name.  [Heb.  that  thy 
name  is  called  (or,  has  been  called,  t^^i??. 
LXX.  itnKtKKriTm)  upon  this  house,  i.e.,  that 
God  has  taken  this  house  for  His  habita- 
tion: that  He  dwells  there,  works,  hoars, 
answers  there.  Same  expression,  Jer.  vii. 
10,  11,  14 ;  XXV.  29 ;  Deut.  xxviii  10 ;  Isa. 
■  iv.  1.  In  Num.  vi.  27  we  have,  "  they 
shall  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of 
Israel."  In  Deut.  xii.  5,  and  xvi.  6  (cf. 
1  Kings  xi.  36),  we  read  of  the  place  God 
has  ' '  chosen  to  put  his  name  there." 

So  far  the  royal  suppliant  has  spoken  of 
prayers  offered  in  or  at  the  temple.  He 
now  mentions  two  oases  where  supplications 
will  be  offered  by  penitents  far  distant  from 
the  holy  city  or  even  from  the  Holy  Land. 
And  first,  he  speaks  of  the  armies  of  Israel 
on  a  campaign. 

Ver.  44. — If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle 
against  their  enemy,  whithersoever  [Heb. 
in  the  way  which]  thou  shalt  send  them 
[These  words  clearly  imply  that  the  war, 
whether  defensive  or  offensive  (i.e.,  for  the 
chastisement  of  other  nations),  is  one  which 
bad  God's  sanction,  and  indeed  was  waged 
by  His  appointment] ,  and  shaJI  pray  unto 
the  Lord  toward  [Heb.  in  the  way  of.  Same 
expression  as  above.  The  repetiiion  is  sig- 
nificant. "  They  have  gone  in  God's  way. 
They  may  therefore  look  the  way  of  God's 
house  for  help."  Executing  God's  commis- 
sion, they  might  justly  expect  His  blessing] 
the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward 
the  house  that  I  have  buUt  for  thy  name. 

Ver.  45. — Then  hear  thou  in  heaven  their 
prayer  and  their  supplication,  and  main- 
tain their  cause.  [Heb.  do  their  judyinents, 
i.e,,  secure  them  justice,  defend  the  right. 
Same  words,  Deut.  1. 18  ;  cf .  Psa.  ix.  6,  Heb.] 

The  last  petition — the  second  of  those 
which  speak  of  prayers  addressed  towards 
the  temple,  or  the  Holy  Presence  which 
dwelt  there,  from  a  foreign  land — contem- 
pktM   as   possible   the   captivity   of  the 


Hebrew  nation.  It  has  hence  been  too 
readily  inferred  that  this  portion  of  the 
prayer,  at  least,  if  not  the  preceding  peti- 
tion also,  has  been  interpolated  by  a  post- 
captivity  writer.  But  there  ia  really  no 
solid  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness. 
Hot  only  is  it  the  seventh  petition  (see  on 
ver.  31),  but  the  captivity  of  Israel  had 
been  denounced  as  the  punishment  of  per- 
sistent disobedience  long  before  by  Moses, 
and  in  the  chapters  to  which  such  constant 
reference  is  made  (Levit.  xxvi.  33,  44 ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  25,  86,  64  ;  cf.  iv.  27)— a  fact 
which  is  in  itself  an  indirect  proof  of 
genuineness,  as  showing  that  this  petition 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer. 
And  when  to  this  we  add  that  the  carrying 
of  a  conquered  and  refractory  race  into  cap- 
tivity was  an  established  custom  of  the 
East,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
Biihr,  that  "it  would  have  been  more  re- 
markable if  Solomon  had  not  mentioned  it." 

Ver.  46. — If  they  sin  agatast  thee  (for 
there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not),  and  thott 
be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  enemy  [Keh.  give  them  before  an  enemy], 
so  that  they  carry  them  away  captives  unto 
the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near ; 

Ver,  47.  —  Yet  if  they  shall  bethink 
themselves  [Heb.  as  marg.,  bring  back  to 
their  heart.  Same  phrase,  Deut.  iv.  39 ; 
XXX.  1.  The  latter  passage,  it  should  be 
noticed,  treats  of  the  captivity,  so  that 
Solomon,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  em- 
ploys some  of  the  vei-y  words  used  by 
Moses  in  contemplating  this  contingency. 
These  repeated  coincidences  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  prayer  was  based  upon  and 
compiled  from  the  Pentateuch]  in  the  land 
whither  they  were  carried  captives,  and 
repent,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee 
in  the  land  of  them  that  carried  them  cap- 
tives, saying,  We  have  sinned,  and  have 
done  perversely,  we  have  committed  wicked- 
ness. [This  verse  is  full  of  paronomasia, 
ll'B'n,  12t^'3,  12kJ',  &c.  Words  almost 
identical  with  this  confession  were  used 
(Dan.  ix.  5 ;  Psa.  cvi.  6)  by  the  Jews  in 
their  captivity  at  Babylon,  from  which  it 
has  been  concluded  that  this  part  of  the 
prayer  must  belong  to  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity. But  surely  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
just  as  hkely  that  the  Jews,  when  tho  cap- 
tivity of  which  Solomon  spoke  befel  them, 
borrowed  the  phrase  in  which  their  great 
king  by  anticipation  expressed  their  peni- 
tence.  Seeing  in  the  captivity  a  fulfilment 
of  his  prediction,  they  would  naturally  sea 
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in  this  formnia,  which  no  donbt  had  been 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
A  confession  specially  appropriate  to  their 
case,  and  indeed  provided  for  their  use. 

Ver.  48. — And  so  return  unto  thee  with 
all  their  heart  [almoist  the  words  of  Deut. 
XXX.  ver.  2,  as  those  in  ver.  47  are  of  ver.  1] , 
and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies,  which  led  them  away  captive 
[observe  the  paronomasia — )2^  is  here 
used  in  two  senses] ,  and  pray  Txnto  thee  to- 
ward ""Heb.  the  way  of]  their  land  [see 
Dan.  vi.  10]  which  thou  gavest  unto  their 
fathers,  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen, 
and  the  house  which  I  have  huilt  for  thy 
name.  [There  is  apparently  a  cUmax  here, 
"land,"  "city,"  "house."] 

Ver.  49. — Then  hear  thou  their  prayer 
and  their  supplication  in  heaven  thy  dwell- 
ing place,  and  maintain  their  cause.  [Heb. 
do  their  judgments,  as  in  ver.  45.] 

Ver.  50. — And  forgive  thy  people  that 
haye  sinned  against  thee,  and  all  their 
transgressions  wherein  they  have  trans- 
gressed against  thee,  and  give  them  com- 
passion [Heb.  to  compassion  or  bowels 
Dn^ni  =  rd  ojrXayxva,  2  Cor.  vi.  12;  Phil, 
i.  8 ;  ii.  1,  <fec.]  before  them  who  carried  them 
captive,  that  they  may  have  compassion 
on  them,  [For  the  fulUlment  of  this 
prayer,  see  Ezra  i.  3,  7 ;  vi.  13  ;  Neh.  iL  6. 
Compare  Psa.  cvi.  46.] 

In  the  three  following  verses  we  have  a 
sort  of  general  conclusion  to  the  dedication 
prayer.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
these  last  words  apply  to  all  the  preceding 
petitions — the  plea  ' '  they  are  thy  people  " 
manifestly  cannot  apply  in  the  case  of  vers. 
41 — 48.  On  the  other  hand,  as  little  are 
they  to  be  limited  to  the  persons  last  men- 
tioned in  vers.  46 — 50,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  they  were  suggested  by  the  thought 
of  the  captives.  They  are  manifestly  in 
close  coimection  with  the  preceding  verses. 

Ver.  51. — For  they  be  thy  people  [a  cita- 
tion or  reminiscence  of  Deut.  iv.  10] ,  and 
thine  Inheritance,  which  thou  broughtest 
forth  out  of  Egypt  [cf.  vers.  21,  53.  There 
is  a  constant  recurrence  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  to  this  great  deliverance,  and 
with  good  reason,  for  it  was  the  real  birth- 
day of  the  nation,  and  was  also  a  pledge  of 
future  help  and  favour.  God  who  had 
"  wrought  such  great  things  for  them  in 
Egypt  "  could  not  well  forsake  them.  Solo- 
mon's constant  plea  is  that  they  are  the 
elect  and  covenant  race]  from  the  midst  of 
the  furnace  of  Iron  [i.e.,  a  furnace  for  iron, 
heated  and  tierce  as  for  smelting.  Same 
phrase,  Deut.  iv.  20] . 


Ver.  52. — That  thine  eyes  may  he  open 
[cf.  ver.  29]  unto  the  supplication  of  thy 
servant,  and  unto  the  supplication  of  thy 
people  Israel  [cf.  vers.  28,  .SO] ,  to  hearken 
unto  them  in  all  that  they  call  for  unto  thee. 

Ver.  53. — For  thou  didst  separate  them 
from  [Levit.  xx.  24,  26 ;  cf.  Exod.  xix.  5,  6] 
among  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  to  be 
thine  inheritance  [same  expression,  Deut. 
iv.  20  ;  ix.  26,  29.  This  is  no  idle  repetition 
of  ver.  51.  The  idea  of  that  verse  is  de- 
liverance, of  this  election.  Cf.  Num.  xvi.  9  ; 
viii.  14] ,  as  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  [see 
note  on  ch.  iL  25]  of  Moses  thy  servant 
[Exod.  xix.  5,  6  ;  Deut.  ix.  26,  29  ;  xiv.  2] , 
when  thou  broughtest  our  fathers  out  of 
Egypt,  0  Lord  God. 

In  Chron.  (ch.  vi.  41,  42)  the  prayer  ends 
somewhat  differently.  '•  Now  therefore 
arise,  0  Lord  God,"  &c. — words  which  are 
found  in  substance  in  Psa.  cxxxii,  8 — 10. 
These  two  verses  look  like  an  addition,  and ' 
were  probably  inserted  by  the  chronicler  to 
form  a  connecting  link  with  ch.  vii.  1 — 3 
(Bahr).  The  LXX.  has  an  extremely 
curious  addition,  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
"  Book  of  the  Song. "  Stanley  sees  in  its 
very  abruptness  and  obscurity  an  evidence 
of  its  genuineness  ("  Jewish  Ch."  ii  218). 

Section  III. — TJie  Concluding  Blessing. 

The  service  of  dedication  concludes,  as 
it  commenced,  with  a  benediction  (ver.  14). 

Ver.  54. — And  it  was  so,  that  when  Solo- 
mon had  made  an  end  of  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  suppUcation  unto  the  Lord,  he 
arose  from  before  [see  note  on  ver.  22]  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  from  kneeling  on  his 
knees  [tbe  first  mention  of  this  posture  in 
the  sacred  history  (Slauley).  The  Jews 
usually  stood  in  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11, 13)] 
with  [Heb.  and]  bis  hands  spread  up  to 
heaven. 

Ver.  55. — And  he  stood  [this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  drew  nearer  to 
the  congregation,  as  Keil],  and  blessed  [cf. 
2  Sam  vi.  18,  and  see  note  on  ver.  14.  The 
words  of  blessing,  wliicli  are  presently 
given  (vers.  66 — 61),  prove  that  he  did  not 
assume  priestly  functions  and  put  any 
bles^inK  upon  the  people,  Num.  vi.  27]  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel  with  a  loud 
[Heb.  rireat]  voice,  saying, 

Ver.  5G.— Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  hath 
g^ven  rest  unto  his  people  Israbl,  according 
to  all  that  he  promised  [a  distinct  referenca 
to  Deut.  x'u.  9,  10  (cf.  iii.  20),  where  we 
tpad  that  when  the  Lord  should  have  given 
rest  to  Israel,  then  a  place  for  sacrifice,  &c., 
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ehonld  be  appointed  (ver.  11).  That  plaee 
is  now  dedicated,  and  the  ting  sees  in  this 
circumstance  a  proof  that  the  rest  is  now 
at  last  fully  attained.  The  permanent 
sanctuary  is  a  pledge  of  settlement  in  the 
land.  The  rest  hitherto  enjoyed  (Josh. 
xzi.  44)  had  been  but  partial.  Only  under 
Solomon  were  the  Philistines  brought  into 
complete  subjection  (1  Kings  ix.  16),  and 
hitherto  the  ark  had  dwelt  in  curtains]  ; 
there  hath  not  failed  [Heb.  fallen;  of. 
1  Sam.  iii.  19]  one  word  [a  clear  reference 
to  Josh.  xxi.  45,  as  the  preceding  words  are 
to  ver.  44]  of  all  Ms  good  promise,  which 
he  promised  by  the  hand  [cf.  ver.  5.S]  of 
Moses  his  servant  [viz.,inLevit.  xxvi.3 — 13, 
and  in  Dent,  xxviii.  1 — 14,  i.e.,  in  the 
chapters  which  are  the  sources  of  this 
prayer,  &o. 

Ver.  57. — The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us, 
as  he  was  with  our  fathers :  let  him  not 
leave  us,  nor  forsake  us.  [Solomon  in- 
sensibly glides  again  into  prayer ;  here  for 
the  presence  of  God,  in  ver.  59  for  His 
help.  There  is  probably  a  reference  to 
Deut.  xxxi.  6, 8  ;  Josh.  i.  5,  where,  however, 
"  forsake  "  is  represented  by  a  different  word. 

Ver.  58. — That  he  may  incline  our  hearts 
unto  ^lim  [Psa.  cxix.  26  ;  cxU.  4],  to  walk  in 
all  his  ways  [ver.  25 ;  ch.  ii.  4.  The  conih- 
tion  on  which  God's  blessing  was  insured 
was  at  this  time  printed  on  Solomon's  mind], 
and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his 
statutes,  and  his  judgments  [see  note  on 
ch.  ii.  3,  to  which  ver.  there  is  not  improbably 
a  reference],  which  he  commanded  our 
fathers. 

Ver.  59. — And  let  these  my  words,  where- 
with I  have  made  supplication  before  the 
Lord,  be  nigh  unto  the  Lord  our  God  day 
and  night,  that  he  maintain  the  cause  of 
[Heb.  to  do  the  jndgmeiit  o/]  his  servant, 
and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all 
times,  as  the  matter  shall  require  [Heb. 
the  tiling  of  a  day  in  his  day.  Same  plirase 
Exod.  v.  13  ;  xvi.  4] : 

Ver.  60. — That  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  the  Lord  Is  God,  and  that 
there  is  none  else.  [See  ver.  22.  We  have 
here  a  recurrence  to  the  thought  of  ver.  43, 
which  was  evidently  prominent  in  Solomon's 
mind.  He  hopes  the  house  now  dedicated 
will  be  fraught  with  blessing  for  the  world, 
and  that  the  Gentiles  will  come  to  its  hght. 
Cf,  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.] 

Ver.  61. — Let  your  heart  therefore  be 
perfect  with  the  Lord  our  God  [An  instruc- 
tive commentary  on  these  words  is  found  in 
ch.  xi.  4,  where  it  is  said  of  this  Solomon, 
''His  heart  was  not  perfect,"  &c. — same 
words.  Similarly,  ib.  vers.  3,  9  are  a  com- 
ment on  the  prayer  of  ver.  58.  Having 
preached  to  others,  he  himself  became  a 


castaway] ,  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  to 
keep  his  commandments,   as  at  this  day 

[That  day  the  nation  proved  its  piety  by  the 
decheation  of  the  house. 

At  the  close  of  this  prayer  (omitted  in 
Chron.),  according  to  2  Chron.  vii.  1,  "  fire 
came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house,"  but 
i3ahr  rejects  these  words  as  an  interpo- 
lation. He  maintains,  indeed,  that  the 
chronicler  contradicts  himself,  for  we  can 
hardly  think  that  the  glory  which  we  are 
told  (ch.  v.  14)  had  already  filled  the  house, 
left  it  and  then  returned.  It  is  certainly 
suspicioiis,  and  a  much  stronger  argument 
against  the  words  in  question,  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  fire  is  made  by  our  author,  for, 
brief  as  this  history  is,  it  is  dillicult  to 
believe  that  so  signal  an  interposition  could 
have  remained  unnoticed,  if  it  really  oc- 
curred. 

Sbotion  IV. — The  Festal  Sacriflee$, 

The  ceremonial  of  dedication  was  fol- 
lowed, as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  by 
sacrifices  on  a  scale  of  unusual  grandeur. 
Apart  from  their  rehgious  use  and  signifi- 
cance, the  sacrifices  testified  to  the  devotion 
of  the  giver,  who  on  this  of  all  days  must 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,  and  they 
also  afforded  materials  for  the  great  and 
prolonged  feast  by  which  this  auspicious 
event  in  the  history  of  Israel  must  be  com- 
memorated. 

Ver.  62. — ^And  the  king,  and  all  Israel 
with  him  [Another  indication  (see  on  ver.  2) 
that  practically  the  whole  Israelitish  nation 
(i.e.,  its  males)  as.«embled  to  vritness  this 
great  function  (ver.  65.  But  see  on  ch.  xvL 
17).  The  words  also  prove  that  the  sacri- 
fices mentioned  presently  were  offered  by  the 
people  as  well  as  by  the  king],  offered  sacri- 
fice before  the  Lord.  [See  note  on  ch.  ix.  25] 

Ver.  63. — And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice 
[Solomon  is  mentioned  as  chief  donor,  and 
as  the  executive.  But  others  shared  in  the 
gift]  of  peace  offerings  [Levit.  vii.  11  sqq. 
This  was  especially  the  sacrifice  of  praise — it 
is  called  "  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  of 
his  peace  offerings,"  ib.  vers.  13,  15.  See 
Bahr,  Symb.  ii.  368  sqq.  In  the  peace  offer- 
ing, the  fat  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  but  the 
flesh  was  eaten  (ver.  15;  of.  Deut.  xii.  7),  so 
that  this  form  of  offering  was,  in  every  way, 
adapted  to  a  festival.  The  idea  that  "  ox 
after  ox,  to  the  number  of  22,000,  and  sheep 
after  sheep,  to  the  number  of  120,000,  were 
consumed,"  sc.  by  fire  (Stanley),  is  expressly 
excluded] ,  which  he  offered  unto  the  Lord. 
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two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.  [It 
is  very  possible  that  these  numbers  have 
been  altered  in  course  of  transcription,  as 
is  th-o  case  with  numbers  elsewhere,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  exaggera- 
tion or  mistake.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Chronicles  and  all  the  Versions  agree  with 
the  text,  and,  secondly,  the  numbers,  com- 
pared with  what  we  know  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  other  occasions,  are  not  unduly 
large,  nor  were  they  such  that  (as  has  been 
alleged)  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  them 
within  the  time  specified.  If,  at  an  ordi- 
nary Passover,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
lambs  could  be  sacrificed  within  the  space 
of  two  or  three  hours  (Jos.,  Bell.  Jud. 
vi.  9.  3),  there  can  obviously  have  been  "no 
difiiculty  in  sacrificing  3000  oxen  and 
18,000  sheep  on  each  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  festival "  (Keil).  (But  were  not  the  sacri- 
fices spread  over  fourteen  days?  ver.  65.) 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  (1)  that  "  pro- 
fusion was  a  usual  feature  of  the  sacrifices 
of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Sacrifices  of  a  thousand 
oxen  (;)^iXu5|i/3ai)  were  not  infrequent.  Ac- 
cording to  an  Arabian  historian  (Koto- 
beddyn),  the  Caliph  Moktader  sacrificed 
during  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  .  .  .  40,000 
camels  anii  cows  and  50,000  sheep.  Taver- 
nier  speaks  of  100,000  victims  as  offered  by 
the  King  of  Tonquin  "  (EawUnson,  Stanley); 
and  (2)  that  the  context  insists  on  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  victims.  They  were 
so  numerous,  we  are  told,  that  the  brazen 
altar  was  quite  inadequate  to  receive  them 
(ver.  64).  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
(note  on  ver.  62)  that  the  people  joined  the 
king  in  the  sacrifices.  Indeed  it  is  against 
not  only  ver.  62,  but  vers.  63, 65,  to  suppose 
that  all  the  victims  were  offered  by  Solomon 
alone  (Ewald,  Stanley).  If  these  numbers, 
therefore,  include  those  offered  by  the 
people,  we  can  the  more  readily  understand 
them.  For,  by  the  lowest  computation, 
there  could  hardly  be  less  than  100,000 
heads  of  houses  present  at  the  feast  (Bahr, 
Keil),  and  if  the  numbers  of  David's  census 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9)  may  be  trusted,  there  may 
very  well  have  been  four  or  five  times  that 
number,  and  on  such  an  occasion  as  that, 
kn  occasion  tiltogether  without  precedent, 
every  Israelite  would  doubtless  offer  his ' 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving — the  more  so  as  a 
large  number  of  victims  would  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  subsequent  feast. 
And  as  to  the  impossibihty  of  the  priests 
offering  so  prodigious  a  number  within  the 
specified  time  (Thenius,  ai.),  we  have  only 
to  remember  (1)  that  if  there  were  38,000 
Levites  (men  over  thirty  years  of  age)  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3),  or  any- 
thing like  that  nomber,  there  miut  have 


been  at  the  very  least  at  this  period  two  o» 
three  thousand  priests  (Keil),  and  we  can 
hardly  think  that  at  the  dedication  of  so 
glorious  a  temple,  in  which  they  were  so 
profoundly  interested,  many  of  them  would 
be  absent  from  Jerusalem.  But  if  there 
were  only  one  thousand  present,  that  num- 
ber would  have  been  amply  sufBcient  to 
perform  all  the  priestly  functions.  For  it 
was  no  necessary  part  of  the  priests'  office 
either  to  slay  the  victim,  or  to  prepare  it 
for  sacrifice — that  any  Israelite  might  do 
(Levit.  i.  5,  6, 11 ;  iii.  2,  8,  &c.) ;  the  duty  of 
the  priest  was  strictly  limited  to  "  sprink- 
ling the  blood  round  about  upon  the  nltar  " 
(Levit.  iii.  2,  8  ;  cf.  i.  5),  and  burning  the  fat, 
the  kidneys,  &c.,  upon  the  altar  {ib.  iii.  6). 
It  is  clear,  consequently,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatsoever  as  to  the  manual  acts 
required  of  the  priests.  It  only  remains  to 
notice  one  other  objection,  viz.,  that  the 
people  could  not  possibly  have  eaten  all  the 
flesh  of  these  peace  offerings.  But  here 
again  the  answer  is  conclusive,  viz.  (1)  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  all  should  be  eaten, 
for  the  law  expressly  provided  that  if  any  of 
the  flesh  remained  over  until  the  third  dav, 
it  should  be  burnt  with  fire  (Levit.  vii.  15 ; 
xix.  6),  and  (2)  no  one  can  say  what  the 
nimiber  of  people  may  not  have  been  (see 
below  on  ver.  65),  and  (3)  the  sacrifices  were 
spread  over  fourteen  days.]  So  the  Mnfif 
and  all  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  64. — The  same  day  did  the  king 
haUow  the  middle  of  the  court  [i.e.,  the 
entire  area  of  the  court  of  the  priests  (oh. 
vi.  36).  Ewald  (287  g)  translates  "  the 
inner  court."  The  whole  space  may  have 
been  regarded  as  "  one  huge  altar"  (EawUn- 
son), or  temporary  altars  may  have  been 
erected  all  over  the  area.  As  already  ob- 
served, this  fact  alone  points  to  an  '-nor- 
mous  number  of  victims]  that  was  before 
the  house  of  the  Lord :  for  there  he  offered 
burnt  offerings  [Heb.  the  burnt  offerings, 
i.e.,  either  the  usual  daily  burnt  offerings 
(Num.  xxviii  3),  or  more  probably,  those 
appropriatetosucha  special  function  (Num. 
xxix.  13  sqq. ;  cf.  1  Kings  iii.  4)],  and  meat 
offerings  [Heb.  the  meat  offering.    Both  thiB 

and  the  preceding  word  (nVyn)  are  singular 
(generic)  in  the  original] ,  and  the  fat  of  the 
peace  offerings:  because  the  brazen  altar 
that  was  before  the  Lord  [i.e.,  house  of  the 
Lord]  was  too  little  to  receive  the  burnt 
offerings,  ajid  meat  offerings,  and  the  fat 
of  the  peace  offerings  [and  yet  it  was  20 
cubits  (30  feet)  square,  and  so  would  offer 
a  surface  of  100  (Keil  144)  square  yards] . 
Ver.  65.— And  at  that  time  Solomon  hell 
"  a  feast   [the   neeessary   sequel  to  saoh  m 
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nnmber  of  peace  offerings  (cf.  oh.  iii.  l5). 
All  the  flesh  that  could  be,  mnst  be  eaten 
(Levit.  xix.  5,  6)],  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
a  great  congregation  [see  note  on  ver.  64. 
•'  All  Israel  "  would  hardly  be  an  exaggera- 
tion] ,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  [the 
northern  boundary  of  Palestine  (Num. 
xxxiv.  8  ;  cf.  xiii.  31 ;  Josh.  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  iii. 
8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
407 ;  Diet.  Bib.  i.  p.  644 ;  Porter,  pp.  620, 
621]  unto  the  river  [Heb.  buz,  i.e.,  torrent 
bed,  watercourse,  wady  {river  is  in3).  See 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  14, 505,  506]  of  Egypt 
[i.e.,  the  southern  limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 
See  Num.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Josh.  xv.  4, 47  ;  2  Kings 
xxiv.  7 ;  Gen.  xv.  18,  where  the  word  is  "inj 
refers  to  the  Nile.  The  Wady  el  Aiish  must 
be  intended  (Diet.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  1046,  1047, 
and  Gesen.,  Thesaurus,  vol.  ii.  p.  872,  Porter, 
p.  267)],  before  the  Lord  our  God,  seven 
days  and  seven  days,  even  fourteen  days 
[The  two  periods  are  thus  distinguished, 
because  they  were  properly  distinct;  the  first 
being  the  feast  of  dedication,  the  second 
the  fesist  of  tabernacles.  This  is  more 
clearly  explained  in  2  Chron.  vii.  9,  10.] 
Yer.  66.— On  tbo  elghtu  day  Ho  sent  tbe 


people  away  [t.«.,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
seeoiul  feast,  the  '•  three  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month"  (ib.,  ver.  10).  The  first  im- 
pression is  that  the  eighth  day  of  the  period 
of  foiu'teen  days  is  meant,  but  the  context, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Chron.,  contradicts 
this.  The  feast  of  dedication  began  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  month  Ethanim  (ver.  2), 
and  lasted  until  the  fourteenth.  The  feast 
of  tabernacles  began  on  the  fifteenth  and 
lasted  till  the  twenty-first.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-second,  the  "  day  of  re- 
straint "  (Levit.  xxiii.  36  marg.),he  dismissed 
the  people,  who  would  depart  to  their  homes 
next  morning]  :  and  .  they  blessed  [i.e., 
felicitated,  saluted  (on  talang  leave).  Cf. 
Prov.  xxvii.  14 ;  2  Kings  iv.  29  -,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  6,  14.  Marg.  thanked.  See  note  on 
ver.  14]  the  Mag,  and  went  tinto  their 
tents  [i.e.,  homes — an  archaic  expression, 
dating  from  the  times  of  the  desert  wander- 
ings. Josh.  xxii.  4  ;  Judg.  vii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
1 ;  1  Kiugs  xii.  16]  joyful  and  glad  of  heart 
for  all  the  goodness  that  the  Lord  had  done 
for  David  his  servant  [the  real  founder  of 
the  temple.  Solomon  had  but  carried  out 
his  ideas  and  had  entered  into  hifl  laboan]» 
and  for  Israel  his  people^ 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  8— 11.— T^«  Dedication  of  the  Temple  and  it$  Teaching.  The  eighth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  1004  b.o.,  or,  accoiding  to  some,  B.0. 1000, 
was  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  Jewish  history — 

••  a  day  in  golden  letters  to  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  of  the  calendar ; " 

for  on  that  day  the  holy  and  beautiful  house,  which  had  been  seven  and  a  half  years 
in  building,  tor  which  preparations  had  been  naade  for  a  much  longer  period 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  5),  and  on  which  a  force  of  some  one  himJred  and  sixty  thousand 
workmen  had  been  in  different  ways  employed  ;  on  that  day  of  days  this  house  of 
houses  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  Grod.  Let  us  carry  our 
thoughts  back  to  that  day ;  let  us  join  the  procession  ;  let  us  try  to  realize  the  scene, 
for  we  may  learn  a  lessoa  thence,  first,  as  to  the  consecration  of  our  ohm'ches^ 
and  secondly,  as  to  the  dedication  of  our  souls  and  bodies  to  God. 

It  is  an  enormous  concourse  that  is  gathered  in  and  about  the  holy  city.  From 
"the  entering  in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt ''  (ver.  65)  every  town  and  hamlet 
had  sent  up  its  tale  of  men.  No  IsraeUte  who  could  be  present — and  in  the  seventh 
month  the  labours  of  the  field  were  well-nigh  over — would  be  absent.  We  must 
not  think  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  alone  ;  it  is  a  nation  keeps  festival  to-day.  And 
such  a  nation,  with  such  a  history  1  And  its  glory  culminates  to-day  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  temple.     What  child  of  Israel,  then,  but  would  be  there  ? 

With  early  morning  all  Jerusalem,  and  its  neighbouring  lulls  and  valleys  (Psa. 
oxxv.  2),  was  instinct  with  life.  The  Easterns  always  rise  early,  and  that  day  was 
%  high  day.  It  is  still  early  when  the  great  procession  is  marshalled.  At  its  head 
is  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory."  The  dignitaries  of  the  State,  of  the  Church  (ch.  iv. 
1 — 19) ;  all  are  there.  Then:  rendezvous  is  the  Mount  Zion ;  their  object  to  escort 
the  ark  of  God,  with  all  the  honour  they  can  render  it,  on  its  last  journey,  to  iti 
last  resting-place.     And  so  the  white-robed  priests  (2  Chron.  v.  12)  take  up  the 
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consecrated  Btmcture  and  bear  it  tenderly,  yet  proudly,  to  its  home.  To-day  the 
Levites  may  not  carry  it.  As  at  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  10),  as  at  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
as  in  Momit  Ebal  (Josh.  viii.  33),  so  on  its  last  journey  it  must  be  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  priests.  The  procession — we  cannot  follow  its  course,  for  it  is  probable, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  it  would  make  a  considerable  detour,  perhaps  a  circuit 
of  the  city ;  nor  can  we  speak  of  its  psahns — and  we  may  be  sure  if  psalms  (Pes. 
XV.,  xxiv  ;  1  Cbron.  xvii.  7—36)  were  chanted  at  the  removal  of  the  ark,  they  would 
not  be  wantinsr  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple — or  its  sacrifices  (ver.  5) — the  pro- 
cession (cf.  1  Kings  i.  38)  at  last  reaches  the  temple  precinct ;  it  passes  through  the 
gate  ;  here  the  crowd  is  checked,  but  the  priests  and  princes  pass  on  ;  they  reach 
the  inner  court ;  here  the  princes  stop,  but  the  priests  pass  on.  The  whole  temple 
platform  is  now  choked  with  worshippers,  while  thousands  who  cannot  gain 
admittance  witness  the  august  ceremonial  from  without,  many,  no  doubt,  having 
found  a  coign  of  vantage  on  the  Mount  of  OKves.  The  priests,  with  their  precious 
burden,  pass  through  the  porch,  pass  through  the  holy  place,  pass  through  the  veil 
into  the  thick  darkness  of  the  oracle.  There  they  lay  down  the  ark,  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  covenant,  under  the  overshadowing  wings  of  the  colossal 
cherubim.  They  leave  it  wrapped  in  darkness ;  they  leave  it  to  begin  at  once  their 
ministrations  before  the  new  shrine.  At  this  point  of  the  ceremonial  it  had  been 
arranged  that  priests  aud  Levites,  singers,  trumpeters,  and  harpists  should  burst  into 
a  song  of  praise  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  18).  But  ere  they  can  fully  accomplish  their 
purpose,  the  dedication  has  become  a  true  consecration,  for  the  awful  cloud,  the 
token  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  cloud  which  veiled  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  has 
filled  the  house,  and  the  priests  cannot  stand  to  minister.  As  at  the  dedication  of 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl.  84)  so  now,  the  incommunicable  Godhead  has  "  come  in  a 
thick  cloud"  (Exod.  xix.  3),  and  has  driven  them,  as  it  drove  Moses,  from  the 
sanctuary.  The  king,  who  sees  the  portent  from  without,  recognizes  at  once  that 
his  and  his  father's  hope  is  reahzed  ;  that  his  and  his  people's  offering  is  accepted  ; 
that  his  and  their  projects  and  labours  are  now  crowned  ;  and,  overcome  with  joy, 
he  oiieSf "  I  have  sorely  built  thee  *  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place,"  &0. 

••  Majestic  silence!  then  the  harp  awoke, 
The  cymbal  clanged,  the  deep-voiced  trumpet  epokt, 
And  Salem  spread  her  suppliant  hands  abroad, 
Viewed  the  descending  flame,  and  blessed  the  present  Goj.* 

Sueh,  in  brief,  was  the  dedication  of  this  house.  It  is  true  prayers  and  eaoriflces 
followed,  but  of  these  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.  The  essential  parts  of 
the  consecration  were  (1)  the  solemn  and  fonnal  setting  apart  of  the  edifice  by 
the  king  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  be  the  house  of  God,  and  (2)  the 
formal  entry— to  use  the  language  of  men — by  the  Godhead,  concealed  under  the 
thick  cloud,  upon  Sis  new  shrine. 

So  that  in  this  service,  as  in  aU  true  services,  there  were  two  parts,  man's  and 
God's.  It  was  man's  part  to  offer  the  house  with  appropriate  ceremonial  to  the 
Most  High  ;  it  was  God's  part  to  accept  it  with  appropriate  signs.  Now  both  of 
these  are  commonly  and  correctly  called  consecration.  It  will  be  for  our  con- 
venience, however,  if  we  now  call  the  first  of  these  dedication  and  restrict  the  term 
consecration  to  the  second.  And,  using  the  wor.ls  in  these  senses,  let  us  see  in 
this  imposing  ceremonial  a  lesson,  first,  as  to  om*  churches.    As  to  which,  we  learn  : 

I.  That  churches  should  be  formally  dedicated  to  God.  For  if  a  formal  ser- 
vice of  dedication  was  fitting  in  the  case  of  the  temple,  how  can  it  be  inappropriate  in 
the  case  of  the  church  ?  Is  the  latter  less  worthy  of  care  and  reverent  regard  than 
the  former?  Is  it  built  for  objects  of  less  importance,  or  objects  less  Divine  ?  Is  it 
less  dear  to  God,  or  less  truly  "God's  house,"  because  man  is  admitted  to  a  place 
therein  ?  Or  may  men  build  houses  for  God  and  retain  the  ownership  for  them- 
selves? ••  Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to  go  about  the  building  of 
an  house  to  the  God  of  heaven  with  no  other  appearances  than  if  his  end  were  to 
rear  up  a  kitchen  or  parlour  for  his  own  use?   Or,  when  a  work  of  such  a  nature  to 
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finished,  remaineth  there  nothing  bnt  presently  to  use  it  and  so  an  end  ?  "  (Hooker.) 
Alas,  that  churches  and  chapels  should  ever  have  been  offered — sometimes  by 
public  auction — to  the  pewholders,  or  dedicated  by  brass  plates,  &o.,  to  the  service 
of  opulent  parishioners.  Too  often  have  they  become  congeries  of  petty  freeholds, 
temples  of  exclusiveness,  God's  house  in  nothing  but  name.  But  this  could  not 
have  been  if  the  true  idea  of  dedication  had  not  been  obscured  or  lost. 

II.  How  CHUECHES  SHOULD  BE  DEDICATED  TO  GoD.  Tliis  history  tells  US  that  it 
should  be  with  aU  possible  solemnity  and  stateHness.  There  may  surely  be  a  pro- 
cession. If  this  was  right  for  the  Jew,  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  us.  There  may  be  pro- 
cessional hymns — the  psahn  which  was  acceptable  in  their  lips  cannot  be  unbecoming 
in  ours ;  the  dignitaries  of  the  State  may  joiu  the  ranks,  even  "  Icings  of  the  earth  " 
may  "  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it "  (Rev.  xxi.  24) ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  too 
stately,  provided  it  be  done  not  for  self-glorification  but  for  the  glory  of  God.  For 
is  not  God  the  same  now  as  then ;  is  He  not  still  a  great  king  ?  And  is  not  man 
the  same?  Does  he  not  still  owe  the  profoundest  homage  he  can  render  to  his 
Maker  ?  And  if  it  be  heartfelt,  why  may  it  not  be  public  ?  The  histoiy  teaches 
that  an  august  ritual  befits  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and  that,  inter  alia,  there 
should  be  sacrifices  (vers.  6,  62 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24 — we  should  not  come  before 
the  Lord  empty),  music  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  18 — the  language  of  heaven,  the  one 
tongue  that  escaped  confusion  at  the  building  of  Babel),  and  that  the  book  of  the 
covenant  should  be  borne  (as  it  is  in  Germany,  and  as  the  ark  was)  in  procession 
to  its  place.  "  These  things  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  did  not  accoimt  euperfiuous  " 
(Hooker). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  here  that  our  Lord  by  His  presence  sanctioned  the 
observance  of  a  feast  of  dedication  (John  x.  22). 

III.  That  churches  must  be  consecrated  bt  God.  The  bishop,  or  other  ofl&cer, 
can  only  consecrate  in  the  sense  of  dedicating — of  setting  apart  from  profane  uses. 
And  this  is  what  the  "  consecration  "  of  churches  and  chm-chyards  really  means — no 
more  and  no  less  (see  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.  v.  12.  6),  If  either  is  to  be  "  hallowed  " 
(ch.  ix.  2),  it  must  be  by  the  Divine  presence.  The  Moslems  say  that  wherever 
their  great  Cahph  Omar  prayed  is  consecrated  ground.  We  hold  that  holy  ground 
(Exod.  iii.  5)  must  derive  its  sanctity  from  the  AU-Holy.  The  God  who  filled  the 
temple  must  also  haUow  the  church. 

IV.  That  churches  sincerely  dedicated  to  God  will  bb  consecrated  by  God. 
Was  the  Ineffable  Presence  granted  to  the  temple  ?  Then  why  not  to  the  chiurch 
also  ?  God  has  no  favourites,  nor  is  His  arm  shortened.  The  Presence  will  not  be 
revealed,  but  it  wiU  be  there ;  none  the  less  real,  aU  the  more  real,  because  it  is 
spiritual.  It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  we  disbeheved  in 
the  presence  of  Him  who  fiUs  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  "  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
candlesticks  "  (Eev.  i.  13),  and  who  has  promised  His  presence  to  companies  of 
"  two  or  three"  sincere  soTils  (Matt,  xviii.  20,  TIbi  tres,  ibi  ecclesia).  Our  churches 
indeed  are  "  sam^tified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  5),  and  if  there 
is  no  cloud,  yet  we  may  "  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18) ;  but  they 
receive  their  full  and  perfect  consecration  in  the  Koiviovia  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
(1  Cor.  X.  16).  Men  forget  that  if  there  is  not  a  Eeal  Presence  then  there  must  be  a 
real  absence.  Some  will  allow  God  to  be  present  everywhere — except  in  His  church 
and  sacraments. 

As  to  the  Christian  life,  this  dedication  of  the  temple  reminds  us — 

I.  That  our  bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi  19  ;  iii.  16, 17 ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  16).  "  God  has  bmlt "  the  "  temple  of  the  body  "  (John  ii.  21)  to  be  His 
shrine  (Eom.  viii.  9,  11 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Eph.  iii.  17). 

II.  That  we  should  dedicate  them  to  God  (Eom.  vi.  13,  19 ;  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi. 
13 — 29  ;  Matt.  xxii.  21).  This  is  done  in  baptism,  may  be  done  in  confirmation, 
and  must  be  done  in  conversion  (the  turning  to  God). 

m.  That  if  wb  dedicate  them,  God  will  conseoratb  them.  K  we  **  open 
the  door  "  (Eev.  iiL  20 ;  John  xiv.  23)  He  will  enter  in  and  dwell  there.  We  have 
but  to  give  the  heart — the  innermost  recess  of  the  house,  the  adytum  —to  Hini| 
and  He  will  possess  and  glorify  the  whole  body  (Luke  xi.  34,  86). 
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Chap.  yi.  ver.  7,  and  chap,  viii  ver.  12. — The  Silence  and  the  DarJcness.     In  the 

first  of  these  passages  we  are  told  that  the  house,  built  for  the  habitation  of  the 
Most  High,  was  reared  in  profound  silence  ;  in  the  second,  that  the  Most  High 
Himself  dwelleth  in  the  thick  darkness. 

Now  observe,  first,  that  darkness  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  sight  that 
silence  does  to  hearing.  In  the  one,  nothing  is  seen;  in  the  other,  nothing  is 
heard.  And,  secondly,  that  the  cloud  and  the  house  were  alike  the  shrine  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  Deity :  the  cloud  the  inner,  the  temple  the  outer  abode.  We 
learn,  therefore,  that  the  God  who  appears  in  the  cloud  (Levit,  xvi.  2),  and  dwells  in 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  oracle,  is  One  who  shrouds  Himself  in  silence  and  darkness. 
Hence,  let  ns  learn — 

I.  That  He  is  a  God  that  hideth  Himself  (Isa.  xlv.  15).  "  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time  "  (John  i.  18  ;  IMatt.  xi.  27  ;  Deut.  iv.  12).  "  Thick  darkness  is 
under  his  feet"  (Psa.  xviii.  9,  Heb.)  "Darkness  is  his  secret  place;  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  hispavihon"  (ch.  viii.  11 ;  cf.  Psa.  scvii.  2).  And  He  hides  Him- 
self, not  as  Eastern  kings  have  done  (comp.  Esther  i.  14,  and  Herod,  iii.  81), 
to  enhance  their  renown  and  dignity,  and  to  increase  the  awe  and  reverence  of 
their  subjecta — omne  ignotum  pro  tnagnifico — but  because  we  cannot  see  His 
face  and  live  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20).  "  Whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see " 
(1  Tim.  vi.  16).  "  Dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  imto  "  {ih.) 
Cf.  Acta  xxii  11. 

IL  That  wb  oaknot  bt  8Barchik&  find  out  God  (Job  xi.  7).  In  one  sense 
those  are  not  so  far  wrong  who  speak  of  Him  as  "the  Unknowable."  The 
Quicunque  vult  describes  Him  as  "  Incomprehensible  "  (Latin,  immensiit,  i.e^ 
immeasureable).  Man  cannot  understand  the  mysteries  of  his  own  existence,  how 
much  less  the  being  of  the  Godhead-  If  we  could  understand  God,  we  should  be 
intellectually  equal  with  God  (Gen.  iii.  22).  It  is  no  argument  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  or  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  each  is  a  mystery.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  have  "  nothing  to 
draw  with,  and  the  weU  is  deep." 

III.  That  His  Ways  are  wrapped  m  darkness.  See  Rom.  iL  88 ;  Deut.  xxix. 
29  ;  Eccles.  xi.  6.  His  judgments  are  an  abyss  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  bottom 
(Psa.  xxxvi  6).  His  footsteps  are  not  known  (Psa.  Ixxvii.  19).  As  He  dwells  in  the 
thick  cloud,  so  are  His  judgments  fer  above  out  of  sight  (Psa.  x.  5).  *'  It  is  the 
glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing  "  (Prov.  xxv.  2).  Hence  it  is  that  His  dealings  are 
often  BO  mysterious  and  painful,  because  what  He  does  we  know  not  now  (John 
xiii.  7).  The  disciples"  feared  when  they  eutered  into  the  cloud"  (Luke  ix.  34). 
'•  Now  we  know  in  part."  We  only  see,  it  has  been  said,  as  it  were,  the  under- 
side of  the  carpet,  and  so  life  is  a  confused  and  meaningless  mixture.  It  is  not 
God's  will  that  we  should  see  the  plan  and  pattern  yet.  (Cf.  CoL  i.  26 ;  Ephee. 
iii  9.) 

IV.  That  His  works  abb  weouqht  in  silencb.  He  is  Himself  a  God  that 
keepeth  silence  ;  Psalm  1.  3,  21  recognizes  this.  If  silence  be  golden,  the  Eternal 
has  observed  this  golden  rule.  Men  blaspheme  Him,  defy  Him,  challentro  Him  to 
smite  them  dead — as  a  well-known  atheist  is  said  to  have  done — &c.,  and  He  keeps 
silence.  Amid  "  earth's  many  voices,"  amid  its  everlasting  Babel,  His  voice  is  never 
heard.  Similarly,  He  works  in  the  silence.  At  the  creation,  "  He  spake  and  it  was 
done."  "  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  Cr^-ation  moves  in 
silence.  We  sjieak  of  "  the  music  of  the  spheres;  but  it  is  but  h  Ih  autitul  conceit. 
On  the  contrary,  "  there  is  no  speech,  no  languaf?e  ;  their  voice  ia  not  heard  "  (Pa*. 
xix.  8,  Heb.)     Much  truer  is  that  exquisite  conception — 

**  And  nijrbtly  to  the  listeninfj  eartb 
Eepa&ts  the  story  of  her  birth." 

TbeCiMtiiths^ 

"In,so7ewin  tiUnce,  all 
Hove  roand  this  dark  terrestrial  balL*  ' 
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And  in  silenoe,  too,  i<;  fins  planet  sustained  and  ordered.    How 

"  silently  the  springtime 
Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 
Open  their  thousand  leaTea." 

Or  as  anotheri  not  less  beautifully,  puts  it — 

**  Soundless  as  chariots  on  the  anow 
The  saplings  of  the  forest  grow 

To  trees  of  mighty  girth  : 
Each  nightly  star  in  silence  bomi^ 
And  every  day  in  silence  turns 
The  axle  of  the  earth. 

*  The  silent  frost,  with  mighty  haudf 
Fetters  the  rivers  and  the  land 

With  universal  chain  ; 
And,  smitten  by  the  silent  sun, 
The  chain  is  loosed,  the  rivers  nill« 

The  lands  are  free  again." 

But  for  the  discordant  din  of  men,  and  but  for  the  voices  of  beasts  and  birds,  this 
earth  would  be  a  temple  of  silence.  And  it  is  in  the  silence  that  God  reveals 
Himself.  Not  in  the  great  and  strong  wind,  not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  (1  Kings  six.  12,  13).  "  Let  us  be  sUeut,"  says 
one,  "that  we  may  hear  the  whispers  of  the  gods."  In  the  silence,  too.  His  Church 
has  grown.  His  kingdom  "  cometh  not  with  observation"  (Luke  xvii.  20).  As 
silently  as  the  seed  grows,  day  and  night,  in  the  soil ;  as  silently  as  the  leaven  works 
in  the  meal.  And  in  the  silence  our  Holy  Lord  will  come  again — as  a  thief  in  the 
night,  as  a  snare,  as  the  hghtning. 

V.  That  all  the  earth  should  keep  srLENCE  before  Hm  (Hab.  ii.  20).  It 
is  not  meant  to  preach  here  "the  eternal  duty  of  silence,"  nor  that  all  worship 
should  be  "of  the  silent  sort;"  but  that,  in  realizing  the  awful  presence  of  God, 
men  should  be  hushed  into  the  profoundest  awe.  When  we  do  "  take  upon  our- 
selves to  speak  unto  our  Lord,"  we  should  remember  that  "  we  are  but  dust  and 
ashes  "  (Gen.  xviii.  27).  Our  finger  on  our  lips,  o\ir  hps  in  the  dust.  It  was  this 
feehng,  in  part,  led  Solomon  to  build  the  temple  in  silence.  And  the  feeling  which 
found  this  expression  in  act  he  has  elsewhere  translated  in  words  (see  Eccles.  v. 
1,  2).  It  was  with  a  similar  feeling  that  our  Lord  acted  (Mark  xi.  16).  And  it  is 
significant  that  we  read  of  "  sUence  in  heaven  "  (Kev.  viii.  1). 

VI.  That  God's  work  most  be  done  in  silence.  "  All  real  work  is  quiet  work. 
It  must  be  unobtrusive  if  it  is  to  be  fruitful.  "  The  temple  was  thrown  dotvn  with 
axes  and  hammers,  and  they  that  did  it  roared  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
(Psa.  Ixxiv.  4,  6),  but  it  was  built  up  in  silence  "  (M.  Henry).  A  temple  of  the  Lord, 
a  temple  of  *'  Hving  stones,"  is  now  being  built.  "  0  God,  that  the  axes  of  schism  or 
the  hammers  of  fiu:ious  contention  should  be  heard  within  Thy  sanctuary  "  (Hall). 
It  is  because  of  our  unseemly  cries  and  wranglings,  because  of  the  clash  of  contro' 
versy  and  the  shouts  of  heated  partizans,  that  this  temple  has  made  such  poor 
progress.  Not  until  we  have  been  first  hushed  into  silence  can  the  headstone  be 
brought  forth  with  shouting  (Zech.  iv.  7). 

Ver.  2 ;  cf.  vi.  16. — The  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens.  Else- 
where (pp.  99,  112)  we  have  spoken  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Jewish  temple 
with  the  Christian  Church.  But  let  us  now  trace  a  truer  and  higher  resemblance. 
For  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  the  "  holy  places  made  with  hands  " 
are  "  the  figures  [avrirvira,  i.e.,  cojnes)  of  the  true  "  (Heb.  ix.  24).  The  temple  of 
Solomon,  therefore,  must  correspond  to  things  in  the  heavens.  It  does  this, 
first,  in  its  structure ;  secondly,  in  its  furniture  ;  thu-dly,  in  its  services. 
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I.  In  its  btructuee.  The  temple,  we  have  seen,  was  m  reproduction,  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  and  in  a  more  permanent  form,  of  the  tabernacle.  And  the 
tabernacle  was  fashioned  after  a  heavenly  pattern  (Exo^ '  rxv.  40 ;  xxvi.  30 ;  xxvii.  8 ; 
Heb.  viii.  5).  Thrice  was  Moses  admonished  to  make  it  "  according  to  the  fashion 
which  was  ahowed  him  in  the  mount."    It  has  been  well  said  that  earth  is 

•  Bnt  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Are  to  each  other  hke." 

Bnt  this  is  trne  in  a  special  sense  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  temples.  Their 
resemblance  is  recognized  in  the  very  language  used  of  the  temple.  "  Heaven  thy 
dwelling-place"  is  constantly  found  in  close  connexion  with  "  this  house"  (ch.  viii. 
30,  84,  39,  43).  The  same  word — Zebul — used  of  the  temple  in  ch.  viii.  18  is  used 
of  heaven  in  Isa.  Lxiii.  15.  Compare  also  ver.  13,  "  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  dwell 
in,"  &c.,  with  vers.  80,  39,  43,  &c.  (Heb.)  The  same  word— fl'ayca^-agaih,  used 
of  the  temple  in  ch.  vi.  5,  33  ;  vii.  60 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  18,  is  elsewhere  used  of  heaven 
(Psa.  xi.  4;  xviii.  7  ;  xxix.  9,  &c.)  But  can  we  trace  the  resemblance?  Can  we 
suggest  any  points  of  contact  ?  Let  us  try,  premising,  first,  that  a  "  general  analogy 
is  aU  that  we  can  look  for"  (Alford  on  Kev.  viii.  3). 

1.  Tlie  temple  was  tripartite  (see  ch.  vi  Introduction).  It  was  composed  of  porch, 
holy  place,  and  oracle  (the  side  chambers  were  hardly  integral  parts  of  the  structure  ; 
see  note  on  ch.  vi.  6).  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  though  the  Jewish  fathers  spoke 
of  "seven  heavens" — some  held  that  there  were  two — Holy  Scripture  speaks  of 
three,  and  three  only.  When  St.  Paul  would  describe  the  very  dwelling-place  of 
Deity,  he  caUs  it "  the  third  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).  What  are  the  three  heavens — 
whether  atmospheric  (nti6i/er«,m),  sidereal  {astri/eruni),&nd.  angelic  (angeliferum), 
or  what — it  does  not  concern  us  to  say ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  there 
are  three.    And  three,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  number  and  signature  of  God. 

2.  All  the  temple  was  GocCt  dwelling-place.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
oracle  was  the  abode  of  God,  the  holy  place  the  abode  of  the  people.  In  the  temple 
the  people  had  noplace.  It  was  the  "house  of  the  great  God  "  (Ezra  v.  8) ;  a  palace 
for  God,  and  not  for  man  (1  Chron.  xxix.  1).  "  As  the  whole  house,  so  also  each 
compartment  .  .  .  is  called*  the  dwelling-place '"  (Bahr).  Again,  the  holy  place,  as 
well  as  the  entire  sanctuary,  is  called  the  palace  (ch.  vi.  6  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  13). 
The  primary  design  of  the  temple,  as  of  the  tabernacle,  was  to  afford  a  habitation 
for  the  ark  and  for  Him  whose  covenant  it  contained. 

8.  But  the  inner  temple  was  Ood's  shrine.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  He  was 
revealed.  He  dwelt  "between  the  cherubim"  (Exod.  xxv.  22;  1  Sam.  iv.  4;  2 
Kings  xix.  15,  &c.)  The  word  Shechinah,  which  is  used  to  denote  the  Presence,  is 
derived  from  ehachan,  "  he  dwelt."  So  it  is  in  heaven.  Heaven  is  God's  throne 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Acts  vii  49)  ;  but  there  is  a  "  heaven  of  heavens,"  where  He  is 
revealed.  True  "  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  "  cannot  contain  Him,  any 
more  than  the  holy  and  the  holy  of  hoUes,  but  in  each  He  has  His  special  habi- 
tation.    Here  again  temple  and  temple  not  built  with  hands  are  alike. 

4.  The  temple  blazed  with  gold  and  gems.  It  was  "  exceeding  magnifical  "  as 
the  palace  of  the  Godhead.  Everjthing  was  appropriate  to  a  great  king.  " Prnx- 
gold,"  "  gold  of  Uphaz,"  cedar,  olive  wood,  aU  was  "for  glory  and  beauty  "  (Exod. 
xxviii.  2).  Compare  the  description  of  heaven  in  Kev.  xxi,  9  sqq.  Like  a  jasper 
stone  (ver.  11) ;  pure  gold  (vers.  18,  21) ;  precious  stones  (vers.  19,  20) ;  twelve 
pearls  (ver.  21). 

II.  In  its  furniture.  Observe  :  the  furniture  and  appointments  outside  the 
house,  in  the  comli  of  the  priests — brazen  altar,  molten  sea,  lavers,  &c. —  have  no 
counterparts  in  heaven.  They  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  In  the  holy  place  were 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  ten  candlesticks,  &c.  (ch.  vii. 
48 — 50).  In  the  most  holy  place  were  the  mercy-seat,  the  cherubim  of  glory, 
the  ark,  the  golden  censer,  &c.  And  heaven  has  its  golden  altar  (Rev.  vi.  9  ;  viii. 
8;  ix.  13j,  its  incense  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  its  seven  lamps  (Rev.  iv.  6  ;  of.  ExodL  xxvii. 
23  .  Zech  iv.  2>.     And  for  the  table  of  shewbread,  see  Rev.  xxii.  2.     Or  if  it  be  said 
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that  the  "  table  of  the  face  "  has  no  connterpart  in  heaven,  we  may  reply  that  it  is 
not  needed,  because  His  servants  "see  his  face"  and  feast  upon  His  presence 
(Rev.  xxiv.  4).  Similarly  heaven  has  its  meroy-seat— the  Fount  of  Mercy  dwells 
there — its  cherubim  and  seraphim  (Isa.  vi.  2 ;  Eev.  iv.  7 ;  cf.  Ezek.  i  10),  and  its 
golden  censer  (Rev.  viii.  8,  6).  It  has  no  ark — the  covenant  is  writ  in  the  heart  of 
the  Eternal,  as  He  now  writes  it  on  the  hearts  of  men  (Heb.  viii.  10).  But  it  has 
its  throne  (Rev.  iv.  2  et  passim),  and  the  ark  was  the  throne  of  God  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  2). 
III.  In  its  services.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  (1)  the  service  of' the 
holy  place,  and  (2)  the  service  of  the  Holiest  of  all.  As  to  the  former,  it  must  here 
suffice  to  say  tliat  it  centred  round  the  altar  of  incense.  Morning  and  evening, 
year  in,  year  out,  incense  was  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar.  And  we  have  already 
seen  that  incense  is  offered  in  heaven.  As  to  its  meaning,  lessons,  &c.,  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere  (pp.  199,200).  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  worship  of  the  most 
holy  place.    And  here  we  observe — 

1.  The  cheruhim  of  glory  overshadoived  the  mercy-seat  (Heb.  vs..  6).  They 
were,  as  it  were,  choirs  on  either  side  of  the  place  of  the  Presence.  Now  the 
cherubim  were  symboUcal  representations  of  aU  created  existences  (see  note  on 
ch.  vi.  29)  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  But  especially  did  they  shadow  forth  the 
highest  forms  of  intelligence,  the  celestial  beings  who  surround  the  Lord  of  glory  ; 
they  were  earthly  counterparts  of  the  heavenly  seraphim  (Isa.  vi.  2),  and  so  they 
pourtrayed,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  It  is  true  they 
were  silent — they  could  not  be  otherwise — but  still  they  conveyed  the  idea  of 
ceaseless  contemplation,  of  the  most  profound  and  reverent  homage,  of  awestruck 
adoration.  Indeed,  we  only  understand  what  they  symbolized  by  comparing  the 
shadow  with  the  substance.  For  we  find  that  heaven  has  its  cherubim.  The  "foui 
beasts  (JuJa)  round  about  the  throne,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind  "  (Eev.  iv.  6 — 8), 
are  clearly  the  *'  very  substance  "  of  those  things  of  which  Isaiah's  and  Ezekiel's 
winged  creatures  (Isa.  vi.  2 ;  Ezek.  i.  10 ;  x.  14)  were  the  likeness,  and  of  which 
Solomon's  cherubim  were  the  copies.  The  silent,  stately  cherubim  consequently 
were  adumbrations  of  the  mysterious  hierarchy  who  ceaselessly  praise  the  Un- 
created Light  and  lead  the  worship  of  the  skies  (Rev.  iy.  &— 11 ;  ▼.  8,  9, 14), 
•'raising  their  Trisagion  ever  and  aye." 

2.  The  high  priest  entered  the  most  holy  place  once  a  year.  The  ceremonial  of 
the  d*y  of  atonement  (Levit.  xvi.)  foreshadowed,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  Heb.  ix., 
the  entry  of  our  great  High  Priest  into  heaven  itself.  The  Jewish  high  priest, 
robed  in  spotless  white  vestments,  passed  through  the  veil  of  blue  and  purple  and 
scarlet  (£xod.  xxvi.  31)  into  the  holy  oracle,  with  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats,  &c. 
Even  so  our  unspotted  Lord,  "  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  "  (Heb.  ii,  1), 
passed  through  (not  into,  SteKr)\vQ6Ta.)  the  blue  heavens  (Heb.  iv.  14)  into  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal,  with  His  own  blood  (ch.  ix.  1?).  And  as  the  high  priest 
presented  the  tokens  of  death — as  he  sprinkled  the  blood  (which  is  the  life  of  the 
flesh)  seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat  eastward  (Levit.  xvi.  15),  and  so  in  figure 
pleaded  the  meritorious  death  of  Him  who  should  come  to  put  away  sin,  so  does 
our  great  High  Priest  present  his  pierced  and  wounded  form — He  stands  before  the 
throne  as  a  "  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  "  (Rev.  v.  6) — and  pleads  His  passion,  the 
death  of  One  who  has  come,  for  the  salvation  and  life  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
that,  like  the  high  priest,  He  utters  no  articulate  words  ;  it  may  be  that,  like  him. 
He  simply  appears  as  the  representative  of  man  to  show  the  tokens  and  pledges  of 
atonement ;  or  it  may  be  that  as  the  incense  was  burned  when  the  blood  was 
sprinkled,  so  His  powerful  intercession,  of  which  the  incense  was  a  type,  is  joined  to 
the  silent  pleading  of  His  wounds.  But  whichever  way  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ritual  of  the  holy  of  hoUes  has  its  blessed  counterpart  in  the  ritual  of  the  heaven 
of  heavens. 

Vers.  23 — 58. — The  Prater  of  Dedication.  In  how  many  and  varied  ways  is 
Solomon  a  type  of  the  Divine  Solomon,  the  true  Son  of  David  (see  pp.  63,  77,  &c.) 
Even  in  this  respect  they  are  alike — that  each  has  "  taught  us  how  to  pray  "  (Luke 
xi.  1  gqq.) 
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For  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Prayer  of  Dedication  is  for  our  instruction  and 
imitation,  otherwise  it  would  hardly  have  been  recorded,  and  recorded  at  such 
length,  in  Scrii^ture.     "  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye"  (Matt.  vi.  9). 

I.  Laymen  may  offee  public  prayer.  This  is  no  monopoly  of  priests.  The 
Hebrew  king  might  not  sacrifice  or  burn  incense  (2  Ghron.  xxvi.  18).  but  he  might 
lead  the  prayers  both  of  priests  and  people,  and  that  on  the  greatest  day  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  Even  so,  though  "  we  give  not  to  our  princes  the  ministering 
either  of  God's  word  or  of  the  sacraments  "  (Art.  xxxvii.),  still  we  do  not  deny  them 
any  "  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  aU  godly  princes  in 
Holy  Scripture  "  (i6.),  and  least  of  all  the  prerogative  of  prayer  exercised  by  David, 
Solomon,  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11),  Jehoshaphat  {ib.,  xx.  5 — 12),  and  Hezekiah 
(t6.,  XXX.  18 — 20).     It  was  Constantine,  a  layman,  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice. 

H.  Kings  should  be  proud  to  take  part  in  religious  functions.  Whatever 
divinity  doth  hedge  them  about,  they  are  not  greater  or  wiser  than  Solomon,  and 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  was  when  he  led  the  ark  to  its  resting-place  ;  the 
happiest,  when  he  "  blessed  all  the  congregation  of  Israel "  (ver.  14).  Never  is 
kiQg  so  great  as  when  he  takes  his  proper  place  before  God.  Alas  I  that  religion 
should  have  ever  been  broug^it  into  such  contempt  that  kings  should  be  ashamed 
or  atraid  to  be  the  "  nm-sing  fathers  "  of  the  Church  (Isa.  xhx.  23).  Solomon's 
prayer  is  "  a  testimony  that  a  wisdom  which  can  no  longer  pray  is  folly"  (Bahr). 

III.  Prayer  should  be  preceded  by  praise.  It  was  not  until  Solomon  had 
"blessed  God  "  (ver.  15)  that  he  prayed  to  God  (vers.  23 — 53).  "  Praeviissa  laude, 
invocatio  sequi  solet."  Tliis  was  the  rule  of  the  early  Chmch  (see  Psa.  Ixv.  1,  2  for 
the  scriptural  order ;  of.  Phil,  l  3,  4  ;  iv.  6,  and  see  Howson's  Hulsean  Lectures, 
No.  iv.,  for  the  combination  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles).  And 
Solomon  not  only  began  but  ended  with  blessiug  (ver.  56). 

IV.  True  prayer  is  asking  God  for  what  we  need.  Not  rhetorical  display, 
not  tesquepedalia  verba,  not  a  mere  string  of  texts  and  hymns,  but  the  simplest, 
humblest  cry  of  the  heart.  "Which  of  us  has  not  heard  prayers  like  the  Pharisee's — 
without  one  word  of  prayer  (i.«.,  petition)  in  them?  And  how  many  prayers  are 
made  painful  by  their  pretentiousness.  Perhaps  a  child  has  been  ordained  our 
pattern  (Matt.  xviiL  2 — 4),  that  from  it  we  should  learn  to  pray.  "  In  prayer  it  is 
better  to  have  a  heart  without  words  than  words  without  a  heart "  (Buuj-an). 

V.  Prayer  should  be  OFFi^RED  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Not  for 
self  only.  It  is  not  "mz/  Father,"  but  ''our  Father."  Perhaps  selfishness  is 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  or  more  hateful  than  in  our  prayers.  We  are  members 
one  of  another.  It  is  in  the  Pharisee's  prayer  that  we  find  so  much  "  I."  Notice 
how  vaiied  were  Solomon's  petitions,  and  cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  8.    Tennyson  Bay»— 

•*  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  witliin  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  Uft  not  hands  in  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  f^^ 

And  he  does  not  stop  there,  but  adds  that  thus 

"  the  whole  round  world 
Is  bound  by  golden  chains  around  the  feet  of  Gocl.* 

This  prayer  of  dedication  was  a  veritable  Litamj  (vers.  31,  33, 37,  41, 44,  &o.) 

VI.  Prayer  should  be  scriptural,  i.e.,  conceived  in  the  spnit  aud  expressed  m 
the  words  of  Scriptui-e.  This  prayer  was  pre-eminently  so  (see  notes  on  vers.  22  sqq.) 
What  St.  Cyjuian  says  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Quanta  cjjicacius  imprtramus  quod 
vetlmus  in  Christi  nomine,  si  petamus  ijisius  orationv,"  may  suggest  to  us  that 
that  prayer  is  most  hkely  to  move  God's  hand  which  is  based  on  God's  Word. 
Supplication  should  be  shaped  by  revelation.  ^  .^  .  , 

VII.  Prayers  may  bk  liturgical.  The  Scripture  references,  its  artificial 
■truotore,  and  indeed  its  very  preservation,  prove  that   this  prayer  was  a  pre- 
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composed  form.    A  form  need  not  involve  formalism.    All  Christians  use  forma  of 
praise;  why  not  forms  oi prayer?  (See  Hooker,  V.  xxvi.  2.  3.) 

VIII.  Outward  forms  are  not  to  be  despised.  Solomon  "kneeled  upon  his 
knees,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  towards  heaven  "  (cf.  Dan.  vi.  10 ;  Acts  vii.  60 ; 
ix.  40  ;  XX.  36  ;  xxi  5  ;  Ephes.  iii.  14,  and,  above  all,  Luke  xxii.  41  and  xxiv.  50. 
Also  Psa.  xxviii.  2  ;  Ixiii.  4  ;  cxxxiv.  2).  Ritualism  is  a  question  of  degree,  for  we  all 
use  some  rites.  So  long  as  we  have  bodies,  we  can  never  have  a  purely  spuitual 
religion,  but  must  "  gloiify  God  in  our  hodies  and  spirits"  (1  Cor.  vi.  20).  That 
forms  have  their  foundation  in  human  nature,  and  may  be  impressive  and  edifying, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  "  no  nation  under  heaven  either  doth  or  ever  did  suffer 
pubhc  actions  which  are  of  weight  to  pass  without  some  visible  solemnity  "  (Hooker, 
lY.  L  8)i  and  for  this  reason,  that 

••  Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour  ;  while  that  which  strikes  the  9J% 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  :  the  faithful  sight 
Graves  on  the  memory  with  a  beam  of  light." 

It  is  only  when  forms  usurp  the  place,  or  mar  the  reality,  of  spiritual  worship  (John 
iv.  24)  that  they  are  really  reprehensible. 

Vers.  62 — 66. — The  Feast  on  the  Sacrifiees.  In  this  prodigious  number  of 
sacrifices — in  round  numbers  150,000  victims — 3,000  oxen  and  18,000  sheep  for  every 
day  of  the  festival  (Keil) ;  five  oxen  and  twenty-five  sheep  for  every  minute  of  each 
day  (Thenius) — in  this  wholesale  slaughter,  which  converted  the  court  of  the 
priests  into  one  great  shambles,  and  almost  choked  the  sewers  of  the  temple  with 
blood,  one  feature  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  (note  on  ver.  64),  namely,  that  all  these 
sacx'ifices  were  "peace  offerings,"  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  usual  burnt 
offerings.  In  all  these — and  king  and  princes  and  people  alike  brought  their 
thousands—  all  was  first  given  to  God,  but  the  bulk  was  given  back  by  God  to 
the  sacrificers.  "U'ith  the  exception  of  the  fat,  &c.,  bmTit  on  the  altar,  and  the 
blood  (which  was  the  hfe),  poured  out  at  its  base,  and  the  customary  portion  of  the 
priests  (Levit.  viL  14,  21 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  13),  aU  the  rest  was  canied  home  by  the  offerer 
to  provide  a  feast  for  him  and  his  family.  The  peace  offeiing  was  thus  a  social 
festival  {die  feierliche  und  fdr7nliche  Malilzeit  (Bahr,  see  his  SjTnboKk,  ii.  368  sqq.) 
And  the  same  remark  appUes  to  the  stUl  greater  number — a  quarter  of  a  million — of 
paschal  lambs  offered  year  by  year  in  later  times.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  as 
a  memorial  before  God,  but  the  lamb  was  roasted  entire  to  provide  a  supper  for  the 
household  (Deut.  xvi.  1 — 7).  In  aU  these  sacrifices  God  graciously  eutei-tained 
those  who  offered  them  with  their  own  oblations — which  He  had  first  given  them — 
at  His  own  table.  And  herein  we  have  an  illustration  of  God's  gracious  way  of 
dealing  with  om:  gifts  and  offerings.  He  accepts  them  at  our  hands,  but  gives  them 
back  for  our  use  and  enjoyment.  "We  present  our  sacrifice,  and  He  spreads  a 
banquet  for  our  souls.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  that  shows  how 
entirely  this  principle  has  been  overlooked,  that  "  sacrifice,"  which  properly  means 
"something  made  sacred,"  " consecrated,"  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  "loss," 
"privation."  But  this  a  true  sacrifice  can  never  be.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
gi^nng  at  a  loss  to  the  Lord  of  aU.  He  insists  on  paying  us  back  a  hundred  fold. 
All  our  offerings  are  in  this  sense  peace  offerings.  He  sends  us  away  laden  with 
our  own  gifts,  "joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all  the  goodness  of  the  Lord"  (ver 
66).     Let  us  now  see  how  this  holds  good. 

I.  Of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  the  one  veritable  sacri- 
fice of  the  world.  Of  aU  others  it  may  be  said,  "  Of  thine  own  have  we  given 
t  hee."  He  alone  "offered  himself"  (Heb.  ix.  14).  "  With  his  own  blood"  (ver.  12). 
Behold  how  this  oblation  comes  back  to  us  charged  with  blessing.  "  Once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many  '  (ver.  28) ;  "  Having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  " 
(ver.  12).  "  By  the  obedience  of  one  many  are  made  righteous  "  (Rom.  v.  19). 
Compare  Heb.  IL  9, 10  ;  zii.  2  ;  FhiL  ii.  6 — 11  ;  and  especiaUj  Jolin  x.  11, 17,  and 
Ti.  61, 
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H.  Of  the  saceifice  of  our  bodies  (Eom.  xii.  1).  If  in  separating  the  body 
from  common  uses  and  yieLUug  our  bodies  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God 
(Rom.  vi.  13),  we  seem  to  suffer  ineonvenieuce,  privation,  &c.,  it  is  not  really  so. 
This  sacrifice  brings  "joy  and  gladness  of  heart."  Kot  unseldom  are  we  conscious 
of  the  present  gain.  "Virtue  is  its  own  reward."  The  "testimony  of  the  con- 
science "  JA  no  Blight  recompense.  How  great,  for  example,  is  the  guerdon  of 
purity  1 

••  So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  10 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquer  her, 

Drivmg  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear,**  S^ 

There  is  a  story  tol3  of  George  Herbert  which  shows  how  httle  sacrifices  become 
great  feasts.  On  his  way  to  a  musical  gathering,  he  stopped  by  the  way  to  help 
a  poor  waggoner  out  of  the  ruts.  Arriving  late  and  bespattered  with  mud,  he  was 
commiserated  for  the  loss  and  inconvenience  he  had  sustained.  But  he  would  n  ot 
allow  that  it  was  loss.  "  The  remembrance,"  be  said,  "will  bring  music  into  the 
heart  at  midnight." 

III.  Of  the  sacrifice  of  our  alms.  True,  they  are  loss  when  given  to  serve 
self,  or  for  the  praise  of  men.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  (i.e.,  exhaust, 
aTrixoi^fftv)  their  reward"  (Matt.  vi.  2).  Such  givers  get  what  they  bargained  for; 
they  receive  "  their  good  things"  (Luke  xvi.  25).  But  then  there  was  no  oblation  to 
God.  A  Scottish  laurd  having  put  a  crown  piece  by  mistake  into  the  plate,  asked 
for  it  back  again.  On  being  told  that  he  might  put  what  he  chose  in,  but  take 
nothing  out,  he  said,  "  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I'U  get  credit  for  it  in  heaven." 
"  Na,  na,"  was  the  just  reply,  "ye'U  only  get  credit  for  the  penny,"  But  if  the  alms 
be  true  offerings  to  God,  then  they  have  both  a  present  and  an  eternal  reward. 
Present,  in  hearing  the  widow's  heart  sing  for  joy,  and  in  the  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  "  (Job  xxix.  13)  ;  eternal,  in  that  "  God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget."  &c.  (Heb.  vi.  10),  and  that  a  "  cup  of  cold  water  only  "  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
its  reward  (Matt.  x.  42).  Such  gifts  are  the  truest  and  safest  inyestmente  (ProY. 
xix.17). 

••  We  lose  what  on  ourselves  we  spend. 

Vie  have  as  treasure  without  end 

Whatever,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  lend.**. 

There  fa  on  record  an  admirable  prayer  of  Thomas  Sutton,  the  piong  founder  of 
the  Charterhouse,  "0  Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  large  estate,  give  me  a  large 
heart."     We  cannot  lose  what  we  give  away. 

rV.  Of  the  saceifice  of  our  oblations.  We  use  "  oblations "  here  in  the 
liturgical  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  of  the  oblations  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  For  these  were  anciently,  and  should  be  still,  solemnly  offer  ed  to 
God,  as  our  thank-oflo rings,  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures.  And  now  con- 
sider how  they  are  given  back  to  us.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communicn  {Koivwia,  the  joint  participation  in)  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the  brea  d 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  "  (1  Cor.  x.  16.) 
We  have  presented  to  the  Divine  Majesty  bread  and  wine,  and  He  gives  us  in 
return  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  (ib.,  xi.  24,  25). 

V.  Of  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  prospects,  &c.  Men  often  speak  of  the 
taerificea  they  have  had  to  make  for  the  sake  of  their  rehgion.  And  time  was 
when  great  sacrifices  were  demanded  ;  these  are  sometimes  demanded  still.  But 
they  involve  no  loss,  no  real  and  abidincr  iujm-y.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
actually,  and  in  the  long  run,  a  gain.  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  clii'.dren,  or  lands,  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredi'okl  now  in  this  time, 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  per- 
secutions ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life  "  (Mark  x.  29,  80).    On  which 
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Bengel  beautifully  remarks  that  nature  gives  us  each  but  one  father  and  one 
mother,  but  the  Church  gives  us  many.  (Cf.  Eom.  xvi.  13.)  "  What  shall  I  do," 
said  Amaziah,  "  for  the  hundred  talents  which  I  have  given  to  the  army  of 
Israel?"  "And  the  man  of  God  answered,  The  Lord  is  able  to  give  thee  much 
more  than  this  "  (2  Chron.  xxv.  9).  "Who  had  made  more  sacrifices  than  St. 
Paul  ?  And  yet  who  was  it  wrote  of  "  having  notliing,  yet  possessing  all  things  ?  " 
(2  Cor.  vi.  10).  The  man  who  had  such  loved  and  loving  fiiends  as  Eom.  xvi. 
proves  him  to  have  had,  cannot  be  called  poor.  "Well  might  he  write,  "  I  have 
all  and  abound  "  (Phil.  iv.  18).  The  sacrifices  he  had  made  procured  him  a  con- 
tinual fe  ist.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  sacrifices.  The  Great  King  cannot  receive 
gifts,  but  he  must  return  them  "according  to  his  royal  bounty"  (1  Kings  x.  13). 
The  Greatest  Giver  in  the  world  will  never  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  king 
Solomon.  (A  beautiful  illusti-ation  of  the  leading  thought  of  this  homily  wiU  be 
found  in  one  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  "  Parables  from  Nature,"  called  "  The  Circle  of  Bless- 
ing/' 2ud series,  6th  ed.,pp.  6  aqq.) 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  6. — The  ArTc  of  the  Covenant.  The  ark  was  the  heart  of  the  temple.  For 
it  the  shrine  was  erected.  It  was  regarded  as  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  Hence 
the  reverence  with  which  it  was  approached.  In  itself  the  ark  was  not  very  re- 
markable. It  was  a  chest  2^  cubits  long,  and  IJ  cubits  deep  and  broad,  made  of 
wood  covered  with  gold ;  the  lid,  called  "  the  mercy-seat,"  being  of  pure  gold, 
having  the  cherubim  at  its  ends.  For  its  construction  see  Exod.  xxv.,  where  it  is 
placed  first  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle.  Describe 
its  connection  with  the  people's  entrance  to  Canaan,  leading  them  through  the 
Jordan,  and  heading  the  procession  round  Jericho.  A  superstitious  sanctity  was 
attached  to  it  later.  The  outward  symbol  was  supposed  to  have  the  efficacy  which 
belonged  only  to  that  which  it  symbolized.  It  was  carried  into  battle  (1  Sam.  iv.) 
imder  this  delusion,  but  the  ark  could  not  save  a  people  from  whom  God  had 
withdrawn.  Their  superstition  was  rebuked  by  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and  the 
capture  by  the  Philistines  of  the  ark  itself.  Show  how  often  in  Church  history  the 
sign  has  been  substituted  for  the  thiug  signified,  to  the  injury  of  God's  cause. 
Though  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  ark  was  always  rebiiked,  its  sanctity  wa; 
vindicated :  by  its  avenging  progress  through  the  cities  of  Phihstia,  and  by  the 
punishment  of  Uzzah.  Moreover,  a  blessing  came  with  it  to  those  who  received  it 
aright,  e.g.,  to  the  house  of  Obed-Edom.  The  ark  had  been  brought  up  to  Jerusalem 
by  David  amid  national  rejoicing  and  placed  in  a  tent  prepared  for  it ;  now  it 
found  its  abiding  place  in  Solomon's  temple.  Throwing  on  the  ark  the  light  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  certain  religious  truths  to  which 
it  bore  silent  v;itness.  These  will  be  suggested  by  the  contents  of  the  ark,  by  its 
covering,  by  the  mode  of  approaching  it,  and  by  its  uses  in  worship. 

I.  The  ark  suggested  that  the  covenant  rested  on  law.  The  safe  custody  of 
the  material  tables  of  stone  imphed  the  moral  observance  of  the  precepts  inscribed 
on  them.  "  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone,"  &c.  (If 
we  are  to  understand  Heb.  ix.  4  as  asserting  that  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of 
manna  were  actually  inside  the  ark,  they  had  probably  disappeared  by  Solomon's 
time.)  The  term  "  a  covenant "  is  only  used  by  way  of  accommodation,  when  applied 
to  the  relation  between  man  and  God.  Such  a  "  covenant"  is  merely  a  promise, 
which  God  makes  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions;  e.g.,  the 
promise  after  the  flood  is  caUed  a  "  covenant."  So  the  covenant  of  Sinai  was  a 
promise  on  God's  part,  conditioned  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  commandments  on 
man's  part.  This  was  proclaimed  by  the  presence  of  the  tables  of  the  law  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Show  from  Scripture  and  experience  that  bhss  is  conditioned 
by  obedience.     There  is  nothing  lawless  either  in  morals  or  in  nature. 

II.  The  ark  PROCiiAiMED  that  mebct  came  between  man  and  the  bboxen  law. 
"  The  mercy-seat  "  covered  "  the  tables."    The  value  of  mercy  was  typified  by  the 
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pure  gold  of  the  capporeth.  Exhibit  the  necessity  of  mercy  to  men  who  are  prone 
to  evil  and  forgetful  of  good.  Illustrate  it  fi-om  God's  dealings  with  Israel,  and 
Christ  8  goodness  to  His  disciples.  The  publican  struck  the  keynote  of  tnie  prayei 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  God.  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  I "  Compare  Psalm  li. 
Show  how  the  sense  of  our  want  of  mercy  grows  with  our  sensibility  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin.     Paul  the  apostle  an  example  of  this :  "  of  sinners  I  am  the  chief," 

III.  Thb  ark  declaeed  that  ak  atonement  madb  mercy  possible.  Describe 
the  day  of  atonement;  the  sacrifice  offered;  the  high  priest  entering  the  holy  of 
hohes  with  the  blood  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat.  Even  he  could  only 
draw  near  to  the  mercy-seat  after  the  sacrifice  (compare  Heb.  ix.)  "  "Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.'  Apply  this  to  the  sacrifice  of  "  the  Lamb 
of  God,"  who  was  "  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  whose  "  blood  clean seth  from 
•iU  sin."  Describe  him  as  the  High  Priest  in  the  HoUest  of  all,  having  opened  the 
way  for  all  sinners  to  the  abounding  mercy  of  God. 

rV.  The  ark  encouraged  men  to  draw  near  to  God.  The  law  (represented  by 
;  he  tables)  was  broken  ;  but  the  mercy  of  God  (represented  by  the  capporeth)  was 
revealed  ;  and  the  atonement  (represented  by  the  sprinkled  blood)  was  provided ; 
>o  that  God  fulfilled  His  promise  about  the  mercy-seat.  "  There  wiU  I  commune 
with  thee." 

Apply  the  teaching  of  this  subject  to  those  conscious  of  guilt,  bm-den«d  by 
sorrow,  &c.  "  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." — A.  R. 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  Presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  The  Shechinah, 
which  is  here  referred  to,  was  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  Ught,  usually  concealed 
by  a  cloud ;  a  fit  emblem,  therefore,  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  light  and  of  glory, 
who  is  veiled  from  His  creatures.  As  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence, 
"  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,"  had  gone  before  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  proving  theii 
guide  and  defence.  Suddenly  and  niysteriously  it  appeared  in  the  new  temple  of 
Solomon,  at  the  festival  of  dedication,  giving  Divine  sanction  to  the  work,  and 
assuring  all  beholders  that  Jehovah  had  made  that  His  dwelling-place.  Not  only 
waa  the  holy  of  hohes  filled  with  the  cloud,  but  the  holy  place  also,  indeed,  the 
whole  buikhug  was  permeated  by  it,  bo  that  all  the  building  was  henceforth  holy. 
The  signs  of  the  Divine  presence  are  different  now,  but  the  reality  of  it  may  be  con- 
sciously felt.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  tlie 
midst  of  them."  The  New  Testament  counterpart  of  this  manifestation  is  found  in 
the  upper  room  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  "  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven  ae  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting "  (Acts  ii.  2).  Compare  these  two  manifestations :  the  splendour  of  the 
temple,  with  the  poverty  of  the  upper  room;  the  narrowness  of  national  rejoicing, 
with  the  breadth  of  world-wide  preaching,  &c.  Let  us  seek  the  changeless  inward 
truth  underlying  the  changeful  outward  form  which  embodies  it. 

I.  The  pkeparation  for  tue  Divine  presence.  Read  the  account  of  that 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  preceded  this  display.  1.  Sacred  memories 
were  recalled.  The  worn  tent,  the  ark,  the  holy  vessels,  had  just  been  brought  in 
(ver.  4),  and  glorious  yet  tender  associations  were  connected  with  each.  The 
revival  of  old  impressions  made  in  youth.  &c.,  makes  the  heart  sensitive  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Give  examples.  2.  Divine  lata  was  enthroned.  "Nothing  in  the 
ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  "  (ver.  9).  Disobedience  to  God's  commands,  for- 
getfulness  of  them,  unfits  us  for  seeing  Him.  It  deteriorates  character,  debases  the 
heart.  ""Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  he  that  bath  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart,"  &c.  3.  Go'Ts  claims  were  recognized.  By  the  completion  ol 
the  temple,  by  t^®  multitudinous  sacrifices  (ver.  5).  The  williugness  to  give  our- 
selves up  to  God  prepares  us  to  see  IIuu  as  our  God.  Not  the  intellectual  research, 
but  the  rev  erent  submission  discovers  Him.  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  httle  ch  ildren,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  ^^7  Father  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  "  We  beseech  you,  there- 
fore brethf  6°«  ^y  ^^  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  yourselves  a  living  saorifioe," 
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&o.  4.  Earnest  prayers  were  offered.  Solomon's  prayer,  whicli  follows,  was  but 
the  formal  and  public  utterance  of  many  secret  prayers  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  others.  See  how  often  he  spoke  to  God  about  this  building,  and  how  often 
God  spoke  to  him.  He  and  his  people  prayed  above  all  things  that  the  special 
glory  of  the  tabernacle  might  be  granted  to  the  temple.  Now  the  prayers  were 
answered.  •'  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  &c.  The  apostles  expected  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;  but  in  order  to  receive  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise,  "  they  continued, 
with  one  accord,  in  prayer  and  supplication." 

II.  The  effects  of  the  Divine  presence.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  special  and 
immediate  effects  of  the  cloud,  but  to  the  moral  and  religious  effect  of  the  presence 
thus  symbolized.  1.  It  restored  significance  to  old  symbols.  The  ark  had  lost 
much  of  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  the  conduct  of  Uzzah  Bhowed. 
This  naturally  arose  from  its  frequent  removals,  its  imcovering,  its  capture  by  the 
Philistines,  and  most  of  all  from  the  absence  of  the  Shechinah.  Now  the  old 
veneration  was  restored  to  it,  because  its  real  significance  was  re-established. 
Apply  this  thought  to  churches,  to  their  organizations,  to  their  sacraments,  &c. 
How  often  these  are  like  the  cloudless  ark.  They  want  the  realized  presence  of 
God  to  make  them  vivid  with  life.  2.  It  testified  to  God's  acceptance  of  the  new 
building.  Eeverence  and  awe  fell  on  all  the  worshippers.  True  "  consecration  " 
arises  from  the  signs  of  the  Divine  presence  given  to  the  faithful.  The  conversion 
of  a  sinner,  the  upUfting  of  a  fallen  disciple,  &c.,  these  are  the  evidences  we  look 
for  that  worship  and  work,  place  and  people,  are  accepted  of  God.  8.  It  confirmed 
the  faith  of  some,  and  inspired  faith  in  others.  From  cliildhood  they  had  been 
told  of  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  olden  days.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  they  saw  it,  and  doubt  vanished  before  the  hght.  A  great  turning  to  God  on 
the  part  of  the  unrighteous,  or  some  similar  spiritual  evidence  of  the  Divine  power 
amongst  us,  would  do  more  than  all  controversy  to  destroy  scepticism.  4.  It  pro- 
claimed Ood'a  readiness  to  hear  prayer.  With  what  confidence  Solomon  could 
pray  after  this  I  The  reaUzation  that  God  is  near  us  is  our  highest  encom-age- 
ment  to  speak  to  Him.  *'  Because  he  hath  heard  me  in  time  past,  therefore  will  I 
call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live." 

If  Buch  be  the  glory  and  bhss  of  God's  i»:esence  on  earth,  what  will  it  be  to 
stand  before  His  throne  in  heaven  ? — A.  R. 

Vers.  10,  11« — Th«  Glory-cloud. — Never  did  Solomon  appear  so  much  "in 
all  his  glory  "as  on  this  memorial  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The 
Boleiunities  of  the  service,  the  procession  of  the  sacred  ark  from  the  city  of  David 
into  its  resting-place,  the  robed  priests,  the  rapturous  multitude,  the  unnumbered 
sacrifices,  the  music  and  the  songs,  must  have  formed  altogether  a  marvellous 
spectacle.  But  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  day  none  could  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Shechinah — the  glory-cloud.  This  introduced  a 
new  supernatural  element.  The  rest  was  human — man's  handiwork,  man's  wor- 
ship, man's  glory ;  this  was  Divine  —  the  miraculous  sign  of  the  present  and 
approving  God.  It  raises  the  scene  above  comparison  with  any  similar  scene  in  the 
history  of  any  other  nation.  Other  peoples  have  reared  their  gorgeous  temples,  and 
kings  and  priests  have  gone  in  solemn  pomp  and  circumstance  to  consecrate  them. 
But  what  shrine  has  ever  been  honoured  like  this  ?  Altars  to  false  gods  innumer- 
able have  been  reared,  but  where  has  been  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kindle  their 
sacrifices?  Idol  temples  dedicated — where  the  radiant  cloud  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence ?  The  priests  were  too  much  dazzled  by  the  shining  splendour  to  continue 
their  ministrations.  Solomon  might  well  be  filled  with  adoring  wonder.  "  But 
will  God  indeed?"  &c.  (ver.  27).  Many  Scripture  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
miraculous  revelations  of  the  presence  of  God  overawe  the  spirits  of  men :  Jacob 
at  Bethel,  Moses  before  the  burning  bush,  Elijah  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigiuration,  &c.  Solomon's,  however,  was 
not  so  much  an  emotion  of  fear,  but  of  sacred  reverence  and  glad  surprise.  The 
appearance  of  the  cloud  set  the  seal  of  Divine  acceptance  on  the  temple  and  its 
service,  linking  it  with  all  the  glorious  associations  of  ihe  past — Hie  climax  and 
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crown  of  a  long  series  (900  years  long,  perhaps)  of  miractiloiis  Divine  manifesta- 
tions. But  look  on  it  now  as  prophetic  of  a  more  glorious  future,  as  imaging  forth 
to  the  men  of  that  age  higher  forms  of  Divine  manifestation  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  should  come  to  pass. 

L  The  incaenation  of  Cheist.  "When  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father  laid 
aside  the  "  form  of  God,"  and  took  upon  Him  "  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  He 
filled  the  temple  of  a  human  hody  with  the  Divine  glory.  God  came  to  dwell  in 
very  deed  "  amongst  men  upon  the  earth."  The  Infinite  Unseen  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  a  finite  visible  personahty.  The  Light  insufferable,  "  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto,"  veiled  itself  in  a  cloud  of  mortal  flesh.  "  We  beheld  his 
glory,"  &c.  (John  i.  14).  Wlien  the  second  temple  was  being  built,  many  of  the 
people  were  ti-oubled  at  the  thought  that  it  would  be  bo  inferior  to  the  first.  The 
old  men  who  had  "  seen  the  first  house  "  wept  (Ezra  iii.  12;  Haggai  ii.  3).  But 
the  prophets  of  the  time  were  commissioned  to  comfort  them  with  the  assurance 
that,  though  the  old  symbolic  grandeur  was  gone,  the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
shonld  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  It  would  contain  no  ark,  no  mercy 
seat,  no  Shechinali,  no  heaven-kindled  fire,  no  Urim  and  Thummim,  no  prophetic 
spirit ;  *'  Ichabod  "  would  be  written  on  its  walls.  But  a  nobler  Presence  than  had 
ever  been  seen  on  earth  before  would  irradiate  it  in  the  coming  time  :  ••  Behold  I 
will  send  my  messenger,"  &c.  (Mai.  iii.  1);  "Yet  once,  it  ia  a  while,  and  I  will 
shake  the  heavens,"  &c.  (Haggai  ii.  6,  7).  Every  time  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  thebright- 
nesB  of  the  Father's  glory,"  entered  the  temple — as  a  babe  in  His  mother's  arms, 
as  a  boy  girding  Himself  for  His  "Father's  business,"  as  a  man  in  the  fulness  of 
His  Divine  authority,  pm-ging  it  from  defilement,  expounding  in  it  the  law  of 
acceptable  worship,  making  it  the  centre  of  His  beneficent  healing  ministry — He 
verified  in  some  new  form  these  prophetic  words.  The  manifestations  of  the 
present  Deity  in  the  olden  times  "  have  no  glory  in  this  respect  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth,"  even  "the  hght  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Do  we  ask,  "  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  ?  "  &c.,  the  answer 
comes  back  to  us,  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  was  manifest,"  &c. 
(1  Tim.  ui.  16),  "  Immannel,  God  with  ua "  (Matt,  i  23).  That  outshining 
radiance  in  the  temple  was  dazzling,  almost  repellent,  deepening  the  sense  of 
distance,  creating  fear ;  this  Divine  apocalypse  is  infinitely  attractive,  gives  un- 
mistakable proof  of  sympathetic  personal  nearnesa,  awakens  grateful,  trustful,  and 
adoring  love. 

II.  The  oirr  or  the  Spirit.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  the  person  of  His 
Son  was  preparatory  to  the  richer  gi-ace — the  actual  impartation  of  Himself  by 
Hifl  Spirit  to  the  individual  souls  of  men  (see  Eph.  iv.  8  sqq. ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16). 
The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  the  ultimate  fact.  In  this  God  communieates 
Himself  in  the  highest  foi-m  of  revelation,  and  the  most  intimate  fellowship  of 
which  man  is  capable.  The  "  dwelling "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  every  new-born 
soiil,  in  every  assembly  of  true  spiritual  worshippers,  in  the  "  one  body  "  of  the 
universal  Church,  is  prefig'ired  in  the  scene  before  us.  The  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  finds  its  antitype  in  the  "  day  of  Pentecost."  Place  these  manifesta- 
tions side  by  side.  As  you  trace  the  lines  of  comparison  between  them,  how 
glorious  does  the  Christian  fact  appear  1  The  one  was  material  in  its  nature — a 
bright  and  beautiful  vision  for  the  eye,  appealing  indh-ectly  through  the  senses  to 
the  soul ;  the  other  intensely  spiritual — a  blessed  overpoweiing  influence,  sei2ing  at 
once  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  the  flowing  in  of  a  Divine  hfe.  And 
though  there  was  something  for  the  eye  and  ear,  its  form  was  such  as  to  suggest 
most  strikingly  that  hving  word  of  truth  and  holy  fire  of  love  which  the  heart 
alone  can  know.  The  one  was  diffuse,  general,  indiscriminate — a  bright,  scattered 
cloud  fiUing  the  place ; — the  other  was  distinct  and  personal.  The  Spirit  of  God 
deals  not  with  companies  of  men,  but  with  isolated  souls.  There  was  a  separate 
tongue  of  flame  on  the  head  of  each.  Not  the  place  merely,  but  the  men,  each 
according  to  his  own  individuality,  was  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  one 
manifestation  concealed  more  than  it  revealed.  It  was  the  sign  of  God's  presence, 
but  it  made  the  people  feel  that  He  is  indeed  a  "  God  that  hideth  himselt"     They 
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could  not  really  " behold  his  glory."  They  "saw  through  a  glass" — a  cloud — 
"  darkly."  The  "  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,"  though  it  did  not  remove  fleshly 
restrictions,  brought  in  that  blessed  condition  of  things  in  which  the  soul  has  such 
a  thrilling  sense  of  Divine  communion  as  scarcely  to  need  any  material  help  to  the 
apprehension  of  it,  and  almost  to  forget  the  intervening  veU.  The  one  manifesta- 
tion was  local  and  exclusive,  confined  to  the  central  shrine  of  Jewish  worship,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Jewish  people  from  all  the  world  besides;  "to  them  belonged  the 
glory."  The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  God's  free  gift  to  all  mankind,  "  shed  on  as 
abimdantly"  (Joel  ii.  28;  Acts  x.  45  ;  Titus  iii.  5).  The  Spirit  is  the  exclusive 
possession  of  none  of  the  churches,  owns  no  human  creed,  or  ritual,  or  ecclesi- 
astical boundary  rather  than  another,  dwells  with  all  who  call  upon  the  same 
redeeming  Lord,  The  one  manifestation  was  transitory,  served  a  temporary  pur- 
pose. The  "  glory  "  soon  departed  again,  and  returned  to  the  heaven  from  whence 
it  camb.  The  other  is  an  enduring  reality.  The  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
"  abides  with  us  for  ever,"  the  spring  of  an  imperishable  hfe,  the  pledge  and  pro- 
phecy of  the  unfading  glory  of  God's  unveUed  presence. — W. 

Vers.  17 — 19. — The  Unfulfilled  Purposes  of  Life.  Men  often  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  designs  of  others.  An  inventor  is  forgotten,  having  died  in 
obscmity,  while  others  make  fortunes  from  that  secret  which  he  won  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  ease,  strength,  and  time.  [Give  other  examples  of  the  non-recognition  by 
men  of  pm-poses  and  schemes  which  were  unfulfilled  by  their  originators.]  Solomon 
showed  himself  to  be  truthful  and  magnanimous  when,  in  the  presence  of  his 
people,  he  ascribed  to  his  father  the  inception  of  the  building  which  now  stood 
before  them  in  its  splendour.  How  much  more  ready  is  God,  who  knows  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  to  recognize  and  reward  the  unfulfilled  longings  of  men  to  serve 
Him  1  Briefly  indicate  the  reasons  which  made  it  imsuitable  that  Da^'id  should 
personally  do  this  special  service  (compare  2  Sam.  vii.  with  1  Chron.  xxii.  8).  He 
stood  not  alone  in  his  disappointment,  therefore  the  following  thoughts  which  arise 
from  considering  it  may  help  others  to  bear  the  unfulfilled  purposes  of  their  lives. 

I.  David  peoposed  to  do  some  oeeat  thing  foe  his  God.  We  too  often  seek  to 
effect  great  things  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  children,  rather  than  for  God.  David 
wished  to  erect  the  temple.  It  was  to  be  (1)  an  expression  of  his  own  gratitude  for  his 
•lection,  protection,  and  exaltation.  (2)  A  memorial  to  the  people  of  the  Divine 
goodness  which  had  so  wondrously  constituted  them  as  a  nation.  (3)  A  recognition 
that  God  was  the  centre  of  the  nationahty,  as  His  temple  was  of  the  city.  As  to 
it  all  the  tribes  shoiild  repair,  so  to  Him  should  all  their  hearts  be  turned.  Suggest 
some  of  the  tendencies  which  hinder  men  from  indulging  and  accompUshing  great 
purposes  for  God  ;  e.g.,  the  love  of  money,  self-indulgence,  materialism,  scepticism. 

II.  David  had  it  in  his  heaet  to  do  much  fob  the  benefit  of  othees.  He 
lived  for  his  people.  He  shrunk  neither  from  the  perils  of  war  nor  the  anxieties  of 
role  that  they  might  become  a  strong  and  noble  nation.  He  did  not  wish  to  build 
the  temple  for  himself,  but  for  them  and  their  children.  Had  he  been  allowed  to 
begin  it  (when  alone  he  was  able  to  do  so)  in  extreme  old  age,  he  would  probably 
never  have  seen  its  completion ;  but  he  was  content  that  generations  yet  to  come 
should  have  that  as  their  place  of  worship.  Eebuke  the  tendency  of  men  to  ignore 
their  responsibihty  to  postex-ity.  Sometimes  in  national  finance,  in  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  &c.,  the  fact  that  the  benefit  would  only  he  in  the  future  and  not  in 
the  present,  is  enough  to  check  effort  and  sacrifice.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
question,  "  What  has  posterity  done  fir  us  ?  "  Show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning, 
and  its  sinfulness,  because  of  the  selfislmess  and  ingratitude  it  reveals.  Indicate 
Boine  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  nation,  and  as  churches,  from  the  labours  and 
sacrifices  of  our  predecessors  who  did  not  count  even  life  dear  to  them. 

III.  David  was  prevented  by  ciecumstances  feom  fxtlfilling  his  purpose. 
Wars,  unsettlement,  infirmities  of  age,  &c.,  were  some  of  these.  They  were  beyond 
his  control,  but  not  beyond  God's.  StiU  the  purpose  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  right 
one.  Give  examples  from  modem  life  :  e.g.,  (1)  The  young  man  who  longs  to  be- 
•ome  a  minister  of  God's  truth,  but  is  compelled  to  labour  for  the  support  of  himself 
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fmd  others.  (2)  The  Christian  whose  heart  goes  out  "wath  yearning  over  the  lost, 
who  lies  a  helpless  invalid  in  some  solitary  room.  (3)  The  child-disciple,  stirred 
with  noble  enthusiasm,  with  splendid  promise  of  future  power  in  the  Lord's 
kingdom,  taken  away  in  youth  from  the  home  and  the  world  which  seemed  so 
sorely  to  want  him,  &c. 

rV.  David  made  it  possible  fob  others  to  do  what  he  could  not  do.  See 
an  account  given  of  the  treasures  he  accmnvdated  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the 
music"!  service  he  prepared,  the  plans  for  the  building,  &c.  How unHke  those  who 
say,  "ii  7  cannot  do  this  no  one  else  shall ;"  or,  with  less  selfishness,  "  I  cannot  do 
it,  let  others  take  all  the  burden  if  they  are  to  have  all  the  honour.  "  Show  how 
we  can  help  others  in  doing  their  work,  and  so  indirectly  serve  our  God.  It  may  not 
be  possible  for  you  to  go  abroad  amongst  the  heathen  ;  but  you  can  support  those 
to  whom  it  is  possible.  Perhaps  you  cannot,  from  want  of  time,  or  suitability,  teach 
the  children  or  visit  the  sick ;  but  you  can  invite  others  to  do  this,  or  encourage 
and  sustain  them  in  it. 

V.  David's  noble  purpose  was  fulfilled  by  his  sox.  This  was  God's  design 
and  promise  (ver.  19).  (1)  Encouragement  to  parents.  "We  hve  again  in  our 
children.  "  Instead  of  the  fathers  shall  be  the  children,"  &c.  By  ti-aining  a  child 
for  God,  we  may  carry  out,  through  him,  the  wish  we  could  not  execute.  Parents 
multiply  thus  the  possibilities  of  their  own  hves.  Special  encouragement  here  for 
weak  and  overburdened  mothers.  They  cannot  do  pubhc  work  for  Christ,  but 
through  their  children  they  can,  e.g.,  Eunice  and  Monica  moved  the  world  through 
Timothy  and  Augustine.  (2)  Lesson  to  children.  Vv'hat  your  parents  used  to  do 
for  God,  you  are  to  continue ;  what  they  could  not  do,  you  are  to  fidfij. 

VI.  David's  unaccomplished  purpose  was  recognized  and  recompensed  by 
THE  Lord.  "  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart."  God  knows  what  is  in 
us  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  He  approves  the  motive  even  when  the  effort  fails. 
He  sees  the  issue  of  every  right  purpose  in  aU  its  width  and  depth.  When  Maiy 
anointed  her  Lord  she  did  more  than  she  imagined  ;  for  she  was  the  high  priest 
anointing  the  Priest  and  Bang  of  Israel.  In  the  day  of  judgment  the  righteous  will 
be  amazed  at  the  issues  and  the  rewards  of  their  humble  services,  and  with 
astonishment  will  ask,  "Lord,  when  saw  we  thee?"  &c.  "And  the  king  shall 
answer,  and  say  imto  them,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
onto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." — A.  B. 

Vers.  28. — The  Prayer  of  Dedication.  Describe  the  scene  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple.  Note  the  fact  that  it  is  a  king  who  leads  his  people  to  God's  footstool. 
Show  the  influence  of  earthly  rulers,  who  not  only  affect  surroimdiug  nations  by 
their  policy,  but  degrade  or  exalt  the  moral  hfe  of  their  people  by  their  personal 
character,  and  by  the  tone  of  their  coiurt.  Our  reasons  for  tliankfidness  in  the  present 
reign.  Contrast  the  influence  of  Victoria  with  that  of  Cliarles  II.  or  George  IV. 
Apply  the  same  principle  to  other  kings  of  men,  i.e.,  to  rulers  of  thought  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  How  heavy  the  responsibility  of  those  who  use  their  kiugliness 
to  lead  men  from  God  into  the  dreariness  of  scepticism ;  how  gloi'ious  the  powers 
they  may  employ  to  exalt  the  Lord  our  God.  Solomon  is  a  proof  that  wisdom 
is  better  than  knowledge.  On  this  occasion  he  prayed  as  the  representative  and 
leader  ot  others.  A  prayer  so  prominent  in  Scri[)tiu-e,  so  remarkable  in  circum- 
stances, so  acceptable  to  God,  deserves  consideration,  that  we  may  see  its  elements 
It  presents  the  following  characteristics  : 

I.  Grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  past.  "In  everything  give  thanks' 
(1  Thess.  V.  18).  "  By  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  make  your 
requests  known"  (PhU.  iv.  6).  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord" 
(Psa.  xcii.  1).  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  sold,  and  forget  not  all  his  beuelits  " 
^Psa.  ciii.  2.)  Notice  the  causes  of  Solomon's  thanksgiving:  (1)  God's  goodii'ssto 
hi*  father  (ver.  24).  Home  blessings  so  wholly  unmerited,  so  richly  beneficial. 
(2)  Divine  deliverance  from  bondage  (ver.  51).  Egypt  a  type  of  sorrow,  slavery  to 
evil  habit,  &c.  (3;  Separation  and  consecration  for  God's  purposes  {ver.  53).  The 
honour  of  this.     Its  responsibilities.    Its  signs.     (4)  Best  emd  quietude  (ver.  66). 
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"  He  hfttli  given  rest  unto  his  people  Israel."  The  blessedness  of  peace  to  a  conntry, 
exemplified  by  the  coutrast  between  Solomon's  and  David's  reigns.  The  freedom 
from  harassing  anxieties  experienced  by  many  is  from  God.  The  rest  of  heart,  which 
may  be  ours  amidst  the  distresses  of  hfe,  is  from  Him.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you  " 
(John  xiv.  27).  '*  Heart  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil"  (Prov.  i.  83).  See  also  2  Cor.  It. 
8.     For  aU  such  blessings  we  should  give  God  thanks. 

II.  CoNyiDENCE  IN  THE  PBOMisES.  (See  ver.  29  as  example.)  Show  how  the 
patriarchs  ever  reminded  God  of  His  promises.  Illustrate  also  from  the  pleadings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Prove  from  Christ's  own  words  that  the  promises  are 
renewed  and  enlarged  for  U8,  and  that  only  on  them  can  our  expectancy  of  blessing 
be  founded.  The  utihty  of  prayer  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  but  by  reve- 
lation. In  the  spiritual  realm  we  know  Divine  laws  by  Divine  declaration,  the  truth 
of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  those  who,  fulfilling  the  required  condU 
tions,  test  them.  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you  "  (Matt.  vii.  7)  is  a  promise.  But 
appended  to  it  is  the  requu-ement  of  faith.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God"  (Heb.  xi.  6).  "  According  to  your  faith,  so  be  it  unto  you."  See  also 
James  i.  6 — 7  ;  Matt.  ixi.  22,  &c. 

III.  Enlargement  of  heart  (ver.  41,  "  moreover  concerning  a  stranger,  "  &c.) 
The  prayer  is  remarkable  on  the  part  of  a  Jewish  king.  Give  evidences  of  the 
narrowness  and  selfishness  of  the  nation.  We  might  expect  this  feeling  in  all  its 
intensity  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  consecration  of  this  temple.     But  Solomon'* 

rpathies  ovei-flowed  national  prejudices.  The  tendency  of  prayer  is  to  enlarge 
heart.  Christiana  pray  together  who  never  work  together.  They  who  are 
nearest  to  God's  throne  are  nearest  to  each  other.  As  we  pray,  our  yearnings  go 
further  afield,  and  we  think  kindly  of  the  erring,  pitifully  of  the  lost,  forgivingly  of 
the  wrong-doers. 

IV.  Longing  fob  thk  glory  op  God.  Solomon's  chief  wish  in  regard  to  the 
temple  is  expressed  in  verse  60,  "  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else."  Our  Lord's  prayer  is  like  Solomon's 
in  this,  that  it  ends  in  an  ascription  of  "  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,"  to  God.  So  with  all  true  prayer.  It  ends  in  praise.  See  how  David,  la 
the  Psalms,  prayed  himself  out  of  sadness  into  joy ;  out  of  confession  into  thank* 
fulness  and  praise.  If  we  ask  something  for  ourselves,  or  for  others,  it  should  be 
with  the  implied  wish  that  it  may  be  granted  or  withheld,  as  may  be,  for  our  wel» 
&re  and  God's  glory.  The  yearning  of  each  Christian  should  be  that  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  ••  Father,  glorify  thy  name." — A.  B. 

Vers.  38,  39. — The  Praying  King.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
scene  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  is  the  place  occupied,  the  part  performed,  in 
it  by  Solomon  himself.  He  is  the  central  figure,  the  chief  actor.  Both  priest  and 
prophet  give  place  to  him.  The  dedicatory  prayer  is  a  spontaneous  effusion  of  his 
own  devout  feeling,  and  it  is  he  who  pronounces  afterwards  the  benediction  on  the 
people.  He  stands  before  us  here  as  a  trae  type  of  that  greater  "  Son  of  David," 
who  is  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  tone  of  this 
prayer  that  betokens  a  soul  fully  ahve  to  the  solemn  and  momentous  meaning  »jf 
what  was  taking  place  in  Jerusalem  that  day.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  the  service  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple  that  we  should  look  for  the  most  perfect  models  of  devotion. 
New  Testament  revelations  multiply  and  strengthen  immeasurably  our  motives  to 
prayer,  enlarge  its  scope,  open  to  us  new  grouuils  of  assurance  in  it.  "  One  greater 
than  Solomon  "  has  taught  us  how  to  pray,  and  revealed  to  us  the  path  to  accept- 
ance in  the  merit  of  His  own  mediation.  But  as  the  life  of  rehgion  in  the  soul  of 
man  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  so  the  principles  involved  in  prn-yer  as  the 
expression  of  it  are  the  same.  Two  such  rudimentary  principles  appear  in  this 
passage,  viz.,  the  sense  of  need  prompting  the  suppUant  to  look  heavenwards,  and 
the  recognition  of  something  out  of  himself  as  the  ground  of  hope  for  acceptance. 

I.  The  sense  of  need,  &o.  It  is  the  "  plague  of  the  heart " — the  burden  rest- 
ing  heavy  there,  the  haunting  sense  of  want  or  sadness  in  the  secret  souU  ooupled 
with  some  kind  of  faith   in  Divine  power — that  moves  men  to  pray.     AIJ   trot 
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prayer  is  the  ntterance  of  these  inward  imprespions.  If  miach  of  our  so-called  pray- 
ing were  subjected  to  this  test,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  be  found  very  hollow 
and  unreal,  mere  "  words,"  a  mere  formal  homage  to  custom — ^no  deep,  earnest, 
irrepressible  longing  of  the  soul  inspiring  it.  Solomon  begins  to  enumerate  dif- 
ferent calamities  that  may  impel  the  people  to  pray,  and  then,  as  if  overpowered 
by  the  mere  vague,  distant  imagination  of  these  possibilities,  he  says,  "  Whatsoever 
plague,  whatsoever  sickness,"  &o.  How  soon  are  we  lost  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
the  manifold  troubles  of  human  life.  We  can  understand  and  sympathize  with 
individual  griefs,  but  who  can  comprehend  at  all  adequately  the  general  sum  of 
human  woe,  and  take  the  weight  of  it  sympathetically  upon  himself  ?  Every  man, 
however,  knows  where  the  universal  evil  specially  touches  himself.  •'  Every  heart 
knows  its  own  bitterness."  And  with  God  there  is  both  an  infinite  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  and  a  special  sympathy  with  each.  There  are  some  grie&  that  von 
lock  up  in  your  own  bosom  as  secrets  that  none  else  must  look  upon* 

"  Not  e'en  the  dearest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh." 

But  there  is  no  grief  you  can  conceal  from  Him.  He  became  in  the  person  of  His 
Son  *'  the  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  that  we  might  feel  how  He 
follows  us,  or  rather,  goes  before  us,  in  every  path  of  siiffering.  There  is  room  in 
the  great  fatherly  heart  of  God  for  us  all,  with  all  our  bui'dens,  and  we  can  never 
measure  the  uplifting  and  sustaining  power  that  comes  to  us  by  casting  ourselves 
and  them  upon  it — "In  everything  by  prayer  and  supphcation,"  &c.  (Phil.  iv.  6,  7) ; 
"Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,"  &c.  (Psa.  Iv.  22).  But  this  expression,  "the 
plague  of  his  own  heart,"  has  a  deeper  meaning.  It  opens  to  us  all  the  dark  sad 
raystery  of  personal  sinfulness,  the  moral  disease  that  lurks  within.  There  are 
times  when  the  most  careless,  reckless  spirit  has  glimpses  of  the  unwelcome  truth 
that  this,  after  all,  is  the  deepest  cause  of  its  disqiiietude.  The  multiform,  mys- 
terious evil  of  the  world  has  its  central  root  in  the  world's  heart.  Something  of 
that  "root  of  all  bitterness"  is  in  evei-y  human  heart.  Here  Hes  the  fatal  mischief. 
It  is  not  the  tribulations  of  outward  life,  it  is  yourself  you  have  most  reason  to 
mourn  over.  Not  so  much  from  them,  but  from  something  in  yourself  you  have 
need  to  pray  to  be  delivered.  Christ  always  taught,  by  word  and  deed,  the  vitdl 
connection  between  the  external  calamities  and  the  internal  "  plague."  He  took 
upon  Him  our  sicknesses  and  sorrows,  not  only  to  show  us  how  they  may  be  nobly 
borne,  but  that  He  might  bring  His  power  as  the  Great  Physician  of  souls  to  bear 
upon  the  seat  of  our  deadly  disease,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  His  blood  might  heal 
and  save  us  all.  Go  penitently  in  His  name  to  the  mercy-seat  with  the  "  plague  of 
your  heart,"  and  you  shall  be  redeemed  from  it. 

n.  The  RECoijNiTiox  of  something  out  op  one's  self  as  the  ground  of  hope. 
This  essential  element  in  true  prayer  is  suggested  by  the  words,  "  And  shall  stretch 
forth  his  hands  towards  this  place."  An  interesting  view  is  here  given  us  of  the 
relation  of  the  temple  to  the  individual  religious  life  of  the  people.  It  was  intended 
to  be  a  witness  to  the  unseen,  a  help  to  faith,  an  incentive  to  all  holy  thought  and 
feehng.  It  stood  through  all  the  changes  of  time,  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  world  around  it,  as  an  impressive  symbol  of  the  "  everlastmg  covenant."  It 
enshrined  the  "sure  mercies  of  David."  Within  its  hallowed  enclosure  were 
gathered  the  sacred  historic  records  and  rehcs,  and  the  types  and  shadows  of 
"better  things  to  come."  It  told  both  of  what  God  had  done  and  wliat  He  Jjad 
promised — the  monument  of  the  glorious  past,  the  prophecy  of  the  brighter  future. 
There  was  deep  meaning,  then,  in  the  Bupi)liant  "stretching  forth  his  handa 
towards  that  house,"  as  expressive  of  the  attitude  of  his  soul  towards  that  which  it 
■ymbohzed.  When  some  lonely  worship{)er  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  land,  some 
patient  sufferer,  some  soldier  in  his  agony  on  the  field  of  battle,  some  captive,  like 
Daniel,  in  a  strange  country,  directed  his  eyes  towards  the  holy  place,  it  was  a 
•ort  of  pathetic  appeal  to  God's  own  faiHifnlness,  a  silent  but  eloquent  )iiea  that  He 
woold  not  forget  His  covenant,   would   fulfil  the   hopes   that  He  Ilhuself  ha^ 
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awakened,  and  not  for  tlieir  sakes  alone,  but  for  His  own  trutli  and  mercy's  sake, 
woiild  hear  and  save.  In  all  this  the  temple  was  a  type  of  something  nobler, 
diviner  than  itself.  The  temple  was  the  shadow,  the  substance  is  in  Christ.  "  In 
him  are  hid  all  the  treasures,"  &c.  The  cross  of  Christ,  in  which  all  the  promises 
are  confirmed  and  sealed  ;  Ihe  cross,  which  is  both  the  altar  of  the  Eedeemer'a 
sacrifice  and  the  throne  of  His  sovereignty,  is  the  shrine  of  "  truth  and  grace"  to 
men.    The  glory  alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  is  centred,  focossed  there. 

••  All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime," 

»nd  from  it  there  streams  forth  an  ever-brightening  radiance  into  the "  otherwise 

dark  futurity.  It  stands  the  connecting  Unk  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  meet- 
ing-place of  God  and  man,  the  key  to  all  human  history,  the  basis  of  our  immortal 
hope.  Here,  then,  on  this  central  object  alike  of  Divine  and  human  interest,  must 
the  eye  of  the  suppliant  be  fixed.  It  is  that  pledge  of  Divine  love  and  faithfulness, 
external  to  ourselves,  embodied  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  we  must  plead  if  we 
would  find  acceptance  in  our  prayer.  When  God  has  thoroughly  taught  us  what 
the  "plague  of  our  own  heart"  means,  and  has  unveiled  to  us  the  Messed  mystery 
of  His  mode  of  curing  it,  it  will  be  the  sustained  habit  of  our  life  to  stand  as 
suppliants  before  Him  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  Thus  alone  can  we  so  link  our- 
selves with  the  sanctities  of  a  higher  world  as  to  make  our  common  life  Divine. — W. 

Ver.  88. — The  consecration  of  the  temple  was  the  grandest  religious  ceremony  of 
the  old  covenant.     It  is  important — 

I.  Because  it  centralizes  the  worship  op  the  theocracy. 

II.  Because  it  supplies  a  type  of  the  spiritual  temple  which  is  to  "be 
reared  in  the  Chiurch  and  in  every  Christian  soul.  Solomon,  as  the  king  chosen  of 
God,  represents  in  this  service  of  consecration  the  entire  theocracy.  The  temple 
is  essentially  a  house  of  prayer,  as  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  the  consecration. 
"  What  prayer  and  supplication  soever  be  made  by  any  man,  or  by  all  thy  people 
Israel,  which  shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  .  .  .  hear 
thou  in  heaven."  It  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  invisible  God,  and  its  gates  stand 
open  to  the  multitude,  who  come  to  worship  and  to  ofier  sacrifice.  Instead 
of  a  statue,  such  as  was  found  in  the  idol  temples,  the  priests  of  the  true  God  place 
in  their  sanctuary  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  containing  the  law,  the  Divine  expression 
of  the  holy  will  of  God.  The  altar  of  sacrifice,  placed  in  front  of  the  sanctuary, 
reminds  the  people  of  their  transgressions,  whUe  at  the  same  time  the  sacrifice  of 
the  victims  is  prophetic  of  the  future  redemption.  The  consecrating  prayer  opens 
and  closes  with  adoration.  It  spreads  before  God  all  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
asks  from  Him  deliverance  in  every  time  of  need  (ch.  ix.  3).  It  enumerates  first 
temporal  distresses,  but  the  whole  petition  culminates  in  the  ever-recurring  plead- 
ing for  forgiveness.  This  is  the  bin-den  of  the  whole  temple  service,  and  this 
character  is  reproduced  in  Christian  worship.  In  the  time  of  its  highest  spiritu- 
ality there  were  no  properly  consecrated  Christian  temples.  Aras  non  liahemus 
said  Minutius  Felix.  A  temple  is  nevertheless  a  necessity  of  worsliip  ;  and  we  are 
free  to  recognize  this  apart  from  any  superstitious  notion,  and  remembering  that 
while  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  the  Most  High,  He  yet  condescends  to 
dwell  in  the  humble  and  contrite  heart.  There  has  been  no  longer  a  sanctuary  in 
the  old  exclusive  sense,  since  the  blood  was  shed  which  has  redeemed  the  whole 
earth  to  God.  Our  houses  of  prayer  are  not  now  more  holy  in  themselves  than  our 
homes.  Let  us  consecrate  them  by  consecrating  oiurselves  to  God,  and  rendering 
to  Him  the  worship  which  is  His  due — the  sacrifice  of  our  whole  being.  Let  our 
prayers,  like  that  of  Solomon,  begin  and  end  with  adoration,  and  let  the  burden  of 
them  be  the  expression  of  our  repentance  for  sin.  Let  them  have,  like  the  prayer 
of  the  theocratic  king,  a  breadth  of  intercession  for  the  whole  people  of  God,  and 
let  them  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  the  burden  of  the  woes  of  humanity  and  tlie 
needs  of  the  Church. — E.  de  P. 
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Vers.  41 — 43.—  The  Stranger's  Interest  in  the  Teviple.  Kindly  human 
sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  marker)  characteristics  of  this  prayer  o'  Solomon. 
This  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  enters  into  various  supposed  conditions  of 
need  and  siiffeiing  among  his  people ;  takes  the  burden  and  the  '*  plaJT^^e  "  upon 
himself  as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  a  true  intercessor  on  their  behalf.  His  royalty 
assumes  here  the  aspect  of  fatherhood.  The  model  king  is  one  in  heart  and 
interest  with  those  over  whom  he  rules.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  before 
the  "mercy-seat"  of  God  aU  human  distinctions  are  lost.  AU  suppliants  stand 
on  one  common  level,  subject  to  the  same  dangers  and  necessities.  AU  true 
prayer,  therefore,  is  thus  broad  in  its  sympathies.  But  in  this  passage  the  king's 
suppUcations  take  a  wider  range  than  the  needs  of  his  own  people.  He  pleads  for 
the  "stranger,"  the  foreigner  from  a  "  far  country."  This  is  strictly  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  economy  of  the  time,  however  much  it  may  seem  to  be  otherwise. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  there  was  in  the  Mosaic  law  that  was  expressly  intended 
to  enforce  on  the  people  a  generous  regard  for  those  who  wei-e  beyond  their  pale. 
They  were  commanded  not  to  "vex  a  stranger"  (Exod.  xxii.  21),  to  reheve  his 
poverty  (Levit.  xxv.  35),  even  to  "  love  "  him  as  "  God  loveth  him  in  giving  him 
food  and  raiment"  (Dent.  x.  18,  19),  and  all  this  m  memory  of  tlie  fact  that  they 
themselves  were  once  "  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  Strangers,  moreover, 
were  to  be  permitted  to  hear  the  solemn  reading  of  the  law  in  the  "  year  of  release  " 
(Deut.  xxxi.  12),  and  to  oScr  sacrifices  on  the  same  conditions  as  themselves. 
"  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for'you  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with 
vou  "  (Num.  XV.  16).  So  that  Solomon  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  dispen- 
sation to  which  he  belonged  when  he  thus  prayed.  Certain  broad  truths  underUe 
this  prayer — 

I.  Jehovah's  mnvsRSAi,  sovereiqntt.  He  is  the  "  God  of  the  whole  earth," 
and  not  merely  of  any  particular  portion  of  it  (Isa.  liv.  6).  "  Is  he  the  God  of  the 
Jews  only  and  not  of  the  Gentiles  ?  "  (Rom.  iii.  29.)  "  The  God  of  the  spuits  of  all 
flesh"  (Num.  xvi.  22).  The  whole  Mosaic  economy  was  built  on  the  grand  truth  of 
the  unity  and  absolute  world-wide  supremacy  of  Jehovah.  The  heathen,  according 
to  their  principle  of  local  deities,  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  as 
having  authority  over  his  own,  but  a  Hebrew  who  should  in  any  way  recognise  the 
gods  of  other  nations  and  think  of  Jehovah  merely  as  a  national  deity  would  be  » 
traitor  to  the  commonwealth.  The  only  living  and  true  God  can  have  no  rival.  The 
godfl  of  the  nations  are  idols,  and  "an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world" — "a  lying 
vanity,"  a  vile  "  abomination."  "  The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  they 
sacrifice  to  demons  and  not  to  God"  (1  Cor.  viii.  4,  5  ;  x.  20).  To  "know  God," 
to  have  "  him  whom  they  ignorantly  worship  "  declared  to  them,  is  "  eternal  life  " 
to  men.  The  absence  of  this  knowledge  is  death.  The  curse  and  misery  of  the 
world  is  that  it  "  knows  not  its  God.  "  Solomon  here  dimly  recognizes  this  tnith ; 
and  the  case  he  contemplates  is  that  of  some  child  of  the  Universal  Father  in  whom 
the  sense  of  need  has  been  awakened,  "  coming  from  a  far  country"  to  "  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  he  may  feel  after  him  and  find  him  "  (Acts  xvii.  27,  28). 

II,  Thb  represkntative  character  of  Israel.  They  were  a  representative 
people  in  two  respects.  (1)  Inasmuch  as  they  were  called  to  bear  witness  to  tlie 
glory  of  the  "  great  name  of  Jehovah.  His  name  is  the  symbol  of  His  personality, 
the  attributes  of  His  being  and  character — spirituality,  purity,  righteousness,  love, 
&o.  Their  mission  was  to  make  known  to  mankind  the  God  who  had  revealed 
Himself  in  wondrous  forms  to  them.  How  they  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  this 
mission  their  national  history  only  too  sadly  tells.  The  utterances  of  the  psalmists 
and  prophets  are  fall  of  the  spirit  of  it,  but  all  this  was  far  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  utterly  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  npon  them,  and  God  taught  them  by  the  discipline  of  sulijoction  and 
eaptivity  the  lesson  that  in  the  day  of  tiieir  national  gloi-y  they  failed  to  learn.  In 
this  mission  as  a  witness  Israel  was  a  tyi^e  of  the  Christian  Chxurch.  Christ  declared 
HxB  Father's  name  to  His  disciples  and"  He  sent  them  forth  on  an  ei-rand  like  His 
own  (John  xvii.  18 — 26).  How  grand  a  vocation,  to  reflect  the  glory  of  His  "  great 
name"  on  the  world's  darkness,  to  say  to  the  nations,  "  Behold  yourGodI "  (2)  They 
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were  a  representative  people  also  in  the  sense  that  in  their  histoiy  God  illustrated  the 
general  method  and  the  imifoiTQ  laws  of  His  moral  government.  The  "  strong  hand 
and  the  stretched  out  arm  "  here  suggests  the  marvellous  manifestation  of  Divine 
power  that  marked  the  career  of  the  people  fiom  the  beginning,  the  whole  course  of 
providential  training  and  moral  discipline  through  w]iich  they  passed.  But  the 
principles  on  which  God  deals  with  one  nation  are  the  principles  on  which  He  deals 
with  all.  He  is  no  "  respecter  of  persons."  The  history  of  the  *'  chosen  people  " 
unfolds  His  universal  purpose  and  plan,  illustrates  unvarying  laws,  the  conditions  of 
all  personal,  social,  and  national  hfe.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  after  every 
review  of  Israel's  experiences  we  may  say,  "  Now  all  these  things  happened  unto 
them  for  ensamples,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 

III.  The  attraction  of  the  temple  fob  all  longino  human  heabts  as  the 
SCENE  OF  GRACIOUS  DiviNE  MANIFESTATION.  That  which  made  it  the  centre  of 
interest  to  pious  Jews  made  it  so  also  to  earnest  souls  of  other  lands.  The  truth 
and  mercy  symbolized  and  enshrined  there — promises,  atoning  sacrifices,  benedic- 
tions— answered  to  universal  needs  of  humanity.  Solomon  supposes  a  case  in 
which  the  vague  sense  of  this  should  lead  the  "  stranger  in  a  far-off  land''  to  look 
with  longmg  eyes,  or  to  bend  his  steps,  towards  "  the  house  over  which  God's  name 
is  called.'"  -We  have  no  historical  record  of  strangers  actually  worshipping  in  the 
first  temple  as  they  did  in  that  built  after  the  captivity  ;  but  God  said,  "  My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people  "  (Isa.  Ivi.  6,  7  ;  Mark  sd.  17)  ;  and 
there  may  have  been  many  who,  with  a  far-reaching  hand  of  faith,  '*  took  hold  of 
His  covenant  "  as  established  there. 

rV.  The  response  God  gave  to  every  true  suppliant,  whoever  he  might 
BE.  "  Hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,"  &c.  .This  intercessory  prayer,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  answered.  God  does  not  awaken  holy  yearnings  in  any  soul  that 
He  will  not  satisfy.  "  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,"  &c.  The  sovereignty 
that  reigns  over  all  lands  is  that  of  Almighty  Love.  There  is  room  in  the  infinite 
Father's  heart  for  all,  even  the  far-off  "stranger,"  and  "the  same  Lord  overall 
is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him." — W. 

Ver.  49. — Occaaiona  for  Prayer.  In  the  prayer  of  dedication  Solomon  suggests 
occasions  on  which  it  would  be  natural  for  men  to  turn  to  their  God.  The  Divine 
Presence  is  constant,  but  our  reaUzation  of  it  is  not.  Many  requh-e  the  shock  of 
some  imexpected  or  lamentable  occurrence  to  rouse  them  to  prayer.  This  effect, 
however,  will  only  be  seen  in  those  who  have,  underlying  their  foi-getfulness  and 
sensuousness,  an  abiding  (though  sometimes  inoperative)  belief  in  God.  This 
Israel  for  the  most  part  had.  Hence  Solomon's  belief  that  in  their  future  times 
of  distress  and  difficulty  they  would  turn  to  Him  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubims. 
Analyze  the  prayer,  and  see  the  foUowing  occasions  suggested  as  those  in  whicb 
supplication  would  be  natural. 

I.  When  men  make  vows  and  promises.  Compare  ver.  81  with  the  ordinances 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxii.  7 — 9).  The  oath  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  God,  because 
the  thought  of  Him  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts  would  induce  serious  consideration 
and  careful  exactitude,  and  because  He  was  tacitly  invited  by  His  providence  to 
confirm  or  to  punisli  the  spoken  word.  Show  how  the  principle,  right  in  itself, 
became  abused  and  vitiated,  so  that  Christ  condemned  the  practices  of  His  day 
(Matt.  V.  33 — 37).  Learn  from  the  ancient  practice  (1)  that  our  utterances  should 
be  made  as  by  men  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  the  God  of  truth.  Apply  this  to 
the  imnioralilies  of  some  business  transactions,  to  the  prevalence  of  slander  in 
society,  &c.  (2)  That  our  resolutions  should  he  formed  in  a  spirit  of  prayer. 
How  vain  the  pledge  and  promise  of  amendment,  unless  there  be  added  to  the 
human  resolve  the  help  of  God's  providence  in  circiunstances,  and  the  grace  of 
His  Spirit  in  the  heart  I     Give  examples  of  each. 

XL  When  men  are  injured  or  defeated  by  their  adversaries.  "  When  thy 
people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before  the  enemy  "  (ver.  33).  National  defeat  in  war 
should  lead  to  self-examination  on  the  part  of  those  smitten.  Too  often  the  investi- 
gation is  applied  only  to  material  resources :  incompetent  officials  are  dismissed, 
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weakened  regiments  are  strengtliened,  new  alliances  are  formed,  &o.  The  mischief 
may  lie  deeper.  Sometimes  God  is  calling  the  people  not  to  redeem  national 
hououT,  but  to  seek  national  righteousness.  The  teaching  of  the  verse  may  be 
apiilied  figuratively  to  defeats  suffered  by  Christian  controversiahsts  or  by  philan- 
thropic -workers,  &c.  Every  check  in  onward  progress  is  a  summons  to  thought 
and  prayer.  "  In  the  day  of  adversity  consider,"  Illustrate  by  examples  in 
Scripture,  e.g.,  by  the  defeat  of  Israel  at  Ai,  and  its  issues. 

III.  When  men  are  TEEMBLiNa  undee  natural  calamities.  Eeference  is 
made  in  ver.  35  to  the  withholding  of  rain;  in  ver.  37  to  "famine,  pestilence, 
blasting,  mildew,  locust,  and  caterpiUar."  Such  troubles  were  sent  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Egyptians  to  repentance.  Compare  those  plagues  with  EUjah's  message  to 
Ahab,  and  with  the  threats  of  other  prophets.  Such  statements  as  Deut.  xi.  17 
enslu-ine  an  abiding  truth.  In  the  long  run  the  violation  of  God's  laws  do  bring 
disasters  of  the  very  kind  specified  here.  If  the  law  of  industry  be  violated,  the 
harvests  fail ;  if  the  law  of  mutual  dependence  be  ignored  by  nations,  commerce 
is  crippled,  and  impoverishment  comes ;  if  the  laws  against  self-indulgence,  pride, 
ambition,  Ac,  be  defied,  the  spendthrift  has  the  result  in  poverty,  the  proud  nation 
in  the  miseries  of  war,  &c.  Even  the  disasters  which  are  accounted  "natural 
phenomena,"  then,  should  lead  the  wise-hearted  to  prayer,  the  sinful  to  penitence; 
and  God  will  hear  in  heaven  His  dweUing-place,  and  answer  and  forgive.  Show 
how,  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  the  cripples,  the  blind,  the  diseased  came  to 
Him,  Their  misery  made  them  feel  their  need  of  what  He  alone  could  give,  and 
many  of  them  became  conscious  of  then*  spiiitual  wants  fi-om  considering  first  the 
want  that  was  physical.  As  they  were  thus  led,  so  the  Church  has  been  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  oppressed  most  by  the  earthly  wants,  and  in  the  New  by 
the  spiritual.  Those  in  the  far  country  learn,  by  beginning  to  "be  in  want,"  that 
God  is  calling  them  to  arise  and  return  to  Him. 

IV.  "When  men  abb  conscious  of  theib  sin.  All  through  this  prayer  reference 
is  made  to  sin  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  for  pardon  (vers.  38,  46 — 50).  Point 
out  the  climax  in  ver.  47  :  (1)  "  We  have  sinned  " — have  not  kept  in  the  ways  of 
God — sin  in  its  negative  aspect;  (2)  "have  done  perversely" — acts  of  perversity; 
(8)  "have  committed  wickedness" — the  overwhelming  passion  which  diives  into 
corruption.  The  necessity  of  humble  confession  as  an  integral  part  of  prayer  from 
the  hps  of  fallen  man  can  readily  be  shown  from  Scripture.  Examples  of  con- 
science of  sin  impelling  to  prayer  seen  in  David  (Psa.  IL),  the  publican  (Luke 
xviii.  18).  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  aU  unrighteousness  "  (1  John  i.  9). 

V.  When  men  are  going  forth  to  conflict  in  God's  name.  ••  If  thy  people 
shall  go  out  to  battle  against  their  enemy  whithersoever  thou  shalt  send  them,''  &o. 
(ver.  44).  We  must  not  forget  that  Israel  was  a  theocracy.  David,  for  example, 
spoke  of  his  foes  as  being  God's  foes.  So  had  it  been  with  Moses,  Joshua,  &o. 
"Hie  consciousness  of  that  gives  almost  superhuman  power.  "  Man,  being  linked 
with  Oranipotency,  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent  creature,"  says  Bacon.  Even  when 
the  belief  that  one  is  on  God's  side  is  false,  the  belief  itself  is  an  inspiration. 
Examples  from  history  of  such  belief  well  or  lU  foimded  —  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
Puritans,  &o.  In  actual  war  no  nation  can  fairly  put  up  this  prayer  unless  the 
cause  of  war  is  that  of  which  we  can  say,  "whithersoever  tliou  shalt  send."  No 
mistake  need  exist  in  reference  to  foes  whom  Christ  came  to  destroy.  The  promise, 
"Lo  I  I  am  with  you,"  was  the  insphation  of  the  apostles  as  they  confironted  false 
philosophies,  crass  ignorance,  brutal  customs,  degrading  superstitions.  Hei.ce,  if 
they  were  going  forth  to  battle  with  such  evils,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  went  up 
on  their  behalf.  Men  were  set  apart  for  their  Christian  mission  by  prayer  (give 
examples),  and  in  their  work  they  often  turned  to  their  intercessors,  saying, 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us  1 "  Feeling  our  insufficiency  to  overcome  the  adversaries 
of  the  gospel,  let  us,  like  the  apostles,  "  continue  in  prayer  and  supplication "  till 
W«  are  "  endued  with  power  from  on  high." — A.  B. 

Y«B.  6L — A  Boyal  Benediction,     The  prayer  of  Solomon  is  followed  bj  ft 
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benediction.  "  He  stood  and  blessed  all  the  congregation,"  &c.  (vers.  64,  55).  But 
though  he  assumed  for  the  time  the  priestly  function,  his  utterance  was  not  cast 
into  the  usual  form  of  priestly  benediction.  It  was  rather  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  the  God  who  had  fulfilled  His  promises  and  given  rest  to  His  people,  and  an 
exhortation  to  them  that  they  on  their  part  should  follow  that  path  of  life  in 
•which  alone  they  could  hope  to  reahze  the  further  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  and 
enjoy  the  heritage  of  blessing  that  was  theirs.  Lessons  are  suggested  here  that  aie 
of  force  and  value  for  all  time. 

I.  The  relation  between  true  prayer  and  personal  righteotisness.  Solomon 
felt  that  all  the  impassioned  suppUcations  that  he  had  been  pouring  out  before  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  sympathetic  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  these  temple  services, 
would  be  but  a  mockery  unless  he  and  they  were  prepared  to  walk  with  all  fidelity 
in  the  way  of  God's  commandments.  They  would  soon  be  leaA-ing  the  sacred 
shrine  of  worship.  They  could  not  always  be  amid  the  ecstatic  and  rapturous 
associations  of  the  temple.  They  must  go  back  to  the  matter-of-fact,  prosaic 
world,  to  their  posts  of  honour  and  responsibihty,  to  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  to 
their  haunts  of  busy  life,  to  their  paths  of  commerce  and  of  labour.  Let  them 
worship  there.  Let  them  dwell  with  God  there.  Let  them  embody  there,  in  all 
the  forms  of  practical  virtue,  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  has  insj)ired  them  amid 
these  hallowed  scenes.  The  "  statutes  and  commandments "  of  the  Lord  had 
reference  in  great  part  to  the  due  observance  of  the  ritual  of  temple  worship,  but 
they  also  claimed,  as  much  then  as  now,  to  control  the  whole  spirit  and  conduct  of 
human  life  in  all  its  aspects.  The  relation  between  prayer  and  conduct  is  of  a 
twofold  character.  They  act  and  react  the  one  on  the  other.  True  prayer  sheds 
a  hallowing  influence  over  the  entire  field  of  a  man's  daily  activity.  When  his 
soul  has  been  face  to  face  with  God,  absorbed  in  Divine  communion,  the  inspiration 
of  holy  thought  and  feeling  of  which  he  has  been  conscious  will  inevitably  betray 
itself  in  the  way  in  which  he  acts  when  he  mingles  with  the  things  and  the  beings 
of  earth.  The  glory  of  heaven  that  has  shone  upon  him  cannot  fail  to  be  reflected 
in  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  deed.  A  prayerful  spirit  is  an  earnest,  pure, 
upright,  loving  spuit,  and  such  a  spirit  will  govern  the  whole  form  and  method  and 
aim  of  a  naan's  life.  Prayer  solves  difficiilties,  clears  one's  vision  of  the  path  of 
duty,  di-aws  strength  from  Divine  sources  for  all  toil  and  suffering,  raises  the  tone 
and  level  of  moral  action,  fortifies  the  spirit  for  any  emergency,  fills  the  heart  with 
the  peaceful  joy  of  a  better  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  life  neces- 
sarily affects  for  good  or  ill  the  spirit  and  efl&cacy  of  prayer.  If  it  is  needfiil  to 
pray  in  order  that  we  may  live  as  Christians,  it  is  equally  needful  that  we  should 
live  as  Christians  in  order  rightly  to  pray.  The  importance  of  prayer  as  one  chief 
function  of  spiritual  life  doubles  the  importance  of  all  our  actions,  because  our 
prayers  are  so  much  as  our  doings  are.  According  as  we  stand  towards  the  world, 
with  all  the  social  relationships  and  duties  that  belong  to  our  place  in  it,  so  do  we 
stand  before  the  mercy-seat.  Think,  for  instance,  how  the  beneficial  effect  oifaviily 
prayer  may  be  nullified  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  family  life.  By  the  discord  that 
may  be  allowed  to  reign  in  it,  by  its  lack  of  the  graces  of  mutual  respect  and  loving 
self-sacrifice,  by  the  worldliness  of  its  associations,  the  meanness  of  its  ambitions, 
the  frivohty  of  its  pleasures,  the  vanity  of  its  cherished  societies — how  completely 
may  the  soul  of  domestic  devotion  be  destroyed.  Let  a  man  be  morally  reckless  in 
the  intercourse  and  transactions  of  daily  life,  and  aU  freedom,  "  boldness,"  gladness 
in  prayer  is  at  an  end.  Anything  like  loving,  confiding  converse  with  the  "  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret "  is  impossible  to  him.  If  he  cannot  look  without  fear  and  shame 
in  the  face  of  his  feUow  man,  how  shall  he  dare  to  look  in  the  face  of  God  ?  The 
"  heavens  become  as  brass  "  above  his  head  which  no  voice  of  prayer  can  penetrate. 
When  Saul's  heart  is  thoroughly  set  in  him  to  do  evil  it  is  vain  for  him  to  inquire 
of  the  Lord.  "  The  Lord  answers  him  no  more,  neither  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet, 
nor  by  dream."  Let  there  be  a  Divine  unity  and  harmony  in  our  hfe.  Let  our 
conduct  in  all  human  relationships  show  us  to  be  what,  in  our  hours  of  devotion, 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be.  Let  it  be  our  ambition  every  day  "  to  live  more  nearly 
as  we  pray." 
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II.  The  eelation  between  pbactical  viETtrE  and  the  state  of  the  secret 
HEART.  A  man's  heart  miist  be  "  perfect  with  the  Lord  "  before  he  can  walk 
acceptably  in  the  path  of  His  commandments.  The  old  legal  economy  was  not 
after  all  so  supei-ficial  as  it  seemed  to  be.  God's  commantlment  was  "exceeding 
broad."  Literal  as  the  moral  laws  were,  and  formal  as  the  ceremonial  precepts, 
they  touched  at  every  point  the  Ufe  of  the  spirit  within.  "  Moses  describeth  the 
rigiiteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  That  the  man  who  doeth  these  things  shall  hve 
by  them"  (Rom.  x.  6),  but  the  righteousness  was  not  in  the  mere  doing.  David, 
the  noblest  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  well  knew  that  as  it  is  from  the 
fountain  of  tiie  evil  heart  that  all  transgression  proceeds,  so  from  the  pm-ified 
heart  springs  all  practical  righteousness.  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God," 
&c.  (Psa.  U.  10).  The  glory  of  Christianity  is  that  it  not  only  recognizes  this  prin- 
ciple, but  actually  brings  to  bear  on  the  heart  the  renewing,  healing  power.  It 
cleanses  the  fountain  of  life  within.  The  law  could  disclose  the  secret  evil,  convince 
of  sin,  rebuke,  restrain,  but  it  could  not  make  men  righteous.  The  gospel  does. 
"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  &c.  (Rom.  x.  4).  "  What  the  law 
could  not  do,"  &c.  (Rom.  viiL  8,  4).  Keep  your  heart  in  habitual  contact  with 
the  highest  sources  of  spiritual  inspiration — in  famihar  converse  with  Him  who 
Vi  the  fountain  of  truth  and  purity  and  love.  Watch  over  its  most  secret  thoughts 
and  impulses.  Guard  its  sensibihties  fi-om  the  contaminations  of  the  world  and 
the  liardening  influences  of  life.  Seek  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  its  Divine 
affections  and  the  integrity  of  its  allegiance  to  Christ,  if  you  would  walk  as  He 
did,  "  in  loveUness  of  perfect  deeds." 

III.  The    BENEFICIAL   INFLUENCE    OF   A    SACRED    MEMORY.      "  As    it  Is   this    day." 

Solomon  would  have  that  day  to  dwell  in  their  memories  and  hallow  all  their  days. 
Times  of  special  Divine  manifestation  and  highest  religious  consciousness  show  us 
what  we  may  be,  what  God  would  have  us  to  be,  what  ia  the  true  level  of  our 
spirit's  life. — Wt 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IX.  1—9. 


Th>  iirewBB  TO  Solomon's  pbatee.— 
This  chapter  opens  with  an  account  of 
God's  second  appearance  to  Solomon.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  from  the 
apparent  close  connexion  of  this  relation 
with  the  preceding  narrative,  that  it  stands 
to  it  in  equally  close  chronological  order. 
It  probably  finds  a.  place  here  because  the 
historian  has  grouped  together  all  the 
suitable  materials  in  his  possession  which 
related  to  the  temple.     But  see  on  ver  1. 

Ver.  1. — And  It  came  to  pass  when 
Solomon  had  finished  the  building  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house 
[cli.  vii.  1] ,  and  all  Solomon's  desire 
which  he  was  pleased  to  do  [By  "  desire  " 
•We  are  not  to  understan  1  "  pleasure  build- 
ings" (of.  vers.  10,  19).  The  oln-'uicler 
gives  the  true  meaning  :  "  all  that  came 
hito  Solomon's  heart."  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  doubtftil  what  works  are  com- 
prehended under  this  term.  2  Chron, 
▼ii.  11  limits  it  to  the  two  great  erec- 
tions already  described — "all  that  came 
into  his  heart  to  make  in  the  house  of  the 


Lord  and  in  his  own  honse.**    But  it  is  by 

no  means  certain  that  onr  author  intended 
the  word  to  be  thus  restricted ;  it  is  quite 
possible,e.^.,that  some  of  the  buildings  men- 
tioned below  (vers.  15 — 19)  are  to  be  included. 
But  another  question  of  much  greater  import- 
ance presents  itself  here.  In  the  Divine 
communication  of  vers.  3 — 9  there  is  constant 
and  unmistakeable  reference  to  the  prayer 
of  dedication  (see  especially  ver.  3)  ;  in  fact, 
this  message  is  the  answer  to  that  prayer.  It 
has  been  held,  consequently,  that  the  answer 
must  have  followed,  if  not  immediately,  yet 
soon  after  the  petitions  were  uttered ;  if  so, 
the  dedication  must  clearly  have  taken 
place,  not  on  the  completion  of  the  temple 
(chap.  vi.  38),  but  on  the  completion  of  the 
palace,  tfec. ;  m  other  words,  the  temple  must 
have  been  finished  fully  thirteen  j'ears  before 
it  was  consecrated  and  occupied.  Bawhnson 
suggests  that  the  delay  was  perhaps  occa- 
sioned by  the  circumstance  tl:iit  the  furni- 
ture of  the  temple  was  not  till  then  ready ; 
but  ch.  vi.  38,  Heb.,  seems  to  state  distinctly 
that  aU  the  vessels  and  appointments  of 
the  sanctuary  were  finished  at  the  date 
there  given.  Beasons  have  been  given 
elsewhere  (see  note  on  ch.  viii.  1)  in  support 
of  the  position  that  the  dedication  oannot 
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possibly  have  been  delayed  for  so  long  a 
period,  especially  after  the  strenuous  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  hurry  on  the  under- 
taking. Nor  does  the  text,  when  carefully 
examined,  really  require  this  hypothesis ; 
indeed,  it  suggests  some  reasons  for  thinking 
that  a  considerable  period  must  have  inter- 
vened between  the  prayer  and  the  response. 
For  the  tone  of  this  response  is  unmistake- 
abiy  foreboding,  if  not  mmatory.  Vers.  6 — 9 
contain  a  stem  warning.  But  there  was 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  attitude 
of  Solomon  or  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  to  call  for  any  such  denunciation. 
At  that  time,  as  the  prayer  surely  proves, 
Solomon's  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord 
his  God.  But  the  response  has  unmis- 
takeably  the  appearance  of  having  been 
elicited  by  signs  of  defection.  The  wide 
ditference,  consequently,  between  the  spuit 
of  the  prayer  and  the  tone  of  the  answer 
suggests  that  some  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  them,  and  so  far  supports  the  view 
that  the  dedication  was  not  delayed  until 
the  palace,  &o.,  was  completed.  And  it  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  prayer  of 
dedication  had  not  been  without  acknow- 
ledgment at  the  time.  The  excellent  glory 
which  filled  and  took  possession  of  the 
house  was  itself  a  significant  and  sufficient 
response.  No.  voice  or  vision  could  have 
Baid  more  plainly,  "  I  have  heard  thy  prayer, 

1  have  hallowed  this  house."  But  when, 
Bome  thirteen  years  later — about  the  \ery 
time,  that  is,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  prosperity,  and  when,  owing  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  undertakings,  we  might  fear 
lest  his  heart  should  be  hfted  up  with  pride — 
when  Solomon  and  his  comi;  began  to  de- 
cUne  in  piety  and  to  go  after  other  gods,  then 
this  merciful  message  opportunely  refers  him 
to  the  prayer  which  he  was  in  danger  of  for- 
getting, and  warns  him  of  the  consequences 
of  the  apostasy  to  which  he  was  tending.] 

Ver.  2. — That  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  the  second  time  [see  on  ch.  vi.  11, 
and  of.  xi.  9 ;  Solomon  had  received  a 
tneasage  during  the  building  of  the  temple], 
as  lie  had  appeared  unto  him  at  Gibeon 
[i.e.,  in  a  dream  (oh.  iii.  5)] . 

Ver.  3. — And  the  Lord  said  onto  TiJtn 
[This  message  is  given  at  greater  length  in 

2  Chron.  vu.  12—22.  Vers.  13,  14,  e.g., 
contain  a  reference  to  that  part  of  the  prayer 
which  related  to  drought  and  rain] ,  I  have 
beard  thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication 
[These  two  words  are  found  similarly  united 

in  Solomon's  prayer,  vers.  88,  45,  54],  that 
thou  hast  made  [Heb.  supplicated]  before 
me;  I  have  hallowed  this  house  which 
thou  hast  built  [«c.  by  the  manifestation 
described  ch.  viii.  11.  Cf .  Exod.  xxix.  43 : 
*'  the  tabernacle  shall  be  ianctified  "  (same 


word)  "by  my  glory."  In  2  Chron.  we  read, 
"  I  have  chosen  this  place  to  myself  for  a 
house  of  sacrifice,"  where,  however,  it  is 
worth  oonsiiering  whether  instead  of  tbe 
somewhat  singular  n3T  n^3  the  original  text 
may  not  have  been  73T  0*2,  as  in  ch.  viii. 
13]  to  put  my  name  there  [ch.  viii.  29; 
cf.  vers.  16,  17,  18,  19  ;  also  Deut.  xii.  11 ; 
Luke  xi  12]  for  ever  [ch.  viii,  13.  As 
Solomon  offered  it,  so  God  accepted  it,  in 
perjietuity.  That  the  house  was  eubse- 
qucntly  "left  desolate"  and  destroyed  (2 
Kings  XXV.  9)  was  because  of  the  national 
apostasy  (vers.  8,  9)] ,  and  mine  eyes  and 
mine  heart  shall  he  there  perpetually.  [In 
ch.  vui.  29  Solomon  asked  that  God's  "eyes 
may  be  open  .  .  .  towards  the  house."  The 
answer  is  that  not  only  His  eyes  shall  be  open, 
but  eyes  and  heart  shall  be  there  (Ephes. 
iii.  20  ;  see  Homiletics  on  ch.  iii.  6) ; — the 
eye  to  watch,  the  heart  to  cherish  it.] 

Ver.  4. — And  [Heb.  And  thou,  emphatic] 
If  thou  wilt  walk  before  me  as  David  thy 
father  walked,  in  integrity  of  heart  before 
me  and  tn  uprightness  [cf.  ch.  iii.  6, 14;  xi. 
34.  David  was  not  perfect,  as  our  author 
tells  us  elsewhere  (ch.  xv.  5 ;  cf.  ch.  i.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  10).  His  integrity  consisted 
in  his  unvarying  loyalty  to  the  true  God. 
Even  when  overcome  by  that  fierce  tempta- 
tion (2  Sam.  xi.)  he  never  faltered  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  truth.  There  was  no 
coquetting  with  idolatrous  practices  ;  cf.  Psa, 
xviii.  20—24] ,  to  do  according  to  all  that 
I  have  commanded  thee,  and  wilt  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  judgments  [the  echo 
of  David's  last  words,  ch.  ii.  3,4.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  historian  has  only 
preserved  the  substance  of  the  message.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Solomon  himself  would 
remember  the  exact  words] : 

Ver.  5.— Then  I  will  establish  [same 
word  as  in  ch.  ii.  4,  where  see  note.  Surely 
he  would  remember  this  word  as  it  would 
recall  his  father's  charge  to  his  mind]  the 
throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for 
ever  [this  is  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
ch.  viii.  26]  as  I  promised  to  David  thy 
father,  saying,  There  shaU  not  fall  thee 
a  man  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  [2  Sam. 
vii.  12, 16 ;  1  Kings  ii.  4 ;  vi.  12 ;  Psa.  cxxxii. 
12.  But  the  primary  reference  is  to  ch.  viii. 
25  ;  see  Introduction,  sect.  HI.] 

Ver.  6. — But  if  ye  shall  at  all  [rather 
altogether,  or  ussuredbj]  tturn  from  following 
me  [The  A.  V.  entirely  misreprcbs  nis  the 
force  of  the  Hebraism,  If  to  turn,  ye  shall 
turn,  which  must  mean  complete,  notpartial, 
apostasy.  Cf.  2  Chron.  vii.  19,  and  2  Sam. 
vii.  14,  15],  ye  or  your  cliildren  [as  the 
promises  of  God  are  to  us  and  our  children 
(Acts  ii.  39),  so  are  His  threatenings],  and 
will  not  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
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Btatntes  whiclil  [LXX.  Mw!"t?'}c  ;  Qui  facit 
per  alium,  A:c.]  have  set  before  you.  but 
go  and  serve  other  gods  and  worship 
them  [Esi'i  xx.  5 ;  Deut.  v.  9 ;  xiii.  2] : 

Yer.  7. — Then  vrill  I  cut  o3"  Israel  out  of 
the  land  which  I  have  given  them  [Cf. 
Deut.  iv.  2(3,  27 ;  and  for  ihe  fulfilment  see 
8  Kings  XXV.  11,  21 ;]  and  this  house  which 
I  have  hallowed  for  my  name  [Jer.  vii.  14] 
will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight  [same  expres- 
sion, 2  Kings  xxiv.  20] ;  and  Israel  shall  be  a 
proverb  and  a  byword  among  all  people 
[the  exact  words  of  Deut.  xxviii.  37.  Similar 
words  in  Isa.  xiv.  4 ;  Micah  vl  16.  Much 
the  same  punisbnient  is  denounced  in  Levit. 
xxvi.  14—38,  and  Deut.  iv.  45,  63] : 

Ver.  8. — And  at  this  house,  which  is  high 
[Heb.   And  this  hoxise   shall  be  high,  n.^H' 

|ivy.  Our  translators  were  probably  in- 
fluenced by  2  Chron.  vii.   21,   the  text  of 

which  is  jivy  HM  "I'J'X  which  would  seem 
to  be  an  emendation,  designed  to  clear  up 
the  difficulty  rather  than  an  accidental  vari- 
ation of  the  text.  But  here  the  hteral 
rendering  is  probably  the  truer,  the  meaning 
being  "  this  house  shall  be  conspicuous,  as 
an  example  " — so  the  Vulg.  domus  haec  erit 
in  exemplum.  The  LXX.  accords  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  o  oIkoc  ovtoq  iarax  6  v\pi]\bg, 
but  the  Svriac  and  Arabic  read,  "  this 
house  shall  be  destroyed."  Keil  sees  in  the 
words  an  allusion  impUcite  to  Deut.  xxvi.  19, 
and  xxviii.  1,  where  God  promises  to  make 

Israel  \vb]},,  and  says  "  the  blessing  will  be 
turned  into  a  curse."  The  temple  should 
indeed  be  '*  high,"  should  be  what  Israel 
would  have  been,  but  it  shall  be  as  a 
warning,  &o. ;  but  this  connexion  is  some- 
what  far-fetched   and   artificial.      Thenius 

would  read  for   \vb^,  W^JJ  "  tuIob,"  after 


Micah  iii.  12  ;  Jer.  xxvi.  18 ;  Psa.  Ixxix.  1 ; 

but  it  is  hardly  right  to  resort  to  conjectures, 
unsupported  by  a  single  version  or  MS.,  so 
long  as  any  suflicient  meaning  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  words  as  they  staud,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  "  high  "  may  surely 
signify  "conspicuous."  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  23], 
every    one  that  i^asseth    by  It  shall  he 

astonished.      [  Cw'J'  primarily  means  to  be 

dumb  with  astonishment,  Gesen.,  Thes.  iiL 

p.  1435]  and  shaU  hiss  [pyS\  like  "  hiss," 

is  an  onomatopoetic  word.  It  does  not 
denote  the  hissing  of  terror  (Bahi)  but  of 
derision ;  cf .  Jer.  six.  8  ;  xlix.  17  ;  Job  xxvii. 
23;  Lam.  ii.  15,16.  Rawlinson  aptly  remarks, 
as  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  Kings, 
that  this  is  a  familiar  word  in  Jeremiah  (sea 
ch,  xviii.  16 ;  xxv.  9 ;  xxix.  18 ;  1.  18 ;  11. 
37,  in  addition  to  the  passages  cited  above), 
and  that  the  other  prophets  rarely  use  it. 
The  fact  that  much  of  this  charge  is  in 
Jeremiah's  style,  confirms  the  view  taken 
above  (note  on  ver.  4),  that  the  ipsissitna 
verba  of  the  dream  are  not  preserved  to  us. 
The  author  indeed  could  hardly  do  more 
than  preserve  its  leading  ideas,  which  he 
would  naturally  present  iu  his  own  dress] ; 
ajid  they  shall  say,  Why  hath  the  Lord 
done  thus  unto  this  land  and  to  this  house  7 
[Similar  words  Deut.  xxix.  24,  25 ;  Jer. 
xxii.  8.] 

Ver,  9. — And  they  shall  answer,  Because 
they  forsook  the  Lord  their  Gol  who 
brought  forth  their  fathers  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  [Based  on  Deut.  xxix.  25.  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  referred  repeatedly  to  this 
great  deliverance,  vers.  16,  21,  51,  5.3] ,  and 
have  taken  hold  upon  other  gods  and  have 
worshipped  them  and  served  tnem ;  there- 
fore hath  the  Lord,  brought  upon  them  all 
thisevl 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers,  1 — 9. — Tlie  Second  Appearance  to  Solomon.  "Behold  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God  "  (Rom.  xi.  22),     To  Solomon  goodness,  to  Israel  severity. 

I,  The  GOODNESS  OF  GoD  is  manifested — 

1,  In  revealing  Himself  to  Solomon.  The  greatest  favour  God  can  show  OS  ifl 
to  show  OS  Himself;  the  greatest  gilt  is  to  give  us  Himself, 

♦♦Give  what  Thou  wilt,  without  Thee  I  am  poor, 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wUt  away,** 

"I  will  love  him  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him"  (John  xiv,  21).  "I  will 
come  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him  "  (Rev.  iii.  20).  "  We  will  make  our  abode  wit]i 
him  "  (John  xiv.  23).  There  are  no  richer  promises  than  these.  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  "  0  altitude  /  "  (Rom.  xi,  33.)  "  0  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men 
have  such  regard  I  " 

Yes,  the  riches,  hononr,  glory,  Ac,  -given  to  Solomon  were  of  small  acconnt 
compared  with  the  good  thoughts  and  hijfh  aspirations  bestowed  upon  him.    Biohea 
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are  sncli  third-rate  blessings  that  God  bestows  them  indiscriminately  on  the  evil 
and  the  good.  But  noble  resolves  and  high  pui'poses — "  couilliness  and  the  desire 
of  (true)  fame,  and  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man  " — these  He  reseivea 
for  His  childi-en.  Solomon's  riches  and  glory  proved  his  ruin ;  the  revelations  he 
received  were  the  time  source  of  his  gi'eatness. 

2.  In  warning  Solomon.  The  very  kindest  thing  a  friend  can  do  forns  is  to 
admonish  us  when  we  are  going  wrong.  "  Thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will 
in  private  tell  thee  of  thy  faults  is  thy  friend,  for  he  adventui-eth  thy  dislike  and 
doth  hazard  thy  hatred"  (Sir  W.  Raleigh).  God  showed  this  proof  of  love  to 
Solomon.  In  the  mght  watches,  in  the  darkness  and  sHence,  away  from  the 
glamour  and  flattery  of  the  court,  the  Divine  voice  was  heard  in  his  secret  soul. 
And  \h.e  plainness  of  the  warning  was  a  pai-t  of  its  mercifulness.  The  trumpet  gave 
no  micertain  sound  (vers.  5 — 8).  God  set  before  him  that  day  "life  and  good, 
death  and  evil  "  (Deut.  xxx.  15).  By  one  to  whom  such  wisdom  had  been  vouch- 
safed, warnings  should  have  been  unneeded.  But  they  were  needed — and  they 
were  mercifully  granted.  The  good  Shepherd  goes  "  o'er  moor  and  fell,  o'er  crag 
and  torrent "  to  bring  back  the  straying  sheep. 

II.  The  SEVERITY  OF  GoD  is  exhibited — 

1.  In  the  punishment  denounced  against  Israel.  "Cut  oflf;  "  "  cast  out  of  my 
eight ;  "  "  a  proverb  and  a  byword ;  "  '*  shall  be  astonished  and  shah  hiss  " — these 
are  its  terms.  But  observe :  (1)  None  of  these  tliiugs  needed  to  have  befallen  them. 
God  had  no  pleasure  in  the  death  or  dispersion  of  His  elect  people.  It  was  their 
own  fault  if  they  were  cut  off.  (2)  These  things  were  denounced  in  kindness  to  stay 
them  in  their  sin  and  so  to  prevent  their  dispersion.  These  were  the  sanctions  of 
that  dispensation.  *'  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but,"  &c.  (1  Tim.  i.  9). 
(3)  There  was  no  disproportion  or  Trndue  rigour  in  these  penalties.  "What  seems  to 
ns  severity  is  really  exact  justice,  or  rather  mercy,  to  the  world.  As  Israel  had  been 
favoured  above  all  peoples,  so,  in  strict  equity,  should  it  be  punished  above  all. 
"  The  glory,  and  the  adoption,  and  the  covenants,"  &c.  (Eom.  ix.  4),  could  not 
appertain  to  them  without  bringing  with  them  "many  stripes  "  for  the  disobedient. 
Those  exalted  to  heaven  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell  (Matt.  xi.  23 J.  It  was 
necessary  for  our  admonition  that  the  chosen  people  should  not  aftord  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation  sinning  unpunished  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 

2.  In  the  punishment  inflicted.  For  how  hterally  have  these  words  been 
fulfilled  I  "W  hat  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  God  the  history  of  Israel  supphes  ! 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  no  vaticinium,  ex  eventu.  "  This  day  is  this  scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears"  (Luke  iv.  21).  "A  proverb  and  a  byword" — eighteen 
centuries  at  least  testify  to  the  tinith  of  these  words.  "  Cast  out  of  my  sight ;  "  let 
the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jos.,  B.  J.  v.  ch.  x. — xiii.,  vi.  passim. 
"  Never,"  he  says,  "  did  any  other  city  suffer  such  miseries")  explain  to  us  these 
words.  And  there  is  not  a  country  of  Europe,  there  is  hardly  a  city,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  Jew  is  not  traced  in  blood,  written  within  and  without  in  "  mourning 
and  lamentation  and  woe."  Claudius  expelled  them  from  Eome  (Acts  xviii.  2) ;  our 
Edward  I.  di'ove  them  out  of  Guienne  and  England.  **  Ivauhoe  "  gives  some  idea  of 
their  treatment  in  this  country ;  but  a  romance  could  not  record  a  tithe  of  the  horrors 
of  which  Chffurd's  Tower  in  York  or  the  Jews'  house  in  Lincoln  could  tell.  And 
yet  it  is  allowed  that  they  have  always  been  treated  more  tenderly  ia  England  than 
in  the  rest  of  Eui-ope.  But  even  liere,  and  down  to  the  present  day,  the  word 
"  Jew  "  is  too  often  a  name  of  hate.  In  Servia,  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  thej 
are  still  the  objects  of  fierce  persecution  and  not  always  unmerited  obloquy.  Even 
the  "  Anti-Semitic  League,"  now  (1880)  being  organized  in  Germany,  is  a  part  of 
the  "  severity  "  of  God,  a  proof  of  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy."  In  Jerusalem, 
again,  the  metropohs  of  their  race,  they  are  accounted  the  filth  and  offscouring 
of  all  things.  At  the  Greek  Easter  the  refrain  is  often  heard  in  the  Chnrch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  "  O  Jews,  0  Jews,  your  feast  is  a  feast  of  apes."  What  a  com- 
mentary, too,  is  the  Jews'  "place  of  waihng"  on  this  scripture  I  The  "  holy  and 
beautiful  house  "  a  desolation,  the  temple  precincts  trodden  under-foot  of  the 
GentUes  I   Conqueror  after  couq;aeror,  pUgiim  after  pilgrim,  has  asked  the  question. 
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''Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus?"  <Sre.,  while  the  "ever-extending  miles  of 
gravestones  and  the  ever-lengthening  pavement  of  tombs  and  sepulchres  "  answeTi 
"  BeoauBe  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord  their  God,"  &c.  (ver.  9  ;  Jer.  Tr-gii.  8,  9). 

"  Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weaiy  breast^ 

When  will  ye  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 

The  wild  dove  bath  its  nest,  the  fox  its  cave, 

Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave." 

Application.  Eom.  ii.  21.  In  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation  we  may  see 
the  principle  of  God's  dealing  with  individual  souls  (see  Kohle's  Occasional  Papers, 
&c.,  pp.  485  sqq.)  But  we  may  also  read  in  it  a  warning  fur  the  Christian  Churoh 
(Eev.  ii.  6). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 

Vers.  1 — 9. — The  Renewed  Covencmt.     This  Divine  manifestation  was  probably 

similar  in  form  to  that  with  which  Solomon  was  favoured  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
reign,  of  which  it  is  said,  "In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by 
night  "  (ch.  iii.  50).  We  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the  precise  time  of  this 
occurrence  ;  but  the  close  connection  of  thought  between  what  God  here  says  to 
Solomon  and  the  prayer  at  tlie  dedication  (seen  most  clearly  in  2  Chron.  vii.  14,  15) 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  took  place  immediately  after  that  event.  It  illustrates : 
I.  The  fidelity  of  God  and  the  blessed  results  that  attend  it.  God's 
faithfulness  is  seen  (1)  in  the  ansuering  of  the  prayer — "  I  have  heard  thy  prayer," 
&c.  The  vision  was  itself  an  instant  and  very  gracious  Divine  response.  AU  true 
prayer  is  heard.  No  pure  breath  of  supphcation,  the  incense  of  the  heart,  ever 
ascends  to  Heaven  in  vain.  God  does  not  disappoint  the  hopes  and  longings  He 
has  Himself  awakened.  As  the  vapours  that  rise  from  land  and  sea  sooner  or 
later  return  again,  distilling  in  the  silent  dew,  descending  in  fruitful  showers 
upon  the  earth — not  one  fluid  particle  is  lost— so  every  cry  of  fihal  faith  that 
goes  up  to  the  great  Father  of  all  comes  back  in  due  time  in  some  form  of  heavenly 
benediction.  And  more,  the  answer  is  often  far  larger  and  richer  than  our  expecta- 
tions. He  *•  doeth  exceeding  abundantly,"  &c.  (Eph.  iu.  20).  Solomon  had  prayed 
"  That  thine  eyes  may  be  open  towards  this  house."  God  answers,  "  Mine  eyes 
and  mine  hea/rt  shall  be  there  perpetually."  The  very  heart  of  God  dweUs  wher* 
His  suppliant  people  are.  This  authropopathic  mode  of  speech  is  a  gracious  Divine 
accommodation  to  our  hmnan  wants  and  weaknesses.  God  condescends  to  us  that 
we  may  the  better  rise  to  Him.  It  is  the  necessarily  imperfect  yet  most  welcome 
expression  of  a  sublime  reaUty  that  we  could  not  otherwise  know.  God  has  a 
tender  "  heart "  towards  us  as  well  as  an  observant  "  eye."  And  wherever  we 
seek  Him  with  all  our  hearts  there  His  heart  responds  to  the  throbbing  of  ours — 
a  sympathetic  personal  Presence,  meeting  our  approach,  pitj-ing  our  necessities, 
giving  love  for  love.  Note,  too,  the  constancy  of  this  grace — "  for  ever,"  "  per- 
petually." "  The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  reijentance."  Wherever 
He  records  His  name  there  He  "  dwells."  When  He  blesses,  when  He  gives  or 
forgives,  it  is  "for  ever."  If  the  grace  is  cancelled,  if  the  benediction  is  with- 
drawn, the  fault  is  ours,  not  His.  "  Though  we  beheve  not,  yet  He  abideth  faith- 
ful; He  cannot  deny  Himself"  (2  Tim.  ii.  13).  (2)  In  die  repetition  of  the 
promise,  'If  thou  wilt  walk  before  me,"  &c.  (vers.  4,  5).  The  promise  is  reite- 
rated as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  engagement  which  God  on  His  part  will  never 
break.  "  The  sure  mercies  of  David."  All  Divine  promises  are  sure.  We  have 
but  to  place  ourselves  in  the  line  of  their  fulfilment  and  all  is  well  with  us.  They 
are  steadfast  as  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth.  Natural  laws  are  God's  pro- 
mises in  the  material  realm.  Obedience  to  them  is  the  sure  path  to  physical 
well-being.  Are  His  counsels  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere  likely  to  be  less 
steadfast  and  reUable  ?  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  promises  of 
His  grace  can  never  fail.  "  They  stand  fast  for  ever  and  over,  and  are  doxM  in 
troth  and  uprightness  "  (Psa.  cxi.  8). 
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II.  The  iNFroELiTT  of  man  and  thb  fatal  consequences  that  follow  it. 
"  Bat  if  ye  shall  at  all  turn  from  following  me,"  &c.  Here  is  a  solemn  note  of 
warning,  the  presage  of  that  guilty  apostasy  by  which  the  Jewish  people  became 
in  after  years  the  most  signal  example  to  men  and  nations  of  the  waywardness  of 
human  nature  and  the  retributive  justice  of  God.  "We  are  reminded  that  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side  to  it.  As  the  cloud  that  guided 
the  march  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  was  hght  to  them,  but  a  source  of  bhnding 
confusion  and  miserable  discomfiture  to  their  adversaries,  so  this  and  everj-  other 
attribute  of  God  bears  a  different  aspect  towards  us  according  to  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  it,  the  side  on  which  we  place  ourselves.  Be  true  to  Him,  and 
every  perfection  of  His  being  is  a  j^-y  to  you,  a  guide,  a  glory,  a  defence  ;  forsake 
Him,  and  they  become  at  once  ministers  of  vengeance.  Even  His  love,  in  its 
infinite  rectitude  and  purity,  dooms  you  to  the  penalty  from  which  there  can  be  no 
escape.  "Whether  in  the  physical  or  the  spiritual  realms,  one  feature  of  the  very 
beneficence  of  God's  laws  is  that  they  must  avenge  themselves.  Learn  here  (1) 
that  all  human  loss  and  misery  spring  from  forsaJcing  God.  "  If  ye  shall  at  all 
turn  from  foUowiug  me,  ye  or  your  ciiildren,"  then  shall  all  these  woes  come  nnon 
you.  AH  sin  is  a  departure  from  the  Uving  God.  "  My  people  have  commitied 
two  evils,  they  have  forsaken  me,"  &c.  (Jer.  ii.  13).  Adam  cast  off  his  allegiance 
to  God  when  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  Idolatry  in  its  deepest  root 
has  this  meaning  (see  Eom.  i.  21 — 28).  Every  sinful  life  is  a  more  or  less  m- 
tentional  and  dehberate  renimciation  of  God,  and  its  natural  results  are  shame, 
and  degradation,  and  death.  The  course  of  the  prodigal  in  Christ's  parable  is  a 
picture  of  the  hopeless  destitution  of  every  soul  that  forsakes  its  home  in  God. 
"  They  that  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish  "  (Psa.  Ixxiii.  27).  (2)  That  according 
to  the  height  of  privilege  so  is  the  depth  of  the  condemnation  when  that  privilege 
it  abused.  The  very  height  of  the  "  hallowed  house  "  shall  make  the  ruhi  the 
more  conspicuous  and  the  more  terrible.  There  is  no  heavier  judgment  that  God 
pronounces  upon  men  than  when  He  says,  "  I  will  cm-se  thy  blessings."  The  best 
things  are  capable  of  the  worst  abuse.  And  when  the  highest  sanctities  of  life  are 
violated  they  become  the  worst  grounds  of  reproach  and  sources  of  bitterness. 
The  greater  the  elevation,  the  deeper  and  more  dreadful  the  fall.  "  Thou  Caper- 
naum, which  art  exalted  to  heaven,"  &c.  (Luke  x.  15).  (3)  'That  one  inevitable 
penalty  of  trangression  is  contempt  and  scorn.  "Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a 
byword  among  aU  people."  "  He  that  passeth  by  shall  be  astonished  and  shall 
hiss."  "  "VSTien  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  it  is  henceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  cast  out  and  trodden  under-foot  of  men  "  (Matt.  v.  13).  The  wicked  may  be  in 
honour  now,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  they  "  shall  awake  to  shame  and  ever* 
lasting  contempt." — ^W. 


EXPOSITION. 


C3HAPTER  DC.  10-28. 


Bolomom'b  buildinos  and  undsbtakctos. 
— So  far  the  historian  has  spoken  exclu- 
rively  of  the  two  greatest  works  of  Solomon's 
reign,  the  Temple  and  the  Palace,  and  prin- 
cipally of  thei  former.  Even  the  message 
just  related  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  prayer  offered  when  the  temple 
was  consecrated.  But  he  now  proceeds  to 
mention  other  proofs  of  Solomon's  great- 
ness, and  of  the  prosperity  of  his  reign — 
doubtless  because  the  glory  of  Israel  then 
reached  its  climax,  and  the  author  would  be 
tempted  to  linger  over  these  details  because 


of  the  dark  contrast  which  his  own  timo 

supplied — and  this  leads  him  to  speak  of  the 
means  by  which  all  these  enterprises  were 
accompUshed.  The  particulars  here  given 
are  but  fragmentary,  and  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner.  It 
would  seem  as  if  both  tills  account  and  that 
of  the  chronicler  had  been  compiled  from 
much  more  copious  histories,  each  writer 
having  cited  those  particulars  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  most  interesting  and 
important.  But  the  design  of  the  historian 
in  either  case  is  evident,  viz.,  (1)  to  recount 
the  principal  tmdertakings  of  this  illustrioui 
king,  and  (2)  to  indicate  the  refiouroes  which 
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enabled  him  to  accomplish  ench  amhitiona 
and  extensive  designs.     These  latter  were 

(1)  the  alliance  with  Hiram,  which  secured 
><im  the  necessary  materials  (vers.  11 — 14) ; 

(2)  the  forced  labour  of  the  subject  races 
(vers.  20 — 23) ;  and  (3)  the  voyage*  of  his 
fleet  (vers.  26—28). 

Ver.  10. — And  It  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  [seven  of  v.Lich  were  occu- 
pied on  the  temple  and  thirteen  on  the 
palace  (ch.  vii.  l)],when  [or,  during  which. 
LXX.  iv  olc  uKoSofiijai.  This  may  well  be 
the  meaning  of  n32  IJi'S,  though  Tt^X,  gut, 
undoubtedly  sometimes  has  the  sense  of 
quuvi]  Solomon  had  bnllt  the  tvo  houses, 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  king's  house. 
[Observe  how  all  the  palaces  are  regarded 
as  one  hotise.    Note  on  ch.  vii.  1.] 

Ver.  11. — (Now  Hiram  the  Mng  of  Tjrro 
[Here  we  have  a  parenthesis  referring  us 
back  to  ch.v.  8 — 10]  had  furnished  Solomon 
with  cedar  trees  and  with  fir  trees  and 
with  gold  [The  gold  is  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time.  No  doubt  Hiram's  shipping 
had  brought  it  in  before  the  Jewish  navy 
was  built.  It  was  this  probably  that  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  fleet]  according  to  all 
Lis  desire),  that  then  [this  is  the  apodosia 
to  ver.  10]  king  Solomon  gave  Hiram 
twenty  dtles  [really  they  were  mere  vil- 
lages. "It  is  a  genuine  Eastern  trick  to 
dignify  a  small  present  with  a  pompous 
name  "  (Thomson).  But  yV  is  a  wurd  of 
Tery  wide  meaning]  In  the  land  of  Galilee. 

i?Y|  lit-t  circuit,  region    (like   Ciccar,  ch. 

vii.  46),  hence  often  found  ae  here  with  the 
art.  ^  the  region  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix. 

1  ;  1  Mace.  v.  15;  Matt.  iv.  15V  so  called 
because  it  was  inhabited  by  Phoeujcians  (see 
2Sam.xxiv.7,andStrabo, xvi.  r>  "iH"^  origin- 
ally designated  but  a  small  pan  '..  e  con- 
Biderable  tract  of  country  later  JKnown  as  the 
province  of  "  Galilee,"  viz.,  the  northern 
part  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ^.Tosh.  ix.  7 ; 

2  Kings  XV.  29 ;  Isa.  ix.  1.  Cf.  -ios.,  Ant.  Vc 
1.  18).  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  particn- 
lar  region  was  surrendi  red  to  Hiram.  ,  \ 
It  was  near  his  countiy  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7);  (,-; 
the  people  werePiioenicians,  allied  to  Hiram, 
but  strangers  to  Solumon,  both  in  race  and 
religion ;  (3)  Solomon  could  not  with  pro- 
priety alienate  any  part  of  Immanuels  land, 
or  convey  to  a  foreigner  the  dominion  over 
the  people  of  the  Lord.  Levit.  xxv.  23  for- 
bade the  alienation  of  the  laud ;  Dent.  x\ii. 
15  the  rule  of  a  stranger. 

Ver.  12.— And  Hiram  came  out  from  Tyre 
to  see  the  cities  wMch  Solomon  had  given 
him;  and  they  pleased  him  not.  [Hub. 
vere  not  right  in  his  eyes.     It  has  been  con- 


jectured that  Hiram  had  hoped  for  the  noble 
bay  of  Acco  or  Ptolemais  (Milman,  Eaw- 
linson),  but  surely  he  bad  seaboard  enough 
already.  It  was  rather  com  lands  he  would 
most  need  and  desire.  His  disappointment 
is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
country  assigned  him  was  a  hungry  and 
mountainous,  and  therefore  comparatively 
useless,  tract.  "  The  region  lay  on  the 
summit  of  a  broad  mountain  ridge  " 
(Porter).] 

Ver.  13. — And  he  said.  What  dtles  a» 
these  which  thou  hast  given  me,  my 
brother  ?  [Cf.  chap.  xx.  32.  It  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  as  if  this  form  of  speech  was 
tlien,  as  now,  the  usage  of  courts.  But  the 
Fellahlnot  Palestine,  the  " modem  Canaan- 
ites,"  still  address  each  other  as  "  my 
father"  or  "my  brother."  See  Conder,"Tent- 
work, "  p.  332] .  And  he  called  them  the 
land  of  Cabul  [The  meaning  of  this  word  is 
quite  uncertain.     The  LXX.  reads  "Opiov, 

which  shows  that  they  must  have  read  ?13J 

instead  of  7123;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  words  have  the  same  meaning  (Gesen.) 
Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  361)  thinks  these  cities 
foinied  the  boundary  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  refers  to  the  use  of  opia  in  Matt. 
XV.  21;  Luke  vi.  17,  &c.  According  to 
Josephus,  X«/3aXa)v  is  a  Phoenician  word, 
meaning  displeasing ;  but  his  etymologies 
are  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  Gesenius 
justly  pronounces  this  a  mere  conjecture 
from  the  context.  Thenius  and  Ewald  re- 
gard the  word  as  compounded  of  3  and  ?3 
*a  at  nothing :  Keil  connects  it  with  the 
root  ^3n,  which  would  yield  the  meaning 
pawned  or  pledged,  and  hence  concludes  that 
this  strip  of  territory  was  merely  given  to 
Hiram  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  a 
loan  (see  below  on  ver.  14) ;  whUe  Biihr  de- 
rives it  from  ?3D,  an  unused  root,  akin  to 
the  preceding  =>  vinxit,  constrinxit,  and 
would  see  in  it  a  name  bestowed  on  the 
region  because  of  its  confined  geographical 
position.  He  does  not  understand  the  word, 
howe-  sr,  as  a  term  of  contempt.  "  How," 
he  asks,  "  could  Hiram  give  the  district  a 
permanent  name  which  contained  a  mockery 
of  hmiself  rather  than  of  the  land?  "  But 
the  word  was  obviously  an  expression  of 
disparagement,  if  not  disgust,  which,  fail- 
ing from  Hiram's  lips,  was  caught  up  and 
repeated  with  a  view  to  mark  not  so  much 
his  displeasure  as  Solomon's  meanness.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  find  a  meaning  for  the 
word,  for  it  is  to  be  considered  that  a  city 
bt  :iring  this  name  existed  at  that  time  and 
in  this  neighbourhood  (Josh.  xix.  27),  the 
-  site  of  which,  in  all  probability,  is  marked  by 
the  modem  Kabul,  eight  miles  east  of  Acohc 
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(Robinson,  iii.  87,  88 ;  Diet.  Bib.  i.  237  ; 
Thomson,  "Land  and  Book,"  i.  281,  511). 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  "  twenty  cities "  (ver.  11)  given 
to  Hiram.  And  if  this  city,  whether  within 
or  without  the  district  of  Galilee,  were  no- 
torious for  its  poverty  or  meanness,  or  con- 
spicuous by  its  bleak  situation,  we  can  at 
once  understand  why  Hiram  should  transfer 
the  name  to  the  adjoining  region,  even  if 
that  name,  in  itself,  had  no  special  signifi- 
cance] unto  this  day.     [See  on  ch.  viii  8.] 

Ver.  14. — And  Hiram  sent  [HPtJ'JI  must  be 
understood  as  pluperfect,  "  Now  Iliram 
had  sent,"  referring  to  verse  11.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  to  explain  the  gift  of  the 
cities,  viz.,  that  they  were  in  payment  for 
the  gold  he  had  furnished.  The  timber  and 
stone  and  labour  had  been  paid  for  in  corn 
and  wine  and  oil.  See  on  ch.  v.  11]  to  the 
king  slxscore  talents  of  gold.  [This  sum 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  half  a  million 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  our  money. 
(Keil,  in  loc,  and  Diet.  Bib.  iii.  1734.  It 
equalled  3000  shekels  of  the  sanctuary 
(Exod.  xxxviii.  24 — 26).  Keil,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  interprets  Cabul  to  mean  pledged, 
says  somewhat  positively  that  these  120 
talents  were  merely  lent  to  Solomon  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  undertakings, 
and  that  the  twenty  cities  were  Hiram's  se- 
curity for  its  repayment.  He  further  sees 
in  the  restoration  of  these  cities  (2  Chron. 
viii.  2,  where  see  note)  a  proof  that  Solomon 
must  have  repaid  the  amount  lent  him. 
The  "  eixscore  talents  "  should  be  compared 
with  the  120  talents  of  ch.  z.  10,  and  the 
666  talents  of  ch.  x.  14.] 

Ver.  15. — Aud  this  Is  the  reason  [or  man- 
ner, account,  "^^l*  -^^^  •  ' '  -^^^^  '^  ^^  '^^^^ 
with  regard  to,"  &g.  The  historian  now 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  forced  labour.  The 
LXX.  inserts  this  and  the  next  nine  verses 
after  ch.  x.  22]  of  the  levy  [see  on  ch. 
V.  13,  and  xii.  18]  which  Solomon  raised ; 
for  to  build  [The  punctuation  of  the  A.V. 
is  misleading.  The  Hebrew  has  no  break — 
"  which  Solomon  raised  for  building,"  &c.] 
the  ho\ise  of  the  Lord  and  his  own  house 
and  Millo  [Heb.  invariably,  the  Millo,  as  in 
2  Sam.  V.  9 ;  1  Kings  xi.  27 ;  2  Kings  xii. 
20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5;  LXX.  f/aKpa.  The 
import  of  the  word  is  much  disj^uted,  but 
Wordsworth  has  but  slight  warrant  for  say- 
ing  that  it  means  fortress.  According  to 
some  it  is  an  archaic  Canaanitish  term, 
"  adopted  by  the  Israelites  when  they  took 
the  town  and  incorporated  into  their  own 
nomenclature"  (Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.  367),  an 
idea  which  finds  some  support  in  Judges 
ix.  6,  20.  Mr.  Grove  would  further  see  in 
it  a  name  for  Mount   Zion.  tixpa  being  the 


invariable  designation  of  that  part  of  the 
city  in  the  Maccabees.  But  see  Jos.,  B.  J.  v. 
4.  1 ;  Ant.  xv.  11.  5  ;  and  Porter,  i.  pp.  96, 
109.  Lewin  ("  Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  256) 
identifies  it  with  the  great  platform  on  which 
temple  and  palace  alike  were  buUt.  But 
the  word  yields  a  definite  meaning  in  the 

Hebrew  (  =  Nv!p,  "the  filling  in").   Geseniua 

consequently  vmderstands  it  to  mean,  z 
rampart  (agger)  because  this  is  built  up  and 
filled  in  with  stones,  earth,  &c.  And  the 
name  would  have  a  special  fitness  it  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  which  crossed 
the  Tyropaeon  valley.  This  ravine,  which 
practically  divided  the  city  into  two  parts, 
would  have  been  the  weakest  spot  in  the 
line  of  circumvallation,  unless  it  were  partly 
filled  in — it  is  now  completely  choked  up  by 
debris,  &c. — and  protected  by  special  fortifi- 
cations ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  ft  was  done  (see  on  ch.  xL 
27),  Hainmillo,  "  the  filhng  in,"  would  be  its 
natural  and  appropriate  name.  And  its 
mention,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  connexion 
with  the  wall,  lends  some  support  to  this 
view]  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  [We  learn 
from  2  Sam.  v.  9  that  David  had  already 
built  Millo  and  the  wall.  Bawlinson  argues 
from  chap.  xi.  27  that  these  repairs  had 
been  "  hasty,  and  had  now — fifty  years 
later — faUen  into  decay,"  and  that  Solomon 
renewed  them.  More  probably  the  words 
indicate  an  enlargement  of  the  Tyropaeon 
rampart,  and  an  extension  of  the  walls. 
See  note  there  and  on  chap.  iii.  1. 
Solomon,  no  doubt,  wished  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  capital,  on  which  he  had 
expended  so  much  labour,  and  where  there 
was  so  much  to  tempt  the  rapacity  of  pre- 
datory neighbours]  and  Hazor  [For  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  he  buUt  a  chain  of 
fortresses  "to  form  a  sort  of  girdle  round 
the  land"  (Ewald).  The  first  mentioned, 
Hazor,  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in 
earlier  times,  being  the  "head  of  all  those 
(the  northern)  kingdoms  "  (Josh.  xi.  10).  It 
stood  on  an  eminence — as  indeed,  for  the 
sake  of  security,  did  all  the  cities  of  that 
lawless  age  {ib.,  ver.  13  marg.) — overlooking 
Lake  Merom.  It  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  north  boundary  of  Palestine,  in 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36),  and  being  favoured 
by  position,  it  was  strongly  fortified — Hazor 
means  fortress — and  hence  Joshua  made  a 
point  of  destrojdng  it.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  speedily  regained  its  importance,  for 
in  Judg.  iv.  2,  17  we  find  it  as  the  capital 
of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  It  was  selected 
by  Solomon  as  the  best  site  for  a  stronghold, 
which  should  protect  his  northern  border, 
and    as    commanding   the   approach  from 
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Syria.     Ab  it  is  not  mentioned  in  ch.  xr. 

20,  it  would  appear  to  have  escaped  in  the 
invasion  of  Bcnhndad.  Possibly  it  "xas  too 
strong  for  him]  and  Meglddo  [Josh.  xii.  21 ; 
xvii.  11 ;  Jud<-'.  v.  19.  This  place  was  chosen 
partly  becaase  of  itscentral  position — it  stood 
on  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Esiraelon, 
the  battle-field  of  Palestine,  and  the  battles 
fought  there  prove  it.^  stratepical  importance, 
Judg.  ▼.  19  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1) ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  29 ;  Judith  iii.  9,  10 — and  partly,  per- 
haps, because  the  high  road  from  Tgypt  to 
Damascus  passed  through  it.  It  domic f»tpd 
the  passes  of  Ephraim  (see  Judith  iv.  7).  It 
has  till  receiitly  been  identified  with  el-Lejfun 

Sfrom  Legio.  Compare  our  Chester,  iKc.) 
Robinson,  ii.  116  sqq. ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P., 
p.  347;  Porter,  286,287);  but  Conder  ("  Tent- 
work,  "  p.  67)  gives  good  reasons  for  fixing 
the  site  at  the  "  large  ruins  between  Jezreel 
and  Bethshean,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  llujedd'a,  i.e.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain]  and  Gezer  [This  commanded  the  ap- 
proach from  Egypt,  and  would  protect  the 
southern  frontier  of  Solomon's  kingdrrn.  See 
Josh.  I.  33;  xii.  12  ;  xxi.  21 ;  Judges  i.  29  ; 
2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  1  Ciiron.  xx.  i.  It  stands  on 
the  great  maritime  plain,  and  is  also  on  the 
coast  road  between  Egypt  and  Jerusalem. 
The  site  was  identified  (in  1874)  by  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau  with  Tell  Jezer.  The 
name  means  "cut  off,"  "isolated"  fGesen.) 
"  The  origin  of  the  title  is  at  once  clear,  for 
the  site  is  an  out-Uer — to  nse  a  geological 
term — of  the  main  line  of  hills,  and  the 
position  commands  one  of  the  important 
passes  to  Jerusalem  "  ^Conder,  p.  6), 

The  mention  of  Gezer  leads  to  a  paren- 
thesis of  considerable  length  (vers.  16 — 19). 
The  question  of  the  levy  is  put  aside  for  the 
time,  whilst  the  liistorian  explains  how  it 
was  that  the  king  came  to  build  Gezer.  He 
then  proceeds  to  mention  the  other  towns 
built  during  the  same  reign. 

Ver.  16. — For  Pharaoh  viTig  of  Egypt  had 
gone  up  and  taken  Gezer  and  burnt  it  with 
fire  [The  total  destruction  of  the  place  and 
its  inhabitants  by  fire  and  sword  looks  more 
like  an  act  of  vengeance  for  son^e  grave 
offence  than  hke  ordinary  warfare],  and 
Blaln  the  Canaanltes  that  dwelt  In  the  city 
[Though  Gezer  ^ae  ailotteJ  to  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3)  and  designated  as  a  Levitical 
city  (ii.,  ixi.  21),  the  Canaanite  inhabitants 
had  never  been  dispossessed  (Josh.  xvi.  10; 
LXX.  "Canaanites  and  Perizzites  ;"  cf.  Judg. 
L  29),  and  they  would  seem  to  have  enio;  el 
a  sort  of  independence] ,  and  given  it  for  a 

present  [D^np^',  dotatio,  dowry.  It  is  the 
eostom  of  the  East  for  the  husband  to  pui-~ 
ehase  his  wife  by  a  present  (Gen.  xxix.  18 ; 


2  Sam.  iii.  14,  <fec.) ;  but  in  royal  marriages 
a  dovrry  was  often  given.  "  Sargon  gave 
Cilicia  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter.  .  .  . 
Antiochus  Soter  gave  his  claims  on  Mace- 
donia as  a  dowry  to  his  step-daughter  Phila, 
when  she  married  AndgonusGonatas.  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  promised  as  a  dowry 
to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  when  he  married 
Cleopatra,  sister  of  Antiochus  the  Great," 
(fee.  ^Plawlinson).  Gezer  being  a  wedding 
present,  its  conquest  must  have  taken  place 
years  before  the  date  to  which  the  hist^iry 
is  now  brought  down]  unto  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  wife. 

Ver.  17. — And  Solomon  built  Gezer  [In 
the  case  of  Gezer  it  was  an  actual  rebuild- 
ing. But  as  appUed  to  Beth-horon,  &c., 
"  built  "  probably  means  enlarged,  strength- 
ened'] and  Beth-horon  the  nether  [mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Gezer,  Josii.  xvi.  3  (cf.  z. 
10).  It  is  deserving  of  mention  that  the 
two  cities  of  Beth-horon  still  survive  in  the 
modem  villages  of  Beitur  el-tahta  and 
el-fok,"  names  which  are  "  clearly  corrup- 
tions of  Beth-horon  "the  Nether"  and  "the 
Upper  "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p.  208).  One 
hes  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine,  on  an  eminence, 
the  other  at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Like 
Megiddo  and  Gezer,  this  town,  too,  lay  on  a 
high  road,  viz.,  that  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  sea  coast.  The  selection  of  Beth-horon 
for  fortification  by  Solomon  is  also  justified 
by  history — three  decisive  battles  having 
been  fought  here  (see  Josh.  x.  10 ;  1  Maco. 
iii.  13—24,  and  Jos.,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  19. 
8.  The  object  of  the  king  in  fortifying 
this  place  was  to  protect  the  uplands  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim  against  in- 
vasion from  the  Philistine  plain.  It  is  per- 
haps not  unnoteworUiy  thut,  according  to  our 
author,  it  was  Beth-horon  the  nether  that 
Solomon  "buUt,"  as  this  would  naturally 
have  suffered  more  than  its  loftier  neighbour 
from  war.  Accordin?  to  2  Chron.  viii.  5, 
however,  Solomon  built  Beth-horon  the 
upper  also. 

Ver.  18.— And  Baalath  [probably  the 
place  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  44,  and  there- 
fore a  town  of  Dan.  By  some  it  has  been 
identified,  but  on  wholly  insaSBrient  grounds 
— the  mention  of  Tadmor  immediately  after- 
wards being  the  chief — with  Baalbek.  This 
is  one  of  the  names  which  prove  how 
ancient  and  widespread  was  the  worslup  of 
Baal  (Gesen.,  Thesaurus,  225  ;  Diet.  Bi...,i, 
147, 148)]  and  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  In 
the  land.  [Whether  this  is  (1)  the  famous 
Palmyra,  or  (2)  Tamar,  an  obscure  town  of 
south  Judah,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  disputed.  It  should  be  stated  in  the 
first  place  that  the  C<^thib  has  ~l?2n,  but  the 
Keri,  after  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  reads  IDTII,  as  do 
all  the  versions;  and  secondly  that  a  Tamar  if 
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mentioned  Eze^.  xlvii.  19  and  xlviii.  28  a  place 
which  may  well  be  identical  with  "  Hazazon 
Tamar,  which  is  Engedi  "  (2  Chron.  xx.  2  ; 
of.  Gen.  xiv.  7.  In  favour  of  (1)  are  the 
following  considerations :  (1)  the  statement 
of  the  chronicler  that  Solomon  did  build 
Palmyra  (for  of  the  identity  of  "  Tadmor  " 
with  Palmyra  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt;  see  Diet.  Bib.  Lii.  142S).  (2)  The 
probabihty  that  Solomon,  with  his  wide 
views  of  commerce,  would  seize  upon  and 
fortify  the  one  oasis  in  the  great  Syrian 
desert  in  order  to  estabhsh  an  entrepot 
there  (see  on  ver.  19).  (3)  The  words  "  in 
the  wilderness,"  which,  of  course,  are 
eminently  true  of  Palmyra.  Against  it, 
however,  may  be  mrged  (1)  that  Tamar  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  changed  into 
Tadmor  than  Tadmor  into  Tamar.  (2)  That 
this  place  is  distinctly  described  as  "  in  the 
land,"  which,  strictly,  Palmyra  was  not. 
But  here  it  is  to  be  observed  tbat  the  chro- 
nicler omits  these  words,  and  that  the  Syriae, 
Arabic,  and  Vulgate  render,  "  in  the  land  of 
the  wilderness."  Keil  says  our  text  is  mani- 
festly corrupt,  and  certainly  the  expression 
is  a  singular  one.  Some  would,  therefore, 
alter  pS3  into  Dlb^l,  or  into  n^ni  (after 
2  Chron.  viii.  i).  Both  of  the  emendations, 
however,  while  undoubtedly  plausible,  are 
purely  co  n j  ectural .  Wordsworth ,  who  t  hiuks 
Palmyra  is  meant,  says  it  is  described  as 
"  in  the  land  "  to  indicate  that  God  had 
ftdfilled  his  promise  to  extend  the  land  of 
Solomon  far  eastward  into  the  wilderness 
(Psa.  Ixzii.  9).  And  a  Jewish  historian,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  his  country's  decadence, 
might  well  recount  how  this  great  city  had 
once  been  comprised  within  the  boundaries 
of  Israel.  In  favour  of  (2)  are  these  facts :  (1) 
That  it  is  the  reading  of  the  text.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Tadmor  was  Tamar,  and  the  place  clearly 
owed  its  name  to  the  Palm  trees.  But  the 
name  is  always  Tadmor  in  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions.  (2)  That  this  place  was  "in 
the  wilderness,"  i.e.,  of  Judah.  (3)  That  it 
was  "  in  the  land,"  and  (4)  that  it  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  places  just  mentioned. 
The  evidence  is  thus  so  evenly  balanced  that 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively  between 
the  two. 

Ver.  19. — And  all  the  cities  of  store  that 
Solomon  had  [cities  where  the  produce  of 
the  land  was  stored  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  or  household,  or  against  a  season 
of  scarcity  (Gen.  xli.  35 ;  Exod.  i.  11), 
or  possibly  (Ewald)  they  were  emporiums 
for  the  development  of  trade.  The  fact 
that  these  store  cities  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  Tadmor,  is  an 
argoment  for  the  identification  of  that 
place  with  Palmyra,  which  Solumon  coold 
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only  have  built  as  a  means  of  gaining  or 
retaining  control  over  the  caravan  trade 
between  the  East  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Of.  2  Chron.  xvii.  12 ;  xxxii.  28,  and  Gen. 
xli.  48.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  on  the  northern  frontier,  2  Cbron. 
viii.  4  {"  in  Hamath") ;  ib.  ch.  xvi.  4  speaks 
of  "  the  store  cities  of  Nuptliali."  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Solomon  had  an  ad- 
versary in  Damascus] ,  and  cities  for  his 
chariots,  and.  cities  for  his  horsemen  [Of. 
ch.  iv.  26.  These  were  not  so  much  fortresses 
(vers.  15 — 18)  as  places  adapted  to  accommo- 
date his  cavalry,  &c.  For  horsemen  we  should 
perhaps  read  horses.  See  note  on  ch.  v.  6] , 
and  that  which  Solomon  desired  to  buUd 
[Hub.  and  the  desire  of  Solomon  which  he 
desired ;  cf.  ver.  1.  The  use  of  the  cognate 
verb  refutes  the  idea  that  Solomon's  "  desire" 
is  another  name  for  pleasure-buildings  or 
pleasaunces,  as  does  also  "  desire  "  in  ver.  11. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  such  buildings 
were  erected,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  referred  to  here]  In  Jerusalem  and  In 
Lebanon  [It  is  highly  probable  that  plea- 
sure-houses were  built  in  Lebanon  (Cant, 
vii.  4,  passim),  for  which  Solomon  may  well 
have  had  a  strong  aflfection,  and  pleasure- 
gardens  in  Jerusalem  (Eccles.  ii.  4 — 7).  See 
Stanley,  pp.  197-199);  and  we  may  reasonably 
imagine  (with  Ewald)  that  in  these  latter 
he  sought  to  grow  specimens  of  the  plants, 
&c.,  about  which  he  "  spoke '  (ch.  iv.  83 ; 
of.  Eccles.  ii.  6).  "It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
in  the  ground  hard  by  the  •  fountains  of 
Solomon'  near  Bethlehem,  which  exhibit 
manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  garden,  and 
where  the  intunations  of  Josephus  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  Solomon  bad  a  rural  re- 
treat, are  still  to  be  found  a  number  of  plants 
self-sown  from  age  to  age,  which  do  not 
exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land " 
(Kitto,  "  Bib.  Illus."  vol.iv.  p.  101).  Some  of 
Solomon's  journeys  to  these  favourite  re- 
sorts, wo  can  hardly  doubt,  are  referred  to 
in  Cant.  iii.  6—10 ;  iv.  8  sqq.  ;  vi.  11], 
and  in  aU  the  land  of  his  dominion. 

Yer.  20.— And  all  the  people  that  were 
left  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites  [Judges  i.  21 — 36 ; 
iii.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xsii.  2]  which  were  not 
of  the  children  of  IsraeL 

Ver.  21. — Their  children  that  were  left 
after  them  in  the  land  [this  is  explicative 
of  ver,  20] ,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  also 
[also  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  meaning- 
less] were  not  able  utterly  to  destroy, 
upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of 
boud  service  [see  un  ch.  v.  13,  and  cf.  Judgt-a 
i.,  pds.-iim,  and  1  Chron.  xxii.  2]  unto  thiM 
day. 

Ver.  22.— But  of  the  cMldren  of  Israel  did 
Solomon  make  no  bondmen  [see  howevM 
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ch.  V.  13, 18.  This  service,  though  compnl- 
6ory,was  not  servile.  Bondage  was  forbidden, 
Levit.  XXV.  39.  The  levy  were  treated  as 
hired  servants  and  had  wages] ;  but  they 
•were  men  of  wax,  and  his  servants  [cf.  ch. 
i.  9.  Not  only  "  officials  of  the  war  depart- 
ment" (Biihr)  but  officers  of  every  kind], 
and  his  princes  [these  were  the  heads  both 
of  the  military  and  civil  services] ,  and  his 

captains  [Heb.  V\ih'^.  LXX.  Tpurrarat. 
Exod.  xiv.  7  ;  xv.4;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  ;  2  Kings 
ix.  25 ;  X.  25,  &c.  These  tliird  men  were 
really  "  a  noble  rank  of  sokliers  who  fought 
from  chariots"  (Gesen.),  each  of  which  would 
seem  to  have  held  three  men,  one  of  whom 
drove,  while  two  fought :  theuce  used  of  the 
body-guard  of  kings.  That  they  formed  a 
corps,  and  were  not  literally  "  cajUains," 
is  clear  from  1  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  &c.]  and  rulers 
of  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen. 

Ver.  23.— These  were  the  chief  of  the 
oflBcers  that  were  over  Solomon's  work, 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  which  bare  rule 
over  tlie  people  that  wrought  In  the  work 
[see  on  ch.  v.  16] . 

Ver.  24.— But  [^«,  lit.  only.  Keil  rightly 
connects  the  word  with  TX  below.  "  So 
soon  as  .  .  .  then."  Cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  30. 
This  and  ver.  25  are  not  interposed  arbi- 
trarily, as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  but 
refer  to  ch.  iii.  1 — 4.  The  completion  of 
the  palaces  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary 
or  proper  that  Solomon's  danphter  should 
dwell  in  a  separate  house.  The  chronicler 
tells  us  that  she  had  dwelt  in  David's  palace 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  that  Solomon  was  con- 
strained to  remove  her,  because  he  looked 
upon  all  the  precinct  as  now  consocrated 
(2  Chrun.   viii.   11)].  Pharaoh's  daughter 

•am*  np  [nripSJ.  Keil  hence  argues  that 
the  palace  stood  on  higher  ground  than 
David's  house.  But  this  conclusion  is 
Bome'vhat  jvrecarious.  The  approach  to  the 
palace  involved  an  ascent,  but  Zion  was 
certainly  as  high  as  Ophel]  out  of  the  city 
of  David  unto  her  house  which  Solomon 
[Heb.  /j/']  had  built  for  her :  then  did  he 
biiild  MtUo.  [Thenius  infers  from  these 
words  that  Millo  was  a  fort  or  castle  for  the 
piotettiou  of  the  harem.  But  there  is  no 
warrant  for  any  such  conjecture.  In  the 
first  place,  this  wife  would  seem  to  have 
been  lodged  in  her  own  palace  apart  from 
the  other  wives.  2.  We  can  offer  a  better 
e-:pl  mation  of  the  word  Millo  (see  ver.  15). 
3.  The  word  "then"  may  mean  either  (1), 
that  when  her  palace  was  completed,  Solo- 
mon then  had  workmen  wbo  were  liberated 
and  were  employed  on  Millo  (Keil),  or  (2), 
that  when  she  vacated  David's  liouse,  the 
boilduig  of  Millo  oould  be  proceeded  with. 


Ver.  25. — And  three  times  In  a  year  [i.e., 
no  doubt    at  the  three  feasts,   the  times 
of  greatest  solemnity,  and  when  there  was  the 
largest  concourse  of  people.     See  2  Chron. 
viii.  12.     The  design  of  this  verse  may  be 
to  show  that  there  was  no  longer  any  offer- 
ing on  high  places.    It  would  thus  refer  to 
ch.  iii.  2.  as  ver.  24  to  ch.  iii.  1]   did  Solo- 
mon offer  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offer- 
ings upon  the  altar  which  he  built  unto 
the  Lord   [the  chronicler  adds,  "before  the 
porch  "] ,  and  he  burnt  Incense.  [It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  Solomon  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  j)ro2)rm7?iarau.  According  to 
Dean  Stanley  ("  Jewish  Ch."  ii.  pp.  220, 221), 
"  he  solemnly  entered,  not  only  the  temple 
courts  with  sacrifices,  but  penetrated  into 
the  Holy  Place  itself,  where  in  later  yean 
none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter, 
and  offered  incense  on  the  altar  of  incense." 
But   this  positive  statement  is  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  basis.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  support  it. 
If  Solomon  ordered,  or  defrayed  the  cost 
of,  the  sacrifices,  &c.,  as  no  doubt  he  did, 
the  historian  would  properly  and  naturally 
describe  him   as   offering   burnt   offerings. 
Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se,  and  priests 
are  expressly  mentioned  as  present  at  these 
sacrifices   (ch.  vih.   6  ;   2  Chron,  v.  7 — 14  ; 
vii.  2,  5).     We  have  just  as  much  reason, 
and  no  more,  for  beheving  that  the  king 
built  Millo  (ver.  24)  with  his  own  hands, 
and  with  his  own  hands  "made  a  navy  of 
ships  "  (ver.  26),  as  that  he  sacrificed,  <fec., 
in  propria  persona.     And,  secondly,   it   is 
simply  inconceivable,  if  he  had  so  acted, 
that  it    should    have    attracted    no  more 
notice,  and  that  our  historian  should  have 
passed  it  over  thus  hghtly.     We  know  what 
is  recorded  by  our  author  as  having  hap- 
pened when,  less  than  two  centuries  after- 
wards, King  Uzzia,h  presumed  to  intri.de  on 
the  functions  of  the  priests  (2  Cliron.  xxvi. 
17 — 20) ;  ct.  1  Kings  xiii.  1),  and  we  know 
what  had  happened  some  five  centuries  be- 
fore (Num.  xvi.  35),  when  men  who  were 
not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  came  near  to  offer 
incense  before  the  Lord.  It  is  impossible  that 
Solomon  could  have  disregarded  that  solemn 
warning  without  some  protest,  or  without 
a  syllable  of  blame  on  the  part  of  our  author. 
And  the  true  account  of  these  sacrifices  is 
that  they  were  offered  by  the  king  as  the 
buildi'r  of  the  temple,  and  probably  through- 
out his  Hfe,  by  the  hands  of  the  ministering 
priests  (2  Chron.  viii.  14).     Thrice  in  the 
year  he  showed  his  piety  by  a  great  function, 
at  which  he  offered    liberally]    upon  the 
altar  [Heb.  upon  that,  sc.  altar  iriS.     Sec 
Gesen.  Lex.,  p.  94  ;  Ewald,  Syntax,  33'2a  (3)] 
that  was  before  the  Lord.    [The  altar  of 
incense  stood  before  the  entrance  to  tba 
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oracle,  the  place  of  the  Divine  presence. 
See  on  ch.  vi.  22].  So  he  finished  the 
house.  [Same  word,  but  in  the  Kal  form 
in  ch.  vii.  61.  The  Piel  form,  used  here, 
may  convey  the  deeper  meaning,  "  he  per- 
fected," i.e.,  by  devoting  it  to  its  proper 
use.  It  was  to  be  "a  house  of  sacrifice" 
(2  Chron.  vii.  12). 

Ver.  26. — And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy 
of  ships  [Heb.  ''JX,  a  collective  noun,  chassis. 
The  chronicler  paraphrase*  by  nVpX,  plural. 
This  fact  finds  a  record  here,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  to  the  voyages  of  this  fleet  that 
the  king  was  indebted  for  the  gold  which 
enabled  him  to  erect  and  adorn  the  buildings 
recently  described.  (As  to  form,  &c. ,  of  the 
ships,  see  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.  1014).  But  no 
historian  could  pass  over  without  notice  an 
event  of  such  profound  importance  to  Israel 
as  the  construction  of  its  first  ships,  which, 
next  to  the  temple,  was  the  great  event  of 
Solomon's  reign]  in  Ezlon-geber  [Ut.,  the 
backbone  of  a  man  (or  giant).  Of.  Num. 
xxxiii.  35 ;  Deut.  ii.  8  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  22 ; 
2  Chron.  viil  17.  The  name  is  probably 
due,  like  Shechem  (see  note  on  ch,  xii.  25) 
to  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country  to  that 
part  of  the  human  body.  Stanley  (S.  and  P. 
p.  84)  speaks  of  "  the  jagged  ranges  on  each 
side  of  the  gulf."  Akaba,  the  modern  name, 
also  means  back.  2  Chron.  I.e.  says  Solo- 
mon went  to  Ezion-geber,  which  it  is  highly 
probable  he  would  do],  which  is  beside 
[Heb.  r\^  =  apud  (Gesen.,  Lex.  «.»;.)]  Eloth 

[lit.,  treea  akin  to  Elim,  where  were  palm 
trees  (Exod.  xv.  27 ;  xvi.  1).  The  name  is 
interesting  as  suggesting  that  Solomon  may 
have  found  some  of  the  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  fleet  here.  A  grove  of  palm 
trees  "  still  exists  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Akaba"  (Stanley  8.  and  P.  p.  20).  Palms, 
it  is  true,  are  not  adapted  to  shipbuilding, 
but  other  timber  may  have  grown  there  in  a 
past  age.  But  see  note  on  ver.  27.  For 
Elath,  see  Porter,  p.  40  ;  Deut.  u.  8 ;  2  Sam. 
viiL  14  (which  shows  how  it  passed  into  the 
hand  of  Israel) ;  2  Kings  viii.  20  ;  xiv.  22  ; 
xvi.  6.  It  gave  a  name  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Akaba] ,  on  the  shore  [Heb. 
lip]  of  the  Red  sea  [Heb.  Sea  of  Rushes. 
LXX.  ij  ipvOpd  OaKaaaa.  The  redness  is 
due  to  subaqueous  vegetation.  '•  Fragments 
of  red  coral  are  for  ever  being  thrown  up 
from  the  stores  below,  and  it  is  these  coral- 
line forests  which  form  the  true  '  weeds '  of 
this  fantastic  sea"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
83).  There  is  also  apparently  a  bottom  of 
red  sandstone  (ib.  p.  6,  note).  It  is  divided 
by  the  Sinaitio  peninsula  into  two  arms  or 
gulfg,  the  western  being  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
the  oartwii  the  Golf  of  Akabah.   The  former 


is  130  miles,  the  latter  90 miles  long], in th* 
land  of  Edom.  [The  subjugation  of  Edom 
is  mentioned  2  Sam.  viii.  14.J 

Ver.  27. — And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his 
servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of 
the  sea  witli  the  servants  of  Solomon.  [The 
chronicler  states  (2  Chron.  viii.  18)  that  he 
sent  ships  as  well  as  servants,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  ships  were  transported, 
in  parts  or  entire,  by  laud  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  there  are  certainly  instances  on 
record  of  the  land  transport  of  fleets.  (Keil 
reminds  us  that  Alexander  the  Great,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  had  siiips  transported — in 
pieces — from  Phoenicia  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  that,  according  to  Thucydides  (Bell. 
Peiop.  iv.  8)  the  Peloponnesians  conveyed 
60  ships  from  Corcyra  across  the  Leucathan 
Isthmus,  &c.)  But  this,  especially  when  the 
state  of  engineering  science,  &c.,  among  the 
Hebrews  is  taken  into  account,  is  hardly  to 
be  thought  of.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  timber  for  shipbuilding  was  floated  on 
the  Mediterranean  down  to  the  river  of 
Egypt,  or  some  such  place,  and  then  trans- 
ported either  to  Suez  or  to  Akaba.  Probably 
all  that  the  chronicler  means  is  that  Hiram 
provided  the  materials  and  had  the  ships 
built.  The  Israelites,  having  hitherto  had 
no  fleet,  and  little  or  no  experience  of  the 
sea,  were  unable  to  construct  ships  for  them- 
selves. And  the  Tyrians  may  have  seen 
in  the  construction  of  a  fleet  for  eastern 
voyages,  an  opening  for  the  extension  of 
their  own  maritime  trade.  Possibly  in  the 
first  voyages  Tyrians  and  Jews  were  co- 
partners.] 

Ver.  28. — And  they  came  to  Ophlr  [It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  identify  this  place 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  opinions 
of  scholars  may,  however,  be  practically 
reduced  to  two.  The  first  would  place 
Ophir  in  India ;  the  second  in  southern 
Aiabia.  In  favour  of  India  is  (1)  the  three 
years'  voyage  (but  see  on  ch.  x.  22)  ;  (2)  most 
of  the  other  treasures  brought  back  by  the 
fleet,  exclusive  of  gold,  are  Indian  products. 
But  against  it  is  urged  the  important  fact 
that  no  gold  is  now  found  there,  south  of 
Cashmere,  whilst  south  Aiabia  was  famed 
for  its  abundant  gold  (Psa.  Ixxii.  15  ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  22).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged 
that  in  ancient  times  India  was  rich  in  gold 
(Ewald,  iii.  p.  264),  and  that  there  are  no 
traces  of  gold  mines  in  Arabia.  The  ques- 
tion is  discussed  at  considerable  length  and 
with  great  learning  by  Mr.  Twisleton  (Diet. 
Bib.  art.  "  Ophir ").  He  shows  that  it  is 
reasonably  certain  (1)  that  the  Ophir  of 
Gen.  X.  29  is  the  name  of  some  city, 
region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia,  and  (2)  that  the 
Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the  Ophir  of  the  Book 
of   Kings.     And  Gtesenins,  Bahr,  Eeil,  «L 
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agree  with  him  in  locating  Ophir  in  the 
latter  country.  Evrald,  however,  sees  in 
Ophir  "  the  most  distant  coats  of  India," 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  used 
the  word  somewhat  loosely,  as  they  did  the 
corresponding  word  Tar.<hish,  and  as  we  do 
the  words  East  and  West  Indies.  They  were 
not  geographers,  and  Ophir  may  have  been 
merely  an  eujporium  where  the  products  of 
liSeieok  eoonthet  wen  collected,  or  a  nowien 


generale  for  "  all  the  oountrics  lying  on  the 
African,  Arabian,  or  Indian  seas,  so  far  ai 
at  that  time  known"  (Heeren).  See  on  ch. 
X.  5],  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  talents  [The  chronicler 
says  450.  The  discrepancy  is  easily  accoun. 
ted  for,  20  being  expressed  by  D ;  50  by  3. 
Wordsworth  suggests  that  '■  perhaps  thirty 
were  assigned  to  Hiram  for  his  help  "]  and 
bTonght  It  to  Mag  Solomon. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  25. — TTie  Two  Altars  of  Judaism.  This  text  is  Bomewhat  remarkable  as 
'■  d'inging  before  us  at  the  same  momeut  the  two  tiltars  of  the  Jewish  Church — the 
trreat  brazen  altar  of  sacrifice  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  The  present  is  there- 
tore,  perhaps,  a  fitting  place  to  study  their  use  and  significance. 

For  it  is  with  good  reason  that  they  are  here  joined  together.  Though  the  ritual 
i>f  the  first  was  quite  distinct  fi-om  that  of  the  second,  yet  each  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  same  religious  system ;  each  was  a  centre  of  Hebrew  worship.  More- 
over, the  second  was  the  complement  of  the  first.  Incense  was  the  appropriate 
adjunct  of  sacrifice.  And  the  two  togetiier  formed  practically  the  smn  of  the 
ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  children  of  the  old  covenant. 

The  altars  themselves,  however,  will  require  but  little  notice,  for  they  both  alike 
derived  their  interest  and  importance  firom  the  purposes  they  served.  The  altar  of 
sacrifice  is  not  even  mentioned  by  our  historian  in  his  account  of  the  temple 
arrangements ;  while  the  chronicler  dismisses  it  in  a  single  verse.  And  neither 
the  Kings  nor  the  Chronicles  describe  the  size,  sti-ucture,  &c.,  of  the  altar  of  incense. 
It  is  true  the  altar"  sanctified  the  gift"  (Matt,  xxiii.  19;  Exod.  xxix.  37,  44),  perhaps 
sanctified  the  incense  also  (but  see  Exod.  xxx.  35 — 37 1,  but  all  the  same,  the 
sacrifice  and  the  iacense,  not  the  brazen  or  the  golden  altars,  ai-e  the  important  and 
significant  tilings.  The  two  altars,  that  is  to  say,  really  bring  before  us  the  two 
questions  of  Sacrifice  and  Incense. 

I.  The  altab  of  sacrifice.  But  before  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  sacrifices 
smoking  on  the  altar,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  altar  itseli     Observe  — 

1.  Its  position.  Outside  the  temple,  the  "  house  of  sacrifice"  (2  Chron.  vii.  12  ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  35j,  but  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and,  therefore,  exclusively  for  the 
service  of  the  priests. 

2.  Its  dimensions.  It  was  fifteen  feet  high,  and  its  top  was  a  square  of  thirty 
feet  (2  Chron.  iv.  1).  It  was  designedly  high — the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  was  but 
four  and  a  half  feet- high.  It  was  high,  despite  the  inconveniences  resulting  there- 
from. The  height  required  that  a  ledge  or  platform  should  be  constructed  round  il ; 
that  a  long  slope  or  flii,'ht  of  steps  should  be  ascended  in  order  to  reach  it ;  and  that 
the  lavers  and  sea  should  be  high  in  proportion  (ch.  vii.  23,  25,  27,  38).  Its  gi-eat 
size  and  capacity — it  presented  a  superficies  of  900  square  feet— was  because  of  the 
great  number  of  victims  which  were  occasionally  offered  upon  it  at  one  time. 

8.  Its  horns.  These  were  no  freak  of  the  architect,  but  were  of  the  essence 
of  the  structure,  and  of  Divine  obligation  (Exod.  xxvii.  2).  The  blood  was  put  upou 
them  {ih.  xxix.  12  ;  Levit.  iv.  7, 18,  bO,  34 ;  vui.  15 ;  ix.  9,  &c.)  ;  the  sacrifice,  at  least 
in  early  times,  was  bound  to  them  (Psa.  cxvaii.  27j  ;  the  suppliant  fur  hfe  clung 
to  them  (ch.  i.  50  ;  iL  2ci.  &c.)  The  .iltar  was  designed,  that  is  to  say,  for  sacrifice  ; 
bui  it  also  served  at  the  same  time  for  sanctuary. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  sacrifice,  at  "the  gift  upon  the  altar."  Observe — 
1.  It  is  an  offering.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  sacrifice,  burnt  offering,  sin 
oflfering,  peac^  ofi'ering,  meat  offering,  it  was  an  offering,  a  gift.  Whether  whole 
bullocks  \>cre  consumed,  or  only  the  fat,  kidneys,  Ac.,  it  had  been  first  consecrated, 
devoted,  given,  to  God.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  primary  idea  of  sacrifioe.  The  viotim 
most  be  presented  before  it  could  be  immolated. 
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2.  It  was  ordinarily  an  offering  made  by  fire  (1  Sam.  ii.  28).  The  holy  fire 
kindled  by  God  (Levit.  ix.  24),  and  which  for  long  centuries  was  never  suffered  to  go 
out  (Levit.  vi.  13),  the  element  which  at  that  time,  and  ever  since,  has  been  re- 
garded in  the  East  as  an  image  of  the  Godhead,  if  not  a  sign  of  His  presence,  this 
consumed  everything.  The  tongues  of  flame  not  only  carried  the  smoke  and  smell 
of  the  sacrifice — hecatomb,  holocaust,  whatever  it  was — up  into  the  blue  sky  and  to 
ti!G  'b.rone  of  God,  but  they,  so  to  speak,  devoured  the  victim ;  they  feasted  on  the 
sacrifice. 

3.  It  was  an  offering  of  life.  Not  only  was  this  a  matter  of  feet— that  the  victim 
was  first  slain,  then  offered  on  the  altar,  but  this  idea  was  expressed  in  the  ritual  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  or  sprinkled  on 
its  hornsi,  or  borne  into  the  most  holy  place.  But  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh 
(Le\'it.  xvii.  11),  and  hence  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  the  core  and  centre  of 
all  sacrifice.  (See  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  pp.  199  sqq.)  The  very  separation  of  the 
elements  again — the  blood  poured  in  one  place,  the  flesh  or  fat  burnt  at  another 
— pictured  death  ;  for  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  body  death  ensues. 
The  consuming  ficre,  too,  spoke  of  death.  So  tliat  in  sacrifice  men  offered  to  God 
the  most  mysterious  and  precious  of  man's  possessions  and  of  God's  gifts,  the  life, 
the  ^^xv,  which  came  from  God  and  went  back  to  God.  It  was  an  old  and  reason- 
able belief  that  the  gods  would  have  our  nearest  and  dearest — see  Tennyson's 
beautiful  poem,  "  The  Victim  " — hence  the  gift  to  the  altar  was  the  life. 

4.  It  was  an  offering  for  life.  The  full  significance  of  saorifice,  we  may  readily 
believe,  the  Jew  did  not  know.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  high  priest  com- 
prehended the  blessed  nieuuhig  of  those  solemn  rites  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  But 
this  tliey  did  know,  that  the  life  offei'ed  at  the  altar  was  an  atonement  for  their  life. 
The  lex  talionis,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,"  &c.  (Exod.  xxi.  24),  had  taught  them  this.  So 
had  much  of  their  expressive  ceremonial,  e.g.,  the  laying  of  the  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  &c.  (Levit.  iii.  2  ;  iv.  4,  &c.)  So  above  all  had  the  express  words 
of  Scripture,  "The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  lor  an  atonement  for  your  souls  (Heb.  lives,  same  word  as  above),  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  tlie  soul  "  (Heb.  through  the  life,  sc.  of  the 
blood)  Levit.  xvii.  11.  They  understood,  that  is,  that  sacrifice  was  not  only  euchar- 
istic,  but  that  it  was  also  dej)recatory  and  in  some  way  expiatory.  They  hoped 
that  it  woiikl  somehow  reconcile  them  and  restore  them  to  communion  with  God, 
the  Life,  the  Anima  animantium. 

More  than  this,  however,  the  Jewish  worshipper  did  not  see  in  the  sacrifice.  But 
for  us  who  turn  our  gaze  to  Mount  Moriah  from  the  hill  of  Calvary,  it  has  an 
additional  significance.     We  may  see  in  it — 

5.  A  picture  of  tJie  ^^jffering  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  imperfect  picture,  no  doubt — a 
sliaditw,  a  type,  a  parable,  but  still  the  outline  is  clear  and  distinct.  We  see  here 
the  priest,  the  victim,  the  altar,  the  mactation,  tlie  blood-poming,  the  elevation,  the 
death.  As  a  picture,  indeed,  all  sacrifice  "  showed  the  Lord's  death"  (1  Cor.  xi. 
26)  much  more  vividly  and  touchingly  than  the  Holy  Commuiii:->n  does. 

6.  A  phading  of  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  the  crown  and  blossom  of  sacrifice. 
It  was  an  aviixirqaiq,  a  sihnt  but  eloquent  memorial  before  God.  Only  thus  can  we 
adequately  explain  the  elaborate  sacrificial  system  of  Moses.  From  any  other  point' 
of  view  sacrifices  are,  as  Coleridge  confessed,  an  enigma.  But  see  in  them  tokens, 
memorials,  pleadings  of  the  one  vicarious  death,  and  all  is  clear.  Then  we  can 
comprehend  why  tliey  should  have  offered  thousands  of  victims  "  year  by  year  con- 
tinually." Every  bullock,  every  sheep,  was,  though  the  worshippers  knew  it  not,  a 
mute  reminder  of  the  one  saci'ifice  for  sin.  Each  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
death  ;  the  death  of  Him  who  is  "  the  life  "  (John  xiv.  6)  ;  each  spoke  to  the  heart 
of  God  of  the  precious  blood  ol  Christ.  Let  us  trace  the  pataUel  a  httle  more  in 
detail 

1.  The  Altar  prefigured  the  Cross. 

(1)  In  its  position.  The  true  altar  of  incense  is  in  heaven.  The  altar  of  saeri* 
flee  was  altogether  of  this  world  ;  it  was  in  the  truest  sense  "  an  altar  of  earth." 
But  while  outside  the  temple  of  heaven,  the  cross  was  yet  in  the  court  of  the  priestSi 
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for  "  Immanuers  land  "  was  a  sort  of  preciuct  or  forecourt  of  the  eternal  sanctuary, 
andit  was  the  home  of  a  nation  of  priests  (Exod.  xix.  6).  Hence  we  may  learn  (1) 
that  sacrifice  is  only  ofiered  where  there  is  sin,  and  (2)  that  the  cross  goes  together 
with  the  kingdom  (Eev.  i.  6,  6) ;  it  is  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

(2)  In  its  elevation.  Probably  the  altar  was  made  high  to  give  it  due  honour 
and  prominence,  or  there  may  have  been  the  thought  of  elevating  the  sacrifice 
towards  heaven.  But,  whatever  tlie  reason,  it  struck  the  eye  ;  everyone  saw  that  it 
was  the  centre  and  ornament  and  distinguishiug  mark  of  the  court  of  the  priests. 
Now  the  cross  itseK  was  probably  raised  but  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground — 
pictures  generally  represent  it  incorrectly — but  it  was  planted  on  a  hill.  Conder 
("  Tent-work,"  pp.  196,  198)  identifies  Calvary  with  a  rounded  knoll,  above  a  chff  or 
precipice  some  tbii-ty  feet  high,  near  the  Damascus  gate),  and  it  still — and  this  is 
the  important  thing — "  towers  above  the  wreck  of  time."  It  is  still  the  glory  and 
badge  and  attraction  of  Christ's  people  of  priests.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  He 
should  be  raised  above  earth  who  was  from  above  (John  iii.  31)  ;  that  He  should  be 
suspended  between  earth  and  heaven  who  should  reconcile  earth  to  heaven. 

(3)  The  cross  had  no  horns,  but  it  had  arms — arms  to  which  the  victim  was 
bound,  arms  which  were  stained  with  His  blood,  arms  which  offer  shelter  and 
sanctuary  to  the  world. 

"  Lord,  on  the  cross  Thine  arms  were  stretohed. 
To  draw  Thy  people  nigh,"  &c. 

8.  The  Sacrifice  prefigured  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  hardly  needful  or  possible 
here  to  point  out  in  what  manifold  ways  the  various  sacrifices  of  the  Law  fore- 
shadowed the  oblation  of  Calvary.     It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  this  too  was  a 

voluntary  offering  (Heb.  ix.  14),  a  whole  offering  (Vy? — cf.  Heb.  x.  10,  &c.),  the 

grateful  savour  of  which  ascended  (the  idea  of  the  word  n?y)  to  heaven  (Gen.  viii. 
21 ;  Ephes.  v.  2) ;  that  the  life  was  given  (Matt.  xx.  28)  and  hlood  pom-ed  (1  Peter 
i.  2)  ;  that  tbe  blood  was  potxred  for  the  remission  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Heb.  ix. 
22),  and  the  hfe  given  for  tbe  life  of  the  world  (John  vi.  51).  It  is  for  us  to  lay  our 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  analogy  is  complete.  We  must  bring 
no  offering  of  our  own  merits,  but  must  take  refuge  under  the  anns  of  the  Cross — 

"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  thy  Cross  I  ding." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  sacrifices,  properly  go  called,  have 
ceased,  because  they  have  found  their  blessed  fulfihneut  in  "the  one  ofieriug," 
"  once  for  all "  (Heb.  x.  10,  14j,  therefore  the  pictures  and  pleadings  of  that  offering 
have  ceased  also.  On  the  contrarj%  tbe  death  of  Calvary,  which  cannot  be  repeated, 
is  for  ever  pleaded  (Eev.  v.  6)  in  the  heavenly  temple.  In  tbis  sense  it  is  a  con- 
tinual offering  (Exod.  xxix.  42).  And  it  is  also  pleaded  by  tbe  Church  on  earth. 
For  the  holy  sacrament,  like  tbe  sacrifice,  teUs  of  death,  and  of  the  same  vicarious 
and  victorious  death.  The  sacrifice  pleaded  the  merits  of  Him  who  should  come ; 
the  sacrament  the  merits  of  One  who  has  come.  The  first  was,  the  second  is,  an 
AvaiivriaiQ  of  the  death  which  won  our  life.  (See  Homiktics  on  ch.  vi.  pp.  114, 115.) 

II.  The  altar  of  incknse.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  Judaism  had  two  altars. 
But  who  sball  say  that  the  altar  of  incense  was  less  important  or  less  gracious  than 
that  of  sacrifice. 

A  few  simple  questions  will  perhaps  best  bring  this  subject  of  incense  before  us. 
Let  us  therefore  ask — 

1.  What  was  the  incense  f  It  was  (see  Exod.  xxx.  34  sqq.)  (1)  a  confection  of  atoeet 
spices  J-  a  compoimd  of  the  most  fi-agi-ant  and  grateful  products  of  the  earth,  which 
when  burned  emitted  a  pleasing  odour.  (2)  A  perfume  ordained  of  God.  Its 
constituents  and  their  proportions  were  alike  prescribed  (ib.  vers.  34,  35).  These 
were  to  be  "  tempered  (Heb.  salted)  togetlier."  Hence  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  it  was  prepared  and  preserved  in  the  "  house  of  Abtines."    And  hence  the 
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probability  that  the  story  of  thirteen  ingredients  (Jos.,  B.  J.  v.  5.  5)  of  the  addition 
of  cassia,  cinnamon,  &c.,  to  the  elements  mentioned  in  the  Law,  is  a  Eabhinical 
&ble.  Such  a  confection  would  have  been  "  strange  incense."  (3)  It  was  a  per- 
fume reserved  for  God  (Exod.  XXX.  37,38).  None  might  be  made  for  private  use  under 
pain  of  death  {ih.  ver.  38).   Hence  it  was  called  "most  holy"  (Heb.  holy  of  holies). 

2.  Where  was  it  offered  f  In  two  places.  Occasionally  in  the  most  holy  place ; 
usually  on  the  golden  altar  which  stood  before  that  place.  Hence  this  altar  is 
spoken  of  as  "before  the  Lord,''  and  is  called  "  the  altar  that  belongeth  to  the  oracle" 
(ch.  vi  22).  It  was  clearly,  therefore,  and  peculiarly  an  offering  to  God,  whose 
throne  was  in  the  sanctuary,  and  whose  palace  was  the  temple.  It  was  burnt 
before  the  Presence,  whose  seat  was  between  the  cherubim.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  burnt  outside  the  oracle,  because  the  priests  must  not  enter 
the  most  holy  place.  (The  golden  altar,  as  we  h.&\e  just  seen,  really  *•  belonged  to 
the  oracle.")  When  the  high  piiest  did  enter,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  incense 
was  burnt  within  the  veil.  And  the  Sadducees  were  accounted  heretical  because 
they  contended  that  the  incense  might  be  kindled  outside  and  then  carried  inside 
the  holy  of  hohes. 

3.  When  was  it  burned  f  It  was  burned  (1)  morning  and  evening.  When  the 
lamps  were  trimmed  at  the  break  of  day;  when  the  lamps  were  lighted  at  the 
approach  of  night.  Thus  every  little  life — for  our  days  are  "  Uves  in  miniature  " — 
was  rounded  off  with  incense.  There  was  not  a  day  for  many  hundred  years  but 
began  and  ended  with  this  sweet  service.  (2)  With  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice.  It  was  botmd  up  with  the  offerings  of  the  great  altar.  "  Mane,  inter 
Banguinem  et  membra  suffiebat,  vesperi,  inter  membra  et  libamina  "  (Talmud, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot).  "  When  the  incense  and  prayers  were  finished,  the  parts  of 
the  victim  were  laid  on  the  altar."  So  that  the  incense  and  the  sacrifice  were  really 
parts  of  the  same  service.  The  two  altars  of  Judaism  presented  their  offerings  to 
heaven  at  the  same  time.  (3)  It  was  a  "perpetual  incense"  (Exod-  xxx.  8), 
just  as  the  sacrifice  is  called  a  continual  burnt  offering  {ib.  xxix.  42).  The  sweet 
perfume,  we  may  remember  here,  never  died  out  in  the  holy  place.  There  was  an 
everlasting  fragrance,  year  in,  year  out,  in  the  earthly  abode  of  the  heavenly  King. 
(4)  It  was  offered  together  with  prayer.  See  Luke  i.  10 ;  Rev.  v.  8 ;  viii.  1—4 ;  and 
Lightfoot,  "  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exero.  on  Luke  i.  10." 

4.  By  whom  was  it  offered?  (1)  By  the  priests.  Originally,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  high  priest  exclusively,  but  subsequently  a  priest  was  chosen  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9) 
to  perform  this  office  each  morning  and  each  evening.  And  we  are  told  that  as 
this  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  the  functions  of  the  priests,  and  as  a 
blessing  was  thought  to  be  attached  to  its  perfornfance,  the  lot  was  cast  among 
those  who  were  "  new  to  the  incense,"  i.e.,  among  those  who  had  not  offered  it 
already.  (2)  By  the  priests  pulone.  No  function  was  more  jealously  guarded  than 
this.  On  two  memorable  occasions  (Num.  xvi.  35 — 40;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16  sqq.)  a 
terrible  dispensation  proclaimed  that  "  no  stranger,  who  was  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron, 
■hould  come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord." 

6.  '^  hy  was  it  offered  f  Maimonides  held  that  it  was  merely,  or  principally, 
designed  to  counteract  the  stench  which  would  arise  from  the  victims  slain  for  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  Others  have  beheld  in  it  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
majesty  and  sovereignty  of  God,  and  have  seen  its  counterpart  in  the  perfomes 
which  were  offered  before  the  monarchs  of  the  East  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  11).  But  % 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that  both  these  conceptions  are  miserably  inadequate 
and  unworthy.  It  is  inconceivable  that  so  prominent  and  essential  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  system  can  have  had  no  higher  meaning  or  have  no  analogue  in  Christianity. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  brazen  altar  and  its  sacrifices  were  fuU  of  symbol- 
ism. How  can  we  think  that  whUe  these  prefigured  Christ's  death  the  golden  altar 
and  its  incense  foreshadowed  nothing.  No,  they  must  have  typified  something, 
and  something  connected  with  the  work  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

For  observe,  just  as  there  is  an  altar  raised  on  Calvary,  just  as  there  is  a  sacrificial 
•Itar  of  which  we  Christians  eat  (Heb.  xiii.  10),  so  is  there  an  altar  in  heaven  (Rev. 
▼in.  8).     Nor  wiU  this  surprise  us  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Mosaic  worship  was 
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fashioned  after  the  mode  of  the  heavenly,  and  that  the  tabernacle  and  its  ftrmiture 
were  made  according  to  the  pattern  showed  in  the  Mount. 

What,  then,  did  incense  symbolize?  Was  it  prayer?  It  has  been  very  generally 
supposed  (after  Psa.  cxli  2)  to  be  an  emblem  of  prayer.  But  this  is  a  view  which 
reflection  hardly  justifies.  For  (1)  prayer  was  offered  at  the  time  of  incense ;  it 
was  an  invariable  adjimct  thereto,  and  we  should  hardly  have  the  type  and  anti- 
type, the  shadow  and  the  substance,  together.  The  type  is  only  needed  until  the 
antitype  takes  its  place.  (2)  Incense  is  said  to  be  offered  with  prayers  (Rev.  v.  8), 
where  the  "  svhich"  {ou)  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  "vials"  («tflXaf)  rather  than  to 
the  QvfuafidTtav  (ch.  viii.  1 — 4).  In  the  passage  last  cited,  this  is  beyond  doubt. 
The  incense  was  to  be  added  to  (A.  V.  "  offered  " ),  and  was  therefore  distinct  from, 
the  prayers  of  all  saints. 

No,  the  incense  offered  day  by  day,  and  century  after  century,  prefigured  the 
gracious  intercession  of  Christ,  that  intercession  through  which  alone  our  prayers 
are  presented,  which  alone  ensures  their  acceptance,  and  without  which  sinful  man 
cannot  draw  near  to  God.  When  the  high  priest  entered  the  oracle,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  congregation,  the  cloud  of  incense  must  cover  him  lest  he  should 
die.  We  have  but  to  notice  how  close  is  the  correspoudpuce  between  type  and 
antitype  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  its  true  meaning.  (1)  His  prayers  are  like  the 
fragrant  incense.  In  Him  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  And  they  are  ordained  of 
God.  He  is  the  "  Anointed,"  the  "  Advocate  witli  the  Father,"  '•  the  one  Mediator." 
{There  is  a  "  strange  incense,"  too — the  mediation  of  saints  and  angels.)  (2)  He 
■tands  "before  the  throne,"  "at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  "in  heaven  itself."  (3) 
He  "ever  Uveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  The  incense  never  dies  out  of  the 
heavenly  courts.  When  we  pray,  morning  and  evening,  our  Intercessor  prays  also. 
When  we  offer  our  sacrifices,  He  offers  the  incense  at  the  same  time.  And  He  is 
aloo  (4)  our  High  Priest.  When  He  passed  through  the  heavens  with  His  own 
blood  to  make  atonement,  the  incense,  to  make  intercession,  was  not  forgotten. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  in  heaven  the  incense  was  offered  by  the  elders  (Rev. 
V.  8),  or  angels  {ih.  viii.  3),  we  may  remember  that  the  ministry  at  the  golden  altar, 
which  strictly  appertained  to  the  high  priest  alone,  was  also  shared  by  other 
ministers  of  the  congregation,  and  the  angels  are  "  ministering  spirits." 

So  that  both  the  altars  of  Judaism  speak  to  us  of  Christ :  the  one  of  His  death, 
the  other  of  His  "  endless  Life ; "  the  first  of  the  "  one  offering,"  the  second  of  the 
ceaseless  intercession.  And  between  them  they  shadowed  forth  the  fulness  and 
eompleteness  of  our  salvation.  "  We  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father" — this  is 
the  gospel  of  the  incense.  "  We  have  a  great  High  Priest " — this  is  the  evangel  of 
incense  and  sacrifice  alike. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  25. — Solomon's  Worship.  Our  text  appears  at  first  sigbt  to  be  introdaced 
into  this  chapter  in  a  superfluous  and  arbitrary  manner.  It  is  not  without  good 
reason,  however,  that  this  record  of  Solomon's  religious  worship  stands  between 
BUiements  about  his  fortifications  and  his  fleet.  We  have  much  to  learn  firom 
the  Old  Testament  method  of  blending  the  earthly  with  the  spiritual,  and  ol 
suffusing  national  enterprise  with  religion.  The  verse  before  us,  read  in  cor- 
nexioD  with  the  statement  made  in  ch.  iii.  2,  indicates  that,  after  finishing  tl^-* 
temple,  Solomon  swept  away  the  abuses,  and  remedied  the  defects  wliich  liad  pr« 
vailed.  He  had  built  the  temple,  and  now  would  be  the  leader  of  his  peopli  ^^ 
usinff  it.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  erection  of  an  altar  excused  him  frooi 
sacrificing  on  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  will  encourage  others  to  devotioL , 
while  they  neglect  their  own  personal  responsibility.  Apply  this  to  any  who  con- 
trilmte  to  a  society,  but  withold  all  personal  service  ;  or  aid  in  the  celebration  ol 
worship,  while  their  own  hearts  are  never  engaged  in  it.  If  we  compare  the  text 
with  2  Chrnn.  viii.  12,  13,  we  see  that  it  was  not  only  on  the  national  festivals 
(Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles),  but  on  all  occasions  appointed  by 
If  osaio  law,  that  Solomon,  through  the  priests,  presented  offerings  before  the  Lord 
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No  allusion  is  made  here  to  expiatory  sacrifices  (the  sin  offering  and  the  trespass 
offering)  but  these,  of  necessity,  preceded  those  mentioned  here.  All  the  more  fitly 
does  the  text  represent  what  -ft  e  should  offer  when  we  di-aw  near  to  God,  through 
the  merits  of  the  expiation  akettdy  made  for  us  by  Him  who  became,  on  our  behalf, 
a  sin  offering.  This  verse  wUl  answer  the  question  of  conscience,  ^^What  shal}  1 
render  unto  the  Lord  f  " 

I.  The  dedication  of  self.  Burnt  offerings  were  representative  and  not  vica- 
rious. They  represented  the  dedication  of  himself  to  God  on  the  pai-t  of  the  wor- 
shipper. St.  Paul  shows  us  this  (Romans  xii.  1),  "  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,"  &c.  The 
appropriateness  of  the  type  can  be  easily  shown  by  alluding  to  such  points  as 
these : — 1.  The  sequence  of  the  burnt  offering  on  the  expiatory  sacrifice.  No 
burnt  offering  was  made  until  a  previous  sin  offering  had  been  presented.  The 
worshipper  must  first  be  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  Were  the  bui-nt  offering 
presented  first,  the  barrier  of  siu  between  man  and  God  would  be  ignored,  and  the 
idea  of  an  atonement  would  be  denied.  Our  offering  of  om'selves  is  only  acceptable 
through  tlie  previous  sacrifice  of  Chi-ist.  2.  The  completeness  of  the  burnt  offering, 
The  sacrificer  laid  his  hands  on  the  victim,  and  then  it  was  placed  whole  on  the 
altar,  its  death  signifying  the  completeness  of  the  presentation  of  the  man,  body  and 
Boul,  to  the  Lord.  Show  that  God  has  the  right  to  demand  our  whole  selves ;  not 
a  share  in  affection  and  thought  simply.  3.  The  occasions  for  presenting  the 
burnt  offering.  (1)  Daily  (Exod.  xxix.  38 — 42)  to  show  that  at  no  time  are  we 
"  our  own."  (2)  Doubly  on  the  sabbath  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  10).  The  seventh  day  a 
time  for  special  consideration  and  self-consecration.  (3)  On  great  festivals  (Hxaa. 
xiviii.  11 ;  xxix.  39).  Times  of  exceptional  deliverance,  enrichment,  &c.,  are  seasons 
for  renewed  self-dedication.     Press  home  the  entreaty  of  Rom.  xii.  1. 

II.  The  giving  of  thankb.  Peace  offerings  were  of  various  kinds,  but  had  the 
same  meaning.  They  were  a  presentation  to  God  of  his  best  gifts,  a  sign  of  grate- 
ful homage,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  means  for  the  support  of  God's  sei-vice 
and  His  servants.  Flour,  oil,  and  wine  were  offered  with  the  daily  burnt  offeilng. 
The  shew-bread  was  renewed  each  sabbath  day.  Special  offerings  were  made  on 
the  sabbath  and  other  festivals.  The  first-firuits  were  presented,  and  com  from 
the  threshing-floor  at  the  annual  feasts,  &c.  (1)  All  these  were  of  a  EiZcharistic 
nature^  and  teach  us  to  render  tlianks  and  praise  to  God  (Heb.  xiiL  15).  (2)  They 
betoJcened  communion  with  God,  for  in  part  they  were  eaten  by  the  people  in 
His  presence.  (8)  They  aided  in  the  sustenance  of  public  worship.  The  priests 
had  the  breast  and  shoulder.  See  the  lesson  Paul  draws  Phil.  iv.  18.  (4)  They 
mi7iistered  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Peace  offerings  constituted  great  national 
feasts.  Give  examples.  Show  Ghi-ist's  care  for  the  poor.  Allude  to  such  verses  as 
Heb.  xiii  16.  We  express  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  and  acknowledgment  of  His 
goodness,  by  distributing  to  others  as  they  have  need.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

III.  The  offering  of  prayer.  *'  He  bm-nt  incense  upon  the  altar."  Incense 
was  oflered  morning  and  evening  (Exod.  xxx.  7,  8),  and  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment (Levit.  xvi.  12).  The  altar  of  incense  stood  before  the  holy  of  hoUes  in 
the  holy  place,  where  only  the  priests  could  stand.  Sacredness  and  sweetness 
were  suggested  by  the  incense,  so  carefully  and  secretly  compounded,  so  exclusively 
used  in  the  sei-vice  of  God.  As  a  symbol  it  denoted  prayer  ;  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  as  the  outflowing  of  the  soul  in  adoration,  prayer,  praise  toward  God.  Refer 
to  Psalm  cxU.  2,  where  prayer  and  incense  are  blended  as  reality  and  symbol ;  to 
the  smoke  in  the  temple  (Isaiah  vi  3  4)  ;  to  the  people  praying  while  Zachariaa 
was  burning  incense  (Luke  i.  10) ;  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  the  throne 
(Rev.  V.  8;  viii.  3,  4).  1.  Prayer  should  be  reverent.  (The  incense  altar  was  close 
to  the  holy  of  hohes,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  God.)  2.  Prayer  should  be 
constant.  (Incense  was  perpetual.  "  Pray  without  ceasing.")  S.  Prayer  should  be 
the  outcome  of  self -dedication.  (Incense  was  kindled  by  a  live  coal  from  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering.)  4.  Prayer  U  accepted  through  the  merits  of  the  atonement. 
(The  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  were  spnnkled  with  blood.) — A.  R. 
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CHAPTER  X.  1—13. 


The  tisit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba. — The 
last  words  of  the  preceding  chapter  spoke  of 
Solomon's  fleet,  of  its  voyages,  and  the 
treasures  it  brought  home.  The  historian 
now  proceeds  to  tell  of  one  result  to  which 
these  voyages  led.  The  fame  of  the  king 
and  his  great  undertakings  was  so  widely 
diffused,  and  excited  so  much  wonder  and 
cariosity,  that  a  queen  of  Arabia  came, 
among  others,  to  see  the  temple  and  the 
palaces  and  the  many  marvels  of  Solomon's 
city  and  court.  The  prediction  of  Solomon's 
prayer  (ch.  viii  42)  has  soon  had  a  fulfil- 
ment. 

Ver.  1.— And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba 
[There  is  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
by  N2w'  we  are  to  understand  the  kingdom 
of  Southern  Arabia  (Yemen).  It  is  true  that 
■while  Gen.  xxv.  3  (of.  1  Chron.  i.  32)  speaks 
of  Slieba,  the  son  of  Joktan,  one  of  the 
colonists  of  southern  Arabia,  Gen.  x.  7  and 
1  Chron.  i.  9  mention  another  Sheba,  the 
Bon  of  CiLsh,  and  a  doubt  has  arisen  whether 
this  was  an  Arabian  or  an  Ethiopian  prin- 
cess, and  it  is  alleged  that  she  was  the 
latter  by  Josephus,  who  calls  her  "  queen  of 
Egypt  and  Etnopia,"  and  by  some  Rabbinical 
writers,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Abys- 
sinian church.  But  the  kingdoms  of  Sheba 
(K2V')  and  Saba  (X5p)  are  entirely  distinct 
(Psa.  Ixxii.  10),  the  latter  being  the  name 
both  of  the  capital  and  country  of  fierce, 
a  province  of  Ethopia  (Jos.,  Ant.  ii.  10.  2)  ; 
while  the  former  in  hke  manner  designates 
both  the  chief  city  and  also  the  kingdom  of 
the  Sabeans  (Job  i.'15).  This  tribe  would 
■eem  to  have  grown  richer  and  stronger  than 
all  the  other  Arabian  peoples  by  means  of  its 
oommercial  enterprise,  and  it  was  especially 
famed  for  its  gold,  gems,  and  spices  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  22  ;  Jer.  vi.  20  ;  Isa.  Ix.  6;  Joel  iii.  8  ; 
Job  vi.  19  ;  Psa.  Ixxii.  10).  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  both  kingdoms  government  by  female 
sovereigns  was  not  uncommon  (cf.  Acts  viii. 
27) ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  to  find  any 
country  rmder  the  rule  of  a  queen  at  this 
early  date.  (The  idea  that  either  of  these 
lands  was  always  governed  by  queens  has  no 
real  basis.)  The  name  of  this  princess, 
according  to  the  Koran,  was  Baifcis,  according 
to  Abyssinian  belief,  Maqueda.  Whether 
she  was  a  widow  or  virgin  is  unknown] 
heard  [Heb.  hearing.  Doubtless  through 
the  Arab  traders.     The  record  of  this  visit, 


following  immediately  upon  the  mention  ol 
the  voyages  (ch.  ix.  26),  is  a  grain  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  locating  Ophu*  in  Arabia]  ol 
the  fame  (Heb.  hearing ;  cf .  okoi],  which  also 
means  the  thing  heard,  report.  Compare 
aTTOKa\v<l/ic,  KavxijoiQ,  &c.]  of  Solomon  con- 
cerning the  name  [Heb.  CJ^'^,  i.e.,"  in  rela- 
tion to,  in  connexion  with,  the  name,"  &c. 
No    doubt  it    was  the  house  he  had  built 

;•;  U'Sh  (cf.  chs.  iii.  2  ;  v.  17,  18 ;  viii  17, 
18,  19, 20,  (ic.)  had  made  him  famous.  But 
the  expression  is  somewhat  unusual,  and 
these  words  are  omitted  by  the  chronicler. 

Gesenius  and Ewald,however,  regnrd  the?  as 
instrumental,  "  the  fame  given  him  by  the 
name,"  &c..  as  Judg.  vii.  18;  Ezek.  xii.  12, 
&c.,  and  Wordsworth  compares  the  use  of 
Iv  in  Greek.  The  LXX.  and  other  versions 
read  "  the  name  of  Solomon  and  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  But  the  text  is  on  every 
ground  to  be  retained.  The  alliteration  in 
this  verse  (probably  accidental)  is  to  be 
noticed.  There  is  also  a  sUght  paronomasia'] 
of  tlie  Lord,  she  came  to  prove  (LXX. 
TTupaoat,  to  test)]  Mm  with  hard  questions 
[Heb.  in  riddles  ;  LXX.  tv  alviyfiam.  The 
Arabian  mind  has  ever  delighted  in  dark 
sayings,  enigmas,  &c.,  and  extensive  colleo. 
tions  of  these  have  been  made  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  others  (see  Keil  in  loc.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dius  (cited  in  Josephus,  Contra 
Ap.  i.  17.  18)  Solomon  also  had  dialectical 
encounters  with  Hiram  and  with  Abdemon, 
or,  according  to  Menander,  a  younger  son  o£ 
Abdemon,  a  man  of  Tyre.] 

Yer.  2. — And  she  came  to  Jerusalem  [a 
great  undertaking  in  those  days.  Our  lord 
lays  stress  on  this  long  journey,  sk  riov 
wfparwv  ri/f  yijg.  Matt.  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xi.  31] 
With  a  very  great  train  [Heb.  with  a  very 

heavy  force  or  ?iost  (?\r\).  Thenins  under- 
stands the  words  of  an  armed  escort,  which 
may  well  have  been  necessary  considering 
the  countries  through  which  she  passed,  and 
the  treasures  she  carried.  It  would  also  be 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  the  queen 
should  be  esc-orted  by  a  band  of  her  soldiers. 
But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  this  idea  was  m 
the  historian's  mind] ,  with  [not  in  Heb.] 
camels  [2  Chron.  ix.  1  has  ' '  and  camels." 

But  the  word  is  here  expUcative  of  the  ?^'^ 
preceding  (KeO).  It  does  not,  however,  decide 
against  an  armed  force,  as  camels  would  be 
in  any  case  required.  The  camel  was  a 
-familiar  object  to  the  Jews  (Exod.  ix.  8; 
Levit.  xi.  4 ;  Dent.  xiv.  7,  <&o.) ;  bnt  such  a 
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procession  as  tliis  would  create  great  as- 
tonishment in  Jerusalem,  and  we  may 
imagine  how  the  people  would  line  the 
bazaars  as  she  passed,  and  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  they  would  greet  the  queen 
(cf.  i.  40 ;  Matt.  xxi.  9)  and  her  swart  at- 
tendants] that  hare  spices  [Heb.  halsanis  ; 
hence  spices  generally ;  LXX.  t'lcvafiara, 
Exod.  XXV.  6 ;  xxxv.  28  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22. 
The  perfumes  of  Arabia  are  proverbial  (see 
Herod,  iii.  107 — 113),  aud  Yemen  is  the 
chief  spice  country  (Diet.  Bib.  i.  p.  91] ,  and 
very  much  gold  [Pc^a.  Ixxii.  15.  Gold  is  not 
now  found  in  Arabia,  nor  are  there  any 
traces  of  gold  mines  ;  but  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus  both  state  that  it  was  found  there, 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  in  nuggets  of 
considerable  size  (Diet.  Bib.  i.  p.  707). 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  much  of 
the  "  gold  of  Arabia"  came  to  its  emporiums 
from  other  lands.  This  particular  present 
was  doubtless  brought  by  the  queen  because 
she  had  heard  of  the  extensive  use  made  of 
it  by  Solomon,  and  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tities he  required.  "  Strabo  relates  that  the 
Sabeans  were  enormously  wealthy,  and  used 
gold  and  silver  in  a  most  lavish  manner  in 
their  furniture,  their  utensils,  and  even  on 
the  walls,  doors,  and  roofs  of  their  houses  " 
(Rawhnson)]  and  precious  stones  [the  onyx, 
emerald,  and  turquoise  are  still  found  in 
Arabia,  and  in  former  times  the  variety 
was  apparently  much  greater  (Plin.,  Nat. 
Hist,  xxxvii.)] ;  and  when  she  was  come  to 
Solomon,  she  communed  with  him  of  [Heb. 
spake  to  him]  all  that  was  in  her  heart. 
[The  words  are  not  to  be  restricted,  as  by 
Keil,  to  riddles.  There  may  well  have  been, 
as  the  earhermterpreters  supposed,  r-luiions 
discourse — gravinsimas  et  sacras  quaestiones. 

Ver.  3. — And  Solomon  told  her  [T'5n  is 
used  of  solving  riddles  in  Judges  xiv.  13 
(Bahr),  and  interpreting  dreams  Gen.  xli. 
24 ;  Dan.  v.  12]  all  her  quescions  [Heb. 
words]  ;  there  was  not  anything  hid  from 
the  king,  which  he  told  hsr  not. 

Ver.  4. — And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba 
had  seen  aU  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  the 
house  he  had  built  [ver.  5  compels  us  to 
understand  this  of  the  palace,  not  of  the 
temple.  Josephus  says  she  was  especially 
astonished  at  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon] , 

Ver.  5. — And  the  meat  of  his  table  [ch. 
iv.  22,  23],  and  the  sitting  ["  The  rooms  of 
the_  courtiers  in  attendance"  (Keil).  But 
ZlB'iD  may  mean  an  assembhj  (Psa.  i.  1),  and 
possibly  the  queen  saw  them  when  gathered 
together  for  a  meal]  of  his  servants,  and 
the  attendance  [Heb.  statiding.  According 
to  Keil,"  the  rooms  of  the  inferior  servants." 
Bat  ver.  8  appears  to  be  decisive  against  this 


view]  of  his  ministers  [i.e.,  those  who 
ministered  to  him.  The  word  "  servants" 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  imderstood  of  state 
officers;  the  word  "ministers"  of  personal 
attendants  (as  in  Acts  xiii.  5,  &c.)  That 
the  latter  were  an  inferior  class,  the ' '  stand- 
ing "  shows],  and  their  apparel  [cf.  Matt. 
vi.  29.  The  rich  and  costly  dress  of  Eastern 
courtiers  and  attendants  is  sometimes  fur- 
nished by  the  king  (Gen.  xlv.  22 ;  1  Sam. 
XYiii.  4 ;  2  Kings  v.  5 ;  Dan.  v.  7 ;  Esth-r 
V.  8  ;  1  Mace.  x.  20.  Cf.  Chardin,  "  Voyage 
en  Perse,"  iii.  230] ,  and  his  cupbearers  [By 
this  word  Keil  would  understand  "  drinking 
arrangements."  But  see  2  Chron.  ix.  4, 
"cupbearers  (same  word)  and  their  ap- 
parel "],  aaid  hig  ascent  [inVy.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  we  are  to  interpret 
this  word,  ascent,  or  burnt  offering.  2  Kings 
xvi.  18,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  16,  Ezek.  xl.  26 
make  for  the  former,  and  the  chronicler  has 

irivy  which  undoubtedly  means  "  ascent." 
But  all  the  translations  understand  the 
word  of  burnt  offerings — the  LXX.  has  koI 
Tijf  6\oKavTU)tnv — and  the  word,  "  which 
occurs  at  least  800  times  in  the  Bible," 
always  (with  one  exception)  signifies  burnt 
offering.  It  is  objected  against  this  inter- 
pretation (1)  that  we  should  require  the 
plural,  i.e., "  burnt  offerings  ;  "  but  this  is  by 
no  means  certain,  as  the  historian  may 
refer  to  one  particular  holocaust  (see  ch.  ix. 
25)  which  the  queen  witnessed ;  and  (2) 
that  the  sight  of  burnt  offerings  could  not 
have  caused  her  any  astonishment  (Keil). 
But  their  prodigious  number  may  surely 
have  done  so  ;  and  we  are  certainly  to  under- 
stand that  Solomon  was  remarkable  for  the 
scale  of  his  sacrifices.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  undoubtedly  means 
"  ascent"  in  Ezek.  xl.  26,  and  that  it  is  so 
paraphrased  by  the  chronicler,  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  retain  this  rendering  here]  ;  there 
was  no  more  spirit  in  her  [same  expression 
Josh.  V.  1,  and  cf.  ii.  11.  For  various  legends 
as  to  this  queen,  see  Stanley,  "  Jewish  Ch." 
ii.  pp.  234—236] . 

Ver.  6. — And  she  said  to  the  Mng,  It  was 
a  true  report  [Heb.  Tnith  icas  the  word] 
that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thy  acts 
[or  tvords.  Same  word  as  above  and  in  the 
next  verse]  and  of  thy  wisdom. 

Ver.  7. — Howbeit,  I  believed  not  the 
words  ["  Fame,  as  it  is  always  a  blab,  so 
ofttimes  a  Uar "  (Bp.  Hall)]  until  I  came, 
and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it :  and  behold,  the 
half  was  not  told  me ;  thy  wisdom  and 
prosperity  exceeded  the  fame  [Heb.  thou 
hast  added  wisdom  arid  good  to  the  report] 
which  I  heard. 
I       Ver.  8. — Happy  [Heb.   O  the  happiness. 
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as  in  Psa.  i.  1 ;  ii.  12 ;  xxxiii.  12,  A'c]  axe 
thy  men  TXX.  wives,  ywaiKEc] ;  happy  are 
thy  servants,  which  stand  continually  he- 
fore  thee  [see  on  eh.  i.  2] ,  and  that  hear 
thy  wisdom. 

Ver.  9 —Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God 
[From  this  lueution  of  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
taken  in  connexion  with  ^latt.  xii.  42,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  queen  became  a 
convert  to  the  faith  of  Israel.  But  this 
inference  is  unwarranted.  Polytheism  per- 
mitted, and,  indeed,  encouraged,  a  full 
recognition  of  the  gods  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  and  regional.  See  on  ch.  v.  7, 
and  cf.  2  Chron.  ii.  12  and  Ezra  i.  3. 
Observe,  too,  it  is  "  Jehovah,  thy  God." 
And  it  is  very  significant  that  all  her  gifts 
and  treasures  were  for  the  king  ;  none  were 
offerings  to  the  temple]  which  delighted 
In  thee  [cf.  ch.  v.  7] ,  to  set  thee  on  the 
throne  of  Israel;  because  the  Lord  loved 
Israel  for  ever  [a  graceful  and  thoroughly 
Oriental  compliment.  This  visit  was  as 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  chosen  people 
as  to  their  king] ,  therefore  made  he  thee 
king,  to  do  Judgment  and  justice. 

Ver.  10.— And  she  gave  the  king  an 
hundred  and  twenty  [Josephus  says  twenty] 
talents  of  gold  [Psa.  IxxU.  15.  "  The  rivers 
stni  mn  into  the  sea ;  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given"  (Bp.  Hall).  As  to  the  talent, 
gee  on  ch.  ix.  14] ,  and  of  spices  very  great 
store  [Heb.  much  exceedingly  (Ewald,  287  c.) 
♦'  The  immense  abundance  of  spices  in 
Arabia  ...  is  noted  by  many  writers.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  whole  tract  exhaled  an 
odour  marvellously  sweet  (iii.  113).  Dio- 
dorus  relates  that  the  odour  was  carried  out 
to  sea  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
chore  (iii.  46).  According  to  Strabo  the 
Bpice-tKide  of  Arabia  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  nations,  the  Sabeans  and  Gerrhaeans, 
whose  profits  from  it  were  s«  enormous  that 
in  his  time  they  were  the  two  wealtliiest 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  (xvi.  4.  10)," 
Eawlmson] ,  and  precious  stones ;  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices 
as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave 
to  king  Solomon.  [.lose])hus  states  (Ant. 
viii.  6.  6)  that  the  cultivation  of  the  balsam 
in  Palestine  dates  from  this  visit ;  the 
plant  having  been  one  of  the  queen's 
gifts. 

The  two  following  verses  form  a  sort  of 
parenthesis.  In  speaking  of  the  gold  and 
gems  brought  by  the  Arabian  queeu,  it 
occurs  to  the  historian  to  state  that  both  of 
these  commodities  were  also  brought  in  by 
the  fleet.  Possibly,  too,  the  mention  of  the 
spices  reminded  him  of  the  fragrant  almug 
trees  brought  from  Ophir  (Bahr).    But  it 


would  rather  seem  that  they  are  included  HI 
one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  voyage. 

Yer.  11. — And  the  navy  of  Hiram  also 
[i.e.,  built  and  equipped  bv  him,  ch.  ix. 
26—28],  that  brought  gold  from  Ophlr, 
brought  In  from  Ophlr  great  plenty  of 
almug  trees  [In  2  Chron.  ii.  8 ;  is.  10,  called 
"  algum-treea. "  The  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  word  are  alike  uncertain.  By  some 
(see  Gesen.,  Thes.  i.  p.  93)  the  Al  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Arabic  article,  as  found  in  Al-coran, 
Al-cohol,  Ad-miral,  &c.,  but  later  authorities 
(see,  e.g..  Max  Miiller, ' ' Science  of  Language," 
p.  214)  lend  no  support  to  this  view.  "  Cd- 
sius  enumerates  fifteen  different  trees,  each 
of  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  claim 
to  represent  the  almug  tree  of  Scripture  " 
(Diet.  Bib.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  vi.)  It  is  now, 
however,  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
red  sandal-wood  (pterocarpns  sandaliorut, 
Linn. ;  or,  according  to  others,  santalum 
album,  the  white  species)  is  intended — a  tree 
which  grows  in  Lidia  and  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  It  is  said  that  in  India  sandal- 
wood is  called  valguha  (same  root)  ;  and 
Stanley  sees  in  almug  the  "  Hebraiaed  form 
of  the  Deccan  word  for  sandal."  Dr. 
Hooker,  however,  (Diet.  Bib.  I.e.)  regards 
the  question  as  stUl  undecided] ,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  [Stanley  remarks  on  the  fre- 
quent references  to  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
(chs.  i.  9. ;  iii.  14,  15  ;  viii.  10,  11 ;  i.  20 ; 
xvi.  16,  &c.),  as  one  indication  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  age  of  Solomon.] 

Ver.  12. — And  the  king  made  of  the  almug 
trees  pillars  [ht.,  props.     In  2  Chron.  ix. 

11  we  have  a  different  word,  ni^pp  (cf. 
Judg.  XX.  31,  32  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  12,  &c.),"  there 
translated  stairs.  The  word  in  the  text 
nypp  is  awa^  \ty.  KeU  understands 
"  steps  with  bannisters ;  "  Bahr  (after 
Jarchi)  "  tesselated  pavements  ;"  Geseuius, 
"  balusters ;  "  Thenius,  "  divans  ;  "  Bott- 
cher,  "  benches  and  similar  moveables." 
But  was  not  the  pavement  already  laid,  and 
of  cedar  ;  and  would  the  sanctuary  have 
divans,  &c.  ?]  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  king's  house,  harps  also  and  psal- 
teries [also  mentioned  together  (Psa.  Ixii. 
22  ;  cviii.  2 ;  cl.  3).  They  were  stringed 
instruments,  but  their  precise  shape  and 
character  is  quite  uncertain.  One  species 
of  sandal-wood,  or  of  wood  closely  alUed  to 
it,  is  said  to  have  been  much  sought  after  for 
musical  instruments]  for  the  singers  :  there 
came  no  such  almug  trees,  nor  were  seen 
unto  this  day. 

Ver.  13. — And  king  Solomon  gave  unto 

the  queen  of  Sheba  all  her  desire,  whatso- 

I   e\eT  she  asked,  beside  that  which  SolomoD 

I  gave  her  of  hlB  royal  boimty.     [Heb.  ae- 
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cording  to  the  hand  of  king  Solomon,  The  i 
chronicler  has,  "  beside  that  which  she  had 
brought  onto  the  king."  That  is  to  say, 
in  addition  to  the  fitting  presents  which  he 
made  in  return  for  her  gifts,  be  freely  gave 
her  whatsoever  she  asked  for.  To  ask  for  a 
coveted  thing  is  no  breach  of  Oriental  pro- 
priety. The  Ethioijian  Christians  find  in 
these  words  (and  considering  the  character 
of  Solomon  and  the  Ucense  of  that  age,  per- 
haps not  altogether  without  reason)  a  basis 
for  their  belief  that  she  bore  Solomon 
a  son,  Melimelek  by  name,  from  whom, 
indeed,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia 
claim  to  derive  their  descent.]  So  she 
turned  and  went  to  her  own  country,  she 
and  her  servants. 

Bishop  Wordsworth  has  remarked  (p.  44) 
that  the  record  of  this  visit  disappoints  tu. 
He  says,  "He  (Solomon)  answered  her  hard 
questions.  He  showed  her  his  palace  .  .  . 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  he  invited  her  to  go 
up  with  him  into  the  house  of  the  Lord," 


*c.     Again:    "The  visit  of  the  qneen  ol 

Sheba  seem  to  have  been  without  any  spi- 
ritual result."  "  In  like  manner,"  he  adds, 
"we  hear  nothing  of  any  attempt  on  Solo- 
mon's part  to  improve  his  friendship  and 
commercial  relations  with  Hiran)  into  an 
occasion  for  communicating  the  better  mer- 
chandise of  Divine  truth  to  the  Sidonians." 
But  surely  this  criticism  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Judaism  was  not  a  missiouaiy 
religion,  and  that  the  chosen  people  had  no 
sort  of  commission  to  convert  the  heathen. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mystery ;  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  for  2,000  years  the  light  of  God's  truth 
was,  by  the  counsel  and  purpose  of  God, 
restricted  within  the  extremely  narrow  con- 
fines of  Israel,  and  that  the  "  fulness  of  the 
time,"  when  tlie  Gentiles  should  be  "fellow- 
heirs,"  was  distant  from  Soloiuon'l  di^  \lf 
A  whole  miUenniaau 


HOMILETICa 

Vera.  1 — 18. — The  Queen  of  Sheba.  Well  may  the  jonmey  of  this  Eastern  qneen 
have  a  triple  mention  in  the  sacred  page  (1  Kings  x. ;  2  Chron.  ix. ;  St.  Matt.  xii. ; 
St.  Luke  xi.),  for  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  sui  generis.  We  are  so  familiar 
with  the  story  from  omr  infancy  that  we  often  fail  to  realize  its  true  character  and 
proportions.  A  woman,  a  princess,  an  Arab  queen,  travels  some  three  thoiisand 
miles  in  search  of  wisdom.  We  have  read  of  long  voyages  undertaken  and  of 
great  hardships  endured  by  men  who  were  in  search  of  gold.  Fable  tells  of  the 
search  for  a, golden  fleece ;  history  tells  of  many  voyages  to  a  fancied  El  Dorado, hxA 
here  only,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Magi,  do  we  read  of  a  traveller  who  brought  gold 
and  sought  wisdom. 

And  our  Lord  has  honoured  this  history — this  almost  romantic  story — by 
drawing  one  of  its  lessons  with  His  own  hand  (Matt.  xii.  42).  But  though  He 
has  there  furnished  the  outline.  He  has  left  it  for  us  to  fill  in  the  colouring.  And 
the  rest  of  the  story  He  has  left  untouched ;  the  other  lessons  we  have  to  gather  for 
ourselves.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider,  I.  The  journey  of  the  queen.  IL  Her 
rich  offerings  to  Solomon.     III.  Solomon's  royal  presents  to  her. 

I.  As  to  the  JouBNEY — the  one  point  noticed  by  our  blessed  Lord.  He  hag 
remindad  us  (1)  of  its  character.  She  came  "  from  the  ends  of  the  earth."  (2)  Of 
its  purpose.  It  was  to  "  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon."  Let  us  collect  our  thoughts 
round  these  two  centres,  the  nature  and  object  of  this  enterprise. 

I.  The  Nature  op  this  Journey.  Four  particulars  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
(1)  The  length  of  the  way.  Presuming  that  Sheba  was  Yemen  (see  note  on 
ver.  1),  her  capital  would  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Mocha  or  Aden,  t.«.,  it  would 
be  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  But  ancient  journeys  are 
not  to  be  measm-ed  by  miles,  but  by  hours.  Now  both  the  queen  and  her  company 
travelled  by  camels,  and  the  camel  can  only  go,  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  at  a 
walking  pace,  and,  like  other  beasts  of  burden,  must  have  occasional  rests.  Even  if 
they  had  some  "  swift  dromedaries"  for  the  queen,  the  pace  must  have  been  regulated 
by  the  sumpter  camels.  We  may  be  pretty  sure,  therefore,  that  the  party  would 
not  travel,  on  the  average,  more  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  which  would  give  some- 
thing like  8»venty-five  days  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  for  the 
r«tam.     (2)  Jtt  fatiguet  and  hardships.     Eastern   queens,  even  of  the  Sabeaus, 
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were  not  unacquainted  with  luxury  (note  on  ver.  2),  and  the  journey  through  the 
"great  and  teiTible  wilderness"  would  subject  this  lady  to  many  discomforts. 
Camel-riding  is  very  tiring ;  desert-travel  profoundly  wearisome.  TMiatever 
comforts  her  "  very  great  train  "  might  be  able  to  procure  her,  nothing  could  alter 
the  blazing  stm  overhead,  the  burning  sands  beneath,  or  the  utter  desolation  and 
monotony  of  the  desert.  Those  who  have  made  the  journey  to  Sinai  wUl  have  some 
idea  what  the  daily  life  of  this  paiiy  was  like.  (3)  Its  perils.  "  Perils  of  the 
wilderness  "  (of.  Psa.  xci. ;  Deut.  viii.  15),  and  "  perils  of  robbers  "  ahke.  Her 
course  lay  through  the  land  of  Ishmael,  whose  "  hand  was  against  every  man," 
and  she  carried  with  her  large  treasm-e — a  tempting  bait  to  the  rapacious  Bedouin. 
True,  she  had  an  armed  escort,  but  that  would  not  exempt  her  from  dangers.  Noi 
were  these  "  perds  by  the  way"  all.  She  had  left  her  kingdom  without  its  head. 
An  insurrection  might  be  fomented  against  her  (Luke  xix.  14),  or  a  usurper  might 
snatch  her  crown.  And  all  this  was  (4)  undertaken  by  a  woman.  True,  she  was 
an  Arabian,  and  therefore  presumably  hardy  and  patient,  but  all  the  same  the  sex 
of  the  traveller  increases  our  admiration,  especially  when  we  consider  the  estima- 
tion in  which  women  have  generally  been  held  in  the  East.  And  she  was  a  queen, 
and  left  a  court,  left  her  fi-agrant  country,  "  Aral'v  the  blest,"  to  plod  painfully  and 
slowly  over  the  desert  reaches,  till  she  came  to  the  "  city  of  the  vision  of  peace." 

II.  The  purpose  of  this  undektaking.  j\Iauy  sovereigns  have  left  their 
homes  at  the  head  of  "a  very  great  train"  both  before  and  since  her  day,  but 
with  what  different  objects  in  view.  They  have  swept  across  continents — the 
Rameses,  the  Shishaks,  the  Alexanders,  the  Tamerlanes  of  history,  but  not  for 
vpisdom.  Theirs  was  no  peaceful  or  kindly  mission.  Some,  like  Peter  the  Great, 
have  visited  foreign  courts  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  commerce,  &c.,  of  their 
country.  Some,  Hke  the  Persian  Shah  recently,  have  travelled  far  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world, and  to  taste  of  its  pleasures ;  but  she  came  to  "prove  Solomon 
with  bard  questions,"  to  "  commune  with  him  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart,"  ( 

"reason  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute." 

It  is  clear  that  to  her  "  vdsdom  "  was  "  the  principal  thing,"  and  she  brought  gold 
and  rubies  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii.  15;  viii.  11)  to  obtain  it.  She  is  like  the 
"  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls."  She  has  found  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  she  will  give  all  that  she  has  to  possess  it.  True,  she  sazv  the  wonders  of 
Solomon's  court,  but  she  came  to  hear  his  wisdom.  She  envied  his  courtiers,  not 
because  of  their  places,  palaces,  &c.,  but  because  they  stood  before  him  (ver.  8)  and 
heard  his  words. 

And  our  Saviour  has  said  that  this  conduct  wiU  condemn  the  men  of  His  gener- 
ation- It  were  easy  to  show  how.  But  it  will  be  more  to  the  point  if  we  consider 
how  it  may  condemn  the  men  of  our  own  time. 

1.  Christ  is  "  more  {vXeiov)  than  Solomon."  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men  ; 
Chiist  was  "  the  wisdom  of  God."  Solomon,  a  gi'eat  king  ;  Christ,  "  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords  "  (Rev.  xvii.  4).  Compare  the  Song  of  Solomon  with  the 
Beatitudes  ;  the  Proverbs  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Solomon's  end  and 
Christ's  death.  We  should  not  dare  to  compare  them  had  not  He  done  it  before. 
2.  Christ  is  here.  No  need  to  cross  deserts  or  continents  to  find  Him.  "  Say 
not  in  tliine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  lieaven?  (that  is,  to  Kiing  Christ  down 
from  above),"  &c.  (Rom.  x.  6,  7).  And  say  not.  "True.  He  was  present  in  those 
Galilean  sj'nagogues,  in  those  streets  of  Jerusalem,  but  He  is  not  here."  His 
own  words  afijirm  the  contrary  (Matt  xxviu.  20 ;  xviii.  '.iU,  &o.)  He  is  present 
everywhere. 

"  One  Spirit,  His 
Who  wore  the  platted  crown  with  bleeding  brows. 
Fills  universal  nature. " 

Bnt  more  especially  is  he  present  in  TTiw  Church,  His  word,  His  saeraments.  8. 
Christ  has  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  to  us.      It  is  not  we  who 
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have  to  leava  a  kingdom.     He  has  left  His  that  he  may  "  appoint  unto  us  a 
kingdom." 

**  Thy  Father's  home  of  light ; 
Thy  rainbow-circled  throne, 
Were  left  for  earthly  night, 
For  wanderings  sad  and  lone.** 

And  yet  men  mil  not  listen  to  Him,  will  not  learn  of  Him.  It  is  said  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  labouring  classes  do  not  statedlj^  attend  auy  place  of 
Christian  worship.  And  of  those  who  do,  how  many  do  His  bidding  ?  lu  the 
great  assize  all  these  will  meet  the  Queen  of  the  South.  She  will  witness  of  the 
jomney  she  took,  of  the  sacrifices  she  made,  of  the  risks  she  incmred,  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Solomon.  She  will  tell  of  Solomon's  "ascent,"  &c.,  and  she  wiU  put  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt  those  to  whom  the  words  and  wisdom,  the 
saciTfice  and  ascension  of  the  Lord  were  unholy  or  indifferent  thiugs  (Heb.  x.  29). 

And  not  the  Queen  of  the  South  alone.  The  kings  of  the  East,  Melchior,  Jasper, 
Balthasar— so  tradition  calls  them — they  too  came  a  long  journey  to  see  the  child 
Christ.  And  how  many  pagans  in  Afiica,  in  India,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  have 
gone  long  miles  just  to  hear  one  sermon  from  the  passing  missionary  ?  Will  not 
all  these  condemn  the  men  of  this  generation  ? 

III.  Heb  offerings  to  Solomon.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  to  approach 
king,  seer,  &c.,  wdth  a  present  (ver.  25  ;  Psa.  Ixxii.  10  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  7  ;  Judg.  vi.  18). 
And  she  did  not  come  empty.  We  read  of  "  camels  hearing  spices,"  of  120  talents 
of  gold,  &c.  (ver.  10).  Now  observe  :  (1)  She  gave  of  what  she  had.  Her  country 
produced  or  imported  gold ;  it  produced  spices  and  precious  stones  (note  on  ver.  2). 
Other  visitors  to  Solomon  gave  garments,  horses,  &c.  (ver.  25).  These  she  had  not, 
but  she  gave  what  she  could  (2  Cor.  viii.  12).  (2)  She  gave  what  Solomon  needed. 
We  know  how  much  gold  he  required ;  not  for  the  temple  only — that  was  apparently 
completed — but  for  his  great  and  varied  undertakings.  She  brought  120  talents  of 
the  "  gold  of  Arabia  " — Hterally  the  ransom  of  a  province  (ch.  ix.  14).  She  brought 
spices — in  ver.  15,  we  read  of  '*  the  traf&ck  of  the  spice  merchants  " — and  precious 
stones — in  2  Chron.  iii.  6  we  find  that  Solomon  garnished  the  house  with  these.  So 
that,  like  Hiram,  she  helped  to  prepare  a  shrine  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  (3)  She 
gave  generously.  Her  munificence  was  unexampled — "  very  much  gold  "  (ver.  2). 
"  There  came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices,"  &c.  (ver.  10). 

And  shall  not  her  gifts,  too,  condemn  our  parsimony  ?  For  Christ,  the  Divine 
Solomon,  has  need  of  our  spices  and  silver  and  gold.  He  too  is  building  a  temple 
(1  Peter  ii.  5).  He  too  plants  store  cities  ami  treastures  in  His  realm.  He  would 
nave  the  whole  round  world  ghdled  with  Christian  temples.  He  would  make  it 
one  vast  "  Paradise  "  (Eccles.  ii.  4,  6).  And  He  needs  our  agency  and  our  offei-ings. 
He  wants  the  perfume  of  sacrifice  on  our  part  (Phil.iv.  18 ;  Eph.  v.  2  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15). 
The  Queen  of  the  South  did  not  offer  to  Solomon  of  that  which  cost  her  nothing. 
But  how  seldom  is  the  widow's  mite  offered  to  our  king.  "  All  these  of  their 
abundance  have  cast  in,"  &c.  (Luke  xxi.  3).  Compared  with  her  gift  how  miserable  are 
our  subscriptions  and  offertories.  Note  :  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  her 
gifts  and  those  of  the  Magi.     Both  too  were  offered  to  a  king. 

rV.  Solomon's  gifts  to  her.  She  was  not  the  loser  either  by  her  long  jom-ney 
or  her  costly  presents.  A  prince  like  Solomon  could  not  pennit  her  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Noblesse  oblige.  His  generosity  must  exceed  hers.  So  he  gave  her  "  all  her 
desire,"  "whatsoever  she  asked"  "according  to  the  hand  of  the  king"  (ver.  13,  Heb.) 
We  see  here  a  picture  of  the  recompenses  of  our  God.  "  According  to  his  riches  in 
glory"  (PhiL  iv.  19).  "Exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think" 
(Eph.  iii  20).  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you  "  (Matt,  vii  7).  His  gifts  too  are 
"  according  to  the  hand  of  a  king,"  and  what  a  king  I  He  cannot  remain  in  any 
man's  debi    "  A  cup  of  cold  water  only"  He  will  abundantly  reoompenae. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS   AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Tlie  Queen  of  the  South.  This  incident  is  remarkable  as  the  only 
one  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
Solomon  is  t'.viee  spoken  of  hy  our  Lord  in  His  recorded  discourses.  In  one  case 
his  roval  magnificence  is  declared  inferior  to  the  beauty  with  which  God  has  clothed 
the  "  iiUes  of  the  field."  "  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these"  (Matt.  vi.  29).  Art  can  never  vie  with  nature.  What  lovehness  of  form 
or  hue  that  human  skill  can  produce  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower  ?  "What  is  all  the  glory  with  which  man  may  robe  himself  to  that  which  is 
the  product  of  the  creative  finger  of  God  ?  In  the  other  case,  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  that  our  Lord  refers  to,  as  having  its  wide-spread  fame  illustrated  by  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  as  being  siu-passed  by  the  higher  revelation  of  truth 
in  Himself.  "  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment,"  &c.  (Matt.  xii. 
42).  The  interest  and  importance  of  this  incident  is  greatly  heightened  by  its  thus 
finding  a  place  in  the  discom-ses  of  Christ.  In  itself  there  is  no  very  deep  meaning 
init.  It  supplies fewmaterials  forhigh  moral  or  spiri'nal  teaching.  The  int*^rchange 
of  civilities  between  two  Oriental  mouarchs  is  related  by  the  historian  with  innocent 
pride,  as  setting  forth  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  king  whose  reign  was  to  him  the 
golden  age  of  his  own  nation's  Ufe.  There  is  something  of  a  romantic  charm  in  it, 
too,  that  naturally  gave  rise  to  fanciful  traditions  beinix  added  to  the  biblical  story. 
But  beyond  this  it  is  an  event  of  no  gieat  moment.  This  use  of  it,  however,  by  our 
Lord  h'fts  it  out  of  the  region  of  the  commonplace,  gives  it  other  than  a  mere  sf^ular 
meaning,  makes  it  an  important  channel  of  Divine  instruction.  Every  name  is 
honoured  by  association  with  His.  Every  incident  becomes  clothed  with  sacred  in- 
terest when  made  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  human  souls  to  Him.  Let  us  look  at 
these  two  persons,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  reference  to  then-interview. 

I.  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  a  type  of  the  "  greateb"  Christ.  The  distinctive 
personal  characteristic  of  Solomon  was  his  "  wisdom."  The  fame  of  it  is  regarded 
by  some  as  marking  the  uprising  of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  power  in  Israel. 
Whence  came  this  new  plaenomenon  ?  We  trace  it  to  a  Divine  source.  "  The 
Lord  gave  unto  David  this  wise  son  "  (ch.  v.  7).  "  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and 
understanding  exceeding  much"  (ch.  iv.  29).  No  doubt  the  extended  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nations  that  he  estabUshed  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  Hfe  to 
Israel,  bringing  in  a  flood  of  new  ideas  and  interests.  This  supphed  materials  for 
his  wisdom  but  did  not  create  it.  It  was  not  learnt  from  Egjpt,  or  the  "  children 
of  the  East."  It  was  a  Divine  gift,  that  came  in  response  to  his  own  prayer  (ch. 
iii.  9).  1.  One  broad  feature  that  strikes  us  in  Solomon's  wisdom  is  its  remarkable 
versatility,  the  variety  of  its  pluises,  the  way  in  which  its  light  played  fi-eely  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  It  dealt  witii  the  objects  and  processes  of  nature.  It  was  a  kind 
of  natm-al  sciencfe.  He  has  been  called  "  the  founder  of  Hebrew  science,"  the 
"  first  of  the  world's  great  naturalists."  '•  He  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree," 
&c.  (ch.  iv.  33).  One  would  hke  to  know  what  the  range  and  quality  of  his  science 
really  was  ;  but  the  Bilde,  existing  as  it  does  for  far  other  than  scientific  purposes, 
does  not  satisfy  our  curiosity  in  this  respect.  It  dealt  with  moral  facts  and  problems 
— a  true  practical  philosophy  of  hfe;  its  proper  ends  and  aims,  its  governing 
principles,  the  meaning  of  its  experiences,  its  besetting  d.i>.i,''rs  and  possible 
rewards.  It  dealt  with  the  administration  of  national  affairs.  This  is  seen  in  his 
assertion  of  the  principle  of  eternal  righteousness  as  the  law  by  which  the  ruler  of 
men  must  himself  be  ruled.  His  wisdom  lay  in  the  gift  of  "  an  understandmg 
heart  to  judge  the  people  and  discern  between  good  and  evU,"  and  the  people 
"feared  the  king,  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  in  liim  to  Jo  judgment" 
(ch.  iv.  29j.  We  are  thus  reminded  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  Truth 
is  one,  whether  in  thought,  feeUng,  or  conduct,  in  things  private  or  public,  secular 
or  spiritual.  Wisdom  is  the  power  that  discerns  and  utilizes  the  innermost  truth 
of  all  things,  finds  out  and  practically  applies  whatever  is  essentially  Eivine.  2. 
fiolomon'B  wisdom  asBumed  variouB  formf  of  expression  :   the  Frorerbiai  foniL  M 
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in  the  "  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  "  the  Poetic  form,  as  in  his  "  Songs  "  and  "  Psalms ; " 
the  Socratic  form,  by  question  and  answer,  riddles — "  dark  sajdnga  " — and  the  in- 
terpretation thereof.  It  is  in  this  latter  form  that  his  wisdom  here  appears. 
Tradition  says  that  Hiram  engaged  with  him  in  this  "  cross  questioning,"  and  was 
worsted  in  the  encounter ;  so  here  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  "  to  prove  him  with 
hard  questions,"  and  "  communing  with  him  of  aU  that  was  in  her  heart  she  found 
that  he  could  teU  her  all  her  questions,"  &c.  By  all  this  we  are  led  to  think  of 
"One  greater  than  Solomon."  (1)  "Greater,"  inasmuch  as  He  leads  men  to 
wisdom  of  a  higher  order.  Solomon  is  the  most  secular  of  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Divine  things  are  approached  by  him,  as  it  were,  on  the 
lower,  earthly  side.  A  prudential  tone  is  given  to  the  counsels  of  religion,  and 
vice  is  set  forth  not  so  much  as  wickedness  but  as  "folly."  Think  of  the  marked 
difference  between  the  utterances  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  the  sublime  spiritual 
elevation  of  David's  psalms.  And  when  we  come  to  Christ's  teaching,  what  im- 
measiurably  loftier  heights  and  deeper  depths  of  Divine  truth  are  here !  Redemption, 
holiness,  immortahty,  are  His  themes — the  deeper  "  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ; "  "in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  3). 
(2)  "  Greater,"  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  fount  of  wisdom  must  needs  be  infinitely 
superior  to  any  mere  human  channel  through  which  it  flows.  Solomon  was  after 
all  but  a  learner,  not  a  master.  His  were  but  guesses  at  truth.  Christ's  were  the 
authoritative  utterances  of  the  incarnate  "  Word."  Solomon  spoke  according  to  the 
limited  measure  of  the  spirit  of  truth  in  him.  Christ  spoke  out  of  His  own  infinite 
fulness.  *'  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him"  (John  iii.  34).  Whence, 
indeed,  did  Solomon's  wisdom  come  but  from  Him,  the  true  fontal  "  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  "  ?  The  words  that  the  wise  in 
every  age  have  spoken  were  but  dim,  dawning  rays  of  the  hght  that  broke  in  a 
glorious  day  upon  the  world  when  He,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arose. 

II.  The  queen  of  Sheba,  in  her  search  after  wisdom,  as  an  example  fob 
OUBSBLVES.  AU  the  motives  that  actuated  her  in  this  long  pilgrimage  from  the  far- 
oflf  comer  of  Arabia  we  know  not.  Mere  curiosity,  commercial  interest,  personal 
vanity  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  the  words  of  the  narrative 
suggest  that  it  was  mainly  an  honest  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  specially  for  clearer 
light  on  highest  matters  of  human  interest.  Learn  (1)  The  nobUity  of  a  simple, 
earnest,  restless  search  after  truth.  (2)  The  grateful  respect  which  a  teachable 
spirit  will  feel  towards  one  who  can  unveil  the  truth  to  it.  (3)  The  joyous  satisfac- 
tion of  soul  that  springs  from  the  discovery  of  the  highest  truth.  How  much  does 
Buch  an  example  as  this  in  the  realms  of  heathen  darkness  rebuke  the  spiritual 
dulness  and  indifference  of  those  who  with  the  Light  of  Life  shining  gloriously  upon 
them  in  the  person  of  Christ  refuse  to  welcome  it,  and  walk  in  it  1  "  Many  shall 
eome  from  the  east  and  the  west,"  &c.  (Matt.  viii.  11, 12). —  W. 

Vers.  1 — 18. — The  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  suggestiveness  of  Solomon's  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nations.  His  magnanimity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  magnifi- 
cence. His  broad  policy  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  with  the  narrowness  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  It  was  one  evidence  of  his  divinely  inspired 
wisdom.  In  some  respects  his  enlightenment  puts  to  shame  modern  diplomacy. 
Trace  his  relations  with  the  king  of  Tyre  and  the  queen  of  Slieba.  These  were  not 
exceptionally  treated  by  the  wise  hearted  ruler.  His  country  was  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  surrounding  peoples,  and  his  court  free  to  aU  who  would  Uve  in  amity  with 
him.  Indicate  the  typical  nature  of  his  kingdom — the  golden  age  of  God's  people. 
Ajjplyto  the  reign  of  Him  who  said,  "A  greater  than  Solomon  is  herel"  Remarks 
on  the  position  and  the  commerce  of  che  land  from  which  this  great  queen  cam». 

Her  conduct  is  full  of  suggestions  for  us — 

I.  Hee  coming  shows  the  pains  those  should  take  who  are  searching  fob 
true  wisdom.  The  journey  was  long,  arduous,  costly.  It  may  have  raised  oppo- 
sition amongst  the  people  she  ruled.  In  spite  of  aU  she  came.  Give  examples  of 
men  who  in  old  time  travelled  far  in  search  of  wisdotu,  visiting  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, astrologers,  and  sages,  consulting  oracles  like  that  at  Delphi.     Not  ^ 

1  Knfos.  p 
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demanded  of  men  in  our  days  who  investigate  natural  phenomena.  Instances 
abound  of  travellers  who  have  laid  down  Ufe,  as  did  Franklin  and  LiviDgi-toue,  in 
journeys  of  discovery ;  of  sui-geons  and  phj-sicians  who  have  run  personal  risk  to 
learn  by  crucial  experiment  a  means  of  cure ;  of  scientific  discoverers  who  have 
saci-tficed  time  and  effort  to  make  sure  of  one  fact,  or  estabhsh  one  law,  &c.  In 
contrast  with  aU  this  how  small  the  effort  to  win  true  riches,  to  know  essential 
truth.  Many  are  content  with  hearsay  evidence.  The  queen  of  Slieba  was  not. 
At  any  cost  she  would  see  and  know  for  herself  Perhaps  it  was  with  some  remem- 
brance of  her  visit  that  Solomon  wi-ote  Prov.  ii.  3 — 6  :  "  If  thou  criest  after  know- 
ledge, and  Uftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding ;  if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and 
seaichest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ;  then  thou  shalt  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God."  Compare  this  with  the  parable  of  the 
merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls  (Matt.  xiii.  45,  40).     See  also  CoL  ii.  3. 

II.  Hee  confession  expresses  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  come  to  One 
GREATER  THAN  SoLOMON.  "The  half  was  not  told  me"  (vers.  6,  7).  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  "  of  "  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,"  &c.  In  proportion  as  men  really  know  Him,  and  Uve  near  Him,  does 
He  appear  more  winsome  and  worthy.  Cite  the  utterances  of  such  men  as  Bernard, 
Wesley,  &c.  Their  words  foU  fi-om  ova-  hps  in  song,  yet  they  seem  extravagant  to 
us  on  our  low  level  of  religious  life,  and  at  our  sad  distance  from  Christ.  Such' 
bursts  of  praise  we  may  u?e  as  tests  of  our  devotion.  Christ  has  not  changed,  but 
too  often  His  people  see  Him  from  afar.  Any  one  who  is  Hving  near  the  Lord  can 
say,  "  The  half  was  not  told  me  "  of  Thy  love  and  glory. 

III.  Her  OFFERING  SUGGESTS  THE  PRESENTATION  WE  SHOULD  MAKE   TO   OUB  KiNG. 

Bead  verse  10.  Draw  out  the  parallel  between  this  and  the  coming  of  the  Magi 
(Matt,  ii.),  when  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  chUd  Jesus,  and  opened  their 
treasures  and  presented  to  Him  gifts — gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

*•  Say,  shall  we  yield  Him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odours  of  Edom  and  offerings  Divine  ; 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean. 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  I 

•Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  secure ; 
Eicber,  by  far,  is  the  hearts  adoration  ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor." 

See  Isa.  i.  12;  Psa.  xl.  6,  &c. 

rV.     Her   ENTERTAINMENT    REMINDS    US   OF   THE    WELCOME    GIVEN    BT   OTTB   LoRD. 

1.  Like  Solomon  (ver.  S)  Christ  answers  our  questiotis.  He  knew  His  disciples 
"  were  desirous  to  ask  Him,"  so  they  needed  not  even  to  Srame  then-  questions.  Un- 
spoken prayers  a,re  heard.  2.  Like  Solomon  {\er.  5)  Christ  reveals  His  glory.  The 
transfiguration,  the  last  talk  with  the  apostles,  the  apocalypse,  &c.  3.  Like  Solomon 
(ver.  13)  Christ  loads  us  with  benefits.  Pardon,  peace,  strength,  joy,  &c. — of 
greater  worth  than  gold  and  precious  stones.  These  material,  those  imperishable. 
Let  the  earnestness  of  this  queen  rebuke  our  sloth  and  unbelief.  "  The  queen 
of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  con- 
demn it :  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here  "  (Matt.  xii.  42). — A.  B.. 


CHAPTER  X.  14—29. 
Solomon's  wealth,  pomp,  and  poweb. — 
The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba,  in  itself  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fame  and  greatness  of 
Solomon,  is  followed  by  a  description  of  hifl_ 
vevenaea,  hiB  throne,  and  various  other  par- 


EXPOSITION. 

ticulars  of  his  wealth  and  magnificence, 
some  of  which  are  related  here  because  they 
were  the  products  of  the  voyages  of  that  same 
fleet  which  had  been  the  means  of  acquaint- 
ing the  queen  with  Solomon  and  his  glory. 
Ver.  14. — Now  tbe  weight  of  gold  tbal 
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came  to  Solomon  In  one  year  [probably  one 
particular  and  excej  tional  year,  probably 
also  the  year  of  the  queen's  visit,  not  year 
by  year  (T^'^ordsworth,  al.),  as  the  Vulgate 
{per  sitigulos  annos).  One  fleet  only  came 
home  from  its  voyage  after  three  years,  and 
the  gold  would  hardly  weigh  precisely  666 
talents  year  by  year]  was  six  hundred 
threescore  and  six  talents  of  gold.  [The 
correspondence  with  the  number  of  the 
beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18  ;  of.  Ezra  ii.  13)  is  in  all 
probability  not  altogether  accidental.  It  is 
possible,  i.e.,  that  the  number  of  the  beast 
is  a  reminiscence  of  this  number  of  talents. 
For  we  may  surely  see  in  this  statement  of 
Solomon's  prodigious  wealth  an  indication 
of  his  worldliness,  the  turning-point,  per- 
haps, in  his  estrangement  from  God.  "  The 
love  of  money  "  may  have  been  the  root  of 
all  his  evil.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
from  this  time  forward  his  career  is  one  of 
steady  declension.  It  is  also  remaikable  that 
while  he  is  here  represented  to  us  as  a 
"  royal  merchant,"  the  mark  of  the  beast  is 
on  the  buyers  and  sellers  (Rev.  xiu.  17).  But 
see  "  Expositor,"  May,  1881.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  ntmiber  has  been  corrupted, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  re- 
corded, partly  because  of  the  singularity  of 
the  sum  total.  The  666  talents  include  the 
receipts  from  all  sources — taxes,  tribute,  and 
voyages — with  the  exception  made  presently 
(ver.  15).  Kawlinson  quotes  Keil  (in  his 
earlier  edition)  as  estimating  this  amount 
at  £3,646,350.  But  in  his  later  work,  Keil 
puts  it  in  round  numbers  at  two  and  a  half 
milUons  (17,000,000  thalcrp),  while  Mr.  Poole 
calculates  it  at  about  £8,000,000.  These 
■widely  varying  figures  are  instructive,  as 
showing  that  both  estimates  are  Uttle  more 
than  guesswork.  We  do  not  know  the  value 
of  the  Hebrew  talent,  nor,  indeed,  can  it 
ever  be  rightly  appraised  until  we  know  its 
purchasing  power.  The  denarius,  e.g.,  is 
generally  valued  at  SJd.  (or  lid.)  because  it 
contained  some  58  grains  of  pure  silver,  but 
its  real  value  was  nearer  three  shilUugs, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  fail-  wage  for  a  day's 
work  on  the  land  (Matt.  xx.  2).  In  any  case, 
it  is  clear  that  this  sum  should  hardly  be 
compared  with  the  annual  revenue  of  other 
Oriental  empires,  ashy  Eawlinson  (see  above). 
Ver  15. — Beside  that  he  had  of  the  mer- 
chantmen [The  root  "l-ID  signifies  to  wander 
or  travel  about.  In  Num.  xiii.  16,  17,  it  is 
used  of  spies.  It  may  here  be  applied  to 
persons  who  travelled  for  purposes  of  trade ; 
but  the  versions  differ  very  materially  in 
their  rendering  of  the  word;  the  LXX. 
understanding  it  of  tribute  (tUv  (popiov  rdjv 
viroTeray fikv(t)v) ;  the  Clialdee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  of  artizans  ;  the  Vulgate  of  ambas- 
tadors.     And  the  word  is  nowhere  else  nsed 


of  traders.  For  the  construction,  see  Ewald 
287e],  and  of  the  traffick  [it  is  note- 
worthy  that  no  such  word  is  used  before 
Dnnn  above]   of  the  iplca  [not  in  Heb.] 

merchants  [^DT  is  akin  to  hi").  Like  the 
preceding  word,  the  primary  meaning  is  to 
go  about  (73T  foot) ;  hence,  to  trade.  It  is 
probable  that  Solomon's  great  commercial 
enterprises  were  conducted  for  his  own 
benefit,  i.e.,  that  the  merchants  were  little 
more  than  agents,  who  bought  and  sold  for 
the  king.  Such  is  the  custom  of  Eastern 
kings  (Kitto)],  and  of  all  the  Mngs  of 
Arabia  [3^.yn  is  very  variously  interpreted. 
According  to  Gesenius  it  means  foreigners, 
and  he  would  understand  "  foreign  kings 
who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Israelites," 
and  so  the  Chaldee.  Keil :  "  the  kings  of  the 
mixed  population"  (mentioned Exod.  xii.  38. 
Of.  Jer.  1.  37;  Neh.  xiii.  3).  Perhaps  the 
words  are  best  explained  by  Jer.  xxv.  24: 
"  The  kings  of  Arabia  (2^)  and  ...  of  the 
mingled  people  (3"Ty)  that  dwell  in  the 
desert,"  i.e.,  the  desert  of  Arabia  deserta, 
bordering  on  Palestine.  The  chronicler 
here  gives  ns  ^nj?,  i.e.,  not  the  Arabia  of 
the  geographers,  but  the  tract  of  country 
south  and  east  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  the 
Bed  Sea  (Gesenius).  No  doubt  these  kings, 
who  were  great  sheepmasters,  paid  their 
tribute  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  11 ;  2  Kings  iii.  4] ,  and  of  the  governors 
of  the  coimtry.  [The  word  niilD  (cf.  eh. 
IX.  24)  is  a  foreign  word,  perhaps  Sanskrit, 
appirently  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  the 
Persians.  It  is  used  of  Tatnai  (Ezra  v.  6), 
of  Zerubbabel  (Haggaii.  1),  and  of  Nehemiab 
(Neh.  v.  14).  Probably  our  author,  in  whose 
day  it  was  a  familiar  and  well-understoocl 
word,  substituted  it  for  some  older  Hebrew 
designation.  But  the  office  and  character 
of  these  "  governors "  is  more  difficult  to 
define  than  the  name.  Eawlinson  thinks 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  the  kings 
— the  "  empire  of  Solomon,"  he  observes, 
"  was  in  the  main  a  congeries  of  small 
kingdoms  "  — "  had  been  superseded  by 
governors."  But  it  seems  as  natural  to 
understand  the  term  of  the  twelve  prefects 
mentioned  in  chap,  iv.,  who  were  "  the 
governors  of  the  land,"  or  of  similar  officers 
in  the  different  outposts  of  the  kingdom.  We 
know  that  the  contributions  which  passed 
through  their  hands  were  furnished  in  kind ; 
hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  this  income  is 
distinguished  from  the  gold  of  ver.  14. 

Ver.  16. — And  king  Solomon  made  two 
hundred  targets  [n3V,  from  a  root  which 
signifies  protect,  a  large  oblong  shield, 
which  covered  the  entire  person  (Psa.  v.  18), 
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evptoQ.  fcvtum.  See  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41. 
Thp  LXX.  here  reads  foiara,  i.e.,  spearsl  of 
beaten  gold  [The  authorities  are  divided  as 
to  the  meaning  of  D-in^',  here  translated 
beaten.  This  rendering  is  supported  by 
Bahr  and  Keil  (i.fter  Kimchi),  but  Gesenius 
understands  mixed  gold.  Eawlinson  infers 
from  the  weKjht  that  the  shields  were  only 
plated  (shields  were  commonly  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  leather).  But  whether 
they  were  solid  or  not  does  not  decide  the 
question  whether  the  gold  was  pure  or 
alloyed.  "  Shields  of  gold  "  are  mentioned 
2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  1  Mace.  vi.  39]  :  six  hundred 
shekels  [Heb.  omits  shekels,  as  elsewhere. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22;  xxxvii.  28;  Judg.  viii.  26,  &o. 
There  were  apparently  two  kinds  of  shekel, 
the  Mosaic  and  the  royal  (for  the  latter  see 
2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  former  was  twice  as 
mu<  h  as  the  latter,  but  there  is  no  agree 
ment  amongst  commentators  as  to  the 
weight  or  value  of  either.  Nor  can  we  be 
certain  which  is  indicated  here.  Thenius 
decides  for  the  former,  and  estimates  the 
weight  of  the  gold  on  each  target  to  be  17^ 
lbs.,  and  the  value  to  be  6000  thalers 
(£900),  or,  according  to  Keil,  5000  thalers 
(£750).  Keil,  however,  inchnes  to  the 
belief  that  the  royal  shekel  ia  meant,  in 
which  case  the  weight  would  be  9  lbs. ,  and 
the  value  about  £400.  Bahr,  however, 
estimates  the  gold  at  no  more  than  £78 
(623  thalers)]  of  gold  went  to  one  target. 

Ver.  17. — And  he  made  three  hundred 
•hlelds  [portable  shields  [peltas,  Vulgate) 
adapted  for  use  in  hand-to-hand  encounters 
(2  Chron.  xii.  9,  10;  cf.  2  Sam.  i.  21).  That 
these  were  much  smaller  shields  is  clear 
from  the  text.  These  shields  were  borne 
by  the  royal  body-guard  on  great  occasions 
(ch.  xiv.  27).  They  were  taken  away  by 
bliishak  [ib.  ver.  26)]  of  beaten  gold;  three 
pound  [n^O,  fivd,  mina.  As  2  Chron.  ix.  16 
has  here  300  shekels,  it  follows  that  the 
maneh  =  100  shekels.  From  Ezek.  xiv.  12, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
maneh.'i  of  different  value]  of  gold  went  to 
one  sDleld  [i.e.,  half  as  much  as  to  the 
target]  ;  and  the  king  put  them  In  [Heb. 
gave  U^m  to]  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
I^hanon  [ch.  vii.  2.  They  would  certainly 
be  suspended  on  the  walls,  but  whether  on 
the  inside  or  the  outside  is  not  quite  certain, 
and  the  text  affords  us  no  means  of  deciding. 
We  know  that  elsewhere  shields  were 
Bospended  outside  the  walls  of  armouries, 
<ftc.  "  At  Tyre  the  beauty  of  the  place  was 
thought  to  consist  in  the  splendour  and 
▼ariety  of  the  shields  of  all  nations  hung  on 
its  walls  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  11).  In  Kome 
the  temple  of  Bellona  was  studded  with  - 
them.     In  Athens,  the  round  marks  where 


they  hung  can  still  be  traced  on  the  wfi11=:  ol 
the  Parthenon.  There  were  also  arms  hung 
round  the  walls  of  the  second  temple 
(Jos.,  Ant.  XV.  11.  3),"  Stanley.  It  ia 
supposed  that  along  with  those  made  by 
Solomon  were  hung  the  shields  taken  by 
David  from  the  Syrians,  as  according  to 
2  Sam.  viii.  7,  LXX.,  these  latter  also  were 
carried  off  by  Sliishak.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Cant.  iv.  4  that  these  also  were  500  in 
number,  and  that  the  entire  thousand  were 
suspended  on  a  part  of  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  known  as  the  Tower  ol 
David  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxii.  8  ;  Psa.  xlvii.  9] . 

The  historian  now  proceeds  to  describe 
the  great  feature  of  another  of  Solomon's 
palacea.  As  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  was  distinguished  by  the  golden 
shields  which  emblazoned  and  glorified  ita 
walls,  so  was  "  the  porch  of  judgment  "  (ch. 
vii.  7)  by  the  chryselephantine  throne. 

Ver.  18. — Moreover  the  king  made  a  great 
throne  [Heb.  seat.  The  use  of  a  chau: 
where  the  custom  of  the  country  is  to  squat 
on  the  ground,  or  to  recline  on  a  divan,  is 
always  a  mark  of  dignity.  See  2  Kings  iv. 
10 ;  Prov.  ix.  14]  of  ivory  [Heb.  tooth. 
Below  in  ver.  22  we  have  elephant's  tooth. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  this  "  throne  of 
the  house  of  David "  (Psa.  cxxii.  5)  was  of 
wood,  veneered  with  ivory,  as  was  the 
practice  in  Assyria  (Rawlinson,  "  Ancient 
Monarchies,"  i.  p.  463),  and  in  the  chrysele- 
phantine statues  of  the  Greeks  (Pans.  ii.  4. 
1;  vi.  25.  4,  &c.)  Bahr  says  there  is  no 
more  necessity  for  beheving  this  throne  to 
have  been  of  sohd  ivory  than  the  "  ivory 
house  "  mentioned  in  ch.  xxii.  39.  Cf.  Psa. 
xiv.  8 ;  Amos  iii.  15  ;  vi.  4.  But  there  is 
surely  this  difference  between  them,  that 
the  palace  could  not  possibly  be  constructed 
entirely  of  ivory,  whereas  the  throne  might 
be,  and  some  of  the  thrones  of  India  have 
been  (Rawlinson)] ,  and  overlaid  it  with  the 
best  [T31D,  from  the  root  TT3,  separaiut  = 
aurum  depuratum.  The  chronicler  explains 
the  word  by  "11  HO  (2  Chron.  ix.  17)]  gold. 
[It  is  very  lanlikely  that  the  gold  entirely 
covered  and  concealed  the  ivory,  especially 
if  the  latter  was  merely  a  veneer.  Keil  and 
Bahr  consider  that  the  gold  was  laid  on  the 
wood  and  the  ivory  inserted  between  the 
plates,  but  the  text  does  not  speak  of  over- 
laying with  ivory,  but  of  overlaying  ivory 
with  gold.  And  the  presumption  is  that  the 
ivory  was  solid.  In  the  Greek  statues  both 
ivory  and  gold  were  applied  in  laminae,  the 
former  representing  the  flesh,  the  latter  the 
drapery.] 

Ver.  19. — The  throne  had  six  Btepf["  The 
characteristic  feature    in    tin-   rivnl    throne 
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was  its  elevation  "  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1493)  ; 
cf.  Isa.  vi  1],  and  the  top  [Heb.  head]  of 
the  throne  was  round  behind  [same  word 
ch.  viL  23,  24.  Thenius  and  Bahr  under- 
stand it  of  an  arched  or  rounded  canopy 
attached  to  the  back ;  Keil  supposes  that 
the  back  was  arched  or  rounded  in  form] : 
and  there  were  stays  [Heb.  hands,  i.e., 
arms]  on  either  side  on  the  place  of  the 
seat  [see  drawing  of  Assyrian  throne  in 
Liiyard's  "  Nineveh,"  ii.  301 ;  Diet.  Bib.  iii. 
p.  1494] ,  and  two  lions  [probably  of  wood 
overlaid  with  gold.  Cf.  Jer.  x.  3,  4]  stood 
beside  the  stays. 

Ver.  20.— And  twelve  lions  stood  there 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  upon  the 
six  steps  [It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  lions  in  all. 
Most  commentators  assume  that  there  were 
fourteen,  and  the  text  will  certainly  bear 
.uit  construction.  But  it  is  altogether  more 
:  i  kely  that  there  were  twelve  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  lat  the  two  lions  on  the  topmost  step  are 
lie  two  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse  as 
"standing  beside  the  stays,"  otherwise 
t'lere  would  have  been  four  lions  on  that 
step.  And  we  all  know  that  twelve  had  a 
significance  such  as  could  not  attach  to  any 
other  number  (Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  201 — 205  ; 
li  183,  423).  It  would  signify  that  all  the 
tribes  had  an  interest  in  the  royal  house  (cf. 
cu.  xii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xz.  1) ;  and  a  right  of 
ajiproach  to  the  throne  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  31). 
The  Hon,  a  familiar  emblem  of  sovereignty 
among  many  nations,  had  an  especial  ap- 
propriateness in  this  case,  as  being  the 
symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xhx.  9  ; 
cf.  Num.  xxiii.  24 ;  xxiv,  9).  We  are  to  see 
in  them  partly  "  symbols  of  the  ruler's 
authority"  (Keil),  and  partly,  perhaps,  they 
represented  the  twelve  tribes  as  guardians  of 
the  throne.  "The  king  mounted  between 
figures  of  lions  to  his  seat  on  the  throne, 
and  sat  between  figures  of  Uons  upon  it" 
(Wordsworth).  Thrones  somewhat  similar 
to  this  in  character,  but  much  less  magnifi- 
cent, are  represented  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. The  historian  might  justly  add]  : 
there  was  not  the  like  made  [Heb.  not 
made  so]  In  any  kingdom. 

Ver.  21. — And  all  king  Solomon's  drink- 
ing vessels  were  of  gold  [as  were  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  This  lavish  display 
of  wealth  was  characteristic  of  Oriental 
conrta.  Eawlinson  quotes  Chardin's  de- 
oription  of  the  splendour  of  the  court  of 
Persia,  "Tout  est  d'or  massif,"  &c.,  and 
adds,  *'  Both  Symes  and  Yule  note  a  simi- 
lar use  of  gold  utensils  by  the  king  of  Ava 
(Symes,  p.  372;  Yule,  p.  84)  "],  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
were  of  pnre  gold  [>1Jp  ;  8e»  on  oh.  vi.  20. 


LXX.  ^pyffi^  avyKiKKu<7niva.  This  immense 
quantity  of  gold  is  quite  paralleled  in  the 
accounts  of  profane  writers.  "  Sardana- 
palus,  when  Nineveh  was  besieged,  had  150  , 
golden  bedsteads,  150  golden  tables,  a 
milUon  talents  of  gold,  ten  times  as  much 
silver,  &c.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Athenaeus,  xii.  p.  29). 
No  less  than  7170  talents  of  gold  were  used 
for  the  vessels  and  statues  of  the  temple  ol 
Bel  in  Babylon.  .  .  AleMpder's  pillage  of 
Ectabana  was  estimated  S  120,000  talents 
of  gold,"  &c.  (Bahr,  in  loe.)] ;  none  were  of 
silver  [Heb.  none  silver.  The  Marg.,  "  there 
was  no  silver  in  them,"  i.e.,  they  were  un- 
alloyed, is  a  misapprehension  of  the  true 
meaning] :  It  was  nothing  accoTinted  of  in 
the  days  of  Solomon. 

Ver.  22. — For  [Keason  why  silver  was  so 
lightly  esteemed.  It  was  because  of  the 
prodigious  quantity  both  of  gold  and  silver 
brought  in  by  the  fleet]  the  king  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  [It  has  been  much 
disputed  (1)  whether  this  was  a  second 
fleet,  or  tne  same  as  that  mentioned  ch. 
ix.  26—28,  as  trading  to  Ophir,  and  (2) 
whether  this  fleet,  if  it  were  not  the  same, 
went  to  Ophir  or  to  Tartessus  in  Spain.  Keil 
and  Bahr  contend  that  there  was  but  one 
fleet,  first,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
second  fleet  at  ch.  ix.  28,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  cargoes  were  practically  the  same. 
I  incline  (with  Kawlinson,  al.)  to  think  there 
were  two  separate  navies,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  (1)  The  expression  "  navy  of 
Tarshish  "  (in  2  Chron.  ix.  21  expanded 
into  "  ships  going  to  Tarshish,"  which  Keil 
and  Bahr  are  compelled  to  set  aside  as  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  writer),  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  following  words,  "  with 
(Dy,  together  with,  as  well  as)  the  navy  of 

Hiram  "  {i.e.,  as  we  conclude  from  ver.  11, 
the  navy  manned,  or,  it  may  be,  owned,  by 
Hiram)  points  to  a  separate  fleet  ;  (2)  the 
cargoes,  so  far  from  being  the  same,  strike 
me  as  being  altogether  diverse.  The  Ophir 
fleet  brought  in  "gold,  almug  trees,  and 
precious  stones."  The  navy  of  Tarshish 
"  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks." See  below.  (3)  Even  if  we  under- 
stand here  by  the  "navy  of  Hiram  "  a  PhcBni- 
cian  fleet,  still  a  second  fleet  is  indicated. 
But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  destina- 
tion of  these  ships.  The  term,  "fleet  of  Tar- 
shish," does  not  m  itself  prove  anything,  for 
the  expression,  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  is 
almost  a  synonym  for  "  merchant  vessels." 
In  ch.  xxii.  48  we  read, ' '  Jehoshaphat  made 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir,"  and  they 
"  were  broken  at  Ezion-geber "  (of.  Psa. 
xlviii.  7 ;  Jonah  i.  3).  It  is  prooable  that  in 
Jewish  lips  the  words  were  a  nomen  gene- 
rale  for  all  vessels  going  long  voyages  (Isa. 
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ii.  16;  Psa.  xlviii.  7;  compare  our  "East 
Indiaman,"  "  Greeiilander ").  But  the 
words  "  in  the  sea,"  DJ3,  are  most  naturally 

understood  of  that  ocean  which  the  Jews 
called  par  excellence  "  the  sea,"  or  "  the 
great   sea "   (Num.    xixiv.    6,  7),  ».«.,  the 

Mediterranean,  though  the  term  D*n  is  un- 
doubtedly used  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  And  the  more 
so  as  we  know  that  the  Tyrians  had  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with  Tartessus,  which  was  a 
great  emporium  of  trade  from  the  earliest 
times.  Biihr  objects  that  "  no  gold  is 
found  in  Spain,  but  few  peacocks,  and  little 
ivory ;  "  but  Eawlinson,  on  the  other  hand, 
afiiiins  that  "  Spaiu  had  the  richest  silver 
mines  known  in  the  ancient  world,  and  had 
a  gooddeal  of  gold  also"  (PUn.,  Nat.  BQst. 
iii.  4),  while  "  apes  and  ivory  were  produced 
by  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  "  (Herod,  iv. 
191.  As  to  peacocks  see  below).  And  it 
is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  Tar- 
tessus that  it  is  the  plentifulness  of  silver 
in  Solomon's  days  has  suggested  this  refer- 
ence to  the  fleet.  For  though  silver  "  was 
found  in  the  land  of  the  Nabatteans,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  xvi.  781"  (Keil),yet  it  was  to 
Tartessus  that  the  ancient  world  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  supplies  of  that  metal.  On 
the  whole,  therefure,  it  seems  probable  that 
;j  second  fleet,  trading  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaports,  is  here  described.  And 
Psa.  Ixxii.  10  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  this 
conclusion.  When  Ewald  says  ("  Hist. 
Israel,"  iii.  263)  that  the  Phoenicians  would 
hardly  tolerate  a  rival  in  the  Mediterranean, 
he  surely  forgets  that  they  had  been  admitted 
by  the  Jews  to  share  the  trade  of  Ophir] 
witli  the  navy  of  Hj^'^tti  ;  once  in  three 
years  [This  period  agrees  better  -vdih  a 
voyage  to  Spain  than  to  Southern  Arabia. 
And  if  we  understand  it  of  Spanish 
voyages,  it  removes  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  placing  Ophir  in  Arabia.  It  has 
also  been  urged  that  "  the  Hebrews 
reckoned  parts  of  years  and  days  as  whole 
ones  "  (Kitto) ;  but  this  hardly  would  apply 
to  the  expression  "  once  in  three  years  "] 
came  the  navy  of  TarsMsh,  bringing-  gold 
and  silver,  ivory  [Heb.  tooth  of  elcpliants, 
LXX.  ocoiree  tXe^avrivot.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  name  for  elephant  used  here  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  (Gesen.),  and  an 
argument  has  lieen  drawn  hence  in  favour  of 
placing  Opbir  in  In  lia,  and  of  identifymg  the 
Tarshish  fleet  with  the  navy  of  Ophir.  But 
Buoh  conclusions  are  extremely  precarious. 
The  name  may  have  first  come  to  the  Jews 
from  India,  in  which  case  it  would  be  re- 
tained, from  whatever  quarter  the  com- 
modity was  subsequently  derived.  See- 
Bawhnsou,  p.  546],  and  apes  [nip  is  in  like 


manner  identified  by  Gesenius,  al.,  with  tha 
Sanskrit  kapi.  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant 
("Ceylon,"  ii.  p.  102)  says  "the  terms  by 
which  these  articles  (ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks) are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures are  identical  with  the  Tamil  names  by 
which  some  of  them  are  called  in  Ceylon  to 
the  present  day  "] ,  and  peacocka  [So  the 
the  ancients  interpret  the  original  word, 
though  some  of  the  modems  would  under- 
stand "  parrots."  But  the  root  "•DD  appears 
in  several  Aryan  tongues  (cf.  rami,  from 
TaFtog,  and  pavo)  as  indicating  the  peacock 
(Gesen.,  ?Tax  Miiller,  al.)  wluch  originally 
came  from  India.  Whether  it  was  also 
found  in  Africa  is  uncertain.  Aristophanes 
(Birds,  485)  says,  KaKu-ai  TlepffiKog  opvig. 
Wordsworth  very  justly  sees  in  the  mention 
of  these  curious  beasts  and  birds  a  symptom 
of  declension  in  simplicity  and  piety,  a  token 
that  "  wealth  had  brought  with  it  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  and  a  frivolous,  vainglorious 
love  for  novel  and  outlandish  objects." 

Ver.  23. — So  King  Solomon  exceeded  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and 
wisdom  [Cf.  ch.  iii.  13.  "  There  is  something 
ominous  of  evU  here.  Riches  are  put  before 
wisdom.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  (ch.  iii.  11)  " 
— Wordsworth. 

Ver.  24.— And  all  the  earth  sought  to 
[Heb.  sought  the  face  of]  Solomon,  to  hear 
hlB  wisdom  which  God  had  put  In  his  heart 
[i.e.,  mind.     Cf.  ch.  iv.  34] . 

Ver.  25. — And  they  brought  [Heb.  and 
these  (visitors  were)  briiifjiiir/]  every  man 
his  present  [It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
are  to  under.^tand  by  this  word  tribute,  or 
gifts.  The  succeeding  words,  "  a  rate  year 
by  year,"  would  seem  to  imply  the  former; 
the  fact  that  the  visitors  came  not  ae  sub- 
jects, but  to  "hear  the  wisdom,"  Ac,  the 
latter.  Bahr  understands  that  the  presents 
• '  were  repeated  year  by  year,  so  highly  had 
Solomon  risen  in  estimation."  But  even 
this  supposition  does  not  explain  the  "  rate"] 
vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and 
garments  [cf.  Gen.  xlv.  22  ;  2  Kings  v.  26 ; 
Ezra  ii.  69] ,  and  armour  [rather,  "  arms, 
weapons  "  (Gesen.)  Ewald  understands 
perfume;  LXX,  araicr^v,  i.e.,  oil  of  myrrh], 
and  spices  [cf.  ver.  10] ,  horses  and  mules 
[see  on  ch.  i.  33],  a  rate  year  by  year 
[Heb.  the  matter  of  a  year  in  his  year] . 

The  remaining  verses  of  this  chapter, 
which,  in  the  account  of  the  chronicler, 
find  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of 
his  second  book,  repeat  some  of  the  informa- 
tion already  given  in  chs.  iv.  26  and  ii.  19, 
and  furnish  a  few  additional  particulars  si 
to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  king. 
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Ver.  26. — And  Solomon  gathered  together 
Mb  chaxiots  and  horsemen,  and  he  had  a 
thousand  and  four  hvmdred  chariots  [these 
words  have  an  important  bearing  on  ch. 
iv.  26,  where  see  note] ,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen.  [The  question  may  suggest  itself 
here,  why  did  Solomou,  who  was  a  "  man  of 
peace,"  maintain  such  a  formidable  array  of 
chariots  and  horsemen  ?  For  not  only  was 
it  in  contravention  of  Deut.  xvii.  16  (cf. 
1  Sam.  viii.  11),  but  it  was  entirely  un- 
necessary, especially  for  a  nation  inhabiting 
a  billy  country  like  that  of  Israel.  We  find, 
consequently,  that  David,  when  he  took  a 
thousand  chariots  from  Hadarezer  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  4),  only  reserved  for  his  own  use  one 
hundred  of  them,  though  he  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  war.  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  this  force  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
tributary  kings  in  due  subjection.  But  it 
seems  quito  as  likely  that  it  was  maintained 
largely  for  the  sake  of  po]jip  and  display. 
Solomon  seems  to  have  determined  in  every 
way,  and  at  any  cost,  to  rival  and  surpass 
all  contemporary  kings.  The  maintenance 
of  this  large  force  of  cavalry  is  another 
token  of  declension] ,  whom  he  bestowed  in 
the  cities  for  chariots  (ch.  ix.  19),  and  with 
the  king  at  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  27. — And  the  king  made  silver  to  be 
in  Jerusalem  as  stones  [an  obviously  hyper- 
bolical expression] ,  and  cedar  trees  made 
he  to  be  as  the  sycamore  trees  [the  HiOpC^ 
is  the  avKOfibipea  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  xix.  4),  i.e.,  as  the  name  imports, 
the  fig-mulberry — the  ''sycamine  tree"  of 
Luke  xvii.  6  would  seem  to  denote  the  mul- 
berry proper.  Though  now  but  compara- 
tively rare  in  Palestine,  it  is  clear  that 
formerly  it  was  very  common  (see,  e.g.,  Isa. 
ix.  10,  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  used 
for  building  purposes,  and  where  it  is  also 
contrasted  with  the  cedars).  It  was  esteemed 
both  for  its  fruit  and  its  wood,  so  much  so 
that  David  appointed  a  steward  to  have 
the  supervision  both  of  "  the  oHvetrees 
and  the  sycamore  trees  in  the  Shefelah  " 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  28) .  The  sycamores  of  Egypt, 
which  were  used  for  the  coffins  of  mummies 
(Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1394),  are  referred  to  in 
Psa.  Ixxviii.  47,  in  a  way  which  bespeaks 
their  great  value.  There  is  a  good  description 
of  the  tree  in  Thomson,  "Land  and  Book,  "i. 
23- — 25]  that  are  in  the  vale  [Same  word  as 
in  1  Chron.  I.e.  The  Shefelah  is  a  "broad 
swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in 
area,  which  sweeps  gently  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Judah  '  to  minple  with  the 
bounding  main  '  of  the  Mediterranean " 
(Grove,  Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1611).  This  "  Low 
Country "  extended  from  Joppa  to  Gaza. 
The  translation  "vale"  is  altogether  mis- 
leading.    Conder  ("  Tent-work,"  p.  5)  de- 


scribes it  as  '  *  consisting  of  low  hills,  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  of  white 
soft  limestone,"  and  adds  that  "the  broad 
valleys  among  these  hills  .  .  .  produce  fine 
crops  of  corn,  and  on  the  hills  the  long 
olive  groves  flourish  better  than  in  other 
districts  " — an  incidental  and  valuable  con- 
firmation of  the  text.  "  The  name  Sifla, 
or  Shephelah,  still  exists  in  four  or  five 
places  round  Beit  Jibrin  "  (Eleutheropolis), 
ib.  p.  276]  for  abundance. 

Ver.    28.  —  And    Solomon    had    horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam  :  the 
king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yam  at 
a  price.     [This  is  a  diificult  passage,  and 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  HIpD,  here  ren- 
dered "  linen  yam."     Elsewhere  the  word 
signifies,  a  congregation,  or  gathering,  as  of 
water  (Gen.  i.  10;  Exod.  vii.  19;  Levit.  xi. 
36).     Consequently,  Gesenius   (with  Vata- 
blus,  al.)  would  here  interpret,  "company." 
"And  the  company  of  kings'  merchants  took 
the  company  (of  horses)  at  a  price."     The 
great  difficulty  in   the  way  of   this    inter- 
pretation   is     perhaps    the     paronomasia, 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent,  would  be   formal  and   unusual  in 
grave  history.     Somewhat  similarly  Biihr  : 
"  and  as  to  horses  .  .  .  and  their  collection, 
the  merchants  of  the  king  made  a  collec- 
tion for  a  certain  price,"  but  this  again  is 
strained  and  artificial.     Perhaps  it  is  safer 
to  see  in  the  word  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  LXX.  (similarly  the  Vulgate)  renders, 
"  from   Egypt  and  from   Thekoa,"   rai    k 
QeKove,    which   Keil,   however,  contends  is 
manifestly  a  variation  of  an  older  reading, 
rai  fic  Kove,  "  and  from  Kova."    As  to  Koa 
or  Kova,  it  is  objected  that  no  such  place  is 
mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
if  it  were  a  market  for  horses,  or  even  if  it 
were  a  frontier  station,  where  the  duties  on 
horses  were  collected,  we  should  surely  have 
heard  of  it  again.    But  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.     Koa  may  well  have  been  an  in- 
significant  post  on  the  frontier  which  it 
was  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nexion. QsKovi  certainly  looks  like  an  emen- 
dation, but  it  is   to   be  remembered  that 
although  Tekoa  (Amos  i.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  6 ; 
XX.    20)   was   apparently    an  insignificant 
village,  still  it  gave  its  name  to  a  district ; 
it  was  no  great  distance  from  the  Egyptian 
frontier —  it  was   some  six  Eoman  miles 
south   of  Bethlehem,  according  to  Jerome 
{in  Amos,  Proem.),  and  it  may  have  been 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
horse-dealers.     The  text  would  thus  yield 
the  following  meaning :   "  And  as  for  the 
export  of  Solomon's  horses  from  Egypt  and 
from  Koa  (or  Tekoa),  the  king's  merchants 
took  them  from  Koa  (or  Tekoa)  at  a  price.  '* 
Ver.    29.  —  And    a    chariot     [inoludinf 
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perhaps  the  two  or  three  horses  (see  note 
on  eh.  V.  6)  usually  attached  to  a  chariot, 
and  the  harness.  2y}  is  used  (2  Sam.  viii.  i ; 
X.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  20)  for  chariot  and 
horses]  came  up  and  went  out  of  Egj'pt 
for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver  [about 
£80  (Wordsworth,  £35),  but,  as  these 
figures  show,  the  precise  value  caunot  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  that  these  amounts  cannot  have  been 
the  custom  duty,  or  the  profits  after  reckon. 
ing  all  expenses  (Ewald)  paid  on  chariots 
and  horses,  but  must  represent  the  actual 
price] ,  and  an  horse  for  an  himdred  and 
fifty :  and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the 
Hlttitea.  fWe  can  hardly  see  in  these 
Hittites  representatives  of  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan  (Wordsworth,  al.),  though  the 
term  "Hittite"  is  sometimes  undoubtedly 
ustd  as  a  nomen  generate  for  Canaanites 
(Josh.  i.  4 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  3),  for  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  had  been  reduced  to  bond-service,  the 
Hittites  amongst  them  (eh.  ix.  20).  The 
word  is  probably  used  somewhat  loosely  of 
the  semi-independent  tribes  bordering  on 
Palestine,  the  Khatti  of  the  Assyrian  in- 


scriptions  (Diet.  Bib.  i.  819),  with  whom 
Solomon  had  a  sort  of  alliance.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  we  find  horses 
and  chariots  associated  in  popular  estima- 
tion with  the  Hittites,  at  a  later  period  of 
the  history  (2  Kings  vii.  6).  Nor  are  we 
justified  in  supposing  that  these  horses 
and  chariots  were  furnished  as  cavalry  to 
"  Solomon's  vassals,  whose  armies  were  at 
his  disposal,  if  he  required  their  aid " 
(Rawhnson),  for  the  kings  of  Syria  are 
mentioned  presently,  and  some  of  these  at 
least  were  enemies  to  Solomon.  Probably 
all  we  are  to  understand  is  that  neighbour- 
ing nations  received  their  supply  of  horses 
from  Egypt — the  home  of  horses  and  chariots 
(Exod.  xiv.  6 ;  xv.  1 ;  Deut.  xvii.  16  ;  Isa. 
xxxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2- — 4) — largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Solomon's  mer- 
chants] ,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  ["  who 
became  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Israel " 
(Wordsworth):  oije  fruit  of  a  worldly  pohcy] , 
did  they  bring  them  out  hy  tlieir  means. 
[Heb.  hy  their  hand  they  brought  them  out, 
i.e.,  they  exported  them  through  Solomon's 
traders. 


HOMILETICS. 

Fera.  14—29. — TTie  Decline  and  Fall  of  Solomon.  The  fall  of  Solomon,  in  itself 
one  of  tlie  most  portentous  facts  in  Scripture  history  (see  Homiletics,  pp.  78 — 80), 
is  rendered  doubly  suggestive  and  admonitory  by  a  consideration  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  brought  about.  It  was  not  that  he  succumbed  to  some  fierce 
onslaught  of  temptation ;  it  was  no  tenible  rush  of  passion — no  sudden  guilty  love 
of  "  fair  idolatresses,"  as  some  have  held — wrought  his  ruin  ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
decline  in  piety  was  so  gradual  and  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  It  is 
almost  impossible — and  this  consideration  alone  is  most  instructive —  to  trace  with 
certainty  the  steps  which  led  to  his  downfall.  The  Arab  tradition  teaches  that  a 
little  worm — no  more — was,  silently  aud  unseen,  gnawing  at  the  staff  on  which  this 
Colossus  leaned,  and  that  it  was  only  when  it  broke  and  he  fell  that  men  dis- 
covered he  was  dead — an  instructive  parable  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  decay.  We 
may  well  cry  here; — 

•♦  0  fall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  stren^h 
Which  stood  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.* 

Bnt  it  is  mnch  more  pertinent  to  a&k  what  brought  that  proud  fortress  to  the 
ground.  It  would  have  sustained  unshaken  the  blows  of  engines  of  war  ;  it  would 
have  defied  the  hurtling  stoi-m  and  tempest,  but  it  could  not  resist  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  its  foundations,  and  so,  while  preserving  a  fair  appearance  almost  to 
the  last,  it  settled  and  settled,  and  at  the  last  became  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Let  us  trace,  then,  as  best  we  can,  that  downward  course  which  ended  in  the 
builder  of  the  temple  building  altars  to  Baal ;  let  us  lay  bare,  if  we  can,  this  worm 
that  was  noiselessly  but  ceaselessly  eating  out  his  inner  hfe.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
discover  all  its  hidden  workings,  but  we  can  surely  see  some. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  all  woiild  seem  to  have  gone 
well.  Unless  the  dedication  prayer  is,  as  some  have  affirmed,  the  composition  of 
a  later  age,  the  prince  who  poured  out  his  soul  before  God  in  those  earnest  and 
gracioas  words  cannot  have  erred  very  far  from  the  right  way.     And  the  message 
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he  received  during  the  building  of  the  temple  confirms  this  \iew.  It  is  a  message 
not  of  warning  but  of  encoui-agement.  It  is  at  the  completion  of  the  palaces  that 
we  discover  the  first  certain  token  of  defection.  For  it  was  then  that  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  the  second  time,  and  the  communication  then  made  was 
uudeniablj' minatory.  Its  tone  of  threatening  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  Solomon's  "  heart  was  not  right  with  the  Lord,"  &c.  At  this  period, 
then,  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  destroying  worm  w^s  already 
at  work. 

Nor  is  it  difl&cult  to  conjecture  what  was  the  first  beginning  of  declension  on 
Solomon's  part.  We  find  it  in  the  erection  of  the  palaces,  or  rather  in  the  carnal 
mind  and  the  self-love  and  the  desire  for  ostentation  which  led  to  their  erection- 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  building  of  these  palaces  was  not,  in  itself,  to  be  con- 
demned. It  is  suspicious,  no  doubt,  and  argues  selfishness  and  heartlessness, 
when,  as  in  Russia,  Turkey,  &c.,  the  huge  and  costly  residences  of  the  Crown  con- 
trast everywhere  with  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  peasantry.  And  one  would 
naturally  expect  the  theocratic  king  to  attain  a  higher  level  and  to  devote  him- 
eeh"  more  to  the  advancement  of  his  people's  good  than  ordinary  rulers.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  under  Solomon  the  Jewish  people  enjoyed  an  unprece- 
dented prosperity  (ch.  iv.  20,  21).  The  entire  nation  shared  in  the  wealth  and 
abundance  of  the  court.  We  cannot  be  certain,  consequently,  that  the  palaces, 
per  se,  involved  a  departure  from  the  law,  the  more  so  as  some  of  them  were 
necessary  for  purposes  of  state  and  justice  (see  on  ch.  vii.  7).  But  the  matter 
appears  in  a  very  different  light  when  we  come  to  consider  the  way  in  which 
they  were  reared.  Forced  labour,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  races  at  least,  can  no 
doubt  be  justified  from  Scripture  (Josh.  ix.  21  sqq.),  at  any  rate,  for  the  house  of 
God  (ver.  23),  but  not  for  the  pleasure  or  aggrandisement  of  the  monarch 
(1  Sam.  viii.  11,  16).  "  It  is  not  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  that  the  people  shall  weary 
themselves  for  very  vanity"  (Hab.  ii.  13).  And  when  we  remember  that  Jeroboam 
was  probably  encom-aged  to  rebel  by  seeing  and  hearing  the  murmuiings  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  (ch.  xi.  28)  of  whose  labours  he  was  the  overseer,  and  that  this 
and  similar  burdens  laid  upon  the  people  (ch.  xii.  4)  resulted  in  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Solomon  completed  his  great  undertakings 
(ch.  ix.  16 — 19)  without  inflicting  positive  hardship  and  grave  injustice  on  lai'ge 
numbers  of  his  subjects.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  woe  pronounced  against 
•  later  monarch  (Jer.  xxii.  13,  14)  had  not  been  unmerited  by  him.  He  had 
*'  used  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages,"  &o.  Possibly  he  had  raised  his 
forest  of  cedar  pillars,  &c.,  by  the  sweat  and  groans  of  his  serfs.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  Eastern  autocrats  to  do,  but  when  "  Jedidiah  "  did  it,  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed  labourer  went  up  "  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

But  whether  the  erection  of  the  palaces  was  in  itself  wrong  or  not,  and  whether 
the  raising  of  the  "  levj'  "  (ch.  ii.  15)  was  oppressive  or  not,  there  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  the  "proud  look  and  high  stomach  "  (Psa.  oi  6  ;  oxxii.  1,  2) — the  very 
epirit  which  David  had  disclaimed — which  prompted  some  of  these  understandings 
was  altogether  sinful.  Solomon  is  now  no  longer  the  "httle  child"  he  once  was 
(ch.  iii.  7).  Now  that  he  has  "  strengthened  himself, "  Uke  his  son  after  him, 
he  begins  to  forget  his  God  and  to  forsake  His  law  (2  Chron.  xii.  1).  It  has  been 
promised  bim  that  he  shall  exceed  all  other  kings  in  wisdom  and  riches  and 
honour  (ch.  uL  12, 13)  ;  but  this  is  not  enough  for  him,  he  must  surpass  them  also 
in  the  outward  tokens  of  wealth  and  power.  BQs  palaces,  to  begin  with,  must  be 
greater  than  theirs.  He  no  longer  covets  the  best  gifts  (see  Homiletics,  p.  55).  The 
fine  gold  is  become  dim. 

Still,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  deliberate,  or  perhaps  even  conscioas,  infi*action  oi 
the  law — only  the  worldly  and  selfish  mind.  He  may  well  have  argued  that  his 
state  required  tbia  show  of  magnificence ;  that  the  Canaanites  were  ordained  of 
God  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  at  his  pleasure.  But  this  only  shows  how  slight 
are  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  how  fine  sometimes  is  the  line  which  divides  right  from 
wrong,  and  how  easily  our  judgment  is  warped  by  niu-  inclinations.  It  is  the  old 
story.  Homo  vult  drcipi  et  decijiiatur. 
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It  is  impossiLle  to  say  in  what  precise  order  the  records  of  Solomon's  reig^i  are 
to  be  arranged,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  next  downward  step  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
aUiance  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Tyi-ians.  We  cannot  blame  him,  of  course, 
for  the  "league  "  of  ch.  v.  12.  But  for  that,  he  could  hardly  have  built  the  temple, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  palaces.  Whether  he  was  justified,  however,  in  having  at  sea 
"  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram ''  (ch.  x.  22)  may  weU  be  doubted. 
For  it  was  part  of  God's  plan  that  the  Jewish  people  should  "  dwell  alone  and  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  nations  "  (Num.  xxiii.  9).  Their  geographical  position 
was  one  of  almost  complete  isolation.  They  were  not  destined  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial country.     Their  land  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  our  redemption.    Theirs  were 

"  those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  salvation,  to  the  bitter  cross ; " 

and  it  was  no  preparation  for  the  Incarnation  that  it  should  become  the  home  of 
"  gripple  merchants."  Contact  and  copartnership  with  idolaters  could  hardly  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  faith.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  Solomon's  commerce 
grew  at  the  expense  of  his  religion.  Riches,  proverbially  a  dangerous  possession, 
were  with  him — wise  though  he  was — a  step  towards  utter  ruin.  All  the  time  that 
his  fleets  were  ploughing  the  main,  that  caravans  of  merchants  were  filling  his 
Etore  cities,  that  he  was  driving  bargains  with  the  Syrians  and  Hittites  (ver.  29j, 
leanness  was  spreading  in  his  soul — he  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  secular 
prince.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  mention  of  "  apes  and  peacocks  "  (ver. 
22),  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  moral  and  mental  deterioration  which  he  was 
undergoing.  To  think  that  the  wisest  of  men  should  find  his  pleasm-e  in  the  antics 
of  the  one  or  the  plumage  of  the  other ;  or  that  he,  the  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  should 
import  jibbering  baboons  and  strutting  fowls,  if  not  for  himself,  for  the  outlandish 
women  of  his  court.  No,  these  "  wide  views  of  commerce,"  this  partnersliip  with 
the  Tyrians,  this  influx  of  prosperity,  has  not  been  for  Solomon's  or  Israel's  good. 
Indeed,  if  we  study  the  character  of  the  average  nineteenth  century  Jew,  we  may 
form  a  fair  idea  of  what  commercial  enterprise  and  lust  of  gold  did  for  Solomon, 
the  first  of  Hebrew  chapmen. 

And  yet  this  commerce,  it  is  easy  to  see,  may  have  been  in  its  commencement 
unexceptionable.  Possibly  it  was  in  part  undertaken  to  provide  gold  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  temple.  But  it  soon  engendered,  if  indeed  it  was  not  en- 
gendered by,  that  "  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil"  As  Solomon 
grew  riclier  he  loved  riches  more.  Ver.  23  is  full  of  significance.  "  So  Solomon 
exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and  wisdom."  Time  was  when 
wisdom  held  the  ^rst  place  (ch.  iii.  11).  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  who  at 
first  was  "  rich  toward  God,"  and  who,  like  David  his  father,  had  only  accumulated 
gold  for  the  glory  of  the  sanctuary,  proceeded  to  "  multijily  silver  and  gold  to  him- 
self" (Deut.  xvii.  17).  Even  his  di-inking  vessels  were  of  pure  gold  (ch.  x.  21).  So 
that  his  Cf'ii.m  rce  and  its  prodigious  gains  led  at  last  to  a  distinct  violation  of  the 
law.  He  has  not  ceased  to  serve  God.  He  still  sacrifices  and  bums  incense  three 
times  a  year  (ch.  ix.  25).  But  he  is  trying  to  serve  God  and  ratimmon,  and  mammon 
has  gained  the  mastery.  It  is  probably  mentioned  as  a  circimistance  full  of  signi- 
ficance, that  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  him  in  one  year  was  six  hundred  and 
sixtT/six  talents  (ver.  14).  For  as  seven  is  the  number  of  the  covenant,  so  six 
marks  a  falling  short  of  that  covenant,  and  the  first  distinct  violation  of  the  covenant 
consisted  in  the  multiplication  of  silver  and  gold. 

And  when  a  breacii  in  the  law  was  once  made  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
presently  that  it  was  widened.  Facilis  descensus  Averni.  From  the  multiphcation 
of  the  precious  metals  it  was  an  easy  stc])  to  the  multiphcation  of  horses.  And 
here  we  see  at  once  now  Solomon's  conscience  has  become  seared,  or  he  has  learnt 
to  disregard  its  warnings.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  *'  twelve  thousand 
horsemen  "  were  a  violation  of  the  law.     Aid  he  could  hardly  excuse  himself  on  tb* 
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ground  that  they  were  required  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  hilly  countiy  of 
Palestiue  does  not  admit  of  their  being  deployed  therein.  It  was  partly  because 
they  could  only  be  employed  in  aggressive  warfare  that  they  were  forbidden. 
Whatever  unction,  therefore,  he  might  lay  to  his  soul  as  to  his  accumulation  of 
gold,  he  could  hardly  think,  if  he  thought  at  all,  that  his  horses  and  chariots 
involved  no  sin.  But  they  were  necessary,  he  persuaded  himself,  to  the  state  of  so 
great  and  puissant  a  monarch,  and  he  would  have  them.  And  so  hai'dened  was 
he,  80  careless  of  the  commandment,  that  he  actually  established  a  market  for 
horses  on  his  southern  frontier  and  supplied  them  to  neighbouring  kings,  who 
presently  employed  them  against  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

And  yet,  grave  as  was  this  disregard  of  law,  it  was  but  a  worm  that  was  at  work 
in  his  soul — only  self-love  and  self-confidence  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  1) ;  only  the  lust  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  He  is  still  the  Lord's  anointed :  his  lips  distil  know- 
ledge ;  he  still  offers  hecatombs,  but  his  "  heart  is  not  right,''  &c. 

And  so  the  years  passed  by.  To  all  outward  appearance  his  glory  and  magni- 
ficence increased.  It  is  very  suggestive  to  consider  how  hollow  was  that  prosperity 
which  was  the  marvel  of  the  world,  and  how  that  wisdom  which  was  so  renowned, 
was  foohshness  with  God.  The  court  became  more  splendid,  more  voluptuous, 
more  dazzling,  but  the  man  became  year  by  year  poorer  and  meaner  and  baser. 
It  only  needed  one  step  more — and  apparently  he  was  not  long  in  taking  that — to 
complete  his  defection.  The  other  monarchs  of  his  time  had  their  seragUos.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  too  should  have  an  estabUshment  of  this  kind,  and  he  must 
have  it  even  greater  than  theirs.  He  knew  that  the  law  forebade  the  multiplication 
of  wives,  but  what  of  that  ?  He  had  violated  the  law  already :  he  might  just  as 
well  do  it  again.  An  obsolete  precept,  he  may  have  argued,  suited  to  primitive 
times,  Donst  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pomp  or  his  pleasures.  And  so  the  Lord'g 
anointed  gathered  round  him  in  the  holy  city  a  thousand  strange,  immodest  women. 
His  fleets  and  mei'chants  bi-ought  him  mistresses  from  every  land.  And  they  brought 
with  them  thoir  foreign  rites,  and  the  effeminate  king  was  taken  captive  by  their 
charms,  and  they  had  their  way,  and  nothing  would  suffice  them  but  he  must  tolerate 
their  religion,  and  what  he  did  for  one  he  must  do  for  all,  and — and  so  the  end  of 
sin  and  shame  is  reached,  and  the  decline  becomes  a  fall,  and  "  the  darhng  of 
Jehovah,"  the  wisest  of  men,  the  representative  of  Heaven,  the  builder  of  the 
temple,  the  type  of  our  Lord,  builds  altars  to  the  "abominations"  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  "in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem  "  (oh.  xi.  7). 

This  mournful  history  is  full  of  admonition  and  instruction.  It  must  suffice  to 
indicate  the  following  lessons : — 

1.  A  man  may  preach  to  others  and  yet  he  a  castaway  (1  Oor.  ix.  27).  Solomon's 
Prayer  (ch.  viii.),  Psahn  (Psa.  cxxvii.),  and  Proverbs  should  be  studied,  in  the  hght 
of  his  fall.  "Thou  therefore  which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  " 
(Eom.  ii.  21).  Compare  vers.  22,  23  with  Px'ov.  v. — vii. ;  and  remember  the  con- 
stant references  to  the  "  law  "  in  the  dedication  prayer. 

2.  '' Nemo  repente  tit^pissimus  fuit."  "  He  that despiseth  little  things  shall  fall 
by  little  and  little." 

"  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That  by  and  by  shall  make  its  music  mute.** 

8.  "  Out  of  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications** 
&c.  (Mark  vii.  21).  It  was  not  to  an  assault  from  without,  it  was  to  treacheiy 
within  that  Solomon  yielded — Solomon  who  had  said,  "  Keep  thy  heaxt  with  all 
diligence,"  &c. 

4.  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil "  (1  Tim.  vi.  10).  May  we  not 
Bay, "  Behold  two  kings  stood  not  before  him  :  how  then  shall  we  stand  ?  "  (2  Kings 
X.  4).  "  Children,  how  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in  riches,"  &c.  (Mark  x.  24). 
*•  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  oovetousness  "  (Luke  xii  16),  "  which  is  idolatry  " 
(Col.  iii.  6).  ^ 

6.  The  course  of  sin  is  downhill.  Vires  acquirit  eundo.  The  sinner  is  on  an 
inclined  plane ;  and  the  gradient  at  first  is  almost  imperceptible.  Let  ns  learn,  too, 
"  the  deceitfolness  of  sin." 
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6.  Woman,  made  to  be  man'$  helpmeet,  too  often  becom,ea  his  ana/re.  It  is  seldom 
(hat  a  man  is  ruined  but  a  woman  has  had  a  share  in  it. 

7.  Solomon  was  old  at  the  tim^  of  his  fall,  &c.  (ch.  li.  4).  Hot  youth  has  its 
dangers  and  temntations  ;  but  mature  age  bias  them  aiso.  David  was  not  less  than 
fifty  when  he  feU.    See  p.  225. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XI.  1—13. 

Solomon's  defection.  —  The  observant 
reader  will  have  already  remarked  in  this 
history  some  iutimations  of  Solomon's  ap- 
proaching fall.  Among  these  are,  first,  the 
repeated  warnings  which  are  addressed  to 
him,  especially  in  ch.  ix.  6 — 9,  and,  second, 
his  repeated  transgressions  of  the  law  by 
•which  he  ruled.  We  have  already  heard 
of  the  multipUcation  of  silver  and  gold 
(ch.  X.  14 — 25),  in  defiance  of  Deut.  xvii. 
17,  and  of  the  multipUcation  of  horses 
(ch.  X.  27 — 29),  in  disregard  of  ver.  16  of  the 
same  chapter.  We  now  read  how  the  ruin 
of  this  great  prince  was  completed  by  the 
multiplication  of  wives.  The  historian 
obviously  had  the  words  of  Deut.  xvii.  in  his 
mind  as  he  wrote.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  chronicler  is  altogether  silent  as  to 
Solomon's  fall,  as  he  is  also  as  to  David's 
sin. 

Ver.  1. — But  [Heb.  And.  This  chapter  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  LXX. 
r«i  6  ^aiTiXevc  k.t.X.  The  polygamy  was  but 
a  part  of  his  worldli'iess,  like  the  chariots, 
go  id,  &c.]  king  Solomon  loved  [The  LXX. 
^v  (piXoyiiv7]Q  is  misleading.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  cannot  have  been  mere  sensu- 
ahty  led  to  this  enormous  harem.  This  is 
evident  from  (1)  his  time  of  hfe.  It  was 
*'  when  he  was  old '.' — i.e.,  when  passions 
•re  not  at  their  strongest — that  his  wives 
turned  away  his  heart.  (2)  The  number — 
if  the  numbers  are  to  be  trusted — of  his 
wives.  A  thousand  concubines  cannot  be 
kept  for  mere  purposes  of  passion.  (3)  The 
large  number  of  princesses,  which  shows 
that  the  object  of  this  array  of  mistresses 
was  to  enhance  his  state  and  renown.  As 
he  exceeded  other  kings  in  glorj',  wisdom, 
and  power,  so  must  he  excel  them  not  only 
in  armies,  chariots,  and  horses,  but  also  in 
the  number  of  his  wives.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  "lust  of  the  eye"  and  "the 
pride  of  life  "  had  their  part  in  this  huge 
establishment.  "  The  same  consideration 
of  state  which  leads  a  Western  prince  or 
noble  to  multiply  horses,  leads  an  Eastern 
prince  to  mtiltiply  wives,   with    often   as 


httle  personal  consideration  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  "  (Kitto)]  many  [He  is  blamtd 
for  their  number.  This  was  against  Deut. 
xvii.  17]  strange  [not  merely  foreign, 
though  tnat  is  the  piimary  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  strange  as  opposed  to  a  law- 
ful wife.  Cf.  Prov.  v.  20;  vi.  24;  vii.  5, 
&c.  No  doubt  the  harlots  in  Israel  were 
principally  aliens]  women,  together  with 
['3"n3"nN1  i.e. ,  prneterjiliam Ph.  (Maurer). 
Pharaoh's  daughter  is  regarded  as  his 
lawful  wife]  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  [see 
note  on  ch.  iii.  1] ,  women  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites  [Heb.  Moahitesses,  &c.  Per- 
haps these  two  nations  are  mentioned  first 
because  such  alhances  as  these,  though 
not  forbidden  in  terms  by  the  law,  woixld 
nevertheless,  from  its  spirit  and  bearing 
towards  these  races,  be  looked  upon  with 
especial  disfavour.  If  the  Ammonite  or 
Moabite  was  not  to  be  received  into  the  con- 
gregation until  the  tenth  generation  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3) ;  if  the  Israelite  was  not  to  seek 
their  peace  or  prosperity  aU  the  days  of 
his  hfe  (ver.  6),  then  the  idea  of  inter- 
marriage with  them  must  have  been  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  the  Hebrew  polity,  as 
indeed  we  may  gather  from  the  book  of  Ruth], 
Edomites  [Favourably  distinguished  (Deut. 
xxiii.  7)  from  the  two  preceding  races.  The 
Edomite  was  a  "  brother."  His  children  of 
the  third  generation  might  enter  into  the 
congregation] ,  Zidonians  [Rawhnson  thinks 
this  word  lends  "  some  countenance  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Menander  (ap.  Clem. 
Alex.  'Strom.'  i,  p.  386),  that  Solomon 
married  a  daughter  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre." 
But  such  tradition  was  sure  to  arise;  the 
uxorious  character  of  Solomon  and  his  close 
relations  with  Hiram  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  growth.  And  a  daughter  of 
Hiram  would  hardly  have  been  passed  over 
without  special  mention] ,  and  Hittites  [see 
on  ch.  X.  29] . 

Ver.  2.—  Of  the  nations  concerning  which 
the  Lord  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
[Of  the  nations  just  enumerated,  the  law 
expressly  forbade  marriage  with  the  Hittites 
alone  (Exod.  xxxiv.  11 — 16;  Deut.  vii.  1 — 4), 
though  the  Zidonians  are  probably  to  be 
included,  as  being  Canaanites  (Gen.  i.  15). 
But  the  principle  which  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  applied 
equally  to  all  other  idolaters.     "  They  wiO 
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turn  away  thy  Bon  from  following  me,"  <fco. 
(Deut.  vii.  4).  The  spirit  of  the  la^v.  conse- 
quently, was  as  much  violated  by  an  Edomite 
or  Ammonite  as  by  a  Hittite  alliance] , 
Te  shall  not  go  In  to  them,  neither  shall 
they  come  In  unto  you  [much  the  same  ex- 
pression Josh,  xxiii.  12.  The  historian  does 
not  cite  any  special  Scripture,  however,  but 
gives  the  substance  of  several  warnings],  for 
Burely  they  will  turn  away  yo\ir  heart 
after  their  gods  [of.  Exod.  xxxiv.  16] :  Solo- 
mon clave  [saane  word  Gen.  ii.  4]  unto 
these  [emphatic  in  Heb,  "even  to  these," 
instead  of  cleaving  to  God  (Deut.  iv.  4 ;  x. 
20;  XXX.  20,  each  of  which  has  the  same 
word  as  here),  and  despite  the  prohibitions 
of  the  law,  &c.]  In  love. 

Yer.  3. — And  he  had  seven  hTindred 
wives,  princesses  [These  may  have  been 
members  of  royal  or  princely  houses  of 
neighbouring  nations.  Evidently  they  en- 
joyed a  distinguished  rank] .  and  three  hun- 
dred concubines  [Though  not  cumiiiitteJ  to 
a  defence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
700  and  300  (which  are  clearly  round  num- 
bers), it  must  be  said  that  the  reasons  alleged 
for  reducing  them  (as  from  700  to  70)  are 
not  of  much  weight.  It  is  hardly  correct,  e.g., 
to  say  (as  Rawhnson)  that  the  numbers  are 
given  in  Cant.  vi.  8  as  ♦'  threescore  queens 
and  fourscore  concubines,"  for  it  is  obvious 
that  too  much  importance  must  not  be  at- 
tached to  an  obiter  statement  ("  there  are 
threescore,"  &c.)  in  a  poetical  book,  too, 
and  one  descriptive  of  Solomon's  youth. 
The  view  of  Ewald  and  Keil,  again,  that  these 
numbers  represent  the  sum  total  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  harem  at  different  periods  of 
Solomon's  long  reign,  rather  than  the  num- 
ber present  at  any  one  time — they  would  see 
in  the  numbers  of  Cant.  l.c.  a  statement  of 
the  average  strength  oi  the  seraglio — though 
not  to  be  described  as  evasive,  is  certainly 
not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words. 
And  these  numbers,  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  establishments  of  other  Eastern 
potentates,  are  not  found  to  be  at  all  incre- 
dible.  The  commentators  all  remind  us  that 
Dareius  Godomannus,  e.g.,  took  with  him  on 
his  expedition  against  Alexander  360  peZh'cc.?. 
Or  if  ancient  history,  as  Eawlinson  affirms, 
furnishes  no  strict  parallel  to  these  figures, 
the  harems  of  modem  Persia  and  Turkey  at 
any  rate  have  quite  equalled  that  of  Solomon. 
(See  Bahr  in  loc.)  It  is  true  that  Kehoboam 
had  only  18  wives  and  60  concubines  (2  (Jhron. 
xi.  21) ,  but  then  Eehoboam  was  not  Solomon. 
If  his  harem  was  but  a  tithe  of  his  father's, 
so  also  were  his  wealth  and  his  power] :  and 
his  wives  turned  away  his  heart.  ["  Satan 
hath  found  this  bait  to  take  so  well  that  he 
never  changed  sinoe  he  orept  into  ParadiM  " 
(Bp.  Hall)  ] 


Ver.  4. — For  It  came  to  pass,  when  Solo 
men  was  old  [As  he  was  but  sixty  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  "  old"  is  here  a  relative 
term,  and  must  mean  "toward  the  close  of 
his  life,"  i.e.,  when  he  was  about  50  or  55], 
that  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods  [The  text  does  not  limit  Solo- 
mon's polygamy  to  the  time  of  old  age,  but 
his  idolatrous  leanings.  I  say  leanings, 
for  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  Solomon 
himself  took  part  in  actual  idolatry.  Both 
Bahr  and  Keil  —  the  latter  in  opposition 
to  the  views  he  held  in  1846  —  not  to 
speak  of  others,  deny  that  he  shared  the 
idolatries  of  his  wives,  and  the  former 
labours  hard,  and  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  me,  successfully,  to  prove  that  he  was 
only  guilty  of  sanctioning  idol' trous  wor- 
ship in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  His 
arguments,  briefly  stated,  are  these:  (1) 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  he  "served"  (15^) 
other  gods — the  expression  constantly  used 
of  the  idolatrous  kings ;  cf.  xvi.  31 ;  xxii.  53 ; 
2  Kings  xvi.  3,  cfec.  (2)  Neither  the  son  of 
Sirach  nor  the  Talinud  nor  the  Rabbins 
know  anything  of  his  personal  idolatry.  (3) 
Had  he  formally  worshipped  idols,  his  sin 
would  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Jero. 
boam — as  to  which,  however,  see  on  ch. 
xii.  29  sqq.  (The  "sin  of  Jeroboam"  lay 
in  "making  Israel  to  sin,"  i.e.,  in  forcing 
his  people  into  schismatic  and  unauthorized 
worship,  rather  than  in  any  practices  of  hi» 
own.)  (4)  The  expressions  "  his  heart  wa« 
not  perfect,'^  below,  and  "  he  went  not  fully  " 
(ver.  6)  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
idolatry.  Similarly  Ewald  says,  "  There  is 
no  evidence  from  ancient  authorities  that 
Solomon,  even  in  advanced  life,  ever  left 
the  religion  of  Jahveh,  and  with  his  own 
hand  sacrificed  to  heathen  gods.  All  ti-ace» 
of  contemporary  history  extant  testify  to  the 
contrary  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  297).  See,  however,  on 
ver.  5] :  and  Ms  heart  was  not  perfect  witk 
the  Lord  his  God  [It  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare with  this  the  words  of  ch.  viii.  61, 
"  Let  your  heart  be  perfect,"  &c.  Words- 
worth remarks  that  "  the  defection  even  of 
Solomon  from  God  through  the  influence 
of  his  strange  wives  is  one  of  the  best  jasti* 
fications  "  of  the  commands  of  Exod.  xxxiv. 
12—16;  Deut.  vii.  2 — 4,  &c.J,  as  was  th* 
heart  of  David  his  father. 

Ver.  5. — For  Solomon  went  after  [Raw. 
linson  observes  that  this  expression,  which 
is  "  common  in  the  Pentateuch,  always 
signifies  actual  idolatry."  He  cites  Deut, 
xi.  28 ;  xiii.  2 ;  xxviii.  14  ;  but  it  should  b« 
considered  that  in  the  two  passages  last 
cited  the  words  are  added, ' '  and  served  them." 
And  the  true  explanation  would  seem  to  b« 
that,  though  "  it  is  not  stated  that  Solomon 
himself  offered  saori^ce  to  these  idols,"  jek 
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"even  the  building  of  altars  for  idols  was 
ft  participatiou  in  idolatry,  -wliich  was  irre- 
concilable with  true  fidehty  to  the  Lord" 
(KeU).  Bahr  contends  that  the  words  "  went 
after  Ashtoreth,"  &c.,  no  more  involve 
personal  service  than  the  word  "  built "  in 
ver.  7  involves  personal  labour ;  but  both 
expressions  show  that  he  regarded  these 
idolatries  not  only  without  disfavour,  but 
with  positive  approval  and  practical  en- 
couragement. "  It  is  not  hkely  he  could  be  so 
insensate  as  to  adore  such  deities,  but  so  far 
was  the  uxorious  king  bhnded  with  affection, 
that  he  gave  not  passage  only  to  the  idolatry 
of  his  heathenish  wives,  but  furtherance  " 
(Bp.  Hall).  And  the  distinction,  so  far  as 
the  sin  is  concerned,  between  this  and  actual 
idolatry  is  a  fine  one.  It  is  not  implied, 
however,  that  Solomon  ever  discarded  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  To  the  end  of  his  reign 
he  would  seem  to  have  offered  his  solemn 
sacrifices  on  the  great  altar  thrice  a  year. 
But  his  heart  was  elsewhere  (ver.  9).] 
Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians 
rmi^V'i'i  'AarapTij,  probably  connected  with 
curnip,  stelUi,  and  star,  by  some  identified 
with  the  planet  Venus,  by  others  with 
the  moon,  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  singular  {Ashtaroth,  plural,  is 
formd  in  Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Judg.  ii.  13  ;  x.  6  ;  1 
Sam.  vii.  4 ;  xii.  10,  &c.)  With  Baal,  she 
divided  the  worship  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
antiquity  of  which  is  evident  from  Gen.  xiv. 
5;  Num.  xsii.  41.  It  was  really  an  impure 
cultus  of  the  reproductive  powers  (see  be- 
low on  xiv.  23).  Interesting  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess  at 
Sidon  is  supphed  by  an  inscription  dis- 
covered there  in  1855  (see  Diet.  Bib.  i.  123)], 
and  after  Milcom  [In  Jer.  xlix.  13 ;  Amos 
L  15,"Malcam,  "i.e.,  their  king.  According  to 
Gesenius,  the  same  as  Mol'ch  {i.e.,  the  kijig) 
iu  ver.  7,  though  Ewald,  Movers,  Keil  regard 
tb«m  as  different  deities.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  same  deity, 
worshipped  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  13)  under  dif- 
ferent attributes.  This  is  "  the  first  direct 
historical  allusion  "  to  his  worship  in  the 
Old  Testament.  A  warning  against  it  is 
found  Levit.  xx.  2 — 5.  He  was  the  fire-god, 
as  Baal  was  the  sun-god,  and  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  him  were  those  of  children,  who 
would  seem  to  have  not  only  "  passed 
through  the  fire,"  but  to  have  been  burnt 
tberein.  Psa.  cvi.  37, 38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  5  ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  39,  &c.  See  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  403] 
the  abomination  [i.e.,  the  hateful,  detest- 
able idol]  of  the  Ammonites.  [It  has  been 
BUggested  (Speaker's  Commentary  on  Levit. 
XX.  2)  that  the  children  offered  to  Molech 
were  children  of  incest  or  adultery,  and  we 
are  reminded  that  Ammou  was  the  child  of 
incest.    It  must  be  remembered,  however, 


that  we  have  no  record  of  Jewish  children 
passing  through  the  fire  to  Molech  before 
the  time  of  Ahaz  (Bahr,  Keil).] 

Ver.  6. — And  Solomon  did  ovll  in  the 
Bight  of  the  Lord   [cf.  Judg.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  7, 

&c.] ,  and  went  not  fully  [S'pp  S?,  se.  HJ^^ 
A  pregnant  expression  found  also  Num., 
xiv.  24 ;  xxxii.  11,  12 ;  Deut.  i.  36]  after 
the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father. 

Ver.  7. — Then  did  Solomon  build  an  high 
place  [see  on  ch.  iii.  2]  for  Chemosh,  the 
abomination  of  Moah  [The  meaning  of 
"Chemosh  "  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  suggests 
"Vanquisher" — Chemcsh  was  the  god  of 
war.  The  mention  of  Ashtar-Chemosh  on  the 
Mo  abi  te  stone  "  connect  s  the  Moabite  religion 
with  the  Phoeniciau,"  where  Ashtar  is  the 
mascuhne  form  of  Astai'te,  and  suggests 
that  "  Chemosh  was  connected  with  the  an- 
drogynous deities  of  Phoenicia"  (Speaker's 
Comm.  on  Num.  xxi.  29).  It  is  probable, 
in  fact,  that  Chemosh,  Baal,  Ashtoreth, 
Molech,  &c.,  were  originally  so  many  names 
of  the  one  supreme  God,  worshipped  under 
different  attributes,  and  with  various  rites 
in  different  countries] ,  In  the  hill  that  Is 
before  Jerusalem  [see  2  Kings  xxiii.  13, 
The  hUl  is  of  course  the  mount  of  Ohves. 
The  altar  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
south  peak,  which  is  now  known,  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries  past,  as  the  Mons  Scandali, 
or  the  lions  Offensionis  (the  Vulg.  rendering 
of  2  Kings  I.e.)  See  Eobinson,  i.  56^.566] , 
and  for  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the 
children  of  Ammon.  [Ewald  sees  in  these 
altars  a  wise  reUgious  tolerance  ("Hist. 
Israel,"  iii.  pp.  297,  298).] 

Ver.  8. — And  likewise  did  he  for  all 
[having  done  it  for  one,  he  must  needs  do 
it  for  all.  "  No  hill  about  Jerusalem  was 
free  from  a  chapel  of  devils  "  (Hall)]  Ma 
strange  wives,  which  burnt  [Heb.  burning, 
Ewald,  335  a]  incense  and  sacrificed  unto 
their  gods.  [Observe,  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  Solomon's  apostasy,  that  Solo- 
mon built  the  altars  ;  his  wives  sacrificed, 
&c.  According  to  Keil,  incense  is  here  men- 
tioned before  sacrifif-e,  because  vegetable 
took  precedence  of  animal  offerings  in  the 
nature-worship  of  Western  Asia  (Bahr, 
S_vmbolik,  ii.  pp.  237  sqq.)  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  idea  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.] 

Ver.  9. — And  the  Lord  was  angry  wltll 
Solomon,  because  his  heart  was  turned 
from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  had 
appeared  unto  him  twice,  [cf.  iii.  5  and 
ix.  2.  The  anger  arose  partly  from  the  ex- 
ceptional favours  which  had  been  shown  to 
him  ;  cf.  Amos  iii.  2  ;  Luke  x.  12 — 15.] 
_  Ver.  10. — And  had  commanded  him  con- 
cerning  this  thing    [ch.  ix.   6]    that   he 
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Slioiild  not  go  after  otber  gods:  but  he 
kept  not  tliat  w^hich  the  Lord  commanded. 

Ver.  11. — Wherefore  the  Lord  said  unto 
Solomon  [probably  by  a  prophet,  Ahijah  or 
Iddo.  There  would  hardly  be  a  third  ap- 
pearance] ,  Forasmuch  as  this  Is  done  of 
thee  [Heb.  this  was  with  thee] ,  and  thou 
hast  not  kept  my  covenant  and  my  sta- 
tutes, which  I  have  commanded  thee,  I  will 
surely  rend  [i.e.,  despite  thy  great  power 
and  magnificence,  thy  fortifications  and 
munitions  of  war]  the  kingdom  from  thee, 
and  wUl  give  It  to  thy  servant.  [Not 
merely  subject,  but  officer,  eviployi.  This 
made  the  decree  the  more  bitter.  A  "  ser- 
vant" should  be  heir  to  his  glory.  For  a 
hireUng  Solomon's  vast  treasures  had  been 
prepared.  This  verse  should  be  read  in  the 
light  of  Eccles.  ii.  18.] 

Ver.  12. — Notwithstanding  In  thy  days 
I  will  not  do  it  [The  threatening  had  two 
gracious  and  merciful  limitations,  (1)  The 
blow  should  not  faU  until  after  his  death 
(cf.  ver.  34}   eh.  zzi.  29  j   2  Kings  x^i. 


20),  and  (2)  the  disruption  should  be  but 
partial.  There  should  be  a  "  remnant " 
Kom.  ix.  27 ;  xi.  5,  &c.]  for  David  thy  father's 
sake  [i.e.,  because  both  of  David's  piety 
and  God's  promise  to  him  (2  Sam.  vii.  13)]  : 
but  I  will  rend  It  out  of  the  hand  of  thy 
son. 

Ver.  13. — Howbelt  I  will  not  rend  away 
all  the  kingdom;  but  will  give  one  tribe 
[viz.,  Judaii  (eh.  xii.  20,  "  the  tribe  of  Judah 
only  ").  "  Even  the  reservation  of  one  tribe 
is  called  a  gift "  (Wordsworth)  to  thy  son  for 
David  my  servant's  sake,  and  for  Jerusa- 
lem's sake  which  I  have  chosen.  [But  for 
this  provision,  Jerusalem  would  have  ceased 
to  be  the  religious  capital.  When  the  sceptre 
departed  from  Judah,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  "  envy  of  Ephraim "  would  have  de- 
manded that  the  city  of  their  solemnities 
should  be  placed  elsewhere— at  Shiloh, 
which  for  400  years  had  been  God's  "  bright 
sanctuary,"  or  at  Bethel,  which  from  far 
earlier  times  had  been  a  holj  place.  See 
on  oil.  ziL  29,  82.] 


H0MILETIC3. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — The  Sin  of  Solomon.    Three  questions  will  suffice  to  bring  this 

snltject  before  us.  First,  what  was  this  sin  ?  secondly,  by  whom  was  it  committed? 
thirdly,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

But  first,  it  is  well  we  should  undei-stand  what  this  sin  was  not.  (1)  It  was  not 
actual  idolatry.  True,  Solomon  built  the  altars,  but  he  built  them  for  his  wives 
(vers.  7,  8).  The  wisest  of  men  never  stooped  so  low  as  to  "  project  his  person  "  to 
dumb  idols  (note  on  ver.  4).  To  hiin,  an  idol  was  "  nothing  in  the  world  "  (1  Cor. 
viii.  4).  That,  of  all  things,  was  "  vanity  of  vanities ; "  (2)  Nor  was  it  the  outcome 
of  simple  sensuality.  The  wives  who  '*  turned  away  his  heart,"  and  to  whom  he 
"  clave  in  love  " — it  was  not  passion  but  pride  had  collected  them  in  such  numbers 
under  his  palace  roof.  "  His  crowded  seraglio  was  but  one  instance  more  of  the  sort 
of  ambition  which  made  him  seek  to  surpass  all  men  in  his  gardening,  his  agricul- 
ture, his  treasures  of  gold,"  &o.  (Keble).  See  on  ver.  1.  But  when  he  had  them,  he 
must  humour  them,  even  in  their  idolatries.  He  was  very  far,  we  may  be  sure, 
from  thinking  that  all  reHgions  were  alike,  which  has  been  "  the  disease  of  some 
great  wits ;  "  but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  tolerant  and  hberal,  and  as  be 
claimed  liberty  of  conscience,  so  he  must  concede  it  to  others. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  essence  of  this  sin  was  that  having  permitted  himself, 
or  purposes  of  state  and  pride  and  ostentation,  the  love  of  many  strange  women,  he 
permitted  them,  and  possibly  sonae  of  his  subjects  also,  to  worship  their  false  gods. 
And  by  so  doing — 

1.  He  gave  a  direct  sanction  to  superstition.  He  may  have  argued,  like  some 
in  later  times  and  some  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  that  these  things,  though 
nothing  in  themselves,  were  all  very  well  for  women,  that  the  ignorant  must 
have  material  objects  of  worship,  &c.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  the  God  of  bis 
fathers  viewed  the  deed.  This  philosophic  tolerance  of  other  creeds,  He  called 
the  teaching  of  falsehood.  This  hberality,  in  His  sight,  was  "  damnable  un- 
charitableness  " — the  expression  is  Jeremy  Taylor's — for  it  was  leading  poor  souls 
away  from  the  light  and  changing  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  (Eom.  i.  25).  It  was 
*•  making  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way  "  (Deut  xxvii  18)  in  the  worst  possibls 
•ense  of  the  words. 
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2.  He  encouraged  immorality  and  cruelty.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
what  the  "  abommations  "  of  these  Semitic  divinities  were  hke.  The  idolatry  oi 
the  East  always  involved  impurity  ;  hence  its  powerful  hold  on  a  nation  hkti  the 
Jewt,,  for  whom  the  worship  of  "  silver  and  gold,  the  works  of  men's  hands,"  could 
have  had  but  httle  charm.  Its  "  vile  affections  "  (Rom.  i.  26)  were  its  chief  attrac- 
tions. And  Solomon,  who  knew  what  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  meant, 
who  knew  how  unclean  were  their  rites,  and  what  painful  and  shameful  sacrifices 
Molech  and  Chemosh  demanded  of  their  votaries,  nevertheless  gave  the  word,  and 
presently  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  were  crowned  with  chapels  of  devils. 

3.  Hs  dishonoured  the  one  true  God.  For  if  "  Polytheism  is  not  exchisive," 
Monotheism,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  and  must  be.  Its  basis,  its  fundamental 
conception,  is  that  there  are  not  "  gods  many  and  lords  many. "  Its  keynote  is  the 
Shema  Israel  (Deut.  vi  4),  "the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  It  proclaims  a 
"jealous  God"  who  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another,  nor  His  j^raise  to  graven 
images  (Isa.  xlii.  8).  But  Solomon  robbed  Him  of  His  rights ;  of  the  exclusive 
Bovereignty  and  the  undivided  authority  which  belonged  to  Him  alone.  By 
building  idol  altars  he  claimed  homage  for  idol  deities  ;  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord's  people,  he  thrust  rivals  and  pretenders  on  to  the  Lord's  throne,  and  degraded 
"  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."  (Rom. 
L23). 

4.  He  defied  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  For  these  altars  of  lust  and  cruelty  were 
not  built  in  a  comer.  They  did  not  shrink  from  the  light  as  in  a  past  age  ;  they 
were  not  fi'equented  hj pagani.  They  rose  "  on  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem ;" 
they  fronted  the  altar  of  Jehovah  ;  their  priests  were  visible  to  the  priests  in  the 
temple  court ;  their  smoke  ascended  to  the  sky  along  with  the  smoke  of  the  daily 
sacrifice.  If  insult  had  been  designed,  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  open  or 
obti-usive. 

II.  And  by  whose  permission,  at  whose  bidding  were  these  shrines  of  infamy 
erected  ?     They  were  built  by — 

1,  The  wisest  of  men.  In  science  (ch.  iv.  33),  in  philosophy  (ib.  vers.  29 — 82), 
in  self-knowledge  (see  Homiletics,  pp.  78,  79).     Cf.  ch.  iii.  12,  28. 

2.  The  most  favoured  and  enlightened  of  men.  The  Lord  "  appeared  unto  him 
twice  "  (ver.  9).  His  was  "  abundance  of  revelations  "  (c£  2  Cor.  xii.  7).  To  him  it 
was  said,  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee  "  (ch.  hi  6).  This  was  Jedidiah.  "  There  was 
no  king  like  Solomon,  who  was  beloved  of  hia  God,  yet  even  him  did  outlandish 
women  cause  to  sin"  (Neh.  xiiL  26). 

8  The  builder  of  the  temple.  To  him  had  been  granted  the  high  honour  which 
was  denied  to  pious  David.  He  had  "  found  a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  habitation 
for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  "  fPsa.  cxxxii.  5).  The  golden  altar,  the  brazen  altar; 
he  had  planned  and  reared  them  botli.  And  now  he  builds  altars  to  "  horrors  " 
(see  note  on  ch.  xy.  13).  "He  that  bumeth  incense,  he  blessed  an  idol"  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  8,  Heb.) 

4.  The  teacher  of  the  Church.  He  was  "  that  deep  sea  of  wisdom  which  God 
ordained  to  send  forth  rivers  and  fountains  of  all  Di^dne  and  human  knowledge  to 
all  nations,  to  all  ages;"  he  was  "one  of  those  select  secretaries  whose  liand  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  employ  in  three  pieces  of  the  Divine  mommients  of  sacred 
Scriptm-es"  (Bp.  Hall).  He  is  fallen,  but  his  writiugs  stand.  He  still  preaches  to 
others,  though  himself  a  castaway.  There  have  been  authors  whose  pestilent 
writings  go  on  corrupting  and  destroying  souls  for  ages  after  they  have  ceased  to 
speak.  But  Solomon's  is  in  some  respects  a  sadder  case  than  theirs.  His  wTiting? 
have  tanght  and  blessed  the  world  for  nigh  thiee  thousand  years  after  he  himself 
fell  into  ■'  utter  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  h\nng." 

6.  A  man  who  warned  others.  It  is  only  when  we  study  his  fall  in  the  hght 
•f  his  prayer  and  proverbs,  with  their  many  admonitions,  that  we  reahze  how  great 
a  wreck  he  became  and  how  appaUing  is  the  lesson  of  his  fall  "  Since  the  first  man, 
Adam,  the  world  hath  not  yielded  either  so  great  an  example  of  wisdom  or  so  fearful 
an  example  of  apostasy,  as  Solomon  "  (HallX, 

UL  But  WHEN  was  it,  let  ns  now  ask,  that  Solomon  fell  into  this  deadly  sin?   At 
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wliat  period  of  liis  reign,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  lie  sink  to  such  depths 
of  degradation  ?    Observe — 

1.  It  was  not  after  sudden  or  special  temptation  (see  HomUetics,  p.  216). 
We  may  truly  say  of  him,  "  There  liath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is 
common  to  man."  No  Delilah,  no  Bathsheba  wrought  his  ruin.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  ch.  iv.  20 — 24  with  the  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation  (Matt-  iv. 
8 — 11).  Solomon  was  not  tempted  by  hunger;  his  "pro%'ision  for  one  day  was," 
fee.  The  enemy  could  not  offer  him  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  :  "  he  had  them  already  (ch.  iv.  21,  24;  ch.  x.  passim);  he  could 
only  use  the  common  weapon  of  presumption,  of  spiritual  pride,  and  it  was  by  this 
that  Solomon  was  slain. 

2.  It  was  not  after  great  trials  or  adversity.  His  career,  how  unlike  David's  ! 
"  Best  on  every  side."  "Neither  adversary  nor  evil  occurrence  "  (ch.  v.  4).  "  Eating, 
drinking,  and  making  merry"  (ch.  iv.  20).  Compare  1  Sam.  chs.  xviii. — xxx.  And 
yet  David  stood  and  Solomon  felL  Wliat  we  call  adversity  (compare  Jacob's  "  aU 
these  things  are  against  me,"  Gen.  xlii.  36)  is  often  spiiitual  prosperity.  "  Tribu- 
lation "  is  a  significant  word.  The  tribulum  was  the  threshing-sledge  which  separ- 
ated the  chaff  from  the  grain.  It  is  said  by  some  that  war  is  necessary  for  nations 
to  preserve  them  from  corruption  and  decay ;  it  is  certain  that  peace  is  not 
always  good  for  princes.  The  man  of  peace  and  rest,  who  was  ''  not  plagued 
hke  other  men,"  has  furnished  the  world  with  the  most  terrible  example  of  apostasy. 
"Well  may  the  apostle  bid  us  to  "  rejoice  in  tribulation  also,"  to  "  coimt  it  aU  joy 
when,"  &c.  (James  i.  2). 

8.  It  was  "  when  he  was  old."  St  Paul  speaks  of "  youthful  lusts,"  but  old  age 
has  its  special  dangers  and  temptations.  It  was  in  the  time  of  mature  experiouce, 
when  the  hot  blood  of  youth  should  have  cooled,  when  he  shoulil  have  known  the 
world  and  his  wisdom  should  have  been  ripest,  that  liis  wives  turned  away  his  heart. 
Perhaps  he  presumed  upon  his  exalted  gilts  and  revelations.  With  age  (.ame  self- 
confidence.  It  is  thus  that  many  strong  cities  have  been  taken.  "  Praeruptum 
toque  neglectum  "  discloses  the  secret  of  their  fall. 

4.  It  was  when  his  riches  had  increased.  The  greater  his  store,  the  leaner  his 
BOTil.  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel,"  &c.  (Matt.  xix.  24).  "The  decejlfnlne^s  of  riches  " 
choked  the  word  (Matt.  xiii.  22).  The  Latin  proverb  which  says  that  "  every  rich 
man  is  either  a  knave  or  the  son  of  a  knave  "  has  some  truth  in  it.  Happy  are 
tl^ose  who  have  "  neither  poverty  nor  riches  "  (Prov.  xxx.  8) ;  happiest  tliose  who 
can  say,  "  My  riches  consist,  not  in  the  abundance  of  my  possessions,  but  in  the 
fewness  of  my  wants." 

6.  It  was  when  his  prosperity  was  at  its  highest.  It  was  when  he  *'  waxed  fat" 
that  "  Jeshui'un  kicked."  It  is  wlieu  men  "  have  eaten  and  are  full "  that  tiiey  most 
need  to  "  beware  that  they  forget  not  the  Lord  their  God"  (Deut.  viii,  10,  11). 
Observe,  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  felicity 
that  Solomon  fell.  "  His  prosperity,  wliich  even  wise  men  find  a  constant  wear  and 
tiial  to  the  spirit,  did  him  more  harm  than  even  his  wisdom  did  him  good"  (Au- 
gustine). How  appropriate  that  prayer,  "  In  all  time  of  our  wealth,  .  .  .  good 
Lord,  deliver  us."  "  The  food  convenient  which  Agur  prayed  for  is  safer  than  the 
food  abundant  which  even  Solomon  was  surfeited  with  "  (M.  Henry). 

6.  It  was  after  his  wives  were  multiplied.  Polygamy  has  ever  been  a  snare 
to  rulers.  It  is  said  that  Scripture  nowhere  condemns  it.  If  the  letter  does  not, 
the  spirit  does.  Scripture  tells  of  the  misery  it  has  occasioned.  Witness  the  families 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Elkanah,  and  David.  It  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Solomon's 
ruin.  There  are  few  partnerships  which  are  so  Hghtly  entered  into  as  the  one  which 
lasts  for  all  life.  And  yet  how  completely  is  a  man's  honour,  prosperity,  and  peace 
in  his  wife's  keeping.  "  Ho\>  many  have  we  known  whose  heads  have  been  broken 
by  their  own  rib  '  (Bp.  Hall).  It  is  a  quaint  but  true  saying,  "  If  a  man  would 
thrive,  ne  must  ask  his  wife."  How  stx'ange  that  he  who  knew  the  priceless  value 
of  one  true  woman's  love  (Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31)  sliould  smTender  himself  to  immodest 
and  forbidden  attachments.  Can  thex'e  be  a  reference  to  his  thousand  wives  and 
concubines  in  those  pessimist  words  of  Eccles.  vii.  26 — 28  ?    "If  one  woman  undid 
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all  mankind,  wliat  marvel  is  it  if  many  women  undid  one  ?  "  (Hall.)  "  Thou  didst 
bow  thy  loins  imto  women,  and  by  thy  body  wast  thou  brought  into  subjection" 
(Ecclus.  xlvii.  19). 

7.  It  was  after  repeated  waminga.  He  had  had  (1)  the  standing  warning  oi 
Scripture  (Deut.  x\'ii.  16  sqq.),  (2)  the  special  warnings  of  his  father  David  (1  Kings 
ii.  8,  4,  and  especially  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9),  (3)  the  supernatural  warnings  of  God. 
(I  Kings  iii.  14 ;  vi.  12,  13 ;  ix.  6,  7).  And  to  these  may  surely  be  added  (4)  the 
repeated  and  emphatic  warnings  which  he  had  himself  addressed  to  others.  But 
all  these  went  for  nothing.  And  so  it  is  too  probable  his  own  words  (Prov.  xxix.  1) 
found  a  fulfilment  in  his  own  person.  The  saddest  consideration  of  all  is  that  this 
great  preacher  has  unconsciously  predicted  his  own  fall,  and  passed  sentence  on 
himfifllf.     "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,"  &o.  (Luke  six.  22). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — The  Fall  of  a  King.    Solomon  was  a  king  of  men.    Not  only 

was  he  supreme  civil  ruler  of  his  nation,  he  was  also  chief  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, and  distinguished  in  the  favour  of  God  (Neb.  xiii.  2G).  This  moral  royalty 
is  open  to  all.  The  prize  is  nobler  than  that  of  the  most  glittering  "  corruptible 
crown."  From  this  kingship  Solomon  fell,  though  he  retained  the  throne  of 
the  nation.  The  rascal  often  lurks  in  the  heart  t^at  is  tmder  an  anointed  face. 
Let  us  consider — 

I.  Thb  occasion  op  this  dblinquenct.  1.  Solomon  had  many  wives.  (1)  This 
was  an  invasion  of  God's  order.  That  order  was  exhibited  in  Eden,  when  Eve  stood 
singly  by  the  side  of  Adam.  Lamech  was  the  first  polygamist  (Gen.  iv.  19).  He 
was,  ominously,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  fratricide  Cain.  (2)  Moses  tolerated 
polygamy,  as  he  also  suffered  divorcements,  not  with  approval  of  these  custome,  but 
rather  in  judgment  upon  the  people  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  (see  Matt.  lix. 
8 — 9).  (3)  This  principle  will  explain  many  Mosaic  ordinations  the  observance  of 
which  was  a  burdensome  yoke,  and  from  which,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ,  we  are 
happily  released  (Acts  xv.  10,  11).  Note  :  God's  order  cannot  be  invaded  with 
impunity.  It  is  our  duty  carefully  to  ascertain  it,  and  faithfully  to  keep  it.  2.  His 
wives  were  strange  women.  (1)  Not  only  were  they  foreigners,  they  were  also 
idolaters.  There  is  no  proof  that  even  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  a  proselyte. 
Solomon  could  have  no  spiritual  sympathy  with  these  witliout  compromising  his 
loyalty  to  Jehovah.  (2)  They  were  idolaters  of  those  very  nations  against  alliances 
with  which  the  law  of  God  was  express  (see  ver.  2  ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  12 — 16 ;  Deut. 
viL  8,  4).  The  sin  was  therefore  most  flagrant.  (3)  The  spiiit  of  this  inhibition 
still  binds  (see  1  Cor.  vii.  39 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14).  The  reason  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  must  abide.  Note  :  Many  a  man  has  had  his  heart  pierced  and  his 
head  broken  by  his  own  rib.  3.  David  had  too  many  wives.  (1)  The  example  of 
David  may  have  injuriously  influenced  Solomon.  A  large  harem  may  have  been 
a  sign  of  grandeur ;  but  these  kings  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  such  fashions 
(see  Deut.  xvii.  17).  (2)  The  evils  in  the  examples  of  good  men  are  especially 
mischievous,  for  they  are  liable  to  be  condoned  into  harmlessness ;  the  more 
readily  so  when  to  follow  them  is  agreeable  to  natinral  inclination.  (3)  They  are 
liable  to  be  carried  farther.  If  David  had  many  wives,  Solomon  had  very  many. 
David's  wives  were  chiefly  daughters  of  Isi-ael,  but  Solomon's  were  daughters  of 
foreign  idolaters.  Amongst  his  700  wives  and  300  concubines,  not  one  was  good  (see 
Eccles.  vii.  28) .  Note :  Good  men  should  be  especially  watchful  over  their  infiueuoe 
— parents,  ministers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  professors  of  relit,'ion. 

II.  The  progress  of  the  evil.  1.  First  the  hea/rt  is  set  against  the  head. 
(1)  The  earhest  record  here  is  that  Solomon's  heart  was  turned  away.  His  head 
at  first  seems  to  have  been  clear,  as  Adam's  also  was,  who,  though  in  the  trans- 
gression, yet  was  "  not  deceived  "  (1  Tim.  u.  14).  But  his  heart,  like  that  of  Adam, 
was  fatally  susceptible  to  female  influence.  (2)  It  is  £  fooUsh  thing  in  a  wise  mas 
to  trust  his  head  when  he  gives  his  heart  to  evil.     "  Man  at  his  best  is  vanity.' 
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2.  Then  the  heart  rules  the  head.  (1)  Tliis  is  the  next  stage  and  inevitable.  This 
may  be  disputed  long,  but  will  assert  itself  in  time.  Observe  well  that  when 
Solomon  was  "  old  "  he  so  far  yielded  to  the  iufluence  of  his  wives  as  to  encourage 
and  join  in  their  idolatry.  (2)  Probably  his  vices  made  him  prematm-ely  old. 
Calmet  supposes  him  to  have  been  eighteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  he  reigned  forty  years  (ver.  42).  Thus  he  could  be  only  fifty-eight  at  his 
death.  3.  Finally  the  wise  man  becomes  a  fool.  (1)  Behold  this  wisest  of  men 
trying  to  solve  the  impossible  problem  of  serving  Jehovah  and  Ashtaroth  1  He 
went  not  fully  after  the  Lord  his  God  as  did  David  his  father.  (2)  David  indeed 
fell  into  grievous  sin,  but  his  oflfence  was  more  directly  against  man  ;  indirectly 
against  God.  Even  then  the  offence  as  against  God  was  the  venom  of  his  crimes 
(Paa.  h.  4).  But  the  sin  of  Solomon  was  against  God  directly.  Note :  Offences 
against  society  are  denounced  without  mercy  by  men,  while  the  mental  rebellion 
of  the  unbeliever  against  God  is  even  glorified  as  "  honest  doubt  I  "  but  the  Bible  is 
explicit  that  "  He  that  beheveth  not  shall  be  damned."  (3)  Behold  this  wise  man 
further  building  a  temple  to  Molech,  the  mru'dei-er,  the  devil,  on  the  Mount  of 
Ohves,  over  against  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  glorious  work  of  his  royal  youth  ! 
Could  folly  go  farther  ?  (4)  The  mischief  of  Solomon's  idolatry  remained  to  the 
times  of  Josiah  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  Who  can  say  that  it  terminated  even  then  ? 
Eternity  will  declare. — M. 

Vers.  9 — 18. — The  Anger  of  Ood.  Tliis  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  sin.  Had 
God  expressed  no  displeasure  against  Solomon,  what  mischief  might  not  his  example 
have  wrought?  The  terrible  judgments  of  the  great  day  will  have  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  order  and  stability  of  the  whole  moral  imiverse.  If  men  sufficiently 
considered  these  things  they  would  hesitate  before  they  plimged  into  vices.  Let 
OS  be  admonished  from  this  history  as  to — 

I.  How  THE  ANGER  OF  GoD  IS  PROVOKED.  It  is  provoked — 1.  By  the  turning  away 
of  the  heart  from  Him.  (1)  And  justly  so,  for  to  do  this  is  to  outrage  the  highest 
propriety.  God  is  everything  that  sliould  engage  the  affections  of  an  intelhgent 
creature — "the  perfection  of  beauty;"  "the  altogether  lovely."  (2)  For  to  do 
this  is  the  straight  road  to  the  deepest  demoralization.  Man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God  expressly  that  his  nature  may  have  its  perfection  in  union  and  communion 
with  Him.  To  turn  away  from  God  must  lead  to  depravation  evermore.  This,  in 
other  words,  is  everlasting  damnation.  (3)  Then  let  us  keep  our  hearts  (Prov. 
iv.  23).  No  diligence  should  be  spared.  Our  life  is  in  it.  2.  By  doing  this 
wantonly.  (1)  It  was  an  aggravation  of  Solomon's  sin  that  God  had  appeared 
to  him.  Eeview  the  circumstances  of  the  vision  he  witnessed  before  he  set  about 
the  building  of  the  temple  (see  ch.  iii.  5 — 15).  He  could  not  have  been  whoUy 
ignorant  of  the  glorious  character  of  God.  (2)  It  was  a  fui'ther  aggravation  that 
God  had  appeared  to  him  tzvice  (ver.  9).  Review  the  circumstances  of  the  vision 
after  the  work  of  the  temple  was  finished  (see  ch.  ix.  1 — 9).  Note :  Privileges 
imply  corresponding  responsibihties.  Note  further :  God  keeps  account  of  His 
favours  conferred  upon  us,  though  we  may  forget  them.  He  wiU  remind  us  of 
them  all  in  the  great  day  of  judgment.  (3)  It  was  an  additional  aggravation 
that  he  had  been  forewarned  of  the  very  evils  into  which  he  fell.  And  the  promises 
of  God  to  him  had  been  so  remarkably  verified  that  he  had  the  best  reason  to 
accept  the  truth  of  His  admonitions.  How  slow  of  heart  are  the  men  to  believe 
the  inflexibihty  of  Divine  justice  !  (4)  A  king  who  exacts  obedience  from  subjects, 
or  a  master  who  claims  the  obedience  of  servants,  should  be  the  last  to  forget  his 
duty  to  God.     Consider — 

II.  How  THE  ANGER  OF  GoD  IS  EXPRESSED.  It  is  expressed — 1.  In  the  severity  of 
justice.  (1)  The  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  now  doomed  to  be  rent.  He  had 
divided  his  affections  (between  Jehovah  and  Molech),  so  are  the  affections  of  his 
subjects  now  to  be  divided.  (2)  A  considerable  portion  of  his  kingdom  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  one  of  his  servants.  What  a  fitness  there  is  in  this  judgment  also  I 
Solomon,  the  servant  of  God,  rebelled  against  God;  Jeroboam,  the  servant  of 
Solomon,  rebels  against  Solomon.     (3)  What  a  melancholy  reversal/    Time  wai 
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when  God  loved  Solomon  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  24 ;  1  Kinorg  x.  9  ;  Neh.  xiii.  26).  Severe 
is  the  fall  from  the  height  of  a  throne.  From  a  vastly  gi-eater  elevation  is  the  fall 
of  one  cast  fi-om  the  bosom  of  God.  (4)  Behold  how  sin  works  niin !  It  ruins 
individuals,  families,  nations.  The  anger  of  God  is  expressed — 2.  With  the 
mitijations  of  mercy.  (1)  For  the  sake  of  David  his  father  these  judgments  were 
not  to  come  upon  Solomon  in  his  day.  We  httle  know  the  benefits  or  the  evils 
entailed  upon  us  by  our  forefathers.  We  should  see  that  we  entail  not  evils  but 
benefits  upon  our  descendants.  (2)  "For  David's  sake!"  David,  the  beloved, 
was  a  tj'pe  of  Christ,  for  whose  sake  the  entail  of  infinite  miseliipf  is  ciit  off  from 
his  sons,  and  they  are  made  heirs  of  inestimable  blessings.  (3)  Even  Echoboam 
WM  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  faithfulness  of  David.  One  tribe,  the  most  im- 
portant, was  to  be  retained  to  him.  The  promises  respecting  the  true  son  of 
David  must  be  fulfilled.  (4)  "  For  Jerusalem's  sake,"  also,  m«rcy  must  rejoice  upon 
judgment  (ver.  13).  The  temple  was  there.  The  shechinah  was  there.  Kingdoais 
are  spared  the  severity  of  judgments  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  rehgion  in  DLiauy 
ways  little  dreamed  of  by  statesmen  and  rulers. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Solomon's  Sin.  I.  The  sin.  1.  Its  nature.  He  not  only  aided  his 
wives  to  continue  their  idolatrous  worship,  he  himself  participated  in  it.  He  went 
after  strange  gods,  seeking  their  favour  and  observing  their  ordinances.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  not  discarded,  but  dehght  in  the  true  God  was  gone, 
and  the  flame  of  that  loving  zeal  for  God's  commandments  died  away :  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God.  The  worship  now  offered  in  the  temple 
was  the  lingering  tradition  of  a  brighter  past,  a  thing  of  custom  and  outward 
necessity,  and  the  heart  was  given  to  baser  worships,  sensuous  and  sensual  The 
Boul  had  ceased  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  Uving  waters,  and  was  drinking  at  the 
fountain  of  death.  Is  our  heart  perfect  with  the  Lord,  our  delight  in  His  love,  our 
hunger  after  His  righteousness  as  deep  as  in  the  past  ?  Do  we  offer  a  cold  and 
formal  worsliip  to  Him,  while  our  heart  warms  into  living  interest  and  strong 
desire  only  at  the  world's  shrines  ?  2.  Its  guilt.  (1)  God  had  given  Solomon 
unparalleled  wisdom,  wealth,  and  power,  and  all  were  now  turned  against  his 
Benefactor.  All  that  fame  and  influence  were  used  to  glorify  idolatry  and  lessen 
£eal  for  God's  service.  How  often  are  God's  gifts  thus  turned  against  Him  I  (2) 
The   sin   of  Solomon  became  the  sin  of  Israel  (ver.  83).     The  responsibility   of 

J)arent8  in  regard  to  their  children's  attitude  toward  God — the  responsibility  of  the 
eaders  of  tliought  and  of  society,  of  all  of  us,  as  to  how  we  influence  men  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  things  unseen  and  etemah  8.  Its  sadness.  It  was  his  last 
work,  the  sin  not  of  youth  but  of  old  age.  The  light  which  God  had  kindled  did 
not  flame  out  into  eternal  glory,  but  went  out  in  eternal  night.  The  seeds  of  sin 
and  disaster  were  sown  among  his  people,  his  Ufe  a  wreck,  his  memory  not  a  star 
to  guide  the  wanderer  in  the  darkness,  but  a  warning  beacon  on  the  waste  of 
death  1     The  story  of  many  a  life  besides :  will  it  be  the  story  of  thine  ? 

II.  What  led  to  it.  1.  Unregulated  affections.  The  wisdom  of  marrying  only 
in  the  Xord.  The  danger  of  worldly  alliances  and  worldly  friendships.  2.  The 
despising  of  Ood's  commandments  (see  ver.  2,  and  Deut.  xvii.  16,  17).  The 
counsels  of  God  were  hghtly  esteemed.  Many  commands  of  God  are  to-day  held 
to  be  antiquated  and  are  quietly  ignored.  The  directions  of  Scripture  in  regard  to 
what  are  deemed  minor  things  are  set  aside.  The  spirit  of  imbelief  is  there.  For 
individuals  and  for  churches  it  must  prove  a  seed  of  sin  and  spiritual  disaster.  3. 
The  human  love  displaced  the  Divine.  The  spmt  of  dislo^altj'  needed  only  a 
strong  enough  inducement  to  go  further,  and  it  found  it  here.  To  please  his  wives, 
altars  to  their  gods  were  built  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  then  his  own  soul  was  taken 
in  the  snare  of  their  abominations.  The  testimony  which  we  are  called  to  lift  up 
in  the  face  of  all  life  away  fn^m  God  is  salety  for  our  own  soul.  It  is  hard  to  do  it, 
but  there  is  life  in  it  for  ourselves  and,  it  may  be,  for  others  also. — U. 

Vers.  9 — 18. — Ood't  Anger.  I.  Sins  -are  set  in  the  light  of  past  mercies. 
i.  Solomon't  idolatry  is  contrasted  with  the  advantages   conferred  upon  him. 
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The  Lord  bad  appeared  to  him  twice.  The  reaKty  of  God's  existence  and  Hia 
personality  had  been  engraven  upon  Solomon's  soul.  2.  With  the  commandment 
given.  The  Lord  "  bad  commanded  him  concerning  this  thing."  The  rebellion 
and  ingratitude  are  both  marked.  Our  sins  are  judged  not  only  in  themselves  and 
their  effects,  but  also  in  the  light  of  -what  God  has  done  and  said  to  us.  There  is  a 
baseness  and  an  enmity  in  sin  that  will  yet  crush  the  sinful  heart.  Do  we  weigh 
sinF  in  this  way?  Does  our  repentance  read  them  thus  ?  God's  judgmeikt  wiU : 
"  Forasmuch  as  this  is  done  of  thee,"  &c. 

II.  The  DivijiE  judgment.  1.  Hopes  frustrated.  Solomon  may  have  ezcused 
his  sin  to  himself  because  it  conciliated  neighbom*ing  princes  and  nations  and  so 
strengthened  his  kingdom.  But  while  he  fancied  himself  building  up,  he  was  in 
reality  casting  down.  Forgetfulness  of  God  is  forgetfulness  of  one's  own  good.  2. 
Pride  abased.  The  dominion  is  given  to  a  servant.  There  is  not  only  loss  but 
shame.  There  are  first  that  will  be  last,  and  last  first.  8.  Punishment  reflects  sin. 
Solomon's  rebeUion  and  ingratitude  are  punished  by  rebellion  and  ingratitude. 
The  kingdom  is  rent  from  him  by  a  subject,  and  by  one  whom  he  had  trusted  and 
advanced  (ver.  28).  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  As  the 
wicked  have  shut  out  God,  God  wiU  shut  out  them. 

III.  The  Divine  mercy.  In  God's  chastisements  there  is  ever  a  gateway  of 
kindness  through  which  we  may  pass  up  into  His  forgiveness  and  love.  1.  The 
judgment  i$  delayed.  It  was  a  heavy  judgment  that  the  kingdom  should  be  rent 
from  his  son,  but  it  would  have  been  an  added  bitterness  had  his  own  day  set  in 
disaster  and  shame.  2.  The  whole  ivill  not  be  taken  even  froTn  his  son.  His  seed 
will  still  reign  in  Jerusalem.  3.  There  is  humbling  even  in  the  m,ercy.  It  is  done 
for  David's  sake  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake.  Pride  is  crushed  lieneath  God's  mercy 
as  well  as  beneath  His  judgment.  "We  are  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake  and  His 
name's  sake.  In  the  midst  of  rebuke  for  iniquity  there  is  mercy  and  life  for  lowly 
iaith.— U. 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  Downfall  of  Solomon.  The  fall  of  Solomon  has  appeared  to 
some  commentators  incredible.  As  to  the  fact  itself,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Nor  is  his  fall  so  exceptional  as  many  supjjose.  Others  beside  this  king  have  had 
pious  parentage,  a  religious  education,  a  promising  youth,  extraordinary  intellectual 
endowments,  frequent  warniags  of  their  danger,  and  yet  have  failed  and  come 
short  of  the  gloiy  of  God.  Give  examples.  It  is  noteworthy  that  God  saw  Solo- 
mon's danger  and  warned  him  of  it  on  the  evening  of  that  day  upon  which  his 
religious  devotion  appeared  most  intense.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  was  at 
once  the  zenith  of  the  nation's  glory,  and  of  their  king's  highest  attainments. 
Describe  the  Feast  of  Dedication ;  the  song  of  the  people — "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0 
ye  gates,  &c. ;  the  prayer  of  Solomon  that  this  might  be  so;  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Presence.  Contrast  this  scene  with  the  silence  of  the  following  night, 
in  which  the  message  of  the  Lord  came,  bidding  him  beware  lest  the  emotion  and 
resolve  of  the  di.j'  should  be  evanescent  (ix.  2).  Our  times  of  religious  excitement 
are  not  our  safest  hours.  Enthusiasm  has  its  perils  as  well  as  its  powers.  Kefer 
to  Petei-'s  eager  protestation,  and  the  Lord's  word  of  caution,  "  Simon,  Simon, 
behold.  Satan  hath  desired  to  have,"  &c.  (Luke  xxiL  81).  The  sins  which  consti- 
tuted Solomon's  decadence — against  which,  through  him,  we  are  warned — appear 
to  have  been  these  : 

I.  Sensdality.  His  base  self-indulgence  grew  upon  him,  as  it  does  on  any  man. 
The  life  he  hved  was  degrading  to  his  manhood.  Love  became  debased  to  lust, 
because  it  was  divorced  from  pm-ity.  Physically,  as  well  as  morally,  he  became  • 
wreck,  and  though  not  60  \  ears  of  age  when  he  died,  he  was  already  weary,  broken, 
and  old  (ver.  4).  Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  his  downward  progress  by  the 
books  which  bear  his  name,  and  which,  if  not  written  by  htm,  were  declarations  ol 
the  experience  he  knew.  If  the  Song  of  Solomon  represents  his  bright  youth, 
when  love,  though  passionate,  was  undefiled,  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  the  out- 
cry of  hifl  age,  when  all  seemed  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  when  he  tried 
once  more  painfully  to  lay  the  old  foimdation  of  the   shattered  fabric  of  his  lifi 
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(Eccles.  xii.  13).  Compare  Lim  with  Samson  ;  eliow  how  the  indulgence  of  passion 
destroys  ki ugliness.  Even  such  sin  Mas  not  beyond  pardon.  It  would  have  been 
wel  foi-  Solomon  had  he  returned  to  God,  as  his  lather  had  done  (see  Psa.  h.) 

II.  Evil  companionship  (ver.  2).  The  Israehtes  were  often  warned  against 
marriage  with  the  heatheru  At  times  ordinavy  international  intercourse  was  for- 
bidden. Instances  are  given  in  which  disobedience  to  this  law  of  severance 
brought  ten-ible  efrects.  Snme  companionship  is  essential  to  man.  The  hermit 
must  be  a  very  imperfect  Christian.  John  the  Baptist  was  in  the  wilderness,  but 
Christ,  whom  we  foUow,  was  ever  found  in  the  haunts  and  homes  of  men.  Yet 
under  the  new  dispensation  the  wise  choice  of  companionship  is  insisted  on,  and 
provided  for.  The  twelve  apostles  were  associated  together,  as  well  as  separated 
from  others;  and  in  their  work  they  went  forth  by  two  and  two.  The  Apostolic 
Church  presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  fellowship  (Acts  ii.)  It  is  amongst  the  wise- 
hearted  and  devout  that  we  are  to  find  our  friemls.  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbehevers."  The  importance  of  this  to  the  young,  whose  characters 
•re  not  yet  foi-med.  Hence  responsibihty  rests  on  parents,  who  can  encourage  or 
hinder  acquaintances,  and  on  yotmg  people  themselves.  He  must  have  something 
of  Christ's  wisdom  and  strength,  and  must  be  animated  by  His  motives,  who,  hke 
Him,  would  be  safe  and  useful  amongst "  the  publicans  and  sinners." 

III.  ExTRAVAGANCB.  The  Wealth  of  Solomon  was  enormous.  The  treasure 
gaved  for  him  by  David  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  the  tribute  from  other  peoples 
(x.  25),  the  monopolies  granted  by  the  king  (x.  28,  29),  the  importation  of  gold  from 
Oplm*  (ix.  28\  &c.,  brought  immense  revenues.  The  king  was  proportionately  ex- 
travagant. See  the  account  given  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and  his  retinue.  No 
country  could  long  bear  such  a  strain.  Increased  taxation  was  necessary,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  break-up  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam.  Show 
iu  inoJeru  hfo  the  temptations  to  extravagance  and  ostentation  ;  the  injury 
caused  by  these  sins  to  a  nation ;  the  moral  perils  to  which  the  extravagant  are 
exposed ;  the  diminution  of  help  to  God's  cause  and  to  God's  poor. 

IV.  Oppression.  He  appears  to  have  copied  the  Pharaohs  not  only  in  magnifi- 
cence, but  in  disregard  for  human  suffering.  The  C^naanites  were  reduced  to  the 
position  of  helots ;  multitudes  were  torn  from  their  homes  to  fell  timber  in  the 
forests,  or  hew  stone  in  the  quames.  Even  the  Israelites  had  to  do  forced  laboiu-. 
Kings  have  responsibility  to  their  people,  as  weU  as  the  people  to  then-  kings. 
God's  laws  were  violated  by  Solomon  (Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9).  Show  from  history 
the  Nemesis  of  oppression.  Indicate  manife^ilations  of  the  spkit  of  tyranny  in 
business,  in  homes,  schools,  &c. 

T.  Idolatky,  Solomon  erected  temples  to  Ashtoreth,  MUcom,  and  Chemosh. 
Describe  the  idolatries  specified.  All  idolatry  sternly  fovliiJ.len.  The  cultus  of 
these  deities  hideously  cruel,  dark,  impm-e.  Heathenism  degrades  man  and  dis- 
honours God.  Shdw  the  steps  which  led  Solomon  to  the  commission  of  such 
egregious  sin.  (1)  lie  ivas  broad  in  his  views,  far  advanced  from  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  often  couvers ed  with  wise  men  of  other  creeds.  Slowly 
he  lost  his  sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  truth  revealed  to  him.  He  saw  what 
was  true  in  other  systems,  but  meantime  lost  his  horror  at  what  was  false  in  them. 
This  one  of  the  special  perils  of  our  age  ;  point  it  out  (2)  He  wished  all  that  was 
connected  with  him  to  reflect  his  own  magnificence.  It  was  not  enough  that  his 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  at  hberty  to  worship  their  idols ;  they  must  do  it 
splendidlj-,  if  at  all,  for  his  glory  was  concerned  in  tkeir  acts.  (3)  He  would  please 
amd  attract  surrounding  nations.  This  partly  for  commercial  ends,  chiefly  for 
personal  glory.  Base  motives  lead  to  false  pohcy,  and  false  pohcy  prepares  for 
national  ruin. 

Conclusion. — 1.  The  possibility  ofrwin  to  those  whose  religious  advantages  are 
greatest. 

2.  The  retribution  heavier  in  proportion  <u  the  oj^enee  ie  aggravated  by  neg- 
lected warning. — A.  B. 

Vers.  9 — 13. — Solomon's  Fall.    The  dark  omen  that  marred  the  brightneBS  of 
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Solomon's  second  vision  (ch.  ix.  6)  has  come  to  be  fulfillei  He  was  forewarned  of 
danger  and  yet  has  fallen  into  it.  The  splendour  of  royal' circumstance  remained 
the  same,  but  how  completely  has  his  true  glory  departed  I  "  How  is  the  gold 
become  dim  and  the  fine  gold  changed  1 "  The  smile  of  God  that  rested  as  glad 
sunshine  on  his  head,  has  ttu'ned  to  "anger."  The  cause  of  the  change  is  in  the 
secresy  of  his  own  soul.  The  Scripture  nai-rative  is  silent  about  the  course  of  his 
inner  life,  the  pliases  of  thought  and  feeling  through  which  he  may  have  passed  ; 
BO  that  this  sudden  note  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  the  harmony  strikes  us  with 
Bometliiug  of  sad  surprise.  Enough,  however,  is  said  to  show  that  it  was  a  moral 
change  in  the  man  himself.  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  not  changed  in  Hia 
pm-pose  or  method  ;  it  is  Solomon  whose  "  heart  is  turned  from  him."  How  far 
this  was  a  fatal  change,  a  real  apostasy,  we  know  not.  We  need  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  pm-ely  speculative  question  as  to  whether  he  ever  recovered  from  Ms 
fall ;  his  later  writings  suggest  at  least  the  hope  that  it  was  so.  Enough  for  ns 
now  to  note  the  facts,  to  trace  the  causes,  and  learn  the  lessons.  Certain  broad 
principles  of  moral  life  are  here  strikingly  illustrated. 

L  The  treachery  of  HtrMAN  nature.  Beneath  the  fairest  exterior  there  may 
be  latent  germs  of  evil  that  only  need  outward  incentives  to  develop  themselves  into 
disastrous  issues.  Even  the  inspirations  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  raptures  of 
religious  emotion  may  have  underlying  them  tendencies  to  the  grossest  forms  of 
folly  and  the  lowest  deeps  of  sin  and  shame.  Solomon  was  sincere  enough  in  his 
earlier  piety,  but  too  UtQe  alive  to  the  slumbering  forces  of  evU  that  he  bore  within 
him.  His  moral  history  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  own  proverb  :  "  He  that  trusteth 
in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool "  (Prov.  xxviii.  26).  An  Arab  tradition  says  that  in  the 
staff  on  which  he  leaned  there  was  a  worm  which  was  secretly  gnawing  it  asunder. 
That  worm  was  the  hidden  corruption  of  his  moral  nature.  It  is  a  solemn  lesson: 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  We  can  look  upon  no 
form  of  wrong-doing  in  others  without  being  reminded  that  there  is  something  akin 
to  it  in  ourselves.  Concealed  in  our  own  bosoms  there  is  that  which  might  possibly 
develop  into  similar  issues.  Our  only  security  lies  in  the  triumph  of  that  gracious 
Divine  power  that  can  thoroughly  purge  the  fountain  of  the  heart,  and  destroy  there 
the  very  germs  of  evU. 

II.  The  base  uses  to  which  the  highest  advantages  OF  life  mat  bk  per- 
verted BY  THE  WAYWARD  HEART.  Solomon's  greatness  became  the  occasion  and 
aggravation  of  his  fall.  His  royal  magnificence  fostered  "the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life."  His  consciousness  of  power  degenerated  into 
tyranny  (1  Kings  xii.  4;  1  Sam.  viii.  11).  The  wealth  of  his  emotional  nature 
took  the  form  of  ilhcit  love  and  boundless  self-indulgence.  His  studious  interest  in 
Nature  induced  the  dream  of  occult  mysterious  powers  in  material  things,  and  the 
practice  of  magic  arts.  His  intercourse  with  men  of  other  nations  led  to  his 
catching  the  infection  of  their  idolatries,  until  at  last  the  rival  temples  of  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth,  with  aU  their  cruel  and  abominable  rites,  frowned  darkly 
upon  OHvet,  over  against  the  glorious  house  of  the  Lord  on  Mount  Moriah.  So 
fatally  may  the  noblest  personal  endowments  and  the  richest  advantages  of  life 
foster  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  heart  when  once  it  has  surrendered  itself  to  their 
eontroL  If  it  be  true  that  "  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  it  is  equally 
true  that  nothing  is  so  good  but  that  the  spirit  of  evU  may  transform  it  into  an 
instrument  of  moral  injxiry.  The  fascinations  of  outward  hfe  are  fuU  of  danger  when 
that  spirit  lm-k>  within.  The  wealth  of  a  man's  intellectual  resources,  the  multitude 
of  his  possessions,  the  range  of  his  influence,  do  but  put  into  his  hands  the  more 
abondoat  means  of  wrong-doing  when  his  heart  is  not  loyal  to  the  good  and  traa. 

••  The  fairest  things  below  the  sky 
Give  but  a  flattering  Ught ; 
We  must  suspect  some  dauger  nigh. 
Where  we  possess  dehght." 

This  idea  is  not  to  be  carried  too  far.  Life  would  be  intolerable  on  the  principl* 
of  universal  suspicion  and  distraBt.    The  great  Father  of  aU  would  have  His  childriMi 
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twe  and  enjoy  freely  the  good  of  every  kind  that  falls  to  their  lot.  But  let  them 
beware  lest  the  spii-it  of  evil,  in  some  form  of  outward  charm,  through  some  secret 
avenue  of  soul  or  sense,  should  gain  an  entrance  to  the  citadel  of  their  heart,  and 
•'  turn  it  away  "  from  Him. 

III.  The  certainty  of  Divine  keteibutions.  Solomon  cannot  sin  with  impunity. 
Ris  personal  defection  involves  the  throne  in  dishouovu*  and  the  whole  nation  in 
discord  and  sorrow.  He  had  been  forewarned  that  it  should  be  so,  aud  the  threat- 
enings  of  God  are  as  sm*e  as  Ilis  promises.  What  is  God's  "anger"  but  just  the 
reverse  side  of  that  faitlifulness  that  secm-es  the  purposes  of  His  grace?  TN'liat  are 
His  judgments  but  tlie  severer  methods  of  His  holy  love  ?  An  inexorable  Nt-mesis 
tracks  the  path  of  the  transgressor;  not  a  mere  blind  fate — not  a  mere  impersonal 
law  of  moral  sequence — but  a  Divine  will  aud  power,  pledged  to  vindicate  the  cause 
of  eternal  righteousness.  It  uiay  follow  him  slowly,  as  with  "leaden  foot,"'  but 
sooner  or  later  it  overtakes  him.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"  &c.  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8). 
And  though  one  oulj'  may  sow  the  evil  seed,  how  many,  often,  are  the  reapers  I 
"The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,"  &c.  No  man  can  "perish 
alone  in  his  iniquity."  According  to  the  range  of  his  social  relations  so  is  the 
mischief  his  wrong-doing  works.  When  the  king  falls,  how  many  tail  with  himl 
The  laws  of  God 

"  must  work  their  will, 
Whatever  human  heart  niHy  blted  ; 
And  more  than  they  who  do  the  ill 
Must  suffer  for  the  evil  deed." 

IV.  The  mercy  that  tempers  Divine  judgments.  The  execntion  of  the 
sentence  is  both  delayed  and  modified.  Not  in  Solomon's  own  reign  shall  the 
thing  be  done ;  "  nor  shall  the  kingdom  be  wholly  torn  from  his  house  "  (vers.  12, 13). 
This  is  partly  from  tender  regard  for  the  sacred  memory  of  David  his  father,  and 
partly,  we  may  believe,  in  mercy  to  himseK,  that  space  may  be  given  him  for  re- 
pentance (see  Psa.  Ixxxix.  30—37).  We  have  here  a  type  and  example  of  the  general 
method  of  God's  ways.  "  In  wrath  he  remembers  mercy."  Something  >  i  gracious 
forbearance  is  seen  in  the  severest  of  His  judgments.  His  chastisements  are  fatherly. 
And  beneath  the  darkest  providences  and  the  sternest  retributions  there  is  the 
steady  flow  of  a  loving-kindness  that  endures  throughout  all  generations,  the  strength 
of  ft  covenant  that  shall  never  be  broken. — W. 

Vers.  9 — 18. — After  the  consecration  of  the  temple  Solomon  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  his  reign,  both  in  a  spuitual  and  temporal  pi  >int  of  view.  His  fame 
Mid  his  dominion  continued  to  increase.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  far 
East  to  pay  him  homage.  From  this  summit  of  gli>r3'  lie  had  a  sudden  and  shame- 
ful fall,  and  became  all  but  an  apostate.  This  son  of  Da\'id,  whose  high  honour  it 
was  to  have  built  and  consecrated  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  this  heir  of  the  promises 
on  which  hung  the  salvation  of  mankind,  sank  into  idolatry.  The  causes  of  his  fall 
were — 1st,  Peide  :  he  forgot  to  give  glory  to  God.  2ud,  Lust  :_  strange  women  enticed 
him  alter  strange  gods  (ch.  xi.  3).  The  tail  of  Solomon  repeats  in  a  manner  the  features 
of  the  first  transgression.  It  began  in  the  desire  to  be  as  God,  and  was  consummated 
in  the  gratification  of  the  flesh.  Its  emphatic  warning  to  all  God's  people  is,  "Let 
him  that  thiuketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall "  (1  Cor.  x.  12).  Chastisement 
from  God  is  the  consequence  of  this  faU.  God  had  afready  warned  Solomon  that 
His  most  glorious  promises  were  contingent  on  obedience  to  His  commands.  "  If 
thou  walk  in  my  ways,"  &c.  (ch.  iii.  13,  14).  God  chastens  Solomon  because  He 
loves  him,  and  does  not  altogether  take  His  mercy  from  him,  since  He  still  leave* 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  his  descendants.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  with  its  blend- 
ing of  bitterness  and  repentance,  is  perhaps  the  ripening  Iruit  of  this  mercifui 
•everitjy. — ^E.  de  ft 
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Solomon's  adveebaries. —  As  the  his- 
torian has  collected  together  in  chs.  vi., 
vii.,  viii.  all  the  information  he  can  con- 
vey respecting  the  temple,  and  in  chs.  ix., 
X.  all  the  scattered  notices  respecting  Solo- 
mon's power  and  greatness,  so  here  he 
arranges  in  one  section  the  history  of 
Solomon's  adversaries.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  following  records  stand  in 
due  chronological  order.  The  enmities  here 
mentioned  did  not  date  from  the  deli- 
very of  the  message  of  which  we  have  just 
heard ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hatred  and  oppo- 
sition of  Hadad  and  Rezon  began  at  an  early 
period,  though  not  the  earhest  (ch.  v.  4),  of 
Solomon's  reiga.  It  was  only  in  his  later 
life,  however,  that  they  materially  affected 
his  position  and  rule  ;  hence  it  is  that  they 
are  brought  before  us  at  this  stage  of  the 
history,  and  also  because  they  are  manifestly 
regarded  M  ohastisementa  for  Solomon's 
sin. 

Ver.  14. — And  the  Lord  stirred  up  an 
adversary  unto  Solomon,  Hadad  [In  ver.  17 
written  Adad,  HIX.  Apparently  this,  like 
Pharaoh,  was  a  title  rather  than  a  name. 
And,  Like  Pharaoh,  it  is  said  to  mean  the  sun. 
It  was  borne  by  a  king  of  Edom  in  very 
early  times,  Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  xxxvi.  35,  39  (in 
the  latter  verse,  as  in  ch.  xxv.  15,  HaJar  is 
probably  a  clerical  error  for  Hadad,  as  the 
name  stands  in  1  Chron.  i  30,  50,  1  and 
*1  being  so  very  much  aUke.  Ge-^enius, 
however,  contends  that  Hadar  is  the  true 
readincr),  and  was  also  a  favourite  name 
with  the  kings  of  Syria,  especially  in  the 
forms  Benhadad,  Hadadezer]  the  Edomlte : 
be  was  of  tlie  king's  seed  in  Edom. 

Ver.  15.— For  it  came  to  pass,  when  David 
was  in  Edom  [2  Sam.  viii.  14.  But  the  text 
is  pecuUar.  Instead  of  "  in  Edom  "  we  have 
•'  with  Edom,"  D1XT1X,  unless  we  take  HX 
to  be  the  mark  of  the  accusative,  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  verb  to  govern.  Keil  inter- 
prets, "When  Band  had  to  do  with  Edom." 
Biihr  refers  to  1  Chron.  xx.  5,  and  Gen.  xix. 
4,  but  they  are  not  strictly  parallel,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  text  is  slightly  con-upt,  as 
the  LXX.,  S}T.,  ani  Arab,  must  have  had 
mDHQ  instead  of  nVH^  before  them  "  when 
David  smote  Edom."  The  LXX.,  e.g.,  reads 
iv  rif  iS,o\o9pivacu.  c.  r.  X.  It  was  only  vica- 
riously, however,  that  David  smot»  Edom,  or 


was  in  Edom.    According  to  1  Chron.  xviii. 

12,  Abishai  slew  18,000  Edomites,  while 
Psa.  Ix.  (title)  represents  Joab  as  having 
slain  12,000  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
The  two  brothers  were  both  in  L  igh  command, 
or  Abishai  may  have  been  detailed  by  Joab  to 
this  service] ,  and  Joab  the  captain  of  the 
host  was  gone  up  to  bury  the  slain  [The 
commentators  gener.illy  are  agreed  that 
these  are  the  Israehtes  slain  by  the  Edomites 
during  an  invasion  of  Israel,  and  not  either 
the  Edomites  or  Israeliti  s  slain  in  the  valley 
of  Salt] ,  after  he  had  smitten  [rather,  that 
he  smote.  This  is  the  apodosis]  every  male  in 
Edom.  [This  is,  of  com-se,  hyperbolical  (cf. 
"  all  Israel  "  below).  It  is  clear  that  the 
whole  Edomite  nation  did  not  perieh.  The 
words  point  to  a  terrible  slaughter  (cf.  1 
ClaoM.  xviii.  13)  among  th(^  men  of  war. 
Possibly  the  cruelties  of  the  Edomites  (com- 
pare Psa.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  Obad.  10 — 14)  had  pro- 
voked this  act  of  retribution,  as  to  which  see 
Deut.  XX.  13.] 

Ver.  16. — For  six  months  did  Joah  remain 
there  with  all  Israel  [i.e.,  the  entire  army, 
as  in  ch.  xvi.  16,  17] ,  until  he  had  cut  off 
every  male  in  Edom. 

Ver.  17.— That  Hadad  fled  [This  word 
excludes  the  idea  that  he  was  carried  ofE  in 
infancy  by  servants,  something  hke  Joash, 
2  Kings  xi.  2] ,  he  and  certain  Edomites  of 
his  father's  servants  with  htin,  to  go  into 
Egypt  [cf.  Matt.  ii.  13]  ;  H9,dad  being  yet 
a  little  child.  [The  words  used  of  Solomon 
ch.  iii.  7.] 

Ver.  18.— And  they  arose  out  of  Midlan 
[a  name  of  wide  and  somewhat  varied  sig- 
nificance. Mi'liaii  embraces  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Exod.  ii.  15, 
21  riii.  1),  and  stretches  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Palestine.  Tiie  term  has  been  com- 
pared with  our  "Arabia."  And  the  imletinite- 
ness  arises  in  both  instances  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.,  that  the  country  was  almost  en- 
tirely desert.  Mi  lian  would  thusexteud  along 
the  back  or  east  of  Edom.  There  is  no  need, 
consequently  (with  Thenius),  to  read  jll^p 
i.e.,  their  dwelhng.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  the  LXX.  reads  U  Ttjc  TroXewf 
Mahnft,  and  some  of  the  geographers  do 
mention  a  city  of  that  name  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Elauitic  gulf] ,  and  came  to 
Paran  [Elsewhere  Mount  Paran,  Hab.  iii.  3 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  a  desert  and  mountainous 
tract  Iving  between  Arabia  Petrsea,  Pales- 
tine, ;md  Idumaea  (see  Num.  x.  12 ;  xiii. 
3,  27;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1;  Deut.  i.  1),  and 
comprehending  the  desert  of  Et  Tih.  It  is 
difficult  to  identify  it  with  greater  precision, 
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but  it  has  been  connected  with  the  beantifnl 
Wddy  Feiran,  near  Mount  Serbal,  in  the 
Sinaitic  range,  which  would  agree  fairly  well 
with  our  narrative] :  and  they  took  men  with 
them  out  of  Paran  {_&b  guides  through  the 
desert,  and  possibly  as  a  protection  also] , 
and  came  to  Egypt  [The  direct  route  from 
Edom  to  Egypt  would  be  across  the  desert 
of  Et  Tih — practically  the  route  of  the  cara- 
van of  pilgrims  from  Mecca.  But  this  does 
not  settle  the  position  of  Paran,  as  the  text 
seems  to  hint  that  the  fugitives  did  not 
proceed  direct  from  Edom.  They  may  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  first  instance  amongst 
the  tribes  of  Midian ;  or  they  may  have 
diverged  from  the  straight  course  through 
fear],  unto  Pliaraoh  king  of  Egypt  [This 
cannot  have  been  the  Pharaoh  who  was 
Solomon's  father-in-law,  for  in  the  first 
place,  the  flight  was  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  secondly,  a  prince  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  these  fugitives  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  form  an  alliance  with  their  great  enemy. 
It  may  have  been  Psusennes  11.] ;  which  gave 
Mm  an  house,  and  appointed  Mm  victuals 
[i.e.,  certain  cities  or  officers  were  charged 
with  his  maintenance,  though,  as  his  rela- 
tions with  the  royal  family  were  so  extremely 
intimate  (vers.  19 — 22),  he  may  have  been  fed 
from  the  royal  table],  and  gave  him  land. 

Ver.  19. — And  Hadad  found  great  favour 
In  the  slglit  of  Fliaraoh,  so  that  he  gave 
hiTn  to  Wife  the  Bister  of  his  own  wife,  the 
lister  of  Tahpenes  [LXX.  QeKtfiiva.  "No 
name  that  has  any  near  resemblance  to 
either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been 
found  among  those  of  the  period  "  (Poole, 
Diet.  Bib.  iii.  1431).  Kawlinson  adds  that 
the  monuments  of  that  age  are  extremely 
■canty]  tlie  queen.  [Heb.  r\y2i  the  word 
generally  used  of  the  queen  mother  (as  in 
ch.  XV.  13).  Here,  and  in  2  Zings  x.  13, 
however,  it  is  used  of  the  queen  consort.] 

Ver.  20. — And  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  bare 
hini  Qenuhatli  his  son  [otherwise  unknown], 
whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house 
[A  significant  token  of  his  adoption  into  the 
royal  family.  The  weaning,  which  generally 
took  place  in  the  second,  sometimes  third, 
(2  Mace.  vii.  27)  year,was  clearly  a  much  more 
marked  occasion  in  the  ancient  East  than 
it  is  among  ourselves  (Gen.xxi.  8;  1  Sam. 
L  24)] :  and  Genubath  was  in  Pharaoh's 
household  among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh,  [i.e. 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  Efrypiian  harem.] 

Ver.  21. — And  when  Hadad  heard  In  Egypt 
that  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that 
Joab  the  captain  of  the  host  was  dead  [It 
comes  out  very  significantly  here  what  a 
name  of  terror  Joab's  had  been  in  Edom, 
and  how  deep  was  the  impression  which  his 
bloody  vengeance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  had  made]  Hadad  said  to  Pharaoh. 


Let  me  depart  [Heb.  send  me  awai/l ,  that 

1  may  go  to  mine  own  country.  [Eawlin- 
son  cites  Herod,  iii.  132—137;  v.  25,  35, 
106,  107,  to  show  that  refugees  at  Oriental 
courts  must  obtain  permission  to  leava 
them.] 

Ver.  22. — ^Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  htm. 
But  what  hast  thou  lacked  with  me,  that, 
behold,  thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  owa 
country?  [The  natural  inquiry  of  Eastern 
courtesy.]  And  he  answered.  Nothing: 
howbeit  let  me  go  in  any  wise.  [Heb.  thou 
shah  surely  send  me  away.  Eawlinsou  says, 
"  There  is  a  remarkable  abruptness  in  this 
termination."  But  we  must  remember  how 
unfinished,  to  our  eyes,  Scripture  narratives 
constantly  seem.  There  is  no  need,  conse- 
quently, to  suspect  any  accidental  omission 
from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.,  it  is 
true,  adds,  "  and  Ader  departed,"  &c.,  but 
this  may  be  inferred  from  vers.  14,  25.  And 
Hadad's  persistent  desire  to  depart,  for 
which  he  assigns  no  reason,  is  suggestive 
of  the  thoughts  which  were  stirring  in  his 
soul.  "The  keen  remembrance  of  his 
native  land,  his  lost  kingdom,  and  the 
slaughter  of  all  his  house,  gathered  strength 
within  bim  ;  and  all  the  ease  and  princely 
honour  which  he  enjoyed  in  Egypt  availed 
not  against  the  claims  of  ambition,  ven- 
geance, and  patriotism  "  (Kitto).] 

Ver.  28.— And  God  stirred  him  up  another 
adversary  [almost  identical  with  ver.  14] , 
Rezon  the  son  of  F.11a,da.h  [Often  identified 
with  the  Hezion  of  ch.  xv.  18,  but  on  insuf- 
ficient grounds.  Whether  he  was  a  usurper, 
who  had  dethroned  Hadad  (see  Jos.,  Ant., 
vi.  5.  2),  or  an  officer  of  Hadadezer's  who 
escaped  either  before  or  after  the  battle  of 

2  Sam.  viii.  8 — 5,  is  uncertain.  The  follow- 
ing words  agree  equally  well  with  either  sup- 
position] ,  which  fled  from  his  lord  Hadad- 
ezer  king  of  Zobah. 

Ver.  24. — And  he  gathered  men  unto  him, 
and  became  captain  over  a  band  [either  ot 
rebels  before  or  of  fugitives  after  the  defeat] , 
when  David  slew  them  of  Zobah  [Of  Zobah, 
not  in  Heb.  "  Them  "  must  mean  the  Syrian 
army] :  and  they  went  to  Damascus,  and 
dwelt  therein  [As  David  put  garrisons  in 
Syria  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  6),  this  must 
have  been  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Syrians.  But  Keil  argues  that  it  cannot 
have  been  in  the  middle  or  later  part  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  inasmuch  as  Solomon  must 
have  been  lord  of  Damascus,  or  he  could  not 
have  built  Palmyra.  But  it  is  not  so  incon- 
trovertibly  settled  that  Solomon  did  build 
Palmyra  (see  on  ch.  ix.  18)  as  to  make  this 
argument  of  much  weight.  And  even  if  it 
were,  we  might  still  fix  the  reign  of  Rezon  at 
"an  earher  period  of  Solomon's  sway.  Sea 
below] ,  and  reigned,  [i.e.,  the  band  or  troop 
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of  Eezon,  either  in  the  confusion  of  the  de- 
feat, or  iu  some  subsequent  time  of  anarchy, 
took  possession  of  Damascus,  and  he,  it 
would  seem,  usurped  the  crown.  The  word 
"  reigned,"  however  (plural),  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  plurals  which  precede  it.  The 
insertionofone"yod"0D'7DM  for  Is'^D^I) 
gives  the  sense  "  they  made  him  king,"  which 
would  certainly  be  preferable,  if  the  emen- 
dation were  not  puxely  conjectural. 

Ver.  25. — And  he  was  an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon  [We  are  not 
compelled,  however,  to  beheve  that  his 
reigu  lasted  "  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 
This  last  expression  is  to  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable latitude.  It  is  an  Orientahsm. 
At  the  time  of  ch.  v.  4,  neither  Hadad  nor 
Eezon  was  giving  Solomon  any  trouble], 
beside  the  mischief  wMch  Hadad  did  [Heb. 
omits  did.  Tue  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
(see  Ewald,  277d  (2),  2926,  note)  is  difficult. 
Literally,  "  and  with  the  evil  which  Hadad," 
&o.  (comp,  ver.  1  of  this  chapter,  "and  with 
the  daughter,"  &c.,  with  Exod.  i.  14,  Heb.) 
The  LXX.  reconstructs  the  text,  making 
the  following  words,  "  and  he  abhoned," 
&o.,  apply  to  Hadad;  and  altering  Syria 
(Qia)  into  Edom  (DIS)  to  suit.  But  it 
is  far  better  to  vmderstand  n^I^  (with 
our  Authorized  Version) ;  i.e.,  beside  the 
mischief  which  Hadad  did  (or,  "  beside  the 
mischief  of  Hadad,"  Ewald).  *'  And  he 
(Rezon)  abhorred,"  <feo.  Hadad's  enmity 
has  already  been  described  (vers.  17 — 22), 
and  the  historian  has  passed  on  to  the  case 
of  Eezon.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he 
should  now  suddenly  recur  exclusively  to 
Hadad.  It  is  very  natural  for  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  account  of  Eezon,  to  re- 
mind us  that  all  this  was  in  addition  to  the 
mischief  wrought  by  Hadad]  :  and  he  ab- 
horred [Heb.  loathed]  Israel,  and  reigned 
over  Syria. 

Ver.  26. — ^And  Jeroboam  [Viewed  in  the 
light  of  their  history,  the  names  Jeroboam 
and  Rehoboam  are  both  instructive.  The 
first  means,  "  "Whose  people  ai'e  many ;  "  the 
second,  *'  Enlarger  of  the  people."  The 
latter  might  almost  have  been  bestowed  in 
irony,  the  former  by  way  of  parody]  the  son 
of  Nebat  [The  case  of  Jeroboam  is  now 
related  at  much  greater  length,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  imjjortance  of  the  rebellion 
at  the  time,  as  because  of  its  bearing  on  the 
later  history  of  Israel.  It  led  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  kingdom  and  the  schism  in  the 
Ghorch.  It  was  the  tirst  great  symptom  of 
the  decadence  of  the  power  of  Solomon ;  of 
his  decline  in  piety  we  have  had  many  indi- 
cations.  We  see  in  it  an  indication  that 
the  Hebrew  eommonwealth  has  passed  its 


zenith'',  an  Ephrathlte  [f.«.,  Ephraimite; 
cf.  Judg.  xii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  i.  1.  Ejihraun 
was  the  ancient  rival  of  Judah,  and  by 
reason  of  its  numbers,  position,  &c.,  might 
well  aspire  to  the  headship  of  the  tribes 
(Gen.  xlix.  26;  xl\'iii.  19;  Dent,  xxxui.  17; 
Josh.  xvii.  17)]  of  Zereda  [Mentioned  here 
only,  unless  it  is  identical  with  Zeredathah 
(2  Chron.  iv.  17)  or  Zarthan  (Josh.  iii.  16; 
1  Eongs  iv.  12)  in  the  Jordan  vaUey. 
That  this  place  was  apparently  situate 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  is  no  argument 
against  the  identification  (Bahr),  for  an 
Ephrathite  might  surely  be  born  out  of 
Ephraim.  It  is,  however,  observable  that 
Zereda  has  the  definite  article  (similarly 
fi  ^apiipa  in  the  LXX.,  but  this  place  is  lo- 
cated in  Mount  Ephraim),  which  Zarthan, 
&c.,  have  not.  Hence  it  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Zererath  of  Judg.  vii.  22.  In  fact, 
some  MSS.  read  iTJ^V  there  instead  of  iT^lV 
and  T  and  T  are  not  only  etymologically 
interchangeable,  but  are  also  extremely 
liable  to  be  confused  (see  above  on  ver.  14)] , 
Solomon's  servant  [i.e.,  officer ;  cf.  ver.  28] , 
whose  mother's  name  was  Zeroah  [i.e., 
leprous.  His  mother's  name  is  recorded, 
probably  because  his  father,  having  died 
early,  was  comparatively  unknown.  But  it  ia 
not  impossible  that  the  similarity  either 
with  Zeruiah  (cf.  ch.  i.  7)  or  Zererah  liad 
something  to  do  with  its  preseiTation.  The 
people  would  not  readily  forget  that 
Solomon's  other  great  adversary  was  the 
son  of  Zeruiah.  And  we  have  many  proofs 
how  much  the  Jews  afi'ected  the  jingle  of 
similar  words] ,  even  he  lifted  up  his  [Heb. 
a]  hand  [i.e.,  rebelled.  Synonymous  ex- 
pression 2  Sam.  xviii.  28 ;  xx.  21.  Observe, 
we  have  no  history  or  account  of  this  rebel- 
Uon  except  in  the  LXX.,  but  merely  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it]  against  the 
king. 

Ver.  27. — And  this  was  the  cause  [or, 
this  is  the  account;  this  is  how  it  came  about. 
Same  words  Josh.  v.  4,  and  ch.  ix.  15.  We 
have  here  a  long  parenthesis,  explaining  the 
origin,  &o.,  of  Jeroboam's  disaiJection]  that 
he  lifted  up  his  hand  [Heb.  a  hand]  against 
the  king.  Solomon  built  Millo  [see  on  ch. 
ix.  15] ,  and  repaired  the  breaches  [These 
words  convey  the  impression  that  Solomon 
renewed  the  decayed  or  destroyed  parts  of 
the  wall.  But  (1)  "liip  does  not  mean  re- 
fair,  except  indirectly.  It  means  he  c/o-ed, 
shut.  And  (2)  }^"12  sing,  refers  to  one  breach 
or  opening.  Moreover  (3)  it  was  not  so 
long  since  the  wall  was  built  (2  Sam.  v.  9). 
It  could  hardly,  therefore,  have  decayed, 
and  there  had  been  no  siege  to  cause  a 
breach.  We  must  understand  the  word,  con- 
sequently, not  of  a  part  broken  down,  bat 
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of  a  portion  unbuilt.  TVe  have  elsewhere 
suggested  that  this  was  the  breach  in  the  line 
of  circunivallation,  caused  by  the  Tyropaeon 
valley,  and  that  the  Millo  was  the  bank,  or 
rampart  which  closed  it.  And  to  this  view 
the  words  of  the  text  lend  some  confirma- 
tion] of  the  city  of  David  his  father.  [As 
Millo  was  built  about  the  25th  year  of 
Solomon's  reign  (ch.  ix.  15),  we  are  en- 
abled to  fix  ajiproximately  the  date  of 
Jeroboam's  rebeuion.  It  was  apparently 
about  tea  or  twelve  years  before  Solomon's 
doath. 

Ver.  28. — And  the  man  Jeroboam  was  a 
mighty  man  of  valour  [same  expression  Judg. 
vi.  12  ;  xi.  1  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  1  ;  2  Kings  xv.  20. 
In  Ruth  ii.  1  it  hardly  seems  to  imply  valour 
so  much  as  wealth  (as  A.  V.)  :  and  Solomon 
seeing  the  young  man  that  he  was  indus- 
trious [Heb.  doing  work],  he  made  him 
ruler  over  all  the  charge  [Heb.  appointed 
Mm  to  all  the  burden]  of  the  house  of 
Joseph.  [The  tribe  of  Ephraim,  with  its 
cnnstant  envy  of  Judah,  must  have  been 
mortified  to  find  themselves  employed — 
though  it  was  but  in  the  modified  service 
of  Israelites — on  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem. Their  murmuriugs  revealed  to  Jero- 
boam the  unpopularity  of  Solomon,  and 
perhaps  suggested  thoughts  of  overt  rebel- 
lion to  his  mind.] 

Ver.  99. — And  It  came  to  pass  at  that 
time  [a  general  expression  =  "  when  he  was 
tims  employed  "]  when  [Heb.  that]  Jero- 
boam went  out  of  Jerusalem  that  [Heb. 
and] ,  the  prophet  Ahljah  the  Shilonite [i.e., 
of  Shiloh,  as  is  expres^sed  ch.  xiv.  2 — i, 
where  see  notes.  He  too,  therefore,  was  an 
Epbraimite  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  This  portion  of 
the  history  is  probably  derived  from  his  writ- 
ings (2  Chron.  ix.  29).  We  may  be  pretty 
sure  tnat  Nathan  was  now  dead]  found  him 
in  the  way ;  and  he  [i.e.,  Ahijah.  Ewald 
nndtrstands  Jeroboam  to  be  meant,  and 
would  see  iu  the  new  garment  his  "  spl-^ntUd 
robe  of  office"]  h:U  clad  himself  with  a 

nev  garment  [HC'Pb'  same  word  as  nppb' 
such  transpositions  of  letters  being  commou. 
The  simlah  was  the  outer  garment  (Gen. 
ix.  23  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  10,  &c.),  whicli  served  at 
night  as  a  covering  (Deut.  xxii.  17).  It 
was  probably  idcuiical  in  shape,  &c.,  with 
the  camel's-hair  burnous,  or  abba,  worn  by 
the  Arabs  at  the  pre-ent  day  (of.  Condcr,  pp. 
318,  342),  and  being  almost  a  square  would 
lend  itself  well  to  division  into  twelve 
parts]  ;  and  they  two  were  alone  in  the 
field  [i.e.,  open  country.] 

Ver.  30.— And  Ahijah  caught  [This 
English  word  almost  implies  that  it  was 
Jeroboam's  garment  (of.  Gen.  xxiix.  12)  ; 
bat  the  original  simply  means  "  lai<l  hold 


ot"]  the  new  garment  that  was  on  him, 
and  rent  [same  word  as  in  vers.  11,  12,  13] 
it  in  twelve  pieces.  [The  first  instance  of 
an  "  acted  parable  "  (Rawhnscn).] 

Ver.  31. — And  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take 
thee  ten  pieces :  foi  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the 
kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and 
will  give  ten  tribes  [KeU  iuaists  that 
"ten"  is  here  mentioned  merely  as  the 
number  of  completeness ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  to  be  understood  symboUcally  and  not 
arithmetically.  He  further  states  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  king.lom  of  Jeroboam  only 
consisted  of  nine  tribes,  that  of  Simeon 
being  practically  surrounded  by  the  territory 
of  Judah,  and  so  becoming  incorporated  in 
the  southern  kingdom.  But  surely,  if  that 
had  been  the  idea  in  the  prophet's  mind,  it 
would  have  been  better  expressed  had  he 
torn  off  one  piece  from  the  garment  and 
given  the  rest,  undivided,  to  Jeroboam 
(Biihr).  And  the  reference  to  the  number  ol 
the  tribes  is  unmistakable.  As  to  Simeon, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  part 
that  tribe,  if  it  still  existed,  took  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  See  on  ch.  xix.  3.  Its 
members  had  long  been  scattered  (Gen.  xlix. 
7),  and  it  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  has 
already  disappeared  from  the  history.  But 
even  if  it  had  a  corporate  existence  and  did 
follow  the  lead  of  Judah,  still  that  is  not  con- 
clusive on  the  question,  for  we  know  not  only 
that  the  historian  uses  round  numbers,  but 
also  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  exact  state- 
ments, as  the  next  verse  proves]  to  thee. 

Ver.  32. — But  he  shall  have  one  tribe 
[LXX.  Siio  OKriTrTpa.  Some  would  understand 
"  one  tribe,  in  addition  to  Judah,"  but 
compare  ch.  xii.  20,  "  tribe  of  Judah  only," 
and  see  note  on  ver.  13.  Possibly  neither 
Judah  nor  Benjamin  is  here  to  be  thought 
of  separately.  In  ch.  xii.  21,  and  2  Chron. 
xi.  3,  23,  they  are  both  reckoned  to  Eeho- 
boam.  They  might  be  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  one,  inasmuch  as  they  enclosed  the 
Holy  City  (Seb.  Schmidt),  the  Une  of  divi- 
sion passing  right  through  the  temple 
platform.  But  it  is  perhaps  safer,  in  view 
of  ch.  xii.  20.  to  understand  the  term  of 
Judah,  compared  with  which  large  and 
influential  tribe  "  little  Benjamin "  was 
hardly  deserving  of  separate  mention)  for 
my  servant  David's  sake,  and  for  Jeriisa- 
lem's  sake  [see  on  vers.  12,  13J,  the  city 
which  I  have  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 

Ver.  33.— Because  that  they  [The  LXX. 
has  the  singular  throughout,  and  so  have 
all  the  translations,  except  the  Chaldee. 
But  the  plural  is  to  be  retained,  the  import 
being  that  Solomon  was  not  alone  in  his 
idolatrous   leanings ;    or  it  may  turn   our 
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thoughts  to  tlie  actual  idolaters — his  wives 
—whose  guilt  he  shared.  The  singular 
looks  as  if  an  alteration  had  been  made  to 
bruig  the  words  into  harmony  with  the 
context,  and  especially  with  the  concluding 
words  of  this  verse,  "David  his  father."] 
have  forsaken  me,  and  have  worsliipped 
Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians 
[pjlS  a  Chalilee  form.  But  many  MbS. 
read  D>3nS],  Chemosh  the  god  of  the 
Moabites,  and  Milcom  [the  LXX.  haa 
"their  king  the  abomination,"  &Q.,  Koi  rtfi 
l3a(TiK(i  avTwv.  See  note  on  ver.  5] ,  the  god 
of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  have  not 
walked  in  my  ways,  to  do  that  which  is 
right  in  mine  eyes,  and  to  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  judgments,  as  did  David  hlB 
father. 

Ver,  34.— Howbelt  I  will  not  take  the 
whole  kingdom  [Kawhnson  says  the  context 
requires  "■  axight  of  the  kingdom,"  and 
affirms  that  the  Hebrew  will  bear  this 
rendering.     But  he  surely  forgets  that  the 

Hebrew  has  the  def.  art.  n^^Pprsn*  ^3*ni< 
can  only  represent  "  all  the  kingdom,  r»)v 
jSaffiXeiav  bXtjv  (LXX.)    See  Gesen.,  Thesau. 

9.V.  73  d.  It  would  certainly  seem  aa  if 
this  verse  should  speak  of  Solomon's  re- 
taining the  sceptre  during  his  lifetime, 
and  not  of  his  retaining  a  part  of  the 
empire.  But  we  may  not  go  against  the 
grammar]  out  of  his  hand :  but  I  will  mak« 
him  prince  all  the  days  of  his  life  for 
David  my  servant's  sake,  whom  I  chose, 
because  he  kept  my  commandments  and 
my  statutes.  ["  If  Solomon  break  his 
covenant  with  God,  God  will  not  break  his 
covenant  with  the  father  of  Solomon" 
(Hall).] 

Ver.  35.— But  I  wiU  take  the  kingdom 
out  of  his  son's  hand,  and  will  give  it  uato 
thee,  even  ten  tribes. 

Ver.  36. — And  unto  his  son  wlU  I  give 
one  tribe  [cf.  ver.  32,  note] ,  that  David  my 
servant  may  have  a  light  alway  before  mo 
[The  same  expression  is  fouud  in  ch.  xv. 
4 ;  2  Kings  viii.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  7  ;  and 
compare  Psa.  cxxxii.  17.  KeU  would  ex- 
plain it  by  2  Sam.  xxi.  17  ;  but  2  Sam.  xiv. 
7,  "  my  coal  which  is  left,"  appears  to  be  a 
closer  parallel.  The  idea  is  not  that  of  a 
home  (Kawlinson),  but  family,  issue.  We 
speak  of  the  extinction  of  a  family  (Bahr)] 
In  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen 
me  to  put  my  name  there. 

Ver.  37. — And  I  will  take  thee,  and  thou 
■halt  reign  according  to  all  that  thy  soul 
desireth  [We  are  not  justified  in  couciu  ling 
from  these  words  that  Jeroboam  then  liad 
ambitions  designs  upon  the  throne  (K  il). 
They  rather  mean,  '*  as  king,  all  thy  desires 
shall  be  gratified "  (cf.  Dent.  xii.  20  •,  xiv. 


26;  1  Sam.  ii.  16;  2  Sam.  iii.  21).  Baht 
paraphrases  "  thod  shalt  have  the  dominion 
thou  now  strivest  for,"  but  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  proof  that  Jeroboam  at  that  time 
had  ever  meditated  rebellion.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  idea  was  inspired  by  this 
interview] ,  and  shalt  be  king  over  IsraeL 
Ver.  38.— And  it  shall  be,  If  thou  wilt 
hearken  unto  all  that  I  command  thee  [cf. 
ch.  iii.  14 ;  vi.  12  ;  ix,  4] ,  and  wilt  walk  in 
my  ways,  and  do  that  Is  right  In  my  sight, 
to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  command- 
ments, as  David  my  servant  did ;  that  I 
will  be  with  thee  [cf.  ch.  i.  37,  note] ,  and 
build  thee  a  sure  house  [cf.  2  Sam.  vii. 
11,  16;  i.e.,e,  family,  perhaps  dynasty.  Ob- 
serve, however,  there  was  no  promise  to 
Jeroboam,  as  there  was  to  David,  of  an  en- 
during kingdom.  It  was  not  God's  design 
to  take  away  the  kingdom  from  David  in 
peiiiptuity  (ver.  39)] ,  as  I  built  for  David, 
and  will  give  Israel  unto  thee. 

Ver.  39.— And  I  will  for  this  [t.e.,  the 
defection  just  de.-cribed]  afflict  the  seed  of 
David,  but  not  for  ever  [Heb.  all  the  days. 
Cf.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  23,  33,  36.  This  Umitation, 
"  not  for  ever,"  would  seem  to  apply  to 
the  kingdom,  for  it  was  through  the  loss  of 
their  kingdom  that  the  seed  of  David  was 
afflicted.  And  if  so,  it  promises,  if  not  a 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  the  house  of 
David,  at  any  rate  a  renewal  or  continuance 
of  God's  favour.  We  may  perhaps  regard  the 
promise  as  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Not  only  did 
the  kingdom  last  for  nearly  500  years,  but 
the  royal  house  of  David  maintained  its 
position  to  the  time  of  Zerubbabel.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  overlooked  that  He  "  of  whose  kic^- 
doin  there  shall  be  no  end  "  (Luk«  L  33) 
was  the  son  of  David] . 

Ver.  40. — Solomon  sought  therefore  to 
Idll  Jeroboam.  [It  is  often  assumed  that 
bnlomon's  attempt  on  Jeroboam's  life  was 
the  result  of  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah.  And 
our  translation  with  its  "  therefore  "  favours 
this  view.  The  Heb.,  however,  has  simplv 
"  and  Solomon  sought,"  <fto.  And  these 
words  connect  themselves  with  ver.  26, 
"even  he  lifted  up  his  hand,"  <fec.  With 
ver.  27  a  parenthe-^is  begins,  explaiuing 
how  it  came  about  that  Jeroboam  rebelled. 
It  is  knpUed  distinctly  that  it  was  because 
of  Ahijah's  prophecy.  That  prophecy,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  sense  a  justification  of 
treason  or  attack  on  Jeroboam's  part.  The 
fact  that  God  had  revealed  His  purposes  was 
no  reason  why  Jeroboam  should  forestall 
them.  David  knew  and  others  knew  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  king,  but  he  piously 
left  it  for  God,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  And  Jeroboam's 
rebellion  is  the  more  inexcusable,  beoaus* 
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Ahijah  had  expressly  stated  that  Solomon 
was  to  retain  the  kingdom  during  his  life- 
time. However,  "he  lifted  up  his  hand;" 
there  was  some  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and 
Solomon,  because  of  this,  and  not  because 
of  the  prophecy  (of  which,  indeed,  he  may 
never  have  heaid),  sought  to  slay  him.  Nor 
was  the  king  without  justification  in  so  doing. 
Treason  must  be  promptly  suppressed,  and 
treason  against  a  benefactor  (see  ver.  28) 
is  doubly  hau 'al.]  And  Jeroboam  arose, 
and  fled  into  Egypt  [cf.  verse  17,  and  Matt, 
ii.  13.  It  was  the  natural  place  of  refuge] , 
unto  SMshak,  king  of  Egypt  [Shishak  is 
beyond  doubt  the  Shesbonk  I.  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  is  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs  who 
can  be  identified  with  certainty  (see  Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1288).  The  date  of  his  accession 
appears  to  be  somewhere  between  988  and 
980  B.C.  Ab  to  his  invasion  of  Palestine, 
see  on  ch.  xiv.  25.  His  reception  of  Jero- 
boam almost  proves  that  there  has  been  a 
change  of  dynasty,  and  that  the  new  Pharaoh 
was  no  friend  to  Solomon] ,  and  was  in  Egypt 
until  the  death  of  Solomon.  [Compare  again 
Matt.  ii.  15.] 

Ver.  41. — And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wis- 
dom, are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  acts  of  Solomon  7  [The  sources  of  this 
history  are  mentioned  more  epecifically  in 
2  Chron.  a.  29.] 


Ver.  42.— And  the  time  [Heb.  days]  that 
Solomon  reigned  In  Jerusalem  over  all 
Israel  was  forty  years.  [Josephus,  here  as 
elsewhere,  doubles  the  figure,  making  bis 
reign  to  have  lasted  eighty  years.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  but  affords  no  just  groimd 
for  suspicion,  that  each  of  the  first  three 
kings  of  Israel  should  have  reigned  just  forty 
years.  *'  Such  numerical  coincideuces  occur 
in  exact  history.  Saosduchinus,  Chinila- 
danus,  and  Nabopolassar,  three  consecutive 
kings  of  Babylon,  reigned  each  twenty-ono 
years  "  (Eawlinson).] 

Ver.  43 — And  Solomon  slept  with  his 
fathers  [see  note  on  ch.  ii.  10.  For  the 
later  and  often  mythical  accounts  of  Solo- 
mon, see  Ewald,  iii.  pp.  318,  319.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  repentance  is  discussed  by  Keble, 
"  Occasional  Papers,"  pp.  416 — 434] ,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David  his  father;  and 
Rehoboam  his  son  [So  far  as  appears  his 
only  son.  "  Solomon  hath  but  one  son,  and 
he  no  miracle  of  wisdom."  "  Many  a  poor 
man  hath  a  houseful  of  children  by  one 
wife,  whilst  this  great  king  hath  but  one 
son  by  any  housefuls  of  wives"  (Bp.  Hall). 
It  is  worth  remembering  in  this  cormection 
that  Psa.  cxxvii.,  which  speaks  of  chil- 
dren as  God's  reward  (ver.  3),  is  with  good 
reason  ascribed  to  Solomon]  reigned  in  his 
Btead. 


EOMILETIOS. 

Vers.  81—85. — TTie  Punishment  of  Solomon's  Sin.    We  have  lately  traced  the 

gradual  declension  in  piety  of  this  most  puissant  prince  ;  we  have  seen  him  steadily 
sowing  to  the  wind.  The  next  thing  Scripture  records  concerning  him  is  the 
retribution  which  befel  him.  It  is  now  for  us  to  see  him  reaping  to  the  whirlwind. 
But  in  consideiiug  the  recompenses  of  his  sin,  it  is  essential  to  remember — 1. 
That  we  can  only  speak,  because  we  only  know,  of  the  temporal  punishment  which 
attended  him.  It  may  be  that  was  all.  Possibly  the  flesh  was  destroyed  that  the 
spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  vi.  5).  It  may  be  that,  fouUy 
as  he  feU,  he  did  not  fall  finally,  but  of  this  no  man  can  be  certain.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  question  has  been  "left  in  designed  obscurity"  (Keble, 
"  Occasional  Papers,"  pp.  392 — 434,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length),  that  no  one  might  presume.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  he  still  awaits  the 
just  recompense  of  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath  (Rom.  ii.  5).  2.  That  if  this  temporal 
punishment  does  not  strike  us  as  severe — considering  the  enormity  of  his  sin  and  the 
greatness  of  the  gifts  and  privileges  he  had  abused — it  is  partly  because  the  temporal 
punishment  was  mitigated  for  his  father's  sake.  The  avenging  hand  could  not  smite 
Solomon  without  at  the  same  time  hmtiug  David.  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Solomon  was  maintained  on  the  throne  all  his  life,  and  that  one  tribe  was  given — the 
word  implies  that  the  gift  was  unmerited — to  his  son,  for  David's  sake  (vers.  34 — 86). 
If,  therefore,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  punishment  was  not  exemplary,  let 
hb  see  in  it  an  instance  of  God's  "  showing  mercy  unto  thousands"  («c.,  of  gene- 
rations, Exod.  XX.  6)— a  prooi  of  the  Infinite  Love  which  "  remembered  David  and 
all  his  afilictions  "  (Psa.  cxxxii.  1).  But  such  as  it  was,  it  was  sufficient  to  teach 
us  these  two  lessons  at  least.  1.  "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out"  (Num.  xxxii 
28).    2.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  "  (GaL  vi.  7). 
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For  this  retribution  was  of  two  kinds.     Tliere  was — I.  That  which  SoLOiiON 

SUFFERED  IN  HIS   OWN   PERSON  ;  and,  II.    ThAT    WHICH   HE    SUFFERED  IN   HIS   FAMILY 

AND  KINGDOM.  Under  the  first  of  these  categories  the  following  penalties  afe  to  be 
ranked : 

1.  His  life  was  shortened.  Probably  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  he  was  directly  smitten  of  God  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  rank 
voluptuousness  destroyed  his  energies  and  induced  premature  decay.  But  all  the 
same  his  days  were  cut  short.  Not  only  was  long  life  the  px-incipal  sanction  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  he  lived,  but  it  had  been  expressly  promised  him  as  the 
reward  of  piety  (ch.  iii.  14).  But  his  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  noon.  He 
was  not  sixty  when  the  mandate  went  forth,  "  Eemove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the 
crown  "  (Ezek.  xxi.  26).  And  if  it  be  true,  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  David  Garrick 
when  the  latter  showed  him  his  elegant  house  at  Richmond,  that  great  and  rare 
earthly  possessions  "  make  deathbeds  miseraljle,"  it  must  have  cost  Solomon  a  sharp 
pang  to  leave  so  soon  his  cedar  palace  and  his  chryselephantine  throne. 

2.  His  life  was  embittered.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  we  have  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  a  chapter  of  his  autobiography,  it  is  clear  that  his  glory  brought  him 
little  satisfaction  (ch.  iii.  passim  ;  v.  13 ;  vi.  12  ;  vii  26);  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root 
of  all  his  pleasures.  Of  what  avail  were  his  houses,  his  gardens,  his  pools  of  water, 
fte.|  10  long  M  he  had  not  the  heart  to  enjoy  them  ? 

••  It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 

That  maketh  wreteh'd  or  happy,  rich  or  poor. 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 
Hath  not  enough,  bat  seeks  a  greater  store." 

He  knew  nothing  of  "  the  royalty  of  inward  happiness."  How  different  St. 
Paul,  '*  Having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things,"  &c.  (2  Cor.  vi.  10).  What 
A  commentary  on  the  "  confessions  "  of  Solomon,  as  they  have  been  called,  with 
their  everlasting  refrain,  their  vanitas  vanitatum,  is  that  confession  of  a  man  who 
suffered  one  long  martyrdom  of  pain — the  Baptist  minister,  Robert  HaU — "  I  enjoy 
everything." 

8.  He  was  tortured  by  remorse.  This  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  surely  it  may 
with  good  reason  be  inferred.  For  the  wisest  of  men  could  not  be  so  insensate, 
when  he  heard  the  message  of  doom  (ch.  xii.  2),  as  not  to  reflect  how  diilerent 
his  end  was  to  be  from  his  beginning ;  how  fair  the  flower,  and  how  bitter  the  fruit. 
Surely  the  cry  he  has  put  into  others'  lips  would  often  rise  from  his  own,  "  How 
Lave  I  hated  instruction,"  &c.  (Prov.  v.  12). 

4.  He  was  haunted  by  forebodings.  "This  great  Babylon"  which  he  had 
bnilded,  how  soon  should  it  be  destroyed.  The  empire  which  he  had  consolidated 
should  barely  last  his  life.  "  One  tribe" — how  those  words  would  ring  in  his  ears  I 
Then  he  had  good  reason,  too,  to  fear  that  his  son  was  one  of  the  class  he  had 
himself  described  (Prov.  x.  1;  xv.  20;  xvii.  25  ;  xix.  13.  Cf.  Eccles.  ii.  19),  and  no 
match  for  Jeroboam,  of  whose  designs  upon  the  throne  he  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
(1  Kings  xi.  26,  27).  He  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  his  "  servant "  would 
enter  into  his  labours.  And  to  the  prospect  of  dissensions  within,  was  added  the 
certainty  of  disaffection  without.  H;idad  and  Eezon  were  already  on  his  border, 
and  were  only  biding  their  time.  The  pohtical  horizon  was  indeed  black  and 
lowering. 

6.  He  was  harassed  by  adversaries.  For  it  is  clear  from  verses  14,  23,  26, 
that  Solomon's  enemies  were  not  content  to  wait  for  his  death.  Damascus  was  a 
thorn  in  his  side.  Egypt  was  a  hotbed  of  intrigues.  The  profound  peace  which  he 
once  enjoyed  he  had  lost.  The  cloads  of  war  were  not  only  gathering,  but  some  of 
them  had  burst.  His  throne  of  ivory  and  gold  can  have  been  but  an  insecure  and 
nncomfortable  seat  for  some  time  before  he  vacated  it. 

n.  But  men  like  Solomon  think  of  posterity  and  of  posthumous  fame  as  much  as 
of  themselves.  If  every  father  has  "given  hostages  to  fortune,"  how  much  more 
▼nlnerable  is  a  king  in  the  person  of  his  successor.  Let  us  now  trace  the  calamitiea 
which  befel  Solomon's  house  and  kingdom. 
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1.  In  tJie  infatuation  of  his  son.  Was  there  ever  a  political  crisis  so  wofally 
mismanaged  as  that  which  marked  Rehoboam's  accession  ?  A  few  pacific  words, 
a  graceful  concession,  and  all  would  have  gone  well.  But  his  brutal  non  possumus 
precipitated  his  downfall.  It  was  enough  to  make  Solomon  turn  in  his  grave.  Cut 
it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  "  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess  " 
(ch.  xiv.  21,  31).     And  this  is  the  result  of  multiplying  wives. 

2.  In  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom,.  The  vast  empire  which  Solomon  had 
founded  with  so  much  care  and  pains,  how  short  a  time  sufficed  to  tear  it  asunder. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  "  one  tribe"  with  its  barren  territory,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  ch.  iv.  20,  21.  How  had  he  spent  his  strength  for  naught,  or  rather  for  his 
slave  Jeroboam,  who  inherited  all  the  fairest  and  wealtliiest  portions  of  the  realm. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  his  land-hunger — that  he  was  left  with  the  desert  of  Judah. 

8.  In  the  invasion  of  Shishak.  For  he  had  not  long  slept  with  his  fathers  when 
the  vast  treasures  vrliich  he  had  lavished  on  the  palace  ol  the  Lord  and  his  own 
palaces  were  carried  away  to  Egypt.  All  the  precious  metals  which  David  had 
accumulated,  all  the  acquisitions  of  Solomon's  fleets,  all  the  royal  offerings  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba  and  of  tributary  kings — gone  to  the  S'  ns  of  the  stranger,  to  the  swart 
children  of  Ham.  He  had  amassed  prodi^^-ious  wealth,  but  it  was  for  aliens  and 
enemies.  Not  only  the  shields  and  d.inking  vessels,  but  the  candlesticks,  bowls, 
and  the  very  laminae  which  had  g^orfied  the  sanctuary,  aU  fell  to  the  invader. 
What  a  case  of  Sic  vos  non  vobis  I  \\1iat  would  Solomon  have  said  could  he  have 
foreseen  Eehoboam's  "Bnmamagem"  shields,  and  the  punctilious  cerem  :iy  with 
which  they  were  paraded  and  preserved?  And  this  was  the  end  of  multiplying 
silver  and  gold  to  liimself.     He  had  put  it  all  into  a  bag  with  holes  (Haggai  i.  6). 

4.  In  the  demoralization  of  his  people.  For  the  idolatries  of  Judah,  the  images, 
the  groves,  the  Sodomites  (ch.  xiv.  23),  were  but  the  continuation  and  development 
of  the  idolatries  which  Solomon  had  inaugurated.  His  son  did  but  reap  the  crop 
•which  himself  had  sown.  Nay,  so  exact  is  the  Itx  talionis  that  we  presently  find 
a  qiieen  of  Judah  erecting  a  "horror"  for  the  most  shameful  of  rites  (see  note  on 
ch.  XV.  13).  And  this  was  the  result  of  buU  iig  altars  for  his  queens  and  princesses 
"  on  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,"  that  within  a  few  years  the  Lord's  people, 
whose  was  the  law  and  the  temple,  &c.,  built  them  high  places,  &c.,  "  on  every  high 
hill  and  under  every  green  tree  "  (ch.  xiv.  23). 

6.  In  tJie  captivity  of  the  nation.  For  the  dispersion  and  enslavemeut  of  the 
Jewish  people,  though  only  cousimimated  some  four  centuries  later,  and  though  it 
was  the  retribution  of  a  long  series  of  sins,  was  nevertheless,  in  a  tense,  the  result 
of  Solomon's  sin.  That  is  to  say,  his  sin  was  (as  ch.  ix.  vers.  6,  7  show)  the  first 
beginning  of  that  ever-deepening  apostasy  from  the  Lord,  of  which  the  captivity 
was,  from  the  first,  denounced  as  the  puuisliment.  Other  princes  no  doubt  foll«  iwed 
in  his  steps  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity,  but  tlje  Grand  Monarque  of  their 
race  had  first  showed  them  the  way.  And  so  the  people  who  had  held  sway  even 
to  the  Euphrates  were  carried  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  those  who  had  seen  sul^ject 
kings  in  their  land  became  subjects  in  a  foreign  land  (of.  Jer.  v.  19).  How  full  of 
instruction  and  warning  is  it  that  the  captivity  which  Solomon  foretold  (ch.  viii. 
46)  he  should  have  done  so  much  to  precipitate.  He  predicted,  •.«.,  both  his  own 
and  his  nation's  dnwn'alL 

6.  But  the  multiplication  of  horses,  that  too,  like  the  other  sins,  seems  to  have 
brought  its  own  peculiar  yemesis.  For  whence,  let  us  ask,  came  the  army  that 
pillaged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ?  It  came  in  the 
footprints  of  tlie  horses.  First,  the  invasion  of  Solomon,  and  then  the  invasion  of 
Sliishak,  "  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen "  (2 
Chron.  xiL  3).  And  what  came  of  the  horses  supplied  to  the  Tynans  and  Ilittites  ? 
See  ch.  xx.  1  ("  horses  and  chariots ;"  cf.  ver.  2^)  ;  ch.  xxii.  31 ;  2  Kings  vi.  15  ; 
vii.  6,  &c.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  cavalry  he  supplied  to  foreign  kings 
became  an  instrument  in  their  hands  to  scourge  his  own  people.  Nor  is  it  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice  that  the  miu'derer  Zimri  was  "  captain  of  half  the  chariots  " 
(ch.  xvi.  9),     Assm-edly,  that  unhallowed  trade  did  not  go  unpunished. 

Such,  then,  is  the  principal  moral  of  this  history :  "  Their  sorrows  shall  b«  nral- 
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tiplied  that  hasten  after  another  god  "  (Psa.  xvi.  4).  And  among  the  additional 
lessons  which  this  subject  teaches  are  these:  (1)  That  where  much  is  given,  much 
wUl  be  requh-ed  ;  (2)  That  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God ;  (3)  "  He  that 
knew  his  lord's  will  and  did  it  not  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  "  (4)  "  Every 
transgression  and  disobedience  shaU  receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward;"  (6)  "If 
Qod  spared  not  the  natural  branches,"  &c. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  14 — 25. — Premonitions  of  Wrath.  Though  the  full  weight  of  the  jndnmen  t 
of  God  upon  the  sin  of  Solomon  was  not  to  come  upon  him  in  his  lifetime,  yet  did 
he  not,  in  this  world,  go  altogether  without  puuishment.  The  foreknowledge  of 
the  evils  to  come  upon  his  family  and  people  was  in  itself  a  heavy  affliction.  But  m 
addition  to  this,  the  evening  of  his  days  was  doomed  to  be  disturbed.    To  this  en  i — 

I.  God  stirred  up  adversaries  against  him.  1.  In  themselves  these  were 
inconsiderable.  (1)  Hadad  the  Edomite  !  "What  can  he  do  ?  He  is  indeed  of  the 
seed  royal  of  Edom,  but  then  Edom  is  tributary  to  Solomon,  and  Hadad  is  an  exile 
in  Egypt.  (2)  Rezou  the  Syrian  I  "^^'hat  can  he  do  ?  He  was  only  a  captain 
under  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David  defeated,  and  who  fled  with  his 
men,  over  whom  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  chief  of  banditti.  2.  But  they  have 
been  quietly  acquiring  influence.  (1)  Hadad,  who  was  a  lad  when  he  fled  from 
David,  has  now  attained  to  man's  estate ;  is  in  high  favour  with  Pharaoh,  and 
has  become  brother-in-law  to  the  monarch  of  the  Nile.  (2)  Rezon  also,  taking 
advantage  of  the  apathy. of  Solomon,  who  is  too  much  engaged  in  the  seragho  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  distant  provinces,  is  already  in  Damascus 
and  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  8.  With  God  behind  them  they  are  now  formidable. 
(1)  The  fly  is  a  feeble  creature,  but  let  God  send  it  forth  as  a  plag^ae,  and  Egypt  is 
in  agony.  So  Hadad,  again  amongst  his  Edomites,  is  by  a  competent  Providence 
enabled  to  work  "mischief"  even  to  Solomon  !  (2)  Rezon  also  is  in  a  position  to 
gratify  his  abhorrence  of  Israel  •'  all  the  days  of  Solomon,"  or  to  the  end  of  those 
days.  (3)  Let  us  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the  events  of  life.  Let  the  discern- 
ment of  symptoms  of  His  displeasure  lead  us  to  repentance  and  refonnation.  Let 
us  never  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  for  the  great  hand  of  God  may  be  in  it- 
It  ia  difficult  to  distinguish  the  trifling  iVom  the  momentous. 

II.  He  stirred  up  those  adversaries  by  means.  1.  Theij  were  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  people.  (1)  When  David  conquered  Edom  there  was  a  fearful 
carnage.  For  six  months  Joab  was  engaged  in  cutting  off  all  the  males,  until,  no 
natives  surviving,  Israel  had  to  buiy  the  slain  (vers.  16,  IG).  This  slaughter  was 
sufficiently  dreadful,  though  it  may  only  have  extended  to  those  old  enough  to  bear 
arms.  Hadad  was  not  an  infant  then,  but  (|0p  "l^J)  a  little  boy — of  sutiicieut  age 
to  see  what  was  going  on  and  make  his  escape  with  the  servants.  Rezon  was  of 
an  age  and  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  miseries  which  the  Syrians  suffered  when 
"  David  blew  "  them,  which  sufficiently  accovmts  for  the  manner  in  which  he  "  ab- 
horred Israel."  Wars  are  the  cradles  of  resentments.  (2)  These  terrible  massacres 
have  their  justification  in  the  sins  of  the  people  who  suffered  them.  In  executing 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  Edom,  David  fulfilled  the  famous  prophecy  of  Balaam 
(see  Num.  xxiv.  17 — 19).  But  in  this  David  was  the  type  of  Chiist,  th«  true  Star 
of  Jacob  and  Prince  of  Israel,  whose  anger  will  sweep  His  enemies  to  extermina- 
tion. 2.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  opportunity  was  ripe  for  reveiige.  (1)  They 
heard  that  the  warriors  were  dead  (ver.  21).  They  were  no  longer  paralyzed  by 
the  sound  of  the  once  ten-ible  names  of  David  and  Joab.  (2)  As  for  Solc^mnn,  he 
never  was  a  warrior.  And  now  he  is  stupefied  by  idolatry,  and  enervated  in  the 
harem.  (8)  ConsequeL.tly  they  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  from  ditierent  pointi 
harassed  and  distracted  Solomon,  apparently  with  impunity.  For  the  king  of 
Israel  knew  that  God  was  angry,  and  "  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all." 

Who  can  afford  to  have  God  for  his  enemy  ?  Solomon  could  not  afford  it.  Can 
we  ?  Who  would  not  make  peace  with  such  an  antagonist  ?  He  proposes  Hia 
ovtTi  terms.     Why  do  we  not  repent  and  beUeve  the  gospel  ? — M. 

1  kings.  k 
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Vers.  26 — 28. — Jerohoa/m.  The  words  before  us  are  interesting  as  the  earliest 
notice  of  a  character  who  made  a  considerable  figure  in  Hebrew  history.  They 
bring  before  us — 

I.  The  oBscrKiTY  of  his  obigin.  1.  He  was  an  Ephrathite  of  Zereda.  (1)  The 
tribe  of  Epliiaim  was  not  obscure  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  next  in  importance  to 
Judah.  But  that  importance  was  collective — arose  from  the  multitude  of  its 
people.  An  individual  Ephrathite  would  rather  be  lost  in  the  miiltitude.  (2)  As 
to  Zereda,  so  little  was  this  place  am.ong  the  thousands  of  Ephraim  that  it  ia 
mentioned  only  here,  and  woiild  have  been  forgotten  but  for  Jeroboam.  Note : 
Places  derive  notoriety  from  men.  Men  are  greater  than  places.  2.  He  was  the 
eon  of  Nebat  and  Zeruali.  (1)  Of  these  persons  we  should  not  have  heard  but 
for  the  part  their  son  played  in  history.  How  much  of  our  reputation  is  ad- 
ventitious I  Unenviable  is  the  notoriety  gained  through  relationship  with  the 
devil.  How  truly  f;L>rious  is  that  man  who  rejoices  in  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Chiist  I  (2)  Yet  Nebat  and  Zeruah  founilea  the  reputation  of  Jeroboam.  They 
had  the  moulding  of  the  child  which  became  the  father  of  the  man.  This  is  the 
true  reason  for  the  association  of  their  names  with  his.  (3)  In  this  view  there  is 
something  judicial  in  this  association  of  the  names  of  parents  and  child.  Their  in- 
fluence, though  obscure,  was  sure,  and  now  finds  expression.  "What  an  expression 
will  there  be  of  obscure  influences  when  the  momentous  resultants  come  out  in  the 
disclosures  of  the  great  judgment  1  3.  He  was  the  son  of  a  widoiv.  (1)  Why  is 
tViifi  noted,  but  to  sugt^est  that  through  the  death  of  Nebat  the  responsibihties  of 
the  home  at  Zereda  early  devolved  upon  Jeroboam?  Thus,  those  executive  powers 
which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Solomon  had  early  scope.  How  httle  we 
know  of  the  purposes  of  Providence  in  the  bereavements  and  afHictions  of  famihes  ! 
(2)  Private  aiilictions  are  suffered  for  public  uses.  In  suffering,  let  us  not  murmur, 
but  hsten  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  pray  that  the  dispensation  may  be  sanctified. 

II.  Hig  ADVANCEMENT  TO  FOWER.  1.  He  became  a  mighty  man  of  valour^  (1) 
This  fact  is  recorded,  but  not  the  stages  by  which  he  became  so  known.  Many 
0.  struggle  occurred  which  had  no  other  record  than  in  this  resultant.  The  value 
of  chcunistances  is  expressed  in  resultants.  Let  us  attempt  to  weave  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  hves  into  a  character  of  goodness  that  will  endure  for  ever. 
(2)  Jeroboam  had  an  energetic  sphit  and  probably  a  robust  physique.  These  he 
inherited.  Neither  for  genius  nor  good  constitutions  are  we  indebted  to  ourselves. 
We  owe  much  to  our  ancestors.  (3)  But  he  cultivated  his  natural  parts.  Many 
are  richly  endowed  by  nature,  but  waste  their  endowments  as  an  idle  spendthiift 
wastes  an  inheritance.  Our  very  faculties  may  become  obhterated  by  disuse 
(Matt.  xxr.  28 j.  2.  His  abilities  were  discerned  by  Solomon.  (1)  Tliis  is  noted 
to  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Millo,  and  the  closing  of,  or  to 
close,  the  breaches  in  the  city  of  David  (ver.  27).  Possibly  Jeroboam  distmgmshed 
himself  against  Jebusites,  or  some  other  malcontents,  or  in  closing  those  breaches 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  (2)  Possibly  the  industry  that  attracted  the  notice  of 
Solomon  may  have  been  simply  in  superintendence  of  improvements  in  the  buildings 
at  Millo  and  the  fortifications.  Providence  finds  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
ready  to  enter  the  opening  door  (Prov.  xxii.  29).  3.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
charge  over  the  house  of  Joseph.  (1)  From  an  indindual  once  lost  in  the  multitude 
of  this  great  house,  he  is  now  conspicuous  before  the  multitude.  His  being  an 
Ephrathite  is  now  of  importance  to  hiin.  Let  us  never  quurrel  with  cu-cumstances, 
for  we  never  know  what  may  prove  of  service.  (2)  Being  found  diligent  in  a 
minor  charge  he  is  promoted  to  a  major  responsibility.  So  does  God  deal  with 
His  people  (Matt.  xiii.  12  ;  xxv.  29).  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  weUL  4. 
Now  he  lifts  his  hand  against  his  patron.  (1)  Prosperity  brings  out  the  character. 
He  is  moved  by  ambition.  Much  would  have  more.  He  aspires  to  a  throne.  Hia 
success  had  encourajired  this  desire  before  he  met  Ahijah  (see  ver.  37).  (2)  He 
rebels  against  the  author  of  his  prosperity.  Ambition  smothers  gratitude.  How 
human  1  Is  not  this  the  case  with  aU  rebels  against  God  ?  (3)  How  plainly  we 
can  see  baseness  when  manifested  by  man  toward  his  fellow ;  but  how  slow  we 
are  to  see  this  when  ingratitude  is  toward  God  I 
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The  obscurity  of  our  origin  is  no  bar  to  our  advajicemerit  in  the  religious  service 
of  God.    *'  Not  many  noble  are  called." — M. 

Vers.  29 — 39. — The  Message  of  Ahijah.  As  Jeroboam  went  out  of  Jerusalem 
with  his  commission  from  Solomon  to  rule  as  his  Lieutenant  over  the  house  of 
Joseph,  meditating  how  he  might  use  his  fortime  to  constnict  a  throne,  he  was  met 
by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  who  accosted  him  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  Ids  ambition. 
In  the  message  of  Ahijah  we  have — 

I.  A  PROPHEcrs.  1.  This  was  expressed  in  st^n.  (1)  The  Shilonite  provided  him- 
self with  a  new  garment.  This  was  intended  to  symboHze  the  kingdom.  The 
same  sign  had  been  similarly  used  before  (see  1  Sam.  xv.  27 ;  xxiv.  5).  Note  :  Has 
people  are  the  honourable  clothing  of  a  prince  (see  Prov.  xiv.  28).  (2)  The  garment 
was  new.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  as  yet  young.  SoL  >mon  was  but  .the  third 
monarch  in  succession.  The  garment  was  whole.  So  was  the  kingdom,  as  yet, 
unbroken.  Note :  The  robe  of  Ciirist  was  seamless  and  woven  throughout,  which 
suggests  the  perfect  unity  which  will  appear  in  the  subjects  of  His  heavenly  kingdom. 
Note  further:  That  in  His  transfiguration,  which  symbohzed  His  kingdom  (see 
Matt.  xvi.  28  ;  xvii.  1),  His  raiment  shined  "  as  no  fidler  on  earth  could  white  it," 
•juggesting  the  purity  and  glory  in  which  the  subjects  of  that  kinj^dom  are  to  shine 
(Matt.  xiii.  43).  (3)  But  the  robe  in  the  hands  of  the  prophet,  the  messenger  and 
representative  of  God,  is  now  rent  into  twelve  pieces,  according  to  the  number  of 
tribes  composing  the  kingdom,  ten  of  which  were  given  into  the  hand  of  Jeroboam. 
Note:  God  disposes.  In  its  mihtant  state  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  subject  to 
revolutions,  but  not  so  in  its  triumphant  and  heavenly  state.  2.  The  prophecy  also 
is  expressed  in  words  (vers.  31-39).  (1)  Thus  the  testimony  is  twofold.  It 
appe^  to  the  eye,  also  to  the  ear.  (2)  History  verified  the  predictions  to  th« 
letter.  "What  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God  is  the  harmony  and  correspondence 
of  prophecy  and  history  I 

II.  Its  REASONS.  These  are  expressed  and  implied.  1.  The  sin  of  Solomon  u 
specified  (vers.  31,  33).  (1)  Solomon  forsook  the  Lord.  God  never  forsakes  ua 
unless  we  first  forsake  Him.  Let  us  be  admonished.  (2)  He  worshipped  idols. 
Ashtoreth,  the  impure  Venus  of  the  Zidoniaus ;  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the 
Moabites ;  and  Milcom,  or  Molech,  the  devil  of  the  Ammonites,are  put  into  compe- 
tition with  the  God  of  Israel  I  Whoever  is  so  foolish  as  to  forsake  God  will  surely 
become  the  dupe  of  devils.  (3)  We  notice  the  plural  pronoun,  "  they  have  forsaken 
Me,"  &o.  Not  Solomon  and  his  wives,  for  these  heathen  women  had  never  known 
God ;  but  Solomon  and  the  Israelites  drawn  away  by  his  influence  and  example. 
Men  seldom  sin  alone.  Accomplices  are  involved  with  their  leaders  in  a  common 
retribution.  (4)  He  forgat  the  good  example  of  his  father  David.  This  is  mentioned 
to  his  discredit.  We  are  accountable  to  God  for  our  advantages.  For  godly 
parents,  godly  ministers,  opportunities.  2.  The  piety  of  David  is  remembered. 
(1)  It  is  remembered  in  the  mind  of  God.  Let  sincere  Christians  who  are  apt  to  be 
discouraged  at  their  failures  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  God  is  more  willing  to 
remember  our  good  endeavours  than  our  failures.  David  in  gloiy  would  know  the 
blessedness  of  this.  (2)  It  is  remembered  to  the  advantage  of  his  offspring  on  the 
earth.  The  temporal  judgments  upon  Solomon's  sins  were  mitigated  in  conse- 
quence of  David's  piety.  Would  not  David,  in  glory,  have  satisfaction  in  this? 
3.  The  Scriptures  viust  he  fulfilled.  (1)  David  was  to  have  a  hglit  always  before 
God  in  Jerusalem  (Psa.  cxxxu.  16,  17).  The  family  of  David  must  be  preserved 
until  Messiah  comes  to  be  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles.  (2)  As  David  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  so  was  Jerusalem,  with  its  temple  and  shekinah,  a  type  of  His  Church.  Of 
this  Church,  Christ  is  the  everlasting  Light  (see  Isa.  xxiv.  23 ;  Ix.  19,  20 ;  Rev.  xxi. 
23).  4.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  goodness  in  Jeroboam.  (1)  This  omissioii  is 
significant.  It  suggests  that  the  Ephrathite  was  used  only  as  the  instrument  of 
Providence  for  the  punishment  of  sinners  ;  and  for  this  service  had  the  reward  of 
his  ambition.  Therefore  the  success  of  ovur  desires  in  this  world  is  no  certain  proof 
either  of  our  goodness  or  of  God's  favour.  (2)  But  in  respect  to  his  service  God 
gave  Jeroboam  a  glorious  opportunity  by  goodness  to  make  himself  great  hke 
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Pavid  (spe  ver.  38),      "WTiat  opportunities  does  God  graciously  vouchsafe  to  xut 
Let  us  utilize  them  to  the  best  possible  account. — M. 

Vers.  40 — 43. — Solomon's  End.  There  is  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  earlier 
and  later  days  of  men  who  have  made  a  figure  in  history.  Here  we  have  the  brief 
record  of  the  end  of  a  character  famed  for  wisdom  above  all  mere  men,  upon  which 
we  have  sadly  to  meditate  that — 

I.  He  sank  undeb  a  dense  clottd.  1.  His  morning  wot  very  bright.  (1)  From 
his  youth  he  was  beloved  of  God.  In  token  of  tliis  he  received  from  God  the  name 
Jedidiah  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25).  Could  any  distinction  be  more  glorious?  Let  the 
young  among  us  aspire  to  this  distinction.  (2)  When  he  came  to  the  tlurone  this 
name  was  changed  to  Solomon,  the  Peaceable.  The  wars  of  his  father  David  were 
everywhere  so  triumphant,  tliat  no  adversary  now  appeared  (ch.  v.  4).  The  love  of 
Gc-d  brings  peace.  (3)  He  was  zealous  and  faithful  in  building  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  devoted  to  God  in  a  noble  dedicatory  prayer,  and  had  an  answer  in 
the  descent  of  the  holy  fire  upon  the  sacrifices,  and  in  the  Shekinah  taking  poa- 
session  of  the  house.  Those  who  are  beloved  of  God  and  rejoice  in  His  peace  are  fit 
agents  for  the  building  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Lord.  (4)  He  was  blessed  by 
God  with  extraordinary  wisdom,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  government,  but  also  in 
various  walks  of  learning  (1  Kings  iii.  8 — 10 ;  iv.  33).  The  profoundest  philosophers 
have  been  godly  men.  The  boast  of  sceptics  to  the  contrai'y  is  not  sustained  by 
fact.  (5)  He  was  inspired  by  God  to  contribute  books  to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  Chaldaisms  which  occur  in  the  Ecclesiastes  are  not  sufficient  to  wrest  the 
authorship  of  that  book  from  Solomon,  to  whom  the  Jews  have  ever  ascribed  it ; 
for  these  it  may  have  acquired  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Ezra.  2.  But  hit 
evening  was  very  black.  (1)  His  reign  extended  over  forty  years,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  period  he  was  under  bad  influences.  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  (2)  This  foreign 
marriage  was  followed  by  about  seven  hundred  more.  These  were  distinguished  as 
princesses  (ver.  3).  Not  that  they  were  daughters  of  kings,  but  wives  of  Solomon, 
of  tlie  second  order,  Pharaoh's  daughter  being  queen.  Beside  these  were  the  three 
hundred  concubines.  Such  a  harem,  in  its  number  alone,  was  a  plain  violation  of 
the  law  (Deut  xvii.  17).  But  he  was  stiU  further  guilty  in  making  alliances  with 
"heathen  women  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16;  Deut.  vii.  3,  4).  (3)  The  very  evils  predicted 
happened  to  Solomon  ,  through  these  he  was  drawn  into  the  grossest  idolatry  (vers. 
S — 8).  (4)  The  last  act  recorded  of  him  was  tliat  of  seeking  to  kiU  Jeroboam,  who 
to  avoid  his  resentment  took  refuge  with  Sbishak,  king  of  Egypt.  Sliishak  wae 
brother-in-law  to  Hadad,  the  Edomite  adversai-y  of  Solomon,  but  not  the  father  of 
Boiomon's  wife,  as  some  have  supposed.  If,  as  the  narrative  suggests,  this  design 
upon  the  life  of  Jeroboam  was  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  the  prophecy  of 
Ahijah,  it  was  an  evidence  of  extreme  wickedness,  for  it  was  fighting  against  God. 
It  was  the  very  sin  of  Saul  against  his  father  David.  And  in  this  purpose  he  seems 
to  have  persisted  to  his  death  ;  for  Jeroboam  remained  in  Egypt  until  that  event. 
How  fearful  are  the  evils  of  apostasy  '     How  admonitory  I 

II.  But  is  there  no  sunshine  in  the  cloud?  Some  think  they  see  it — 1.  In 
the  promise  of  God  to  David.  (1)  The  promise  i-cferred  to  is  recorded  2  Sam.  vii. 
12 — 17.  But  was  not  Solomon,  who  was  chastened  with  the  rod  of  men  by  Hadad, 
Eezon,  and  Jeroboam,  the  subject  of  the  mercy  of  God,  in  that  his  family  was  con- 
tinued in  the  throne  of  Judah  ?  In  this  he  was  distinguished  from  Saul,  wliose 
succession  was  cut  off.  (2)  Unless  this  answer  can  be  shown  to  be  insufficient,  Uie 
Cahiuistic  argument  based  upon  this  text  for  the  infallible  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question.  2.  In  the  Divine  approv'd  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon.  (1)  Tlie  passage  relied  upon  in  this  statement  is  2  Chron.  xi.  17. 
But  when  the  commencement  of  the  rule  of  Rehoboam  in  Judah,  for  three  years,  is 
commended  as  according  to  the  example  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  allusion,  as  far 
•e  Solomon  is  concerned  at  least,  was  to  the  manner  in  which  he  commenced  hia 
reign.  (2)  This  is  sufficient  for  the  consistency  of  the  text.  To  make  it  prove  more 
would  make  it  prove  too  much  by  committing  God  to  the  approval  of  what  He  hai 
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elsewhere  explicitly  condemned.  (3)  Rehoboam,  who  as  king  of  Judah,  like  his 
father  Solomon,  began  bis  reign  well,  foil  into  the  snare  of  Soloiaou  in  multiplying 
wives  (see  2  Chron.  xi.  21).  3.  In  his  authorship  of  the  Ecclesiastea.  (1)  The 
argument  is  that  upon  the  message  of  God,  by  Ahijah,  as  is  supposed  (vers.  9 — 13), 
Solomon  repented,  and  afterwards  wrote  this  book,  in  whicli  he  confesses  the  vanity 
of  liis  past  hfe.  (2)  But  tlie  theory  of  his  repentance  upon  that  occasion  ill  consorts 
with  the  history  of  his  seeking  the  life  of  Jeroboam,  because  he  was  destined  to  give 
effect  to  the  burden  of  tliat  message.  True  repentance  will  bear  meet  fruit  (Matt. 
iii.  8).  (3)  The  Ecclesiastes  was  more  probably  written  before  than  after  the 
apostasy  of  Solomon.  The  alhisions  to  his  experiences  as  "  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem  "  may  have  been  prophetic  anticipations,  which  may  explain  the  past 
tense,  "  was  king,"  which  is  agreeable  to  the  prophetic  style.  When  all  has  been 
said  thai  can  be  alleged  to  encourage  hope  in  Solomon's  end,  the  doubt  is  grave 
enough  to  instruct  us  that  we  must  not  presume  upon  God's  mercy,  and  sin.  Let 
us  rather  hope  in  His  mercy,  repent,  and  sin  no  more.  Praise  God  for  the  Great 
Atonement  1 — M. 

Vers.  14 — 25. — The  Divine  Chastisementa.  I.  Chastisement  is  mercy.  Though 
the  judgment  was  kept  back,  Solomon  was  meanwhile  made  to  feel  the  x'od  of  cor- 
rection. We  may  be  forgiven  and  yet  chastised — yea,  chastised  because  we  are 
forgiven.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scom-geth,"  &c.  This,  too, 
was  mercy,  for — 1.  It  was  fitted  to  lead  him  to  seek  Ood  in  truth.  It  is  easier  to 
feel  and  confess  our  folly  and  sin  in  adversity  than  when  all  is  weU  with  us,  2. 
It  revealed  to  him  the  kind  of  harvest  he  had  prepa/red  for  his  child.  He  waa 
now  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  fathei-'s  fierce  vengeance  (see  ver.  15).  The  story 
recorded  on  the  page  of  Scrijjture  was  then  on  Israel's  lips  and  in  Solomon's 
thoughts.  When  God  visits  for  sin,  the  iniquity  of  the  past  is  rememb  eved.  Sins 
are  seeds  that  produce  harvests  of  trouble  for  those  who  come  after  us;  and 
Solomon's  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  father's  deeds  must  have  set  bef(  re  l"m  the 
legacy  of  judgment  he  was  bequeathing  to  his  own  son.  And  yet  Solomon  doei 
not  seem  to  have  been  benefited.     Are  we  reading  the  lessons  of  our  chastisements  f 

II.  OuB  ENEMIES  ARE  God's  INSTRUMENTS.  1.  When  they  assail  ua  it  is  of  Him. 
The  Lord  stured  them  up.  They  had  been  adversaries  before,  but  they  had 
hitherto  been  powerless  to  harm  Israel  (see  ver.  4).  But  now  in  Solomon's  fall  the 
day  of  their  opportunity  came.  Our  foes  are  held  as  in  a  leash  by  God.  Without 
His  permission  they  can  attempt  nothing :  when  they  are  loosed  it  is  of  H  im.  They 
serve  Him  and  in  the  truest  sense  serve  us.  In  the  midst  of  evil  de-jds  and  evil 
speech  let  us  look  past  all  to  Him.  2.  God's  restraining  hand  is  still  upon  them. 
Though  Had  ad  and  Rezon  attempted  more,  they  were  not  permitted  to  succeed.  So 
far  as  they  may  serve  us  they  are  allowed  to  go,  but  no  further. — U. 

Vers.  26 — 43. — The  call  to  Jerohoann.  I.  The  UNWEARiEr  efforts  of  God  to 
WIN  MEN  FOR  RIGHTEOUSNESS.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  J  eroboam  the 
sou  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  1.  He  is  met  by  mercy.  The  widow's  son 
is  made  king  of  Israel.  2.  By  counsel  and  promise  (ver.  38).  The  seed  is  c«st 
upon  the  stony  ground  and  among  the  thorns,  as  well  as  upon  th  e  good  soil. 
Learn — 1.  That,  like  the  great  husbandman,  we  should  sow  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
everywhere  ,  though  men  may  not  hear,  God  is  served  and  glorified  in  that  offered 
mercy.  2.  It  is  no  proof  that  all  is  well  with  us,  that  we  have  been  th  e  recipients 
of  God's  goodness,  or  that  His  Word  has  touched  and  searched  our  heart :  is  there 
any  fruit? 

IL  The  spirit  required  in  order  to  reap  lasting  benefit  from  o  thers'  dis- 
asters. 1.  Sympathy  rvith  them  in  their  suffering.  The  jnilgment  which  is  to 
fah  upon  Solomon  and  Israel  is  laid  upon  Jerol)oam's  heart.  He  went  out  clothed 
with  a  new  garment,  he  returned  with  a  handful  of  fragments,  the  symicil  of  the 
new  kingdom  and  the  effect  of  God's  judgment.  We  cannot  rightly  enter  into 
blessing  springing  from  another's  loss  if  we  pass  in  with  a  1  ght  heart.  2.  Recognition 
of  them  a»  atUl  objects  of  Divine  mercy  (vers.  34, 36).     The  house  of  David  was  not 
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to  lie  utterly  cast  out.  The  love  that  smiles  on  ub  is  still  round  them.  3.  Becognition 
that  the  gift  we  receive  is  from  the  hand  of  the  same  Master.  Blessing  and  judg- 
ment haug  for  him  upon  the  same  issues  (vers.  33,  38).  Only  in  lowUnesa  and 
brotherhness  can  we  rightly  receive  the  gifts  God  sends  us. 

III.  The  niPossiBiLiTY  op  thwarting  the  Divine  purpose  (ver.  40).  1  SolO' 
mon'a  attempt  to  remove  the  danger  by  slaying  Jeroboam  is  defeated.  His  life  is 
guarded  till  Lis  work  is  done.  2.  It  only  serves  the  Divine  purpose.  Jeroboam's 
enmity  is  secm-ed.  He  is  sent  down  to  Egypt  and  strengthened  by  aUiance  with 
a  power  unhieudly  to  Israel.  Fighting  against  God,  we  only  bind'  our  cords  the 
mere  firmly,  we  kick  against  the  pricks.  To  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God  will  bring  us  into  the  hght  of  mercy :  to  contend  with  Him  is  destruction, — U. 

Ver.  28. — The  Successful  Mayi.  Among  the  '*  adversaries  "  of  Solomon,  Jeroboam 
was  the  most  active.  He  raised  sedition,  or,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  lifted  up 
his  hand,"  against  the  kiug.  He  was  of  humble  bhth,  but  belonged  to  the  most 
powerful  tribe — Ephraim.  His  rise  is  described  here.  The  fortifications  of  Millo 
^onderneath  the  citadel  of  Zion  were  being  erected.  Amongst  those  employed  Jero- 
boam was  noticed  by  the  king  as  sti-ong,  skilful,  and  industrious.  Ever  on  the  out- 
look for  talent,  and  with  wisdom  to  discern  it,  Solomon  made  bim  superintendent 
of  the  tribute  requhed  in  money  and  service  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  a  place  of 
trust  and  profit.  Jeroboam  is  a  good  example  of  wobldly  success,  the  subject  for 
our  consideration. 

1.  The  elements  of  worldly  success.  1.  Natural  abiUty.  This  belonged  to 
the  son  of  Kebat  in  large  measure,  as  his  subsequent  history  shows.  Shrewdness, 
courage,  self-reliance  were  his.  These,  and  similar  gifts,  are  unevenly  distributed 
amongst  men.  Children  at  school  are  by  no  means  equal  in  powers  of  attainment. 
In  business,  one  man  will  make  a  fortune  where  another  would  not  suspect  a  chance. 
Amongst  the  advantages  of  such  inequahty  are  these :  that  the  higher  and  lower 
grades  of  work  required  by  the  world  are  alike  done  ;  and  that  room  is  given  for 
the  exercise  of  generosity,  self-conquest,  &c.,  in  our  social  relations. 

2.  Personal  diligence,  "^'ith  aU  Jeroboam's  faults  he  was  not  idle.  He  did 
thoroughly  and  well  what  came  to  Land.  This  is  the  secret  of  success,  both  in 
student  and  business  hfe.  It  rectifies  the  balance  sometimes  between  men  of  un- 
equal abihty.  The  tortoise  wins  the  race  against  the  hare.  The  student  conquers 
the  genius.  Where  it  is  added  to  ability,  success  in  life  is  certain.  "  Seest  thou  a 
man  dihgent  in  his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings :  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men"  (Prov.  xxii.  29).  "The  hand  of  the  diligent  shaU  bear  rule"  (Prov. 
xii.  24).  Examples:  Abraham's  sei-vaut;  Joseph  in  Egypt,  &c.  Show  how  this  is 
true  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Christian  life.  "  To  him  that  hath  to  him  sb.all  be 
given,"  &c.     He  that  is  faithful  with  few  things  will  become  ruler  over  many. 

8.  Kindly  interest.  "  Solomon  saw  the  young  man."  This  added  an  element  of 
unceituiuty  to  his  prospects.  It  seemed  a  chance,  but  was  imder  the  rule  of  God,  as 
the  history  shows.  Diligence  and  fidelity  should  be  ours,  whether  or  no  we  have 
the  notice  of  the  earthly  master,  for  the  unseen  King  is  ever  watching  us.  We  are 
to  work  with  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  the  Lord  ;  to  serve  others  "  not  with  eye 
service  as  men  pleasers,"  &c.  Show  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  employers  to 
develop,  and  encourage,  and  put  to  the  best  use  the  gifts  of  their  employes.  Pro- 
motiou  should  follow  merit. 

II.  The  possibilities  of  worldly  success.  1.  It  ia  possible  to  defend  other$. 
Jeroboam  was  known  in  future  times  of  danger  as  the  man  who  "  enclosed  the  city 
of  David."  Higher  possibilities  than  that  belong  to  successful  men.  How  they  can 
guard  those  employed  by  them  from  disease,  fi-om  moral  contamination,  from 
ignorance,  &c.     The  responsibilities  of  landowners,  manufacturers,  &c. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  others.  As  ruler  over  the  tribute, 
Jeroboam  could  alleviate  or  aggravate  the  burdens  of  the  tribe.  Point  out  what 
could  be  done  by  far-seeing,  right-hearted  statesmen  to  lessen  the  troubles  of  the 
poor,  the  miseries  of  subject  races,  the  burdens  of  taxation,  &c. 

o.  It  is  possible  to  become  ready  for  loftier  rule.     He  who  was  the  overseer  ol 
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one  tribe  became  the  king  of  Israel.  The  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  former 
office  made  those  of  the  latter  less  arduous.  Apply  this  to  the  preparation  of  men 
for  the  nobler  rule  of  heaven,  by  the  exercise  of  powers  for  God  in  the  earthly  sphere. 

III.  The  perils  of  worldly  success.  1.  Ingratitude.  Jeroboam  fostered  iU- 
feeling  against  Solomon  in  Ephraim  till  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom.  Men  often 
kick  away  the  ladder  by  which  they  rose  to  fortune.  Give  examples.  The  Avish  to 
forget  the  past  in  which  they  wanted  help,  and  to  attribute  to  tlioir  own  skill  what 
came  from  the  kindness  of  others,  tempts  to  this.  Even  poor  parents  have  been 
left  uncared  for  by  prosperous  childi-en. 

2.  Impatience.  Jeroboam  was  to  have  the  kingdom,  as  Ahijah  told  him,  but  he 
could  not  wait  for  Solomon's  death.  His  first  exaltation  and  the  words  oi  the 
prophet  aroused  greed  and  ambition  whicli  would  not  be  stayed.  A  man  who  has 
known  nothing  but  success  is  more  impatient  than  are  others  at  a  disappointment 
or  difficulty.  It  is  harder  for  him  than  for  one  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity  to 
say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  His  is  seldom  the  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit " 
which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price. 

8.  Bebellion  against  God.  He  heard  from  Ahijah's  lips  these  words  of  Gocl 
about  Solomon — "  I  will  make  him  prince  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  "  yet  during  his 
life  Jeroboam  tried  to  dethrone  him.  Compare  this  conduct  with  that  of  David 
towards  Saul.  The  contrast  is  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  provocation 
David  received,  and  because  the  son  of  Jesse,  unlike  the  son  of  Nebat,  had  been 
actually  anointed  king.  He  had  no  riglit  to  seize  what  God  had  promised  to  give. 
Jacob  learnt  this  lesson  in  the  house  of  Laban.  In  this  disregard,  or  defiance,  of 
God  was  the  germ  of  Jeroboam's  ruin.  His  rule  was  (like  Solomon's)  conditional 
on  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  (compare  ver.  38  with  ix.  4 — 6).  Stability  depends 
on  God  ;  the  seen  on  the  imsoen.  No  cleverness,  no  diligence,  no  human  help  can 
bring  lasting  prosperity  to  a  soul,  or  to  a  nation,  which  forsakes  righteousness  and 
forgets  God. — A.  R. 

Vers.  29— 36;  chs.  xiv.  21—81;  xvi.  1,  2,  25,  26. — TTie  judgments  of  Ood  on 
Judah  and  Israel  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  time  of  Ahah.  The  separation 
of  the  people  of  God  into  two  kingdoms  was  a  punishment  for  the  idolatry  ol 
Solomon  ;  but  from  this  punishment  God  brought  forth  good,  for  it  was  well  that 
the  pride  of  the  Jews  should  not  be  fostered  by  unmixed  prosperity.  It  would  have 
formed  a  far  stronger  barrier  to  the  gospel  in  after  times  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
early  broken. 

After  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  idolatry  more  or  less  gross  prevailed 
in  both,  with  brief  intervals  of  return  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  This  fearful 
moral  declension  is  traceable  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fall  of  Solomon.  Sin  is  thus 
always  the  parent  of  after  evil.  He  who  rebels  against  God  leaves  behind  him  the 
influence  of  his  example,  and  gives  fresh  force  to  the  current  of  evil.  God  made 
both  kingdoms  feel,  dm-ing  this  period,  repeated  strokes  of  Hie  chastising  hand. 
Then-  history  is  a  history  of  tears  and  blood.  Every  fresh  sin,  the  bitter  outgrowth 
of  former  transgressions,  becomes  a  source  of  new  calamities.  The  hard  Asiatic 
tyranny  of  Rehoboam  leads  to  the  rending  of  the  kingdom.  The  erection  of  a 
half-pagan  sanctuary  entails  upon  Jeroboam  and  his  race  the  catastrophes  which 
issue  in  their  ruin. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  during  this  period,  therefore,  presents  the  aspect  of  one 
long  judgment  of  God,  in  which  sin  brings  forth  death  and  thus  becomes  its  own 
punishment  (James  i.  15).  This  is  true  also  in  the  history  of  individuals ;  and  we 
have  in  this  fact  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  we  are  under  the  government 
of  a  holy  God.  Let  us  never  forget  that  His  hoUness  is  at  the  same  time  love,  and 
that  through  all  the  dark  and  sorrowful  vicissitudes  of  our  life  He  is  carrying  out 
His  plan  of  mercy.  In  spite  of  all  its  falls,  its  wanderings,  and  its  woes,  Israel  did 
fulfil  its  preparatory  mission.  If  in  the  end  the  theocracy  tottered  to  its  fall,  this 
failure  also  entered  rato  the  conditions  of  the  Divine  plan.  Israel  was  never  treated: 
by  God,  however,  as  a  mere  passive  instrument.  God  gave  it  repeated  warnings,- 
as,  for  example,  by  the  mouth  of  tJie  unknown  prophet  who  was  sent  to  Jeroboam 
to  declare  to  him  the  judgments  of  God  (cli.  xiii.) — E.  de  P. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  xn.  1—24. 


The  eevolt  of  ths  tbn  tbibes. — With 
the  reign  of  Eebob  lam,  on  which  our  his- 
torian now  enters,  we  begin  the  second 
great  period  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  so  far  as  it  is  related  in  these 
Books  of  Kings.  The  first,  which  com- 
prises the  Angustan  age  of  Israel,  the  short- 
lived maturity  of  the  race  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  has  extended  over  forty  years, 
from  B.C.  1015  to  b.c.  975.  The  second, 
which  is  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  side  by 
Bide — that  is  to  say,  from  the  disruption  to 
the  carrying  away  of  Israel  into  captivity — 
extends  over  two  centuries  and  a  half,  viz., 
from  B.C.  975  to  B.C.  722,  and  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  period  of  steady  and  shameful 
decUne. 

And  in  giving  his  account  of  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  our  historian,  more  suo, 
eonfines  himself  to  the  recital  of  actual  facts, 
and  hardly  speaks  of  their  hidden  causes. 
Yet  the  sixteenth  verse  of  this  chapter 
reveals  to  us  very  clearly  one  of  the  secret 
springs  of  the  dissati8fa<;tion  which  existed 
at  the  date  of  Behoboam's  accession,  one  of 
the  inflaences  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
di^mption  of  Israel.  Jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Ephraim  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah  had 
nndoubtedly  something  to  do  with  the  revo- 
lution of  which  we  now  read.  The  discon- 
tent occasioned  by  Solomon's  levies  and  the 
headstrong  folly  of  Eehoboam  were  the  im- 
mediate causes,  but  influences  much  deeper 
and  of  longer  standing  were  also  at  work. 
The  tribe  of  Ejjliiaim  had  clearly  never 
thoroughly  acquiftsced  in  the  superiority 
which  its  rival,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by 
furnishing  to  the  nation  its  sovereigns, 
itf  neat  of  government,  and  its  sanctuary, 
had  attained.  During  the  two  former  reigns 
the  envy  of  Ephraim  had  been  held  in  check, 
bnt  it  was  there,  and  it  only  needed  an  occa- 
sion, such  as  Behoboam  afforded  it,  to  blaze 
iorth.  That  proud  tribe  could  not  forget 
the  glowing  words  in  which  both  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  22—26,  "the  strength  of  my 
lu»ad  ")  and   Moaea  (Deut.  xxxiii.  13 — 17)' 


had  foretold  their  future  eminenM.  They 
remembered,  too,  that  their  position — in  the 
very  centre  of  the  land — was  also  the  richest 
in  all  natural  advantages.  Compared  with 
their  picturesque  and  fertile  possessions,  the 
territory  of  Judah  was  as  a  stony  wilderness. 
And  for  a  long  time  they  had  enjoyed  a 
certain  superiority  in  the  nation.  In  the 
time  of  Joshua  we  find  them  fully  conscious 
of  their  strength  and  numbers  (Josh.  ivii. 
11),  and  the  leader  himseU  admits  their 
power  (ver.  17).  When  the  tabernacle  was 
first  set  up,  it  was  at  Shiloh,  in  the  territory 
of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviil  1),  and  there  the  ark 
remained  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
And  the  pre-eminence  of  Ephraim  amongst 
the  northern  tribes  is  curiously  evidenced 
by  the  way  in  which  it  twice  resented 
(Judg.  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1)  campaigns  undertaken 
without  its  sanction  and  co-operation.  It 
and  its  sister  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  fur- 
nished, down  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
leaders  and  commanders  of  the  people — 
Joshua,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  and 
Samuel—  and  when  the  kingdom  was  estab- 
lished it  was  from  the  aUied  tribe  of  Benja- 
min that  the  first  monarch  was  selected. 
"  It  was  natural  that,  with  such  an  inherit- 
ance of  glory,  Ephraim  always  chafed  under 
any  rival  supremacy  '(Stanley,"  Jew.  Ch."ii. 
p.  272).  It  was  natural,  too,  that  for  wren 
years  it  should  refuse  allegiance  to  a  prince 
of  the  rival  houae  of  Judah.  Even  when,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  elders  of  Israel 
recognized  David  as  "  king  over  Israel " 
(2  Sam.  V.  3),  the  fires  of  jealousy,  as 
the  revolt  of  Sheba  and  the  curses  of 
Shimei  aUke  show,  were  not  wholly  extin- 
guished. And  the  transference  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  well  as  the  $ceptre,  to  Judah 
— for  Jerusalem,  whilst  mainly  in  the 
territory  of  Benjamin,  was  also  on  the 
border  of  Judah — would  occasion  fresh 
heart-burnings.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  Psa.  Ixxvm.  was  penned  as  a 
warning  to  Ephraim  against  rebellion,  and 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  loss  of  place  and 
power;  that,  if  so,  it  was  not  effectual,  and 
that  the  jealousy  endured  at  a  much  later 
date  Isaiah  xL  13  shows.     There  had  prob- 
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ably  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Jeroboam  the  Ephraimite  tc  stir  up  his 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  against  the 
ascendancy  of  Judah  in  the  person  o£ 
Solomon.  That  first  attempt  proved 
abiiitive.  But  now  that  their  magnificent 
king  was  dead,  now  tliat  the  reins  of 
government  were  held  by  his  weak  and 
foolish  son,  the  men  of  Ephraim  resolved, 
tinless  they  could  wrest  from  him  very 
great  concessions,  to  brook  the  rule  of 
Judah  no  longer  and  to  have  a  king  of 
their  own  house.  (The  reader  will  fiud  a 
very  suggestive  chapter  on  this  subject  in 
Prof.  Bluut's  "  Undesigned  Coincidencea," 
pp.  162—174.)    . 

Ver.  1. — And  Reboboam  [see  on  ch.  xi.  26, 
and  compare  the  name  EvpvCTjjioc.  The  name 
possibly  indicates  Solomon's  ambitious 
hopes  respecting  hun.  The  irony  of  history 
alone  emphasizes  it.  Eccles.  ii.  18,  19 
would  seem  to  show  that  Solomon  himself 
had  misgivings  as  to  his  son's  abilities. 
"  As  the  greatest  persons  cannot  give  them- 
selves children,  so  the  wisest  cannot  give 
their  children  wisdom  "  (Hp.U).  Hismotber 
was  Naamah,  an  Ammoniless  (ch.  xiv.  '61). 
It  would  appear  from  ch.  xiv.  21,  and  2 
Chron.  xii.  13,  that  he  was  41  years  of 
age  at  his  accession.  But  this  is,  to  say 
the  leiist,  doubtful.  For  (1)  he  is  described 
in  2  Chron.  xiii.  7  as  being  "  young  ("lyi) 
and  tender-hearted."  (2)  The  LXX.  addi- 
tion  to  1  Kings  xii.  24  says  he  was  sixteen,; 
•lOf  iov  fKicai^eKa  tTuv  iv  riH  l^aaiXtviiv  avrov, 
(3)  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Solomon,  who 
was  himself  "young  and  tender"  at  his 
father's  death,  should  then  have  had  a  son 
a  year  old.  (4)  Rehoboam's  counsellors,  who 
had  "grown  up  with  him,"  and  were  there- 
fore of  the  same  age  as  himself,  are  called 

"  lads  "  (DnV>,  LXX.  iraiodpia).  To  these 
reasons  Eawlinson  adds  a  fifth,  viz.,  "  that 
it  is  hardly  hkely  that  David  would  have 
permitted  his  son  to  marry  an  Ammonitess, 
which  of  course  he  must  have  done,  if 
Rehoboam  was  bom  in  his  lifetime.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  David  had 
himself  married  a  foreign  princess,  Maachah, 
daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (1 
Chron.  iii.  2).  There  is  greater  force  in 
the  remark  that  Solomon's  marriages  with 
Ammonite  and  Moabite  women  belong 
apparently  to  a  later  period  of  his  life  (ch. 
xi.  1).  Altogether  the  esidence  seems  to 
point  to  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  ch. 
xiv.  21,  &o.,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
"  forty-one ''  is  there  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion for  "twenty-one,"   a  mistake  easily 


made,  if,  as  is  extremely  probable,  the 
ancient  Hebicws,  like  the  later,  used  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals.  Twenty- 
one  would  til  en  be  ND  ;  forty-one  NC]  went 
to  [This  journey  was  probably  made  soon 
after  a  piior  coronation  at  Jerusalem. 
According  to  the  LXX.  addition,  it  was  at 
least  a  year  after  his  accession]  Shechem 
[An  old  gathering  place  of  the  northern 
tribes  (Josh.  xxiv.  1).  Its  position,  in  the 
very  centre  of  Talestine,  fitted  it  for  this 
purpose.  ("  Shechem  may  be  considered 
the  natural  capital  of  Palestine,"  Conder, 
p.  16.)  But  it  was  perhaps  primarily 
selected  because  it  was  the  capital  of 
Ephraim,  not  because  it  was  a  "national 
sanctuary  of  Israel "  fVN'ordsworth),  a  title 
to  which  it  has  but  little  claim.  It  had 
once  before  furnished  Ephraim  with  a 
king  (Judg.  ix.  2).  We  learn  from  Joshua 
XX.  7  that  it  was  "in  Mount  Ephraim;" 
from  Judges  ix.  7  that  it  was  under  Mount 
Gerizim.  To  its  position  the  place  was,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  its  name.  It  is  often 
said  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  place  waa 
named  after  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  or  whether  tliis  prince 
took  his  name  from  the  place.  The  latter 
is,  no  doubt,  the  correct  view.  For  Shechem 
means  strictly,  not,  as  it  is  often  translated, 
the  '*  shoulder,"  but  dorsi  pars  superior,  or 
perhaps  the  space  between  the  shoulder- 
blades    (as    is    proved    by    Job    xxxi.    22, 

"  Let  my  shoulder  fall,"  H^DK'D).  Henoe 
the  word  is  found  only  in  the  singular 
(see  Gesen.,  Thes.  iii.  p.  1407).  Now  any 
one  who  has  seen  the  vale  of  Shechem 
(Nabliis)  will  hardly  doubt  that  its  name 
is  due  to  its  resemblance  to  this  part  of  the 
body  (compare  "  Ezion-geber,"  ch.  ix.  26). 
The  town  lies  in  a  valley  between  the  two 
ridges  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim ;  of.  Jos.,  Ant.  iv. 
8.  44.  "  The  feet  of  these  mountains  where 
they  rise  from  the  town  [to  the  height  of  1000 
feet]  are  not  more  than  500  yards  apart." 
It  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  spots  in  Palestine,  and  themore 
60  as  its  perennial  supply  of  water  clothes 
it  with  perpetual  verdure.  For  its  history 
see  Gen.  xii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  18  ;  xxxiv. ;  xlviii. 
22  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  4—12  ;  Josh.  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  20 ; 
xxiv.  1,  25,  32  ;  Judg.  ix.  ;  Ac.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  has  heen  supposed  to  appear 
under  the  form  Sychar  (John  iv.  5),  and 
this  variation  has  been  universally  accounted 
for  as  a  paronomasia,  "^Ql^  meaning  "  a  lie." 
But  the  recent  survey  has  given  us  good 
reasons  for  identifying  the  place  last  named 
with  'Askar,  a  little  village  on  the  slope  of 
Ebal,  half  a  mile  from  Jacob's  well  and  a 
little  over  a  mile  fi'om  Nablus  (Conder,  pp.  40, 
41)]:  for  [This  word  suggests  that  Rehoboan 
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had  not  "  selected  the  capital  of  Ephraim  to 
be  the  scene"  of  his  coronation  (Eawl.) 
but  that  he  went  thither  because  the  northern 
tribes  claimed  this  concession.  They  de- 
manded apparently  that  he  should  meet 
them  to  receive  their  homage  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  tribe,  and  there  they 
could  the  better  urge  their  demands]  all 
Israel  [That  is,  not  the  twelve  tribes  (Ewald), 
but  the  ten,  or  their  representatives.  The 
name  of  Israel  was  already  identified  with 
the  ten,  or  rather  eleven,  tribes  (see  2  Sam. 
ii.  9,  10,  17,  28).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  comparative  isolation  of  Judah  from 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  (see  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  i. 
p.  1157)  had  led  to  this  result.  Indeed,  this 
fact— that  the  term  "Israel"  was  used  of 
the  whole  nation,  exclusive  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah — shows  in  a  very  significant  way  the 
alienation  of  Judah  from  the  rest]  were 
come  to  Shechem  to  make  Mm  king.  [It 
would  certainly  seem  from  these  words  as  if 
the  ten  tribes  had  then  no  settled  idea  of  re- 
volting. Kimchi  sees  in  the  very  selection  of 
Shechem  a  proof  that  they  were  only  "seek- 
ing an  opportunity  for  transferring  the 
government  to  Jeroboam."  Similarly  Keil. 
But  the  glories  of  Solomon's  reign  and  the 
traditions  of  the  house  of  David  would 
surely  make  them  hesitate,  even  if  they 
had  heard  of  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Sliilouite  (ch.  xi.  29),  before  they  wantonly 
broke  away  from  Eehoboam.  And  the  text 
says  expressly  that  they  had  assembled  to 
"  make  him  king,"  i.e.,  to  accept  him  as 
■uch,  to  anoint  him  (1  Chron.  xii.  38  com- 
part 1  with  2  Sam.  ii  4 ;  v.  3  shows  that 

•!l»'?pn  is  synonymous  with  TQu?  "TI'^D,  Keil), 
after  the  example  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ii.  15), 
David  (2  Sam.  ii.  4;  v.  3),  and  Solomon 
(oh.  L  39  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  22).  No  doubt, 
as  the  context  shows,  they  intended  to 
stipulate  for  an  alleviation  of  burdens,  &c., 
and  their  selection  of  Shechem  as  the  place 
where  they  w^uld  render  tlieir  allegiance 
was  a  "  significant  hint "  (Ewald.  "  The 
very  place  puts  Israel  in  mind  of  a  re- 
bellion," Bp.  Hall)  to  Rehoboam.  Their 
putting  forward  Jeroboam  as  their  spokes- 
man— presuming  for  the  present  that  the 
received  text  of  ver.  3  is  to  be  retained,  as 
to  which,  however,  see  below — was  a 
further  hint,  or  rather  a  plain  indication, 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  is  not  a  proof,  however,  as  Keil  main- 
tains, that  they  had  already  determined  to 
make  the  latter  king,  for  they  distinctly 
■aid  to  Rehoboam  (ver.  4),  "Grant  our 
petition  and  we  will  serve  thee."  (Ewald, 
who  says  "  they  had  the  fullest  intentions 
of  confirming  his  power  as  king  if  tneu* 


wishes  were  granted,"  points  ont  how  thii 
fact  makes  against  the  received  text, 
according  to  which  they  had  already  sum- 
moned Jeroboam  from  Egj-pt.)  It  is  clear 
from  this  and  the  passages  cited  above  that 
the  Jewish  people  at  this  period  of  their 
history  were  accustomed,  not  indeed  to 
choose  their  king,  but  to  confirm  him  in  his 
oifice  by  public  acclamation.] 

Ver.  2. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat  [see  on  ch.  xi.  26J, 
who  was  yet  in  Egypt  [The  usual,  and  in- 
deed the  necessary,  interpretation,  if  we 
retain  our  present  Hebrew  text,  is  that  these 
words  refer,  not  as  the  context  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  to  the  time  indicated  in  vers. 
1,  3,  &e.,  but  to  the  time  of  Solomon's 
death.  But  see  below] ,  heard  of  It  [The 
words  "  of  it,"  though  not  in  the  original, 
are  a  fair  and  legitimate  interpretation  of 
its  meaning.  Whether  they  are  retained 
or  not,  the  natural  and  grammatical  inter- 
pretation is  that  it  was  the  visit  to  Shechem, 
just  before  mentioned,  of  which  Jeroboam 
heard.  But  according  to  our  received  text, 
Jeroboam  was  one  of  the  deputation  which 
met  king  Rehoboam  at  Shechem.  It  has 
been  found  necessary,  consequently,  to 
understand  the  words  of  the  death  of 
Solomon,  which  has  been  related  in  ch. 
xi.  43.  So  the  Vulgate,  Audita  morte  ejus. 
Similarly  the  LXX.  Cod.  Vat.  inserts  the 
substance  of  this  verse  as  part  of  ch.  xi.  43. 
(The  Cod.  Alex,  follows  the  Hebrew.)  But 
this  interpretation  is  surely  strained  and 
unnatural]  (for  he  was  fled  from  the  pre- 
sence of  king  Solomon,  and  Jeroboam  dwelt 
In  Egypt;)  [The  parallel  passage  in  2 
Chron.  x.  has  here,  "  And  Jeroboam  re- 
turned from  Egypt "  ('^'OJO''  "»^  ^^M  instead 
of  'VD3  '"I*  3L"M).  And  as  some  copies  of  the 
LXX.  have  KaiiirkoTpi-^tv'ltpo^odfi  t?  Alyvir- 
Tov  and  the  Vulgate  has  "  Heversus  est  de 
Aegypto"  Dathe,  Bahr,  al.  would  adopt  this 
reading  here.  It  is  true  it  involves  but  a 
slight  change,  and  it  may  simplify  the  con- 
struction. But  no  change  is  really  required, 
Bahr's  objection,  that  in  the  text,  as  it 
stands,  wo  have  an  unmeaning  repetition, 
"  He  was  still  in  Egvpt  .  .  .  and  Jeroboam 
dwelt  in  Egypt,"  loses  all  its  force  if  we 
understand  Jeroboam  to  have  continued 
his  residence  in  Egypt  (as  the  LXX.  sf.ya 
he  did)  after  hearing  of  Solomon's  death, 
until  summoned  by  the  tribes  to  be  their 
learler.  In  any  case  the  repetition  accords 
with  Hebiew  usage.] 

Ver.  3. — That  [Heb.  and]  they  sent  and 
called    him,    And  Jeroboam  and  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel  came  [It  has  been 
■  held  that  this  verse  is  largely  an  interpola- 
tion.    The  LXX.   Cod.   Vat.   has  simply, 
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"  And  the  people  spake  nnto  king  Eeho- 
boam.  saying."  Of  more  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  is  at  direct  variance 
with  ver.  20,  which  places  the  appearance  of 
Jeroboam  on  the  scene  after  the  revolt  of 
the  tribes.  Indeed,  these  two  verses  can 
only  be  brought  into  agreement  by  the 
questionable  device  of  understanding  the 
*♦  all  Israel "  of  ver.  20  very  differently  from 
the  same  expression  in  ver.  1.  If,  however, 
we  follovr  in  this  instance  the  LXX.,  which 
omits  the  name  of  Jeroboam  both  here  and 
in  ver.  12  (and  which  thereby  implies  that 
he  was  not  one  of  the  deputation  tp  Reho- 
boam,  but,  as  ver.  2  states,  was  at  that  time 
still  in  Egypt),  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
Ver.  20  then  becomes  the  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  vers.  2,  3.  "And 
Jeroboam  dwelt  in  Egypt.  And  they  sent 
and  called  him  [to  the  country.]  .  .  .  And 
when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was 
come  again  [at  their  summons]  they  sent 
and  called  him  unto  the  congregation,"  &c. 
And  in  favour  of  the  omission  of  Jeroboam's 
name  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  text,  both 
in  ver.  3  and  in  ver.  12,  betrays  some  httle 
confusion.  In  ver.  3,  the  Cethib  has  -1X2^1 
and  "liM  in  ver.  12,  whereas  the  Keri  has 
N11*1  in  both  cases.  The  words  look,  that 
is  to  say,  as  if  a  singular  nominative  had 
been  subsequently  introduced],  and  spake 
unto  Rehoboam,  saying. 

Ver.  4. — Thy  father  made  our  yoke  [see 
for  the  hteral  sense  of  the  word.  Num. 
xix.  2  ;  Dent.  xxi.  3,  &c. ;  for  its  tropi- 
cal use,  Levit.  xxvi.  13 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  48, 
&c.'\  grievous  [Heb.  lieavy.  Was  this  com- 
plaint a  just  one?  It  is  one  which  occa- 
sions us  some  surprise,  as  the  reign  of 
Solomon  had  not  only  been  glorious,  but 
the  people  had  apparently  enjoyed  the 
greatest  plenty  and  prosperity  (ch.  iv.  20, 
25 ;  of.  viii.  66).  Bishop  Hah,  Bahr,  and 
other  writers,  consequently,  who  see  in  the 
fact  that  the  ten  tribes  had  chosen  Jeroboam 
for  their  mouthpiece  a  settled  determination 
on  their  part  to  revolt,  affirm  that  their 
grievances  were  purely  factitious.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that,  despite  the  unbroken 
peace  (see  Hall,  "  Contempl."  ii.  136)  and 
general  prosperity  and  affluence,  the  people 
had  had  one  burden  at  least  to  bear  which  is 
always  galling  and  vexatious,  the  burden  of 
a  conscription.  It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
though  it  is  constantly  assumed,  and  is  not 
in  itself  improbable,  that  the  taxes  and  im- 
posts had  been  heavy,  the  passages  alleged 
in  support  of  that  view  (ch.  x.  15,  25  ;  xii. 
4,  LXX.)  being  quite  inconclusive.  But 
while  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  the 
"  enormous  exactions  of  the  late  king " 
(Stanley),  we  may  be  perfectly  sure   that 


such  an  establishment  as  his  (ch.  iv.  22, 
26)  and  such  undertakings  (ch.vi.  14,  22  ;  iii. 
1 ;  vii. ;  ix.  26,  17,  18)  would  be  extremely 
costly,  and  that  their  cost  was  not  alto- 
gether defrayed  by  the  presents  of  subject 
princes  (ch.  iv.  21 ;  cf.  x.  10, 14),  the  profits 
of  the  king's  merchants  (ch.  x.  28),  or  the 
imports  of  the  fleet  (ib.,  v.  21).  But  the 
people  had  certainly  had  to  pay  a  more 
odious  tribute,  that  of  forced  labour,  of 
servile  work  (ch.  iv.  6,  Heb. ;  v.  14  ;  cf.  ch. 
ix.  21.  D?5  is  almost  always  used  of  a  tri- 
bute rendered  by  labour,  Gesen.)  It  is 
quite  true  that  Solomon  was  not  the  first 
to  institute  this ;  that  David  had  exacted  it 
before  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24) ;  that  the  bur- 
den was  one  with  which  all  subjects  of  the 
old-world  monarchies,  especially  in  the 
East,  were  familiar;  and  that  in  this  case  it 
had  been  imposed  with  peculiar  considerate- 
ness  (ch.  v.  14).  But  it  is  none  the  less  cer- 
tain, when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
Solomon's  undertakings,  and  the  number 
of  men  necessarily  employed  in  executing 
them,  that  it  must  have  involved  some 
hardships  and  created  much  dissatisfaction  ; 
such  results  are  inevitable  in  all  conscrip- 
tions. "  Forced  labour  has  been  amongst 
the  causes  leading  to  insurrection  in  many 
ages  and  countries.  It  alienated  the  people 
of  Borne  from  the  last  Tarquiu ;  it  helped 
to  bring  about  the  French  Eevolution ;  and 
it  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal 
grievances  of  the  Eussian  serfs  "  (Eawlin- 
son).  But  we  may  hud  instances  of  its 
working  perhaps  as  more  Eastern,  more 
closely  illustrative  of  the  text  amongst  the 
Fellahin  of  Egypt.  "  According  to  Pliny, 
360,000  men  had  to  work  20  year.s  long  at 
one  pyrajnid"  (Biihr).  In  the  construction  of 
the  great  Mabmoudieh  canal,  by  Mehemet 
AH,  over  300,000  labourers  were  employed. 
They  worked  under  the  lash,  and  such  were 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  their  Hfe  that 
many  thousands  died  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months  (cf.,  too,  Exod.  i.  11  sqq. ;  ii.  23]: 
now  therefore  make  thou  the  grievous 
[Heb.  hard,  heavy']  service  of  thy  father. 
and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us, 
lighter  [lit.,"  lighten  somewhat  from,"  &c.], 
and  we  will  serve  thee.  [Their  stipula- 
tions seem  reasonable  enough.  Bahr,  who 
says,  "  We  cannot  admit  the  complaint  of 
too  hard  tribute-work  to  be  well  founded," 
and  KeU,  who  maintains  that ' '  there  can- 
not have  been  any  well-grounded  occasion 
for  complaint,"  surely  forget  that  both  the 
aged  counsellors  (ver.  7)  and  also  the 
writer  of  this  book  (vers.  13 — 15)  manifest 
some  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  com- 
plainants.] 

Ver.  5. — And  he  said  tmto  them.  Depart 
yet  for  three  days  [so  as  to  afford  time  for 
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eonnsel  £ind  deliberation.  It  has  been 
assumed  tliat  both  the  old  and  young  ad- 
visers of  Eelioboam  had  been  taken  by 
him,  as  part  of  his  retinue,  to  Shechem 
(Biilir).  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  some 
of  them  were  summoned  from  Jerusalem 
to  advise  him,  and  that  the  three  days'  de- 
lay was  in  order  to  give  time  for  their 
attendance.  It  is  a  long  day's  journey 
(12  hours)  from  Nablus  to  Jerusalem. 
Three  days,  consequently,  would  just  afford 
sufficient  time  for  the  purpose]  then  come 
ag'aln  to  me.  And  the  people  departed. 
[The  peaceable  departure,  like  the  respect- 
ful demand,  contradicts  the  idea  of  a  settled 
purpose  to  rebel.] 

Ver.  6. — And  king  Rehoboam  consulted 
with  the  old  men  [According  to  Bahr,"  the 
CJ^t  ^e  not  old  people,  but  the  elders." 
No  doubt  the  word  is  constantly  used,  as 
in  the  expressions,  "  elders  of  Israel," 
"  elders  of  the  city,"  &c.  (of.  irpeajivTtpoi, 
senatores  (from  scTiex),  aldermen  =  elder 
men),  without  any  reference  to  age ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  here,  as  the  strong 
contrast  with  "young  men"  (vers.  8,  13, 
14)  proves]  that  stood  before  [see  on  ch. 
i.  2]  Solomon  Ms  father  [among  them, 
perhaps,  were  some  of  the  "princes"  of 
oh.  iv.  2  sqq.]  while  lie  yet  lived,  and 
said.  How  do  ye  advise  that  I  may  answer 
this  people  7 

Ver.  7. — And  they  spake  unto  Mm,  say- 
ing, If  thou  wilt  be  a  servant  unto  this 
people  this  day,  and  wilt  serve  them  [Keil 
questions  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
this  advice.  He  says,  "  The  kin.q  could  not 
become  the  "t^y  of  the  people  without  pre- 
judicing the  authority  entrusted  to  him  by 
God."  But  they  do  not  propose* that  he 
should  become  their  servant,  except  for  one 
day,  and  then  only  in  the  sense  of  making 
reasonable  concessions.  What  they  mean 
is  this :  "  If  thou  wUt  brook  for  once  to 
accede  to  their  terms  instead  of  dictating 
thine  own,"  Ac.  The  form  of  their  answer 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  temper  of 
the  king.  They  saw  what  was  passmg  in 
his  mind,  viz.,  that  hn  would  fain  play  the 
autocrat,  and  that  he  resented  it  exceed- 
ingly that  his  subjects,  just  as  he  had  be- 
gun to  taste  the  sweets  of  royalty,  should 
presume  to  parlev  with  him  ;  and  they  say 
in  effect,  "  You  think  that  they  are  revers- 
ing your  relations,  that  they  are  making 
you,  tlieir  sovereign,  their  servant.  Be  it 
BO.  It  is  but  for  one  day.  Thi^n  they  will 
be  your  slaves  for  ever  "] ,  and  answer  them 
[i.e.,  favourably;  grant  their  request;  of. 
Psa.  xxii.  22 ;  Ixv.  fil,  and  speak  good 
words  to  them,  then  will  they  be  thy  ser- 
vants for  ever.      ['  Thy  servants,"  in  oppo- 


sition to  "  a  servant "  above ;  '•  for  erer  " 

in  opposition  to  "  this  day."] 

Ver.  8. — But  he  forsook  the  counsel  of 
the  old  men  which  they  had  given  [Heb. 
counselled]  him  ["  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  their  proposal  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  rash  and  imperious  young  king,  in  whose 
veins  Ammonite  blood  flowed  "  (Bahr)] ,  and 
consulted  with  the  young  men  [see  on  ver. 
1.  "  The  very  change  argues  weakness.  .  . 
Green  wood  is  ever  shrinking  "  (Hall)]  that 
were  grown  up  with  Mm  [possibly  his  com- 
panions in  the  harem],  and  which  stood 
before  him  [i.e.,  as  his  courtiers  and  cotin- 
sellors  (cf.  ver.  6).  The  old  men  were  the 
counsellors  of  Solomon ;  the  yonng  men 
alone  are  spoken  of  as  the  ministers  of 
Rehoboam. 

Ver.  9. — And  he  said  onto  them.  What 
counsel  give  ye  [emphatic  in  the  original] 
that  we  [It  is  noticeable  how  Rehoboam 
identifies  these  young  men  with  himself. 
He  employs  a  different  expression  when 
addressing  the  old  men  (ver.  6).  The  A.  V. 
perhaps  gives  its  force  by  the  translation, 
"  that  I  may  answer,"  &o.  ;  lit.,  "  to 
answer "]  may  answer  this  people  who 
have  spoken  to  me,  saying,  Make  the  yoke 
which  thy  father  did  put  upon  us  hg-hter  t 

Ver.  10.  — And  the  young  men  that  were 
grown  up  with  hun  spake  unto  >»int, 
saying,  Thus  shalt  thou  speak  onto  this 
people  [There  is  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
temptuousness  in  the  expression  (cf.  St. 
John  vii.  49)]  that  spake  unto  thee  [The 
repetition,  "  speak,  spake,"  is  probably  not 
undesigned.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  retalia- 
tion, or  that  it  was  a  piece  of  presumption 
on  their  part  to  have  spoken  at  all],  saying. 
Thy  father  made  our  yoke  heavy,  but 
make  thou  It  lighter  tmto  us  [lit.,  from 
upon  us]  ;  thus  shalt  thou  say  imto 
them  [This  iteration  is  expressive  of  deter- 
mination and  resentment.  We  may  read 
between  the  lines,  "  I  would  make  short 
work  with  them,  and  teach  them  a  lesson 
they  will  not  forget "],  My  little  finger 
["  Finger"  is  not  in  the  original,  but  the 
meaning  is  indisputable]  shall  be  [or  i*, 
n^y,  strictly,  was  thicker.  The  LXX.  has 
simply  tTaxuT'tpa]  thicker  than  my  father's 
loins.  [A  figurative  and  perhaps  proverbial 
expression.  The  sense  is  clear.  "  My 
hand  shall  be  heavier  than  my  father's, 
my  force  greater  than  his,  my  weakness 
even  stronger  than  his  strength."  The 
counsel  of  the  young  men  is  full  of  flattery, 
which  woiild  be  acceptable  to  a  young  king. 

Ver.  1 1. — And  now  whereas  my  father  did 
lade  you  with  [or,  lay  upon  you]  a  heavy 
yoke,  I  will  add  to  your  yoke :  my  father 
chastised  you  with  whips  [It  is  probable 
that  the  expression  is  not  entirely  figorv 
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tive.  It  IB  qxiite  possible  that  the  levies  of 
Amorites,  Hittites  (ch.  ix.  20),  etc.,  ha'1  been 
kept  at  their  toils  by  the  lash] ,  but  I  will 
chastise  you  with  scorpions.  ["  The  very 
words  have  8ting.s  "  (Hall).  It  is  generally 
held  that  there  is  here  "no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  animal,  but  to  some  instrument 
of  scourging — unless,  indeed,  the  expression 
is  a  mere  figure"  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1161). 
Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  understand  it  as  a 
figure  of  speech,  although  the  scorpion, 
unlike  the  serpent,  is  little  like,  or  adapted 
to  use  as,  a  lash.  Probably  it  was  in  the  pain 
the  whip  caused  that  the  resemblance  lay 
(Rev.  ix.  5).  All  the  commentators  mention 
that  the  later  Romans  used  a  whip  called 
a  "  Scorpio,"  and  cite  Isidore  (Orig.  5,  27) 
in  proof.  Gesenius,  Keil,  al.  understand 
"  whips  with  barbed  points,  like  the  point 
of  a  scorpion's  sting  ;  "  the  Eabbins,  Virgae 
spinis  itistructae ;  others,  the  thorny  stem  of 
the  egg-plant,  by  some  called  the  "  scorpion 
plant."  Compare  our  use  of  the  word  "  cat.^' 
"  The  yoke  and  whips  go  together,  and  are 
the  signs  of  labonr'ng  service  (Ecclus.  xxx. 
26,  or  xxxiii.  27)  "  Bahr.] 

Ver.  12. — So  Jeroboam  and  [LXX.  omits] 
all  the  people  came  to  Rehoboam  the  third 
day  ["  Three  days'  expectation  had  warmed 
these  smokiiir;  Israehtes"  (Hall)],  as  the  king 
had  appointed,  saying,  Come  to  me  again 
the  third  day. 

Ver.  13. —  And  the  Mng  answered  the 
people  [the  omission  of  Jeroboam's  name, 
though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  pressed  in 
argument,  is  noticeable]  roughly,  and  for- 
sook the  old  men's  counsel  that  they  gave 
him. 

Ver.  14. — And  spake  to  them  after  the 
counsel  of  the  young  men,  saying,  My 
father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke :  my  father  also  chas- 
tised you  with  whips,  but  I  wlU  chastise 
you  with  scorpions. 

Ver.  15. —  Wherefore  the  king  hearkened 
not  onto  the  people,  for  the  cause  [or  course 
of  events  ;  Ut.,  tani]  was  from  the  Lord 
["  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  priiis  dementat." 
God  did  not  inspire  Rehoboam's  proud  and 
despotic  reply,  but  used  it  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  purpose,  the  partition  of 
the  kingdom  (cf.  Exod.  xiv.  4 ;  Matt,  xxvi, 
24),  Qod  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him], that  [Heb.  in  order  that]  he  might 
perform  his  saying,  which  the  Lord  spake 
by  [Heb.  in  the  hand  of;  cf.  ch.  xiv.  18 ;  ii.  25, 
note]  Ahljah  the  Shilonlte  [see  on  oh.  zi. 

1]  unto  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

Ver.  16. —  So  when  all  Israel  saw  that 
the  king  hearkened  not  unto  them,  the 
people  answered  [Heb.  brought  back  word 
to  ;  probably  after  some  consultation 
ftmongst    themselves]    the    king,  saying, 


What  portion  have  we  In  David?  [Sam« 
expression  as  2  Sim.  xx.  1.  The  -w-ords,  in- 
terpreted by  this  passage  and  2  Sam.  xix.  43, 
mean.  "  Since  we  have  no  kindness  or  fair- 
ness from  David's  seed,  what  is  liis  house 
to  us  7  Why  render  homage  to  his  son  7 
We  receive  nouglit  from  him,  why  yield 
aught  to  him  ?  "]  neither  have  we  Inherit- 
ance in  the  son  of  Jesse  [i.e.,  "  his  tribe  is 
not  ours  ;  his  interests  are  not  ours."  Bahr 
sees  in  the  expression  "  son  of  Jesse  "  "  an 
allusion  to  David's  humbler  descent,"  but 
surely  without  reason.  It  is  simply  a  peri- 
phrasis for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism.  The 
rhythm  almost  elevates  the  words  to  the  rank 
of  poetry] :  to  yotir  tents,  0  Israel  [ht. ,  thy 
tents,  or  dwelhngs  ;  i.e.,  "  Disperse  to  your 
homes  (see  ch.  viii.  66  ;  and  cf.  2  Sam.  xviii. 
17  ;  xix.  8 ;  xx.  1),  and  prepare  for  war." 

?ni{,which  means  primarily  a  "  tent,"  has  for 

its  secondary  meauiug, "habitation, ""home." 
This  cry — the  Marseillaise  of  Israel — prob- 
ably had  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the  people 
dwelt  in  tents,  viz.,  in  the  march  through 
the  desert  (see  Josh.  xxii.  4 ;  Num.  i.  52  ; 
ix.  18;  xvi.  26)].  Now  see  to  tbine  own 
house.  David  [i.e.,  let  the  seed  of  David 
henceforth  reign  over  the  tribe  of  Judah,  if 
it  can.  It  shall  govern  the  other  tribes  no 
longer.  "It  is  not  a  threat  of  war,  but  • 
warning  against  interference  "  (Rawlinson). 
nXT  has  the  meaning  of  "  look  after,"  "  care 
for."  "  David,  the  tribe  father,  is  mentioned 
in  place  of  his  family  "  (Keil)] .  So  Israel 
departed  unto  their  [lit.,  his]  tents  [see 
note  on  ch.  viii.  66] . 

Ver.  17.  —  But  as  for  the  children  of 
Israel  which  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  JudaL. 
[i.e.,  "  the  Israelites  proper  or  member^  of 
other  tribes,  who  happened  to  be  settled 
within  the  limits  of  the  land  of  .Judah " 
(cf.  ver.  23).  A  number  of  Simeonites  were 
(Rawlinson)  certainly  among  them  (Josh.  xix. 
1 — 9).  The  term  "  children  of  Israel  "  ii 
henceforward  to  be  understood  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  (see  on  ver.  1).  It  cannot 
include  the  men  of  Judah],  Behoboam 
reigned  over  them. 

Ver.  18.  —  Then  king  Rehoboam  sent 
Adoram,  who  was  over  the  tribute  [Prob- 
ably the  same  offic^'r  as  the  Adoniram  of 
ch.  iv.  6.  For  "  Adoram,"  the  LXX.  and 
other  versions  read  "Adoniram"  here.  It 
is  curious  that  a  person  of  the  same  name, 
Adoram  (LXX.  Adoniram),  was  over  David's 
levy  (2  Sam.  xx.  24).  That  there  was  ft 
relationship,  and  that  the  office  had  de- 
scended from  father  to  son,  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  but  whether  two  persons  or  three 
are  indicated  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
of  course  just  possible,  though  hardly  likely 
that  one  and  the  same  person  (Ewald)  can 
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have  been  snperintendent  of  servile  work 
under  David,  Silomon.  and  Rehoboam.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  young  king 
■ent  this  officer  "  to  treat  with  the  rebels 
and  to  appease  them,  as  Josephus  expressly 
says"  (Eiihr).  It  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
he  was  sent  to  coerce  them,  or  to  collect 
the  taxes,  as  a  summary  way  of  showing 
that  the  king  meant  to  enforce  his  rights 
and  was  not  moved  by  their  words.  For 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  such  a  proud 
and  headstrong  prince  as  Reh<iboam  would 
stoop,  especially  after  the  confident  threats 
which  he  had  just  uttered,  to  parley  with 
rebels.  Such  a  man,  guided  by  such  coun- 
sellors, and  inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
power  and  importance,  would  naturally 
think  of  force  rather  than  of  conciliation 
or  concessions.  He  would  be  for  trving  his 
whips  of  scorpions.  And  if  conciliation 
had  been  his  object,  it  is  hanlly  likely  that 
he  woald  have  employed  Adoram,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  le%'y,  a  man  who  would 
naturally  be  obnoxious  to  the  people,  to 
effect  it.  Moreover  the  sequel — Adoram's 
tragical  end — also  favours  the  supposition 
that  he  was  sent,  not  "to  arrange  some 
alleviation  of  their  burdens "  (EawUuson), 
but  to  carry  out  the  high-handed  policy  of 
the  king] ;  and  all  Israel  stoned  h\m  with 
atones  ["  With  one  exception,  this  was  a 
bloodless  revolution"  (Stanley).  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  practice  of  stoning 
i»  first  heard  of  in  the  stony  desert  (Arabia 
Petraea).  But  in  reality  it  is  older  than  the 
date  of  the  Exodus,  as  Exod.  viii.  26  shows. 
And  it  is  an  obvious  and  ready  and  summary 
way  of  despatching  obnox;ou3  persons  (cf. 
Exod.  xvii.  4;  1  Sam.  xxx.  6;  1  Kings  xxi. 
10).  It  is  to  this  day  a  favourite  method  of 
the  East  for  testifying  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance] .  that  he  died.  Therefore  king  Reho- 
boam made  speed  [So  the  LXX,,  IfMaTev. 
The  Hebrew  literally  means,  as  mari^-in, 
"  strengthened  himself."  But  the  A.  V.  gives 
the  practical  force  of  the  word.  He  be- 
stirred himfelf ;  he  lost  no  time ;  the  death 
of  Adoram  Khowed  him  the  danger  of  a 
momeut's  delay.  "  He  saw  those  stones 
were  thrown  at  him  in  his  AWoram"  (Hall).] 
to  get  him  ap  to  his  chariot,  to  flee  to 
Jerusalem. 

Ver.  19 — So  Israel  rebelled  [lit.,  fell  away 
(marg.)  Tlie  common  secondary  meaning 
of  the  word  is  to  transgress.  Its  use  here 
may  perhap'*  suggest  that  their  rolidlion 
was  not  without  sin]  against  the  house  of 
David  unto  this  day  (seu  on  c!i.  viii.  s)]. 

VfT.  '2i). — And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all 
Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again 
[These  worls  are  hardly  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  Jeroboam  had  been  from  the 
first  the  spokesman  of  "  all  Israel "  in  their 


interviews  with  Rehoboam.  If,  however, 
the  received  text  of  vers.  3,  12  is  retained 
(see  on  ver.  3),  then  we  must  understand 
the  "  aU  Israel  "  in  ver.  1  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  tribes,  and  here,  of  the 
entire  nation  who  had  heard  from  its  repre- 
sentatives, on  their  return  to  their  homes 
(ver.  16),  of  the  presence  of  Jeroboam  in  the 
country] ,  that  they  sent  and  called  iiim 
unto  the  congregation  [Where  au'l  when 
this  gathering  was  held  we  are  not  informed. 
Probably  it  was  at  Shechem,  and  soon  after 
Eehoboam's  flight.  After  the  open  and  irre- 
parable breach  which  they  had  made  (ver. 
18),  the  leaders  of  the  tribes  would  naturally 
assemble  at  once  to  concert  measures  for 
theii'  defence  and  future  government] ,  and 
made  him  king  [by  anointing.  Note  on 
ver.  1]  over  all  Israel  [This  public  and 
formal  consecration  of  Jeroboam  completed 
the  secession  of  the  northern  tribes.  Was 
this  secession  sinful?  Biihr,  Keil,  and  others, 
who  start  from  the  assumption  that  secession 
was  determined  upon  even  before  Rehoboam 
came  to  Shechem,  and  that  the  complaints 
of  the  people  respecting  the  grievous  service 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  Solo- 
mon were  groundless,  naturally  conclude 
that  it  was  altogether  treasonable  and  un- 
justifiable. But  is  this  conclusion  borne 
out  by  the  facts?  We  may  readily  admit 
that  the  schism  was  not  accompUshed  with- 
out sin :  we  cannot  but  allow  that  Israel 
acted  with  undue  precipitation,  and  that 
Rehoboam,  who  was  "  young  and  tender- 
hcMrted,"  was  entitled,  for  David's  and 
Solomon's  sake,  as  well  as  his  own,  to 
greater  forbearance  and  consideration,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  both  the  "envy  of 
Ephraim"  and  the  ambition  of  Jeroboam 
largely  influenced  the  result.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  ordained  of  Gou,  and 
that  the  people  had  just  cause  of  complaint, 
if  not,  indeed,  sufficient  warrant  for  resist- 
ance, in  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  rejection 
of  their  petition  by  the  young  king.  No 
law  of  God  requires  men  to  yield  themselves 
up  without  a  struggle  to  such  cruel  and 
abject  slavery  as  Rehoboam  threatened  these 
men  with.  They  judged — and  who  shall  say 
unreasonably? — from  his  words  that  they 
had  only  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  expect  at 
his  hands,  and  what  wonder  if  they  stood 
on  their  defence?  They  are  only  to  be 
blamed  because  they  did  more.  But  law- 
ful resistance  not  tmcommonly  ripens  into 
unlawful  rebellion] :  there  was  none  that 
followed  the  house  of  David,  but  the  tribe 
of  Judah  only.  [Tliis  general  statement  is 
qualitied  immediately  afterwards  (ver.  21). 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  "the  smallest  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel "  (1  Sam.  ix.  81),  "  littlt 
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Benjamin"  (Psa.  IxYiii.  27),  is  here  omitted 
as  of  comparatively  small  accoiiut.  Exact 
precision  has  never  characterized  Oriental 
writers.  There  is  no  susiiicion  of  untruth : 
it  is  the  genius  of  the  people  to 

"disdain  the  lore, 
Of  nieely  calculated  less  and  more.*' 

It  may  be  added  here  that  Edom  remained 
under  the  svray  of  Judah  until  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  (2  Kings  viii.  20),  just  as  Moab 
and  other  portions  of  Solomon's  empire  for 
a  considerable  period  formed  part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii. 
4,  5).] 

Ver.  21. — And  when  Eehohoam  was  come 
to  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  all  the  house 
of  Judah  with  [Heb.  and]  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  [It  is  at  first  sight  somewliat  sur- 
prising that  Benjamin,  t-o  long  the  rival  of 
Judah,  and  which  had  so  long  resisted  the 
rule  of  David,  should  on  this  occasion 
have  detached  itself  from  the  leadership  of 
Ephraim,  its  near  and  poweiful  neighbour, 
and  a  tribe,  too,  with  which  it  had  a  sort 
of  hereditary  connexion.  That  a  sort  of 
jealousy  existed  at  one  time  between  the 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  consequent, 
no  doubt,  on  the  transference  of  the  sceptre 
from  the  house  of  Saul  to  that  of  Da%-id,  is 
very  evident.  A  thousand  men  of  Benjamin 
constituted  the  following  of  the  rebel  Shimei, 
(2  Sam.  xix.  17).  The  rising  of  Sheba  the 
Benjamite,  again  (ib.,  xx.  1),  proves  that 
the  enmity  and  discontent  were  not  even 
then  subdued.  But  when  the  ten  tribes  fell 
away,  Benjamin  seems  never  to  have  faltered 
in  its  allecriance.  The  change  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  was  the  glory  of  Ben- 
jamin that  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,  the  civil  and  rchgious  capital  of  the 
nation,  was  largely  within  its  border.  "  The 
city  of  the  Jebusite"  was  in  the  lot  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  But  it  was 
also  on  the  boundary  line  of  Judah. 
This  fact  had,  no  doubt,  brought  the 
two  tribes  into  close  contact,  and  had 
given  them  interests  in  common,  in  fact 
had  "riveted  them  together  as  by  a  cramp  " 
(Bltmt,  pp.  167,  174,  who  traces  "  a  gradual 
tendency  of  the  ten  tribes  to  become  con- 
federate under  Ephraim,"  and  a  growing 
alliance  and  community  of  interests  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin) ;  and  now  Benjamin 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  separation  from 
Judah  would  mean  the  loss  of  Jerusalem 
(wiiich  would  be  largely  peopled  by  the  men 
of  Judah,  David's  tribe,  and  would  be  prac- 
tically in  their  hands),  while  adhesion  to 
Ephraim  would  not  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  another  sanctuary  further  north. 
The  traditions  of  fifty  years,  consequently, 
And   the   common   interest  in  the  capital. 


prevailed  over  hereditary  ties  and  ancient 
feuds,  and  decided  Benjamin  to  cast  in 
its  lot  with  Judah  ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
heads  of  this  tribe  may  have  felt,  after 
once  furnishing  Israel  with  its  king,  as 
jealous  of  Ephraim  as  they  had  once  been 
of  Judah.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  some  portions  of  Benjamin,  in- 
cluding Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Jeiichu,  were 
iucoiijorated  in  the  northern  kingdom 
(Ewald)] ,  an  hundred  and  fourscore  thou- 
sand chosen  men  [the  LXX.  has  tKuruv 
Kal  fiKofft  =  120,000,  but  the  larger  number 
need  create  no  astonishment.  At  the  time 
of  David's  census,  the  men  of  Judah  num- 
bered— if  the  figmes  can  be  depended  on 
— 500,000,  while  Abijah  could  muster  some 
18  years  afterwards  an  army  of  400,000 
(2  Cbron.  xiii.  3)],  which  were  warriors 
[lit.,  making  war],  to  fight  against  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the  kingdom 
again  to  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon. 
[It  is  characteristic  of  Kehoboam  that  he 
proposes  forthwith  to  subdue  the  rebellious 
tribes  by  force.  Probably  he  had  no  idea 
to  what  extent  the  tribes  would  prove  dis- 
loyal.] 

Ver.  22. — But  the  word  of  Ood  came  unto 
Shemaiah  [This  part  of  the  history  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  "book"  which  this 
prophet  wrote  (2  Chron.  xii.  15).  When 
Keil  describes  him  as  "  a  prophet  who  is  not 
mentioned  again,"  he  has  surely  overlooked 
2  Chron,  xii.  7,  8,  where  we  find  him  pro- 
phesying with  reference  to  the  army  of 
Shisiiak] ,  the  man  of  God  [a  common  ex- 
pression in  the  books  of  Kings.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  the  other  Scriptures.  This  desig- 
nation is  not  altogether  synonymous  with 
"  prophet."  It  is  used,  for  example,  of 
anneU  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  8),  of  Moses  (Deiit. 
xxxiii.  1),  and  of  David  (2  Chron.  viii.  14), 
and  would  embrace  any  minister  or  servant 
of  God,  while  N'23  is  restricted  to  the 
teaching  order.  There  were  false  prophets, 
but  no  false  men  of  God.  It  is  also  worth 
considering  whether  the  name  of  prophet 
may  not  have  been  practically  restricted  to, 
or  bestowed  by  preference  on,  those  who 
had  received  a  prophetic  training,  the  "  sons 
of  the  prophets  "  who  had  been  taught  in 
the  schools.  Cf.  1  Sam.  x,  6—12;  xix.  20  ; 
Amos  vii,  14] ,  saying, 

Ver.  23. — Speak  unto  Rehoboam,  the  son 
of  Solomon,  king  of  Judah,  and  unto  all 
the  house  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  to 
the  remnant  of  the  people  ["  the  children 
of  Israel"  mentioned  in  ver.  17,  where  see 
note] ,  saying, 

Ver.  24.— Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall 
not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your  brethren 
[a  timely  reminder  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
notwithstanding  the  division  of   the   king;. 
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dom]  the  children  of  Israel:  return  every 
man" to  his  hoTise  :  for  this  thing  [i.e.,  the 
divi-ion,  niptnre]  is  [lit.,  was}  from.  me.  [A 
prophet  of  .Jndah  now  confirms  what  a 
propliet  of  Israel  had  already  announced] . 
They  hearkened  therefore  unto  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  returned  [not  '  because  tLey 
probably  saw  that  a  war  with  the  numeri- 
cally greater,  and  just  now  bitterly  excited, 
ten  tribes  would  bring  them  into  a  worse 
condition  still"  (Bahr),  but  because  of  the 
"  wurd  of  the  Lord."  It  was  the  remon- 
Btrance  of  the  prophet  alone  restrained 
them.  They  knew  their  numerical  inferiority 
before,  but  they  neverthele.-s  mustered  for 
battle]  to  depart  [a  common  Hebraism.  The 

phrase  in  2  Chron.  xL  4,  H^^O  -n-IS^J 
"  they  returned  from  going,"  was  probably 
designed  as  an  explanation] ,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 

At  this  poiut  the  Yat.  LXX.  inserts  along 
addition,  which  differs  from,  and  indeed 
contradicts,  the  Hebrew  text  in  some  im- 
portant particul<u:s.  Rehoboam  is  repre- 
sented as  16  years  of  age  (Heb.  40),  as 
reigning  12  years  (Heb.  17) ;  his  mother 
is  Naanan  (Heb.  Naamah),  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Ana,  son  of  Nahash,  king  of 
Ammon.  Jeroboam  is  described  as  son  of 
Sarira,  a  harlot.  He  is  appointed  by  Solo- 
mon superintendent  of  the  levy  of  Ephraim, 
ind  builds  for  him  a  city  Sarira,  and  also 
completes  the  circumvallation  of  Jerusalenx 
He  has  300  chariots  and  aims  at  royalty. 
Solomon  seekmg  to  slay  him,  he  flees  to 
Shishftk,  king  of  Egypt,  who  treats  him 
with  distinction,  giving  him  the  sister  of 
hia  ovn  wife  in  marriage.    Here  his  son 


Abijah  is  bom,  when  Behoboam  has  beev 
something  like  a  year  upon  the  throne. 
After  his  birth,  Jeroboam  asks  a  second 
time  to  be  released :  he  returns  to  his  own 
country,  takes  up  his  abode  at  Sarira,  for- 
tifies it,  and  gathers  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
round  him.  Here  Abijah  faUs  sick,  and 
the  visit  to  the  prophet,  narrated  in  chap, 
xiv.,  takes  place.  The  child  dies ;  there  is 
general  moumlBg,  after  which  Jeritkoam 
goes  to  Shechem,  and  collects  the  tribes. 
Here  the  prophet  Shemaiah  (not  Aliijah) 
tears  a  new  garment  in  twelve  pieces,  gives 
him  ten,  and  promises  him  the  dominion 
over  ten  tribes.  After  which  follow  the 
events  of  vers.  6 — 24  of  this  chapter. 

The  great  circumstantiality  of  this  nar- 
rative has  led  some  scholars — Dean  Stanley 
among  them — to  prefer  it  before  the  Hebrew 
version.  But  its  details  will  not  bear  careful 
examination,  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that 
it  is  a  compilation  of  later  date.  Its  nntrust- 
wort  hiness  h  as  been  well  shown  among  othen 
by  Kawlinson,  Speaker's  Commentary  in  loe. 
But  he  omits  to  notice  what  is  perhaps  its 
strongest  condemnation,  viz.,  that  this  LXX. 
addition  is  in  conflict  with  the  LXX.  (and 
Heb.)  text  of  chap.  xi.  The  account  of 
Jeroboam's  maniage  with  the  sister  of  the 
queen,  e.g.,  is  manifestly  a  variation  of  the 
history  of  Hadad  (ch.  xi.  ver.  19 ;  see  also 
ver.  22).  Nor  does  it  harmonize  with  the 
preceding  history  oi  this  chapter,  M  given 
by  the  LXX 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  18 — 15. — Judicial  Infatuation.    It  is  impossible  to  read  this  history  of 

the  great  rebellion,  even  at  the  present  day,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  sadness. 
We  see  here  a  young  prince,  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  antiquity,  the 
inheritor  of  an  illustrious  and  unequalled  name,  with  all  the  advantages  which  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  his  father  could  give  him,  reaping  the  benefits  of  a  long 
peace,  his  coflfers  full  of  money,  bis  cities  filled  with  all  manner  of  store,  his  fleets 
ploughing  the  sea,  his  army  guarding  his  frontier  ;  we  see  him  wantonly 
flinging  these  singular  advantages  away  from  him,  and  absolutely  courting  his  own 
destruction  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  We  see  a  position  which  hae 
had  but  few,  if  any,  parallels  recklessly  sacrificed  for  the  lack  of  a  few  conciliatory 
words.  It  needed  but  the  slenderest  modicum  of  common  sense  and  all  would 
have  gnne  well.  He  had  but  to  stoop  for  one  day  :a  order  to  conquer  for  ever 
(ver.  7).  But  no  ;  we  hear  him  instead  hurhng  opprobrious  words  at  the  spokesmen 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  forthwith  the  land  is  ablaze  with  insun-ection.  He  madly 
talkii  of  the  might  of  his  little  finger,  of  whips  and  scorpions,  and  from  that  hour 
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his  kingdom  is  divided  ;  the  holy  people  are  ranged  under  hostUe  banners,  and  the 
way  is  opened  for  the  schism  in  the  Church.  We  talk  sometimes  of  men  who 
dance  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  and  we  have  read  of  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  was 
burning,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  history  affords  a  more  pitiable  instance 
of  folly  and  infatuation  than  this.  And  it  was  such  infatuation  that  we  can  hardly 
resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was,  somehow,  retributive  and  judicial.  "  Who  would 
not  have  looked  any  whither  for  the  cause  of  this  evil,  rather  than  to  heaven  ?  Yet 
the  holy  God  challenges  it  to  Himself  "  (Bp.  Hall).  "  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord." 

It  Is  well  that  we  should  imderstand,  however,  that  this  gross  infatuation  was 
only  one  out  of  many  factors  which  produced  the  disruption.  The  division  of  the 
kingdom — tlie  first  act  in  the  long  drama  of  retribution  for  the  sin  of  Solomon — was 
to  a  large  extent  the  natural  result  of  the  rule  and  policy  of  Solomon.  No  doubt 
of  all  the  causes  of  revolt  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  was  the  most  influential.  It  was 
that  "  beginning "  which,  as  Aristotle  sagely  remarks,  is  often  the  larger  half. 
Possibly  but  for  that,  Israel's  "  winter  of  discontent "  would  have  been  "  made 
glorious  by  the  summer  sun  "  of  the  accession  of  a  young  prince.  Probably  but 
for  that,  Jeroboam  would  never  have  •'  hfted  up  his  haud  against  the  king."  But 
*we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  people  had  had  a  "  heavy  yoke"  to 
bear.  Rehoboam  himself  confessed  to  this  (ver.  14).  It  is  idle  to  say  that  their 
demands  betray  a  foregone  conclusion  to  revolt.  The  contrary  is  distinctly  imphed 
in  verses  4,  7.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  the  rebellion  was  wholly  due  to  the  jealousy- 
of  Ephraim,  for  that  proud  tribe  had  readily  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of  Judali 
during  the  reign  of  David.  Indeed,  the  rebellion  is  almost  inexplicable,  except  on  tlie 
supposition  that  the  people  had  svtffered  real  hardships,  and  carried  heavj'  burdens 
during  Solomon's  reign.  Men  do  not  soon  forget  the  glories  of  such  an  empue  as 
his,  and  do  not  wantonly  tear  it  asunder,  and  reduce  it  to  impotence,  unless  they 
have  had  substantial  grievances.  But  m  this  case,  so  many  were  their  grounds  of 
disaffection  that,  remembering  that  Jeroboam,  who  no  doubt  appeared  to  them  in 
the  hght  of  a  champion  and  tribune  of  the  people,  was  in  reserve,  should  they  need 
his  services,  it  only  needed  the  infatuation  of  Rehoboam  to  kindle  the  smouldering 
embers  of  discontent  into  a  flame. 

And  when  we  see  in  this  inconceivable  infatuation  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disruption,  we  must  still  remember  how  it  was  that  Rehoboam  came  to  be  capable 
of  sucli  egregious  folly.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  was  expressly  blinded  for  the 
occasion  ?  Is  it  implied  that,  like  Saul,  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him, 
orthat,likeAhab,hewasthe  victim  of  heaven-sent  delusions  ?  Is  it  not  rather  enough 
to  believe  that  he  was  simply  left  to  himself,  to  be  the  sport  of  his  own  folly  and 
pride  ?  His  infatuation  would  still  be  judicial,  if  we  saw  in  it,  not  the  strange  per- 
versity of  a  moment,  but  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  his  birth  and  education. 
Indeed,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  still  more  conspicuously  the  just  and  appropriate 
retribution  for  his  father's  sin.  It  was  because  of  Solomon's  foreign  wives,  and  the 
idolatries  which,  with  his  sanction,  they  practised,  that  Solomon's  empire  was  to 
be  torn  from  his  son  (chap.  xi.  33).  And  now  we  find  that  the  dismemberment  of 
this  empire  was  brought  about  by  the  son  of  one  of  these  strange  women — the  child 
of  an  unregenerate  Ammonitess.  It  has  been  said  that  "  every  great  man  is  the  son 
of  his  mother."  •  The  same  remark  might  be  made  of  every  great  fool.  It  was 
probably  because  Naamah  was  what  she  was  that  Rehoboam  was  what  he  was. 
"  The  two  worst  men  in  my  parish,"  said  a  clergyman,  "  are  what  their  mothers  have 
made  them."  We  could  not  expect  much  character,  not  to  speak  of  wisdom,  in 
Solomon's  mistresses,  who  were  chosen  for  their  charms,  and  whose  cloistered  life, 
amid  the  intrigues,  and  folUes,  and  pettinesses  of  the  harem,  did  not  fit  them  to  be  the 
mothers  of  kiygs.  What  knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  men,  what  honour,  what 
common  sense  could  we  hope  to  find  in  one  brought  up  under  such  influences  f 
The  bearing  of  Rehoboam  is  precisely  the  bearing  we  should  expect  as  the  result 
of  the  training  of  an  Eastern  harem.  It  appears,  consequently,  that  we  may 
justly  regard  his  infatuation  as  judicial,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  being  inspired 

*  "  Eegle  generale,  a  laquelle  du  moms  je  n'ai  guen>  ?u  d'exseptioua,  ks  Jumme*  tupsritur* 
Mont  tons  Us  Jits  de  U'*r  Mtrs." — MicheUt. 
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for  the  moment,  but  as  being  the  natural  consequence  of  his  parents'  folly  and 
sin.  But  let  us  now  consider  what  shape  this  same  infatuation  took :  let  us  separate 
it  into  its  constituent  parts,  that  we  may  the  better  understand  Behoboam's  charac- 
ter, and  see  the  workings  of  his  mind.     Observe — 

I.  His  entire  unconsciousness  op  danobb.  There  were  not  wanting,  to  those 
who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  many  indications  of  peril.  It  was  a 
"  significant  hint "  that  Shechem  had  been  selected  for  his  coronation ;  that  the 
tribes  insisted  on  a  conference ;  that  instead  of  acclamations  he  was  met  with 
stipulations.  It  was  a  presnge  of  danger  that  their  first  words  to  Solomon's  son, 
to  David's  grandson,  were  of  a  *'  heavy  yoke  "  and  a  grievous  burden.  It  was  stiU 
more  ominous  that  Jeroboam  had  already  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  that  this 
arch-rebel— according  to  the  received  text,  but  see  on  vers.  3,  20— was  pi-esent  among 
the  malcontents.  Even  if  he  had  not  at  that  time  been  recalled  from  Egypt,  still 
Behoboam  knew  full  well  that  he  was  there,  and  ready  to  rebel  again  if  opportunity 
offered.  All  these  were  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm,  and  no  one  who  was  not 
a  fool  could  have  failed  to  perceive  their  import. 

n.  His  vacillation  and  irresolution.  Bishop  Hall  observes  that  his  stipu- 
lating tor  three  days  in  which  to  consider  their  demand  was  the  only  word  he  spok» 
which  argued  vrisdom.  Matthew  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  it  was 
"  impohtic  to  take  time  to  consider,"  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  was 
not  really  a  false  and  dangerous  move.  Had  ho  bluntly  refused  all  concessions  and 
laid  hands  on  the  ringleaders,  it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  display  of  energy 
would  have  quelled  the  spirit  of  insurrection.  Or  had  he  graciously  and  instantly 
promised  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  he  would  have  preserved  his  crown.  But 
this  delay  was  dangerous.  It  set  them  a-thinking  what  ihey  would  do  in  case  oi 
a  refusal.  A  Fabian  policy  has  saved  some  states,  no  doubt ;  but  how  many  has  it 
■destroyed?  And  if,  as  has  been  sup:gested  (on  ver.  5),  the  object  of  the  three 
iays'  delay  was  that  he  might  summon  his  young  oompanions  to  his  side,  its 
•unwisdom  is  stiU  more  apparent. 

IIL  His  pride  and  obstinacy.  It  was  pride,  not  mental  incayicity,  led  him  to 
reject  the  counsel  of  the  old  men  and  seek  for  further  advice.  It  was  because  it 
went  against  the  grain  to  be  a  *'  servant,"  even  for  one  day.  That  t'iisy  should  have 
presumed  to  ask  concessions,  or  to  parley  with  him  at  all,  wr.s  an  offence  in  hi.s  eyes. 
It  is  easy  to  read  his  vexation  between  the  Hues,  "^'ith  his  high-flown  notions  of 
Divine  right,  with  the  characteristic  contempt  of  an  autocrat  for  the  masseo,  it  was 
mortifying  to  find  his  suljects  bandying  words  with  him.  We  may  be  pretty  sure 
that,  had  the  old  men  advised  "  whips  of  scorpions,"  &c.,  we  should  have  heard  oi 
no  further  consultation.  The  pride  of  Solomon  and  the  pretensions  of  Naamah 
reappear  in  their  son. 

IV.  His  folly.  This,  which  is  conspicuous  all  the  way  through,  is  especially 
manifest  in  (1)  his  turning  to  the  youncr  men  for  advice,  and  (2)  in  his  taking  it  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  old  men.  We  might  also  instance  the  threats  to  which 
he  stooped,  and  the  mission  of  Adoram,  but  these  come  more  appropriately  under — 

V.  His  insolence  and  defiance.  Had  he  wished  to  provoke  a  rebellion,  he 
could  not  have  taken  more  effectual  means  to  secure  the  end.  "  I  will  add  to  your 
yoke."  "  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions."  What  cry  could  he  possibly  expect 
in  return,  except  a  war-cry,  such  as  he  presently  heard  ?  If  he  had  meant  to 
punish,  he  sliould  surely  have  held  his  tongue  and  used  his  hands.  To  boast  of 
what  he  would  do  is  hke  tlie  Chinese  warrior,  who  thinks  to  disperse  his  enemies  by 
a  ferocious  shout.  And  to  send  Adoram,  not  to  make  overtures  of  peace — Beho- 
boam's folly  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  select  hiTn  for  such  a  mission — but,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  collect  tribute  or  to  make  a  show  of  his  authoritj',  why,  if  he  had 
designed  to  make  the  breach  meparable,  and  to  stamp  out  the  lafet  faint  hope  of 
reconciUation,  he  could  not  have  done  more.  It  was  the  act  ol  a  spoilt  child,  it 
was  the  coming  out  in  the  flesh  of  what  was  bred  in  the  bone. 

Amontrst  the  lessons  this  historj^  teaches  are  these:  (1)  The  sins  of  the  fathem 
are  visited  upon  the  children,  and  that  by  the  operation  of  so-called  natural  laws. 
(2)  That  God  uses  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  wrath,  of  man  to  praise  Him.     (8)  That 
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if  a  fool  be  brayed  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  bis  foolishness  depart 
from  him.  (4j  Tiiat  the  mother  has  the  marring  or  the  making  of  her  child  la  hat 
hands.    (5)  That, 

**  A  pebble  in  the  streamlet's  source, 

Eath  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river  | 

A  dewdrop  on  the  baby  plant, 

Eath  warped  the  giant  oak  for  evec:'' 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vew.  1 — 5. — The  Dead  and  the  Living.  "  The  king  is  dead ;  long  live  the  Inng!" 
This  paradox  expresses  an  important  tnith.  Bathslieba  recognized  it  when  David 
on  his  deatlibed  promised  her  that  Solomon,  her  son,  should  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  she  said,  "  Let  my  lord  king  David  Uve  for  ever  "  (cli.  i.  31). 

L  Solomon  IS  DEAD.  1.  His  active  form  is  no  longer  seen.  (1)  He  "slept  with 
his  fathers  "  (ch.  xi.  43).  He  has  stiffened  into  a  corpse.  Perfectly  passive  now  ! 
What  a  moral  1  The  doom  of  alL  Work  while  it  is  day.  (2)  He  was  "  buried  in 
the  city  of  David  his  father."  He  had  a  royal  funeraL  But  all  this  state  was 
simply  to  hury  him — to  put  him  out  of  sight.  Much  wisdom  is  buried  alive  in 
state  display.  (3)  Jeroboam  may  now  retvun  from  Egypt.  The  protection  of 
Shishak  is  no  longer  needed.  Human  wrath  has  its  luiii.a  ions.  Not  so  Divine 
wrath  (see  Matt.  x.  28).  2.  Where  is  the  disembodied  spirit  f  (1)  Not  extinct. 
Not  in  stupor.  The  tenu  "sleep"  relates  to  the  body.  It  anticipates  for  it  an 
awaking — a  resmrection.  (2)  Stirring  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  it  stirred  when 
embodied  in  this  world  of  matter.  (8)  What  a  world  is  that  I  How  populous ! 
How  darkly  veiled !  yet  how  interesting  to  us  w  lio  are  on  our  way  thither  I 

II.  But  he  survives  in  Rehoboam.  This  fact  is  the  ground  of — 1.  Behohoam*» 
claim  to  the  throne.  (1)  He  is  Solomon's  representative.  This  is  more  than  a  law 
phrase.  Had  he  not  been  the  son  of  Solomon  he  would  not  have  been  invited  to 
Shecliem.  We  inherit  responsibilities.  (2)  Solomon  Uves  in  Rehoboam  with  a 
potency  to  move  "all  Israel."  See  the  nation  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  under  this 
influence,  streaming  down  to  Shechem.     2.  The  nation's  suit   to  the  claimant. 

(1)  In  tbib  uhey  recognise  the  claim  of  Solomon's  representative  to  the  crown. 

(2)  Also  that  he  may  likewise  oppress  them  as  Solomon  had  done  (see  oh.  iv.  7,  22 ; 
ix.  15).     From  Solomon's  oppressions  they  seek  of  Solomon,  in  Rehoboam,  rehef. 

(3)  How  history  verifies  prophecy  (see  1  Sam.  viii.  10 — 18). 

III.  So  surviving,  his  influence  is  modified.  1.  A  new  individual  appea/n. 
(1)  Rehoboam  is  not  the  facsimile  of  Solomon.  He  is  indeed  the  son  of  a  wise 
man  ;  but  the  son,  not  of  his  wisdom,  but  of  his  folly.  His  mother  was  an 
Ammonitess.  This  fact  is  emphasised,  according  to  the  Hebrew  style,  by  being 
stated  and  restated  (ch.  xiv.  21,  31).  (2)  His  character  is  the  res\xltant  of  the 
influences  of  Solomon,  of  Naamah,  and  of  those  which  also  flowed  into  the  current 
of  his  life  dming  the  apostasy  of  his  father.  He  became  the  impersonation  of  these 
various  moral  forces.  (3)  The  influence  of  Solomon  in  Rehoboam,  therefore,  la 
considerably  modified.  Parents  are  to  a  large  extent  responsible  not  only  for  their 
own  direct  influence  upon  the  character  of  their  children,  but  also  for  the  con- 
temporary influences  to  which  they  allow  them  to  be  exposed.  2.  iVew  relation' 
ships  have  therefore  to  he  formed.  (1)  The  people  suffered  the  imposts  of  Solomon 
while  he  hved.  They  grew  upon  them  by  degrees,  and  brought  with  them  a 
system  of  vested  interests.  The  whole  system  became  so  crystallized  around  the 
person  of  the  king  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  reUef.  (2)  Now  Solomon  is  dead 
all  this  is  loosened,  and  the  opportunity  is  given  for  the  nation  to  remonstrate. 
They  are  prompt  to  improve  it.  (3)  Jeroboam  is  not  only  present  now,  which 
he  would  not  have  been  had  Solomon  hved,  but  is  made  the  spokesman  of  the 
people.  (4)  Rehoboam  confesses  the  force  of  these  altered  circumstances  in  listen- 
ing  to  the  suit,  and  taking  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  nature  of  his  reply.  The 
value  of  influences  is  a  most  profitable  subject  for  Chrisuan  oonsideratiou;  present — 
posthumous  (see  2  Peter  i.  15). — M. 
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Ver.  6 — 11. — IsraeTa  Magna'  Charta.  The  qnestion  snhmitted  to  Eelioboam  at 
Shechem  concerned  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  Hitlaerto  there  had  been 
no  constitution  defining  the  rights  of  the  people  and  hmiting  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Eehoboam  took  three  days  to  dehberate  upon  the  people's  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  m  that  interval  took  counsel.  The  old  men  who  stood  before  Solomon  advised 
concession,  while  the  young  ones,  who  had  grown  up  with  him,  recommended 
resistance.     "Wisdom  was  with  the  ancients. 

I.  Limited  monarchy  is  best  for  the  peoplb.  1.  Because  it  recognises  their 
rights.  (1)  The  people  do  not  exist  for  the  king.  They  may  be  governed  as  a 
republic  without  a  king.  (2)  But  the  king  exists  for  the  people.  Wliore  no  people 
are  tliere  can  be  no  king.  (3)  For  a  king,  therefore,  to  use  the  people  simply  for 
his  own  aggrandisement  and  ignore  their  rights  is  preposterous  (Jer.  ii.  14).  '2.  It 
respects  their  happiness.  (1)  Since  the  people  collectively  are  of  more  importance 
than  an  indiviilual  monarch,  the  haughty  bearing  of  a  monarch  is  out  of  place. 
So  the  pages  counselled  Eehoboam  to  "  serve"  the  people  and  "  speak  good  words 
to  them."  (2)  The  interests  of  a  good  king  will  be  bound  up  with  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  cannot  reasonably  object  to  a  constitution  that  will  recognise 
this  community  of  interests. 

II.  It  is  best  also  for  the  prince.  1.  It  encourages  his  virtues.  (1)  It  does 
this  by  limiting  his  extiavagance.  Solomon  woiild  have  been  far  haj-ipier  had  his 
people  been  saved  the  cliarge  of  building  palaces  for,  and  sustaining  in  state,  seven 
hundred  princesses  and  three  hundred  concubines.  (2)  For  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  rank  a  constitutional  king  might  trust  the  good  sense  of  liis 
people.  At  Siieehem  they  did  not  seek  exemption  from  taxation,  but  r^hef  from 
its  excesses.  They  knew  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  credit  of  a  gi-eat  people  to 
pauperise  their  prince.  2.  It  gives  stability  to  his  throne.  (1)  "They  will  be  thy 
servants  for  ever."  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  tbis  was  expressed  by  the  sages. 
It  will  be  their  interest  to  be  so.  Gratitude  also  wUl  bind  them.  The  loyalty  of 
love  is  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  fear.  This  is  the  loyalty  wliich 
the  gospel  claims,  and  the  constancy  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
witnessed  in  a  million  martyrdoms.  (2)  Who  rules  over  a  loving  people  may  be 
tranquil.  He  need  not  fear  the  poniard  of  the  assassin.  (This  is  the  paradise  of 
tyrants  I)  He  wiU  have  the  joy  of  ruhng  over  a  happy  nation.  The  typical  con- 
Btitulional  monarch  is  the  fatlier  of  his  people. 

III.  Advocates  aF  tyranny  scorn  to  reason.  1.  Ths  young  counsellors  give 
no'  reasons.  (1)  This  method  they  leave  to  the  ancients.  For  reasons  they 
substitute  smart  speech.  "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  them,  My  httle  finger  shall 
be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins."  Pertness  too  often  has  displaced  reason. 
(2)  Why  should  reasons  be  given  by  one  who  claims  a  Di\ine  right  to  act  as 
he  pleases?  2.  But  may  there  not  be  a  benevolent  autocracy  ?  (1)  Certainly. 
And  if  this  con  be  guaranteed,  together  with  competent  wisdom,  then  there  is  no 
better  government.  For  is  not  tins  the  very  idea  of  the  government  of  God? 
(2)  ]3ut  who  can  guarantee  this  in  human  kingdoms?  The  people  certainly  are 
as  likely  to  know  what  is  for  their  welfare  as  the  majority  of  their  kings.  (3)  What 
if  the  autocrat  should  prove  a  fool?  What  if  he  should  prove  a  devil?  Would 
not  a  kingdom  in  this  case  be  a  hell  upon  earth?  (4)  Eehoboam  seems  to  have 
eombined  the  satanic  and  the  foolish.  Lost  the  greater  paii;  of  lais  kingdom; 
reigned  over  the  remnant  wickedly.  Christians  should  pray  for  their  rulers. 
They  should  bless  God  for  their  hberties. — M. 

Vers.  12 — 15. — Infatuation.  "  Whom  the  gods  mean  to  destroy  they  firsi 
infatuate."  Such  was  the  observation  of  a  heathen  philosopher ;  nnd  it  is  true, 
only  that  the  intatuators  are  devils,  and  G>)d  pennits.  The  text  furnishes  a  case  in 
point.  What  but  infatuation  could  have  prompted  Eehoboam  to  have  acted  so 
insanely  ?     It  is  seen — 

I.  In  his  reh-usal  to  hearken  to  the  people.  1.  They  assembled  to  honour 
him.  (1)  He  was  invited  to  Shechem_to  meet  them  that  they  might  crown  him. 
(2^  They  promised  to  serve  him  as  they  had  served  his  father.  They  had  a  reservi^ 
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tion,  but — 2.  Their  reservation  was  not  unreasonable.  (1)  Tliey  liaS  snff«rptf  ^hat 
they  called  a  "  grievous  yoke  "  of  taxation  and  servitude,  of  which  they  desired  a 
relaxation.  Had  they  not  a  right  to  demand  this  ?  Did  the  people  exist  to  be  the 
slaves  of  their  kings  f  (2)  They  did  not  ask  to  be  released  from  all  taxation  and 
•ervice.  They  acknowledged  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  legitimate  burdens  of  the 
«ate.     Why,  then,  did  he  not  hearken  ? 

IT.  In  the  answer  he  gave  them.  1.  Bespecting  Ttis  father's  administration. 
(1)  He  owned  that  his  father  had  ruled  with  rigour  ;  that  he  had  made  tijerr  yoke 
heavy.  He  put  it  even  stronger  than  the  complainants;  that  he  had  "  chastised 
them  with  whips."  (2)  Might  he  not  rather  have  softened  it  to  them  ?  He  could 
have  reminded  them  that  Solomon  had  created  their  commerce ;  that  their  commerce 
had  so  enriched  them  that  they  might  bear  the  taxes  ;  that  his  wisdom  had  made 
the  nation  great  and  respected  ;  that  he  had  built  their  temple  ;  that  they  had 
something  for  their  taxes  in  great  public  works.  (3)  But  he  lacked,  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  his  father,  but  also  the  feelings  of  a  good  son.     2.  Eespecting  his  oton. 

(1)  He  declares  that  he  will  rule  them  more  oppressively  than  his  father  did;  that 
he  will  increase  their  burdens  and  sting  them  with  "scorpions" — knotted  whipa 
armed  with  iron  points.  (2)  These  rougli  and  hard  words  were  paraded  and  ren- 
dered more  offensive  by  the  rough  and  hard  manner  (ver.  13).  (3)  How  gratuitous 
was  this  insolence  1     What  but  iufatuat'on  could  have  prompted  it?     It  is  seen — 

III.  In  the  circumstances  attendino  the  answer.  1.  It  was  deliberately 
given.  (1)  It  could  not  claim  the  excuse  of  being  littered  thonghtlessly  in  hast«, 
for  he  had  taken  three  days  to  consider  it.  (2)  In  taking  these  three  days  the 
tyrant  betrayed  the  fool.  It  gave  the  people  time  to  confer  and  agree  upon  m 
policy.  2.  It  was  advisedly  given.  (1)  He  did  not  speak  without  counsel.  He  had 
taken  the  advice  of  the  wits  with  whom  he  had  been  brorgbt  up.  (2)  He  had  also 
consulted  the  sages  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  he  might 
have  acted  upon  it  but  did  not.  (8)  He  left  God  out  of  his  counsels,  though  his 
Shechinah  was  still  in  the  temple.  3.  He  trusted  in  his  fortune.  (1)  He  was  the 
son  of  Solomon.  Probably  the  only  son.  We  read  of  no  other;  had  there  been  one 
he  would  probably  have  been  mentioned  as  a  rival  who  would  keen  the  nation 
nnited.  (Note:  population  is  not  increased  by  polygamy.  Hosea  iv.  10.) 
Behoboam,  therefore,  presumed  upon  the  strength  of  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

(2)  Even  the  presence  of  Jeroboam  at  the  head  of  the  remonstrants  did  not  shake 
his  confidence  in  his  fortune.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  message 
of  God  to  his  father,  and  the  corresponding  prophecy  of  Ahijah.  But  what  are  the 
words  of  Jehovah  to  this  son  of  Naamah  tJie  Amnionitess,  whose  national  god  was 
Molech  ?  (3)  But  the  Providence  he  ignored  is  seen  in  the  infatuation  that  ignored 
it.  The  cause,  the  (iM'D)  revolution,  was  from  the  Lord  (ver.  15.)  "  They  that 
lose  the  kingdom  of  heaven  throw  it  away  as  Rehoboam  did  his,  by  their  own  wil- 
fulness and  folly  "  (Matthew  Henty).  Miserable  is  the  infatuation  that  imperils 
the  salvation  of  the  souL — M. 

Vera.  16 — ^20. — The  Revolution.  Tlie  nneonciliatory,  insulting,  insane  conduct 
of  Rphoboam  in  rejecting  the  Bill  of  Plights  of  the  people  of  Israel  provoked  a 
revolution  in  the  state.     This  is  recorded  in  the  text,  in  which  we  learn  that — 

I.  It  commenced  with  the  rejection  of  the  king.  1.  This  act  was  done 
in  haste.  (1)  By  his  hesitation  at  such  a  time,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
listen  to  their  grievances,  the  people  saw  that  Rehoboam  was  a  tyrant.  They 
accordingly  availed  themselves  of  the  three  days  he  took  to  consider  his  reply,  to 
concert  thek  measures,  and  were  therefore  ready  for  action.  (2!  They  soon  "  saw 
that  the  king  hearkened  not."  He  left  them  in  no  doubt,  for  he  took  high  ground 
at  once.  And  they  were  as  prompt  in  their  resolution.  2.  It  was  done  in  anger. 
(1)  This  is  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  people  mingle  their 
advice  to  their  constituents  with  their  answer  to  the  king  (ver.  16).  (2)  Also  in  the 
promptness  with  which  the  people  acted  upon  the  advice.  *'  So  Israel  departed 
unto  their  tents."  8.  But  their  anger  carried  them  too  far.  (1)  Wliy  include 
David  in  their  resentment  ?   Had  they  no  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  ?    ^^'ulllJ 
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they  have  said  so  when  David  delivered  them  from  the  hand  of  Goliath  ?  How 
fitful  is  the  passion  of  the  multitude  1  How  soon  are  good  men  forgotten  1  (2)  In 
rejecting  David  did  they  not  forsake  the  Lord  who  gave  them  David  and  hia  seed 
for  ever  by  a  covenant  of  salt  ?  (2  Cliron.  xhi.  5 — 8.)  (3)  In  rejecting  David,  in 
whom  was  the  promise  of  Messiah,  did  they  not  go  far  towards  rejecting  Clirist  ? 
See  Stephen's  argimient,  Acts  vii.  (4)  Were  they  not  impolitic  in  this  ?  In  so 
rejecting  David  they  alienated  from  their  cause  the  great  tribe  of  Judah.  Wrong 
is  never  truly  politic.  (5)  In  their  hot  haste  they  do  not  consult  God,  either  by 
mim  or  by  prophet  (Hosea  viii.  4). 

II.  It  was  completed  in  the  CEOwxixa  of  Jbroboam.  1.  Behoeen  theae  acts 
there  was  an  interval.  (I)  While  in  their  tents  the  IsraeUtes  were  ptill  open  to 
consider.  They  were  as  yet  conamitted  to  no  policy  for  the  future.  Time  and  re- 
flection might  have  shown  them  that  their  anger  had  been  carried  too  far.  (2) 
Wise  counsel  now  might  have  brought  before  them  the  evils  of  a  division  in  the 
nation.  Thus  they  would  be  weakened  in  the  presence  of  the  heathen.  And 
in  case  of  differences  with  Judah  difficulties  mij^ht  arise  ta  respect  to  their  religious 
duties.  For  their  temple  was  in  the  dominion  of  Judah-  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  hable  to  temptations  to  irrehgion,  if  not  to  idolatry.  (3j  While  in  their 
tents  they  were  likewise  stiU  open  to  negotiations.  Reasonable  concessions  now 
from  Eehoboam  might  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  2.  But  Rehoboant't 
folly  hastened  the  sequel.  (1)  He  sent  among  them  "  Adoram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute."  Adoram,  from  his  office,  was  odious  to  them,  for  the  taxes  he  had 
collected  were  the  very  ground  of  their  complaint.  Thus  the  infatuation  of  the 
king  was  as  conspicuous  in  his  choice  of  an  ambassador  as  in  that  of  his  coun- 
sellors. (2)  The  haste  with  which  this  was  done  aggravated  the  evil.  It  was  done 
while  he  was  yet  in  Shechem,  before  his  return  to  Jerusalem.  H  Adoram  was 
commissioned  then  to  collect  taxes,  Eehoboam  lost  no  time  in  producing  his 
■corpion.  (3)  Ii-ritated  as  they  were,  this  act  roused  their  resentment  to  fury,  and 
**  all  Israel  stoned  "  Adoram  to  death.  8.  They  now  completed  the  revolution. 
(1)  Eehoboam,  in  terror  of  his  life,  mounted  his  chariot,  and  fled  to  Jei-usalem.  So 
iguomiuionsly  ended  his  threatening  words  I  (Prov.  xL  2  ;  xvi.  18  ;  xvii  19  ;  xviiL 
12.)  (2)  Israel,  now  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  monarch's  presence  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  crown  Jeroboam.  (3)  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  consultation  with 
the  Lord;  yet  to  the  letter  are  the  predictions  of  Ahijah  verified.  There  is  a  Pro- 
vidence in  human  afi'airs.  Prophecy  makes  this  evident.  Wicked  men  are,  in 
their  veiy  waywardness,  unconsciously  made  the  infitrumentfl  of  that  Providence  in 
bringing  punishment  upon  themselves. — M. 

Vers.  21 — 24. — The  Message  of  Shemaidh.  In  the  order  of  Providence  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  became  so  far  translated  into  history,  that  ten  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  had  revolted  from  the  son  of  Solomon  and  had  made  the  son  of 
Nebat  their  king.  Eehoboam,  unwiUing  to  lose  so  important  a  portion  of  his 
kingdom,  was  now  mustering  a  formidable  army  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  At 
this  juncture  the  word  ol  the  Lord  came  to  Shemaiah.     Let  us  consider — 

I.  The  message.  1.  It  was  the  word  of  Jehovah.  (1)  So  it  is  worthy  of  all 
respect.  It  is  the  word  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Knowledge.  It  is  the  word  of  the 
Su{)reme  Arbiter.  (2)  God  does  not  speak  immediately  to  men  upon  ordinary 
occasions.  Indirectly  He  Fpeaks  to  us  evermore  and  in  a  million  voices.  (3) 
Happy  is  that  people  among  whom  the  voice  ot  God  is  heard.  Tiiis  was  eminently 
the  happiness  of  Israel.  It  wa-  a  sad  day  in  Israel  when  there  was  "no  open 
vision"  (1  Sam.  iii.  1).  2.  It  came  hy  the  hand  of  Shemaiah.  (1)  God  spake  "in 
divers  manners."  By  audible  voice,  as  from  Sinai;  by  urim,  as  in  the  temple;  by 
dream ;  and  by  prophet,  as  in  the  present  c;ise.  (2)  Ahijah  was  a  man  of  God. 
Such  in  general  were  the  i)rophet8.  But  sometimes  it  pleased  God  to  use  persona 
of  equivocal  character; — Balaam,  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Caiaphas  (John  xL 
49—52).  8.  It  came  to  the  whole  couimunity.  (1)  To  Eehoboam.  He  was  first 
mentioned  as  the  head.  Also  becausehe  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  mischief 
which  he  now  sought  to  repafr.     (2)  To  Judah  and  Benjamin.      These  tribea  were 
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■o  united  as  to  be  viewed  as  '*  one  tribe,"  and  are  unitedly  called  "  Jndali."  Tht 
lemple  was  actually  within  Benjamin's  boundary.  (3)  To  the  remnant  of  th« 
people.  These  consisted  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  godly  people  out  of  all  th« 
tribes  who  were  unwilling  to  separate  themselves  fi-om  the  house  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xi.  13 — 16).  4.  It  commanded  peace.  (1)  They  were  not  to  fight  with  their 
brethren.  The  case  must  be  extreme  that  can  justify  a  civil  war.  What  miseries 
must  have  ensued  if  180,000  warriors  of  Judah  had  encountered  a  corresponding 
army  of  Israel  1  (2)  They  were  to  submit  to  a  revolution  which  was  from  tlia 
Lord.  Not  that  God  was  the  author  of  it,  but  permitted  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
king  and  his  people  for  the  punishment  of  their  wickedness.  "  What  is  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  God's  providence  is  considered  and  spoken  of  as  done  by 
Him  as  a  general  would  say  that  he  drew  the  enemy  into  a  snare,  which  he  had 
only  laid  in  his  way  "  (Julius  Bate). 

II.  Its  reception.  1.  They  hearTcened  to  tTte  word.  (1)  They  recognized  it 
as  the  word  of  God.  Shemaiah  was  known  to  be  a  "  man  of  God."  His  message 
also  agreed  to  that  of  Ahijah,  the  fulfilment  of  a  part  of  which  pledged  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  remainder.  (2)  To  resist  now  would  be  to  fight  against  God.  This 
would  be  a  hopeless  business.  But  is  not  this  the  attitude  of  every  sinner?  8. 
They  returned  to  their  houses.  (1)  The  remnant  of  Israel  were  naturally  glad  to  be 
spared  the  horrors  of  a  war  with  their  brethren.  (2)  So  were  the  people  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  People  are  generally  averse  to  war  imless  stirred  up  to  it  by  their 
rulers.  What  a  responsibihty  rests  with  war-makers  1  (3)  Rehoboam  is  powerless 
without  the  people.  He  is  now  thoroughly  cowed.  The  discipline  was  good  for 
him.  This  was  seen  in  the  next  three  years  of  his  reign.  It  were  well  if  aU  men 
recognised  God's  word  when  it  comes  to  them.  We  have  God's  word  written  in 
the  Scriptiires  of  truth.  Do  we  take  it  home  to  guide  and  «ontrol  our  oondaot  f 
—M. 

Vers.  12 — 16. — The  rending  of  the  Ttingdom.  The  name  of  Rehoboam  is  re- 
markable as  seen  in  the  hght  of  the  facts  of  his  history.  The  "  enlarger  of  the  king- 
dom "  becomes  the  chief  instrument  in  its  disruption.  The  one  strong  nation,  tho 
throne  of  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  is  changed  by  his  folly  into  two  com- 
paratively weak  and  distracted  kingdoms,  which  maintain  towards  each  other  an 
attitude  of  perpetual  jealousy  and  strife.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  was  a  calamity 
from  the  ill  effects  of  which  the  land  never  recovered.  Both  politically  and  re- 
ligiously the  unity  of  the  chosen  people  was  hopelessly  broken,  and  the  career  of 
each  separate  division  became  henceforth  one  of  ever  deepening  corruption.  The 
northern  kingdom  was  governed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  a  succession 
of  men  who  followed  only  too  closely  in  the  steps  of  "Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin."  Their  reigns  were  httle  else  than  a  story  of  crime  and 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  And  though  the  history  of  Judah  was  not  quite  so  dark, 
it  tells  very  much  the  same  tale.  Few  of  its  kings  were  wholly  free  from  the 
prevalent  wickedness.  The  efforts  of  the  noblest  of  them,  aided  by  all  the  moral 
mfluence  of  a  long  line  of  inspired  prophets,  were  powerless  to  arrest  the  down- 
fall of  the  state  ;  till  at  last,  after  three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  it  sunk  into  the 
shame  and  misery  of  the  Captivity.  How  can  it  be  said  of  all  this,  that  "  The 
cause  was  from  ttieLord"?  Look  (1)  at  the  human  element,  (2)  at  the  Divine 
element,  in  this  transaction.     It  is  full  of  meaning  for  every  age. 

I.  The  human  element.  The  rending  of  the  kingdom  was  not  a  sudden  event 
that  came  without  warning.  As  in  all  such  cases,  a  variety  of  circumstances  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it.  There  were  slumbering  sources  of  mischief,  certain  conditions 
of  thought  and  feeling,  specially  old  jealousies  between  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  that  made  it  inevitable.  But  liaving  regard  to  the  nearer  occasions,  note — 
(1)  How  the  seed  of  evil  sown  in  one  generation  bears  deadly  fruit  in  the  next. 
Trace  the  calamity  back  to  the  time  when  Solomon's  heart  first  began  to  turn  from 
the  Lord.  The  root  of  it  lay  in  his  idolatry,  and  in  the  oppressions  into  which  his 
luxury  led  him.  That  idolatry  undernamed  the  deepest  foundation  of  the  nation's 
onity  in  its  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  the  Great  Invisible  Eong ;  that  tyranny  violated  tha 
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ptiblio  sense  of  righteousness,  which  is  the  strenfrth  of  every  nation,  and  kinrlled  a 
Bmoulderiug  fire  of  discontent,  which  was  sui-e,  '.\li"n  occasion  served,  to  burst  into 
a  flame.  So  true  is  it  that  the  evil,  as  well  a'^  tlie  good,  men  do  "  lives  after  them." 
Through  the  subtle  relations  that  exist  bt-Lween  man  and  man,  generation  and 
generation,  the  possible  influence  of  any  form  of  wrong-doing  can  never  be 
measured.  It  spreads  in  widening  circles.  As  in  the  line  of  individual  iustoiy 
every  man  reaps  what  he  sows — 

••  Our  deeds  still  travel  with  ns  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  ns  what  we  are**— 

■0  In  ttie  line  of  sncceeding  generations.  Germs  of  evil  sown  by  the  fathers  spring 
np  among  their  children.  There  is  a  conservation  of  moral  forces  as  of  material 
Let  a  coiTupting  power  be  once  set  in  motion,  and,  thougli  hidden  for  awhile,  it  is 
sure  to  appear  again  in  some  riper  and  more  extended  form.  The  nation  retains 
ita  visible  unity  under  Solomon,  but  when  the  charm  of  his  personal  reign  is  over, 
the  disintegrating  work  that  has  been  going  on  beneath  the  surface  is  made 
manifest.  (2)  The  danger  there  is  in  following  the  prompting  of  foolish 
inexperience  and  headstrong  self-wilL  Eehoboam  was  wise  in  taking  coiinsel 
of  his  advisers  in  this  emergency.  His  follj'  lay  in  listening  to  those  who  flattered 
his  vanity,  rather  than  those  whose  prudence  was  a  safer  guide  ;  and  in  supposing 
that,  whether  the  discontent  that  urged  the  plea  of  oppression  was  reasonable  or  not, 
heavier  oppression  would  cure  it.  It  is  a  familiar  picture  of  human  life  that  we 
have  here.  "  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  teach  wisdom " 
(Job  xxxiL  7) ;  but  how  often  is  the  counsel  of  youthful  incompetence  followed 
because  it  is  more  agieeable.  There  is  a  time  to  resist  as  well  as  to  yield ;  but 
experience  shows  that  the  pride  that  refuses  all  reasonable  concession,  and  perhaps 
adds  insult  to  wrong,  defeats  its  own  end.  To  stoop  is  often  to  conquer.  To 
humble  one's  sell  is  the  way  to  be  exalted.  Imperious  self-will  rushes  bhndly  to  its 
own  ruin.  Kindly  himian  sympathy  and  generous  seK-abandonment  win  honour 
and  power.     "  He  that  would  be  great  among  you,"  &c.  (Matt.  xx.  26,  27). 

II.  The  Divine  element.  This  is  seen  in  two  respects.  (1)  So  far  ae  these 
events  were  the  result  of  the  wrong  doing  of  men,  God  ordains  the  laws  by  \di-tue 
of  which  thai  result  comes  to  pass.  All  sin  is  a  defiance  of  the  Divine  Authority. 
But  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  proclaimeii  iu  the  very  disasters  that  follow  it  and 
avenge  it.  What  is  the  punishment  of  sin  but  an  assertion,  in  a  form  that  cannot 
be  avoided,  of  the  authority  against  which  it  is  a  rebelhon  ?  We  can  no  more 
avert  the  penalty  that  treads  on  the  heels  of  trangressiou  than  we  can  escapo  Iroia 
our  own  shadow,  or  change  the  course  of  natijre,  and  that  because  we  cannot  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  God.  The  law  that  governs  it  is  backed  by  aU  the  forces  of 
Omnipotence.  It  is  but  a  phase  of  the  Will  that  is  "  holy  and  just  and  good." 
Leam  to  look  thi-ough  all  the  wayward  and  uncertain  forms  of  human  action. to 
the  majesty  of  that  Eternal  Pagliteousness  that  "  carjnot  be  mocked,"  but  will 
vindicate  itself  in  unfaihng  sequences  of  reward  and  punishment.  (2)  Evil  as 
these  events  and  doings  may  be,  God  works  out  througli  them  His  own  all-wise 
purposes.  The  principle  involved  in  this  may  be  proi'oimdly  mysterious  to  us,  but 
the  fact  is  too  manifest  to  be  denied.  Jeroboam  may  have  been  utterly  ^\Tong  in 
the  spirit  that  moved  him,  taking  advantage  of  tribal  jealousy  for  the  pui-poses  of 
bis  own  ambition  ;  and  yet  he  did  but  fulfil  the  Divine  decree  expressed  through 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (ch.  xi.  29  seq.),  and  even  through  the  prediction  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  which  gave  to  Joseph  tlie  ascendancy  and  declared  that  the  seed 
of  Ephraim  should  "  become  a  multitude  of  nations."  Behoboam's  high-handed 
pohcy  was  without  excuse,  and  yet  he  and  his  foolish  cormsellors  were  but  ministers 
of  the  Divine  purpose,  maintaining  God's  choice  of  the  house  of  David,  and  help- 
ing to  fulfil  the  prophecy  that  the  '*  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah  until 
8hiloh  come."  All  history  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  G.od  makes 
the  evil  of  the  world,  in  itself  essentially:  at  variance  with  His  will,  to  serve  Him. 
All  streams  of  himaan  foU*  and  wrong,  wandermg  and.  tortuous  as  they  may  be, 
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become  tiibutary  to  the  great  river  of  His  purpose,  "  He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him,"  The  highest  example  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  man's  iniquity 
working  out  the  world's  redemption.  "  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
coimsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands,"  kc.  (Acts 
ii.  23).  The  final  veiification  of  this  truth  belongs  to  the  time  when,  out  of  all  the 
sin  and  strife  and  sorrow  of  the  ages,  God  shall  bring  forth  the  glorious  triumph 
of  His  gracious  sovereignty,  the  "  gathering  together  into  one  of  all  things  in 
Christ."— W. 

Vers.  18,  14. — Eehohoam's  Folly.  Such  madness  is  scarcely  credible  in  the 
son  of  Solomon.  These  two  kings  present  a  remarkable  contrast.  Solomon  at 
twenty  years  of  age  is  the  wisest  man  of  his  times,  Kehoboam  his  son,  at  forty,  is 
unfit  to  rule  himself  or  his  people.  Wisdom  is  not  by  descent,  but  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Describe  the  scene  in  the  chapter :  the  visit  of  Eehoboam  to  Shecbem, 
probably  with  a  view  to  concUiate  the  ten  tribes ;  the  complaint  of  the  people  ;  the 
two  councils  of  the  king ;  the  maddening  eifect  of  his  reply.  The  study  of  small 
and  foohsh  men  is  advantageous,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  great  and  wise,  that  by 
then-  follies  we  may  be  warned.  Rehoboam's  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  as  wouUl  be 
natural  in  so  shallow  a  character  as  his.  A  careful  study  of  the  chapter  reveals  to 
us  the  following. 

I.  Eehoboam's  feebleness  of  chakactee.  "We  should  expect  of  one  who  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  the  prime  of  his  life  some  clear  notions  of  the  policy  he 
would  pm'sue.  Brought  up  in  a  court  to  which  the  rulers  of  other  peoples  came 
(ch.  X.  24),  over  which  the  wisest  king  of  that  age  ruled,  he  was  rich  in  natural 
advantages.  He  could  also  have  discovered  for  himself  the  condition  of  the  people, 
their  causes  of  complaint,  &c.  Had  he  given  himself  to  such  thought  he  would 
have  been  prepared  for  pi'ompt  and  resolute  action  on  his  accession.  Instead  of 
this  he  seems  helpless  ;  turns  now  to  these  and  now  to  those  for  counsel,  and  has 
not  even  enough  wisdom  to  weigh  the  value  of  advice  when  it  is  given.  "  Unstable 
as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,"  is  a  law  of  far-reaching  apphcation.  Amongst  the 
virtues  we  should  inculcate  in  onr  children  is  that  of  sober  self-rehanoe.  It  may  be 
fostered  in  the  home  with  safety  and  advantage.  Trust  a  cluld  with  something 
which  he  is  free  to  use  or  abuse,  in  order  to  test  him,  and  develop  in  him  this 
grace.  Probably  Eehoboam  had  been  brought  up  in  the  harem,  and  so  had  the 
heart  of  a  child,  with  the  years  of  a  man.  All  gifts  must  be  exercised  to  increase 
their  value.  *'  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  aU  his  ways,"  and  an  example 
of  this  lies  before  us. 

II.  Eehoboam's  contempt  of  experience.  He  consulted  the  old  advisers  of 
Solomon,  it  is  true,  but  clearly  for  the  look  of  the  thing  only.  Directly  after 
speaking  with  "  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown,"  he  tiu-ued  to  the  courtiers, 
who  were  far  less  able  to  advise  in  such  a  crisis.  Job  says,  "With  the  ancients 
is  wisdom  ;  and  in  length  of  days  understanding."  This  is  not  always  true.  A 
man  may  be  old  without  being  wise,  he  may  go  through  many  experiences  without 
being  experienced.  StUl,  other  things  being  equal,  a  long  study  of  affairs  gives 
knowledge  and  discretion.  It  would  clearly  be  so,  with  men  chosen  by  the  wise 
Solomon.  Besides,  those  who  have  already  won  their  honours  are  more  dis- 
intert'sted  than  those  who  are  ambitiously  seeking  to  win  them  ;  and  those  whose 
reputations  are  high  are  more  careful  to  guard  themselves  against  folly  than  those 
who  have  no  reputation  to  lose.  [Found  on  such  principles  the  duties  of  submis- 
sion to  authority,  of  reverence  to  age,  &c.,  which  are  the  essentials  of  a  happy 
home  and  of  a  peaceful  society.] 

III.  Eehoboam's  eesoet  to  the  foolish.  The  answer  of  the  young  men 
showed  their  foUy.  That  such  a  spirit  should  exist  is  a  proof  that  in  the  later  yearg 
of  Solomon  the  people  about  him  had  sadly  deteriorated.  (1)  These  were  the  boon 
companions  of  Eehoboam,  and  knowing  his  haughty  temper  they  flattered  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent.  (2)  They  were  corn-tiers  brought  up  amid  the  luxuries  of  the 
splendid  reign  just  ended,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  they  were  of  all  others  the  most  unfit  to  give  counsel 
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in  this  crisis.  [Give  examples  from  history  of  kings  ruined  by  their  favourites.] 
We  should  always  suspect  those  who  gratify  our  vanity,  or  seek  to  fm-ther  our  lower 
pleasures.  Show  the  evils  which  arise,  especially  to  weak  characters,  from  foohsh 
associates.  "  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise,  but  a  companion  of 
fools  shall  be  destroyed."  "  Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live."  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 

IV.  Rehoboam's  boastfulness  op  his  powee.  "  My  little  finger  shall  be 
thicker  than  my  father's  loins."  A  proverbial  expression  to  denote  that  his  power 
was  greater  than  his  father's.  Such  bragging  is  no  sign  of  courage.  At  the  first 
outbreak  of  rebeUion,  this  boaster  "  made  speed  to  get  him  up  to  his  chariot,  to  flee 
to  Jerusalem."  A  strong  character  expresses  itself  not  in  great  ^rords,  but  in  great 
deeds.  The  boastful  Peter  fails,  the  silent  John  stands  firm.  The  Pharisee  is 
rejected,  the  pubhcan  justified.  "He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted-  and 
he  that  exalteth  himself  shah  be  abased." 

V.  Eehoboam's  abuse  of  his  authority.  "  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy, 
and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke,"  &c.  This  was  not  the  speech  of  one  who  felt  himself 
to  be  a  shepherd  of  God's  tlock,  but  of  one  who  assumed  despotic  authority.  This 
was  never  permitted  to  a  king  of  Israel,  nor  is  it  intended  by  God  that  any  man 
should  thus  rule.  *  It  would  be  an  evU  to  the  ruler  himself  as  well  as  to  his  people. 
Least  of  aU  is  it  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  liighest  in  ecclesias- 
tical ofiice  are  forbidden  to  be  "  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  but  are  to  be  "  examples 
to  the  flock."  Christ  said,  "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them 
.  .  .  but  ye  shall  not  be  so  "  (Luke  xxii.  24 — 29). 

TL  Piehoboam's  neglect  of  prayer.  How  differently  he  began  his  reign  from 
his  father !  Solomon  went  first  to  God ;  Rehoboam  went  hither  and  thither  for 
counsel,  but  never  turned  to  God  at  all.  How  often  we  act  thus  in  our  tentporal 
perplexities,  in  our  theological  difficulties,  &c.  How  sadly  we  forget  the  worde, 
*'  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,"  &c.  (Jas.  i.  5 — 8).  Throw  the  lurid, 
light  of  this  story  on  Proverbs  L,  and  make  personal  application  of  the  wwaing 
given  there. — A.  B. 

Ver.  16. — The  Revolt.  This  was  the  song  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  the  MarseU- 
laiae  of  Israehtish  history.  We  heard  it  first  after  the  revolt  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
XX.  1).  It  appears  to  have  originated  with  "  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite." 
The  revolt  described  in  our  text  was  more  serious,  beginning  as  it  did  the  ruin  of 
Solomon's  splendid  kingdom.  All  such  national  events  (the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
civil  war  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  revolution  of  16S8,  the  French  Pievolution  of 
the  last  century,  &c.)  are  worthy  of  study.  Moral  causes  he  at  the  root  of  them  all, 
and  the  hand  of  God  is  over  them  all.  The  moral  and  Divine  are  more  clearly 
revealed  in  Old  .Testament  history  ;  hence  in  part  its  value.  In  tracing  this  great 
revolution  to  its  causes,  we  do  not  forget,  though  we  do  not  dwell  upon,  two  factors 
to  wliich  our  attention  is  called  by  Scriptm-e — (1)  the  design  of  God,  and  (2)  the 
ambition  of  Jeroboam.  We  must  remember,  however,  in  regard  to  the  former  that 
God  expressly  declared  tlat  He  would  base  future  events  on  the  king's  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  His  law.  And  as  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Jeroboam,  they 
would  all  have  been  futile  if  (as  God  had  foreseen)  there  had  not  been  popular  dis- 
content, combined  with  princely  foUy.  What,  then,  were  the  ultimate  causes  of 
the  event  described  ? 

I.  Tribal  jealousy.  This  had  always  existed.  Ephraim  and  Judah  had 
specially  displayed  it.  The  jealousy  of  Ephraim  had  asserted  itself  both  against 
Gideon  and  Jephthah  (Judg.  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1).  The  pride  of  this  tribe  was  fostered 
by  such  facts  as  these  :  Joshua  s!ining  from  it,  Samuel  was  born  within  its  borders, 
Saul  was  of  Benjamin,  hereditary  with  Joseph ;  its  geogiviphical  position  gave  it 
power,  &c.  Hence,  till  David's  time,  the  leadership  of  the  nation  was  practically 
in  the  hands  of  Ephraim.  He  reigned  seven  years  over  Judah  before  he  could 
obtain  supremacy  over  the  other  tribes.  -He  dealt  wisely  with  those  who  belonged 
to  Ephraim,  selecting  some  of  them  for  special  favour,  Ac.     Solomon,  howeveff 
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aggravated  the  discontent  by  his  oppression  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  so  that 
Eelioboam  had  no  easy  task  before  him.  All  was  ripe  for  revolt.  1.  National 
$trength  is  impossible  without  national  unity.  Clans  must  lose  their  jealousies  if 
they  would  become  a  strong  people.  The  severance  of  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
hostility  between  capital  and  labour,  the  disaffection  of  auv  section  of  the  people 
must  be  a  source  of  weakness,  a  sign  of  decadence.  2.  The  Chu/rch's  poiver  is 
tapped  by  sectarian  hostility.  There  may  be  uiversity  in  modes  of  work  and 
worship,  but  amongst  all  Ciu'istians  should  be  unity  of  sphit.  "  There  are  diversities 
of  0[ierations,  but  the  same  spiidt."  Each  txibe  may  march  through  the  wiklerness 
with  its  own  banner,  but  all  must  find  their  one  centre  in  the  Divine  presence,  and 
seek  their  one  Canaan  as  a  land  of  rest.  Isaiah  foretells  the  day  when  "  Ephraim 
shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim  "  (ch.  xi.  1^). 

II.  Heavy  taxation.  It  affected  the  people's  wealth,  and  stUl  more  painfully 
their  personal  labour.  A  more  foolish  step  than  that  which  Eehoboam  took  could 
scarcely  he  imagined.  He  sent  to  appease  the  people  "  Adoram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute ; "  the  very  man  who  represented  the  oppression  they  resented  1  Quern 
Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.  Show  how  extravagance,  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others,  unjust  demands,  carelessness  of  the  interests  of  dependants,  lead 
to  disaster — in  homes,  in  business,  in  national  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Illustrate 
this  from  history;  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empu-e  ;  t  «  dissolution  ol 
the  formerly  vast  dependencies  of  Spain,  &c.  So  if  a  Church  demands  too  much, 
as  Eome  does,  she  loses  all.  The  intelligent  men  of  Soman  Catholic  countries  are 
sceptics. 

III.  Religious  indiffebkitce.  That  this  existed  is  evident  from  the  ease  with 
which  Solomon  set  up  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Milcom,  and  Chemosh  ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  Jeroboam,  directly  after  the  revolt,  erected  the  calves  at  Bethel  and 
Dan.  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  otliers  have  ?  ought  to  justify  the  people  in  their  re- 
bellion, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  revolt  was 
criminal.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  act  of  man  does  higher  causahty  alfect 
the  morality  of  an  act.  They  were  anxious  about  the  decrease  of  taxation,  but  not 
about  the  removal  of  idolatry.  To  them  it  mattered  little  whether  Jehovah  were 
worshipped  or  not.  But  it  was  to  represent  Him,  to  fulfil  H!is  purpose,  to  preserve 
His  truth,  that  the  kingdom  existed.  Indiffereuce  to  God  is  destructive  of  the 
stability  of  human  hopes,  of  the  kingliness  of  human  character,  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  hiunan  kingdoms.  Christ  has  come  into  the  world  to  arouse  it  from 
indifference,  that  aU  men  may  go  out  to  greet  Him  as  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords."  If  you  lose  the  kingdom  of  heaven  it  is  because,  like  Eehoboam,  you  throw 
it  away.  The  lost  opportunity  never  came  to  him  again.  He  was  forbidden  to  try 
to  recover  by  force  what  he  sacrificed  by  folly  (ver.  24).  Over  him  and  over  many 
a  man  the  lament  may  be  heard,  "  Oh  that  thou  hadst  known,' even  thou,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes." — A.  R. 

Vers.  1 — 20. — TJie  accomplishment  of  the  predicted  judgment.  I.  Dangebs 
OFTEN  COME  DISGUISED.  1.  It  was  a  time  of  joijous  expectation.  Nothing  be- 
tokened the  nearness  of  rebeUion  and  disaster.  All  Israel  had  come  to  Shechem 
to  make  him  king.  There  was  no  dispute  aliout  the  succession,  and  no  unwil- 
lingness to  own  the  sway  of  the  house  of  David.  All  was  hopeful.  Danger 
may  lurk  in  joy  hke  a  venomous  insect  in  a  flower.  2.  The  people's  request  was 
reasonable.  Eehoboam  could  shield  himself  under  no  plea  of  Divine  right.  David 
was  appointed  to  shepherd  Israel,  and  the  people  had  a  right  to  protest  against 
their  bm-dens.  3.  Their  demand  seem,s  to  have  been  urged  with  moderation. 
There  was  as  yet  no  determination  to  rebel.  The  issue  lay  with  the  king.  It  was 
io  bear  the  stamp  of  his  mind  as  well  as  theirs.  There  are  moments  that  face  us 
with  a  sudden  demand  to  manifest  the  spirit  that  is  in  us  and  to  make  or  mar  our 
future.  Should  the  demand  come  to  thee  to-day,  what  mark  would  be  left,  whal 
work  would  be  done? 

II.  A  DANGER  wisELT  MBT.    1.  The  vmportwnce  of  the  jtmcture  was  felt  and 
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atoned.  He  took  time  for  consideration.  A  good  decision  is  nothing  the  worse  of 
»  cahn  review  :  a  bad  one  needs  it.  2.  He  sought  counsel.  We  are  helped  by  the 
light  of  others'  judgment,  but  above  all  we  need  tl;e  direction  of  God. 

III.  The  beginning  of  disaster.  1.  A  grave  defect.  Among  aU  that  is  said  oi 
these  three  days  there  is  no  mention  of  his  inquiring  of  the  Lord,  or  lifting  up  one 
cry  for  guidance.  There  is  pride  and  passion  in  us  which  only  God  can  snbdue : 
these  retained  are  worse  than  all  our  foes  ;  they  can  only  harm  us  through  the 
enemies  we  harbour  within  our  breast.  2.  The  counsels  of  wisdom  are  rejected 
(vers.  7.  8).  3.  The  counsels  of  folly  accepted  (vers.  8 — 11).  He  was  seeking  for 
the  refiection  of  his  own  proud,  vengeful  thought,  and  he  now  found  it  in  the 
advice  of  those  who  were  like-minded.  WhaX  we  need  is  not  the  streogthening  of 
our  own  judgment,  but  its  correction  by  the  utterance  of  love  and  righteousness 
and  truth. 

IV.  Folly's  harvest.  1.  The  shame  of  rejection  and  desertion  (ver.  16). 
2.  His  last  iittempt  to  assert  his  authority  defeated  (ver.  18).  8.  His  igno- 
minious fliqht.  He  who  miglit  have  won  a  kingdom  has  to  flee  for  his  hfe. 
4,  The  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  completed  (vers.  19,  20).  If  Eehoboam  had 
fled  from  the  evil  wliich  was  in  himself,  he  would  not  have  required  to  flee  from 
his  people.  We  give  birth  to  the  terrors  which  pursue  ua.  There  is  but  one  flight 
possible  from  loss  and  death — the  flight  from  sin. — U. 

Vers.  21 — 83.  I.  An  error  that  cotjlb  not  bb  repaired  (vers.  21 — 24).  Beho- 
boam  had  zeal  and  strength  behind  him  in  his  attempt  to  bring  back  the  tribes 
by  force.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  responded  to  his  call ;  but  all 
were  dispersed   at  the  hfting  up  of  God's  hand.     The    attempt   was    forbidden, 

1.  Because  of  the  ties  of  kindred.  These  were  forgotten  by  Rehoboam  when  he 
thi-eatened  the  people  with  a  heavier  yoke.  Tyi-anny  is  posrible  only  in  the  denial 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  was  forgotten  now  as  he  gathered  his  hosts  together. 
Wars  are  impossible  in  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This  is  God's 
word  to  the  nations,  to  England  as  to  the  rest:  "Ye  shall  not  .  .  .  fight  against 
your  brethren."  2.  Because  the  loss  was  of  God.  "This  thing  is  from  Me." 
These  two  thoughts  assuage  anger  and  beget  repentance ;  they  who  are  against  ufl 
are  our  brethren,  and  the  blow  is  from  our  Father's  hand.  Our  mistakes  are  per- 
mitted, and  we  eat  their  bitter  fruit  in  God's  righteous  judgment.  Keep  the  way 
of  love  and  lowly  dependence  on  God.  Every  other  is  full  of  mistake  and  irre- 
parable loss. 

II.  The  blindness  of  worldly  policy  (vers.  25 — 33).  Judged  from  a  merely 
human  stand}  oint,  Jeroboam  showed  commendable  foresight,  and  took  effectual 
precautions  against  a  great  and  possible  danger.  Yet  he  did  not  look  far  enough 
or  high  enough.  The  range  of  his  vision  did  not  embrace  the  mightiest  of  all 
forces.  It  shut  out  God,  and  every  step  he  took  ensured  the  destruction  of  the 
power  he  sought  to  guard.  1.  His  fear  was  unhrlief.  There  did  seem  to  be  a 
danger  iri  the  recourse  of  the  tribes  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  had  God's  promise  that 
He  would  build  him  a  sure  house  if  he  would  do  that  which  was  right  in  God's 
sight  (xi.  38).     Do  not  our  fears  go  right  in  the  face  of  the  promises  of  God  ? 

2.  It  was  base  forg etfulness  of  God's  mercy.  The  Lord  had  fulfilled  part  of  what 
He  had  said.  The  very  circumstances  in  which  the  fear  arose  (the  possession 
of  the  kingdom)  were  thus  its  answer.  Our  fears  not  only  deny  God's  promises, 
but  also  the  testimony  of  the  past.  Unbelief  and  ingratitude  are  the  first  steps 
in  the  path  of  sin  (Rom.  i.  21).  8.  His  defiance  of  God.  When  unbeUef  has  shat 
Him  out  of  the  heart,  His  commaudmeuts  are  lightly  esteemed.  To  suit  the 
exigencies  of  state,  God's  ordinances  were  overturned,  other  holy  places  were  set 
up,  the  commandment  against  uuage-worship  broken,  the  priesthood  and  the  feast- 
time  changed.  Jeroboam's  sin  lives  still  in  our  statecraft,  in  tlie  conduct  of  our 
business,  Ac.  God's  purpose  regarding  us  and  the  world  is  nothing!  His  com- 
mandments are  the  only  tilings  that  with  safety  can  be  disregarded  !  4.  His  mis- 
directed ingenuity.  He  cleverly  takes  advantage  (1)  of  thfi  jealousy  of  the  tribes. 
Why  should  Jerusalem  be  the  only  holy  place,  or  Levi  the  one  servant  of  Oodf 
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(2)  He  only  repeats  the  sin,  and  quotes  the  words,  of  Aaron,  and  the  fathers  (Exod. 
xxxii.  4).  C3(  He  uses  places  already  consecrateil,  Bethel  hy  Jacob's  vision  and 
altar,  and  Dan,  the  shrine  of  Micah's  image  (Judg.  xviii.  30).  (4)  He  hides  zeal 
for  his  own  safety  under  the  plea  of  care  for  the  people's  convenience  (ver.  28). 
Misused  ability  cannot  shield  from  God's  judgment.  _  In  every  step  ho  took  he  was 
the  more  surely  healing  his  own  doom,  and  ensuring  the  final  extinction  of  hia 
people.    "  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked." — U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Xn.  25—33. 


Thb  establishment  of  the  kingdom  OT 
Israel,  and  the  schism  in  the  Church. — 
The  historian,  after  describing  the  great 
rebellion  of  the  Jewish  people,  proceeds,  in 
the  rest  of  this  chapter,  to  r»late  the  mest- 
Bures  which  the  new  king  took  to  secure  his 
position.  These  were  both  external  and 
internal.  The  external  means  were  the 
erection  of  fortresses  ;  the  internal,  the 
provision  of  new  sanctuaries,  priests,  and 
ordinances. 

Ver.  25. — Then  Jeroboam  built  [i.e.,  re- 
built or  fortified,  T\13,  uaiui-ally  has  both 
meanings]  Stiecliem  [see  on  ver.  1  and  on  ch. 
xiv.  1]  In  Moimt  Epliraim  [The  Har- 
Ephraim,  or  mountain  district  of  Ephraim 
(in  Josh.  xi.  16  called  the  "  Mountain  of 
Israel ; "  cf.  Josh  xvii.  15 — 18  ;  Judg.  iv.  5 ; 
I.  1;  1  Sam.  i.  1),  is  "the  central  mass  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine,  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  northern  and  southern  boundary 
of  the  whole  country"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P., 
p.  229),  and  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  land.  "The  tower  of  Sichem 
had  been  burnt  down  by  Abhnelech  and 
the  tower  of  Penuel  had  bpon  destroyed  by 
Gideon,  Judg.  viii.  17  "  (Keil).  The  city  of 
Shechem  had  been  destroyed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  tower,  but  had  no  doubt  been 
rebuilt,  at  least  in  part,  otherwise  it  could 
hardly  have  been  selected  for  Eehoboam's 
coronation.  It  was  naturally  Jeroboam's 
first  care  to  strengthen  his  position  by  forti- 
fying his  capital,  and  the  more  so  as  this 
city  would  be  particularly  obnoxious  to 
Rehoboam  as  the  scene  of  the  revolution  ; 
but  why  he  should  at  the  same  time  have 
lebuilt  Penuel — Ewald  thinks  the  seat  of 
government  was  placed  here — is  not  at  first 
sight  so  obvious,  as  it  lay  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan (Gen.  xxxii.  22,  30;  xxxiii.  17)  and 
was  therefore  presumably  outside  the  circle 
of  hostilitips.  should  such  arise.  Probably 
it  was  because  this  was  the  gate  to  his 
Trans-Jordanic  territory.  A  tower  corn- 
Banding  the  fords  of   the  Jordan   woma 


secure  Reuben,  Gad,  fte.,  against  Invasion 
from  Judah.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that 
Jeroboam,  who  was  the  great  castl  e  hui  1  der  of 
that  age,  had  some  fears  of  "  hostile  attacks 
from  the  north  and  north-east"  (Keil),  or 
thought  of  "the  caravan  road  which  led 
over  Gilead  to  Damascus"  (Wordsworth), 
and  of  which  he  would  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  his  revenue,  to  retain  the  control],  and 
dwelt  therein  [He  made  it  his  first  resi- 
dence and  capital];  and  went  out  from 
thence  [i.e.,  when  he  had  secured  one  forti- 
fied city.  He  could  hardly  be  certain  as 
yet  which  side  some  of  the  tribes  would 
take.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the 
workmen  who  had  built  Shechem  were 
afterwards  employed  on  the  fortification  of 
Penuel],  and  built  PenueL  [Bain:  says, 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  built  these 
fortifications  by  tribute  labour,  hke  Solo- 
mon. "  But  is  this  quite  so  certain  ?  The 
people  after  the  revolt  would  naturally 
conclude  that  Eehoboam,  of  whose  proud 
temper  they  had  had  such  proof,  would 
want  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  city 
which  had  rejected  him,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-defence  would  lead  them  at  once  to 
rebuild  their  waUs.  And  the  new-born 
kingdom  would  also  earnestly  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  suitable  capital.  Thus  their  self- 
interest  and  enthusiasm  alike  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  a  conscription."' 

Ver.  26. — And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart, 
Now  shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house 
of  David  [It  needed  much  less  prescience 
than  Jeroboam  seems  to  have  possessed  to 
perceive  that  fortresses  and  armies  would 
be  of  no  avail  for  the  defence  of  his  realm, 
so  long  as  Jerusalem  remained  the  one 
sanctuary  of  the  land.  He  clearly  foresaw 
that  if  the  people  went  up  thither,  as  in 
time  past,  three  times  a  year,  to  keep  the 
feasts,  the  religious  sentiment  wotdd  in 
time  reassert  itself  and  sweep  him  and  his 
new  dynasty  away.  With  one  religion,  one 
sanctuary,  one  priesthood,  there  could  not 
long  be  two  kingdoms.  People  who  had  so 
much  in  common  would,  sooner  or  later, 
complete  the  unity  of  their  national  life 
under  a  common  sovereign.  And  we  find, 
indeed,  that  so  powerful  were  the  atuao* 
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tions  of  the  temple,  and  the  religioua  sya- 
tem  of  which  it  was  the  centre,  that  "  the 
priests  and  Levites  that  -were  in  all  Israel," 
together  with  the  more  devout  laity,  fell 
away  to  Kehxiboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  13,  16), 
while  the  speech  of  Ahijah  on  Mount  Zema- 
raim  (2  Chron.  xiii.  11).  nroves  that  others 
as  well  as  Jeroboam  were  well  aware  that 
the  old  religion  and  the  new  kingdom  could 
hardly  co-exist.] 

Ver.  27.— If  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacri- 
fice [Heb.  sacrijict's]  In  the  house  of  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem  [as  the  law  of  Moses  orilained 
(Deut.  xii.  11,  14;  xvi.  6,  11)],  then  shaU 
the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto 
their  lord  [The  Syriac  omits  this  word.  The 
LXX.  has  Trpbc  Kvoiov  Kai  Kvpiov  avTwv] , 
even  unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah  [When 
Wordsworth  remarks  that  Jeroboam  "  here 
acknowledges  Eehoboam  as  the  '  lord '  of 
the  people,"  he  surely  forgets  that  these  are 
not  the  actual  words  of  Jeroboam,  but  the 
thoughts  which  the  historian  supposes  him 
to  have  had  (ver.  26)] ,  and  they  shall  Mil 
me  [as  they  would  do,  if  they  wished  to 
return  to  Eehoboam's  rule.  Their  first 
offering  would  be  the  head  of  the  usurper, 
2  Bam.  xx.  20,  21 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  iv.  7],  and  go 
again  pit.,  turn  again,  same  word  as  above] 
to  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah. 

Ver.  28.  —  Whereupon  the  Wng  took 
counsel  ["With  his  counsellors,  or  the 
heads  of  the  nation  who  had  helped  him  to 
the  throne "  (Keil).  Bahr  understands, 
"  he  reflected  about  it  alone  "  {et  excoyitato 
eonsilio.  Vulgate),  aheging  that  so  important 
a  circumstance  as  the  concurrence  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  in  changing  the  system 
of  worship  would  not  have  been  passed  over 
in  silence.  But  while  the  text  does  not 
perhaps  imply  any  formal  deliberation  with 
the  elders,  it  is  reasonable  to  supjiose  that 
Jeroboam,  who  owed  his  position  to  popular 
election,  and  who  was  far  too  sagacious  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  Rehoboam  (vers. 
6,  9),  would  summon  others  to  advise  him 
OM  to  this  critical  and  momentous  step. 
Wordsworth  refers  to  Isa.  xxx.  1,  and  says 
that  "  Jeroboam  is  the  image  and  pattern  of 
MachiaveUian  politicians."  "  Next  to  Ahi- 
thophel,  I  do  not  iind  that  Israel  yielded  a 
craftier  head  than  Jeroboam's  "  (Hall)] , and 
made  two  calyes  [It  is  generally  held  that 
these  were  in  imitation  of,  or  were  suggested 
by,  the  "golden  calf"  of  Aaron  (Exod. 
xixii.  2),  and  the  close  resemblance  of  Jero- 
boam's words  (br'low),  in  inaugtirating  this 
newcvUiui,  to  Aaron's  have  been  thought  to 
prove  it.  But  surely  it  has  been  overlooked 
that  Jeroboam  could  hardly  be  so  short- 
^glited  and  unwise  as  deliberately  to  rein- 
troduce a  worship  which  had  provoked  the 
"fierce  wrath"  (ver.  12)  of  God,  and  had 


nearly  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  tht 
Jewish  race.  For  of  course  neither  Jero- 
boam nor  his  people  could  have  forgotten 
the  stem  condemnation  which  Aaron's  calf- 
worship  bad  received.  The  molten  image 
ground  to  powder,  the  ashes  mixed  in  the 
drink  of  the  people,  the  slaughter  of  three 
thousand  worshippers,  &c.,  would  assuredly 
have  lived  in  the  memories  of  the  nation. 
A  more  impolitic  step,  consequently — one 
more  certain  to  precipitate  his  ruin,  by 
driving  the  whole  nation  into  the  arms  oi 
Judah  —  Jeroboam  could  not  have  taken, 
than  to  attempt  any  revival  or  irritation  oi 
the  forbidden  cultus  of  the  deser  And  it 
IB  as  little  likely  that  the  worship  of  the 
calves  was  derived  from  the  worship  of  Apis, 
as  practised  at  Memphis,  or  of  "  Mnevis, 
the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolis"  (Stanley), 
though  with  both  of  these  Jeroboam  had 
recently  been  in  contact.  It  would  have 
been  but  a  sorry  recommendation  in  the 
eyes  of  Israel  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
king  should  be  to  introduce  the  hat.eful 
idolatry  of  Egypt  into  the  land ;  and  every 
consideration  tends  to  show  that  the  calf« 
worship  was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be,  idolatry,  such  as  the  worship  of  Egypt 
undoubtedly  wai.  It  is  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  idol-worship  by  the  his- 
torians and  prophets.  And  the  idea  which 
Jeroboam  wished  to  give  his  subjects  wa« 
clearly  this — that,  so  far  from  introducing 
new  gods  or  new  sanctuaries,  he  was  merely 
accommodating  the  old  worship  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  He  evidently  felt  that  what 
he  and  his  house  had  must  to  fear  was,  not 
the  armies  of  Eehoboam  but  the  ritual  and 
religious  associations  of  Jerusalem.  His 
object,  if  he  were  wise,  must  therefore  be 
to  provide  a  substitute,  a  counterfeit  wor- 
ship. "  I  will  give  you,"  he  virtually  says, 
"  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  old  sanctuaries  of  our 
race  long  before  Jerusalem  usurped  their 
place,  those  visible  emblems  of  the  heavenly 
powers  such  as  are  now  found  only  in  the 
temple.  You  too  shall  possess  those  mjrs- 
terious  forms  which  symbolize  the  Invisible, 
but  you  shall  have  them  nearer  home  and 
easier  of  access."  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt, 
consequently,  that  the  "  calves"  were  imita- 
tions of  the  colossal  cherubim  of  Solomon's 
temple,  in  which  the  ox  or  calf  was  prob- 
ably the  forma  praecipua  (ch.  vi.  23).]  of 
gold  [Hardly  of  Bohd  gold.  Possibly  of 
wood  covered  with  gold  plates,  i.e.,  similar 
to  the  cherubim  (ch.  vi.  28 — 28) ;  probably 
of  molten  brass  (see  oh.  xiv.  9,  and  cf.  Psa. 
ovi  19),  overlaid  with  gold ;  such  images,  in 
fact,  as  are  described  in  Isa.  xl.  19] ,  and 
said  unto  them.  It  is  too  much  for  you 
_  [This  translation,  pace  Keil,  cannot  1j« 
maintained.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  "  the 
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exact  meaning  of  the  original  is  doubtful  " 
(Rawlinson),  for  a  study  of  the  passages 

where  this  phrase,  Dip'^'S'l  ooouxs  (see,  e.g., 

I>etit.  1.  6 ;  ii.  3 ;  iii.  26  ;  and  cf.  Gen   xlv. 
28  ;    Exod.    ix.   23 ;    2    Sam.    xxiv,     16 ; 
1  Kings  xix.   4)  will  convince  the  reader 
that    it   must  be    rendered  here,    "It  is 
enough  " — i.e., ' '  you  have  gone  long  enough 
to  a  city  which  only  owes  its  present  posi- 
tion to  the  ambition  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah, 
and  which  is  a  standing  testimony  to  your 
own  inferiority;   henceforth,  desist."     We 
have  an  exact  parallel  in   Ezek.  xliv.  6  ; 
where  the  Authorized  Version  renders,  "  Let 
it  suffice  you."     The  LXX.  supports  this 
view  by  rendering  'iKafovaOu)  vfiiv  through- 
out.    Volgate,  nolite  ultra,  ascendere,  &c.]  to 
go    up  to   Jerusalem :   behold  thy  gods 
[rather  "  god,"  for  Jeroboam  had  no  idea 
of  introducing  polytheism.    It  is  true  he 
made  two  calves  because  of  his  two  sanctu- 
*ries,  but  each  was  designed  to  represent 
the  same  object— the  one  God  of  Israel. 
The  word  la  translated  "gods  "  in  Exod. 
zxxii.  1,  4,  8,  23,  31 ;  but  as  the  reference 
it  in  every  case  to  the  one  calf,  it  should  be 
translated  "  god  "  there  also.  In  Nehemiah's 
citation  of  the  words  (ch,  ix.  18),  the  word 
is  unmistakably  singular.      *•  This  is  thy 
god,"  &o.    The  words  are  not  "  exactly  the 
same  as  the  people  used  when  setting  up 
the  golden  calf  "  (Biihr).     Jeroboam  says, 
"  Behold,"  &c.] ,  0  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt.     [It  is  at 
first  sight  somewhat  difficult  to  resist  the 
view,  which  is  generally  entertained,  t':  it 
Jeroboam,  of  set  pmpose,  cited  the  ipsissi     ■ 
verba  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (En    1. 
xxxii.  4).     But  a  Uttle  reflection  wiU  show 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  behove  that 
a   monarch,    circumstanced  as    Jeroboam 
was,  could  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
have  acted  in  the  teeth  of  history,  and  have 
committed  the  gross   blunder,   not  to  say 
wEUiton  outrage,  of  dehberately  connecting 
his  new  cult  with  the  caU-worship  of  the 
desert.     He  can  hardly  have  dared,  that  is, 
to  say,  "  This  is  no  new  religion,  for  this 
Tery   form    of    worship   our  fathers    used 
foi,..?rly  in  the  desert,  under  the  guidance 
of  Aaron  himself "  (Seb.  Schmidt,  followed 
by  Keil,  al.)  unless  both  he  and  liis  people 
alike — which  is  inconceivable — ^were  igno- 
rant of  their  nation's  history  recorded  in 
Exod.  xxxii.  19 — 35.    It  has  been  argued 
by  some  that  this  action  of  Jeroboam  and 
the  ready  compUanoe  of    the  ten  tribes, 
prove  that  the  Pentateuch  cannot  then  have 
been  written.     But,  as  Hengstenberg  (cited 
by  Wordsworth)  rejoins,  the  same  argument 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible 
•ould  not  have  been  written  in  the  dark 


ages,  or,  we  might  add,  even  at  the  present 
day.  He  can  hardly  have  claimed,  that  is 
to  say,  to  be  reintroducing  the  calf-worship, 
which  God  had  so  emphatically  reprobated, 
unless  he  designed  an  open  defiance  of  the 
Most  High,  and  wished  to  shock  all  the  reli- 
gious instincts  and  convictions  of  his  people. 
It  is  much  more  natural,  consequently,  to 
suppose,  considering  the  very  frequent  recur- 
rence, though  sometimes  in  slightly  different 
shapes,  of  the  formula  "  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Exod.  XX.  2;  xxix,  45,  46  ;  Levit, 
xix.  36;  xxiii.  43;  xxv.  38;  xxvi.  13,  45; 
Num.  XV.  41 ;  xvi.  13 ;  xx.  16 ;  Deut.  v. 
6,  15  ;  vi.  12  ;  viii.  14 ;  ix.  26 ;  Josh.  sxiv. 
6,  17  ;  Judg.  vi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  x.  18 ; 
1  Kings  viii.  21,  &o.)  that  the  correspon- 
dence is  accidental,  the  more  so  as  Jero- 
boam does  not  quote  the  exact  words,  and 
that  he  has  used  a  phrase  which  was  con- 
stantly in  their  ears,  insisting  thereby  that 
his  calves  were  emblems  of  the  God  of  theii 
race,  the  God  whose  great  glory  it  was  that 
He  had  taken  their  nation  out  of  the  midst 
of  another  nation,  &o.  (Deut.  iv.  34),  and 
delivered  them  from  a  thraldom  with  which, 
perhaps,  the  tyranny  of  Kehoboam  is  in- 
directly compared.  Or  if  there  was  any 
reference  to  the  golden  calf,  it  must  have 
been  depreciatory,  as  if  to  say,  "  That  was 
rank  idolatry,  and  as  such  it  was  punished. 
That  calf  was  an  image  of  Apis.  My  calves 
are  cherubic  symbols,  symbols  such  as  He 
has  Himself  appointed,  of  the  Great  De- 
liverer of  our  race.  Behold  thy  God,  which 
reaUy  brought  thee  up,"  &c.] 

Yer.  29.— And  he  set  the  one  In  Bethel,  and 
the  other  put  he  In  Dan.  [Two  considera- 
tions seem  to  have  iutlueuced  Jeroboam  in 
his  choice  of  these  sites.  First,  both  these 
places  were  in  some  sort  sanctuaries  already. 
Bethel  was  already  a  makoin,  or  holy  place, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham;  was  consecrated 
by  the  visions  and  altar  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  11 — 19  ;  xxxi.  13 ;  xxxv.  1,  7,  16), 
and  by  the  ark  having  been  there  (Judg. 
XX.  26—28,  Heb. ;  cf.  Jos.,  Ant.,  v.  2.  10). 
And  though  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judg, 
xviii  29  ;  XX.  1)  can  hardly  have  had  as 
sacred  a  character  as  the  ' '  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xxviii.  17) 
had,  still  it  had  its  shrine  and  its  schis- 
matic priesthood.  A  grandson  of  Mosea 
(Judg.  xviii.  13,  true  reading)  had  mini*- 
tered  there,  and  his  sons  were  the  priesta 
of  Dan  stiU.  Secondly,  these  locaUties 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  his  subjects, 
being  respectively  at  the  southern  and 
northern  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  reason  why  Dan 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  other  placea, 
such  as  Shilob,  which,  though  more  aaoNdf 
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were  less  oonvenieutly  situated.  A  Banctaary 
at  Dan  would  save  the  northern  tribes 
many  tedious  journeys.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  Bethel  properly  belonged  to 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  13,  22),  though  it 
was  also  on  the  horder  of  Ephraim  ;  and  it 
has  been  sugfjested  that  it  was  Jeroboam'B 
•election  of  this  place  as  a  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship  decided  the  tribe  of.  Benjamin  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Judah.  Buttlie  narrative 
seems  to  imply  that  their  choice  had  been 
ma  le  at  an  earlier  period  (ver.  21),  and  the 
city  would  seem  to  have  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (Judg.  i. 
22).  It  is  now  known  as  Beitin,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  naked  and  dreary  spots  in 
Palestine.  "  The  place  SGcms,  as  it  were, 
turned  to  stone ;  and  we  can  well  imagine 
that  the  patriarch  found  nothing  softer  than 
a  stone  for  his  pillow."  Conder,  p.  252, 
who  suggests  that  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
Bethel  was  a  DlpO,  a  sacred  place  merely 
(Gen.  xxviii.  11),  and  distinct  txoia  the 
adjoining  city  of  Luz  (ver.  19).] 

Yer.  30. — And  this  thing  became  a  sin 
[It  wot  in  itself  sinful,  for  it  both  set  at 
nought  the  express  prohibition  of  the  De- 
calogue (Exod.  zz.  4),  and  also  disregarded 
the  one  sanctuary  of  God's  choice  (Deut. 
xii.  5).  And  it  led  to  other  sins,  e.g.,  the 
intrusion  of  a  schismatic  and  irregular 
priesthood,  and  the  performance  of  un- 
authorized rites,  and  to  "  an  ever-deepening 
corruption  of  the  national  faith  "  (Ewald). 
Gf.  Hosea  viii.  5 ;  xiii.  2.  But  the  meaning  is, 
it  became  an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  people 
("  Quod  fuit postea  cama  gravissimi peccati" 
— Vatab.)  Jeroboam  "  made  Israel  to  sin  " 
(oh.  xiv.  16  ;  xv.  26,  &c.)  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  in  the  face  of  these  and  similar 
words,  how  any  one  can  seriously  maintain 
that  "  the  church  of  Israel  was  the  national 
flharch"  (Stanley,  ii.  264)] :  for  the  people 
went  to  worship  Ipefore  the  one  even  imto 
Dan.  [The  people  frequented  both  sanctu- 
aries ;  why,  then,  is  that  at  Dan  especially 
mentioned  ?  Some  (Eawlinsou,  e.g.)  have 
suggested  that  the  text  is  here  cornipt,  and 
that  we  should  read,  "  before  the  one  to 
Bethel,  and  before  the  other  to  Dan.''  Ac- 
cording to  others,  "  the  one"  (nn5<n)  refers 
to  the  double  nnXH  ("the  one,"  "the 
other") ;  of.  ver.  29.  They  would  iuteii^ret, 
that  is,  "  the  people  went  to  both,  even  to  the 
distant  Dan  "  (Bahr,  Thenius).  Keil  would 
force  the  text  and  understand,  ' '  the  people, 
even  tmto  Dan,"  ».«.,  the  people  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  Similarly,  Wordsworth. 
Bwald  understands  "  before  the  one "  to 
mean  nnN3  i.e.,  "  a$  one,"  tc.  man.  On  the 
whole  it  IS  better  to  take  the  words  as  they- 
ftand,  literally.    It  is  quite  conceivable  that, 


at  first.the  people  resorted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Dauite  sanctuary.  Having  been  for 
long  years  a  seat  of  worship,  and  having 
probably  its  "  house  of  high  places,"  or 
temple  (see  below),  already  built,  it  would 
naturally  be  in  a  position  to  receive  wor- 
shippers some  time  before  Bethel  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  Jeroboam's  offer- 
ing in  person  at  Bethel  (ver.  32)  which 
marks  the  inauguration  of  his  new  ritual 
there,  may  have  been  partly  designed  to 
attract  worsiiiptjers  to  a  shiiue,  which,  as 
being  nearer  Jerusalem,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  was  neglected.  But  the  verse  is 
patient  of  another  interpretation.  It  may 
iutend  to  convey  that  the  rebellious  tribes, 
in  their  defiant  dif=regard  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  order  now  represented  by  a 
hostile  kingdom,  went  en  masse  to  the 
opposite  point  of  the  compass,  even  to  the 
unhaUuwed  and  hitherto  de-pised  sanctuary 
of  the  Dauites.  The  LXX.  (Vat.)  addition 
here  is  noticeable,  "  And  they  forsook  th« 
house  of  the  Lord."] 

Yer.  31. --And  he  made  an  hoiue  of  higb 
places  [See  on  ch.  iii.  2.  and  cf.  2  Kings  xviL 
29.  It  is  often  assumed  (Keil,  liawhnson, 
al.  after  Josephus)  that  Jeroboam  built  tira 
temples  for  his  cherubim,  and  the  statement 
of  the  text,  that  he  built  one,  is  explained 
on  the  grourd  that  the  historian  contrast* 
the  "  house  of  high  places  "  with  the  "  house 
of  the  Lord.'  Ewald,  too,  after  2  Kings 
xvii.  29, 32,  understands  the  words  as  plural. 
But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  a  chapel  or 
sanctuary  already  existed  at  Dan,  where  an 
irregular  priesthood  had  ministered  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ?  This  versa 
would  then  refer  exclusively  to  Jeroboam's 
procedure  at  Bethel  (see  next  verse).  There 
he  built  a  temple  and  ordained  a  ntmiber  of 
priests,  but  Dan  had  both  already.  We 
know  that  the  Danite  priests  carried  on  the 
calf-worship  to  the  time  of  the  captivity 
(Judg.  xviii.  30).  This  "  house  of  high 
places  ■'  has  grown  in  Ewald's  pages  into  "  a 
splendid  temple  in  Canaauite  style  "],  and 
made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 
[Hob.  riiii^P  "Jrm7i  the  ends,''  i.e.,  from 
all  classes,  ex  universe  populo  (Gesen.),  and 
not,  as  the  writer  explains  presently,  Irom 
the  tribe  of  Levi  alone.  Gen.  xix.  4,  Judg. 
xviii.  2,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2,  prove  this  to  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  word.  Bawlin- 
son,  who  remarks  that  "Jeroboam  could 
have  no  motive  for  specially  selecting  per- 
sons of  low  condition,"  does  not  thereby 
dispose  of  the  A.  V.  rendering,  for  this 
historian  might  mean  that  some  of  Jero* 
boam's  priests  were  of  the  lowest  stamp, 
because  he  could  find  no  others,  or  because 
he  was  so  little  scrupulous  as  to  tal  j  them. 
"  Leaden  priesta  axe  well  fitted  to  golden 
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deities"  (Hall)],  which  were  not  of  the 
sons  of  Levi.  [Jeroboam  would  doubtless 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  retained  the 
services  of  the  Lfvitical  priests,  but  they 
went  over  in  a  body  to  Eehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  13).  The  statement  of  ve^.  14,  that 
"  Jeroboam  and  his  sons  "  had  "  cast  them 
out,"  suggests  that  they  had  refused  to  take 
part  in  his  new  cult  and  that  thereupon  he 
banished  them,  and.  no  doubt,  confiscated 
their  possessions.  The  idea  of  Stanley,  that 
**  following  the  precedent  of  the  deposition 
of  Abiathar  by  Solomon,  he  removed  from 
their  places  the  whole  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,"  is  a  wild  conjecture  forwliich  Scrip- 
ture affords  not  the  slightest  wammt.] 

Ver.  .32. — And  Jerotooam  ordained  a  feast 
In  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  Is  In 
Judah  [i.e.,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  the  seventh  month 
(cf.  ch.  viii.  2).  This  was  the  great  feast  of 
the  year,  and,  as  the  feast  of  harvest  or 
ingathering,  the  most  joyous.  See  on  ch. 
viii.  1.  Had  Jeroboam  provided  no  counter 
attraction  to  this  great  festive  gathering  in 
Judah  he  might  have  found  it  a  forraila'de 
temptation  to  his  subjects.  The  reason 
usually  given  for  the  alteration  of  the  time 
— in  defiance  of  the  law,  which  expressly 
fixed  it  in  the  seventh  month  (Levit.  xxiii. 
34, 39,  41) — is  that  the  eighth  would  be  more 
generally  convenient  in  the  north,  where 
the  harvest  or  vintage  was  a  month  later 
(Then.,  Keil),  as  aHordiug  more  time  for  the 
ingathering.  In  favour  of  this  view  is  the 
consideration  that  the  Jews  not  unfrequently 
had  to  intercalate  a  month — a  second  Adar — 
into  their  year,  because  of  the  season  being 
a  late  one.  Some  of  the  older  commentators, 
e.g.,  Vatab.,  think  this  time  was  chosen  as  the 
anniversary  of  his  accession,  but  this  is  pure 
conjectiare,  and  such  an  association  would 
be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  Keil  maintains  that  Jeroboam's 
design  was  to  "  make  the  separation,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  as  complete  as 
possible."  But  we  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  beUeve  that  he  altered  the  month, 
for  the  sake  of  creating  a  distinction, 
but  "retained  the  darj  of  the  month,  the 
fifteenth,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  who  took 
offence  at  bis  innovations"  (Keil).  The 
day  was  retained,  as  Bahr  points  out,  be- 
cause, the  months  being  lunar,  the  fifteenth 
was  the  day  of  the  full  moon] ,  and  he 
offered  'Heb.  as  marg.,  "  and  he  went  vp," 
«.«.,  ascended  the  altar  ;  LXX.  dvefBt]-  (KeU 
contends  that  7r*1  means  "  and  he  sacri- 
ficed," but  this  translation  is  without  pre- 
cedent. Ver.  33,  "  and  he  went  up  to  bum 
incense,"  is  decisive  as  to  the  meaning.) 
The  altar  was  always  raised     It  was  prob- 
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ably  approached  by  a  slope,  as  Exod.  xx. 
26  forbade  steps,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  were  hot  used  even  in 
Solomon's  temple,  and  Jeroboam  probably 
would  have  no  scruples  on  such  a  minute 
point  of  ritual.  It  has  been  thought  (Kitto, 
iv.  147)  that  he  was  moved  to  officiate  in 
person  by  the  precedent  of  the  EgyptiaL 
kings,  who  exercised  priestly  functions ;  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  example  of  Solomon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple]  upon  [i.e.,  he 
stood  upon  the  ledge  or  platform  (called  in 
the  A.  V.  "  compass,"  Exod.  xxvii.  6)  in 
the  middle  of  the  altar]  the  altax.  So  did 
he  In  Bethel  [i-e.,  the  feast  was  held  at  one 
centre  only,  and  at  Bethel  alone  the  king 
offered  in  person.  But  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  instead  of  jS,  "«o  did  he,"  &o.,  we 
should  read  »3.  The  LXX.  seem  to  have 
had  this  word  before  them — iiri  to  QvaiaaTtt- 
piov  o  f7roi'/7<Tei-  iv  (3aidti\.  And  not  only 
does  this  slight  chnnge  bring  the  Hebrew 
into  harmony  with  the  LXX.,  but  it  also 
simplifies  the  construction.  "He  went  up 
upon  the  altar  which  he  ma  le  to  sacrifice 
unto  the  calves  which  he  made."  The  very 
tautology  is  instructive,  as  suggesting  that 
altar,  calves,  and  priests  were  all  of  Jero- 
boam's making,  not  of  God's  ordaining. 
The  use  of   >2  as  a    relative  (  =  TlJ*S)  is 

strictly  grammatical] ,  sacrificing  [marg. ,  to 
sacrifice]  unto  the  calves  that  he  had 
made :  and  he  placed  in  Bethel  [Dan  being 
already  provided  with  its  priesthood]  the 
priests  of  the  high  places  [i.e.,  of  "  the 
house  of  higli  places  "  (vtr.  61).  Or  it  may 
be  a  contemptuous  designation  of  Jeroboam's 
irregular  priests]  which  he  had  made. 

Ver,  38. — So  he  offered  [Heb.  went  np,  as 
before.  This  verse  is  really  the  introduction 
to  the  history  of  the  next  chapter]  upon  the 
altar  which  he  had  made  In  Bethel  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  even  in 
the  month  which  he  had  devised  [Jo-eplius 
(Ant.  ^iii.  8.  5)  seems  unaware  that  this  new 
feast  was  kept  at  a  different  date  from  the 
true  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  But  these  word? 
are  decis  ve]  of  his  own  heart  [The  Cethib 

has  nin'Pp  by  which  Maurer  and  Keil  under 

stand    T5?p  {"  seorsum."     But  qu.)     But 

the  Keri  13?^  is  every  way  to  be  preferred. 
So  LXX.,  cnrb  Kap("i«c  avrov.  Similarly, 
Neh.  vi.  8]  ;  and  ordained  [rather,  krpt, 
celebrated]  a  feast  uato  [Hel>.  Jorj  the 
children  of  Israel :  and  he  offered  [went 
vp]  upon  the  altar,  and  burnt  incense 
[Heb.  to  burn,  &c.  The  context  aeems  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  incenso,  or  not 
incense  only,  but  the  sacrifice,  or  saorifioial 
T 
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parte  of  the  victim,  that  the  king  burned, 
bee  on  ch.  xiii.  3  (|V)'^).  And  this  meaning 
is  justified  by  Lev.  i.  9, 17 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  16  ; 
Amos  iv.  5  where  the  same  word  is  nsed. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
word  is  generally  used  of  incense,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  both  this  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  Jeroboam  on  the  same  altar 
(of.  ch.  xi.  8).  We  may  perhaps  see  in 
Jeroboam's  ministering  in  person,  not  only 
the  design  to  invest  the  new  ordinance  with 
exoeptioual  interest  and  spleudoor,  bat  also 


the  idea  of  enconrnging  his  new  priests  to 
enter  on  th^ir  unauthorized  functions  with- 
out fear.  The  history,  or  even  the  traditions, 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.)  and  of  Korah 
and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  40),  and  the 
threatenings  of  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  7,  22, 
cf.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  20),  may  well  have  made 
them  hesitate.  To  allay  their  fears  the 
king  undertakes  to  offer  the  first  of  the  sacri- 
fices. And  that  their  fears  of  a  Divine  in- 
terposition weie  not  groundless  the  se^ael 
shows.] 


H0MILETIC3. 

Ver.  80. — The  Sin  of  Jeroboam.  What  wasthia  sin,  of  which,  from  tTili  time 
forward,  the  historian  has  so  much  to  say  ?  It  is  mentioned  more  than  twenty 
times  in  Scripture.  It  casts  its  dark  shadow  across  fifteen  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  Its  baleful  influences  were  felt  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries.  It 
was  the  prime  cause  (2  Kings  xvii.  21-23)  of  that  captivity  from  which  the  ten 
tribes  have  never  returned.  Surely  we  ought  to  know  what  it  was.  And  as  one 
help  to  a  right  conclusion,  let  us  first  clearly  understand  what  it  was  not. 

I.  It  was  not  the  sin  of  rebellion.  There  may  have  been  sin  in  the  way  in 
which  the  rupture  with  Judah  was  brought  about  (see  2  Chron.  xiii.  6,  7),  though 
that  is  by  no  means  certain  (notes  on  vers.  19,  20).  But  even  if  Israel  was  set  upon 
rebellion,  and  even  if  Jeroboam  had  rudely  and  wickedly  precipitated  the  revolt, 
that  cannot  be  "  the  sin  "  of  which  he  is  here  and  elsewhere  accused.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  later  kings  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  Jeroboam's  conduct  at  the 
time  of  the  disniptiou,  i.t.,  they  could  not  commit  that  sin  of  Jeroboam  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  disruption  itself  was  ordained  of  God  (ch.  xi.  31  sqq.  ;  xii.  15 ; 
2  Chron.  xi.  4).  Verse  15,  too,  is  decisive.  "  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord."  Those 
who  sate  on  Jeroboam's  throne,  consequently,  no  less  than  the  successors  of  Solomon, 
reigned  dejwre  Divino.  The  former  equally  with  the  latter  were  the  anointed  of 
Heaven  (2  Kings  ix.  8,  6).  It  was  the  Lord  "raised  up"  (ch.  xiv..l4)  Baasha 
(ch.  XV.  28,  29),  Zinari  (ch.  x\t.  12),  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  6),  and  the  rest. 

II.  It  was  not  the  sin  of  goino  after  other  gods.  If  this  were  the  sin 
referred  to  here  it  would  probably  have  been  called  "  the  sin  of  Solomon,"  for 
Solomon  is  twice  charged  with  that  sin  (ch.  xi.  4, 10),  whereas  Jeroboam  never  went 
after  Baal,  or  Ashtoreth,  or  Milcom.  It  is  true  the  calves  are  once  called  "  other 
gods"  (ch.  xiv.  9),  but  they  are  only  so  called  in  derision,  and  in  ch.  xvi  31  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  worship  of  other  gods.  It  was 
probably  Jeroboam's  boast  (ee  note  on  ver.  28),  not  that  he  was  instituting  a  new 
religion,  or  setting  up  a  rival  Deity,  but  that  he  was  worshipping  the  one  true  God 
in  a  more  rational  and  primitive  way.  See  Jos.,  Ant.  ^^ii.  8.  4.  And  that  the  calf- 
worship  was  not  idolatry,  properly  so  called,  is  clear  from  this  consideration,  that 
"  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  "  is  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Not  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  is  ever  taxed  with  it.  And  yet  it  was  in  Judah,  and  not  in  Israel,  tliat 
idolatry  prevailed.  Of  the  kings  of  Israel,  only  Ahab  and  his  two  sons  were  guilty 
of  idolatry  ;  whereas  of  the  kings  of  Judah  only  five  set  their  faces  against  it  Yet 
the  non-idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  are  constantly  charged  with  Jeroboam's  sin,  and 
the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah  never.     Polytheism,  therefore,  it  cannot  have  been. 

III.  It  was  not  the  sni  of  image  worship.  The  calves  were  not  made  to  be 
worshipped,  any  more  than  the  cherubim  of  Solomon's  temple.  Nor  do  we  read 
that  they  received  Divine  worship.  "  The  people  went  to  worship  hcfore  the  one" 
Ac.  The  Scripture,  it  is  true,  calls  them  "  molten  images,"  Imt  Jeroboam  doubtless 
said  they  were  symbols  of  the  heavenly  j)owers,  designed  flike  the  unages  of  the 
■Roman  Communion)  to  be  helps  to  devotion,  and  they  are  nowhere  called  "  idols," 
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or  "  horrors,"  or  "  statues."  We  entirely  misconceive  Jeroboam's  purpose,  and 
discredit  his  sagacity,  if  we  think  that  he  had  the  worship  of  Apis  or  Mnevis  or  any 
similar  idol  in  his  mind.  The  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  him  would  be  to  set 
up  a  purely  pagan  system  amongst  suck  a  people  as  the  Jews.  His  was  not  the 
ein  of  idol  worship.     What,  then,  was  it  ? 

I.  It  was  the  sin  of  heeesy.  For  "  heresy  "  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  simply  implied  an  arbitrary  selection  of  doctrines  or  practices — aiptaiQ  =  a 
cTwosing — instead  of  dutifully  accepting  those  which  God  has  enjoined.  This  is 
pr«eisely  what  Jeroboam  did.  Instead  of  taking  and  handing  down  to  his  suc- 
cessors, whole  and  undefiled,  the  "  faith  once  deUvered,"  he  presumed  to  modify  it ;  to 
adapt  it,  as  he  thought,  to  the  new  order  of  things,  &c.     His  heresy  was  threefold. 

1.  He  chose  his  own  places  of  worship.  God  had  ordained  that  there  should 
be  one  sanctuary  for  the  whole  nation.  Both  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  history  of 
Israel  ahke  taught  that  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation  should  be  one.  From  an 
early  age  it  was  predicted  that  God  would  choose  Himself  a  place  to  put  His  name 
there  (Dent.  xii.  13,  14  ;  siv.  23).  And  tliis  Divine  choice  had  been  recently  and 
unmistakably  made.  He  "chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe  ol 
Judah,  the  Mount  Zion  which  He  loved."  And  He  built  His  "  sanctuary,"  &c.  (Psa. 
Ixxviii  67 — 69  ;  of.  Psa.  cxxxii.  13,  14).  At  the  dedication  of  this  sanctuary 
this  choice  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  (ch.  viii.  10,  11  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  2,  12,  16). 
The  whole  nation  then  understood  that  God  had  "  chosen  Jerusalem  to  put  His 
name  thei-e."  And  Jeroboam  was  aware  of  this,  and  was  also  aware  that  the 
division  of  the  kiDgdom  was  to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  oneness  or  the  position 
of  the  sanctuary.  To  pres-ent  misconception  he  was  twice  reminded  in  the  message 
of  Aliijah,  his  charter  to  the  crown,  that  Jerusalem  was  "  the  city  which  God  had 
chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel "  (ch.  xi.  32,  36).  It  was  to  be  in  the  future, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  the  one  place  of  incense  and  sacrifice.  And  that  Jero- 
boam knew  it,  his  own  thoughts  (ch.  xii.  26,  27)  reveal  to  us.  "  If  this  people  go 
up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem."  He  is  quite  clear,  then 
— indeed,  he  could  not  be  otherwise — as  to  the  place  of  God's  choice.  But  that  place, 
he  argues,  will  not  do  for  him.  Pohtical  considerations  demand  that  he  shall  find 
a  rehgious  centre  elsewhere.  So  he  "  takes  counsel,"  and  decrees  ex  mero  arhitrio 
that  Israel  shall  have  three  holy  places  instead  of  one,  and  that  Bethel  and  Dan 
shah  henceforward  divide  the  honoiu's  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Jerusalem. 

2.  He  chose  his  own  modes  of  worship.  Though  the  way  in  which  God 
should  be  approached  had  been  prescribed,  though  every  detail  of  the  Divine  ser- 
vice had  been  ordered  beforehand,  and  though  he  had  been  warned  against  adding 
aught  to  it  or  dhninishing  aught  from  it  (Dent.  iv.  2 ;  xii.  32),  yet  he  decided  other- 
wise. Perhaps  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  it ;  but  all  the 
same  he  chose  otherwise  than  God  had  chosen.  Though  Exod.  xx.  4,  &c.,  forbade 
the  making  of  graven  images,  yet  he  "made  molten  images  "  (ch.xiv.9).  Though 
the  law  decreed  that  the  sons  of  Aaron  alone  should  offer  sacrifice  and  burn  in- 
sense,  yet  he  deteinjined  to  play  the  priest  himself,  and  also  "  made  him  priests 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people."    Sic  volo,  xic  jubeo,  &c. 

3.  He  chose  his  own  times  of  worship.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
positively  fixed  than  the  date  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  It  was  to  be  "  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  "  (Levit.  xxiii.  34,  39).  But  this  was  not^the 
day  of  Jeroboam's  "choice."  He  "devised"  a  month  "  of  his  own  heart ;  "he 
consulted,  perhaps  he  thought,  his  people's  convenience  ;  but  was  there  ever 
heretic  yet  that  was  not  full  of  arguments,  when  aU  God  asks  is  obedieno©  ? 

"  In  religion 
What  dangerous  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  vdth  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossuess  with  fair  ornament." 

H.  It  was  the  sin  of  schism.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  in  the  Litany 
•*  heresy  and  schism "  are  coupled  together,  for  the  latter  springs  out  of  the 
former  (Justin  Martyr  quotes  as  one  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  ioovrai  axivfiara  tal 
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alptmc  (cf.  1  Cor  xi.  18).  Jeroboam's  arbitrary  choice  led  to  a  division  in  the 
Jewish  Church.  Let  us  briefly  coi^sider  iu  wl  at  way  the  breach  in  tbo  national 
unity,  hitherto  so  close  and  conspicuous,  was  effected. 

1.  The  one  centre  of  unify  gave  place  to  three  centres  of  division.  Hitherto, 
three  times  a  year  (cf.  ix.  25^  all  the  males  of  Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  had 
gathered  roimd  one  altar.  Thither,  "the  tribes  went  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord." 
Now,  instead  of  going,  even  from  Dan,  the  people  went  to  worship  before  the 
calves  "  even  unto  Dun."  The  ten  tribes  turned  their  backs  on  Jenisalem,  and 
sought,  some  of  them,  a  sanctuary  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass.  Nor  did 
those  who  worshipped  at  Bethel  aflford  a  less  striking  proof  of  disintegration,  for 
that  sanctuary  was  within  sight  of  the  temple  mount.  The  two  pillars  of  smoke 
ascending  day  by  day  from  rival  altars,  but  twelve  miles  apart,  proclaimed  to  aU 
that  there  was  a  "  schism  in  the  body." 

2.  The  one  priesthood  of  Aaron  shared  its  ministry  with  the  priests  of  Jeroboam. 
No  longer  were  offerings  brought  exclusively  to  the  sons  of  Le\d,  but  "  whosoever 
would"  might  burn  the  incense  and  sprinkle  the  blood.  The  schism  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  appointment  of  a  new  order  of  men,  with  vested  interests  in  the 
perpetuation  of  di^asion, 

8.  The  one  ritual  of  Divine  obligation  was  tra/vestied  by  rites  and  ceremonies 
ofhUTTian  appointment.  If  the  breach  was  widened  by  the  intrusive  priesthood,  it 
was  deepened  by  the  unauthorized  and  forbidden  cultus  of  the  calves.  The 
stranger,  who  came  out  of  a  far  country  for  God's  name's  sake  (ch.  viii.  41,  42),  to 
pray  toward  the  house,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  rival  systems,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  primitive  and  true,  but  differing  so  widely  that  he  would  go  home  to  his 
own  land,  doubting  whether  both  were  not  false.  He  would  say,  as  others  have  said 
sinoe,  that  before  men  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  they  had  better 
agi'ee  among  themselves. 

4.  The  one  Feast  of  Tabernacles  appointed  of  God  was  parodied  by  a  Feast 
devised  of  man.  That  feast,  the  most  joyous  of  the  year,  had  once  been  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  religious  unity  which  Israel  afforded.  It  was  the  very  "dissidence 
of  dissent"  when  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month  was  straightway  and  osten- 
tatiously followed  by  a  feast  of  the  eighth  mpnth,  celebrated  but  a  few  miles  distant. 
It  was  the  culminating  pi'oof  of  5ixo — arafria. 

III.  The  sin  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.)  This  has  been  already  twice  referred  to,  as 
a  part  of  the  heresy  and  as  a  factor  in  the  schism.  But  it  may  well  stand  by  itself 
as  a  substantive  part  of  the  sin.  It  was  just  as  great  a  violation  of  the  Divine 
law  to  use  the  ministry  if  unauthorized  persons  as  to  worship  at  shrines  of  man's 
choosing  or  with  ordin  r.ices  of  man's  devising. 

This,  then,  was  "  the  sm  of  Jeroboam."  It  was  not  rebellion,  not  idolatry,  but 
the  worship  of  the  tnie  God  in  unauthorized  places,  with  unauthorized  rites,  and 
by  unautliorized  ministers.  Nor  did  it  make  it  less  a  sin  that  it  seemed  to  prosper. 
The  church  of  Jeroboam  straightway  became  the  church  of  the  majority.  At  the 
time  of  the  captivity  it  could  boast  of  some  antiquity  (Judg.  xviii.  30;  2  Kings 
xvii.  16).  But  all  the  same  God  put  His  brand  upon  it.  Three  miracles 
(1  Kings  xiii.)  were  wrought  as  a  testimony  against  it.  The  voices  of  the 
prophets  were  raised  to  condemn  it  (Hosea, passim;  Micah  vi.  16,  &o.)  But  from 
year  to  year  and  reign  to  reign  it  flourished,  and  bore  its  baleful  fruit,  and  then, 
after  the  schism  had  lasted  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  whUe  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  despite  its  idolatries,  still  retained  for  135  years  longer  its  place  in  the 
covenant  land,  the  ten  tribes  were  canied  away  to  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  were 
"scattered  beyond  the  river,"  and  di^ajjpeared  from  the  page  of  history. 

And  has  this  sin  no  lessons?  has  its  punisliment  no  warnings  for  om-selves?  If, 
as  some  seem  to  think,  we  may  pick  and  choose  our  doctrines  at  pleasure ;  if  the 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation ;  if  we  are  at  liberty  each  one  to  sot  up  his  own 
dogmas  against  the  quod  semper,  quod  ulique,  quod  ab  omnibus  of  the  CathoUo 
Church  ;  or  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  schism :  if  it  is  never  mentioned  or  never 
reprobated  in  the  New  Testament;  if  the  Babel  of  sects — there  are  over  one  hundred 
of  them  in  this  England  of  ours — is  according  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  onr  Lord ; 
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or  if,  acrain,  the  "form  of  sound  words,"  the  depositum  fidei,  the  creecis  of  the 
undivided  Chiu-ch,  have  no  authority:  if  they  can  be  added  to  by  the  autocrat  of 
Rome,  or  dimiuished  from  by  any  state,  or  sect,  or  teacher ;  or,  finally,  if  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "  mission  "  of  Christ's  ministers ;  if  any  man  may  take  this 
honom"  to  himself ;  if  those  who  have  never  been  sent  tjiemselves  may  never- 
theless send  others — then  this  hi'^tory  is  void  of  all  meaning.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  Christianity  is  the  child  of  Judaism,  and  the  Christian  Church  the 
inheritor  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  ;  if  that  clmrch  is  One  and  CathoHc 
and  ApostoUc ;  if  the  faith  was  once  for  all  (an-«S)  delivered  to  the  saints ;  if  our 
Lord  Christ  sent  His  apostles  even  as  the  Father  had  sent  Him  (John  xx.  21), 
if  they  in  ti^rn  "  ordained  elders  in  every  city  "  (Titus  L  6  ;  cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  2),  and  by 
laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  xiii.  3) ;  if  the  tactual  succossion  is  not  a  mere  piece  of 
priestly  assumption — tlien  assuredly  the  history  of  Jeroboam's  sin  is  full  of  meaning, 
and  "  very  necessary  for  these  times."  And  the  prominence  accorded  to  it  in 
Scripture,  the  twenty  references  to  its  working — we  can  understand  it  aU  when  we 
remember  that  "  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our 
learning,"  and  that  the  Spirit  that  moved  the  prophets  foresaw  the  manifold  heresies 
and  Bohisms  of  Chiistendom. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  25 — 27. — Jerohoam's  Despondency.  '*  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  Jeroboam's  ambition  was  to  be  a  king,  and  God  gave  him  his  desire.  This 
was  to  punish  Solomon  and  his  house  for  their  apostasy,  and  tlie  men  of  Israel  who 
had  been  led  away  in  it.  The  sequel  proved  that  tlie  ambition  of  Jeroboam  also 
brought  its  punishment,  for  he  soon  found  his  throne  the  reverse  of  a  comfortable 
seat. 

I.  His  faith  in  his  people  was  shakek.  1.  They  seem  to  have  become  restive 
under  his  rule.  (1)  This  was  likely  to  be  the  case.  Their  complaint  against  the 
house  of  David  was  the  pressure  of  their  burdens.  But  tliese  could  not  be  lightened 
when  two  kings  had  to  be  maintained  instead  of  one ;  when  a  court  had  to  be 
supported  by  a  gi-eatly  diminished  constituency.  (2)  They  liad  to  create  a  capital 
worthy  of  the  kingdom.  So  Jeroboam  set  about  building  Shechem,  which  was  a 
ruin  ;  for,  two  centuries  before,  it  had  been  demohshedby  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  45). 
The  cost  of  this,  including  that  of  the  palace  tiiere,  appears  to  have  been  so  dis- 
agreeable, that  Jeroboam,  for  his  tranquillity,  shifted  iris  court  to  Penuel,  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  (3)  Penuel  now  stood  in  need  of  improvements.  It  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Gideon  nearly  three  centuiies  before,  when  the  tower  was 
destroyed  (Judg.  viii.  17).  A  second  palace  here  was  not  likely  to  ease  their  bur- 
dens. (4)  Then  their  ability  to  pay  taxes  was  reduced  ;  for  their  commerce,  created 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  seems  to  have  decUned.  This  would  not  improve  their 
temper.  2.  He  therefore  became  gloomily  apprehensive.  (1)  He  feared  that, 
having  now  discovered  that  then-  burdens  were  no  hghter,  they  mi<,'ht  reflect  that 
they  had  done  wrong  in  throwing  off  allegiance  to  then-  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
that  the  "  kingdom  would  return  to  the  house  of  David."  (2)  Fm-ther,  that  this 
disposition  must  be  encouraged  by  their  visits  to  Jerusalem  for  religious  purposes 
(Deut.  xvi.  16,  17).  They  would  then  see  that  neither  Shechem  nor  Penuel,  as 
capitals,  could  compare  with  Jerusalem.  (3)  And  he  feai-ed  that  a  coimter  revolu- 
tion must  imperil  his  life,  for  Eehoboam  would  demand  this  as  a  condition  of  their 
reconciliation.     But  the  true  cause  of  his  despondency  was  that — 

II.  He  had  forgotten  to  trust  in  God.  1.  Had  he  no  assurance  in  the  words  of 
Ahijah  ?  (1)  Did  not  Ahijah  give  him  ten  pieces  of  the  rent  garment  ?  Did  he  not 
accompany  the,  sign  with  assuring  words  ?  (Chron.  xi.  37.)  Has  not  this  part  of  the 
prophec3^  been  fulfilled  ?  (2)  Is  it  not,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  Jeroboam  to 
perpetuate  his  throne  by  faithfiiUy  serving  God  ?  (Chron.  xi.  38.)  The  fulfilment  of 
the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  sm-ely  pledges  the  latter.  (8)  Ah,  but  this  promise 
is  conditional !     So  are  all  God's  promises.     If  we  comply  not  with  the  conditions 
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we  shall  infallibly  forfeit  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  2.  But  he  was  moved  hy  am- 
bitioji  rather  than  piety.  (1)  Had  he  coraplied  with  the  holy  conditions,  instead 
of  apprehending  mischief  to  his  throne  h-oni  the  visits  of  his  subjects  to  Jerusalem, 
it  would  be  the  other  way.  For  the  more  they  learnt  to  love  and  serve  God,  the  more 
loyal  must  they  be  to  a  godly  king.  (2)  But  he  felt  in  his  soul  that  he  had  not  bo 
comphed :  nor  had  he  any  disposition  to  repent ;  therefore,  instead  of  seeking  help 
in  God,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  trusted  to  his  own  wicked  pohcy.  There  is  no 
real  happiness  without  God.  The  veiy  pinnacle  of  human  ambition  is  a  throne : 
yet  without  God  is  there  no  hai^piness  here.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " — M. 

Ver.  28. — Jerohoam'a  Calves.  Unbelief  is  the  root  of  all  mischief.  Had  the 
king  of  Israel  believed  God,  he  would  have  obeyed  Him  ;  then  he  would  have  been 
imder  no  temptation  to  set  up  a  spm-ious  religion  to  the  confusion  of  his  family  and 
people.     But  what  did  he  mean  by  these  calves  ? 

I.  They  were  intended  to  be  images  op  the  God  of  Israel.  1.  So  he  describet 
ihemin  the  text.  (1)  "  These  are  thy  Elohim,  0  Israel."  Our  Enghsh  Bibles  give 
the  woi^d  "  God  "  without  the  capital  G,  as  though  the  purpose  of  Jeroboam  were  to 
lead  the  people  away  from  the  trae  God.  This,  indeed,  was  the  effect,  but  that  it 
was  the  design  may  well  be  doubted.  (2)  He  ftu-ther  identifies  the  Elohim  repre- 
sented in  them  as  having  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  expres- 
sion is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Elohim  he  would  remind  them  of  in  these 
figures  was  the  same  who  wrought  all  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (3)  We  most 
not  be  misled  by  the  words,  "  Behold  thy  Elohim,"  or  "  These  are  thy  Elohim," 
as  though  he  wished  to  impose  these  calves  upon  them  as  the  very  Elohim  who 
wrought  aU  the  wonders  of  their  miraculous  history.  For  this  is  a  Hebraism  for 
timilitudes  (see  Gen.  xli.  27;  Dan.  ii.  38;  1  Cor.  x.  4).  Note:  Eomanists  impose 
their  monstrous  tx'ansubstantiation  upon  those  who  have  not  discerned  this .  2.  His 
error  was  a  reproductum  of  Aaron's.  (1)  This  wUl  be  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
the  text  with  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  (2)  Aaron  could  not,  imder  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Shekinah,  and  within  hearing  of  the  voice  of  thunder  fi-om  Sinai,  have  intended  to 
substitute  his  calf  for  the  vei-y  Elohim.  (8)  But  that  he  only  intended  it  as  an 
emblem  of  the  true  God  is  placed  very  clearly  before  us  in  the  words  following 
(Exod.  xxxii.  6,  6),  in  which  the  feast  celebrated  before  his  calf  is  called  a  "feast  of 
Jehovah''  8.  Yet  this  was  idolatry.  (1)  Idolati-y  may  consist  of  worshipping  the 
creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  This  the  Romanist  does  when  he  worships  the 
wafer.  (2)  Or  it  may  be  substituting  some  imagination  of  his  heart  for  the  God 
who  has  miraculously  revealed  Himself,  and  whose  revelations  concerning  Himself 
are  written  in  Holy  Scripture.  Such  were  the  ideaUzations  of  the  ancient  (and  also 
modern)  heathen.  (3)  Or  it  may  consist  in  attempting  to  worship  the  true  God 
through  unauthorised  images  (see  Exod.  xx.  4).  This  was  the  case  with  Aaron, 
also  with  Jeroboam.  It  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  Eomanist,  who  uses  crucifixes, 
and  images  and  pictures  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

II.  But  why  did  he  make  calves?  1.  He  had  the  cherubim  in  his  mind. 
(1)  These  had  the  visage  of  a  calf.  They  had,  indeed,  also  the  visages  of  a  lion, 
of  a  man,  and  of  an  eagle.  But  the  whole  figure  terminated  in  the  foot  of  a  calf 
(Ezek.  i.  7).  (2)  Jeroboam's  calf  probably  had  also  associated  with  it  the  other 
visages  of  the  cherubim;  so  probably  had  Aaron's,  for  they  respectively  call 
their  image  by  the  plural  name  Elohim  (DSn?X).     The  single  image  at  Bethel  is 

also  called  calves  (D*3?r)  in  the  plural,  which  suggests  a  plurahty  of  visages,  though 
not  necessarily  visages  of  calves,  for  the  whole  emblem  appears  to  have  been 
desif,'nated  by  this  name.  2  But  the  cheruhimioere  evihlems  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
(1)  The  calf  or  young  bull,  which  by  the  ancients  was  taken  for  an  emblem  of  fire, 
stood  here  for  the  firgt  Person  of  the  Godhead.  (See  Bate's  '*  Critica  Hebraca,* 
tmder  ?jy  and  2113  ;  also  his  learned  "  Inquiry  into  the  Occasional  and  Standing 
Bimihtudes  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.")  (2)  The  lion  wai 
the  symbol  of  hght,  and  stood  for  the  second  Person.   With  the  face  of  the  hon  that 
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of  the  man  was  constantly  associated,  foreshadowing  the  assumption  of  the  manhood 
into  the  Godhead  by  that  blessed  Person.  (3)  And  the  eagle,  the  emblem  of  air, 
stood  for  the  Holy  Spii'it.  (4)  These,  therefore,  are  called  the  cherubim,  oi 
similifudea  of  the  Great  Ones,  from  D''2"l  Great  Ones,  and  3  UJce.  3.  Micah'i 
terapliiyn  were  like  Jeroboam  s  calves.  (1)  They  were  a  compound  or  plural 
image  like  the  cherubim,  and  used  like  tliem  (see  Judg.  xvii.  5,  xviii.  5).  (2) 
Michael  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  so  was  Laban,  who  also  used 
teraphim  (see  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30,  37,  49).  (3)  Compai-e  also  1  Sam.  xix.  13; 
Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  Hosea  iii.  4.  (4)  The  cerberus  of  the  pagans,  with  its  plurality  of 
heads,  was  a  corruption,  and  the  name  of  that  monster  keeps  up  the  sound,  of  the 
original  Hebrew  c^erM&im.  How  subtle  is  the  spirit  of  idolatry  I  We  cannot  keep 
too  close  to  God's  Word. — M. 

Vers.  28 — 83. — Jeroboa/nt!*  Sin.  The  king  of  Israel,  moved  by  personal  ambition 
instead  of  zeal  for  God,  fearing  lest  his  people,  in  going  to  Jerusalem  to  worship, 
Bhould  see  reason  to  regret  having  rent  the  kingdom,  took  counsel  to  prevent  this. 
The  result  was  th^  development  of  the  policy  described  in  the  text.  It  was 
cunning — 

I.  In  thb  kind  of  worship  imposed.  1.  As  to  its  objects.  (1)  It  purported 
to  be  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Essentially  the  same  with  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  Thus  it  concHiated  favour.  Had  it  been  the  worship  of  any  god  oi 
the  nations,  opposition  would  have  been  provoked.  (2)  Yet  was  it  idolatry.  So  in 
like  manner  is  much  of  the  worship  of  modern  times  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Christianity.  Satan  does  not  lose  his  identity  by  transforming  himself  into  an 
angel  of  hght.  2.  As  to  its  modes.  (2)  Its  images  were  imitations  of  the  cherubim. 
Such  also  were  the  teraphim.  And  as  God  was  said  to  dwell  in,  not  "  between  " 
(2K"  is  to  inhabit),  the  cherubim,  so  Jeroboam  directed  his  dupes  to  seek  the  God 
of  Israel  in  his  calves.  (2)  With  these  were  associated  altars,  for  sacrifice  and 
incense,  hke  those  in  the  temple ;  and  the  victims  would  be  clean  animals  proper 
for  sacrifice  ;  the  incense  also  would  be  similar  to  that  bmnt  in  Jerusalem.  (3)  He 
had  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is  described  in  the  text  as  "  like  unto  the  feast 
tlmt  is  in  Judah."  Only  that  he  altered  the  date  as  well  as  the  place  from  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  corresponding  day  of  the  month  follovmig. 
It  is  siguificantly  noted,  "  which  he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart  "  (see  Num.  xv. 
89).  He  was  a  forerunner  of  another  character  who  has  not  hesitated  to  "  change 
times  and  laws  "  (Dan.  vii.  25).  3.  As  to  its  ministers.  (1)  His  priests  were 
Levites,  where  he  could  get  them.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  at  Dan. 
For  the  descendants  of  Jonathan,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  appear  to  have 
fallen  in  with  his  designs  (see  Judg.  xviii,  30).  (2)  But  it  was  different  at 
Bethel.  Here  the  Levites,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  had  too  much  principle  to  serve  his 
calves.  So  "he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people."  (3)  Amongst  these  he 
officiated  himself.  Morally  he  was  indeed  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  his  position  as  king.  This,  unhappUy,  was  not  sufficiently  discerned. 
1  he  wicked  do  not  understand  (Dan.  xii.  10). 

II.  In  the  places  chosen  for  that  worship.  1.  Dan  was  ehoten  with 
sagacity.  (1)  This  was  a  city  in  the  north,  whose  Canaanitish  name  was  Laish, 
but  which,  when  conquered  by  the  Danites,  received  the  name  of  their  father 
(Judg.  xviii.  29 — 31).  This  would  be  convenient  to  the  people  hving  so  distant 
from  Jerusalem.  (2)  Besides,  from  its  founding,  this  city  was  sacred  to  the  worship 
of  God  through  the  medium  of  terapliim.  This  was  about  the  time  of  Joshua's 
death  when  Phinehas  ministered  at  the  tabernacle  at  Sliiloh  (compare  Judg.  xx. 
27,  28).  From  these  very  teraphim,  when  they  were  in  the  house  of  Micah,  God 
gave  responses  to  Jonathan  the  priest.  (3)  For  the  teraphim  of  Micah,  which 
were  carved  blocks  covered  with  silver,  Jeroboam  substituted  one  of  his  calves, 
which  was  covered  with  gold  ;  otherwise  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
material  change  in  the  worship  there.  So  tlie  prejudices  of  the  people  would  not 
be  shocked.  2.  Bethel  also  was  chosen  with  sagacity.  (1)  This  was  in  the 
Bouthem  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  accommodate  those  who  might  otherwise  go  to 
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Jern?alem  tlironeh  convonience  cf  distance.  How  adroitly  do  the  wicked  plae« 
their  snares!  (2)  This  place,  too,  had  a  meinorable  history.  It  was  the  scene  oi 
the  vision  of  the  ladder  and  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Jacob,  in  token  of  which 
the  patriarch  vowed  to  the  Lord,  anointed  a  pillar,  and  bnilt  an  altar  (Gen.  xxviii. 
19,  20  ;  xxxi.  13  ;  xxxv.  1,  7).  It  was  one  of  the  stations  of  Samuel,  and  a  place  to 
which,  in  his  days,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  go  up  to  worship  (1  Sam.  viL  16; 
X.  3).  (3)  Here,  accorningly,  Jeroboam  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  built  a 
pretentious  temple,  or  "house  of  high  places  "  (ver.  31). 

Tiius  practiciilly  did  Jeroboam  say,  with  another  pm-pose  in  his  heart,  "  It  is  too 
much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Beware  of  religion  made  easy;  it  may 
land  vou  in  perdition.  Beware  of  imitations  of  Divine  things.  Keep  rigidly  to 
the  Word  of  God.— M. 

Vers.  26 — 28.  — The  Sin  of  Jeroloam.  This  passage  describes  the  act  which 
is  80  often  refeiTed  to  with  hon-or,  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as 
•'  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat."  To  an  Lrrehgious  m.an  like  himself, 
nothing  would  appear  more  natural  or  politic  than  this  conduct.  He  had  been 
driven  into  Egypt  by  Solomon,  had  there  married  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  become 
famihar  with  the  worship  of  Apis  and  Mnevis.  Now  he  had  returned,  and  fcimd 
himself  the  ruler  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  first  king  of  the  separate  "  kingdom  of 
Israel."  Recognizing  as  he  did  the  religioiis  tendencies  and  memories  of  his 
people,  he  saw  that  the  national  assembhes  for  worship  in  the  temple  at  Jera- 
salem  would,  sooner  or  later,  unite  the  tribes  again  under  one  king.  Hence  his 
action.  Looking  at  his  conduct  (1)  from  tlie  earthward,  and  (2)  from  the  heaven- 
ward side,  we  see  that  his  poUcy  was  at  once  shrewd  and  sinful. 

I.  The  shrewdness  of  Jeroboam's  policy.  (1)  It  was  an  appeal  to  tribal 
independence.  In  effect  he  said,  "  Why  should  you  men  of  Ephraim  be  dependent 
for  your  worship  on  Judah?  Why  should  your  tribute  go  to  support  their  temple? 
Let  us  have  a  place  of  our  own."  This  argument  has  been  repeated  by  demagogues 
in  every  land  and  age.  Class  has  been  set  against  class,  nation  against  nation, 
Church  against  Church,  by  this  spuit.  Show  some  of  the  advantages  of  recog- 
nizing our  iuterdependeuce.  (2)  It  was  an  appeal  to  self-indulgence.  "  It  is  too 
much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Point  out  instances  in  which  religious 
teachers  liave  condescended  to  such  base  suggestions  as  this  ;  e.g.,  the  theology  that 
declares  self-conquest  nothing,  that  makes  faith  the  executioner,  instead  of  the 
sustaiuer  of  morahty ;  the  teaching  tiiat  will  offer  "indulgences"  to  those  of 
sinful  habit;  the  worship  that  pleases  a  sensuous  taste,  but  demands  no  intelligent 
thought,  Ac.  8.  It  was  an  aj'ipeal  to  former  memories.  He  made  Shechem  his 
capital,  a  place  aNsociated  with  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  afterwards  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  made  a  free  city.  He  erected  one  of  the  calves  at  Bethel, 
a  holy  place  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin  and  Epiivaim  (see  Gen.  xxxii.).  No 
doubt  his  design  was  to  conciliate  those  who  were  proud  of  past  history.  4.  It 
was  a  bold  attemi)t  to  deceive  the  devout.  He  pretended  that  it  was  the  old  worship 
re-established  ;  that  Jehovah  was  really  represented  by  the  calves:  ''  These  be  thy 
gods  (the  old  gods)  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Not  the  first  or 
last  time  in  which  the  prince  of  darkness  has  appeared  as  an  angel  of  light.  Shrewd 
as  was  the  pohcy,  it  was  not  perfectly  successful  even  during  his  reign.  The  best 
people  emigrated  to  Judah  (like  the  Huguenots  to  England),  to  enrich  another 
kingdom  by  work  and  wealth  ;  and  the  prophets  and  many  of  the  priests  were 
roused  to  hostility.  Even  had  it  succeeded,  however,  such  policy  deserved  to  b« 
branded  with  infamy.  Principle  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  expediency.  Succesa 
never  condones  wrong-doing  with  God. 

II.  The  sinfulness  of  Jeroboam's  policy.  1.  It  reveaJrd  his  utter  distrust  of 
Ood.  See  the  promise  that  had  been  given  him  (ch.  xi.  38)  :  "  I  wUl  build  thee 
a  sure  house."  He  could  not  beheve  it.  He  would  trust  his  own  skill  rather  than 
God's  favour.  So  had  it  been  with  Saul  and  ^olomon.  The  path  of  simple 
obedience  is  strait  and  narrow,  and  "  few  there  be  that  fiud  it."  "  Do  M.y  will  and 
trust  Me,"  ii  the  lesson  of  Ufe,  but  we  -Are  slow  to  leain  it    Many  professing 
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Christians  consider  religion  inappropriate  to  business  competition  and  to  political 
movements.  In  this  they  resemble  tlie  son  of  Nebat.  2.  It  violated  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Decaloytie.  If  the  fust  command  was  not  actually  broken,  the 
second  was,  necessarily.  Had  these  calves  merely  been  the  outward  symbols  of 
Jehovah,  they  were  amongst  the  forbidden  "  ima.£;es."  Jeroboam  knew  this.  He 
remembered  the  calf  Aaron  made,  for  his  words  were  an  echo  of  those  of  the  first 
high  priest.  He  knew  that  only  the  intercession  of  Mnses  then  saved  the  people 
from  destruction,  yet  again  he  defiantly  disobeyed.  Show  the  perU  of  allowing 
images,  crucifixes,  banners,  the  elements  in  the  sacrament,  &c.,  to  take  a  false 
position  in  Christian  worship.  Even  if  the  initiated  worsliip  God  through  these, 
they  break  (in  spirit)  the  second  command;  while  the  more  ignorant  are  with 
equal  certainty  led  to  the  violation  of  the  first.  3.  It  involved  and  necessitated 
other  sins.  (1)  The  people  worshipped  in  the  place  God  had  not  chosen,  as 
He  had  chosen  the  temple.  (2)  They  had  no  ark  of  the  covenant  on  which  rested, 
and  because  of  which  was  promised,  the  real  presence  of  God.  (3)  The  priests 
were  chosen  by  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  God  (vers.  31,  &c.,  ex 
universe  popiilo.  (4)  The  national  feast  of  tabernacles  was  changed  from  the 
seventh  month  (Levit.  xxiii.  34)  to  the  eighth,  not  only  because  the  harvest 
was  later  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  Judah,  but  to  widen  insidiously 
the  breach  between  the  king'loms.  So  in  all  ages  and  in  all  spheres  one  sin  leads 
to  another.  It  would  be  better  to  die  as  Abigail  (ch.  xiv.  13)  than  to  reign  as 
Jeroboam. — A.  E. 

Vers.  26—80. — T7ie  Oolden  CAlves.  Jeroboam  here  earns  for  himself  that  name 
of  evil  repute — "  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  As  the  leader  in  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tiibes  he  was  simply  fulfilling  a  Divine  purpose.  "  The  thing  wag 
from  the  Lord," — the  ordained  penalty  of  Solomon's  transgi-ession  (ch.  xi.  31,  SB). 
But  this  setting  up  of  the  golden  calves,  this  only  too  successful  attempt  to  sever 
the  sacred  bond  that  bound  the  people  of  the  whole  land  in  one  common  allegiance 
to  the  temple  and  the  great  in\isible  King  who  sat  enthi-oned  there,  bore  a  widely 
different  character.  This  was  not  "  from  the  Lord."  It  was  wholly  evil.  '|  The 
thing  became  a  sin,"  and  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  became  the  prohfic  som-ce  of  sin  in 
Israel  through  aU  succeeding  generations  (see  ch.  xiv.  7 — 16).  This  transaction 
illustrates — 

I.  The  fatal  perversity  of  a  lavst^ess  ambition.  This  was  Jeroboam's  rain. 
God,  by  the  prophet  Aliijah,  had  promised  to  estabhsh  him  in  the  kingdom  on 
certain  conditions  (ch.  xi.  38).  There  was  no  wi-oDg  in  the  mere  fact  of  his 
seeking  to  verify  this  prediction.  His  sin  lay  in  the  natm-e  of  the  means  he  adopted. 
He  thought  it  needful  in  order  to  his  having  a  "  sm"e  house  "  that  the  people  should 
^e  kept  from  going  up  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.  In  other  words,  he  would  strengthen 
his  house  at  the  expense  of  doing  deep  dishonour  to  the  "  House  of  the  Lord."  His 
own  petty  kingship  was  more  to  him  than  the  Infinite  Majesty  of  Jehovah.  Thus 
we  see  how  a  carnal  ambition  (1)  is  subject  to  needless  fears ;  (2)  trifles  with  or 
defies  a  power  that  it  finds  to  be  infinitely  stronger  than  itself ;  (3)  thinks  to  secure 
its  ends  by  means  that  actually  defeat  them  ;  (4)  is  deceived  by  its  seemiug  successes. 
History  is  full  of  examples  of  the  way  in  which  men  have  sought  power  for  them- 
selves, either  by  the  abuse  or  the  degi-adatiou  of  things  sacred,  or  have  thought  to 
serve  ends  right  in  themselves  by  tmrighteous  means.  This  was  one  form  of  Satanic 
temptation  to  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  suiiject.  "  All  these  things  wiU  I  give 
thee,"  dec.  (Matt.  iv.  8,  9),  and  his  professed  followers  have  too  often  fallen  before 
ii 

II.  The  artifice  op  a  wicked  purpose.  This  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  Jero- 
boam practised  craftily  upon  the  rehgious  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the  service  of 
his  own  ambitious  designs.  (1)  He  pandered  to  their  idolatrous  propensities.  The 
"golden  calves  "  may  have  been  intended  as  a  memorial  rather  than  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity.  But  they  were  too  suggestive  of  the  base,  sensuous  worship  of 
Egj'pt,  and  violated  the  second  commandment  if  not  the  first.  (2)  He  made  pre- 
tence of  ooiisulting  their  ease  and  convenience.     "  It  is  toe  much  for  you,"  See.     (8) 
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He  took  advantage  of  the  sacred  aspociations  of  Bethel  and  Dan,  as  if  the  place 
would  hallow  the  proceeding.  (4)  He  instituted  a  priestly  order  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Levites.  (5)  He  ordained  festivals  that  should  rival  those  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  In  all  this,  while  affecting  to  do  honour  to  the  traditions  of  religion, 
he  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  rehgious  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation,  turning  the 
highest  sanctities  of  its  life  into  an  occasion  of  sin.  How  forcibly  are  we  reminded 
that  iniquity  assumes  its  most  hateful  form  when  it  prostitutes  to  its  own  ends 
things  sacred  and  Divine.  Satan  is  never  so  Satanic  as  when  he  wears  the  garb  of 
"  an  angel  of  light."  The  most  detestable  of  all  vices  is  hypocrisy.  More  deadly 
injm-y  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  rehgion  by  its  false  friends  than  its  bitterest 
enemies  could  ever  inflict. 

III.  The  disastrous  effects  op  wickedness  in  high  places.  Jeroboam's 
wicked  policy  perpetuated  and  multiphed  in  Israel  the  evils  of  which  the  rending 
of  the  kingdom  at  first  had  been  the  penalty.  With  few  exceptions  aU  the  kings 
that  followed  him  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  record  of  their  reigns 
is  Uttle  else  than  a  story  of  crime  and  bloodshed  and  misery.  Moreover,  the  leprosy 
of  idolatiy  spread  from  the  throne  down  through  all  classes  of  the  people  until  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  completely  overthrown  and  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive 
into  AssjTia.  Such  are  tlie  woes  that  fall  on  a  land  when  its  piinces  are  corrupt 
and  reprobate.  So  true  is  it  that  "  they  that  sow  to  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirl- 
wind."—W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Xin.  1—10. 

Thb  testimony  of  God  against  thb 
CAW  woKSHip. — We  have  in  this  chapter, 
which  some  commentators  consider  to  be 
derived  from  a  different  source  from  the 
narratives  which  precede  and  follow  it — 
the  expression  of  ver.  32,  "  the  cities  of 
Samaria,"  according  to  them,  pro\'ing  it  to 
be  of  a  later  date,  while  the  style  and 
eolonring  of  the  story  suggest  that  it  em- 
bodies a  tradition  current  in  the  time  of 
the  compiler — an  account  of  certain  circum- 
stances of  profound  significance  which 
marked  the  inauguration  of  Jeroboam's  first 
great  feast — for  the  close  connexion  with 
oh.  xii.  shows  that  it  is  "  the  fifteenth  day 
ef  the  eighth  month  "  that  is  here  described. 
The  chapter  divides  itself  into  two  sections, 
the  first  (vers.  1 — 10)  containing  the  pubUo 
testimony  of  the  prophet  of  Judah  against 
the  schismatic  worship,  the  second  (vers. 
11 — 32)  his  subsequent  perversion  and  his 
tragical  death. 

Ver.  1. — And,  bebold,  there  came  a  man 
of  God  [see  on  ch.  xii.  22.  Thv.  "  man  of 
God"  is  throughout  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  "  prophet."  Josepbus  calls  the 
former  Jadon,  probably  the  Grecized  form 

of  Iddo,  ^"ny,  which  appears  as  MV^  la'do, 
in  the  Ken  of  2  Chron.  ix.  29.  Idio,  liow^ 
o.ver,  notwithstanding  his  "  visions  against 


Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat "  (2  Chron.  Ix. 

29),  it  cannot  have  been,  for  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Abijah,  and  indeed  wi-ote  a 
"  story  "  (Heb.  Midrash,  i.e..  Commentary) 
of  that  reign,  whereas  this  man  of  God  died 
forthwith.  For  a  simhar  reason,  we  cannot 
beheve  it  to  have  been  ShemaiaJa,  the  his- 
torian of  the  reign  of  Eehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xii.  5, 15)]  out  of  Judaii  [whither,  as  a  rule, 
both  priests  and  prophets  would  seem  to 
have  retreated  (2  Chron.  xi.  14,  16).  It  is 
clear,  bowever,  tkat  the  migration  of  the 
latter  was  not  so  general  as  that  of  the 
former.  In  ver.  11  we  find  a  prophet  at 
Bethel ;  in  ch.  xiv.  Ahijah  is  still  at  Shiloh, 
and  at  a  later  day  we  find  schools  of  tke 
prophets  at  Bethel,  Jericho,  &c.  (2  Kings  ii. 
3,  5).  Stanley  says  with  truth  that  "  the 
prophetical  activity  of  the  time  ...  is  to 
be  louud  in  the  kingdom,  not  of  Judah,  but 
of  Israel,"  but  omits  t»  add  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  northern  kingdom  mora  »«p«ci*lly 
needed  their  ministry.  It  was  just  for  this 
reason  that  Ahijah  and  others  remained  at 
their  posts.]  by  [Heb.  in,  same  word  us  in 
vers.  2,  9,  17,  20,  32,  &c.  Sunilarly,  1  Sam. 
iii.  21.  The  2  is  not  merely  instrumental, 
but,  like  the  Iv  of  the  N.  T.,  denotes 
the  sphere  or  element.  "  By  the  word  " 
would  imply  that  he  had  received  a  Divine 
communication  ;  "  in  the  word,"  that  Lis 
message  possessed  him,  inspired  him,  was 
"in  his  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up 
m  his  bones"  (Jer.  xx.  9)J  tlie  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Bethel  [It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  the  new  sanctuary  at  Bethel 
would  probably  be  visible  from  the  tempi* 
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(Porter,  p.  219 ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  283),  so  that 
this  function  was  an  act  of  open  defiance] : 
and  Jeroboam  stood  by  [Heb.  xipon.  See 
on  eh.  xii.  32,  33.  It  is  the  same  occasion] 
the  altar  to  bum  incense  [or  to  burn  the 
fat,  &c.,  of  the  sacrihce.  See  on  ch.  xii.  33. 
Tliis  altar  was  clearly,  pro  hac  vice,  an  altar 
of  burnt  oli'eriug ;  not  an  altar  of  incense, 
as  is  proved  by  the  next  verse.] 

Ver.  2. — And  lie  cried  against  the  altar 
In  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  0  altar, 
altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord  [This  apostrophe 
of  the  altar  is  very  striking  and  signilicaut. 
It  is  aa  if  the  prophet  disdained  to  notice 
the  royal  but  self- constituted  priest ;  as  if 
it  were  useless  to  appeal  to  him ;  as  if  his 
person  was  of  little  consequence  compared 
with  the  religious  system  he  was  inaugu- 
rating, the  system  of  which  the  altar  was 
the  centre  and  embodiment] ;  Behold  a  child 
shall  be  bom  unto  the  house  of  David, 
Joslah  by  name  [This  particular  mention 
of  the  Keformer  by  name  was  formerly  re- 
garded, as  by  many  it  is  still,  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  prophetic  foresight.  But 
the  tendency  of  late,  even  amongst  orthodox 
theologians,  has  been  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  two  words,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unlike  Scripture  prophecy  in 
general  to  descend  to  such  details,  which 
rather  belong  to  soothsaying  than  predic- 
tion. Prophecy  concerns  itself  not  with 
names,  times,  and  similar  particulars,  but 
with  the  "  progressive  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  general  features  " 
(Keil).  It  is  not  for  a  moment  denied  that 
the  prophet  could  just  as  easily,  speaking  '-in 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  Josiah,as  the  circumstance  that  a  son 
of  the  house  of  David  would  utterly  destroy 
the  worship  of  calves.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  the  latter  prediction  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  Scripture  usage,  and  the  former 
ftltogether  contrarient  thereto.  The  case  of 
Cyrus  (Isa.  xhv.  28 ;  xlv.  1),  it  is  true,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  unless  Ci'^b  (which 
means  the  sun)  is,  like  Pharaoh  and  Hadad, 
a  name  of  office,  a  title  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  instances  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xvii.  19)  and 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxii.  9)  are  not  parallels, 
as  in  both  these  cases  the  name  was  highly 
significant,  and  each  was  mentioned,  not  by 
way  of  prophecy,  but  as  a  direction  to  bestow 
that  name  on  a  child  shortly  about  to  be 
bom.  And  it  is  certainly  noticeable — though 
the  argument  e  silentio  is  necessarily  a  pre- 
carious one — "  that  where  this  narrative  is 
again  referred  to  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15 — 18)  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  man  of  God 
had  prophesied  of  Josiah  hy  name  "  (Raw- 
Unson).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  ; 
probable  that  the  two  words  \D^'  4n»E;^K* 


were  no  part  of  the  original  prophecy,  but  a 
marginal  note  which  in  course  of  time  found 
its  wav  accidentally  into  the  text.  The  idea 
of  Keil,  that  "Josiah  "  is  mentioned  here  not 
as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an  appellation,  "he 
whom  Jehovah  sustains,"  is  hardly  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  It  may  be  allowed, 
however,  that  the  meaninrj  of  the  name 
afi'ords  some  slender  reason  lor  its  mention] ; 
and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  [lit.,  sacrifice] 
the  priests  of  the  high  places  [see  on  ch. 
xii.  32]  that  bum  incense  upon  thee,  and 
men's  bones  [Heb.  hones  o/j7uin,  i.e.,  human 
bones.  Nothing  could  more  completely  fore- 
shadow the  future  desecration  of  the  altar. 
The  presence  in  the  congregation  of  a  living 
man  who  had  merely  touched  a  dead  body 
and  had  not  been  purified,  defiled  the  taber- 
nacle (Num.  xix.  13),  how  much  more  the 
dead  body  itself,  burnt  on  the  very  altar. 
The  Samaritan  who  once  strewed  the  temple 
with  human  ashes  (Jos.,  Ant.  xviii.  2.  2) 
knew  that  he  took  the  most  effectual  way 
to  pollute  it]  shall  be  burnt  [Heb.  sliall  they 
hurri]  upon  thee.  [J?or  the  fulfilment,  sea 
2  Kings  xxiii.  20,  "  At  the  ground  of  this 
judgment,  as  of  the  whole  theocratie  law, 
lies  theju«  tahonis"  (Keil,  1846).] 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  completely  this 
brief  protest  proclaimed  to  Jeroboam  the 
utter  and  shameful  overthrow,  both  of  his 
political  and  religious  systems.  A  child 
of  the  rival  house  of  David  should  stand 
where  he  then  stood,  his  successors  extinct 
or  powerless  to  prevent  him,  and  should 
cover  this  new  cultus  with  disgrace  and  con- 
tempt. The  man  of  God,  he  must  have 
felt,  has  proclaimed  in  few  words  the  fall  o£ 
his  dynasty,  the  triumph  of  his  rival,  and 
the  failure  of  all  his  schemes. 

Ver.  3.— And  he  gave  a  alga  [The  Heb. 
nsi;0  rather  signifies  a  portent  {jkpaQ,  mira- 
culum,  prodigium)  than  a  sign,  the  proper 
word  for  which  is  mX.  .  The  word  occiirs 
repeatedly  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered wonder,  or  miracle,  by  our  translators 
(Wordsworth).  Signs  had,  of  course,  been 
given  before  (Exod.  iv.  30 ;  vii,  9 ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  17 ;  &o.)  but  hardly  in  such  immediate 
attestation  of  a  special  message.  From  this 
time  forward  such  signs  are  not  infrequent 
(Isa.  vii.  14;  xxxviii.  8;  2  Kings  xix.  29). 
They  mark  the  decline  of  faith  (Matt.  xii. 
39).  As  to  the  need  at  this  crisis  for  some 
miraculous  token,  see  Homiletics.  The 
fitness  of  this  particular  sign  is  obvious] 
the  same  day,  sasdng.  This  is  the  sign 
which  [Eather  that ;  TJ'X  =?wod.  The  A.  V. 
rendering  hardly  makes  sense.      Nor  does 
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it  agree,  as  Eawlinson  seems  to  think,  ^rith 
the  LXX.,  which  reads  tov-o  t6  priixa  8 
iXdXj/iTt  Kvpiog,  &c.]  tlie  Lord  hath  spoken 
[i.e.,  by  me.  "This  is  the  proof  that  my 
messaire  is  from  Him,  and  is  no  idle  threat." 
Woi  ilsworth  sees  in  this  sign  "  a  proof 
vouchsafed  by  God  Himself  to  the  man  of 
Judah,  as  well  as  to  Jeroboam,  that  he  was 
really  sent  by  God,"  <jkc.  But  surely  a  man 
who  came  ,"iii  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
and  cried,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  wanted 
no  proof  that  "he  was  doing  God's  bid- 
ding" (sea  1  Cor.  xiv.  22)]  ;  Behold,  the 
altar  shall  be  rent  and  the  ashes  [strictly, 
fat  aslies.  ju'"!  ;  properly,  "fatness"  (see 
Judg.  ix.  9  ;  Psa.  Ixiii.  5.  viorriQ,  LXX.), 
is  the  fat  of  the  sacrilice,  which  wms  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  mixed  with  the  ashes 
that  consumed  it]  that  are  upon  it  shall 
be  poured  out.  [The  sign,  a  partial  de- 
struction of  the  altar,  and  the  scattering 
of  the  sacrifice,  was  admirably  calculated 
to  presage  its  ultimate  and  final  and  igno- 
minious overthrow.  The  idea  favoured 
by  Stanley  ("Jewish  Ch. "  ii.  2S0)  that 
this  prediction  was  fulfilled  "  if  not  before, 
st  least"  in  the  time  of  Amos,  when  the 
altar  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  shock 
(Amos  ix.  1 ;  cf.  iii.  14),  does  not  seem  to 
take  account  of  ver.  5.] 

Ver.  4. — And  it  came  to  pass  when  king 
Jeroboam  [The  A.  V.  follows  the  LXX.  The 
Heb.  omits  "Jeroboam"]  heard  the  saying 
of  the  man  of  God,  which  had  cried  against 
the  altar  in  Bethel,  that  he  put  forth  his 
hand  [instinctively.  His  first  thought  was, 
not  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  promised 
sign  was  given,  but  to  seize  and  punish  the 
man  who  had  dared  thus  to  denounce  and 
thwart  him.  And  we  may  imagine  how  ex- 
tiemely  mortifying  this  interrui^tion  must 
have  been  to  him.  It  threatened  the  com- 
plete frustration  of  his  policy  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  seemed  certain  of  success] 
from  the  altar  [the  I'cd^e  or  platform,  i.e., 
•where  he  stood.  He  did  not  leave  it,  but 
shouted  his  commands  to  his  servants], 
saying,  Lay  holdpon  him,  ["  Arrest  him," 
"  Jet  titra  not  escape."  One  word  in  the 
Heb.]  And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth 
against  him,  dried  up  [Possibly  the  result 
of  paralysis  or  tetanus  (Ackermann  in 
Biibr).  It  was  like  the  "  withered  hand  "  of 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  10,  &c.) 
deprived  of  feeling  and  vital  force,  as  the 
next  words  show] ,  so  that  he  could  not  pull 
it  In  again  to  him,  [It  was  not  only  power- 
less to  punish,  it  was  punished.  "Now 
stands  the  king  of  Israel,  like  some  antique 
statue,  in  a  posture  of  impotent  endeavour  " 
(Hall).  This  was  a  warning  to  the  king,  not 
so  much  against  his  unauthorized  and 
mhismatic&i  rites,  as  against  his  attempt  to 


avenge  himself  on  the  messenger  of  God 
(Psa.  cv.  14.  15).] 

Ver.  5.— The  altar  also  was  rent;  [by  the 
same  invisible  power,  and  probably  at  the 
same  moment] ,  and  the  ashes  poured  out 
from  the  altar,  according  to  the  sign  which 
the  man  of  Ctod  had  given  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  6.— And  the  king  [humbled  and 
alai-med  by  the  judgment  he  had  experienced 
in  his  own  personj  answered  and  said  unto 
the  man  of  God,  Intreat  now  [The  Heb.  is 
very  expressive — ''Smooth  or  stroke  the  face." 
It  is  an  expression  which  occurs  several 
times.  See  especially  Exod.  xxxii.  11 ;  2 
Kings  xiii.  4;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12;  Prov. 
xix.  6]  of  the  Lord  thy  God  [i.e.,  whose 
messenger  thou  art.  "  Jeroboam,  con- 
science-stricken, does  not  dare  to  call  Jeho- 
vah his  own  God"  (Wordsworth).  This 
was  probably  the  case,  yet  surely  it  is  an 
inference  not  warranted  by  the  text.  The 
expression,  "  The  Lord  thy  God,"  is  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  especially  when  a  "  man 
of  God"  is  addressed;  cf.  ch.  xvii.  12; 
xviii.  10],  and  pray  for  me  [This  sudden 
change  in  his  bearing  shows  how  much 
Jeroboam  was  frightened.  The  sight,  too, 
of  the  king  humbly  supplicating  the  pro- 
phet who  a  moment  before  had  protested 
against  the  calf-worship  was  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people] ,  that  my  hand  may  be  restored  me 
again.  And  the  man  of  God  besought 
[Vit.,  stroked  the  face  of]  the  Lord,  and 
the  king's  hand  was  restored  him,  and 
became  as  It  was  before. 

Ver.  7. — And  the  king  said  unto  the  man 
of  God,  Come  home  with  me,  and  re&esh 
thyself  [with  food,  ablutions,  &c.  (Gen. 
xviii.  4,  5  ;  xix.  2  ;  Mark  vii.  3,&c.)  We  are 
hardly  justified  in  seeing  in  these  words 
(with  Biihr  and  Keil)  an  attempt  to  "  gain 
the  prophet  over  to  his  side  by  friendliness," 
and  to  render  his  threat  harmless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  king  doubtless 
may  have  hoped  that  it  would  "  blunt  the 
edge  of  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  his 
schismatical  altar  "  (Wordsworth) ;  but  this 
was  not  the  object,  or  not  the  sole  object, 
with  which  the  invitation  was  given.  Jero- 
boam could  not  possibly  have  done  less, 
after  the  signal  service  the  man  of  God  had 
rendered  him,  than  invite  him  to  his  palace. 
Eastern  courtesy  alone  (Gen.  xviii.  4;  xix. 
2  ;  xliii.  24,  &c.)  would  require  him  to  offer 
hospitahty  to  his  benefactor.  And  he  could 
scarcely  hope  that  any  hospitalities  would 
either  neutralize  the  impression  which  the 
recent  miracles  had  made,  or  win  over  to  his 
side  one  who  had  a  direct  commission  from 
the  Most  High  to  oppose  him.  With  more 
reason,  Wordsworth  cites  1  Sam.  XT.  80. 
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"  nonoar  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the 
elders  of  my  people. "  A  feehiig  of  gratitude 
may  have  prompted  the  mvitation,  while  the 
king  at  the  same  time  was  very  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  him- 
self if  it  were  accepted] ,  azid  I  will  give 
thee  a  reward.  [The  servifcs,  especially  of 
seers  and  prophets,  were  in  variably  requited 
in  the  East  with  presents,  as  are  those  of 
Judges,  Kadis,  Kaimakams,  and  other 
officers  at  the  present  day  (see  eh.  xiv.  3  ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  53 ;  xxxiii.  11 ;  xliii.  11  ;  Num. 
xxii.  17  ;  Judg.  ui.  17 ;  vi.  18  ;  xiu.  15  ;  1 
Sam.  ix.  7,  8 ;  xii.  3  ;  2  Kings  v.  5, 15 ;  viii. 
8,  9).] 

Ver.  8. — ^And  the  man  of  God  said  unto 
the  Mng,  If  thou  wilt  give  me  half  thine 
house  [of.  Num.  xxii.  18,  of  which,  how- 
over,  there  is  hardly  a  reminiscence.  Ob- 
viously, half  the  contents  or  wealth  of  thy 
bouse] ,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee,  neither 
win  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this 
place. 

Ver.  9. — For  so  was  it  charged  [Heb.  he, 
.•<c.  the  Lord,  charged  vie]  me  by  [Beb.  iii] 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Eat  no  bread, 
nor  drink  water  [Participation  iu  food — the 
•eating  sail" — is  in  the  East  a  token  of 
friendship  and  affinity  ;  a  sign  of  close  com- 
munion and  fellowship.  The  prophets 
refusal  to  participate  was  consequently  a 
practical  and  forcible  disclaimer  of  all 
fellowship,  a  virtual  excommunication,  a 
public  lepudiatioB  of  the  calf-worshippers. 


Cf.  1  C»r.  V.  11,"  With  such  an  one,  no,  not 
to  eat,"  As  Corn,  a  LapiJe,  "  Vt  ipso  facto 
ostevderet,  Bethelitus  idololatras  adeo  e$se 
detestabiles,  et  a  Deo  quasi  excommunicatos, 
ut  nullum  fidelium  cum  iis  cibi  vel  potiLs 
communionem  habere  velit  *'] ,  nor  turn  again 
by  the  same  way  that  thou  earnest,  ilhe 
object  of  this  command  was  not  ''simply  to 
test  the  obedience  of  the  prophet"  (Kaw- 
linson),  nor  yet  that  no  one  might  "force 
him  to  a  delay  which  was  irreconcilable 
with  his  commission  "  (Keil),  for  that  was 
practically  executed,  but  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible — what,  indeed,  huppened  in  spite 
of  these  precautions — his  being  traced  and 
followed.  Because  of  this  provision,  the 
old  prophet  (ver.  10)  was  reduced  to  ask, 
"  What  way  went  he  ?  "  But  the  charge,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  was  also  designed  to  serve 
another  purpose,  viz.,  to  warn  the  propbet 
against  doing  what  he  did  presently — against 
returning  to  Bethel.  When  he  wasfoiiowed, 
and  when  he  was  told  of  a  revelation  com- 
manding his  return,  he  should  have  remem- 
bered,among  other  things,  that  it  had  clearly 
been  part  of  God's  purpose,  as  evidenced  by 
the  explicit  instructions  given  him,  that  he 
should  not  be  followed.  This  alone  should 
have  led  him  to  suspect  this  old  prophet  of 
deceit.] 

Ver.  10. — So  he  went  another  way,  and 
returned  not  by  tlie  way  that  2m  came  to 
BetheL 


H0MILETIC3. 

Vers.  2,  8,  8. — Protest  and  Excommunication.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  ecliism 

which  he  inaugurated  in  person  at  the  first  least  of  tabernacles  held  in  Bethel,  was 
not  consumniated  without  protest.  When  the  king,  possibly  in  the  •'  golden 
garments  "  of  the  priesthood,  mounted  the  altar  platform  and  stood  before  the 
vast  multitude  assembled  to  witness  this  first  great  function  of  the  new  regime, 
a  messenger  of  God,  sent  from  Judah,  the  seat  of  the  true  religion,  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  witnessed  against  these  irregular  and  impious  proceedings,  against 
the  unsancfified  altar,  the  unhallowed  sacrifice,  and  the  intrusive  priesthood.  It 
must  have  been  pretty  clear  beforehand  that  any  protest  addressed  to  Jeroboam, 
M'lio  had  devised  and  elaborated  tliis  corruption  of  Mosaic  worship,  would  be  un- 
availing, but  nevertheless  it  must  be  made.  It  was  probably  in  part  because 
Jeroboam  was  beyond  the  reach  of  remonstrance  that  the  warning  was  addressed 
to  the  altar  itself,  In  other  words,  it  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  people  rather 
than  of  their  king.  They  should  be  mercifully,  and  therefore  distinctly,  taught  that 
this  calf-worship  had  not  and  could  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  Most  High. 
Whether  they  would  hear,  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  they  should  see  that 
God  had  not  left  Himself  without  witness ;  they  should  know  that  at  this  crisis 
there  bad  been  a  prophet  amongst  them.  The  breach  should  not  be  made  without 
due  warning  of  its  sinfulness  and  its  consequences.  "  For  a  testimony  unto  them" 
the  man  of  God  addresses  the  dumb  altar,  the  sign  and  centre  of  the  new  system, 
and  proclaims  not  only  its  overthrow  but  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  and 
the  defeat  of  aU  his  eoh  '^mes. 
And  as.  ^^r>'^'^T  cr-^i,  r-irr-umstances,  mere  threats,  of  whatsoever  oharaoter  and  by 
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whomsoever  spoken,  would  have  had  bnt  little  weight  without  "  signs  following,"  the 
message  sti'aiK^itway  receives  tlie  confirmation  of  a  miracle.  That  tlie  man  of  God 
"  came  from  Juclah  "  was  in  itself  reason  enough  why  the  men  of  Israel  should  not 
listen  to  him,  unless  he  compelled  their  attention  by  prodigies.  "  A  partizan," 
thev  would  say,  "  perliaps  a  hiieliug  of  Keb'.hoam,  it  was  natui-al  such  a  one  would 
prophecy  evil  of  the  Nor:hem  Church  and  kingdom,"  and  so  his  words  would  have 
been  unheeded,  even  if  his  life  had  been  sra'-ed.  Besides,  one  who  professed  to 
come  as  he  did,  "in  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  they  had  a  right  to  ask  for  his 
credentials,  and  those  credentials  could  only  be  miraculous.  Had  not  Moses  and 
Aaron  "  wrought  signs  and  wonders  in  the  laud  of  Egypt,  before  Pharaoh  and  aU 
his  servants".'"  Had  not  Samuel,  too,  supported  his  message  by  a  portent  ?  (1  Sam. 
xii.  18.)  If  the  denunciation  of  the  schism,  consequently,  was  not  to  be  inoperative, 
he  must  "  give  a  sign  "  the  same  day. 

And  to  these  "  two  witnesses  " — "the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy"  and  the  "sign 
following" — the  rashness  and  impiety  of  Jeroboam  procured  the  addition  of  a  third,  or 
rather  of  two  more— silent,  but  eloquent  attestations,  each  of  them,  that  the  prophet 
had  not  spoken  in  his  own  name.  For,  enraged  at  this  bold,  this  most  unwelcome 
and  sinister  interruption  of  his  ritual,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  this  brave  protest  on 
liis  audience  and  the  thousr,  ids  of  Israel  to  whom  the  news  would  ultimately  come, 
and  forgetting  at  the  moment  the  sacred  character  of  the  speaker  and  the  unseen 
panoply  which  protected  him,  he  stretches  forth  his  hand  intuitively,  as  if  to  detain 
the  prophet,  and  thunders  his  commands  to  the  attendant  soldiery  to  arrest  him.  But 
that  hand,  really  raised  against  the  Most  High,  suddenly  becomes  rigid  and  power- 
less, and  he  must  needs  stoop  to  beg  the  prophet's  praj-ers  that  it  may  be  restored 
to  him  again.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  heretic  king  furui.~hed  in  his  own 
person,  much  agf:inst  his  will,  two  powerful  proofs  that  the  "  man  of  God  "  did 
indeed  speak  the  word  of  God  and  was  supported  by  the  power  of  God.  It  is  thus 
that  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 

Such,  then,  was  the  protest,  in  word  and  deed,  which  marked  the  first  great 
service  of  the  schisinatic  Church.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  protest  was  to  be 
followed  by  an  interdict.  The  man  of  God  was  commissioned  at  the  same  time  to 
put  the  city  and  inhabitants  of  Bethel  under  a  ban.  He  was  to  treat  them  as  lepers^ 
as  BO  tainted  with  heresy,  so  polluted  and  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he 
could  neither  eat  of  theh-  bread  nor  dr-ink  of  their  cup.  For  this  was  clearly  the 
object  of  the  injunction,  "  Eat  no  bread  nor  drink  water  there  ;  "  it  was  to  show 
that  all  who  participated  in  this  unhallowed  worship  were  thenceforward  W)  be 
treated  by  Divine  command  as  heathens  and  pubhcans.  And  to  the  children  of 
the  East  this  pubhc  disclamier  of  fellowship,  this  practical  excommunication, 
would  have  a  significance  such  as  with  our  altered  conditions  of  society  we  can 
hardly  conceive,  though  the  "  Boj^cotting"  of  our  own  time  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand its  operation.  Every  citizen  of  Bethel,  every  worshipper  of  the  calves,  would 
feel  himself  branded  as  unclean.  The  ''  scarlet  letter  "  which  the  Puritans  of  New 
Eijgland  printed  on  the  bosom  of  the  adulteress  hardly  involved  a  greater  stigma. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  when  the  king  hade  the  man  of  God  to  his 
palace  and  promised  him  a  ro5-al  recompense  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  him, 
the  latter  fluug  back  his  invitation  in  his  face,  and  swore  that  half  the  king's  house 
would  not  tempt  him  to  eat  of  his  dainties.  Jeroboam,  and  his  people  through  him, 
should  learn  that  if  they  would  perfist  in  their  wanton  defiance  of  Divine  law; 
if  they  would  have  two  churches  and  three  sanctuaries  where  God  had  decreed 
there  should  in  either  case  be  but  one  ;  if  they  would  sacrifice  before  the  works  of 
their  own  hands,  and  by  ministers  of  man's  ordaining,  and  at  times  of  man's 
devising,  then  the  pious  Hebrews  who  preserved  inviolate  the  ancient  faith  should 
wipe  their  hands  of  them,  and  treat  them  as  renegades  and  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel. 

The  lessons  of  this  history  are  manifold.  Two,  however,  ooctipy  a  position  of 
pre-eminence  above  the  rest. 

1.  TJiat  corruptions  of  religion  a/re  notio  be  ocmtummated  without  protest  on 
th«  part  of  the  Church      That  Christianity,  as  well  as  Judaism,  shoold  have  its 
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heresies  and  schisms  was  distinctly  foretold  by  St.  Paul  himself  (1  Cor.  xi.  19  ;  Acts 
XX.  29,  30).  But  if  they  are  inevitable,  because  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  the 
hardnesss  of  our  hearts,  they  are  none  the  less  sinful,  and  it  is  none  the  less  our 
duty  to  strive  and  to  witness  against  them.  If  God  did  not  suffer  that  first  great 
schism  to  pass  unreproved,  can  we  do  better,  or  do  less,  than  foUow  His  example  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  we  cannot  always  distinguish  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy 
— that  we  "  call  our  doxy  orthodoxy,  and  other  people's  doxy  heterodoxy,"  and 
this  is  quite  true.  But  individual  opinion  is  one  thiug  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  another.  Has  the  Church,  then,  no  teaching  ofi&ce?  Is  she  or  is  she  not 
"the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  tn^th"  ?  Has  she  or  has  she  not  the  promise  of 
our  Lord's  guidance  and  illumination?  (Matt  xviii.  17,  18;  xxviii.  20.)  Or 
can  the  Chui-ch  universal  err  ?  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  Is  her  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubiqtie," 
&c.,  no  test  of  truth?  It  is  not  for  the  private  Christian  to  claim  any  infalliliility, 
but  it  is  for  the  Church  to  say  what  is  in  and  what  is  against  her  depositum  fidei. 
And  fm'thermore  it  is  her  duty,  in  her  synods  and  by  her  officers,  to  protest  against 
all  corruptions  of  the  faith.  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic  .  .  .  reject,"  Titus  iii.  10; 
cf.  ch.  i.  9 — 11  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  3—5  ("  From  such  withdraw  thyself") ;  Rom.  xvi.  17  ; 
Matt,  xvui  17 ;  3  John  9,  10 ;  Gal.  i.  8 ;  ii.  11.  The  Christian  verity  is  not  less 
dear  to  God  than  was  tlie  teaching  of  Moses.  The  preacher  is  as  much  bound 
to  preserve  the  faith  whole  and  undefiled  as  was  the  prophet.  And  it  is  idle  to  say, 
as  it  sometimes  is  said,  that  mere  protests  are  worse  than  useless.  They  may  not 
avert  a  schism — this  protest  did  not — but  they  may  have  their  use  nevertheless,  as 
this  had.  Or  if  they  are  entirely  futile  as  regards  others,  they  are  not  forgotten  of 
God.  Besides,  who  shall  say  that  success  or  non-success  is  to  alter  the  standard 
of  Christian  duty?  It  is  sm-ely  something  to  be  able  to  say,  whatever  the  issue, 
Liberavi  animam  meam.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  God  knew  beforehand  that 
this  His  protest,  though  enforced  by  signs  and  wonders,  wotdd  be  comparatively 
tmavailing. 

2.  That  certain  crimes  against  morality  and  religion  are  still  to  be  visited  by 
EXCOMMUNICATION.  Not  the  excommunication  of  bell  and  book  and  candle — that 
finds  no  place  in  Holy  Scripture — but  social  excommunication  such  as  ihat  described 
to  us  in  this  history.  Indeed,  there  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  excomnniuication  which 
must  sometimes  be  wielded.  There  are  persons  with  whom  we  have  no  right  to 
eat  and  to  drink  at  the  Table  of  our  Blessed  Lord — persons  who  must  be  repelled 
at  any  cost  fi-om  Holy  Communion,  lest  we  should  indirectly  make  ourselves  '•  par- 
takers of  other  men's  sins"  (1  Tim.  v.  22).  When  John  Wesley  once  proposed  to 
give  a  note  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table  to  a  man  of  dubious  character,  Henry 
Moore,  one  of  his  preachers,  bluntly  said  that  if  that  man  were  admitted  he  should 
refuse  to  attend.  "  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "  I  should  attend  even  if  the  devil  came  to 
Holy  Communion."  "  So  should  I,"  was  the  answer;  "but  not  if  John  Wesley 
gave  him  a  note  of  admission."  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  Eucharist,  the  closest 
rite  of  fellowship — the  rite  which  makes  and  proclaims  us  members  one  of  another 
(Rom.  xii.  4, 5) — if  knowingly  administered  to  the  "notorious  evil-hver,"  is  a  virtual 
condoning  of  his  sin;  it  is  equivalent  to  bidding  him  God  speed  (2  John  10,  ll),aud 
BO  it  makes  the  Church  "  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  "  Therefore  put  away  from 
among  yourselves  that  wicked  person  "  (1  Cor.  v.  13).  But  our  history  points 
rather  to  social  than  ecclesiastical  interdict.  And  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  refusal  to  eat  and  drink  with  notorious  and  incorrigible  evil-livers  is  a  part 
of  Christian  duty  (see  1  Cor.  v.  9—11 ;  2  Thess.  iu.  14,  16 ;  Matt,  xviii.  17).  We 
are  not  permitted  to  know  them  and  to  treat  them  like  other  men.  The  story  of 
St.  John's  hurriedly  leaving  the  bath  because  of  the  presence  there  of  the  heretic 
Cerinthus,  is  one  for  which  the  so-called  tolerance  of  the  age  can  only  afford  a 
contemptuous  smile  ;  but  the  age  is  often  wiser  in  its  own  conceit  than  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  Only  let  us  remember,  if  we  must  treat  any  as  heathens  and  pub- 
licans, how  Christ  treated  the  penitent  publicans  (c£  Luke  xv.  1,  2) ;  and  then  let 
us  not  shrink  from  discharging  this  painful  duty  both  to  our  country,  our  Church, 
and  our  God.     Among  the  secondary  lessons  of  our  story  are  these: 

1.  That  right  shall  trittmph  in  the  long  run.     The  schism  throve  for  260  years, 
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but  the  altar  was  ultimately  dishonoured  and  overthrown.  The  Reformer  who 
ehouiu  aeac-crate  it  with  boues  of  men  was  ah-ea'ly  appointed  in  the  c  unsels  of 
God.  Even  so,  sooner  or  later,  "  every  plant  wii:c:i  my  heavenly  Fatl-r  bath  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up  "  (ilatt.  xv.  13).  "  If  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought"  (Acts  v.  38). 

"  Onr  little  pystems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

Magna  est  Veritas,  Sec.    The  Babel  of  sects  cannot  last  for  ever. 

2.  The  minji'ters  of  God  are  senire  so  long  as  they  do  their  duty,  yem^oam, 
witli  the  ten  tribes  at  liis  back,  was  powerless  against  the  unprotected  missionarv. 
"  He  re]  roved  kings  for  their  sakes,  saying  .  .  .  Do  my  prophets  no  harm  "  (Psa. 
cv.  14,  15).  The  stars  shall  faU  from  their  courses  before  a  hair  of  their  heads 
shall  be  injured.  Cf.  Dan.  ui.  27  ;  vi.  22  ;  2  KiEgs  i.  10,  &c.  But  it  may  be 
objected,  "  The  saints  and  messengers  of  God  have  often  been  brutally  outraged 
and  murdered"  (ITeh.  xi.  85— 37j.  True,  but  who  shall  say  that  they  were  not 
tlien  most  secure  ?  "  Through  much  tril  ulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God"  fActs  xiv.  22).  It  was  when  Ste^jhen  was  martyred  that  he  saw  "Jesus 
standing" — i.e.,  to  help — "  at  the  riirl.t  hand  of  God."  It  has  been  sug£,^ested  that 
it  was  when  St.  Paul  was  stoned  and  taken  up  for  dead  (Acts  xiv.  19;  that  he  was 
caugbt  up  into  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii  4).     Sic  iter  ad  astra. 

8.  The  wicked  cannot  dispense  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  "Entreat  the 
face  of  the  Lord  thy  God.and  pray  for  me  "  ict  Exod.  ix.  28;  Num.  xii  2,  13: 
Acts  viii.  21,>.  How  often  has  tliis  history  repeated  it-elf;  and  wliat  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  world  to  come  I  Here  was  one  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  worshipping 
art:  the  prophet's  feet,  &c.  fPiev.  iii,  9).  Observe,  too,  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  of  God 
to  answer  ti;reats  with  prayers.  "They  are  mine  adversaries,  but  I,  prayer" 
(Psa.  cix.  4,  Heb. ;  cf.  Psa.  xxxv.  18  sqq.)  It  is  the  very  best  way  of  overcomiug 
evil  with  good. 

4.  Men  are  often  more  concerned  about  their  su^f  rings  than  about  their  sins. 
Jeroboam's  entreaty  is,  not  that  his  siu  may  be  forgiven,  Ijut  that  his  hand  may  be 
)estored.  How  many  pray,  "  Heal  my  body ; "  how  few,  "  Heal  my  soul,  for  I  have 
Binned  against  thee  "  (Psa.  xli.  4).  Tlie  plague  of  head  or  hand  extorts  more  cries 
for  mercy  than  the  plague  of  the  heart  'ch.  viii.  38). 

6.  "  Law  and  order  cannot  be  violated  with  ijnpunity  by  any  ruler  under  any 
religious  pretext "  (Maurice).  The  rent  altar  teaches  the  lesson  of  Psa.  ii.  2 — 5  : 
'•  Those  betray  ti.eniselves  that  thi;;k  by  any  sin  to  fcupport  themselves."  .  .  .  "He 
promised  himself  that  the  calves  would  secure  the  crown  to  his  family,  but  it  proved 
ihey  lost  it  "  (M.  Henry). 

6.  Let  the  miniiters  of  God  beware  of  bribery.  "  Come  home  with  me  and  I 
will  give,"  &c.  The  device  of  JeroLor.m  for  silenci.ig  and  concihating  the  prophet  has 
often  been  tried  since,  and  with  fatal  success.  How  many  men's  mouths  have  bee-i 
BtO]  ped  by  a  s^  p — hy  place  or  pension,  nay,  by  an  in':i;,'nificant  present.  Men  knov 
well — the  enemy  of  man  knows  well— that  the  preacher  finds  it  hard  to  reprove  u 
benefactor.  The  writer  once  heard  an  iniluential  person  boastirg  that  he  had 
silenced  his  clergyman's  remonstrances  and  appeals  by  a  present  oi  game  1  The 
world  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  clergy  are  not  incomipti'ule;  that  they,  hke 
others,  )jave  their  price.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  social  conniption.  How 
sinister  the  influence  of  some  homes  on  th"  younger  clergy.  The  cordial  "  Come 
home  with  me  "  was  to  them  a  snare  of  Satan.  With  the  State  clergy  how  strong 
the  temptation  to  sacrifice  indej'f-ndence  for  a  benetice  ;  with  Noncouf'-rrnists,  to 
speak  '-tr'ooth  words  lebt  the  con^rp/ation  should  "  8tO|»  the  suppUofc"  Th# 
(tf  Gou  \.u\ii,  s^eakfi  U>  all  ministerb  of  Go(L 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Yen.  1 — 8. — TTie  Fire  of  Jehovah.  Jeroboam  went  to  inaugurate  Ms  feast  of 
tabemacles  at  his  principal  temple  in  Bethel,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  ceremonies 
ofl&ciated  in  person  as  high  priest.  Tlien,  as  he  stood  by  the  altar,  censer  in  hand, 
he  was  confronted  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  A  man  of  God  from  Judah  denounced 
the  altar  in  the  words  before  us,  which  contain  a  very  remarkalile  prophecy;  and 
he  authenticated  his  message  by  a  miraculous  sign.  (Compare  Mark  xvi.  20.)  The 
subject  teaches — 

I.  That  God  sees  the  ekd  from  the  beginninq.  1.  This  is  evinced  in  Hit 
works  of  creation.  (1)  There  is  foresight  in  the  constitution  and  adjustments  of 
the  framework,  and  in  the  motions,  of  the  orbs.  (2)  Also  in  the  anticipatory 
instincts  of  animals — storing  of  food,  provisions  for  young.  Moths  deposit  their 
eggs  upon  leaves,  not  used  by  themselves  as  food,  but  proper  to  sustain  the  larva. 
(3)  And  in  the  anticipatory  faculties  of  man.  Intelligent  foresight  in  business, 
in  politics,  in  science,  in  religion.  2.  It  is  evinced  in  prophecT/.  (1)  Great  out- 
lines of  the  world's  history  pre-written  there  (see  Gen.  ix.  25 — 27  ;  Dan.  vii.).  (2) 
Particular  example  here.  (Compare  this  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  15—20.)  The  facts 
here  were  attested — By  the  Jews,  on  whose  behalf  they  were  ordered — By  the 
Ephrathites,  who  would  have  impugned  their  authority  if  they  could.  8.  Thi» 
example  is  too  jaircumstantial  to  have  been  acoidental.  (1)  The  child  was  to 
be  of  the  house  of  David.  Who  but  God  could  foresee  that  the  house  of 
David  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Judah  at  a  distance  of  356  years  ?  (2)  Who 
but  God  could  foresee  that  Bethel  would  then  have  passed  from  the  kings  of 
Israel  under  the  dominion  of  Judah?  (See  2  Chron.  xiii.  19.)  (3)  Who  but 
God  could  foresee  that  at  a  distance  of  340  years  a  child  should  be  bom  to  the 
house  of  David,  bearing  the  name  of  Josiah,  who  should  in  due  time  do  these 
things  ?  (4)  Who  else  could  anticipate,  even  when  Josiah  received  his  name,  • 
that  the  grandson  of  the  wicked  Manasseh,  and  son  of  the  no  less  wicked  Araon, 
should  come  to  the  tin-one,  and  with  pious  zeal  bring  these  things  to  pass  ?  Note : 
Such  prescience  as  God  displayed  in  this  prophecy,  and  such  providence  as  He 
evinced  in  its  accomplishment,  encourage  faith.  They  assure  as  that  our  very 
names  are  in  His  book  (Phil.  iv.  3).     They  encourage  prayer. 

II.  That  He  will  confeont  the  sinner  in  judgment.  1.  TTie  message  to 
Jeroboam  was  to  this  very  effect.  (1)  He  bore  His  testimony  against  the  altar. 
It  had  been  consecrated,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  king,  but  God  would  desecrate  it. 
The  bodies  of  its  priests  were  to  be  sacrificed  upon  it,  and  the  bones  of  men  were 
to  be  burnt  upon  it  (ch.  xiii.  2).  God  will  accept  no  will-worship — no  worship 
ordered  after  the  policy  of  statesmen.  (2)  In  the  demolition  of  the  altar,  not 
only  is  the  religion  connected  with  it  doomed  to  be  overthrown,  but  the  judgment 
involves  its  votaries — the  king,  his  priests,  his  people.  (3)  The  testimony  wfti 
strong.  The  man  of  God  cried  aloud.  He  did  not  quail  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  amidst  his  friends.  God's  messengers  should  never  cringe  nor  quaU.  God's 
word  can  never  faU.  2.  These  things  were  an  allegory.  (1)  Many  of  the 
wonderful  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  thus  understood.  We  have  the 
famous  example.  Gal.  iv.  21 — 81.  (2)  Here  Jeroboam,  hke  all  other  leaders  in 
apostasy,  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Antichrist.  As  the  reUgion  of  the  "man  of 
sin  "  is  a  caricature  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  so  was  that  of  Jeroboam  a  parody 
upon  the  Mosaic.  (3)  Josiah  was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  true  Son  of  David.  (Compare 
Isa.  vii.  14.)  Warning  and  mercy  come  before  desti-uction.  The  army  of  Judah 
was  stayed  from  crushing  Jeroboam  (ch.  xii.  24),  and  in  the  mission  of  the  man 
of  God  there  was  mercy  in  the  warning.  Let  the  sinner  be  admonished  nci  to 
refuse  the  gospel. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  4 — 6. — The  Man  of  Sin.  When  the  man  of  God  predicted  the  confusion  of 
file  political  religion  of  Jeroboam,  and  gave  the  sign  that  the  altar  at  Bethel  should 
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be  rent  and  its  aslies  poured  out,  the  pride  of  the  king  who  stood  there  as  a  priest 
was  mortified,  and  his  resentment  was  manifested  as  described  in  the  text. 

L  Jeroboam  was  a  typical  sinner.  1.  He  transgressed  God's  law — (1)  In 
making  images.  The  law  forbad  this  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5).  But  he  made  two  golden 
calves.  Note  :  Images  of  God  must  be  caricatures,  and  God  will  not  be  mocked, 
solemnly  or  otherwise,  with  impunity.  How  many  friglitful  caricatures  of  Deity 
has  the  "  man  of  sin"  perpetrated  I  (2Thes8.  ii.  3 — 12.)  (2)  In  multiplyiug  altars. 
Legal  worsliip  was  limited  to  one  altar  "  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  should 
choose"  (Deut.  xvi.  16).  This  was  to  keep  before  men  the  one  only  Mediator 
{John  xiv.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5).  Therefore  other  altars  than  that  at  Jerusalem  were 
"  altars  unto  sin  "  (Hos.  viii.  11).  (3)  In  creating ^r/esis.  According  to  the  law, 
none  but  sons  of  Aaron  had  a  Divine  vocation  to  the  priesthood  (Exod.  xxx.  7,  8 ; 
2  Ghron.  xxvi  18;  Heb.  v.  4).  According  to  the  gospel,  Christ  is  sole  Priest. 
Jeroboam,  an  Ephrathite,  invaded  the  law-piinciple,  making  himself  high  priest, 
and  making  subordinate  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  2.  He  did  S"  impu- 
dently. (1)  Kia  sin  was  not  of  ignorance,  for  he  had  access  to  the  Scriptures ; 
but  it  did  not  serve  his  purpose  to  refer  to  them.  (2)  Prophecy  was  particularly 
distasteful  to  him,  for  his  doom  is  written  there.  Jeroboam  had  this  from  the  hps 
of  Ahijah,  and  now  has  it  from  the  man  of  God  from  Judah.  Beware  of  the  spirit 
that  would  discourage  a  study  upon  which  God  has  pronounced  a  blessing  (Rev.  L  3). 
(3)  The  spirit  of  his  religion  was  political.  He  would  not  have  troubled  himself 
v?ith  it  had  he  not  pohtical  ends  to  serve  (ch.  xii.  26 — 29).  And  to  carry  out  these 
he  dissembled  :  •*  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  to  Jerusalem  I " 

II.  His  doom  also  was  typicai^  1.  He  was  confronted  by  ihe  word  of  Ood. 
(1)  With  this  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  withstood  him  at  his  altar.  So  by  the 
■word  of  the  Lord,  and  especially  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  has  the  man  of  sin 
been  confronted  by  Waltlenses,  Paulikians,  Hussites,  Lutherans,  and  such-like  men 
"  from  Judah."  (2)  But  against  this  testimony  he  invoked  the  civil  power  under 
his  usurped  control  (ver.  4).  The  spirit  of  persecution  was  there.  The  modern 
Jeroboam  cairied  it  further  (Dan.  xii.  21  ;  Rev.  xiii.  7 ;  xvii.  6).  2.  He  was 
humbled  by  the  power  of  Ood.  (1)  His  hand  was  withered  ;  his  power  to 
persecute  was  paralyzed.  How  powerless  is  the  hand  of  man  when  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  God  I  Behind  the  political  restraints  which  now  hold  the  persecuting 
hand  of  our  enemies  we  must  discern  the  invisible  hand  of  God.  (3)  The  altar, 
then,  was  cloven,  and  the  ashes  of  the  spurious  sacrifices  poured  out  as  with  con- 
tempt. This  also  was  effected  by  the  same  invisible  hand.  Who  can  resist  the 
mi^'ht  of  God  ?  (4)  Constrained  by  these  judgments,  he  confessed  the  finger  of 
God,  and  entreated  the  man  of  God  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  his  hand  (see 
Exod.  X.  16,  17  ;  Num.  xxi.  7  ;  Matt.  v.  23,  24).  8.  Yet  he  persisted  in  his  sin. 
(1)  His  humiliation  was  selfish.  It  was  the  creature  of  his  terror  and  sufi' ring, 
BO  it  was  transient.  (2)  True  repentance  is  of  a  loftier  principle,  and  is  en> luring. 
It  is  a  Ufe,  as  failh  also  is  a  life.  (3)  Instead  of  using  his  restored  hand  to  demolish 
his  high  places,  he  used  it  to  repair  the  altar  at  Bethel,  and  persisted  in  his  sia 
(vers.  33,  34  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  20).  But  Josiah  executed  the  judgments  of  prophecy 
in  due  time.  So  will  the  modem  Jeroboam  and  his  monstrous  organization  of  sin 
perish  in  the  fires  of  the  judgment  /"Dan.  vii  10,  11  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8).  Note:  Let 
those  come  out  of  Babylon  who  would  escape  her  plagues. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7 — 10. — The  Man  of  Ood.  We  may  view  "  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  as  the  "  man  of  sin  "  of  his  time,  and  a  forerunner  of  the 
A.ntichrist  of  more  modern  times  (2  Thess.  ii.  3).  In  contrast  to  him  we  have  to 
consider  the  '*  man  of  God,"  in  which  character  this  prophet  who  confronted  Jero- 
boam at  Bethel,  is  described.  The  instructions  under  which  he  acted  teach  us  how 
a  saint  should  behave  amongst  workers  of  iniquity. 

L  He  must  hold  no  fellowship  with  them.  1.  He  mutt  not  eat  and  drink 
with  them.  (1)  For  this  was  anciently  a  profession  of  fellowship.  Hence  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt  would  not  eat  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xhii.  32).  The  Jews 
woold  not  eat  with  the  Samaritans  (John  iy.  9) ;  and  they  were  shocked  to  sec 
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JesuB  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  11).  For  the  same  reason  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  to  eat  with  ungodly  persons  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  see  also  Rom.  xvi. 
17  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  14 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5  ;  Jas.  iv.  4 ;  2  John  10).  (2)  The  law  of 
distinction  between  clean  and  imclean  meats  set  forth  not  only  the  duty  of  avoiding 
fellowship  with  moral  uncleanness,  but  also  with  those  who  are  morally  unclean  ; 
for  the  unclean  animals  represented  *'  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  "  while  the  clean 
stood  for  the  "  holy  people  "  of  Israel  (Acts  x.  14,  34,  35).  (3)  The  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  in  Eden  at  the  instigation  of  the  serpent,  who  also  seems  to  have 
eaten  of  it  first,  expressed  fellowship  with  Satan  I  As  the  trees  of  Eden  were  sacra- 
mental, it  may  have  expressed  a  covenant  with  the  Evil  One  !  Those  who  ate 
together  were  understood  to  stand  to  each  other  in  a  covenant  relationship  (Gen. 
xxxi.  43 — 46).  (4)  In  this  Ught  the  Christian  Eucharist  sets  fo?th  the  covenant 
fellowship,  that  we  have,  first,  with  Christ,  and  secondly,  with  those  who  are  in 
Buch  fellowship  with  Him  (see,  in  this  light,  John  vi  53 — 56).  2.  He  must  refuse 
their  presents.  (1)  Some  think  Jeroboam's  offer  to  "reward"  the  man  of  God 
was  to  give  him  a  bribe.  This  is  not  evident.  Yet  good  men  are  Hable  to  be 
tempted  with  bribes,  but  should  stoutly  refuse  them  (1  Sam.  xii.  3  ;  Job  xv.  84). 
(2)  The  king's  intention  was  to  do  honour  to  the  man  of  God,  according  to  a 
constant  custom  in  the  East  (see  1  Sam.  ix.  7;  2  Kings  v.  15).  The  word  ririD 
here  translated  *'  reward,"  would  have  been  better  rendered  •'  gift,"  as  in  many 
other  places  it  is.  But  such  a  gift  or  present,  if  accepted,  would  express  fi-iendship, 
and  therefore,  coming  from  the  hand  of  an  arch  idolator  and  schismatic,  it  must  be 
declined.  (3)  Good  men  must  be  careful  how  they  accept  favours  from  the  wicked, 
lest  in  doing  so  they  may  compromise  to  them  their  independence,  or  come  unduly 
under  their  influence  (see  Gen.  xiv.  23 ;  xxiii.  13 — 16 ;  2  Kings  v.  16). 

II.  His  intercouese  with  them  should  be  brief.  1.  While  serving  Ood  he 
is  safe.  (1)  His  very  testimony  for  God  commits  him  to  a  course  of  conduct  con- 
Bistent  with  it.  This  element  of  moral  streugtli  is  lost  to  those  who  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  (2)  He  has  a  right  to  claim  God's  help  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  xxvui.  20). 
2.  But  it  is  perilous  longer  to  remain.  (1)  The  very  disposition  to  remain  amidst 
circumstances  with  which  we  should  have  no  sympathy  argues  weakness  which 
should  alarna.  (2)  He  lays  himself  open  to  temptation.  He  may  find  the  *'  king  " 
disposed  to  honour  him.  Some  are  foolishly  susceptible  to  flattery  fiom  the  great 
ones  of  this  world.  The  man  of  God  should  be  proof  against  this  (ver.  8).  (3)  He 
may  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Being  away  from  the  influence  of  godly  friends. 
Having  now  no  claim  to  special  help  from  God.  8.  But  why  must  he  retwrn  by 
another  way  f  (1)  Not  only  did  the  man  of  God  give  a  sign,  but  he  was  also  him- 
ielf  a  sign  (see  Ezek.  xii.  11 ;  xxiv.  24  ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  margin).  As  Jeroboam  was 
the  sign  of  the  man  of  sin,  this  prophet  was,  at  least  in  his  instructions,  a  typical 
"  man  of  God."  (2)  In  coming  from  Judah,  where  God  was  purely  worshipped  in 
His  temple,  to  Ephraim,  where  "  altars  were  made  unto  sin,"  ho'would  personate 
that  moral  lapse  into  which  Ephraim  had  fallen.  (3)  In  his  speedy  return  from 
Ephraim  to  Judah,  after  dex>recating  the  sin  of  the  place,  he  would  represent  to  the 
Ephrathites  what  God  expected  from  them,  viz.,  repentance  and  reformation.  (4) 
But  the  way  back  to  God  is  not  precisely  the  reversal  of  the  way  from  Him.  Adam 
feU  by  sin  of  his  own  and  was  turned  out  of  Eden,  but  must  return  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  another  (Gen.  iii.  24).  Our  way  back  to  God  is  the  "Ttei*  and  living  way 
jpened  in  the  blood  of  Jesus." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  Nameleas  Prophet.  Jeroboam's  inauguration  of  the  high  plao* 
at  Bethel  was  an  imitation  of  Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Like  Solomon,  he  chose  the  feast  of  tabernacles  as  the  season  for  this  ceremony, 
although  he  daringly  altered  the  date  of  the  feast  from  the  seventh  month  to  the 
eighth.  Describe  the  scene  :  the  crowds  of  people,  the  new-made  priests,  the  gor- 
geous shrine,  the  conflicting  feehngs  of  the  worshippers.  None  dared  to  oppose  the 
king,  and  at  the  expected  moment  he  stepped  forward  to  bum  incense  before  the 
ealf.  Just  then  one,  who  had  been  till  then  unnoticed,  pressed  to  the  front  of  the 
«owd.     He  came  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Judah.    In  words  of  terrible 
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invective  lie  delivered  the  message  of  the  Lord.  Who  was  he  ?  Josephus  (Ant., 
yiii.  y.  §  5)  identifies  him  with  IJJo  the  seer.  There  is  no  proof  of  this.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  servants  of  Jehovah  who  have  done  their  work  without  emblazoning 
on  it  their  name.  Like  John  the  Baptist,  he  was  content  to  be  "  a  voice  crying 
out  a  testimony  for  God.  In  considering  the  service  rendered  in  his  day  by  this 
MAMELEss  PEOPHET  let  US  look  at  the  foliowiDg  : 

I.  His  messaoe.  1.  Its  Divine  origin,  "  He  cried  ...  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  A  remarkable  expression.  It  represents  the  word  as  the  sphere  in  which 
he  Hved,  the  atmosphere  he  breathed.  A  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  a  confi- 
dence in  the  Divine  call,  a  certainty  of  the  Divine  xneFsage,  characterized  him. 
This  was  a  sign  of  the  true  prophet.  Compare  with  this  the  call  of  Samuel,  the 
announcements  of  Elijah,  the  commission  of  Isaiah,  &c.  To  some  the  declarations 
of  God's  win  came  fitfully.  Prophecy  was  never  a  constant  possession  of  a  servant 
of  God.  There  was  a  tidal  flow  of  inspiration,  the  law  of  which  we  know  not.  So 
was  it  with  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Apostles.  2.  Its  definite  nature  (ver.  2). 
The  very  name  of  the  coming  avenger  is  mentioned  more  than  three  hundred  years 
before  Josiah's  bkth.  It  was  foretold  that  the  priests  would  be  sacrified  on  the 
altar  at  which  they  had  insulted  God.  The  lex  tcdionis  is  the  ground  of  this,  as 
of  other  theocratic  laws.  It  reminds  us  that  the  sinner  is  destroyed  by  his  own 
an ;  that  punishments  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  the  legitimate  issues  of  crime 
against  God.  It  was  further  announced  th^t  the  bones  of  the  dead  would  be  taken 
from  the  graves  and  burnt  on  the  altar,  so  that  the  place  of  idolatry  might  be 
defiled  and  dishonoured.  See  Num.  xix.  16.  For  fulflhnent  of  prophecy  read 
2  Kings  xxiii.  15 — 20.  3.  Its  merciful  design.  In  ch.  xii.  24  we  read  that  God 
forba  le  the  advance  of  the  aitny  of  Judah  on  Jeroboam.  Instead  of  carnage  he 
sends  this  message.  He  wHleth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  would  rather  he 
should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  Uve.  Suggest  the  warnings  God  now  sends 
to  rouse  us  to  thought  and  penitence. 

II.  His  COURAGE.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  venture  amongst  the  people  at  a  time 
when  they  were  full  of  hatred  to  Judah,  and  of  unwillingness  to  be  reminded  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  to  face  the  king,  who  was  a  man  of  despotic  and  resolute  temper,  in 
the  very  pride  of  his  royal  strength.  But  in  the  presence  of  them  all  the  prophet's 
cry  arose,  "  0  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  Jehovah,"  &c.,  as  if  the  stones  would  hsten  more 
readdy  than  the  people.  Give  examples  of  similar  courage  being  displayed  by  men 
who  have  had  the  consciousness  they  were  speaking  for  God ;  e.g.,  Moses  before 
Pharaoh,  Elijah  before  Ahab,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod,  Peter  and  Jolm 
before  the  Sanhefliim,  Paul  before  Fthx.  From  church  history,  too,  such  examples 
as  that  of  Ambrose.  John  Knox,  &c.,  may  be  cited.  Show  how  requisite  courage 
is  now  to  genuine  fidehty  to  conviction,  amongst  sceptical  or  sinful  associations. 

III.  His  credentials.  A  sign  was  given  there  and  then.  The  altar  was  cleft 
in  twain,  and  the  ashes  were  poured  out.  For  the  significance  of  the  latter  see 
Levit.  svi.  3,  4.  Poir.t  out  the  creuibihty  of  8upern:.tui-al  signs  as  attfe-^ting 
superaatm-al  revelatious.  Kefer  to  the  mh-acles  of  Christ,  of  which  He  said, 
**  Believe  me  for  the  very  works*  sake."  See  also  Mark  xvi.  20  ;  Acts  ii.  43.  In- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  credentials  which  the  world  may  fairly  demand  of  Chris- 
tian men  in  the  present  day ;  and  show  how  far  we  fail  in  giving  these,  and  the 
causes  of  our  failure. 

IV.  His  safety.  Amidst  all  the  perils  encircling  him  he  was  "  kept  by  the  power 
of  God."  The  hand  that  would  have  slain  him  was  withered  ;  the  man  who  cm-sed 
his  message  besought  his  prayers.  "  Man  is  immortal  till  bis  work  is  done." 
"When  God's  servants  die,  it  is  because  they  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their  hves. 
Tliey  have  many  enemies,  but  God  can  di>able  all  their  foes.  The  path  of  duty  ia 
the  path  of  safety.  Illustrate  this  fi-om  tlie  records  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
Lu.uer  at  Worms,  &o.  1.  Learn  to  llsleti  for  God's  message.  He  would  make  you 
His  "  voice."  2.  Learn  to  dcure  anything  in  God's  name.  The  rarity  of  Christian 
chivalry,-.  8.  I.ea/m  to  trust  in  God's  protection.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
pl»o«  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shaJow  of  tlie  Almighty."  4.  Learn 
to  pray  even  for  your  persecutor  g.     Compare  ver.  6  with  Matt.  v.  44. — A.  R. 
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Ver,  6. — Tlie  King  confronted  hy  the  Prophet.  Jeroboam  is  not  allowed  to 
pursue  his  iniquitous  career  without  solemn  Divine  I'ebuke  and  warning.  Thougli 
Eelioboam  has  been  forbiJden  to  attempt  forcibly  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the 
triltes  (ch,  xii.  24),  a  "  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  "  is  sent  sternly  to  denounce  the 
rival  altar,  and  to  give  the  sacrilegious  king  something  Uke  a  symbolic  forewarning 
of  the  disasters  that  should  surely  befall  him.  The  scene,  described  here  with  so 
mUfb  simplicity  and  dramatic  force,  is  full  of  moral  instruction. 

X  In  the  person  of  the  king  we  see  the  helplessness  of  a  wicked  man  in  the 
HANDS  OF  AN  OFFENDED  GoD.  The  physical  associations  nnd  the  mental  conditions 
here  presented  are  alike  suggestive  of  tliis.  It  is  a  striking  picture  of  restrained 
infutuaiion  and  impotent  rage.  1.  The  Icing's  u-ithered  a/rm  tells  how  God  can  in 
a  moment  turn  the  strengtli  that  is  used  against  Him  to  weakness.  "When  thou 
with  rebukes  dost  correct  man  for  iniquity,"  &c.  (Psa.  xxxix.  11).  2.  The  rent  altar 
suggests  the  certain  frustration,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  those 
that  are  at  enmity  with  God.  "  The  L">rd  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen 
to  nought."  &o.  (Psa.  xxxiii.  10).  "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  man,"  Ac. 
(Acts  V.  83),  3.  The  hing' s  inahility  to  'pray  for  ^iTnseZ/ reminds  us  how  God  some- 
times forsakes  those  who  forsake  Him,  bo  that  it  seems  utterly  vain  for  them  to  call 
upon  Him.  Many  a  man  has  felt  like  Saul,  *'  I  am  sore  distressed,  and  God  is 
departed  from  me,"  &c.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15).  4.  His  appeal  to  the  prophet  to  inter- 
cede for  him  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  ungodly  men  are  often  contrained  by 
force  of  circumstance  to  seek  succour  from  those  whom  they  have  despised.  '*  The 
wheel  of  foiiune  turns  and  lowers  the  pi'oud,''  and  they  are  placed,  perhaps,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  yery  men  whom  they  once  scorned  and  injured.  Such  are  the  penal 
ties  that  God  often  inflicts  on  those  who  trifle  with  His  authority  and  defy  His 
power.     Such  is  the  curse  that  falls  upon  "  presumptuous  sin." 

II.  The  behaviour  of  the  prophet  presents  A  fine  example  of  moral  DiaNiTY 
AND  coNsciODs  STKENGTH.  See  here — (1)  The  com-age  of  a  man  who  knows  that 
God  is  on  his  side.  The  prophets  of  old,  conscious  of  a  more  majestic  Presence 
and  a  higher  Sovereignty,  never  trembled  before  the  face  of  wicked  kings.  The 
fear  of  Gjd  casts  out  all  other  fear.  "Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body," 
&c.  (Luke  xii.  4,  6).  "  If  God  be  for  us,"  &c.  (Rom.  viii.  31).  (2)  The  mag- 
nanimity of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  called  to  witness  for  God  among  men.  The 
prophet  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  king's  hc'pnessness;  rather  responds  at  once 
to  his  appeal.  He  who  is  inspired  by  God's  Spirit  will  not  return  scorn  for  scorn, 
or  retaliate  an  attempted  injury,  but  rather  use  for  beaeficent  ends  the  power  that 
he  possesses.  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them  ?  "  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,"  &c.  (Luke 
ix,  54,  56).  (3)  The  efldcacy  of  the  praj'^er  of  a  rigliteous  man.  The  withered 
arm  is  restored,  and  though  this  had  no  happy  moral  effect,  as  might  have  been 
ex])ected,  on  Jeroboam,  the  whole  transaction,  in  which  mercy  was  thus  blended 
with  judgment,  vindicated  the  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  estabUshed  afresh  His 
sovereign  claim  to  the  allegiance  alike  of  king  and  people. — W. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — I.  The  pretensions  of  error  deepen  its  shame.  Tlie  idolatrous 
altarwasbeiug  solemnly  consecrated.  The  people's  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  priestly  and  regal  display.  Jeroboam  himself  stood  by  the  altar  to 
offer  incense.  And  then  the  ciy  arose  which  arrested  every  ear  and  thrilled  through 
every  soul.  1.  The  attempt  to  give  importance  to  the  new  idolatry  only  broadened 
the  marl:  for  God's  rebuke:  it  sim})ly  lent  emphasis  to  His  condemnation.  They 
Lad  come  to  consecrate,  and  had  really  come  to  attend  upon  God  while  He  dese- 
crated the  work  of  their  hands.  Heathenism  in  its  splendour  thus  rebuked  by  the 
preacJiiiig  of  the  cross,  Rome  by  the  Ught  of  the  Reformation.  2.  The  agent  hy 
whom  God's  glorn  was  vindicated.  The  insignificance  of  the  poor,  weary,  travel- 
stained  man  deepened  their  disgrace.  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty." 

II.  The  doom  of  idolatrous  worship.  1.  The  altar  vnU  be  desecrated.  The 
place  will  be  made  an  abomination  and  horror.     Sin's  judgment  will  in  the  end  be 
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sin's  deptruction.  2.  TTie  sin  will  be  wiped  out  in  the  blood  and  shame  of  thost 
who  have  wrought  it.  The  priests  will  be  offered  upon  the  altar,  the  bones  of  its 
worshippers  burned  upon  it.  The  world's  sin  will  be  ended  in  God's  fiery  judg- 
ment upon  the  sinful.  8.  The  certainty  of  God's  purpose.  Centui-ies  intervened 
between  the  prediction  and  the  fulfilment,  but  all  was  arranged.  The  time  was 
fixed,  the  avenger  named.  There  is  no  imcertainty  in  God's  mind  regarding  the 
end  of  iniquity.  The  decree  has  been  recorded,  the  time  fixed,  the  man  named  by 
whom  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  4.  The  sign  meanwhile  given. 
The  altar  was  rent  and  its  ashes  poured  nut.  The  wrath  revealed  from  heaven  now 
is  proof  that  all  God's  purpose  shall  be  fulfilled. 

III.  Man's  inabilitt  to  contend  with  God.  1.  The  withered  wrm.  The  arm 
outstretched  in  eager,  wrathful  command  to  arrest  the  man  of  God,  withered  in  the 
very  attitude.  It  was  the  emblem  of  his  house  and  of  his  people ;  they  were 
withered  in  the  attitude  of  rebellion  against  God.  2.  The  prophet's  safety.  He 
needed  none  to  shield  him.  God  protects  all  those  who  serve  Him.  8.  Jeroboam't 
hwmiliation.  He  turns  from  idol  and  altar  and  priests,  and  requests  the  prophet's 
intercession  with  Jehovah.  4.  His  arm  is  restored  at  the  prophet's  request,  and 
he  thus  bears  in  his  person  anotlier  token  that  the  word  he  has  heard  is  from  God. 
It  is  the  story  of  God's  contest  with  darkness  and  wrong  to-day. 

IV.  Sepabation  essential  for  testimony.  Jeroboam's  hospitality  and  reward 
were  alike  ref  .sed.  The  prophet  was  even  forbidden  to  return  by  the  same  way  : 
he  was  not  to  enter  even  into  acquaintance  with  men  who  were  sinning  so  deeply 
against  God.  Unless  there  be  separation  our  testimony  is  a  sham.  Our  life  un- 
says our  speech.  If  we  will  speak  God's  word  to  the  sinful,  our  attitude  must 
reveal  their  distance  from  God  and  the  peril  in  which  they  stand.  If  OUT  OWU  heart 
be  filled  with  holy  £ear  it  may  pase  from  us  to  them.— J.  U* 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Xm.  11— «4. 

The     DISOBEDIENCB     AND      DEATH     OF     THB 

HAN  OF  God. — The  seduction  of  the  man 
of  God,  who  has  borne  such  fearless  witness 
against  Jeroboam's  ecclesiastical  policy,  and 
his  tragical  end,  are  now  narrated,  partly 
because  of  the  deep  impression  the  story 
made  at  the  time,  but  principally  because 
these  events  were  in  themselves  an  eloquent 
testimony  against  the  worship  of  the  calves 
and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  pohcy  of  Jero- 
boam, and  a  solemn  warning  for  all  time 
against  any,  the  slightest,  departure  from 
the  commandments  of  God.  The  very  un- 
faithfulness of  this  accredited  messenger 
of  the  Most  Hig'u,  and  the  instant  punish- 
ment it  provoked,  became  part  of  the  Divine 
protest  against  the  new  regime,  against  the 
onfaithfulness  of  Israel ;  whilst  the  remark- 
able manner  in  which  these  occurrences 
were  recalled  to  the  nation's  memory  in  the 
reign  of  Joniah  (2  Eonps  xxiii.  17,  18)  made 
h  impossible  for  the  historian  of  the  theo- 
tmsj  to  pass  them  over  without  notioa. 


Ver  11.— JTow  there  dwelt  an  oM  prophet 

[Heb.  a  certain  (lit.  one)  old  prophet.  For 
this  use  of  "l^^^  (  =  7-1^)  cf.  1  Kings  xx.  13  ; 
xix.  4]  at  Bethel  [It  is  at  first  somewhat 
surprisinjT  to  find  one  of  the  prophetic  order 
residing  here,  at  the  very  seat  and  strong- 
hold of  the  apostasy,  especially  after  what 
we  read  in  2  Cliron.  xL  13 — 16,  that  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  it  would  seem  all 
devout  worshippers  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  had  left  the  country,  and  had  gone 
over  to  Eehoboam.  For  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  a  sense  of  duty  had  kept  this 
prophet  at  his  post  (see  note  on  ver.  1).  The 
fact  that  he  remained,  not  only  in  the  king- 
dom, but  at  its  ecclesiastical  capital ;  that  he 
stood  by  without  protest  when  the  schism  was 
being  effected,  and  that,  though  not  present 
himself  at  the  sacrifice,  he  permitted  his  sons 
to  be  there,  is  a  sufficient  index  to  his  cha- 
racter. It  is  quite  possible  that  strong  poh- 
tical  sympathies  had  warped  his  judgment, 
and  that  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
policy  of  Jeroboam  was  necessitated  by  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  knew  to 
be  from  the  Lord,  and  which  one  of  bis  own 
order  had  foretold.  Or  it  may  be  that,  despite 
his  better  judgment,  he  had  gone  with  hia 
tribe  and  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  now 
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felt  it  difficult  to  withdraw  from  a  false  posi- 
tion. Or,  finally,  he  may  have  taken  the  side 
of  Jeroboam  because  of  the  greater  honours 
and  rewards  that  prince  had  to  bestow 
(see  on  ver.  18).  There  is  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  hie  position  and  action  and 
that  of  Balaam] ;  and  Ma  sons  [The  Heb. 
has  son;  The  LXX.,  Syr.,  andVulg.,  song. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  "  very  shght  change 
in  the  Hebrew  text  would  bring  it  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  Septuagint  here  "  (Raw- 
linson,  similarly  EwaW),  but  it  would  be 
against  sound  principles  of  textual  criticism 
to  make  it.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
LXX.  and  other  versions  have  been  altered 
already,  and  that  the  plural  has  been  intro- 
duced here  because  it  is  uniformly  found  in 
the  later  narrative.  ** Hit  son"  (IjII),  as 
the  lectio  ardua,  is  therefore  to  be  retained. 
The  use  of  the  singular  indicates  that  one 
of  them  was  at  first  the  principal  speaker. 
Perhaps  one  hastened  home  with  ihe  news 
before  the  rest.  The  sons  of  the  prophet 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  "the  sons 
(i.e.,  disciples)  of  the  prophets  "  (2  Kings  ii., 
iii.,  iv. ,  passim) ;  not  merely  because  "the 
latter  would  scarcely  have  witnessed  the  gol- 
den calf -worship  "  (Bahr),but  also  because 
they  would  have  been  ditferently  designated] 
came  and  told  him  all  tlie  works  [Heb. 
vork]  that  the  man  of  God  had  done  that 
day  In  Bethel :  the  words  wUch  he  had 
Bpoken  unto  the  Mng,  them  they  [observe 
the  plural]  told  also  to  their  fiatlier,  [It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  virtaal  excommunication 
which  the  man  of  God  had  pronounced  had 
made  as  great  an  impression  as  the  signs 
which  he  had  showed.  The  interdict  was  a 
matter  which  came  home  to  the  Bethelites, 
as  an  affront  to  the  whole  community.] 

Ver.  12. — And  their  father  said  anto 
them,  Wliat  way  went  he  ?  [The  question 
shows  that  the  old  prophet  throughly  under- 
stood the  import  of  those  "  words,"  and 
that  his  first  thought  was  that  the  interdict 
must  be  removed  at  any  cost.]  For  his 
sons  had  seen  [Heb.  and  his  sons  saw,  or 
showed.  liXX.  deiKvvovaiv.  Similarly  most  of 
the  versions.  A  very  alight  chauge  in  the  vowel 
points  ^STI  for  IN")*!  would  give  this  sense] 
what  way  the  man  of  God  went  which 
came  from  Judah. 

Ver.  13. — And  be  aaid  unto  his  sona, 
Saddle  me  the  asa.  [This  prompt  and 
eeemingly  abrupt  command — though  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  all  the  conversation  is 
here  reported — shows  his  instant  resolve  to 
follow.  These  are  the  words  of  one  who  had 
made  up  his  mind,  eoute  qiie  coute,  to  bring 
the  man  of  God  back.]  So  they  saddled  liim 
tlw  ass :  and  he  rode  thereon. 

Ter.  14,— And  he  went  after  the  man  of 


Crod  and  found  him  sitting  under  an  oak 

[Heb.  the  oak  ;  i.e.,  the  well-known  oak. 
Possibly  there  was  but  one,  or  one  of  great 
size,  in  the  neighbourhood — such  trees  are 
comparatively  rare  in  Palestine.  Possibly 
also  this  tree  became  well  known  from  these 
events.  It  is  singular  that  in  another  place 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8)  we  read  of  "the  oak"  (pVx) 
of  Bethel,  whilst  in  Judg.  iv.  5  we  read  of 
the  "palm  tree"  (TOh)  of  Deborah,  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel."  And  it  is  not  at  al 
improbable,  seeing  that  in  1  Sam.  x.  3  we 

read  of  the  terebinth  (\h^)  of  Tahor—va, 
the  A.  V.  rendered  "plain  of  Tabor" — 
which  Ewald  ("  Hist.  Israel,"  iii.  21 ;  iv.31> 
considers  to  be  only  a  dialectic  variation  (A 
Deborah,  and  remembering  the  great  age  to 
which  these  trees  attain,  that  the  same  tree 
is  referred  to  throughout.     The  word  here 

used,  it  i«  true,  is  ri/X  (which  is  generally 
supposed  to  indicate  the  terebinth,  but  is 
also  "used  of  any  large  tree"  (Gesenius), 
and  which,  therefore,  may  be  used  of  the 

ji?^  of  Bethel.  Both  names  are  derived 
from  the  same  root  (^IN  fortis.  Cf.  Amos 
ii.  9),  and  both  indicate  varieties — vhat 
varieties  it  is  not  quite  clear — of  the  oak. 
Some  expositors  have  seen  in  this  brief  rest 
the  beginning  of  his  sin,  and  certainly  it 
would  seem  against  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  remain  so  near  a  place  (see  note  on 
ver.  16)  from  which  he  was  to  vanish  speedily, 
and,  if  possible,  unperceived.  In  any  ease 
the  action  betrays  his  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion] ,  and  he  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the 
man  of  Jod  that  camest  from  Judah  T  And 
he  said,  I  am. 

Ver.  15. — Then  he  said  unto  him,  Come 
home  with  me  [Heb.  Come  with  me  to  the 
house]  and  eat  bread.  The  sting  was  in 
the  tail  of  this  invitation.  If  he  would  par- 
take of  food,  he  would  thereby  remove  the 
ban  and  so  neutralize  one  part  of  his  mis- 
sion.] 

Ver.  16. — And  he  aald,  I  may  not  [Heb. 
am  not  able  to]  return  with  tbee,  nor  go  In 
with  thee :  neither  wUl  I  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water  with  thee  In  this  place.  [The 
translation  "  i«  that  place"  adopted  by 
Wordsworth  (after  the  Vulgate,  in  loco  isto) 
does  not  agree  with  the  Hebrew.  And  it  is 
not  required  by  the  context.  The  tree  was 
probably  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
town.] 

Ver.  17. — For  It  was  aald  to  me  [Heb.  a 
word  to  m£]  by  [Heb.  in]  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Thou  shalt  eat  no  bread,  nor  drink 
water  there,  nor  turn  again  to  go  by  the 
way  that  thou  earnest. 

Ver.  18. — He  said  unto   him,   I  am    a 
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Iiropliet  also  as  tbon  art ;  and  an  angel 

(Bahr  observes  that  "  he  does  not  venture 
to  say  that  Jehovah  ppake  to  him,  but  says 
an  angel  did."  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
the  ang^l  was  mentioned,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  air  of  circumsfantiahty 
and  reality  to  his  story,  and  partly  to  convey 
the  idea  of  his  having  a  superior  authority 
for  his  message  ?  A  communication  through 
a  celestial  messenger  would  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  higher  form  of  revelation 
than  a  subjective  communication  to  the  mind 
of  the  prophet.  Cf.  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Heb.  ii.  2 ; 
Luke  i.  13,  29  ;  Acts  xxvii.  23,  &c.  Observe, 
the  prophet  speaks  presently  of  "  the  word 
of  Jehovah  "]  spake  unto  me  by  [Heb.  in  ; 
same  expression  as  in  ver.  17]  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  Bring  him  back  with  thee 
Into  thine  house  that  he  may  eat  [Ht- b.  and 
he  shall  e.'f  bread  ajid  drink  water.  But 
he  lied  to  Lim.  [These  last,  words  are  in- 
serted pareutJietically ;  hence  there  is  no 
"  but  "  in  the  Heb.  The  true  character  and 
designs  and  motives  of  this  "  old  prophet  " 
have  long  been  a  crtix  interpretum  (see  Hall, 
Contempl.,  ii.  151 — 3.)  Some,  including 
Josephus  and  most  Jewish  commentators, 
have  supposed  him  to  be  al'opether  a  false 
and  l.\  iDg  prophet,  such  as  aie  found  plenti- 
fully later  on  in  the  history  (ch.  xxii.  6 ; 
Jer.  xzviii.  1) ;  but  against  this  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  the  channel  of  a 
Divine  communication  (ver.  21).  The  real 
difficulty,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
one  by  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  gpake  to 
man  should  have  acted  so  base  a  part  as  he 
did.  But  it  must  be  remembered  (1)  tr.at  he 
did  not  know  what  a  terrible  judgment 
hia  lie  would  bring  upon  "  the  man  of 
God  ; "  (2)  that  truth  had  not  the  place  in  the 
Jewish  scheme  which  it  has  in  Christian 
morals ;  (3)  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
compatible  with  much  moral  imperfection 
on  the  part  of  the  prophet — the  cases  of 
Balaam  and  Caiaphas  will  occur  to  all — 
and  (4)  that  this  man  was  constrained  to 
prophesy  almost  in  si:)ite  of  himself  ;  he  was 
comrelled, ».''.,  to  proclaim  his  own  falseness. 
and  to  annotmce  the  punishment  of  the  man 
he  bad  himself  deceived.  It  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  this  lying  prophet,  like  those 
of  ch.  xxii.  22,  accomphshed  the  purpose  of 
God,  which  was  to  make  the  man  of  God  a 
fign  to  the  men  of  that  generation.  Cf. 
Isa.  XX.  3 ;  Ezek.  xii.  6  ;  xxiv.  24.  In  this 
latter  consideration,  indeed,  lies  the  key  to 
the  history.  The  ol^ect  the  old  prophet  had 
in  view  it  is  not  so  diihcult  to  divine.  He 
hears  that  the  prophet  of  JuJah  has  refused 
the  hospitality  of  Kmg  Jeroboam,  and  has 
pnt  the  city  of  Bethel  and  the  new  cultus 
nnder  a  virtual  ban  by  refusing  to  eai  bread 
in  the  plaoe,  or  to  hold  any  communication 


with  the  inhabitants,  himself  among  the 
rest,  although  he  has  taken  no  part,  even  by 
his  presence,  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  day. 
He  naturally  feels  himself  condemned  and 
aggrieved  by  this  conduct.  A  prophet 
would  feel  the  interdict  much  more  keenly 
than  the  people,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  man,  who  had  been  trying 
to  serve  two  masters,  was  deeply  mortitied 
by  the  excommunication  pronounced  against 
him.  He  resolves,  therefore,  to  rehabilitate 
himself  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of 
his  neighbours,  by  bringing  back  the  man  of 
God  to  eat  and  to  dnnk,  and  so  in  effect  to 
remove  the  interdict,  at  any  cost.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  will  make  the  whole  city,  and 
esi^ecially  the  sovereign,  whose  pohey  has 
been  so  emphatically  condemned,  his  debtor, 
while  by  accomplishing  what  the  king  had 
faile<i  to  efiect,  he  wUl  at  once  heal  liis 
woiinded  pride  and  secure  a  position  of  in- 
fluence in  the  new  kingdom.  If  it  was  the 
hope  of  temporal  advancement  had  detained 
him  at  Bethel,  he  now  sees,  as  he  thinks, 
an  easy  way  to  its  attainment ;  if  it  was  an 
ardent  sympathy  with  the  new  state  of 
things,  he  sees  before  him  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  it  in  a  most  practical  and 
serviceable  way.] 

Yer.  19. — So  he  went  back  with  blm, 
and  did  eat  bread  In  his  house,  and  drank 
water  [cf .  ver.  10] . 

Ver.  2(1. — And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
sat  at  the  table  [cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  30.  He  is 
taken  in  the  act,  "  even  in  the  blossoms  of 
his  sin  "] ,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  the  prophet  that  brought  him  back. 

Yer.  21. — And  he  cried  [same  word  as  in 
ver.  2.  He  who  denounced  the  "sin  of 
Jeroboam "  is  now  denoimced  in  turn] 
unto  the  man  of  God  that  came  £rom 
Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Foras- 
much as  thou  hast  disobeyed  the  moutt  of 
the  Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  command- 
ment which  the  Lord  thy  God  cotmnanded 
thee. 

Yer.  22. — But  earnest  back,  and  hast 
eaten  bread  and  drunk  water  in  the  place, 
of  the  which  the  Lord  did  say  to  thee,  Eat 
no  bread,  and  drink  no  water  ;  thy  carcase 
[rattier  coip<^  ;  "  carcase"  is  now  a  term  of 
disparagement,  of  which,  however,  there  is 
no  idea  in  the  Hebrew  ^  shall  not  come  imto 
the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers.  [The  desir  -, 
common  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  ail 
mankind,  ti>  rest  after  death  amongst  kindred 
dust,  was  especially  strong  in  the  Jew.  It 
is  evidenced  by  the  common  euphemism 
"he  was  gathered  unto  hU  fathers  "  and  by 
the  provisions  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii.  4), 
Jacob  {Gen.  xh-ii.  29:  xlix.  29—31).  and 
Joseph  (Gen.  1.  25).  See  also  the  words  of 
BarzUlai   (3   Sam.  zix.  S7;   and  eompare 
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2  Sam.  ii.  32).  This  flennnciation  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  violent  death  (as  Keil, 
al.)  or  even  a  speedy  death,  but  it  prepared 
the  man  of  God  for  some  untimely  end.] 

Ver.  23. — And  it  came  to  pas3,  after  he 
had  eaten  bread,  and  after  he  had  drunk, 
that  he  saddled  [i.e.,  the  prophet  of  Bethel; 
the  "  man  ot  God  "  would  seem  to  have  come 
on  foot.  See  below]  for  him  the  ass,  to  wit, 
for  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought  back. 
This  translation  is  iuailmissible.  For  not 
only  is  the  term  "  prophet "  throughout 
this  narrative  restricted  to  the  prophet  of 
Bethel  (the  prophet  of  Judah  being  always 
spoken  of  as  "  the  man  of  God,")  but  the 
expression  here  used  'H  'K  N^?3n  is  also 
twice  used  (vers.  20, 26)  of  the  same  prophet. 
He  is  characterized  there,  that  is  to  say,  as 
"  the  prophr^t  which  brought  him  back ;"  it 
is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  the  same 
words  are  here  to  be  intei-preted,  "  the 
prophet  whom    he    brought  back."      The 

mistake  has  arisen  from  the  proximity  of  1? 
("for  him")  to  K*33'?("to"  or  "for  the 

prophet ").  But  the  "O  is  here  indicative  of 
possession  (the  dative  of  theposse.ssor),  as 
in  1  Sam.  xiv.  16,  "  the  watchmen  to,"  i.e., 
of,  "Saul,"  and  ib.  xvi.  18,  "a  son  to 
Jesse  "  (cf.  Gen.  xiv.  18  Heb. ;  1  Kings  v. 
29  Heb. ;  Euth  ii.  3  Heb.)  We  must  therefore 
render  "He  (tlie  old  prophet,  but  this  is 
not  absolutely  certain  ;  the  "  man  of  God  " 
wiay  be  understood)  saddled  for  him  (the 
man  of  God)  the  ass  of  the  prophet  which 
brought  him  back.  "  The  man  of  God  had 
been  delayed  by  his  return  to  Bethel,  and 
the  prophet,  out  of  pity,  lends  or  gives 
him  his  ass.  Not  merely,  it  is  probable, 
for  the  sake  of  speeding  him  on  his  way, 
but  that  he  might  have  some  living  thing 
with  him  on  a  journey  which  he  had  so 
much  cause  to  dread. 

Ver.  24. — And  when  he  was  gone  [Heb. 
and  he  went],  a  lion  (Lions  were  evi- 
dently numerous  in  Palestine  in  former 
days,  though  tbey  are  now  extinct.  This 
is  proved  by  the  names  of  places,  such 
as  Laish,  Lebaoth,  &c.,  and  by  the  con- 
stant reference  to  them  in  Scripture.  They 
had  their  lau's  in  the  forests,  one  of  which 
existed  near  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii.  24),  and 
especially  in  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (Jer.  xhx.  19 ;  Zech.  xi.  3)]  met 
[Heb.  found.  The  primary  meaning  of 
t?^p  is,  no  doubt,  "  found  accidentally," 
"came  upon"  (sfpsv,  invenit),  but  it  is 
often  used  of  finding  after  a  search  (1  Sam. 
ix.  4,  &c.),  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  word  used  in  vers.  14, 28]  Mni 
toy  [in,  as  below]  the  way,  and  slew  him : 
and  hla  carcase  was  cast  in  the  way  froad. 


highway,  ver.  25] ,  and  the  ass  stood  [Heb. 
standing]  by  It,  the  lion  also  stood  [stand' 
ing]  by  the  carcase.    [These  particulars  are 
mentioned  to  show  that  his  death  was  no 
accident,  or  chance,  but  a  visitation  of  God. 
There  are   probably  but  few   persons  who 
have  not   felt  that  this  summary  punish- 
ment was  marked  by  extreme  severity  ;  the 
more   so,  as   the  prophet  was  cruelly  de- 
ceived, and  that  by  a  brother  prophet,  who 
claimed  to  have  received  a  subsequent  reve- 
lation, and  whom,  consequently,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  duty  to  obey.     And  when  it  is  ob 
served  that  the  really  guUty  person,  the 
prophet  of  Bethel,  so  far  as  appears,  escaped 
all  punishment,  and  by  his  lie  secured  for 
himself  respect  for  his  remains,  we  seem  to 
have  a  case  of  positive  hardship  and  in- 
justice.   As  I  have  discussed  the  question 
at  some  length  elsewhere  (Homil.   Quart, 
vol.   iv.  pp.  214 — 221),  it  must  suffice  to 
say  here  that  the  diihculty  is  at  once  re- 
moved if  we  remember  that  although  the 
Jewish  dispensation  was  one  of   temporal 
recompenses,  yet  all  the   same  there  w  • 
judgment  hereafter.     No  doubt  the  man  Of 
God  was  punished  for  his  disobedience,  for 
inexcusable  disobedience  it  was.    It  is  quite 
true  that  he  was  solemnly  assured  that  an 
angel    had    appeared  to   revoke  his  com- 
mission, but  for  this  he  had  only  the  word 
of  a  stranger,  of  one,  too,  with  whom  he 
had  been  conmianded  ' '  not  even  to  eat." 
He  had  "  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  "  that  is  to 
say,  the  voice  of  God,  borne  in  upon  his 
soul,  forbidding  his  return,  and  the  word  of 
an  irreligious  stranger,  who  gave  no  "  sign 
the  same  day "  in  proof  of   his  mission, 
authorizing  it.      There  can   be  no   doabt 
which  he  ought  to  have  followed,  the  more 
so  as  the  command  he  had  liimself  received 
was   so  remarkably  explicit  and    decisive 
(ver.  9) ;  so  decisive  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  he  would  have  deviated  from  it, 
had  not  the  pains  of   hunger  and  thirst 
pleaded  powerfully  in    favour  of   the  pre- 
tended revelation  of  the  Bethelite  prophet. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he 
eagerly  welcomed  this  cause  for  returning. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  acquit  him  <oi 
disobedience.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that 
the  consequences  of  this  disobedience  were 
serious.   It  was  not  as  if  he  had  disregarded 
a  mere  positive  obligation,  the  only  object 
of  which  was  to  test  his  obedience  (Eawlin- 
Bon) ;  he  had  acted  in  a  way  calculated  to 
destroy  the  moral  effect  of  his  mission.    He 
had    been    employed    not  only   to  testify 
publicly  against  the  calf-worship,  but  alsc 
to  lay  the  city  and  the  new  sanctuary  of 
Jeroboam  under  an  interdict,  and  by  hig 
retium  that  interdict  lost  much  of  its  force. 
His  eating  and  drinMng,  small  matters  ia 
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themselves,  were  full  of  significance.  In- 
deed, he  did  in  one  way  precisely  •what 
Jeroboam  and  his  people  were  doing  in 
another — he  forsook  the  plain  commands  of 
God  for  the  ordinances  of  men  ;  he  listened 
to  the  tempter  and  ate  the  forbiciden  fruit ; 
and  80  it  came  to  pass  that,  instead  of  wit- 
nessing against  disoheiience,  he  himself  set 
them  the  example  of  disobedience.  It  is 
the  stoiy  of  the  Fall  over  again ;  and 
therefore  death,  the  punishment  of  the 
Fall,  bLr.^11  him.  But  before  we  say  that 
his  punishment  was  too  severe,  let  us  re- 
member what,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
primal  punishment  has  become.  It  has 
been  turned  into  a  blessing.  It  has  given 
UB  the  incarnation,  redemption,  eternal 
life.  We  forget  that  death  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  evil — is  in  reality  a  blessing.  One 
of  the  heathen  has  said  that  if  we  only 
knew  what  the  future  life  was  like,  we 
should  not  be  content  to  Hve.  To  this 
"  man  of  God  "  it  must  surely  have  been 
gain  to  die.  If  the  flesh  was  destroyed,  it 
was  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved  (1  Cor. 
T.  5).  Only  because  we  forget  that  death 
is  the  gate  of  life  do  we  complain  of  the 
seventy  of  his  doom.  And  as  to  the  lying 
prophet  who  wrought  all  this  mischief  es- 
caping retribution — wliich,  by  the  way,  he 
did  not  do,  for  assuredly  he  must  have  had 
a  life-long  remorse — it  is  overlooked  that 
the  day  of  retribution  has  not  yet  arrived. 
There  is  for  him  a  judgment  to  come.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Jew  did  not  know  of 
this — that  the  future  life  had  not  then  been 
revealed.  That  is  quite  true,  and  for  that 
very  reason  this  visitation  would  make  all 
the  deeper  impression  on  their  minds.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  man  of  God 
did  not  die  merely  or  principally  because  of 
his  sin,  but  "  that  the  works  of  God  might 
be  made  manifest  in  him."  His  death  was 
necessarv  in  order  that  his  mission  might 
not  be  altogether  mtalidated.  His  miserable 
end — as  it  must  have  seemed  to  them — 
would  surely  speak  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethel  and  to  all  Israel  and  Judah,  for  long 
years  to  come,  as  to  the  sure  vengeance 
awaiting  the  disobedient,  whether  king, 
prophet,  pnest,  or  people.  Though  dead 
"  he  cried  against  the  altar  of  Bethel." 
And  the  sacred  narrative  (vers.  26 — 32) 
affords  us  some  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
"  old  prophet "  became  penitent  for  his  sin. 
It  ifl  noteworthy  that  he  joins  his  testmiony 
to  that  of  the  man  of  God.  Thus,  this 
tragedy  extorted  even  from  liim  a  warning 
against  disobeiiience  (ver.  26),  and  a  con- 
firmation of  the  prophecy  against  the  altar 
of  Bethel  (ver.  32).] 

Ver.  25  —And,  behold,  men  passed  by, 
and  saw  the  carcase  cast  In  the  way,  and 


the  lion  standing  by  the  carcase  :  and  they 
came  and  told  it  In  the  city  where  the  old 
prophet  dwelt.  [This  was  precisely  what 
God  had  designed.  By  this  means,  the 
very  disobedience  and  death  of  the  man  of 
God  became  a  part  of  the  protest  against 
the  new  rites.  "  For  if  the  partaking  of 
food  against  the  commandment  of  God, 
though  the  result  not  of  indulgence,  but  of 
deceit,  brought  so  great  a  punishment  upon 
a  righteous  man,  what  sort  of  chastise- 
ments would  befall  those  who  had  left  God 
their  Maker  and  were  worshipping  sense- 
less images  "  (Theodoret.)] 

Ver.  26. — And  when  the  prophet  that 
brought  him  back  from  the  way  heard 
thereof,  he  said,  It  is  the  man  of  God,  who 
was  disobedient  [Heb.  rebelled ;  same  word 
as  in  ver.  21]  ttnto  the  word  [Heb. 
"mouth"  as  in  ver.  21]  of  the  Lord: 
therefore  the  Lord  hath  delivered  him 
unto  the  lion,  which  hath  torn  [Heb.  as 
marg.,  brohen.  The  word  "  is  very  expres- 
sive, for  the  lion  kills  with  one  blow  " 
(Thenins)]  and  slain  him,  according  to  the 
word  of  tixe  Lord,  which  he  spake  unto 
him. 

Ver.  27. — And  he  spake  to  his  sons,  say- 
ing, Saddle  me  the  ass.  And  they  saddled 
him. 

Ver.  28.— And  he  went  and  found  his 
carcase  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  ass  and 
the  lion  standing  by  the  carcase :  the  lion 
had  not  eaten  the  carcase  nor  torn  [Heb. 
broken,  as  in  ver.  26]  the  ass. 

Ver.  29. — And  the  prophet  took  up  the 
carcase  of  the  man  of  God,  and  laid  It  upon 
the  ass  [i.e.,  the  one  standing  by],  and 
brought  it  back  :  and  the  old  prophet  came 
to  the  city,  to  mo\im  and  to  bury  him. 
[The  mourning  is  specially  mentioned, 
because  in  the  East  professional  w.iilers 
were  and  are  employed  at  funerals.  The 
Jew,  no  less  than  the  Greek  and  Eoman, 
esteemed  it  a  great  misfortune  and  disgrace 
to  be  deprived  of  decent  burial :  Isa.  xiv.  19  ; 
Jer.  xxii.  19 ;  and  especially  2  Kings  ix. 
10.] 

Ver.  30. — And  be  laid  his  carcase  In  his 
own  grave  [Matt,  xxvii.  60.  This  was  a 
mark  of  profound  respect  (Ruth  i.  17  ;  Gen. 
xxiii.  6)]  ;  and  they  mourned  over  him,  say- 
ing, Alas,  my  brother.  [A  customary 
formula  in  lamentation  (Jer.  xxiL  18).  It 
hardly  implies  that  "  he  was  mourned  and 
buried  as  a  relative  of  the  family  "  (Biihr). 
Seeing  that  the  old  prophet  was  responsible 
for  his  death,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
less.  "  It  is  a  cruel  courtesy  to  kill  a  maa 
and  then  help  him  to  his  grave"  (Hall).] 

Ver.  31.— And  It  came  to  pass,  after  he 
bad  buried  him,  that  he  spake  to  his  sons, 
saying,  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  ma  la 
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tbe  sepulchre  [Palestine,  being  of  lime- 
stone formation,  has  a  large  number  of 
caves.  These,  enlarged  and  adapted,  -were 
everywhere  used  for  interments.  ("  The 
whole  cliffs  on  its  southern  side  [Hinnom] 
are  honeycombed  with  tombs,"  Porter).  In 
three  sides  of  the  cave  vaults  {locuJi),  each 
large  enough  to  hold  a  body,  were  recessed 
in  the  rock,  the  entrance  being  closed  by  a 
slab  of  stone  (see  Couder,  pp.  85,  96,  118, 
&c.)  In  the  so-called  "  tombs  of  the  kings  " 
and  "  prophets  "  we  have  such  sepulchres  on 
a  large  scale.  A  Paper  on  the  Tombs  of 
Palestine  wiU  be  found  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  p.  66  sqq.  It  appears  from  2  Elings 
xxiii.  17  that  a  pillar  was  erected  to  mark 
this  prophet's  resting-place]  wherein  the 
man  of  God  is  buried ;  lay  my  bones  beside 
bis  bones.  [That  is  to  say,  "  Bury  me 
in  the  cell  next  to  his  "  (Rawlinson).  But 
it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  arrange- 
ment (of  loculi)  obtained  at  this  early  period. 
The  bodies  may  have  been  in  much  closer 
contact.  See  2  Kings  xiii  21.  The  LXX. 
adds  here,  "  That  my  bones  may  be  saved 
with  his  bones ;  "  an  obvious  gloss,  founded 
on  2  Kings  xxiii.  18.  This  request  throws 
some  light  on  the  yearning  desire  of  the 
modem  Jew  to  rest  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
bodies  of  the  saints.  See  Porter,  i.  p.  145.] 
Ver.  32. — For  the  sasring  which  he  cried 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord  against  the  altar  in 
Bethel,  and  against  all  the  houses  of  the 
high  places  [At  that  time  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  two  "  high  places."  KeU 
sees  "a  prophetic  element  in  these  words." 
He  thinks  the  old  prophet  foresaw  that  such 
sanctuaries  would  be  multiplied.  Eawhnson 
gathers,  "  from  the  mention  of  the  great 
high  place  in  1  Kings  iii.  4,  that  there  were 
many  lesser  high  places  in  the  land,"  which, 
no  doubt,  was  the  case  at  the  date  of 
Solomon's  accession.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  these,  if  not  all,  would 
be  deserted  when  the  temple  was  built.  And 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
these,  as  in  the  following  words,  the  his- 
torian has  represented  the  prediction  or 
affirmation  of  the  old  prophet  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  time]  which  are  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria.  [Obviously,  these  exact 
words  cannot  have  been  used  by  the  prophet 
of  Bethel,  for  Samaria  dates  its  existence 
and  Tiame  from  the  reign  of  Omri  (1  Kings 
xvi.  24).  The  compiler  of  the  Kings  pro- 
bably found  the  term  in  the  documents 
which  he  used,  or  possibly,  as  already  sug- 
gested, translated  the  prophet's  meaning  into 
the  language  of  a  later  da^]  aliall  surely 
come  to  pass. 


Ver.  33. — After  this  thing  [calculated 
though  it  was  to  make  a  deep  impression 
and  to  furnish  a  solemn  warning]  Jeroboam 
turned  not  from  his  evU  way.  "  Some  hand 
was  found  that  durst  repair  the  altar  God 
had  rent  "  (Matthew  Henry).  According  to 
Josephus,  the  old  prophet  now  explained 
away  the  miracles  of  the  prophet  of  Judah, 
alleging  that  the  altar  had  fallen  because  it 
was  new  and  the  king's  hand  had  become 
powerless  from  fatigue  (Ant.,viii.  9,  §  1)] ,  but 
made  again  [Heb.  ''returned  and  made." 
The  tautology  is  significant.  He  returned 
not  from  his  sin,  but  returned  to  it]  of  the 
lowest  [see  on  ch.  xii.  11]  of  the  people 
priests  of  the  high  places :  whosoever  would 
[Heb.  pleased] ,  he  consecrated  [Heb.  filled 
his  hand.  In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  possibly  of  their  successors 
also,  the  portions  of  the  victim  which  were 
usually  burned  upon  the  altar,  together  with 
the  right  shoulder  or  leg,  which  was  the 
priest's  portion,  and  three  cakes  of  un- 
leavened bread,  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and 
waved  before  the  Lord  before  they  were 
offered  on  the  altar  (Exod.  xxix.  22 — 26 ; 
Levit.  viii.  25—28).  To  "fill  the  hand" 
consequently  became  a  synonym  for  con- 
secration] Mm  [It  would  almost  appear, 
from  the  extreme  readiness  with  which 
Jeroboam  ordained  bis  priests,  that  few 
candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  office. 
In  one  respect,  however,  he  exacted  more 
from  the  candidate  than  did  the  law.  For 
whereas  the  latter  required  "one  bullock 
and  two  rams "  (Exod.  xxix.  1,  Ac),  he 
demanded  one  bullock  and  seven  rams  as 
the  offering  on  consecration  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  9] ,  and  he  became  one  of  the  priests 
[Heb.  and  he  became  priests,  &c.  So  tlie 
Chaldee.  TiXX.  cai  iyiviro  leptue]  Of  the  high 
places. 

Ver.  34.— And  this  thing  [Heb.  "  in  this 
thing  :"  ■|3'^3.  Cf .  1  Chron.  vii.  23  ;  ix.  33] 
became  sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
even  to  cut  it  off,  and  to  destroy  it  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  [ch.  xv.  29.  _  The 
forfeiture  of  the  crown  would  bring  in  its 
train,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
destruction  of  his  family  (ch.  xiv.  10 — 14). 
And  we  are  taught  here  that  both  events 
are  to  be  regarded,  under  the  dispensation  of 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the 
recompenses  of  his  impiety ;  of  that  daring 
schismatic  policy  which,  in  all  its  branches, 
betrayed  acoruj'lete  disregard  of  the  terms 
of  the  covenant,  and  which  was  persevered 
in  contemptuous  defiaoM  of  ths  repeated 
warnings  of  God.] 
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Vers.  21  sqq. — The  Man  of  Ood  and  the  People  of  God.    The  morning  of  that 

fifteenth  day  of  the  eigalli  mouth,  that  black  day  in  the  HeKrew  Kalendar, 'that 
birthday  of  division,  was  hardly  more  memorable  or  eventful  than  the  evening. 
In  the  morning  the  Eetb.elites  saw  the  signs  of  the  man  of  God ;  in  the  ©veniug 
they  saw  in  him  a  ?  gn,  a  parable,  and  a  terrible  wariiing.  The  lesson  of  the 
rent  altar  and  the  rigiil  hand  was  followed  b}"-  the  lesson  of  the  lion  and  the  ass 
and  the  rigid  coi-pse.  Tmly,  of  that  day  it  might  be  truly  said,  "  The  evening  and 
the  morning  were  one  day," 

For  we  may  be  sm-e,  when  the  old  prophet  came  back  from  his  quest  of  the  body, 
and  brought  with  him  that  melancholy  burden,  swinging  across  the  ass,  the  men 
of  Bethel,  who  had  already  he^rd  fi'om  wayfarers  of  the  tragedy,  would  crowd  the 
streets  or  lanes — for  Bethel  was  probably  little  more  than  a  village — to  meet  him, 
and  would  gaze,  hushed  and  awestruck,  into  the  dumb  and  helpless  face  of  the 
man  whose  words  and  deeds  had  that  day  been  so  full  of  power.  There  was  not  a 
child  that  night  but  would  leave  liis  play  to  stare  in  silent  wonder,  or  with  v,'his- 
pered  question,  on  the  coi'pse.  Of  that  sad  funereal  procession,  the  words  which, 
near  a  thousand  years  later,  described  the  entry  of  a  Hving  Prophet  into  an 
adjoining  city,  might  justly  be  used,  "All  the  city  was  moved,  saying,  Who  ia 
this  ?  "  (Z\I;itt.  xxi.  10,)  Nor  would  the  language  which  described  the  effect  of  that 
same  Prophet's  death  a  few  days  later  be  less  applicable  here,  "  All  the  people  that 
came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  which  were  done,  smote  their 
breasts  and  retui-ned"  (Luke  xxiii.  48). 

Let  ns  now  suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  ont  the  lessons  of  thia 
narrative,  that  there  were  some  in  the  crowd — as  on  the  first  feast-day  there  may 
well  have  been — strangers  in  Bethel  (cf.  John  xiL  20  ;  Acts  ii.  5 — 11),  who  did  not 
understand  the  things  which  were  come  to  pass  there  tliat  day.  Let  us  join  them, 
as  they  go,  earned  Vi y  the  stream,  to  meet  the  body  ;  let  us  listen  to  their  questions, 
and  to  the  answers  thej'  receive.  We  shall  not  gather  all  the  truth  from  the  di^^course 
we  overhear,  but  we  shall  learn  at  all  events  one  lesson  which  this  tragedy  had  for 
the  men  of  that  time. 

Now  the  first  question  which  would  rise  to  these  strangers'  lips,  as  they 
came  ixpon  the  body,  borne  by  the  patient  ass,  which  was  the  one  terrified 
witness  of  the  catastrophe,  would  be,  "Who  is  this?"  They  think,  perhaps, 
it  is  some  peasant  who  has  been  slain  as  he  tilled  his  fields,  or  some  itinerant 
chapman  who  has  been  murdered  on  his  journey.  But  the  bystanders  speedily 
undeceive  them.  They  teU  them  that  this  is  "  a  man  of  God  who  came  from 
Judah."  His  name,  it  may  be,  is  unknown  to  them,  out  not  his  deeds.  They 
relate,  with  breatiiless  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  how  a  lew  short  hours 
ago  he  was  amongst  them;  how  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day  ne  had  con- 
fronted their  Hi'^g  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  sacrilicing,  hai  denounced  his  inno- 
vations, had  foretold  the  overthrow  of  his  poUcy  and  dynasty,  and  had  then 
wrought  wonderful  works  in  attestation  of  his  mission.  The  strangers  hsten  with 
steadily  increasing  wonderment.  Had  this  man  been  '*  a  murderer  whom  ven- 
geance suffered  not  to  live,"  or  a  sinner  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Bethel, 
they  could  have  understood  it  Such  a  one,  however  he  might  have  met  his 
end,  would  only  have  received  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds,  but  "  a  man  of  God,"  a 
man  who  wrouglit  miracles,  a  favomnte  of  Heaven  I — they  cannot  comprehend  it,  and 
they,  as  excited  as  their  informants,  hurriedly  ask  how  he  has  come  by  his  death. 

**A  Uon  slew  him,"  is  the  answer.  It  is  tiiie  no  human  eye  saw  the  deed, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  Then  they  tell  how  way- 
faring men  that  afteraoon  had  seen  a  strange  eight,  a  corpse  cast  in  the  way — 
whoae  corpse  they  knew  not — and  an  ass  and  a  lion  standing  as  joint  sentinel* 
over  it,  &c.  And  then  tlie  strangers  would  understand  that  this  man  of  God  had 
died  by  the  visitation  of  God.  Tliey  would  remember  that  the  "  teeth  of  evil 
beasts"  were  one  of  the  plagues  denoimced  in  the  law,  and  they  would  wonder,  and 
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they  would  ask,  wlaat  tliis  messenger  of  the  Most  High,  this  miracle-worker, 
eould  have  done  between  morning  and  evening  to  bring  this  terrible  judgment 
down  upon  bis  head. 

And  this  was  a  question  which  only  the  old  prophet  could  rightly  answer,  and 
he  had  answered  it  already.  He  had  told  bis  sons  and  neighbom-s  that  afternoon, 
when  first  he  heard  of  this  tragedy,  that  it  was  the  punishment  of  disobedience 
(ver.  26).  Not  improbably  be  proclaimed  it  again  to  tbe  crowd  which  awaited  hia 
return.  "  Ee  had  been  charged,"  be  would  say,  as  they  stood  gazing  on  the 
helpless  corpse,  "to  lay  our  city  under  a  ban;  be  had  been  commanded  to  eat  no 
bread,  to  drink  no  water  here.  And  he  came  back,  and  he  ate  bread  and  he  drank 
water  in  my  bouse ;  therefore  it  is  that  '  tbe  lion  hath  torn  him  and  slain  him, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord' '  (ver.  26). 

And  so  tbe  men  of  Bethel,  and  the  strangers  among  them— and  thonsands  of 
Btrangers  would  be  present  in  Bethel  at  tbat  time — would  understand  that  tbis  man, 
albeit  a  prophet,  and  a  doer  of  wondrous  works,  had  paid  tbe  penalty  of  his  partial 
disobedience  with  bis  life.  Tbey  would  perceive  tbat  God  had  not  spared  His  own 
elect  messenger.  Tbey  would  see  that  the  man  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
protest  against  Jeroboam's  wiU-worsbip,  who  had  courageously  faced  tbe  king  in 
his  might,  and  had  stood  like  an  Atbanase  against  the  world,  had  received  judg- 
ment without  mercy  when  he  overstepped  the  conmiandment  of  his  God.  And 
they  would  assuredly  be  reminded,  some  of  them  at  least,  how  sinful  and  how 
dangerous  must  be  that  departure  from  the  law  which  tbey  had  that  day  seen 
instituted  amongst  themselves.  And  as  one  by  one  they  dropped  off,  and,  deoply 
awed  and  impressed,  returned  to  their  tents  or  bootbs,  tbe  one  thought  which  above 
all  others  filled  their  minds  would  be  this— bow  sure  and  swift  and  terrible  was  the 
recompense  of  disobedience. 

But  if  these  strangers,  in  their  perplexity,  proceeded  to  make  f-^-tber  inqniries, 
M  tbey  may  well  have  done ;  if  tbey  asked  what  could  have  lea  such  a  man 
as  this  to  set  at  nought  the  plain  conamandment  of  God :  if  they  discovered 
from  the  old  prophet,  or  his  sons,  or  others,  the  circumstances  of  his  sin  ;  if  they 
learned  tbat  this  man  of  God  bad  resisted  the  entreaties  of  the  king,  had  obeyed 
his  own  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  bad  only  come  back  and  eaten  bread  on  tbe 
solemn  assurance  of  tbis  old  prophet  himself  that  an  angel  from  heaven  had  dis- 
tinctly reversed  his  commission;  if  tbey  understood  tbat  it  was  because  he  had 
taken  this  man  at  bis  word  and  trusted  to  his  good  faith,  as  they  themselves 
would  have  done  in  like  circumstances,  tbat  he  had  been  induced  to  return  ;  and 
that  because  of  this,  and  notbing  else,  tbis  ambassador  of  the  Most  INIerciful  had 
died  by  the  stroke  of  a  wild  beast,  we  may  imagine  what  their  astonishment 
and  horror  would  be  like.  "  Who  shall  dehver  us,"  tbey  would  cry,  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  this  mighty  God  ?  "  And  it  is  probable  that  at  first  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  see  wherein  his  sin  lay,  and  to  disentangle  the  right  and  the  wrong  in 
his  conduct.  They  would  say,  and  rightly,  that  he  was  much  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  It  would  seem  to  them  tbat  the  really  guilty  party  escaped 
unpunished,  whilst  his  innocent  victim  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  And  it 
is  possible  that  some  found,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  tbis  episode,  as  some  in  later 
days  have  done,  a  riddle  which  they  could  not  read.  But  its  meaning  could  not 
be  lost  upon  them  aU ;  if  it  had  been,  the  Divine  purpose  in  this  visitation  would 
have  been  defeated.  It  may  be  the  old  prophet  himself  expounded  its  lessons  ; 
it  may  be  tbat  "  such  as  set  their  heart  to  seek  the  Lord" — and  we  may  be  sure 
that  Jeroboam's  innovations  had  occasioned  the  gravest  misgivings  and  fears  in 
many  minds — found  them  out  for  themselves.  But  in  any  case  some  would  not 
be  long  in  discovering  that  these  things  were  an  allegory.  "  As  hieroglyphics," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "preceded  letters,  so  parables  were  more  ancient  than  argu- 
ments." May  we  not  add  tbat  acted  parables  were  still  more  ancient  than  spoken 
ones.  A  Tarquin,  striking  off  tbe  beads  of  the  tallest  poppies,  belongs  to  tbe 
beginnings  of  history.  Tbis  was  tbe  age  when  men  not  only  gave  signs,  but  wer* 
•ucb  themselves  (Isa.  xx.  3  ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  24 ;  Matt.  xii.  39,  40).  The  death  of  the 
"  man  of  God"  accordingly  was  a  parable,  an  object-lesson  of  the  most  impressive 
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kind  as  to  the  doom  of  the  unfaithful  people  of  God.  In  his  end,  men  might  sea 
a  fore-shadowiut?  of  their  nation's,  if  it  should  persevere  in  the  worship  of  the  calves. 
For  they  would  assni'edly  remember,  as  they  pondered  this  history,  that  as  this 
propliet  of  Judah  was  a  man  of  God,  precisely  bo  was  Israel  the  people  of  God  ('eh. 
viiL  43,  62,  66 ;  xiv.  7  ;  Levit.  xs\'i  12  ;  Deut.  xxvi  18).  As  he  was  to  other  men, 
BO  was  Israel  to  other  nations.  Was  he  elect  of  God  and  precious  ?  So  were  they. 
Had  he  a  mission  ?  So  had  they.  Had  God  spoken  to  him  ?  He  had  also  spoken 
to  them,  and  moreover,  had  given  them  a  charge  not  unlike  his.  For  it  is  to  be 
also  considered  that  God  had  plainly  spoken  to  Israel  on  this  very  subject  of  Divine 
worship.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the  Decalogue,  at  the  head  of  "  the  words  of  the 
covenant,"  stood  the  charge,  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me.  Thou  shalt 
not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,"  &c.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  here  that  these 
words  stand  side  by  side  with  the  formula, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " — the  very  words  which  Jeroboam  had  cited  in 
instituting  his  new  mode  of  worship  ;  the  very  cry  which  had  been  raised  before 
when  Israel  made  its  first  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii  8).  It  is  almost  certain,  there- 
fore, that  these  initial  words  of  the  covenant  had  been  lately  and  forcibly  recalled 
to  their  minds.  But  in  any  case  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  their  forefathers 
had  been  expressly  charged  to  make  no  simiHtude,  no  graven  or  molten  image 
(Levit.  xxvi.  1 ;  Deut.  iv.  16,  25 ;  v.  8 ;  xx^-ii.  15,  &c.)  And  this  commandment, 
too,  like  the  message  of  that  morning,  had  been  confirmed  with  signs  followmg. 
The  blackness,  darkness,  tempest,  trumpet,  fire,  aU  these  had  attested  that  revela- 
tion of  God's  win.  It  might  possibly  occur  to  some  of  their  minds,  therefore,  that 
when  the  fii-st  protest  against  a  corrupt  following  of  the  true  God  was  raised,  He 
"  gave  a  sign  the  same  day." 

Such,  then,  was  the  commandment  given  to  Israel.  It  was  as  explicit,  as  authori- 
tative as  thatwhich  this  dead  prophet  had  recently  received.  But  of  late  a  newteacher 
had  appeared  amongst  them,  ia  the  person  of  their  king,  who  presumed  to  counter- 
mand this  law  of  the  Almighty.  We  are  not  told,  indeed,  that  Jeroboam  claimed 
to  be  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  but  we  find  him  acting  as  one,  and  received  as  one. 
It  is  hardly  Likely  that  he  laid  claim  to  any  revelation  from  on  high.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  pretend  to  visions  of  angels.  It  was  his  contention  that  he  was  re- 
verting to  the  old  form  of  religion,  but  that  was  all.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  the 
great  false  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament.  Just  as  Moses  was  the  giver  of  the  law, 
just  as  Ehas  was  its  restorer,  so  was  Jeroboam  its  depraver.  Precisely  what  the 
lying  prophet  taught  the  man  of  God,  that  had  he  taught  the  people  of  God,  vix., 
that  God's  command  was  somehow  abrogated.  Prophet  of  Bethel  and  priest-king 
of  Bethel  were  alike  in  this,  that  each  met  the  Divine,  "  Thou  shalt  not,"'  with  the 
human,  "  Thou  shalt."  There  was  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  first 
inculcated  disobedience  to  but  one  command,  whilst  the  second  contravened  a 
whole  system;  but  this  very  divergence  would  make  the  parallel  all  the  more 
impressive.  "  If,"'  they  would  argue,  "  if  a  prophet,  a  doer  of  signs  and  wonders, 
died  without  mercy  because  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  brother  prophet — who 
swore  that  he  had  received  a  revelation  concerning  him — and  so  was  betrayed  into 
breaking  one  commandment,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  those  be  thought 
worthy  who  at  the  mere  word  of  their  king,  albeit  he  claimed  no  spiritual  authority, 
and  acted  from  p"H:ical  motives  o;!i.v,  reject  the  gracious  covenant  of  heaven,  con- 
firmed by  many  sigus,  and  go  after  false  gods,"  &c.  There  were  some,  no  doubt, 
would  see  in  the  corpse  borne  to  its  burial  that  day  a  foreshadowing  of  the  more 
ten-ible  judgment  then  hanging  over  their  own  heads. 

And  so  we  find  this  prophet  of  Judah  has  not  hved  or  suffered  in  vain.  His 
death,  Hko  that  of  Samson,  wrought  even  more  eflfectnally  than  his  life.  He  was 
6et  forth  as  it  were  appointed  to  death  (1  Cor.  iv.  9).  He  silently  and  unconsciously 
mirrored  forth  the  sin  and  the  pimishment  of  a  disobedient  people. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  indicate  briefly  how  the  analogy  between  man  ol 
God  and  people  of  God  received  its  completion  in  the  punishment  which  befell  the 
latter.  The  punishment  of  the  prophet  was  death  ;  of  the  people,  whc^  sin  was 
much  greater,  death  and  superadded  infamy.     We  see  thia — 
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1.  In  the  case  of  Jerohoam's  house.  For  the  family  of  the  deceiver  was  the 
first  to  suffer.  As  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  God,  "swift  retribution  "  followed 
upon  pin.  And  what  retribution  I  The  death  and  destruction  of  the  race.  He 
himself  was  smitten  of  God,  His  seed  was  suddenly  cut  off.  The  sword  of  Baasha 
was  as  swift  ad  the  lion's  paw.  Only  one  of  his  children  "came  to  the  grave." 
The  rest  were  devoured  of  beasts  and  birds.     (Cf.  ch.  xiv.  11  with  ch.  xiii.  28.) 

2.  In  the  case  of  his  intrusive  priests.  If  they  escaped  a  violent  death,  their 
remains  experienced  disgrace  worse  than  death  (ver.  2).  Here  prophet  and  priests 
stand  in  conti-ast.     The  respect  accorded  to  his  ashes  was  denied  to  theira 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  entire  people.  For  the  captivity,  foretold  in  ch.  xiv.  15, 
was  the  death  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  death-knell  of  the  people.  The  ten  tribes 
Boon  lost  their  corporate  existence.  Ajid  what  agonies  preceded  that  dissolution  I 
(See  Jer.  lii. ;  Lam.  passim;  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  cxxxvii.)  The  people  to  death,  the  land  to 
lions !     (2  Kings  xvii.  25.)     Could  the  analogy  be  much  closer  ? 

But  indeed  the  analogy  does  not  end  there.  De  te  fahula  narratur.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  has  inherited  the  place,  the  privileges,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Jewish 
people.  If  that  Church,  or  if  the  individual  Christian  be  unfaithful  or  disobedient, 
let  them  see  their  own  fate  glassed  and  pourtrayed  in  that  of  the  disobedient 
prophet.  "  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,"  &c.  "  I  will  remove  thy 
candlestick  out  of  his  place."    *'  Shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 

The  Two  Prophets.  We  have  already  considered  the  principal  lesson  which  this 
strange  history  had  for  that  time.  Let  us  now  indicate  some  of  the  lessons  which 
it  has  for  all  time.  The  text,  to  borrow  Bishop  Ridley's  phrase,  "  shall  lead  us  by 
the  hand  ; "  we  will  record  them  as  we  find  them  set  down  in  the  story.  And  first 
let  us  contemplate  the  Old  Prophet.     Observe — 

1.  It  was  the  false  prophet  that  was  old.  Age  should  bring  wisdom  (Job.  xzxii. 
7 ;  ch.  xii.  7),  and  piety.  But  see  Homiletics,  p.  225.  The  old  king  (ch.  xi.  4) 
and  the  old  prophet  alike  remind  us  that  there  is  "  no  sinner  like  an  old  sinner." 

2.  It  was  only  the  false  tencher  that  was  styled  a  prophet.  Probably  because 
he  alone  had  been  taught  in  the  schools.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  prophetical 
succession.  The  man  of  God  was  an  irregular,  though  not  self-constituted  mes- 
senger. But  observe,  when  God  employs  an  h-regular.  He  authenticates  his  mission 
with  a  sign.  And  consider,  too,  the  un worthiness  of  ministers  argues  nothing 
against  the  office  or  the  succession.     See  Art.  XXVI. 

8.  The  old  prophet  was  in  Bethel.  "  Wliere  Satan's  seat  is  "  (Rev.  ii,  8).  But 
God  had  not  tixed  the  bounds  of  his  habitation.  What  wonder  if,  like  him  who 
"pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom  "  (Gen.  xiii.  12),  he  fell  into  temptation  and  sin  ? 
The  old  prophet,  in  his  way,  has  "lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere."  He  has  remained  here  to  worship 
the  rising  sim.     Conscience  bade  him  go.     Convenience  made  him  stay. 

4.  The  old  prophet  tries  to  serve  two  masters.  Thoa<;h  Jeroboam  sets  up 
molten  images,  a  sanctuary,  a  priesthood,  he  raises  no  protest.  But  when  Jero- 
boam burns  incense  and  sacrifices,  he  does  not  sanction  the  proceeding  by  his 
presence.  But  he  compromises  the  matter  by  sending  his  sons.  "  Video  meliora 
proboque,  Deteriora  sequor."  "  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tossed  "  (James  i.  6).  The  temporiser  soon  finds  difficulties  in  his 
path.  Those  who  try  to  gain  both  worlds  generally  contrive  to  lose  both.  After  the 
conduct  of  ver.  18,  he  could  not  respect  himself;  and  after  the  prophecy  of  ver.  32, 
he  could  expect  no  advancement  from  the  king. 

6.  The  old  prophet  stoops  to  lies.  And  yet  he  was  a  true  prophet.  A  preacher 
of  righteousness,  yet  he  practised  deceit.  Baalam  has  been  called  "  a  strange 
mixture  of  a  man."  This  prophet's  character  and  conduct  were  equally  strange. 
But,  alas  I  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  men's  example  differing  widely  fi'om  their 
precept ;  to  find  insight  without  holiness,  light  without  love.  Prophetic  gifts  do 
ryot  imply  piety.     It  is  no  new  thing  for  God's  ministers  to  fall  into  sin. 

6.  The  old  prophet  slays  a  m^vn  of  God.  It  was  his  tongue,  not  the  lion's  pair« 
really  slew  a  man  more  righteous  and  better  than  he.    A  prophet  19  the  instra- 
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ment  of  a  murder  (cf.  Jolin  viii.  44).  "What  shall  he  given  unto  thee,  or  what  shall 
be  done  unto  thee,  thou  false  tongue  ?  "  (Ps.  cxx.  3.)  Let  us  take  care  lest  we  destroy 
with  our  meat  one  for  whom  Christ  died  (Bom.  xiv.  15).     Let  us  remember — 

•*  What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Man  of  God.     Observe— 

1.  The  man  of  God  believes  every  word.  He  was  not  altogether  without  excuse. 
False  prophets  were  not  as  plentiful  as  tbey  afterwards  became.  He  was  unpre- 
pared for  such  unblushing  deceit.  We  shoiald  probably  have  done  the  same.  Yet 
we  have  had  manifold  warnings  (Matt.  vii.  15 ;  xsiv.  11. ;  Acts  xx.  29  ;  1  John 
iv.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  &c.)  We  have  been  taught  that  if  "  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  us,"  it  is  at  our  peril  we  Listen  (Gal.  L  8).  We  have 
been  reminded  that  "  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light"  (2  Cor. 
xi.  14). 

2.  The  mam,  of  God  is  deceived  by  liet.  It  is  a  favourite  device  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  the  "  father  of  lies  "  (John  viii.  44),  It  was  thus  he  deceived  our  first  parents. 
That  weapon  has  answered  so  well  that  he  plies  it  again  and  again  (cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  11). 

8.  The  man  of  God  goe»  bacJe  to  Bethel.  This  faithful  and  courageous  servant, 
who  had  defied  the  king,  who  had  refused  his  dainties  and  rewards,  &c.,  does  not 
endure  to  the  end.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standetb,"  &o.  "  Whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law  and  offend  in  one  point  he  is  guilty  of  all,"  because  he  is  gtiiity 
of  disobedience.  "  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought."  The  commands  of  God 
must  be  kept  in  their  entirety. 

4.  The  man  of  God  is  denounced  by  the  prophet.  Tliose  who  lead  us  into  sin 
are  the  first  to  tax  us  with  it  aftei-wards.  The  deceiver  turns  upon  his  victim.  We 
get  scant  comfort  from  companions  in  sin.  "  What  is  that  to  us  ?  See  thou  to 
that "  (Matt,  xxvii.  4). 

6.  The  man  of  God  Jieara  hit  doom  in  silenoe.  '*  He  was  speechless."  "  I  be- 
came dumb  and  opened  not  my  month,  for  it  was  thy  doing."  "  Being  convicted 
by  their  own  conscience  "  (John  viii.  9). 

6.  The  man  of  God  dies  without  mercy.  Though  a  prophet,  the  teeth  of  an  evil 
beast  avenge  his  disobedience.  Judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God  (1  Pet.  iv.  17). 
The  teacher  shall  receive  the  greater  condemnation  (James  iii.  1).  "  Many  stripes  " 
are  for  those  who  knew  and  did  not.     "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

7.  Yet  his  corpse  is  not  m,angled  or  dishonoured.  It  was  partly  for  our  admoni- 
tion that  he  died.  He  was  ordained  to  be  a  sign  to  that  generation.  Therefore, 
though  deceived,  he  was  not  forsaken.  The  lion  and  the  ass  keep  watch  over  his 
remains.  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  "A  bone 
of  him  shaU  not  be  broken."  "Let  no  man  move  his  bones"  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18). 
His  honourable  funeral  (cf.  Isa.  Hii.  9 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  60)  and  the  respect  subse- 
quently paid  him  show  that  he  was  no  castaway. 

And  now  that  we  have  considered  the  prophet  of  Bethel  and  the  prophet  of 
Judah  separated  by  deceit  and  death,  let  us  see  them  for  a  moment  reunited. 

1.  In  their  testimony.  For  to  the  witness  of  the  man  of  God  against  the  altar 
of  Bethel  was  added  the  unwilling,  and  therefore  powerful,  witness  of  the  old  pro- 
phet (ver.  82).  Jeroboam  has  gained  nothing  by  the  death  of  the  man  who  had 
denounced  him  and  his  rites.  Though  dead,  he  speaks,  and  speaks  as  he  could 
never  have  done  in  life.  And  now  "one  of  themselves,  even  a  pr<iphet  of  th^ir 
own,"  has  been  constrained  to  echo  and  enforce  his  testmiony.  The  king  has  now 
the  testimony  of  two  unimpeachable  witnesses  against  his  impious  proceedings. 

2.  In  their  grave.  "  Lay  my  bones  beside  his  bones.''  Like  Balaam,  this  old 
prophet  would  "  die  the  death  of  the  righteous."  "  Gather  not  my  soul  witli  sin- 
ners "  (Pea.  xxvi.  9)  is  his  cry.  "  Sit  auima  mea  cvmt  illo."  He  wiU  take  his 
ehance  with  the  man  of  God  rather  than  with  the  king.  "  I  had  rather  be,"  says 
one,  "  with  Origen  wherever  he  is  than  with  Justinian  and  Theodora  wherever  thej 
an."    "  In  death  they  were  not  divided."  " 
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But  how  different  tlieir  lot  in  life.  The  deceived  dies  ;  the  deceiver  lives.  The 
Hon  "which  slew  the  comparatively  innocent  man  of  God  would  not  touch  the  lying 
prophet  Though  old,  he  is  spared  to  ^ow  older,  while  the  other's  sun  went  down 
at  noon.  What  an  illustration  this  of  the  strange  confusion  of  this  present  life 
(cf  Pss.  Ixix.,  Ixxiii.,  &c)  ;  what  a  proof  of  a  life  to  come,  where  each  shall  receive 
his  just  recompense  of  reward  I  "?o  the  Jew,  suckled  in  a  creed  of  temporal  rewards 
&c.,  this  history  would  present  some  anxious  problems,  all  of  which  are  clear  giuco 
oxir  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  *'  brought  life  and  imniortahty  to  lighi," 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  11 — 19. — TJie  Old  Serpent  again.  As  the  ways  of  the  serpent  are  tortuonB 
80  are  those  of  Satan.  If  he  cannot  effect  his  purposes  by  mo^^ng  in  one  direction 
he  will  move  in  another,  and  thus  by  crooked  waj's  he  advances  (Isa.  xxvii.  1 ;  Psa. 
oxxv.  5).  He  had  already  tempted  the  man  of  God  by  means  of  the  schismatic 
king,  and  failed ;  his  next  work  is  to  see  what  influence  an  old  prophet  may  hav« 
upon  him.  So  versatile  are  his  devices  that  it  is  our  wisdom  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert.  Observe  the  adxoitness  with  which  he  lays  his  plans.  His  astuieness  ia 
seen — 

L  In  choosing  his  instrximkkts.  These  were — 1.  *' The  sons  of  the  old  prophet** 
(1)  They  were  near  the  altar.  Whether  by  the  contrivance  of  Satan,  or  that, 
finding  them  there,  he  made  them  his  tools,  is  not  revealed.  Or  whether  they  were 
there  out  of  curiosity,  or  sympathy  with  the  apostasy,  is  not  revealed.  But  they 
were  there — on  the  devil's  ground.  We  must  keep  from  that  if  we  would  escape 
inischiefl  (2)  They  were  witnesses  of  the  words  and  works  of  God.  So,  might  have 
been  rebuked  for  sympathy  with  evil  and  admonished  to  separate  themselves  from 
il  They  also  saw  the  way  the  man  of  God  took  in  retuniing  to  Judah.  (3)  They 
lost  no  time  in  reporting  to  their  father,  urged,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  by 
Satan.  We  cannot  always  tell  when  we  are  prompted  by  the  devil,  or  when  he  uses 
Iw  his  purposes  our  natural  promptings.  We  should  pray  God  to  spare  us  the 
humiliation  of  serving  Satan's  purposes.  2.  The  old  prophet  himself,  (1)  He  was 
an  *'  old  "  prophet,  or  had  been  a  prophet  in  the  old  time  before  the  apostasy  of 
Jeroboam.  Probably  he  had  backslidiienfrom  God  ;  for,  though  he  did  not  appear 
»t  Bethel,  he  allowed  his  sous  to  be  there.  Had  he  not  lost  his  old  fire  would  he 
not  have  lifted  his  voice  against  the  national  sin  ?  Backsliders  from  God  become 
tile  devd's  dupus.     (2j  The  energy  of  Satan  is  seen  in  the  promptness  of  this  old 

Prophet's  action.  He  quickly  got  information.  He  lost  no  time  in  the  pursuit. 
he  sluggishness  of  age  was  shaken  off  under  the  excitement  of  the  devil's  spur. 
(8)  But  what  was  the  old  man's  motive?  Probably  the  desire  to  display  that  hospi- 
tality which  the  Easterns  cidtivated  so  carefully,  mingled  with  a  cm-iosity  to  know 
more  about  the  wonders  the  man  of  God  was  commissioned  to  discover.  But 
Satan's  motive  was  very  different.  Beware  that  your  motives  become  not  subser- 
vient to  those  of  the  deviL     Let  your  motives  be  pure  and  godly. 

II.  In  using  them.  1.  See  the  stratagem  in  Eden,  repeated.  (1)  Had  Sataa 
tempted  Eve  in  his  proper  character  he  would  have  failed  (1  Tim.  xi.  14).  So  the 
man  of  God  was  proof  against  the  sohcitations  of  the  king  whom  he  discerned  to  be 
the  *'  man  of  sin  "  of  his  time.  (2)  Satan  therefore  concealed  himself  under  the  sleek, 
hiBtrous  form  of  a  serpent,  and  deceived  our  mother.  Then  transfen-ing  himself  to 
the  fallen  Eve,  under  her  lovely  disguise,  overcame  Adam.  So,  enshrining  himself 
in  the  old  prophet,  he  vanquished  the  "man  of  God."  Beware  of  Satan's  disgmses. 
Especially  beware  of  the  religious  devil,  (b)  The  offence,  again,  was  eating.  In 
Eden  it  was  eating  the  forbidden  thing.  Note  :  The  place  may  be  right,  the  thing 
wrong.  At  Bethel  it  was  eating  in  the  forbidden  place.  Note  :  The  thing  may  be 
right,  the  place  wrong.  2.  See  the  spirit  of  the  devil.  (1)  The  spirit  of  cruelty. 
The  old  prophet  knew  that  the  man  of  God  was  forbidden  to  eat  in  Bethel,  yet 
he  importuned  bim  to  eat  bread  with  him.  Cruelty  is  no  less  real  because 
sheathed  in  professions  of  kindness.  Over-indulgent  parents  are  their  children'* 
cruelest  enemies.    (2)  The  spirit  of  treachery.    The  man  of  God  had  refased  a  king; 
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will  he  withstand  a  prophet  ?  (Jer.  xxiii.  18 ;  Amos  ii.  11.)  (3)  The  spirit  of  lies 
(ver.  18).  Now  is  Satan  transformed  into  an  angel  of  Hght.  Could  the  old  prophet 
have  been  himseK  thus  deceived  ?  He  deceived  the  man  of  God.  Beware  of  the 
devil  of  hospitality.  Perhaps  the  man  of  God  the  more  readily  yielded  being  weak 
with  fatigue  and  fastiag  (compare  Matt.  iv.  2 — 1).  No  example,  save  that  of  Jesus 
may  be  followed  imphcitly. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  20 — 22. — TJie  Voice  of  Reproof.  No  man  of  God  wiU  deliberately  sin 
against  God  (John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  ui.  9  ;  v.  18).  But  the  good  are  liable  to  be 
surpiised  or  deceived  into  transgression  (James  i.  13 — 15 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2).  We  must 
be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  *' wiles"  and  "depths"  of  Satan.  For  lack  of 
vigilance  this  man  of  God  fell  into  the  snare,  and  we  see  here  how  he  was 
reproved. 

I.  He  sinned  against  the  word  of  Jehovah.  1.  This  is  evident  upon  the  face 
of  the  narrative,  ^i)  He  came  out  of  Judah  "by  the  word  of  Jehovah."  Cried 
against  the  altar  at  Bethel  "  in  the  word  of  Jehovah."  Gave  the  sign  upon  the  altar 
"by  the  word  of  Jehovah"  (vers.  1,  2,  6).  (2)  He  professed  that  his  instructions 
not  to  eat  in  Mount  Ephraim,  but  to  return  to  Judah  by  another  road,  were  by  the 
same  word.  Professed  to  the  king  (ver.  9) ;  to  the  old  prophet  (ver.  17).  2.  Bui 
could  not  God  revoke  or  modify  His  word  ?  (1)  Certainly.  He  did  so  to  Abraham 
(see  Gen.  xxiL  11,  12).  What  had  been  might  be.  (2)  Upon  the  recognition  of 
this  principle  the  old  prophet  proceeded,  and  so  far  was  the  man  of  God  from  dis- 
puting it  that  he  was  taken  in  the  snare  (vers.  18,  19).  3.  Whereiti,  then,  was  hie 
fault  ?  The  revocation  here  came  not  with  the  evidence  of  the  command.  The 
command  was  imm;diately  from  "  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  21).  The  revoca- 
tion came  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  the  old  prophet.  Note :  We  are  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  use  of  reason  in  reUgion.  (2)  Faith  in  the  word  of  the  Lord 
must  be  implicit.  The  Bible  is  that  word.  The  evidence  that  it  is  such  is  con- 
clusive— external,  internal,  collateral.  (3)  Other  voices  must  not  be  allowed  to 
replace  this.  The  voice  of  "  nature,"  of  "  reason,"  of  the  "  Church."  We  listen 
impUcitly  to  these  at  our  peril 

II.  By  the  word  of  Jehovah  he  was  reproved.  1.  This  came  to  the  man 
of  God  himself.  (1)  The  reading  of  the  text  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it 
came  to  the  old  prophet.  The  words  IQ^tiTl  IJi'S  here  rendered,  "  who  brought  bim 
back,"  are  in  verse  23  construed,  "whom  he  had  brought  back,"  and  might  be 
80  construed  here.  Josephus  asserts  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  here  came  to  the 
man  of  God;  and  so  does  the  Arabic.  In  the  26th  verse  we  are  assured  by  the 
old  prophet  that  this  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the  man  of  God.  (2)  According  to 
this  view  it  was  "  Jehovah  "  who  "  ciied  imto  the  man  of  God,"  viz.,  from  heaven 
as  He  called  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  11).  So,  coming  to  himself,  as  the  command 
did  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  not  to  weigh  contradictory  testimonies  from  the 
old  prophet,  but  was  left  wtliout  a  doubt.  God  brings  home  sin  with  demonstra- 
tion. 2.  It  ca/me  to  him  in  the  ripeness  of  his  transgression.  (1)  "  As  they  sat  at 
table."  Conscience  reproves  the  sinner  in  the  very  act  of  sin.  This  is  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  soul.  But  here  was  an  external  voice  to  which  the  internal 
voice  responded.  Conscience  responds  to  the  word  or  law  of  God.  (2)  It 
came  to  all  who  were  at  the  table.  To  the  old  prophet  as  well  as  to  the 
man  of  God.  His  conscience,  too,  would  respond  to  the  voice  of  God.  To  the 
sons  of  the  old  prophet,  if  present,  there  would  also  be  a  voice.  What  wiU 
our  emotions  be  when  in  the  day  of  judgment  all  the  mischief  to  which  we  hr.ve 
been  accessories  will  be  discovered  ?  3.  It  was  terribly  severe.  (1)  He  is  doomed 
to  die.  "  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  briugeth  forth  death."  We  all  die  in  conse- 
quence of  sin  entailed.  But  here  is  an  actual  "sin  imto  death"  (1  John  v.  16). 
(2)  He  is  doomed  to  die  abroad.  The  mention  of  his  carcase  not  coming  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  imphed  a  violent  death  away  from  home.  Possibly  th« 
manner  of  his  death  may  have  been  made  known  to  him  (compare  ver.  26  ;  ch.  xx. 
86).  The  word  of  God  is  not  violated  with  impimity.  What  will  be  the  oaM  ol 
those  who  seldom  take  pains  to  consult  itT — J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  23 — 29. — The  Visitation  of  Judgment.  The  man  of  God  from  Judah, 
deceived  by  the  old  prophet  of  Ephraim,  ate  and  drank  in  that  land  of  apostasy. 
This  was  a  disobedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  a  complicity  in  the  abouiina- 
tions  he  was  sent  to  denounce.  For  this  he  heard  the  Divine  voice  of  reproof, 
and  went  lorth  to  sufifer  accordingly,  as  detailed  in  the  text. 

L  The  sequel  veeified  a  remarkable  prophecy.  1.  Review  the  prophecy. 
(1)  Ver.  22.  He  was,  therefore,  doomed  to  die  away  from  his  home ;  and, 
presumably,  by  violence.  (2)  With  what  solemn  feelings  would  he  see  his  ass 
saddled  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  journey  1  Ought  not  our  feelings  also  to 
be  solemn  to  whom  death  is  certain,  though  the  moment  and  the  manner  be 
unknown  ?  2.  Note  the  fulfilment.  (1)  Vers.  29,  30.  He  was  met  and  slain  by 
a  Hon,  and  his  corpse  was  cast  in  the  way.  There  was  a  spectacle  for  all 
passengers !  What  an  evil  thing  is  sin  I  (2)  Thus  suffered  for  disobedience  a 
*'  man  of  God."  The  sanctity  of  his  profession  did  not  protect  him  from  sin, 
neither  can  it  protect  him  from  punishment.  So  neither,  the  dignity  of  his  oflBce. 
So  neither,  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  God  (see  1  Cor.  is.  27  ;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
5,  6).  (3)  Judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God,  but  falls  more  terribly  upon  the 
wicked  (1  Peter  iv.  17,  18).  They  may  well  tremble  before  "  Him  that  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  heU."  (4)  The  man  of  God  came  not  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers,  yet  was  mourned  over  by  one  ^  ho  had  been  a  snare  to  him,  but  to  whom 
he  had  been  made  a  blessing.     There  are  strange  reciprocities. 

II.  The  fulfilment  was  attended  by  remarkable  sions.  1.  Miracle  eon- 
trolled  the  instincts  of  animals.  (1)  The  Hon  was  moved,  not  by  thirst  for  prey, 
but  by  revenge.  But  this  revenge  was  the  Lord's.  The  animal  had  suffered 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  the  man  of  God.  (2)  Instinct  was  otherwise  controlled. 
For  here  were  the  Hon  and  the  ass  together  watching  the  carcase.  The  ass  did 
not  fly  from  the  face  of  the  Uon  ;  neither  did  the  lion  molest  the  ass.  (3)  Nor  was 
this  strange  witnessing  the  accident  of  a  momentary  sui-prise.  It  was  maintained 
while  certain  passengers,  who  first  observed  it,  journeyed  to  the  city  and  reported  it ; 
and  until,  in  consequence,  the  old  prophet,  divining  its  import,  came  upon  the 
scene.  2.  Here  let  us  admire  the  Divine  resources.  (1)  He  that  moved  upon  the 
instincts  of  the  Hon  and  the  ass  was  the  same  who  made  the  representatives  of  the 
animal  creation  defile  before  Adam  to  receive  their  names;  who  brought  them 
into  the  ark  of  Noah  ;  resti'ained  the  lions  from  injuring  Daniel ;  the  same  who,  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh,  dwelt  among  the  wild  beasts  in  the  wUdemess,  and  who  con- 
trolled the  movements  of  fishes  in  the  depths  (Mark  L  13 ;  Matt.  xvii.  27  ;  Luke  v. 
4 — 7).  This  power  over  the  instincts  of  the  Uon  and  ass  is  but  a  sample  of  cor- 
responding dominion  over  every  department  of  nature.  And  the  resources  of  this 
power  are  the  resources  of  justice  and  mercy.  8.  But  what  is  the  mystical  mean- 
ing of  the  signs  f  (1)  The  death  of  the  man  of  God  was  judgment  for  his  com- 
phcity  with  the  sin  of  Ephraim  in  eating  and  drinking  in  that  poUuted  place.  So  it 
was  the  last  of  the  series  of  warnings  to  Jeroboam  before  the  abandonment  of  his 
house  to  desti-uction  (see  ver.  33).  (2)  The  hon  that  inflicted  the  penalty  was  the 
symbol  of  Judah,  of  its  royalty,  and  especially  of  Shiloh,  in  whom  that  royalty  cul- 
minated. Hence  Messiah  is  described  as  the  "  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (see 
Gen.  xUx.  9, 10  ;  Rev.  v.  5).  Of  this  glorious  Lion,  Josiah  was  to  be  a  type.  Messiah 
visits  the  sin  of  Ephraim  in  the  apostasy  of  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  the  sin  of  Judah 
for  complicity  in  its  abominations  (see  Ilusea  v.  14).  So  in  like  manner  will  He 
strike  down  the  forms  of  apostasy  extant  in  these  latter  tmies.  (3)  The  ass  was 
the  symbol  of  issachar  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15)  ;  but  not  of  Judah  ;  for  it  is  diilicult  to 
justify  the  translation  in  verse  11,  which  is  better  rendered,  "  and  him  shall 
the  peoples  obey ;  binding  up  the  shoots  of  the  vine,  and  the  branches  of  the 
choice  vine."  (4)  As  the  ass  stood  as  a  witness  of  this  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  then  carried  the  carcase  away  to  be  buried,  so  "  Baasha, 
the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issachar,"  destroj'ed  and  put  out  of  sight 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  fulfilhng  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (ch.  xv. 
27 — 30).  How  manifold  is  the  wisdom  of  God  I  How  deep  are  EUs  judgments  I — 
J.  A.M. 
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Vers.  30 — 84. — The  Law  of  Extremity.  God  has  made  us  free  to  choose  or 
refuse  good  or  evil  Will  cannot  be  coerced  and  yet  be  free  ;  coercion  here,  tbere- 
fore,  woxild  be  destruction.  But  while  God  does  not  compel  us  to  choose  the 
right.  He  induces  by  gracious  promises,  and  admonishes  by  alternative  penalties. 
Still  we  remain  free  to  elect  the  good  with  its  blessii  gs,  or  the  evil  with  its  entail- 
ments of  misery.  But  so  loth  is  He  to  see  His  creatures  wretched  that  He  has 
opened  a  way  of  repentance  and  reformation  for  sinners.  In  this,  mercy  is  carried 
to  the  extreme  limit  which  consists  with  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  which  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  order  and  harmony  of  righteousness.  At  this  point  there 
comes  in  the  law  of  extremity ;  and  the  sinner  passing  it  has  to  enconnter  "judg- 
ment without  mercy." 

I.  The  old  peophet  sought  meecy.  1.  His  conduct  expressed  repentance.  (1) 
He  went  out  for  the  corpse  of  the  man  of  God,  and  brought  it  to  his  home,  dis- 
cerning the  hand  of  God  in  the  judgment.  Looking  now  upon  that  ghastly  form  of 
death  he  saw  his  own  sad  work.  He  had  caused  a  mischief  he  could  not  now 
repair.  How  inadequately  men  estimate  beforehand  the  consequences  of  their 
wrong-doing  !  (2)  He  decently  interred  the  body  in  his  own  grave.  This  was  the 
only  reparation  now  within  his  power  for  the  injury  he  had  caused.  But  how 
inadequate!  TMiat  a  bitter  thought !  (3)  He  "  mourned  over  him,  saying,  Alas, 
my  brother  I''  This  exclamation  (TIN  MH)  was  the  refrain  of  a  lamentation  (see 
Jer.  sxii.  18).  "Ward,  in  his  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos,"  gives  two 
specimens  of  such  lamentations.  There  are  frequent  allusions  to  these  in  the  prophets 
(see  Jei.  xxx.  7 ;  Ezek.  vi.  11 ;  Joel  L  15  ;  Amos  v.  16, 17 ;  Rev.  xviii  10—19).  With 
the  old  prophet  this  was  more  than  a  conventional  mourning.  He  mourned  for  him- 
self before  God.  2.  His  conduct  also  expressed  faith.  (1)  He  commanded  his  sons, 
when  he  died,  to  lay  his  bones  Leside  those  of  the  man  of  God.  He  beheved  him 
to  be  a  man  of  God  in  reality,  notwithstanding  this  single  act  of  disobedience  for 
which  he  had  suffered  death.  There  are  '*  sins  imto  death,"  viz.,  of  the  body, 
which  do  not  involve  the  final  death  of  tlie  soul.  He  desired  to  be  with  him  in 
the  resurrection.  The  concern  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  disposition  of  their 
bodies  after  death  arose  out  of  their  faith  in  a  resurrection  (see  Gen.  L  24 — 26; 
Eiod.  xiii.  19 ;  Heb.  xL  22 ;  see  also  2  Kings  xiii.  20,  21).  (2)  He  gave  as  the 
reason  of  his  command  the  faith  he  had  in  the  certainty  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
man  of  God  (ver.  32).  And  in  further  testimony  of  hie  faith  put  an  inscription  on 
Ihe  tomb  (see  2  Kings  xxiii  17).  He  desired  to  be  associated  in  death  with  the 
denouncers  of  Jeroboam's  sin  rather  than  with  those  involved  in  that  sin.  Nor 
would  he  be  identified  in  the  judgment  with  perverters  of  true  worship.  (3)  By 
ihis  faith  his  bones  were  spared  when  those  of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  Jeroboam 
were  burnt  upon  the  altar  by  Josiah  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  19).  By  a  corresponding 
faith  shall  we  be  saved  from  the  judgments  of  the  more  iliustrious  Sou  of  David 
upon  the  man  of  sin  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 

II.  But  Jeroboam  encounteeed  the  extremttt  op  wrath.  1.  He  disregarded 
the  goodness  of  Ood,  (1)  The  conditional  promises  by  the  hand  of  Ahijah  were 
Yery  gracious  (ch.  xi.  87 — 39).  What  a  magnificent  opportunity  he  had  I  But  he 
missed  it.  (2)  Wliat  opportunities  have  we  wasted  ?  Who  can  estimate  their 
value?  No  opportunit}^  of  glorifying  God  should  escape  us.  2.  He  disregarded 
his  remonstrances.  (1)  The  judgments  upon  Rehoboam  were  lessons  to  him. 
The  same  God  who  in  them  visited  the  sins  of  Solomon  had  also  set  him  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel,  and  would  deal  with  him  upon  the  same  principles.  But  he 
sinned  against  this  admonition.  (2)  Then  came  the  warning  from  the  man  of  God 
at  the  altar.  That  God  was  in  this  warning  was  left  without  doubt  by  the  signs 
(vers.  3 — 'B).  These  staggered  him  for  a  moment;  but  tliere  was  no  true  repentance. 
(3)  Then  came  the  final  warning  in  the  death  of  the  man  of  God  for  being  impli- 
cated, though  by  a  deception,  in  his  sin.  This  also  was  shown  to  be  from  God  by 
miraculous  signs  (ver.  64).  But  this  also  he  disregarded  (ver.  83).  (4)  Now, 
therefoiB,  the  law  of  extremity  must  take  its  course.  He  and  his  house  are  devoted 
to  destruction  (ver.  84).  This  last  warning  was  written  in  letters  of  blood.  God 
gave  it  to  Him  at  the  expense  of  Hia  own  servant.    And  He  warns  us  at  the  expeoM 
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of  His  own  Son  ;  and  if  we  finally  reject  Clarist  the  extremity  of  mercy  ifi  spumed, 
and  we  must  encounter  the  extremity  of  wrath. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  18,  19. — Lead  u*  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  ua  from  evil.     The 

miraculous  element  in  tliis  chapter  is,  with  manj-,  a  reason  for  its  rejection.  The 
same  reason  miglit  lead  us  to  reject  the  story  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  deny  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  revelation.  If  miracles  and  signs  ever  occurred  they 
would  be  likely  to  do  so  at  the  time  described  in  this  chapter.  Idolatrous  practices 
were  being  set  up.  Many  who  had  been  woi^hippers  of  Jehovah  had  been  seduced. 
"Worldly  poUcy,  social  influences,  moral  enervation,  following  on  the  extravagant 
prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  an  inherent  tendency  to  sensuous  worship,  were 
all  combining  to  induce  the  people  to  put  away  aU  belief  in  Jehovah.  Then,  if 
ever,  He  would  fitly  reveal  His  power,  as  He  did  at  tie  later  crisis  when  Elijah 
faced  the  fe,lse  prophets  on  Carmel.  The  effect  on  Jeroboam  was  nil,  but  the 
godless  had  warning,  and  the  secret  worshippers  of  the  Lord  still  left  in  Israel  were 
encouraged.  The  story  of  the  temptation  and  faU  of  this  prophet,  who  at  least 
dehvered  one  message  with  fideHty,  is  tragic  and  suggestive.  Aiier  reading  it  we 
have  left  with  us  the  following  thoughts: 

I.  That  a  sTRO>fo  temptation  had  been  resisted.  Jeroboam  had  failed  to 
reach  the  propliet  by  violence,  but  resolved  to  overcome  him  by  craft.  Terrible  as 
had  been  the  effect  of  Jehovah's  wrath  (ver.  4),  the  king's  conscience  was  not 
stirred.  His  heart  was  not  touched,  though  his  arm  was  withered.  Hence  he  did 
not  ask  the  prophet  to  pray  that  his  sin  might  be  forgiven,  but  that  his  arm  might 
be  restored.  Immediately  after,  with  a  show  of  civility  and  gratitude,  he  invited 
him  to  his  house.  Clearly  this  was  not  in  order  to  honour  the  prophet,  but  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  his  message.  The  people  had  heard  it,  and  had  been  raoved 
by  it ;  but  if  they  saw  the  messenger  going  down  in  seeming  friendship  with  their 
kinc,  this  would  diminish,  perhaps  destroy,  the  effect  of  his  words.  Lest  thia 
shuuld  happc  n,  the  prophet  had  been  forbidden  to  enter  any  house.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  Jehovah,  he  was  to  show  that  God  would  not  dwell  amongst  the  people. 
Firmly,  therefore,  he  rejected  the  invitation  of  the  king,  saying,  "  K  thou  wilt 
give  me  half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee,  neither  wOl  I  eat  bread  noi 
drink  water  in  this  place,"  4c.  The  temptation  was  resisted  ;  the  victory  won. 
Give  iUustrations  of  similar  moral  conquests.  A  young  man  tempted  to  impurity 
says,  "  How  can  I  do  tliis  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  "  Another  site 
silent  among  the  scorners.  and  cannot  be  induced  to  join  or  smile  with  them,  &o. 
There  are  times  when  we  are  specially  able  to  resist :  e.g.,  when  we  come  fresh  from 
the  influences  of  a  Christian  home  ;  when  we  are  feeling  the  impression  of  an  earnest 
sermon ;  when  we  are  made  serious  by  the  death  of  a  dear  fidend.  Under  such 
influences  many  obey  the  command,  "  Kesist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you  I  " 

II.  That  a  new  temptation  was  auccESSFUL.  (Eead  vers.  11 — 19.)  (1)  WJiat 
taere  the  motives  of  this  old  prophet  of  Bethel  t  Probably  he  was  not  a  false 
prophet,  though  these  existed ;  as  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  as  Judas  among  the 
apostles-  Nor  must  he  be  charged  with  the  malignant  wish  to  biing  this  man  to 
ilia  death-  Picture  him  as  one  who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  but  did  it  not.  He  had 
been  sUent,  instead  of  protesting  against  the  impiety  of  Jeroboam,  and  now  felt 
rebuked  by  thia  daiing  stranger.  To  entertain  him  might  reinstate  him  in  his  own 
good  opinion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Hence  he  gives  the  invitation,  and 
when  it  is  resisted  another  sign  of  his  moral  decadence  appears,  and  he  tells  a  he 
about  receiving  a  message  from  the  Lord.  (2)  How  canne  thia  temptation  to 
Mucceed .'  Not  improbably  there  was  some  self-complacency  in  one  who  had  just 
resisted  the  king  successfully,  and  a  sense  of  false  security  which  is  indicated  by  his 
resting  under  the  terebinth  instead  of  pressing  on  homewards.  Observe  here — L 
The  conquest  of  one  evil  may  only  bring  on  the  assault  of  another  ;  e.g.^  when 
sensuahty  is  repressed,  scepticism  may  arise  and  prevail.  We  sometimes  forget 
that  it  is  not  a  momentary  but  a  Ufe-long  conflict  we  have  to  wage.  If  the 
Egyptians  are  drowned,  the  Amorites  and  Canaauites  await  us.  A  gross  sin  faUs 
lo  conquar  us,  but  a  subtle  sin  may  lead  us  to  bitter  bondage.    We  can  neyer  »ay 
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to  our  Boul,  "  Take  thine  ease ;  "  but  always,  and  everywhere,  must  listen  to  the 
eommand,  "  Watch,  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation."  2.  Lingering  near 
tcenea  of  temptation  may  imperil  us  fatally.  Had  the  prophet  not  rested  he  might 
not  have  been  overtaken,  but  would  have  r rnssed  the  border  line  of  the  two  krag- 
doms.  As  the  moth  flutters  round  the  canale,  so  do  some  hover  about  sin.  They 
read  of  vices  which  they  think  they  would  never  commit,  and  choose  associatea 
unlike  what  they  mean  to  be,  and  yet  dare  to  pray,  •*  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
He  who  "  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,"  as  one  half  inclined  to  join  them,  may  at 
last  "  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorners,"  as  one  who  has  united  with  them.  "  Avoid 
it,  pass  not  by  it,"  &c.  (Prov.  tii.  15). 

III.  That  a  tefvial  act  of  disobedience  was  a  obbat  sin.  It  seemed  • 
small  offence  to  go  home  with  a  brother  prophet ;  but  observe  that  he  was  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  not  really  deceived  by  that  lie  about  the 
angel's  message.  He  knew  that  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  any  house,  and  that  the 
reason  for  that  inhibition  was  weighty  :  he  knew  further  that  God  would  not 
contradict  Himself,  or  alter  His  command,  yet  his  sensuous  wish  for  food  and  rest 
prevailed.  An  act  may  seem  trifling,  but  the  principle  involved  in  it  may  be 
momentous.  So  it  was  in  Eden.  To  eat  the  fruit,  or  to  leave  it  untouched,  might 
appear  a  question  of  small  consideration  ;  but  man's  decision  of  it,  "  brought  death 
into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe."  It  is  in  trifles  that  we  test  the  willingness  ot  our 
children's  obedience.  If  they  refuse  to  do  an  unimportant  act  because  to  do  it 
would  be  to  disobey  us,  we  are  more  satisfied  with  their  sensitive  loyalty  than  if 
the  act  were  notoriously  evil.  To  sin  for  the  sake  of  a  passing  pleasure  is  morally 
worse  than  to  sin  for  the  sake  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  temptation  is  less. 

IV.  That  a  tragic  punishment  was  inflicted.  (Bead  vers,  23 — 25.)  Note  the 
points  which  marked  out  this  event  as  the  result  of  God's  displeasure,  and  not  of 
accident ;  e.g.,  that  it  was  foretold  (vers.  21,  22),  and  that  the  Uon  did  not  kiU  the 
ass,  nor  eat  the  dead  body.  Show  how  Jesus  Christ  used  the  judgments  of  God,  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  purposes  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Sin 
merits  punishment.  "  We  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth, 
against  them  which  commit  such  things,"  &c.  (Rom.  ii.  2 — 5).  In  the  consciousness 
of  frequent  disobedience  let  the  prayer  arise,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
— A.R. 

Vers.  20 — 22. — TTie  Disobedient  Prophet.  The  "  old  prophet,"  though  here  em- 
ployed as  the  medium  of  a  Divine  message,  had  acted  falsely  towards  his  "  brother  " 
("he  lied  unto  him,"  ver.  18).  The  fact  that  he  was  content  to  remain  in  the  land 
under  the  rule  ot  Jeroboam  was  against  him.  As  the  Levites  had  been  supplanted  by 
a  base  priesthood,  so  the  prophets  in  Israel  would  seem  to  be  a  degenerate  ra-^e.  It 
rnust  have  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  the  remorse  the  "  man  of  God  "  felt,  that 
the  prophet  who  had  dealt  so  treacherously  with  him  should  be  commissioned  to 
pronounce  the  Divine  sentence  on  his  transgression.  His  case  seems  altogether  a 
hard  one.     How  shall  we  explain  it  ?     Wliat  lessons  does  it  teach  ? 

I.  The  inflexibility  of  a  Divine  comjiand.  The  command  had  been  given 
clearly  and  positively  (ver.  9),  and  He  who  gave  it  had  in  no  way  revoked  it.  The 
reasons  for  it  remained  as  they  were.  The  man  of  God  greatly  erred  in  giving 
more  weight  to  the  report  of  an  angeUo  message  deUvered  to  another  than  to  the 
clear  voice  of  "  the  word  of  the  Lord"  in  hie  own  soul.  "  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  Ue ;  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent"  (Num.  xxiii  19),  and  His  com- 
mands can  be  abrogated  only  by  others  that  are  equally  explicit  and  authoritative. 

II.  The  danger  of  parleying  with  the  tempter.  The  integrity  of  the  man  of 
God  was  imperilled  as  soon  as  he  began  to  listen  to  the  persuasion  that  would  lead 
him  astray.  The  first  deliverances  of  conscience  are  generally  right,  and  we  run 
great  moral  risk  when  we  begin  to  question  them.  He  who  had  resisted  the  allure- 
ments of  the  king  yields  to  those  of  the  seeming  prophet.  Moral  evil  is  always 
most  fascinating  when  it  assumes  a  sacred  disguise,  and  the  false  "  prophet  "  is  the 
most  plausible  and  dangerous  of  all  tempters. 

III.  Thk  guilt   or  disobediknos.     "  To  obey  is  better  than  saeiifice,"  Ao, 
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(1  Sam.  XV.  22,  23).  The  spirit,  of  disobedience  is  the  root  of  all  practical  iniquity. 
"  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  (Bom.  v.  19).  A  seemingly 
trifling  offence  may  thus,  especially  under  certain  circumstances,  have  an  importe.nt 
meaning,  and  entail  fatal  consequences  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  outward  forra. 
It  is  on  this  principle,  that  every  act  of  wilful  wrong  is  a  violation  of  the  spu-it  of 
obedience,  that  St.  James  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  gmlty  of  aU"  (James  ii.  10). 

IV.  The  temporal  penalties  that  follow  the  sin  even  of  good  men.  The 
"man  of  God "  may  have  been  at  heart  a  true  prophet,  and  may  have  received  in 
another  world  the  eternal  reward  of  the  true  prophet ;  but  his  transgression  involved 
Lim  in  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  denied  the  privilege,  so  much  tleshed  by  every 
Hebrew,  of  having  his  body  laid  in  the  "  sepulchre  of  his  fathers."  Sin  may  be 
pardoned  and  yet  pimished.  The  temporal  penalty  may  be  inflicted  though  Divine 
mercy  cancels  the  eternal.  David's  sin  is  forgiven,  but  his  child  must  die  (2  Sam. 
xii.  13,  14).  Christ  is  "the  propitiation  forour'sins,"  and  His  blood  "  cleanseth  us 
fi-om  aU  sin,"  but  He  promises  us  no  immunity  from  the  ill  effects,  the  shame  and 
loss  and  pain  and  sorrow  in  which  our  sin  may  in  this  world  involve  ua. — W. 

Vers.  11,  12. —  The  Tempter.    I.  The  Prophet's  sin  and  doom.    Evil  is  never 

wanting  in  emissaries.  It  finds  them  among  the  so-caUed  followers  of  God  as  well 
as  in  the  world.  This  was — 1.  a  prophet.  The  possession  of  privileges  does  not 
ensure  salvation.  Balaam  took  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  "  Many  will  say  to 
me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?"  &c.  I» 
oui'  own  life  on  a  level  with  the  place  God  has  given  us  ?  If  not,  we  may  be 
among  those  whose  influence  and  suggestions  place  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
path  of  God's  children.  2.  He  dwelt  at  Bethel,  without  testifying  against  its 
sin,  and  unmoved  by  fear  of  God's  judgment.  How  many  who  know  God's  wiU 
and  have  declared  it  to  others  remain  in  Bethel  still!  8.  His  instant  resolve.  The 
very  story  of  the  prophet's  obedience  led  him  to  tempt  the  man  of  God.  His  own 
religion  was  not  like  this,  and  this  must  therefore  be  either  hypocrisy  or  delusion^ 
Had  the  king's  request  not  been  made  publicly  it  might  have  been  acceded  to.. 
There  must  be  a  weak  point  somewhere,  and  he  will  try  to  find  it.  Lower  life  is 
ever  suspicious  of  a  higher,  and  is  anxious  to  prove  that  it  is  not  higher.  Tha 
prophets  in  Bethel  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  break  the  credit  of  the  men  of  God 
from  Judah.  Is  thine  the  spirit  of  the  learner  or  of  the  scorner?  Does  the  higher 
life  iadge  thee  and  fill  thee  with  desire  to  press  upward,  or  only  with  angry  sus- 
picion and  desire  to  show  it  is  no  better  than  thine  own  ?  They  who  are  of  the 
wicked  prophet's  spirit  stiU  do  his  work. 

II.  The  fall  of  the  man  of  God,  1.  How  the  tempter  found  him.  He  sat, 
weary  and  faint,  resting  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  The  invitation  to  eat  bread 
had  more  power  there  than  befoi*e  in  Bethel.  The  tempter  knows  his  opportunity. 
In  times  of  weakness  and  ne§d  we  shoiUd  hide  ourselves  in  the  joy  and  strength  of 
God.  2.  The  weapons  he  uses.  When  an  appeal  to  api^etite  fads,  he  professes  his 
oneness  with  him  and  uses  falsehood.  "  I  am  a  prophet  also  as  thou  art,  and  an 
angel  spake  unto  me,"  &c.  To  eat  bread  in  Bethel  with  a  prophet  did  not  seem 
quite  the  same  thing  as  eating  with  the  idolatrous  king ;  nor  does  fellowship  with 
those  who  profess  to  know  God,  but  yet  remain  in  communion  with  the  world,  seem 
the  same  thing  as  fellowship  with  the  world  itself.  It  is  thus  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  against  idolatry  and  iniquity  has  so  largely  ceased.  And  then  there  is 
Scriptiu-e  for  eveiy  concession.  "  An  angel  spake  irnto  me  .  .  .  but  he  lied  unto 
him."  A  worldly  Chm'ch  ensnares  where  the  world  itself  cannot.  8.  The  fatal 
neglect.  God  was  as  near  to  htm  as  He  could  be  to  his  tempter,  and  he  might  have 
inquired  of  Him.  But  in  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  he  desu-ed  to  have  it  so.  There 
is  only  one  preservative  from  spiritual  shipwreck — a  sincere  desire  to  know  what 
the  Lord  saith,  and  a  determination  to  follow  that  only. 

III.  His  DOOM.  (Vers.  20— 22.)  1.  It  luas  uttered  as  he  sat  at  meat.  Conviction 
found  him  in  his  sin,  and  the  food  be  had  deshed  became  as  wormwood  and  gall  to 
him.  2.  It  came  from  the  lips  of  his  seducer.   We  do  not  rise  in  the  world's  estuxu^ 
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tion  througli  compliance  with  its  desires.  As  God  used  the  lying  prophet  so  will 
He  use  the  men  of  the  world  for  the  humbling  of  those  who  yield  before  their 
temptations.  3.  The  penalty.  Death  in  the  land  where  he  had  sinned.  His 
carcase,  bm*ied  in  Bethel,  declared  the  truth  his  obedience  should  have  impressed. 
God  will  juilge  His  unfaitliful  servants.  If  not  glorified  in  their  service,  He  will  be 
glorified  in  their  punishment. — J.  U. 

Vers.  23 — 34. — Judgment  and  its  reauU.  L  Mebct  displated  ik  the  midst 
OF  JUDGMENT.  The  sin  may  have  been  forgiven  though  the  chastisement  fell. 
1.  His  body  was  preserved  fi'om  dishonour.  The  hon's  ferocity  was  bridled;  the 
prophet's  body  was  neither  eaten  nor  torn;  he  guarded  the  remains  fi-om  the  fowls 
of  the  au-  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  (1)  Though  God  chastises  His  erring  people, 
He  will  not  utterly  cast  them  away.  (2)  The  fiercest  instruments  of  His  vengeance 
can  go  only  so  far  as  He  perm.its  them.  2.  The  message  he  had  borne  received 
added  weight  by  his  punishment.  '  In  his  humiliation  God  was  exalted.  The 
circimi.-.tance3  showed  that  the  blow  was  fi-om  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  question 
v.as  no  doubt  raised  in  many  a  heart,  if  the  Lord  has  so  punished  His  servant's 
error,  what  will  Israel's  judgment  be  ?  3.  He  still  preached  in  his  grave.  He 
was  buried  near  the  altar,  and  over  his  tomb  was  graven  the  story  of  his  mission 
and  his  fate  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17). 

n.  The  pxtnishment  of  UNFAiTHFtrLNESS.  When  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  of  the  attendant  mercy,  the  judgment  still  stands  out  in  terribleness.  The 
prophet  stiU  preached,  but  the  cry  came  up  fi-om  the  dark  pathway  of  death. 
His  place  was  not  among  the  vessels  of  mercy,  but  among  the  vessels  of  wrath.  If 
We  eat  in  idolatrous  Bethel,  even  though  it  be  in  ignorance,  God's  hand  wiU  find  us. 
He  punishes  now  in  spiritual  leanness,  and  that  again  leads  to  deeper  judgment; 
in  tlie  failing  away  of  our  childi-en  into  indifference  and  worlelliuess  and  sin,  and 
will  not  God  demand  their  blood  at  our  hand  ?  God  wiU  have  perfect  compliance 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  His  own  worship  ;  He  demands  "a  pure  offering." 
Are  we  making  His  word  our  only  law  ?  "Whose  altar  are  we  serving,  Jehovah's  or 
Jeroboam's  ? 

III.  Bethel's  answeb  to  God's  wabnings.  1.  The  prophet's  fear.  (1)  He 
owned  God's  servant.  He  cared  for  his  body,  mourned  over  him  with  the  cry, 
•*  Alas  my  brother! "  placed  him  in  his  own  tomb  and  had  his  own  bones  laid  beside 
those  of  the  man  of  God.  (2)  He  lifted  up  again  God's  testimony  (ver.  32).  The 
beginning  of  a  better  thing  in  Bethel  is  ever  alter  this  fashion:  the  honom-ing  God's 
6erva,nts,  cleaving  to  them,  and  continuini,'  their  work.  2.  The  king's  unconcern. 
"We  are  not  told  that  he  did  anytliing  worse  than  he  had  done  before;  he  simply 
"returned  not  fi-om  his  evil  way."  And  this  became  sin  to  his  house,  to  cut  it  off 
and  to  destroy  it,  dkc.  To  bi-ing  upon  om-selves  God's  judgments  we  need  do  no 
more  than  turn  »  deaf  ear  to  His  warnings. — J.  Ut 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  1— SO. 


Thb  dxath  of  Jeboboam's  son. — ^The 
protest  of  the  prophet  of  Judah,  the  signs 
wLich  supported  it,  and  above  all  the 
solemn  visitation,  with  its  stran^o  portents, 
which  straightway  followed  it,  having  alike 
failed  to  urest  Jeroboam  (ch.  xiii.  33)  in 
his  Ligh-handed  and  shameless  depravation 
of  the  tm©  religion,  we  now  read  of  the 
retribution  which  came  npon  his  family,  and- 
wbich  began  with  the  sickness  and  death  of 


his  firstborn.  We  can  hardly  regud  this 
as  a  part  of  the  discipline  designed  to 
reform  the  king,  and  bo  avert  the  schism, 
for  the  narrative  distinctly  conveys  the  ira 
piession  that  Jeroboam's  day  of  grace  was 
past,  and  that  judgment  was  aheady  begun. 
Moreover,  these  events  would  seem  to  beloug 
to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  which 
the  preceding  chapter  treats — a  period, 
indeed,  not  far  distant  from  the  close  of 
Jeroboam's  reign.  He  then  heard,  as  wa« 
fitting,  from  the  venerable  prophet  who  had 
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been  Hod's  messerger  to  announce  to  him 
hi^  future  reign  over  the  t&a  tribes,  that  the 
death  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  destined 
to  succeed  him  was  but  the  beginning  of 
Burrows,  and  foreshadoweil  the  speedy  and 
shumeful  extinction  of  Li ;  family  (ver.  14). 
He  too,  like  Solomon,  Las  sown  to  the 
wind  and  now  reaps  to  the  whirlwind.  This 
section  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

Ver.  L — At  that  time  [or  aboiu  (3)  that 
time.  The  king  is  now  settled  at  Tirzah 
(ver.  17).  In  eh.  xil  25  we  left  him  resid- 
ing at  Shechem.  The  time  referred  to  is 
that  somewhat  indefinite  period  mentioned 
in  eh.  xiii.  vers.  33,  34.  These  opening 
words  clearly  connect  the  sickness  with 
Jeroboam's  impenitence.  What  led  the  king 
to  move  his  Court  to  Tirzah,  Shechem 
being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  only 
the  capital  of  Ephraim,  but  "  the  natural 
capital  of  Palestine."  "  its  central  situa- 
tion, its  accessibilitj,  and  its  wonderfully 
fine  water  supply"  giving  it  "  advantages 
not  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  the  laud" 
(Conder),  we  are  not  told;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  find  that  it  has 
one  conspifuous  disadvantage  aa  a  capital, 
viz.,  that  it  is  "commanded  by  a  hiil  on 
either  side  so  close  to  the  town,  that  the 
old  geographer,  Marino  Sanuto,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  considers  the  place  to  be 
untenable  by  any  mihtary  force,  because 
stones  might  be  rolled  down  upon  the 
houses,  from  either  Ebal  or  Gerizim" 
(Couder,  p.  16.  Cf.  Judg.  ix.  36).  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  consideration  suggested 
the  transfer,  of  which  Ewald  despaired  of  dis- 
covering the  cause  ("  Hist.  Israel,"  iv.  23)] 
Abijah  [Rawlinson  sees  in  the  name,  which 
means  "  Jehovah  is  his  father,"  an  indication 
that  Jeroboam  "  did  not  intend  to  desert  the 
worship  of  Jehovah."  But  the  name  was 
probably  bestowed  long  before  the  schism, 
possibly  in  Egypt.  It  is  more  hkely  that 
it  connects  itself,  if  with  anything,  with  the 
message  of  Jehovah  to  him  (ch.  xi.  28).  But 
the  name  was  not  uncommon — it  was  borne 
by  a  son  of  Rehoboam  (ver.  31 ;  compare 
Ahijah,  below),  and  inferences  from  names 
must  necessarily  be  precarious]  the  son  of 
Jeroboam  fell  sick.  [The  historian  un- 
doubtedly means  us  to  see  the  finger  of  God 
in  t)iis  sicjiness.  This  was  one  of  the 
penalties  of  disobedience  (Deut.  xxviii.  22, 
58—61 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  25] . 

Ver.  2. — And  Jeroboam  said  to  his  wife 

[Conscious  that  his  proceedings  would  merit 
Ahijah's  reproof,  he  is  afraid  to  go  in  per- 
son. And  hi;-  wife — if  in  this  particular  we 
may  trust  the  LXX.,  an  Egyptian  princess — 
eoiild  be  more  readilj  disguised.     The  com- 


mission was  too  delicate  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  stranger.  "  None  might  know  it  l,ut  his 
own  bosom,  ai  d  she  that  lay  in  iv"  (Bp. 
Hall).  Jeroboam  evidendy  suspected  that 
this  sickness  was  punitive,  and  he  would 
not  have  others  think  so  too] ,  Arise,  I  pray 
thee,  £ind  disguise  [ht.,  change.  The  word 
suggests  that  the  disuiiise  was  to  be  efi'ected 
by  a  change  of  garments.  "  She  must  put 
off  her  robes  and  put  on  a  russet  coat"  {ib.) 
Possibly  the  queen  was  not  unknown  to 
the  prophet  (ver.  4)]  thyself,  that  thou 
[Observe  the  archaic  form  'FIN  for  riX 
which  latter  the  Keri  would  substitute,  quite 
needlessly,  here]  be  not  known  [Heb.  and 
they  (i.e.,  those  whom  she  met,  not  the 
prophet  only)  shall  not  know  that  thou  art, 
d-c]  to  be  the  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  and  get 
thee  to  Shiloh  [the  modern  .SVfiuw.  "There 
is  no  site  in  the  country  fixed  with  greater 
certainty  than  that  of  Shiloh"  (Conder, 
p.  41.  See  Judg.  xxi.  19).  The  identifica- 
tion, however,  was  only  effected  in  1833. 
Conder  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
which  lead  him  to  believe  iLat  we  can 
identify  the  very  site  of  the  tabernacle. 
For  its  history,  see  Josh.  xvi.  5;  xviii. 
1 — 10  ;  Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  xxi.  19  ;  1  Sam.  iv. 
3;  Jer.  xli.  5.  Presuming  that  Tirzah  if 
to  be  identified  with  Teiadr  (see  on  ver.  17) 
Shiloh  would  be  over  thirty  miles'  distant — 
more  than  a  day's  journey  to  the  queen,  aa 
the  road  involves  some  toUsome  climbing]  : 
behold,  there  la  Ahijah  the  prophet  [see  on 
ch.  xi.  29.  Shiloh  was  probably  the  birth- 
place, as  well  as  the  residence,  of  Ahijah, 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (Josh. 
xvL  6),  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Bethel. 
We  can  only  explain  Ahijah's  contuaued 
residence  there,  after  the  migration  of  the 
God-fearing  Israehtes  to  the  southern  king- 
dom, not  by  his  great  age,  but  by  the  sup- 
position that,  having  been  concerned  in  the 
transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam,  he 
felt  it  a  duty  to  stay  and  watch  his  career. 
And  the  time  has  now  come  when  he  can 
be  u^efaL  ELis  relations  with  Jeroboam 
had  apparently  so  far  been  good.  He  had 
not  protested,  so  far  as  we  know,  against 
the  calf-worship,  but  then  God  had  sent 
another  prophet  to  do  that] ,  which  told,  me 
that  I  should  be  king  [Heb.  he  spake  of  me 
for  king]  over  this  people.  [So  that  he 
had  already  proved  himself  a  true  prophet, 
and  so  far  a  prophet  of  good.] 

Ver.  3. — And  take  with  thee  [Heb.  in 
thine  hand]  ten  loaves  [Ten  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  usual  number  (1  Sam.  xvii 
18).  On  the  subject  of  gifts  or  fees  to  pro- 
phets, judges,  &c.,  see  on  eh.  xiii.  7] ,  and 
cracknels  [or  cakes,  as  marg.  The  original 
word  D'''niP4  0\^y  pupug it)  mea.na'^'  fincked," 
or  "  spotted."    It  ia  the  word  translated 
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"monldy"  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  where  Ge- 
ser.ir.3  wcnld  render  "  crnmbs."  Monldy 
bread  would  hardly  be  taken  as  a  present. 
These  cakes,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Cod. 
Alex.,  were  for  tbe  prophet's  children]  and 
a  cruse  [i.e.,  leather  bottle.  p3p3  Bakbuk, 
is  clearly  an  ouomatopoetic  word,  suggested 
by  the  bubbling  noise  of  liquids  in  empty- 
ing] of  honey  [Spices  and  other  delicacies 
were  often  given  as  presents,  and  honey 
was  a  special  product  of  the  country  (Exod. 
iii.  8 ;  Deut.  viii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29.  The 
honey  sent  by  Jacob  to  Joseph  was  prob- 
ably "honey  of  grapes").  The  present 
was  purposely  a  poor  one,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  deception  ;  i.e.,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  disguise] ,  and  go  to  Mm :  he 
shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  [Heb. 
he  to]  the  child.  [At  first  it  strikes  us  as 
strange  that  Jeroboam  merely  asks  what  the 
result  will  be.  He  does  not  petition,  that  is 
to  say,  as  in  ch-  xiii.  6,  for  a  cure.  But  we 
find  the  same  pecuharity,  which  some  would 
explain  by  the  fatalism  of  the  East,  in  2 
Kings  i  2,  and  ch.  viii.  9,  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  no  such  explanation  is 
needed.  For  (1)  Jeroboam  could  hardly 
ask  a  favour  of  •  prophat  of  Jehovah,  or 
hope  that  it  would  be  granted  if  he  did,  and 
(2)  if,  as  he  feared,  the  sickness  was  judi- 
cial, it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  healing. 
The  infatuation  which  insisted  on  a  dis- 
guise for  the  piupose  of  deceiving  the  pro. 
phet,  who  nevertheless  was  believed  to  be 
able  to  divine  the  issue  of  the  sickness,  is 
very  characteristic,  and  has  had  many 
parallels  since. 

Ver.  4. — And  Jeroboam's  wife  did  so,  and 
arose,  and  went  to  Shiloh,  and  came  [prob- 
ably on  the  second  day]  to  the  house  of 
Ahljah.  But  [rather  Now]  Ahijah  could  not 
see ;  for  his  eyes  were  set  [Heb.  stood.  Same 
word  as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  15.  Cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  1. 
In  amaurosis  the  pupil  is  set,  and  does  not 
contract  with  the  light.  A  partial  para- 
lysis of  the  optic  nerve  is  common  in  ex- 
treme old  age]  by  reason  of  his  age.  [Heb. 
for  hoariness,  i.e.  old  age.] 

Ver.  5. — And  the  Lord  said  unto  Ahljah  [the 
attempted  deceit  was  frustrated  by  a  direct 
revelation,  the  same  which  disclosed  the  fate 
of  the  child.  "  God  laughs  in  heaven  at  the 
frivolous  fetchesof  crafty  politicians"  (Hall)]. 
Behold,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  cometh  to 
ask  a  thing  of  thee  for  her  son  [or  con- 
cerning ^X,  properly  "to,"  ad,  has  themean- 
ing  of  de,  after  verbs  of  speaking.  Cf.  Gen. 
XX.  2;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  Ac;  Jer.  xl.  16- 
GeseniuB  remarks  on  the  similar  use  of 
e/c  in  the  New  Testament :  Acts  ii.  25 ; 
Eph.  ▼.  32]  ;  for  he  Is  sick :  thus  and  thus 
f cf.  Jadg.  XTiii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xi  35.     HT  ia  a 


form  of  n"KT]  shalt  thou  say  unto  her, 
for  it  shall  be,  when  she  cometh  in,  that 
she  shall  feig'n  herself  to  be  another  woman 
[Heb.  make  lier.<clf  strange]. 

Ver.  6.  And  it  was  so,  when  Ahljah 
heard  the  sound  [Heb.  voice]  of  her  feet 
as  she  came  in   [nN;3   should    strictly  be 

plural,  in  agreement  with  TTt''2i'^  feet.  It  is 
in  the  singular,  probably  because  tbe  writer 
is  thinking  of  the  woman.  But  see  Ewald, 
317  a,  and  cf.  1  Sam.  iv.  15]  at  [Heb.  in] 
the  door,  that  he  said,  Come  In,  thou  wife 
of  Jeroboam ;  why  feignest  thou  thyself  to 
be  another?  [Heb.  makest  thyself  strange, 
as  in  ver.  5]  for  [the  Heb.  "and"  briut^s 
out  the  meaning  much  better,  which  is, 
"  Thou  art  cleverly  playing  a  psui;,  and  I 
all  the  wiiile  have  a  message,"  &c.]  I  am 
sent  to  thee  with  heavy  [same  word  as  in 
ch.  xii.  13 ;  there  translated  rough]  tidings. 
[Heb.  omits.  For  the  construction  sea 
Ewald,  284  c] 

Ver.  7. — Go,  tell  Jeroboam,  Thus  salth 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Forasmuch  as  I 
exalted  thee  from  among  the  people  [com- 
pare 2  Sam.  xii.  8 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  70 ;  1 
Kings  x%'i.  2] ,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my 
people  IsraeL  [God  still  claims  dominion 
over  Israel,  despite  the  schism.  They  are 
still  His  people,  and  He  is  still  their  God] , 

Ver.  8. — And  rent  [same  word  as  in  the 
former  prophecy  of  Ahijah,  ch.  xi.  30,  31] 
the  kingdom  away  from  the  house  of  David, 
and  grave  it  thee :  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
been  as  my  servant  David  [who  had  been 
proposed  to  Jeroboam  as  his  example,  ch.xi. 
38.  This  name,  as  that  of  a  prince  of  the 
rival  house,  would  now  be  almost  hateful  to 
Jeroboam],  who  kept  my  commandments, 
and  who  followed  me  with  all  his  heart 
[cf.  ch.  xi.  33,  38;  xv.  5],  to  do  that  only 
which  was  right  in  mine  eyes ; 

Ver.  9. — But  hast  done  evil  above  all 
that  were  before  thee  [perhaps  preceding 
kings  are  not  meant,  so  much  as  judges — 
judices  et  duces  Israelis  (Le  Clerc).  Kings, 
however,  are  not  excluded  Both  Saul  and 
Solomon  had  sinned  (1  Sam.  passim;  1 
Kings  xi.  5,  6),  though  neither  had  set  up 
an  organized  idolism  and  "  made  Israel  to 
sin  "]  :  for  thou  hast  gone  and  made  thee 
other  gods  [in  defiance  of  the  decalogue 
(Exod.  XX.  4).  Jeroboam,  no  doubt,  in- 
sisted that  his  calves  were  not  idols,  but 
cherubic  symbols.  But  God  does  not  recog- 
nize this  distinction.  Practically  they  were 
"other  gods,"  and  so  tbey  are  here  called 
derisively],  and  molten  Images  [the  word 
is  used  of  the  golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  8. 
See  also  Exod.  xxxiv.  17;  Deut.  ix.  12; 
-  Judg.  xvii.  3,  4.  The  "  other  gods  "  and  the 
"  molten  images  "  are  but  two  names  fot 
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the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  calves  of  Bethel 
and  Dan],  to  provoke  me  to  anger  [This 
was  the  result,  not,  of  course,  the  object  of 
Jeroboam's  idolatrous  worship],  and  hast 
cast  me  [The  order  of  the  Hebrew  stamps 
the  "  me"  as  emphatic,  "  and  mb  hast  thou 
east,  &c.]  behind  thy  back  [This  strong  ex- 
pression only  occurs  here  and  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  35.  It  forcibly  expresses  Jeroboam's 
outemptuous  disregard  of  God's  revealed 
will.  In  Psa.  1.  17,  Neh.  ix.  26,  we  have 
aomewliat  similar  phrasep] : 

Ver.  10.— Therefore,  behold,  I  will  brlngr 
•vll  upon  the  house  [The  punishment  fell 
on  the  house  (ch.  xv.  29),  not,  however,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  prime  offender  (2  Ghron. 
xiii.  20  ;  of.  ch.  xxi.  29).  The  reader  will 
observe  that  the  judgments  denounced 
against  Jeroboam's  sin,  like  all  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  temporal.  The  recom- 
pense to  come  is  completely  ignored.  These 
severe  retributions  are  calculated  and  pro- 
portioned precisely  as  if  there  were  no  here- 
after] of  Jeroboam,  and  wlU  cut  off  from 
Jeroboam  Mtti  that  pisseth  against  the 
wall  [This  phrase,  which  Kawlinson  observes 
is  confined  to  the  period  from  David  to  Jehu, 
is  by  him,  and  generally,  understood  to 
mean  "  every  male."  (It  is  found  in  1  Sam. 
XXV.  22 ;  1  Kings  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  21 ;  and  2 
Kings  ix.  8.)  But  it  is  noteworthy,  as 
Gesenius  has  remarked,  that  this  is  not  ft 
habit  of  Eastern  men.  Every  traveller  in 
Egypt  will  confirm  the  remark  of  Herodotus 
(ch.  u.  35)  on  this  subject,  and  the  same 
applies  to  Palestine ;  i.e.,  the  men  sit  down 
for  this  purpose,  covered  with  their  garments 
(Judg.  iii.  24 ;  1  Sam,  xxiv.  3).  Some, 
consequently,  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  dog,  but  animals 
would  hardly  share  in  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  house.  Gesenius  is  probably 
right  when  he  interprets  it  of  boys.  Thus 
understood,  it  lends  additional  meaning  to 
the  passages  where  it  occurs.  It  expresses 
extermination,  root  and  branch,  man  and 
boy] ,  and  him  that  is  shut  up  and  left  in 
Israel  [A  proverbial  expression  (Deut.  xxxii. 
36;  1  Kings  xxi.  21;  2  Kings  ix.  8),  and 
involving  some  play  upon  words.  It 
evidently  means  "  men  of  all  kinds,"  but  as 
to  the  precise  signification  of  the  terms 
' '  shut  up  "  and  "  left,"  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion,  some  (1)  interpreting 
them  to  mean  respectively  married  and  single 
(so  Kcii,  al.) ;  others  (2)  bond  and  free 
(Gesen,  al.) ;  others  (3)  precious  and  vile; 
and  others  again  (4)  minors  and  those  of  age. 
(So  Bahr,  "  All  the  male  descendants,  even 
the  minors,  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion.") On  the  whole  perhaps  (2)  is  pre- 
ferable] ,  and  will  take  away  the  remnant 
[Heb.    ^'exterminate    after"     (Geaea.)    or 


"sweep  after''  (Keil).  The  first  renr'ering 
is  the  mora  literal.  The  "  after  "  is  ex- 
plained, not  as  Bahr  ("  as  often  as  a  ne^ 
scion  arises  I  will  take  it  away  "),  but  bv  the 
fact  that  one  who  expels  another  follows 
after  Viim  (Gesen.)]  of  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam, as  a  man  taketb  away  dimg  [cf.  2 
Kmgs  ix.  37;  Job  xx.  7;  Jer.  viii.  2;  ix. 
22  ;  xvi.  4.  This  word  expresses  the  loathing 
and  contempt  with  which  they  would  be 
treated] ,  till  it  be  all  gone. 

Yer.  11. — TTim  that  dleth  of  Jeroboam 
[Heb.  to  Jeroboam,  i.e.,  belonging  to,  of  the 
house  of.  "Of  Jeroboam,"  conveys  the 
idea  of  his  teed.  It  is  possible  that  his  wife 
shared  in  the  general  doom] ,  In  the  city 
shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  in 
the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  [Heb. 
heavens,  as  in  Gen.  i.  26  ;  ii.  19 ;  vii.  23,  «fco.] 
eat  [This  was  a  terrible  threat  to  a  Jew- 
that  the  dead  body  should  fall  a  prey  to 
dogs  and  wild  beasts.  Cf.  Psa.  Isdx.  2 ; 
Jer.  vii.  33 ;  xvi.  4  ;  xxxiv.  20 ;  Ezek.  xxiz. 
5,  &c.  For  him  it  had  a  factitious  horror, 
because  of  the  threatening  of  Deut.  xxviii. 
26;  cf.  Eev.  xix.  17,  18.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  climax  of  disgrace  and  misfortune  ; 
the  greatest  dishonour  that  could  be  offered 
to  the  dust  and  to  the  memory.  Hence  the 
threat  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  46 ;  cf.  ver. 
44) ;  hence  the  devotion  of  Rizpah  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  10),  and  the  complaint  of  the  Psalmist 
(Psa.  Ixxix.  2).    Cf.  Homer,  Iliad  i.  4,  6. 

**  Whose  limbs,  nnbnried  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore." 

Dogs,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  scavengers  of 
Eastern  cities.  They  exist  there  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  a  semi-savage  state,  and 
the  carcases  of  animals  and  carrion  of  all 
sorts  are  left  for  them  to  consume,  which 
they  do  most  effectually,  roaming  the  streets 
all  night  (Psa.  lix.  6, 14)  in  search  of  garbage. 
Vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  perform  a 
similar  office  in  the  open  country  (Job  xxxix. 
29,  30 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  28)]  :  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it. 

Ver.  12. — Arise  thou  therefore,  get  thee 
to  thine  own  house :  and  when  thy  feet 
enter  into  the  city,  the  child  [Heb.  then 
the  child.  This  is  the  force  of  the  1]  shall 
die.  [This  was  "the  sign  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken"  (ch.  xiii.  3).  The  death  of 
the  child  at  the  precise  moment  of  the 
return  should  serve  as  an  earnest  and  fore- 
taste  of  the  doom  just  denounced.] 

Ver.  13.^— And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for 
Mm  [no  doubt  he  was  heir  to  the  throne] 
and  bury  him  [mentioned  to  heighten  the 
contrast.  He  should  be  the  one  exception 
to  the  role  of  ver.  11]  :  for  he  [Heb.  this] 
ovjj  ar  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the  g^rave, 
beca.i3a  in  him  there  Is  found  [Heb.  vtu 
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finind]  some  [Heb.  a]  gfood  thing  [The 
idea  is  not  merely  tint,  he  wa8  an  amiable 
youth,  but  the  words  imply  some  degree  of 
piety,  and  almost  Baes;est  that  he  dissented 
from  his  father's  ecclesiastical  poUcy.  "The 
Rabbins  Lave  a  fable  that  he  disobeyed  his 
father's  command  to  hinder  people  travel- 
ling to  Jerasalem  to  keep  the  feasts,  and 
that  he  even  removed  obstructions  in  the 
road"  (Bahr)T  toward  the  Lord  God  Of 
Israel  in  the  hoase  of  Jeroboam. 

Ver.  14.— Moreover  ^Heb.  and]  the  Lord 
■haH  raise  him  up  a  Iring'  over  Israel,  who 
shall  cut  off  the  house  of  Jeroboam  [for  the 
fuiaiment,  see  ch.  xv.  29]  that  day:  but 
what?  even  now.  [Eawliuson  only  ex- 
presses a  general  feeling  when  he  says  that 
••no  satisfactory  sense  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hebrew  text,''  and  suggests  that  it  is 
corrupt  or  defective.  The  passage,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  in- 
asmuch ae  the  MSS.  and  Versions  lend  us 
no  aid  to  its  interpretation,  affords  scope  for 
conjecture.  The  explanation  I  venture  to 
submit  may,  I  hope,  contribute — it  can 
hardly  do  more — to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text.  I  observe  that  in  ver.  13  ilT  is  used  of 
Abijah,  "  this  one  alone, "  <fec.  I  assume  that 
it  has  the  same  import  here,  viz.,  "  this  one 
to-day,"  i.e.,  "this  one  dies  or  is  cut  off 
to-day,  "DVn  being  understood,a8  constantly, 
adverbially,  =  hodie  (see,  e.g..  Gen.  iv.  14; 
xxii.  14;  1  Kings  ii.  24).  It  would  be  a 
natural  reflection  to  the  prophet  who  had 
just  been  speaking  of  the  excision  of  the 
hoii-ne  of  Jeroboam,  "  one  perishes  to-day, 
judgment  is  already  begun,"  i.e.  As  to  the 
rest,  for  nriil?  I  would  read  HFIS,  vhich  hao 
practicallv  the  same  sound,  and  for  which, 
consequently,  nriy  is  sometimes  substituted 
by  the  transcriber,  as  in  ch.  i.  18,  20,  and 
understand  "  And  what  wilt  thou  also  do  ?" 
t.e.,  what  will  become  of  thee  also  7  It  is 
quite  possible  (ver.. 11)  that  Jeroboam's  wife 
perished  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  his 
house,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  severe  punish- 
ment assigned  to  her  (ver.  12)  that  she  must 
have  shared  in  his  sin.  The  readiness  with 
which  she  lent  herself  to  this  deceit  (ver.  4) 
also  favours  the  supposition  that  she  had 
approved  his  policy.  She  would  then  have 
survived  her  husband  only  two  years. 
Keil's  explanation,  "  cut  off  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  this  dny,^'  appears  contrary  to 
actual  fact,  while  to  interpret  "  that  day  " 
(with  the  A.  v.).  iB  contrary  to  Hebrew 
giammar.] 

Ver.  15.— For  [Heb.  And.  The  prophet 
now  proceeds  to  state  the  share  of  .he 
people  in  the  punishment.  They  had 
acquiesced  in  the  wicked  innovations  of 
Jeroboam  and  had  ioined  in  tha  worship  of 


the  calves]  the  Lord  shall  smite  Israel,  as 
a  reed  [H^j^  Kc'twa,  canna,  cane]  is  shaken 
[The  construction  is  pregnant,  viz. ,  "  shall 
smite  Israel  so  that  it  shall  be  shakMi  as  a 
reed,"  &c.  (cf.  Luke  vii.  24),  "  The  image  u 
very  striking,  for  Israel  was  .  ight  so  low 
that  everv  political  influence  ...lo  it  along  " 
(Thenius)]  in  the  water,  and  he  ahaU  root 
up  [same  word  as  in  I^ent.  xxix.  28  :  ^or. 
xxiv.  6]  Israel  out  of  this  good  land,  which 
he  gave  to  their  fathers,  and  shall  scatter 
them  beyond  the  river  [i.e.,  the  Eupbraies; 
see  on  ch.  iv.  24.  This  is  the  hrst  clear 
prophecy  of  the  captivity  foreshadowed  by 
Moses  (Deut.  iv.  27  ;  xxviii.  25,  36,  63,  64), 
and  by  Solomon  (ch.  viii.  46 — 50).  For 
its  fulfilment,  see  2  Kings  xvii.  6  ;  xviii. 
11,  &c.],  because  they  have  made  thetr 
groves  [Heb.  tlieir  Asheralui,  i.e.,  images  of 
Astarte.  The  translation  "  grove  "  after  the 
TiXX.  akaoq,  Vulg.  lucus,  is  now  abandoned. 
It  is  clear  some  sort  of  idol  is  intended  by 
the  term.  This  is  evident  from  ver.  23, 
where  it  is  said  the  Asherahs  (A.V.  groves) 
were  built  "under  every  green  tree"  (cf.  2 
Kings  xvii.  10) ;  from  ch.  xv.  13  (where  see- 
note)  ;  from  2  Kings  xxiu,  6,  which  tells 
how  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Asherahs  out 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  from,  the 
connexion  in  which  the  word  is  found  with 
"  molten  images,  carved  images,"  &Q.  (ver. 
28;  2  Ckron.  xxxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  3,  4;  ct 
also  Judg.  iii.  7 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  19).  They 
were  doubtless  effigies  of  AsLtoreth,  made 
of  wood  (Deut.  viL  5 ;  cf .  2  Kuigs  ixiii.  6), 
planted  erect  in  the  ground  (Deut.  xvi  21), 
and  were  consecrated  to  her  impure  and 
revolting  worship.  It  is  clear  from  this 
passage  that  the  frightful  impurities  of  the 
Canaanitish  races  had  subsisted  in  the  new 
kingdom  by  the  side  of  the  new  sacra.  They 
had  probably  revived  under  Jeroboam's  rule, 
having  apparently  been  in  abeyance  since 
the  time  of  Gideon] ,  provoking  the  Lord  to 
anger.  [Ch.  xiv.  22;  xv.  30;  xxi.  22;  2 
Kings  xvii.  11,  17 ;  xxii.  17 ;  Deut.  iv.  25 ; 
xxxii.  16,  21 ;  Jndg.  ii.  12 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  58, 

Ver.  16. — And  he  shall  [or,  that  henhould] 
give  Israel  up  because  of  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel 
to  sla.  [These  words  became  almost  a  fat- 
mula  (ch.  xv.  33,  34 ;  xvi.  2,  19,  &c.)] 

Ver.  17. — And  Jeroboam's  wife  arose,  and 
departed,  and  came  [possibly  she  lingered 
for  some  time  on  the  road,  drealing  w 
return]  to  Tirzah  [Identified  by  liol  rnson 
and  Van  de  Velde  (Narrative,  ii.  334,  335), 
with  Tellu.zah,  or  Tahise,  a  place  in  the 
mountains,  six  miles  north  of  Shechem. 
See  Josh.  xiL  24.  Both  these  writers  admit, 
however,  that  if  this  is  indeed  Tirzah,  "all 
traces  of  royalty  have  disappeared."  "  With 
the  exception  of  a  fav  Mpuiehral  aavM, 
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snbterranean  granaries,  wells,  and  old 
hewn  stones,  nothing  of  ancient  Tirzah 
remains  in  Talftse."  Conder  recoguizes  the 
name  in  the  modern  TeidsW — a  village  near 
Jezreel,  in  the  Great  Plain — which  "  con- 
tains the  exact  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  though  the  two  last  radicals  are 
interchanged  in  position."  "  The  beauty 
of  the  position,  .  .  .  the  ancient  remains, 
and  the  old  main  road  from  the  place  to 
Sbeehem  seem  to  agree  well  with  the  idea 
of  rtB  having  once  been  a  capital "  ("  Tent- 
work,"  p.  57).  Some  of  its  ."  numerous 
njck-«Tit  Bppnlchres,"  he  thinks,  may  be  the 
tomba  of  the  early  kings  of  Israel.  It  was 
famed  for  its  beauty  (Cant.  vi.  4),  and  for 
this  reason,  perhaps,  among  others  (see  on 
ver.  1)  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  for  his 
residence.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  had 
taken  the  place  of  Shechem  as  the  poUtical 
capital] :  and  when  she  came  [the  Hebrew  is 
much  more  graphic.  "  She  came  to  .  .  . 
and  the  chUd  died  "]  to  the  threshold  of 
tbe  door  [Heb.  hotise],  the  child  died.  [This 
statement  seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict 
that  of  ver.  12,  which  says  the  child  should 
die  as  she  entered  the  city.  Bnt  the  palace 
may  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
(Eawl.),  or  the  "  city  "  may  haye  been  little 
more  than  the  palace.] 

Ver.  18. — And  they  burled  Ti^ni  [flee  on 
ver.  13]  ;  and  all  Israel  mourned  for  him, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  spake  by  the  hand  [see  on  ch.  ii.  25]  of 
bis  servant  Ahljali  the  prophet     [It  was 


a  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  QoH 
that  the  same  prophet  who  announced 
Jeroboam's  exaltation  predicted  his  fall.] 

Ver.  19. — And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jeroboam,  how  he  warred  [see  ver.  30 ; 
2  Chron.  x  i  .  2],  and  how  he  reigned,  be- 
hold, they  are  written  In  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  [As  to 
this  work,  see  Introduction,  Section  VI. 
The  exact  title  is  "  the  book  of  the  words 
(or  matters)  of  the  days,"  (.«.,  the  record  of 
daily  occurrences.] 

Ver.  20. — And  the  days  which  Jeroboam 
reigned  were  two  and  twenty  years  [Buhr 
remarks  that  the  exploits  of  this  long  reign 
find  no  mention  in  Scripture ;  the  historian 
dwells  exclusively  on  the  sin,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  of  so  much  greater 
moment]:  and  he  slept  with  his  fathers 
[Jeroboam's  end  would  appear  to  have  been 
untimely.  After  his  defeat  by  Abijah,  we 
are  told,  "the  Lord  struck  him,  and  he 
died,"  which  may  either  mean  that  he  died 
by  a  hngexing  disease  (2  Chron.  xxi.  18, 19) 
or  more  suddenly  (2  Sam.  xii.  15),  but  which 
certainly  implies  that  he  died  ''by  the 
visitation  of  God."  I  have  suggested  else- 
where (Honul.  Quart.  TV.,  p.  257)  that  the 
"  stroke "  was  not  improbably  his  son's 
death,  which  was  at  once  so  tragical  and 
such  a  bitter  foretaste  of  judgment  to  come. 
He  may  have  "  warred  and  reigned  "  (ver. 
19)  after  this  event.  He  may  also  have 
steadily  drooped  to  his  grave],  and  Nadah 
Ids  Bon  reigned  in  hla  stead. 
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Ver*.  1 — 20. — Ahijah  amd  Ahijah.  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  section  of  this 
book  more  full  of  lessons,  and  lessons  of  the  most  varied  kind,  than  this.  Let  us 
try  to  gather  something  of  what  God  has  etrawed  with  so  liberal  a  hand. 

1.  "At  that  time  (ver.  1)  " — tl^e  time  of  ch.  xiii.  33.  The  sickness  of  the  child 
distinctly  connects  itself  with  the  father's  persistence  in  sin  (see  Deut.  vii.  16  ; 
xxviii.  22,  61).  The  hard  and  impenitent  heart  treasures  to  itself  wrath  {Eom.  ii.  6). 
Warnings  (ch.  xiii.)  have  been  unheeded  :  it  is  now  the  time  for  judgment.  "  If  we 
sin  wiliuUy."  &o.  (Heb.  x.  26,  27).  Deus  hdbet  tuas  horas  et  moras.  As  "the 
fiilness  of  time  "  gave  us  a  Bedeemer,  so  it  wdll  give  ns  a  Judge. 

2.  "■Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  fell  sick''  {ih.)  Observe — (1)  The  pious  son 
sickened,  and  died  ;  the  impenitent  father  and  the  worthless  brother  Uved."  Then 
sickness  is  no  invariable  proof  of  God's  displeasure.  "  Behold,  he  whom  thou 
lovest  is  sick ''  (John  xi.  3  ;  cf.  Heb.  xii.  6).  "  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  yoxing." 
The  fable  of  Ganymede  is  full  of  significanoe. 

'*Te  rapuit  coelum,  tales  nam  gandet  haben 
Ulustres  animas  degeneresqne  fugit." 

•  Tis  ever  thus,  'tis  ever  thus  with  all  that's  best  below. 
The  dearest,  noblest,  loveUest  are  always  first  to  go ; 
The  bird  that  sings  the  sweetest,  the  pine  that  crowns  the  rook) 
Tbe  glory  of  tiie  garden,  the  flower  of  the  flock. 
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*'Tis  ever  thns,  'tis  ever  thus  with  creatnres  heavenly  fair. 

Too  finely  framed  to  bide  the  brunt  more  earthly  creaturea  bear; 

A  little  while  they  dwell  with  us,  blest  ministerB  of  love, 

Then  spread  their  wings  we  had  not  seen,  and  seek  their  home  aboTe." 

See  also  Lonefellow's  poem  of  "  The  Eeaper  and  the  Flowers."  (2)  Sickness 
spares  none.  "  Neither  his  dignity  as  a,  prince,  nor  his  age  as  a  young  prince,  nor 
his  interest  with  heaven  as  a  "pious  prince  could  exempt  him  from  sickness  "  (M. 
Henry).  As  to  the  purpose  of  sickness,  see  Homiletics,  pp.  12,  13.  Perhaps  this 
child,  in  whom  was  some  good  thing,  only  needed  the  discipline  of  sickness  to  make 
him  fruitful  in  every  good  wjork.  "  After  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect," 
&c.  (1  Peter  v.  10).  ^3)  The  sickness  of  his  son,  while  it  was  a  judgment  on  Jero- 
beam,  was  a  warning  to  Israel.  "  A  oloud  and  darkness  "  to  the  one ;  it  gave  light 
to  the  other  (Exod.  xiv.  20). 

••Let  us  be  patient  f    These  severe  afflictioof 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictioilS 
Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

8.  •*  Oet  thee  to  SJiiloh  "  (ver.  2).    But  Sliiloh  was  not  on©  of  his  sanotnariea. 

"Why  not  to  Bethel  ?  There  were  hit  priests  and  prophets  (see  on  ch.  xxii.  6).  But 
Jeroboam  only  does  what  many  more  have  done  since.  He  has  one  religion  for 
health,  another  for  sickness.  Like  Joab,  he  turns  in  adversity  to  the  altar  which 
he  scorned  in  prosperity.  He  would  fain  share  the  consolations  of  those  to  whose 
admonitions  he  never  listened.  This  sending  to  Ahijah  is  one  result  of  the  sicknesf 
of  Ab^ah. 

••'  There  is  no  God,'  the  foolish  saith. 
But  none,  *  there  is  no  sorrow ;  * 
And  nature  oft,  in  time  of  need. 

The  cry  of  faith  will  borrow. 
Eyes  that  the  preacher  could  not  school 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised, 
And  lips  say,  'God  be  pitiful,' 
Which  ne'er  said,  *God  be  praised."* 

4.  "  There  i$  Ahijah  the  prophet  "  (ib.)  "Whom  he  has  never  trouMed  since  the 
day  when  "  he  spake  of  him  for  king  "  (oh.  xi.  31).  "Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler 
remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him  "  (Gen.  xl.  81).  The  ministers  of  Christ  may 
well  be  content  if  they  are  sent  for  in  times  of  sorrow  and  sickness.  "  Lord,  in 
trouble  have  they  visited  thee  "  (Isa.  xxvL  16).  "We  tliink  scorn  of  those  who  only 
come  near  us  when  they  want  something.    But  how  often  do  we  serve  God  thus  ? 

6.  "Disguise  thijself,  that  thou  be  not  known  to  be  the  wife  of  Jeroboam^'  {ib.) 
Was  ever  grosser  infatuation  than  this  ?  Jeroboam,  the  most  astute  of  poUticians, 
the  MachiaveUi  of  tlie  Old  "World,  thinks  that  a  prophet  who  can  peer  into  futurity 
cannot  penetrate  his  flimsy  disguises.  It  never  occmrs  to  him  that  "  tlie  seer  "  can 
see  through  a  woman's  veil.  Ahithophel  is  not  the  only  statesman  whose  wisdom 
has  been  turned  into  foolishess  (2  Sam.  xv.  81).  "Wliat  an  illustration  does  this 
history  afford  of  that  saying  of  the  Temanite,  "  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness  "  (Job  v.  13  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  19). 

6.  "  He  shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  the  child "  (ver.  8).  A  strange 
object  for  such  a  journey.  It  is  not,  "  what  to  do  for  the  child  ; "  still  less,  "  what  to 
do  for  the  sin ; "  but  simply,  wliat  should  be  the  issue  of  the  sickness.  But  that,  time 
would  show.  It  needed  no  ghost,  no  prophet  to  declare  that.  Che  sojra  sara. 
Probably  Jeroboam  despaired  of  obtaining  more.  There  are  petitions  "  which  for 
our  unworthiness  we  dare  not  ask."  De^^pair  is  not  uncommonly  the  end  of 
presimaption.  "  Sin  makes  such  a  strangeness  between  God  and  man,  that  the 
guilty  heart  either  thinks  not  of  suing  ta  God,  or  fears  it"  (Bp.  Hall).  Or  was  it 
fataliam  prompted  this  inquiry?     It  has  often  been  remarked  that  aobehef  and 
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superstition  are  very  near  of  kin.  Man  cannot  divest  litmself  of  all  belief.  Head 
and  heart  alike  "abhor  a  vacuum."  Those  who  will  not  believe  in  one  God  shall 
b«  the  victims  of  strong  delusions,  and  shall  believe  a  lie  (2  Thess.  u.  11). 

••  Hear  the  just  law,  the  judgment  of  the  ekies, 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  Ues; 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusions  strong  as  hell  shall  bind  him  fast.* 

Witness  Julian  the  Apostate,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Robert  Owen,  and  man^ 
more.  The  Chinese  people  the  air  with  demons  and  spirits  of  the  dead.  Infidel 
France  thinks  it  unlucky  to  travel  on  a  Friday.  "  There  was  never  wicked  man 
that  was  not  infatuate  "  (Hall). 

7.  "  His  eyes  were  set "  (ver.  4).  Tet  "  having  his  eyes  open  "  (Ntun.  xxiv.  4). 
Reason  is  •'  the  caudle  of  the  Lord."  Revelation  is  a  "  light  to  the  feet,  and  a  lamp 
to  the  path."  Inspiration  is  as  "  eyes  to  the  blind."  "  Visions  of  the  Almighty 
need  not  bodily  eyes,  but  are  rather  favoured  by  the  want  of  them  "  (Henry).  The 
eye  is  but  the  instrument  of  vision.     Eyes  of  flesh  are  not  the  organs  of  the  spirit. 

8.  "J  am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings"  (ver.  6).  Compare  Ezek,  xiv.  4. 
•'  I  the  Lord  will  answer  him  that  cometh  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idola.* 
Heavy  tidings  for  heavy  transgression.  The  sentence  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  sin.     "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"  &c. 

9.  *'  I  exalted  thee  from  amiong  the  people  "  (ver.  7).  It  was  Jeroboam's  abuse 
of  the  singular  favours  he  had  received,  and  his  forgetfuhaess  of  Divine  benefits, 
that  so  much  enhanced  his  sin.  Of.  ch.  xi.  9  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  17  ("  When  thou  wast 
Uttle  in  thine  own  sight ");  2  Sam.  xii.  8,  9 ;  Psa.  Ixxiii  10  ("  Took  him  fiom  the 
sheepfolds,"  &c.) ;  Luke  xii.  48  ("  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,"  &c.) ;  ih.,  x.  16 
("Exalted  to  heaven,  thrust  down  to  hell").  It  is  well  to  remember  the  rock 
whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were  digged  (Isa.  IL  1). 

10.  "  Other  gods  and  molten  images  "  (ver.  9).  Men  often  disguise  their  sins 
under  specious  names.  **  Cherubic  symbols  "  was  perhaps  Jeroboam's  name  for  his 
calves.  He  would  not  allow  that  they  were  images  or  idols.  Josephus  happily 
reproduces  the  language  he  held  to  his  subjects  :  "  I  suppose,  my  countrymen,  you 
know  that  every  place  hath  God  in  it,"  &c.  (Ant,  viii.  8.  4).  But  God  calls  things 
as  they  really  are.  Longfellow  truly  says  that  "  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 
But  they  are  what  they  seem  to  the  Omniscient. 

11.  ^^  And  rent  the  kingdom  away  from,  the  house  of  David,''  &c.  Note  the 
oonti'ast  between  this  language  and  the  discom-se  which  Ahijah  held  with  Jeroboam 
once  before.  That  meeting  was  full  of  promises ;  this  message  is  fall  of  upbraid- 
ings.  Then  God  declared  that  He  would  rend  the  kingdom  ;  here  He  complains 
that  He  has  done  so,  and  done  so  in  vain.  Then  He  proposed  David  as  Jeroboam's 
pattern — his  name  is  mentioned  six  times — here  He  accuses  the  king  of  contemning 
that  example.  There  He  speaks  of  a  "  sure  house  ; "  here,  of  "  taking  away  the 
remnant  of  the  house,"  "  as  a  man  taketh  away  dung."  Tet "  the  gifts  and  calling 
of  God  are  without  repentance."     It  is  Jeroboam's  sin  has  made  this  difference. 

12.  "  I  will  bring  evil  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  will  cut  off,"  &c.  Compare 
oh.  xii.  27,  "  And  they  shall  kill  me."  So  the  very  means  which  Jeroboam  took 
to  secui'e  his  throne  procmed  its  overthrow.  "  The  ecgiueer  is  hoist  with  his  own 
petard."  If  he  could  but  have  trusted  God  his  kingdom  would  have  lasted.  But 
he  must  needs  prop  it  up  himself,  with  rotten  supports,  and  leaning  on  these  he 
brought  it  speedily  to  the  ground. 

13.  "  When  thy  feet  enter  into  the  city  the  child  shall  die  "  (ver.  12).  For  the 
second  time  does  a  prophet  give  Jeroboam  a  sign  the  same  day.  And  the  second 
sign  was  hardly  less  significant  than  the  first.  For  the  mother  was,  in  some  sense, 
the  cause  of  her  child's  death.  Her  step  on  the  threshold  was  the  signal  for  the 
severance  of  his  "  thin-spun  life."  It  was  not  only  a  foretaste,  consequently,  of  the 
doom  awaiting  the  entire  house ;  it  was  also  a  shadowing  forth  of  the  caiise  of  that 
destruction.     The  sins  of  the  lather  were  visited  upon  the  children. 
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14.  *'  And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for  him**  (yet.  13).  The  most,  and  the  most 
genuine,  tears  are  shed  over  the  graves  of  children.  (Is  it  that  many  of  us,  as  we 
grow  oUlcr,  become  less  lovely  and  engaging,  less  desirable  as  companions  ?;  Yet 
of  this  child  it  might  justly  have  been  said,  "  Weep  ye  not  for  tli'e  dead,  neither 
bemoan  him"  (Jer.  xxii.  10).  For  (1)  he  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come 
(ver.  11).  (2)  He  escaped  the  butchery  of  Baasha,  And  he  escaped,  too,  the  danger 
of  contamination  and  moral  ruin.  His  life  was  not  unduly  shortened.  Life 
is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  beats  of  the  pulse,  but  by  the  life-work  we  hav* 
•coomplished.    "  He  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time  fulfilled  a  long  time." 

"  It  may  be  by  the  calendar  of  ye«n 

Yon  are  the  elder  man  ;  but  'tis  the  snu 

Of  knowlecVe  on  the  mind's  dial  shining  bright 

And  chrouicling  deeds  and  thoughts  that  makes  tme  time." 

(8)  The  *  goofl  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel "  was  an  earnest  of  better  things 
to  come.  "Little  faith  can  enter  heaven."  "A  little  grace  goes  a  great  way  with 
great  people."  "  Those  that  ai*e  good  in  bad  times  and  places  shine  very  bright  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  A  good  child  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  is  a  miracle  of  Divine 
grace  "  (Henry). 

15.  *'  For  the  Lord  shall  amite  Israel "  (yer.  15),  For  if  Jeroboam  had  "  made 
Israel  to  sin,"  Israel  had  loved  to  have  it  so  (ch.  sii.  30).  He  could  not  have  had 
his  calves  and  sanctuaries  without  priests ;  and  calves,  sanctuaries,  and  priests 
would  have  been  useless  without  worshippers.  But  as  the  king,  so  the  people. 
Jeroboam  was  but  a  sample  of  many  thousands  of  his  subjects.  As  the  chief 
offender,  he  was  the  fli'st  to  suffer,  and  suffered  most.  But  the  nation  that  had 
shared  his  sin  must  suffer  in  its  measure  and  turn. 

IC  '^'^ Beyond  the  river"  {ib.)  The  judgments  of  God  are  governed  by  a  lea 
talionis.  Not  only  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  hut,  "  Like  as  ye 
have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve  strangers 
in  a  land  that  is  not  yours  "  (Jer.  v.  19). 

17.  *^  And  Jerohoajn's  wife  arose,  and  departed,  and  came  to  Tiy::ah"  (ver.  17). 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  reahze  the  horror  v/ith  which  the  princess,  still  wearing 
her  disguise,  heard  the  doom  of  her  house,  and  who  shall  attempt  to  describe  the 
agonies  of  that  journey  home.  Eizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10  sqq.), 
has  heen  called  the  Mater  Dolorosa  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  title  equally 
belongs  to  Jeroboam's  wife.  But  why,  let  us  ask.  does  she  suffer  such  things  ? 
Why  must  this  sword  pierce  her  soul  ?  Was  it  not  because  of  her  share  in  the  sin? 
As  she  is  included  in  the  sentence  against  the  house  (ver.  11,  Heb.),  it  is  probable 
that  she  had  aided  and  abetted  her  husband  in  his  irreligious  and  schismatio  poUoy. 
And  now  she  must  drink  of  his  cup :  she  must  be  the  first  to  taste  its  bitterness ; 
she  must  bring  death  to  one  child  and  tell  of  disgrace  worse  than  death  to  the 
rest 

18.  "  And  they  buried  Tiim"  (ver.  18).  InTirzah  the  beantifol  (Cant.  vi.  4),  great 
lamentation  was  made  over  him.  And  indeed  his  seemed  to  be  a  case  for  tears. 
The  heir  to  the  thi-one,  he  was  never  to  ascend  it.  The  possessor  of  singnlar  gifts 
and  advantages,  he  was  never  to  exercise  the  former  or  enjoy  the  latter.  Had  he 
Uved,  he  might  have  effected  a  reformation,  and  suppressed  the  calf-worship.  But 
now  the  grave  closes  over  him,  and  he  is  no  more  seen.  What  a  proof  this  of 
a  life  to  come!  Otherwise  there  would  be  injustice  with  God,  inequahty  in  His 
deahngs  with  men.  "  But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore,  their  reward  also  is 
with  the  Lord."  "We  fools  counted  his  hfe  madness  and  his  end  to  be  without 
honour.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among 
th«  saints  "  (Wiadom  ▼.  4,  6, 15). 
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HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHOES. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — The  Impenitent  Seeker.  The  day  of  judgment  will  come  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be  burnt  up  (2  Thess. 
ii.  7 — 10 ;  2  Peter  iii.  7).  But  this  has  its  prelude  in  a  season  of  judgments  which 
overtakes  the  sinner  in  this  Hfe.  Jeroboam,  having  sinned  away  his  day  of  grace, 
had  now  entered  into  such  a  season.  But  of  this  he  seems  to  haye  been  doubtful. 
Hence  learn — 

I.  That  the  sinner  mat  be  sukprised  in  his  season  of  judgments.  1.  That  there 
a/re  such  seasons  ia  evident.  (!)  Witness  the  great  deluge  (Gen.  vi.  11 — 13).  Also 
the  rain  of  fire  on  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xix.  13).  The  overthrow  of  nations. 
Signal  visitations  upon  notorious  sinners  (Exod.  ix.  13 — 15;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15 — 19). 

(2)  Such  were  presages  of  the  awful  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  37 — 39 ;  2  Peter 
ii.  4 — 6;  Jude  5 — 7;  Rev.  xviii.  4).  2.  But  all  affilctions  a/re  not  such  retributions. 
(1)  Some  are  entailed  upon  us  through  the  fall,  and  alike  affect  the  penitent  and 
impenitent  (Gen.  iii.  16 — 18;  Job  v.  17;  1  Cor.  x.  13).  (2)  Some  come  to  ua 
through  the  wickedness  and  blnnderiug  of  those  around  us.  Many  suffer,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  character,  as  when  a  ship  is  wrecked  through  the  drunkenness  of  the 
master.  (3)  Some  are  appointed  or  permitted  for  disciplinary  and  educational 
purposes.  These  are  often  amongst  our  greatest  blessings.  (4)  Sometimes  we 
Buffer  for  the  benefit  of  others — vicariously.  When  this  is  voluntary  it  is  very 
Christ-like  (see  Psa.  xxii.  11 ;  CoL  i.  24).  (5)  Under  aU  these  we  have  a  refuge 
in  God  (Psa.  ix.  9,  13 ;  xlvi.  1).  3.  These  may  be  confounded.  (1)  Had  Jeroboam 
known  that  the  mercy  of  God  had  reached  its  limit,  and  that  the  season  of  retribu- 
tion had  set  in,  he  might  have  spared  his  queen  her  journey  to  Shloh.  (2)  But 
what  else  could  he  have  expected  ?  Was  he  not  obstinately  wedded  to  his  sins  ? 
Had  he  not  before  him  the  history  of  Saul  ?  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15 — 19.)  (3)  Men  still, 
in  our  day,  presume  upon  the  mercy  of  God  to  their  destruction.  Eminently  the 
case  with  those  who  defer  repentance.    Learn  further — 

II.  That  a  sinner  may  seek  the  Lord  to  no  good  purpose.  This  happens — 
1.  When  the  end  sought  is  unprofitable.  (1)  Such  was  the  case  with  Jeroboam. 
His  inquiry  should  have  been,  not,  "What  shall  become  of  the  chUd?"  but,  "  How 
may  the  anger  of  God  be  averted?"  (Compare  2  Sam.  xii.  16,  17.)  But  he  was  not 
prepared  to  repent  of  his  sin.  (9)  His  inquiry  was  one  of  curiosity  as  to  the 
future.  Similar  cTiriosity  was  manifested  by  Saul  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  unseemly  for  a  sinner  to  pry  into  Divine  mysteries  rather  than  seek  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  2.  When  the  spirit  of  the  seeker  is  improper.  (1)  He  did  not, 
indeed,  seek  his  calves  (compare  2  Kings  i.  2).  He  rather  sought  Ahijah,  because 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  with  him  (ver.  2).  But  he  had  no  such  faith  in  his 
calves.  (2)  Wliy,  then,  did  he  not  renounce  them  ?  He  had  reasons  of  worldly 
policy  against  this  (see  ch.  xii  26 — 28).  He  was  therefore  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 
Hence  he  would  have  his  queen  disguise  herself.  So  several  of  the  Popes  were 
known  to  have  been  infidels.  (3)  So  were  he  and  his  dupes  doomed  to  perish 
together  (see  Matt.  xv.  14;  2  Thess.  ii.  9—12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2).  8.  When  the 
manner  of  the  search  is  unworthy.  (1)  He  paid  a  respect  to  the  man  of  God. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  his  present  (see  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8).  Hence  such  gifts  are 
called  blessings  (see  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  11 ;  Judg.  i.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  17 ;  xxx.  26, 
marg. ;  2  Kings  v.  16).  (2)  Even  Jacob  would  eat  of  his  son's  venison  before  he 
proceeded  to  bless  him  (see  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  19,  25,  31 ;  see  also  1  Kings  xvii.  11). 

(3)  So  are  God's  blessings  and  sacrifices  offered  to  Him  commonly  associated  (see 
Gen.  viii.  20—22 ;  ix.  1 — 17).  All  His  blessings  come  to  us  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ;  and  especially  so  when  we,  by  faith,  present  Christ  to  Him.  (4)  But 
here  was  no  sacrifice;  and  the  value  of  the  gift  was  small.  What  were  a  few 
loaves,  a  few  cakes,  and  a  cruse  of  honey  as  a  gilt  from  a  king  I  (Compare  2  Kings 
▼.  6 ;  viii.  9.)  The  meanness  of  his  present  was  another  reason  why  he  would  have 
his  queen  disguised. 

What  an   argument  for  early  piety  is  here  t     Surrender  to  Christ  before  yoQ 
1  KiNas.  V 
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are  overtaken  by  a  season  of  judfjments.  How  admonitory  is  this  subject  to  the 
effect  that  prayer  should  be  true;  that  we  should  seek  the  right  thing,  in  the 
right  spiiit,  and  in  the  right  manner  1 — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  4 — 6. — Spiritual  Vision.  When  the  season  of  retributions  set  in  upon 
Jeroboam,  and  his  son  Abijah  was  smitten  with  sickness,  he  sent  to  the  prophet 
Ahi'iah  the  Shilonite  to  inquire  of  the  word  of  JehoTah,  what  should  become 
of  the  child.  He  was  unwilling  it  should  be  publicly  known  that,  in  such  an 
emergency,  he  had  recourse  to  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  rather  than  to  his  calves 
(compare  2  Kings  i.  2).  He  accordingly  entrusted  this  delicate  business  to  his  wife, 
and  enjoined  that  she  should  disguise  herself.  The  text  evinces  how  fatUe  were 
these  expedients.     Note — 

I.  Sin  seeks  disguises.  1.  Truth  needs  none.  (1)  It  is  naturally  open.  "  He 
that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  hght."  (2)  It  has  notliing  to  be  ashamed  o£  It 
is  self-consistent,  harmonious,  lovely.  (3)  It  ought  to  be  displayed ;  its  influence 
is  elevating  (Phil.  ii.  15,  16).  The  saint  who  hides  his  hght  wrongs  his  race. 
^4)  Churches  are  constituted  that  Christians  should,  to  the  best  advantage,  witness 
for  Christ.  They  are  the  candlesticks  (see  Matt.  v.  14 — 16 ;  Rev.  i.  20)  Note : 
Christians  should  discourage  the  eccentricity  that  would  lead  them  away  from  the 
Chm-ches.  2.  It  is  otherwise  with  dn.  (1)  It  is  naturally  close.  The  sinner  has 
as  instinctive  an  aversion  to  the  hght  as  the  owl  and  the  bat,  his  types.  (2)  It 
has  everything  to  be  ashamed  o£  It  is  self-contradictory,  discordant,  frightiully 
and  monstrously  ugly.  (3)  It  ought,  by  the  impenitent  sinner,  to  be  concealed. 
For  he  could  only  desire  to  disclose  it  in  order  to  infect  and  demoralize  others. 
(4)  But  the  true  should  drag  it  to  the  light,  that  its  deformity  might  be  seen, 
abhorred,  and  execrated. 

II.  God  sees  through  all  disguises.  1.  Nature  itself  teaches  this.  (1)  He 
that  formed  the  eye,  can  He  not  see  ?  (Exod.  iv  10—12 ;  Psa.  xciv.  9.)  (2)  He 
that  formed  the  mind,  can  He  not  perceive?  (1  Chron.  xxviii  9  ;  Psa.  vii.  9  ;  Prov. 
XV.  11;  Rev.  ii.  23.)  2.  It  is  evinced  in  the  visions  of  prophecy.  (1)  How  far- 
reaching  are  those  visions  I  The  end  was  seen  from  the  beginning.  The  instal- 
ments fulfilled  certify  the  remainder.  (2)  How  deep  their  insight  into  the  secret 
workings  of  the  heart  I  The  secret  ambition  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was  yet  the 
servant  of  Solomon,  was  read  by  Abijah  (ch.  xi  37).  Now  he  sees  througli  the 
disguise  of  the  queen  and  reads  its  motives.  3.  This  should  he  considered.  (1) 
How  foolish  are  disguises  where  God  is  concerned !  And  where  is  God  not  con- 
cerned •?  (2)  Those  who  would  deceive  God  only  deceive  themselves.  (3)  What 
disclosures  will  the  day  of  judgment  make  !  (1  Cor.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  6.)  What  a  day 
of  trembling  to  the  hypocrite  I 

III.  God  can  open  the  eyes  op  the  blind.  1.  Literally.  (1)  Miracles  upon 
the  sight  were  occasionally  wrought  in  ancient  times  (Gen.  xix.  11 ;  2  Kings  vi.  18). 
(2)  Many  such  were  wrought  by  Christ.  2.  Spiritually.  (1)  The  prophets  were 
gifted  with  spiritual  vision.  They  were  there  lore  called  seers.  Their  prophecies 
were  called  visions.  (2)  Such  vision  had  Ahijah.  His  natural  sight  had  now  failed 
him  (ver.  4),  yet  he  saw  Jeroboam's  queen  before  she  came  into  his  presence,  saw 
through  her  disguises,  and  discerned  the  purpose  of  her  visit. .  (3)  Spiritual  vision 
is  not  exclusively  the  privilege  of  prophets,  (a)  God  gives  this  to  the  sinner  when 
He  discovers  to  him  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  God  strips  him  of  the  disguises 
by  which  he  would  deceive  himseh,  and  exhibits  his  own  life-likeness  to  his  con- 
science. (6)  God  gives  it  to  believers,  when  He  witnesses  His  pardon  and  their 
adoption,  to  their  spirits.  (See  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18  ;  Eph.  i  18.)  Have  your  eyes 
been  opened  ?  Fray  God  that  Satan  may  never  succeed  in  throwing  his  dust  into 
them. — J.  A.  M. 

"Vers.  7 — 11. — Hard  Tidings.  Such  is  the  character  given  by  the  prophet  to  th* 
matter  of  the  text  ^ver.  6).  What  we  translate  "  heavy  tidings  "  is,  in  the  Hebrew, 
%3  in  the  margin,   hard.    The  uses  of 'the  word  {>Vi^p')  in  several  places  sugge.st 
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that  it  should  be  here  taken  as  indicating  retributive  judgments  merited  by  one 

who  had  hardened  his  heart  in  sin.     Observe — 

I.  Privileges  involve  responsibilities.  Thus — 1.  Special  famov/r  calUt  for 
special  gratitude.  (1)  Jeroboam  was  "  exalted  from  among  the  people."  He  was 
"  an  Ephratliite  of  Zereda,"  an  obscure  place,  mentioned  once,  and  that  only  in 
connection  with  his  birth  (ch.  xL  26;.  The  names  of  his  parents  also  had  remaiaed 
in  obscurity  but  for  tke  figure  he  cut  in  history.  (2j  He  was  made  "  prince  "  over 
the  "  people  of  God."  This  was  a  splendid  distinction.  A  people  is  great,  not 
through  its  number  or  the  extent  of  its  territories,  but  from  its  virtues  (see  Deut. 
vii.  6;  xiv.  2;  xxvi  18,  19).  What  an  influence  has  that  people  exerted  upon 
human  destinies  1  (3)  The  kingdom  rent  from  the  house  of  David  was  given  to 
him.  Jeroboam,  then,  was  placed  in  succession  to  that  David  who  had  led  the 
armies  of  Israel  to  victory  I  Also  to  that  Solomon  who  had  built  the  temple,  and 
who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  sm-passing 
wisdom  1  2.  The  favoiu-ed  are  compared  with  their  peers.  (1)  Jeroboam  was  a 
compeer  to  David.  Both  were  hfted  from  humble  station — David  from  the  sheep, 
Jeroboam  from  the  army  (ch.  xi.  28).  Both  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel — founded 
dj-nasties.  (2)  But  how  do  they  coiiipanre f  "David  kept  the  commandments  of 
God  " — followed  Him  "  with  all  his  heart."  This  did  not  Jeroboam.  Melancholy 
record,  he  did  nothing  for  God  1  3.  They  are  contrasted  with  their  peers.  (1) 
Jeroboam  "  had  done  evil  above  all  that  were  before  him."  More  than  Saul,  who 
never  worshipped  idols.  More  than  Solomon,  who  did  not  make  Israel  to  sin.  (2) 
Jeroboam  made  "  other  gods  ;  and  "  (or  even)  "  molten  images."  Note :  He  intended 
his  calves  to  represent  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  the  God  of  Israel  Himself  calls  them 
"  other  gods."  So  are  the  images  of  Antichrist  other  gods  though  baptized  with 
Christian  names.  This  was  worse  than  the  idolatry  of  Solomon.  The  caricaturing 
of  the  true  God  is  more  offensive  to  Him  than  the  worshipping  of  His  creatures. 
Let  the  worshippers  of  barbarous  pictures  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the  Almighty 
is  pourtrayed  as  a  decrepit  old  mau,  and  such -like,  seriously  consider  this.  (3) 
Jeroboam  is  described  as  having  "  cast "  the  God  of  Israel  '*  behind  his  back." 
What  a  startUng  figure  I  How  descriptive  of  the  sin  of  those  who  now  neglect 
Godl 

II.  Besponsibilities  abused  pbovoee  jtn>GUENTS.  Amongst  these  may  be  men- 
tioned— 1.  The  bitter  sense  of  wasted  opportunity.  (1)  Jeroboam  is  reminded  that 
he  once  had  the  grand  chance  of  making  for  himself  a  "  sure  house  like  David  " 
(see  ch.  xi.  38).  What  golden  opportunities  may  we  not  have  wasted  I  (2)  That 
though  the  more  glorious  chance  was  missed  and  lost,  he  had  then  a  gracious  season 
of  warnings,  which  also  he  let  shp.  (See  events  recorded  ch.  xiii.)  This  respite 
improved  might  have  averted,  and  would  have  mitigated,  the  severity  of  the  judg- 
ments impending  (compare  ch.  xxi.  29).  2.  The  knowledge  that  the  day  of  ven- 
geance has  set  in.  (1)  An  admonition  of  such  a  day  was  implied  in  the  earUer 
prophecy  of  Ahijah,  in  the  judgments  then  denounced  against  the-  house  of  David 
for  the  sin  of  Solomon  (ch.  xi.  30 — 38).  (2)  This  admonition  was  declared  explicitly 
in  the  message  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah,  and  solemnly  impressed  by  the  signs 
attending  and  following  (ch.  xiii.)  (3)  Now  Ahijah  annovmces  that  these  judgments 
are  taking  effect.  But  even  now,  had  Jeroboam  come  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
pentance, though  his  sin  is  "  unto  death,"  yet  might  he  save  his  soul.  It  is  hard  now 
to  break  a  chain  so  riveted  as  that  is  by  which  he  has  bound  himself.  No  repent- 
ance being  evinced,  the  kneU  of  doom  sounds  forth  like  the  echoes  of  the  closing  door 
of  Noah's  ark,  which  announced  mercy  fled  and  wrath  begun.  3.  The  severity  of 
the  sentence.  (1)  The  honour  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  is  to  be  brought  down  tc 
ignominy.  (2)  The  carcases  of  members  of  this  family  are  to  be  consumed  bj 
carrion-feeders.  Such  are  the  swords  of  the  wicked  (compare  Gen.  xv.  11 ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18 — 20).  Whether  by  the  sword  of  Baasha,  or  literally,  after  that  sword 
had  done  its  part,  the  words  of  Ahijah  came  true  (see  ch.  xv.  29).  "  The  doom 
of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  was  a  figure  of  that  of  the  house  of  this  man  of  sin 
(see  Bev.  xix.  17, 18).  God  Imows  the  proud  afar  oS.  But  He  gives  grace  to  the 
nmnble. — J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  12-14. — The  Reprobate' i  Doom.  In  the  qneen  of  Jeroboam  we  Bee  » 
remarkable  messenger.  For  she  went  as  messenger  from  a  king  and  returned  as 
messenger  from  a  prophet.  Her  message  in  the  first  instance  was  simple,  but  in 
her  return  twofold.  She  brings  a  message  to  the  king,  and  with  it  a  message  also 
to  the  nation.     The  message  to  the  king  brings — 

I.  Heavy  tedinos  bespecting  Abuah.  I.  Aa  to  the  issue  of  his  illness.  (1) 
•'  The  child  shall  die."  This  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  with  which  the 
royal  messenger  was  charp;e>l  (ver.  3).  Here  was  the  witheiing  of  a  limb  of  Jero- 
boam's family  answering  to  the  sign  of  the  withering  of  his  arm  (see  ch.  xiii.  4). 
(2)  The  king  does  not  now  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  child  as  he  had  done  for 
the  restoration  of  his  arm  (ch.  xiii.  6).  He  did  not  even  ask,  in  time,  that  the 
judgment  might  be  averted.  How  could  he,  without  repenting  of  his  sin  ?  Note  : 
The  descents  of  depravity,  like  those  of  natural  gravitation,  are  in  accelerating 
dej^rees.  (3^  This  judgment  is  the  signal  that  the  season  of  retributions  has  now 
failly  set  in.  What  a  horror  to  wake  up  to  such  a  conviction  I  "  Be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out."  2.  As  to  the  near  approach  of  his  death.  (1)  "  "When  thy  feet 
enter  into  the  city."  Every  step  of  the  queen's  advance  over  that  twelve  miles  from 
Shiloh  to  Tirzah  measured  a  stride  of  death  towards  his  victim.  Do  we  sufiiciently 
realize  the  fact  that  this  is  the  case  with  us  in  passing  through  the  journey  of  life  f 
(2)  What  must  have  been  the  conflict  in  the  heart  of  the  queen  ?  Maternal  affec- 
tion would  urge  her  steps  with  speed  that  she  might  see  her  son  aUve.  Yet  was  it 
a  race  with  death  ;  and  death  was  first  at  the  palace.  That  monster  overtakes  th« 
swiftest.  If  he  passes  one  it  is  to  strike  another,  and  so  that  the  recoil  of  his  sting 
may  wound  the  trembling  heart  3.  As  to  the  circumstances  attending.  "  All 
Israel  shall  mourn  for  him  and  bury  him  ;  "  but  for  him  only  of  the  royal  family, 
"  because  in  him  there  is  found  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.** 
Hence  learn  (1)  God's  pimishments  are  discrimiimtive.  He  does  not  overlook  the 
good  in  the  eviL  (2)  Yet  the  good  suffer  with  the  eviL  Abijah  dies  for  the  sin  of 
his  father.  Christ  dies  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  in  His  death  is  life  to  the 
behever.  (8)  Still  the  good  suffer  for  their  good.  They  are  taken  away  from  evil 
to  come.  Had  Abijah  hved  he  miglit  have  been  drawn  into  his  fatlier's  sin.  God 
often  takes  them  soonest  whom  He  loves  best.  (4)  The  evil  suffer  in  the  good. 
Jeroboam  had  reason  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  best  of  his  family.  So  had  Israel, 
since  the  succession  would  now  open  to  a  wicked  prince.  Note :  We  should  pray  for 
the  preservation  of  virtuous  and  useful  lives.  Especially  so  when  such  are  found 
in  seats  of  power  and  influence. 

P,  Heavt  tidixgs  bespecting  his  SUBVIV0B8.  1.  They  are  devoted  to  extermi- 
nation. (1)  This  as  a  general  fact  was  already  known.  (2)  It  is  now  pubhshed  with 
additional  circnmstance.  Tbe  agent  that  shall  efTect  it  is  one  who  shall  himself 
moimt  the  throne  of  Israel.  (3)  This  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  (see  ch.  xv.  27 — 30). 
2.  Judgment  will  com^  speedily.  (1)  Some  think  this  exclamation  of  the  prophet, 
"  But  what  ?  Even  now  "  arose  from  his  having  seen  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
(2)  So  it  proved.  Within  two  years  Jeroboam  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nadab, 
who  two  years  later  was  slain  by  Baasba.  In  that  time  also,  and  by  the  same  hand, 
the  predicted  extermination  was  completed.  (3)  "The  wicked  do  not  hve  out  half 
their  days."  This  is  tnie  of  djmasties  as  o''  individuals.  The  dynasty  of  Jeroboam 
lasted  only  four  and  twenty  years. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15—16. —  The  Futureef  Itrael.    The  vision  of  the  Shilonite  concerning  the 

house  of  Israel,  now  before  us,  o^ems  to  have  come  upon  him  suddenly.  Wei;. ink 
the  exclamation,  "But  what!'  Even  now  I"  was  the  half-involuntary  expression 
of  the  surj^rise  of  this  new  revelation.  This  utt<.'rance  should,  then,  have  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  verse  15  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  verse  preceding.  The 
eonneciiug  particle  "  For,''  with  which  verse  15  now  opens,  favours  this  view. 
The  new  vision  describes  the  then  future  calamities  of  Israel,  together  with  their 
provoking  causes. 

I.  Hje  was  hekcefobth  to  be  teqtbt.ed  re  his  own  land.  He  is  there  to 
■tagger  and  tremble  under  the  stroke  of  God — 1.  "  A$  a  reed  is  shaken  im  ih§ 
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water."  (1)  The  reed  is  a  figure  of  frailty.  Rabshakeh,  in  describing  the  inability 
of  the  Egyjitians  to  support  Hezekiah  against  the  Assyrians,  compares  them  to  a 
bruised  reed  (2  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6  ;  dee  also  Ezek.  xxxix.  6).  Contrariwise, 
our  Lord,  asserting  the  stabihty  and  vigoui"  of  John  Baptist,  said  that  he  was  no 
♦'reed  shaken  with  the  wind"  (Matt.  xi.  7).  In  derision  oif  the  royalty  of  Jesus 
the  soldiers  put  a  reed  in  His  hand  for  a  sceptre  (Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Subsequent 
history  bore  empliatio  testimony  to  the  instability  and  feebleness  of  Ephraim.  (2) 
The  reed  is  "  shaken  in  the  water."  This  element  is  at  once  a  sjTnbol  of  trouble 
and  of  people  (see  Psa.  Ixix.  17;  Rev.  ivii.  15).  So  disqiriet,  arising  from  popular 
tumults  and  civil  war,  is  suggested.  And  did  not  this  become  fact  ?  The  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  broils.  These  evils  were  aggra- 
vated by  wars  with  their  brethren  of  Judah.  2.  As  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.  (1) 
This  is  not  asserted,  biit  implied,  since  reeds  shake  in  water  when  moved 
by  winds.  And  foreign  influences  had  much  to  do  v/ith  the  troubles  of  Israel.  (2) 
Foreign  idolatries  introduced  by  Solomon's  wives  were  at  the  root  of  the  troubles. 
(3)  The  wars  between  Israel  and  Judah  brought  foreign  armies  upon  the  scene — 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Assyrians.  By  these  rough  winds  the  troubles  were 
aggi'avated. 

II.  Then  to  be  scattered  in  the  lands  of  steangers.  1.  A  captivity  of 
Israel  is  foretold.  (1)  The  settlement  of  the  people  in  Canaan  is  frequently 
described  in  Scripture  under  the  figure  of  the  planting  of  a  vine  luere  (see  Psa.  Ixiv. 
2 ;  Ixxx.  8  ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  xi.  17).  (2)  This  is  now  to  be  reversed.  "He  shall  root 
up  Israel  out  of  this  good  land  which  he  gave  to  their  fathers."  Sui^pose  the  vine 
had  feeling ;  what  a  painful  process  I  2.  Also  the  region  of  their  dispersion.  (1) 
"  I  will  scatter  them  beyond  the  river"  i.e.,  the  Euphrates,  for  thus,  by  emphasis, 
this  river  is  ever  distinguished  in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xv.  18  ;  compare  Deut.  xi  24 
with  1  Kings  iv.  21  and  Psa.  Ixxii.  8).  (2)  This  river  also  stands  for  the  Assyrians, 
through  whose  territory  it  flowed.  Their  armies  invading  Israel  are  hktned  to  the 
Euphrates  rising  and  overflowing  its  western  bank  (see  Isa.  viii.  7).  (3)  How 
literally  was  all  this  accomplished  (see  2  Khigs  xv.  29  ;  xvii  6,  18) , 

III.  These  visitations  were  to  express  the  angeb  of  God,  1.  First  pro- 
voked by  their  Caiiaanitish  idolatries.  (1)  These  are  represented  here  by  "  their 
gloves."  The  word  Asherah  (HX'X.  m^C'X)  occurs  thirty-nine  times,  and  is  every- 
where translated  groves,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  its  meaning. 
For  take  the  next  occurrence  after  tliat  in  our  text,  viz.,  ver.  23  of  this  cha[iter; 
How  could  a  grove  be  built  under  a  jrreen  tree  ?  How  could  a  grove  be  made  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ?  (See  2  Kings  xxi.  7  ;  xxiii.  6.)  (2)  These  Asheroth,  or 
Asherim,  appear  to  have  been  images  made  of  wood,  cased  in  metal,  perhaps 
fashioned  like  goats,  which  were  worshipped  with  abominable  rites.  They  were 
popular  Canaanitish  divinities,  and  for  this  reason  to  be  execrated  by  Israelites 
(see  Exod.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Deut.  xvi.  21).  (3)  But  for  all  this  they  fell  into  the  snare 
of  worshipping  together  with  the  Baalim,  or  Bulls,  and  other  Canaanitish  idols 
(Judg.  iii.  7  ;  vi.  25  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  19).  2.  Then  by  their  complicity  in  the  «m  of 
Jeroboam,  (1)  This  addition  to  their  earlier  idolatries  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity.  For  it  completely  alienated  them  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in 
His  temple.  (2)  They  forsook  the  Lord,  so  He*  threatens  to  "  give  up  Israel  for  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,"  as  He  had  also  given  up  the  house  of  Jeroboam  to  judgment. — 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  17 — 18. —  Death  and  Mourning.  With  a  heavy  heart  the  queen  of 
Jeroboam  moved  alo:^g  the  road  from  Shiloh  to  Tnzah,  and  received  the  salute 
of  death  at  the  tLreshold  of  the  palace.  This  sad  event  was  soon  followed  by  a 
state  funeral  and  by  a  pubhc  moummg.     In  all  this  note  how — 

I.  Sorrow  tarnishes  human  splendour.  1.  Survey  this  palace  of  Tirzah. 
(1)  This  is  not  the  only  palace  of  Jeroboam.  Soon  alter  his  promotion  to  the 
crown  of  Israel  we  find  him  building  a  palace  at  Shechem.  That  commemorated 
the  event  of  his  elevation  ;  for  there  those  circumstances  occurred  which  gave  rise 
to  it  (fee  oh.  xii.)     (2)  But  this  palace  did  not  long  satisfy  the  royal  ambition.    We 
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find  the  king  presently  engaged  in  building  a  second  at  Penuel,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
eastward  of  Jordan  (ch.  xii.  25).  Those  who  come  suddenly  to  fortune  commonly 
affect  great  splendour.  (3)  Now  we  find  him  occupying  a  third.  This  probably 
was  the  most  magnificent.  It  is  situated  in  a  place  famous  for  its  beauty  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  (see  Song  vi.  4).  From  this  it  had  its  name  (n^lD),  wliieh  siguifiea 
pleasantness.  Doubtless  the  palace  was  in  keeping  with  the  place,  for  it  was  pre- 
ferred as  the  royal  residence  imtil  its  destruction  1  y  fire  (ch.  xvi  18).  2.  Belwld 
in  this  para/lise  a  corpse !  (1)  Death  has  smitten  Abijah,  the  best  and  most 
promising  of  the  royal  family.  "\NTiat  a  scene  of  grief  when  the  mother,  anived 
from  Shiloh,  entered  that  chamber  I  What  a  dense  gloom  would  rest  on  the 
household  1  In  that  solemn  moment  how  vain  must  earthly  splendour  have 
appeared  I  (2)  And  does  not  soitow  still  mingle  with  all  earthly  scenes !  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  rather  set  our  affections  upon  thin.f^s  above  ?  (3)  Wealth 
cannot  bribe  death.  The  King  of  Terrors  enters  the  palace  of  royalty  as  cer- 
tainly as  he  enters  the  cottage  of  povex-ty.  To  the  great  this  enemy  is  even  more 
formidable  than  to  the  humble,  for  they  have  more  to  leave.  The  acquisitions 
of  the  worldling,  therefore,  are  only  giving  point  and  venom  to  the  sting  of 
death. 

II.  It  has  reliefs  and  aggravations.  1.  The  reliefs  are  the  fruits  of  virtue. 
(1)  The  public  mourning  would  be  a  solace  to  the  royal  family.  A  king  might 
provide  a  pompous  funeral  for  his  son,  but  he  could  not  command  the  heart  of  the 
nation  to  mourn  (2)  This  pubUc  mourning  was  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
prince  (see  ver.  18).  (3)  There  was  pure  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  spmt  of 
the  pious  youth  is  away  from  a  world  of  sin,  in  the  companionship  of  saint.s  and  holy 
angels.  2.  The  aggravations  are  the  fruits  of  sin.  (1)  How  the  grief  of  Jeroboam 
must  have  been  embittered  by  the  fact  that  this  bereavement  came  not  as  a  mes- 
senger of  mercy  to  him,  but  as  a  visitation  of  judgment !  (2)  How  it  must  have 
alarmed  him  to  know  that  it  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  judgments  destined  to 
issue  in  the  extermination  of  his  house  !  (3)  The  very  virtues  of  the  prince  first 
taken,  in  this  view,  became  an  aggravation,  for  he  is  removed  as  too  good  a  prince 
for  so  wicked  a  people,  and  to  make  way  for  the  succession  of  a  wicked  prince  to 
punish  them.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  19,  20. — The  Review.    The  text  reminds  ns — 

I.  That  the  season  of  death  is  a  time  for  reflection.  1.  In  pretence  of 
m  corpse  the  giddiest  pause.  (1)  This  is  seen  when  an  ordinary  funeral  passes 
along  the  streets,  in  the  sombre  coimtenances  of  the  bystanders,  if  not  in  more 
special  tokens  of  respect.  It  is  more  evident  stdl  when  the  deceased  may  have 
been  an  acquaintance  or  a  relative.  But  most  so  in  the  very  house  of  mom-ning, 
where  the  relics  are  seen  shrouded  in  theu*  pallor  and  immobility.  (2)  What 
trains  of  thought  are  started  1  (a)  Wliat  a  mystery  is  death  !  (6)  What  a  mystery 
is  fife  !  (c)  Wliat  a  mystery  is  futurity  1 — the  spirit  world — the  resun-ection — the 
judgment — heaven — hell,  {d)  Are  we  prepared  to  encounter  the  inevitable  ?  Who 
can  forecast  the  moment?  (e)  Why  should  we  defer  the  needful  preparation? 
2.  When  a  monarch  dies  a  nation  thinks.  (1)  This  is  so  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. The  social  position  occupied  is  so  elevated  that  the  event  is  conspicuous  to 
all.  What  a  leveller  is  death  I  In  this  article  all  claim  kindred,  the  piince  and 
the  beggar  (Prov.  xxii.  2).  (2)  But  Jeroboam's  death  was  by  the  stroke  of  God 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  20).  Such  a  conspicuous  judgment  was  fitting  to  the  man  of  sin 
(see  Isa.  xi.  4;  2  Thess.  ii.  8;  Be  v.  xix.  15).  How  alarmingly  would  such  a  death 
speak  to  workers  of  iniquity  I  (3)  The  demise  of  Jeroboam  opened  the  succession 
to  Nadab,  who,  without  the  genius  of  his  father,  followed  in  his  iniquitit).><.  3.  But 
the  virtuou$  onhj  are  lamented.  (1)  Jeroboam  was  buried.  ,He  di^  come  to  the 
Bepulchre  "with  his  fathers."  And  he  may  have  had  the  formality  of  &  family 
mourning.  His  household  may  have  gone  barefoot,  wept,  torn  their  clothes,  siuoie 
on  their  breasts,  lay  on  the  ground  and  fasted,  as  the  custom  was.  (2)  But  there 
was  no  national  mourning.  The  pubhc  mourning  for  Moses  and  Aaron  lasted 
thirty  days,  that  for  Saul  seven  (Num.~xz.  29 ;  Deut.  zxziv.  8;  1  Sam.  zzzi.  18). 
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For  Abijah,  a  pions  prince  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  there  was  a  national  mourning, 
though  he  never  came  to  the  throne  ;  but  for  Jeroboam,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years,  no  mourning  I  (Ver.  13.)  (3)  \^Tiat  a  contrast — the  apathy  of  the  nation, 
now  at  the  close  of  their  experiment  at  king-making,  to  the  enthusiasm  at  it* 
commencement  (ch.  xii.  20)  1  How  seldom  do  revolution ist-s  adequately  consider 
the  end  !     They  often  anticipate  a  paradise  and  find  a  hell. 

II.  That  we  should,  therefore,  so  live  that  such  reflections  may  pbove 
ORATEFtTL.  To  tlois  end  our  policy  should  be — 1.  Pure.  (1)  Such  was  not  the 
policy  of  Jeroboam.  When  his  people  became  restive  under  his  rule,  and  he  feared 
they  would  return  to  Rehoboam,  instead  of  looking  to  God,  he  forsook  Him  and 
made  Israel  to  sin.  (2)  The  policy  of  purity  is  the  pohcy  of  faith.  Faith  in  God — 
in  Christ — in  truth.  2.  Peaceable.  (1)  Peace  is  kin  to  purity  (James  iii.  17).  God 
made  peace  for  Jeroboam  before  he  had  departed  from  Him  (see  ch,  xii.  21 — 24). 
So  does  He  still  undertake  for  His  people  (Prov.  xvi.  7).  (2)  Wars  are  bom  of  evil 
lusts  (James  iv.  1).  When  Jeroboam  forsook  the  Lord,  then  commenced  an  embroil- 
ment in  hostilities  from  which  he  was  never  free.  First  with  Rehcboam  (ver.  30), 
then  with  Abijah  (2  Cliron.  xiii).  8.  So  shall  we  avoid  disaster.  (1)  By  pursuing 
an  opposite  policy  Jeroboam  brought  disaster  upon  himself.  His  body  was  smitten 
by  God.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  repentance  to  the  saving  of  his  soul.  (2)  He 
brought  disaster  upon  his  family.  The  best  of  his  sons  died  prematurely  for  his 
sin.  Two  years  later  he  perished  himself.  Still  two  years  later  and  his  race 
became  exterminated  with  violence.  (3)  He  brought  disaster  upon  his  people. 
Impatient  of  taxation  under  Eehoboam,  they  made  him  king,  but  got  no  relief, 
having  to  build  palaces  and  sustain  wars.  And  by  their  comphcity  in  his  idolatry 
they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  and  incurred  the  anger  of  God,  which 
involved  them  in  the  miseries  of  foreign  invasion  and  captivity.  What  profit  is 
there  in  a  crown  that  is  retained  by  the  pohcy  of  sia  ?  The  whole  world  is  dearly 
pui'chased  with  the  loss  of  the  soul. — J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  18.— Early  Piety  in  an  Unexpected  Plac:    (A  Sermon  to  Totmg  People.) 

Jeroboam  had  mamed  in  Egypt  a  princess  named  Ano.  She  was  the  elder  sister 
of  Tahpenes,  the  wife  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt.  Their  home  had  been  gladdened 
by  the  birth  of  a  child,  whom  they  brought  with  them  on  Jeroboam's  return  to  his 
own  tribe  and  country.  This  child,  Abijah,  on  whom  their  aflfections  and  the 
hopes  of  the  people  were  fixed,  was  stricken  by  illness,  and  seemed  likely  to  die. 
Then  the  parents  tm-ned  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  for  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan» 
they  knew,  were  powerless  to  help  them.  [Note  the  frequency  with  which  those  who 
in  theory  deny  God,  or  in  practice  forget  Him,  seek  His  help  in  their  time  of  fear  and 
grief.]  They  would  not  send  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  for  several  reasons ;  but 
Jeroboam  remembered  the  old  prophet,  Aliijah,  who  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  field 
some  years  before  (ch.  xi.  29 — 31),  and  foretold  that  he  should  rule  over  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Queen  Ano  secretly  set  out  for  Shiloh  (the  ancient  sanc- 
tuary), where,  in  a  hmnble  home,  the  prophet  Uved.  She  disguised  herself  as  a 
poor  woman,  and  took  a  present  such  as  a  peasant  would  offer — ten  loaves,  two 
roUs  for  the  children  of  the  prophet,  a  bunch  of  raisins,  and  a  jar  of  honey. 
Jeroboam  hoped  he  might,  by  this  deceit,  get  a  word  of  hope  about  the  dying  boy, 
for  he  knew  that  he  could  not  expect  comfort  from  Ahijah,  because  he  had  giievously 
disobeyed  his  command.  He  feared,  therefore,  that  if  the  man  of  God  recognized 
Ano  he  would  rebuke  this  sin.  The  attempt  was  vain.  The  prophet,  nearly  bhnd 
though  he  was,  knew  by  revelation  who  was  coming.  Terrible  were  the  words  of 
doom  he  uttered  about  the  house  of  Jeroboam ;  and  the  only  gleam  of  comfort  for 
the  parents  was  that  in  Abijah  "  there  was  found  some  good  thing  towards  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,"  so  that  he  should  not  have  the  curse  of  Uving  to  see  and  share 
the  woe  and  shame  which  were  coming.  Abijah  gives  us  an  example  of  piet^ 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  by  the  young. 

I.  Abijahs  PIETY  WAS  early.     I.  Define  piety.     It  is  right  disposition  toward 
God,  resulting  from  the  secret  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spu-it.     It  reveals  itself  ia 
desires  after  what  is  good,  and  pure,  and  true ;  in  resolutions  to  seek  these ;  in 
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prayers,  ttrongli  whicli  the  heart  pours  out  its  love  arfd  longing  towards  God.  This 
ehonld  be  more  natural  to  l^s  than  to  AJiijah.  He  knew  of  God's  power,  we  know 
of  His  love.  He  had  heard  of  the  Shekinah ;  we  have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
says,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  Children  ran  to  Jesus  once, 
and  found  rest  and  gladness  in  His  love  ;  why  not  now  ?  2.  Describe  early  2nety. 
Show  how  it  is  cultivated,  hindered,  and  revealed.  Urge  upon  parents  and 
teachers  the  imr>oi"tance  of  expecting  it.  We  overlook  the  "hlade,"  and  then  wonder 
we  do  not  see  later  "  the  full  com  in  the  ear,"  If  we  accept  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  evident  that  a  child  is  naturally  more  likelj'  than  an  adult  to  enter  His 
kingdom.  To  be  a  child  is  a  neeessitj- ;  to"  become  a  child"  is  an  arduous  struggle, 
and  sometimes  a  sore  humiliation.  The  door  of  mei'cy  is  so  low  that  child  it  n  can 
most  Gii^ily  pass  through  it.  Happy  is  the  home  which  is  adorned  hy  the  presiiuce 
of  a  child-disciple.  There  are  those  now  estranged  from  God  who  may  have  » 
fulfilment  of  the  words,  *'  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

II.  Abijah's  piety  was  sincere.  1.  So7ne  good  thing  was  in  Jiiin — that  is,  in 
his  heart.  It  was  not  something  put  on  and  off,  hke  a  garment ;  but  an  abiding 
princ.ple,  iufluenciug  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  hfe.  Nothing  is  more  offensive 
to  God  than  pretended  piety.  The  long-faced  visage  ^vhich  never  smiles,  the  cant 
phrases  which  express  what  cannot  really  be  houestly  felt  by  a  child,  are  hi<leou8 
to  man  and  God,  2.  This  good  thing  was  "  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  It 
reniiuils  us  of  the  phrase,  "repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  We  may  turn  fi-om  sin  to  respectability,  but  that  is  not  repenl:;nce 
towards  God.  We  may  love  to  do  right  things  because  they  please  men,  but  this 
is  not  piety  towards  God.  "  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  mam  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7), 

III,  Abijae's  piety  was  discermble.  ■"  It  vtas.  found  in  him."  1.  God  saiv  it. 
He  spoke  of  it  to  His  servant  Ahijah,  as  of  something  He  rejoiced  to  find.  God  is 
ever  looking  for  what  is  good,  in  the  world  and  in  your  lieart.  Though  the  world 
is  corrupt,  and  men  have  done  abominable  works,  the  Lord  looks  down  from 
heaven  to  see  if  there  are  any  tliat  understand  and  seek  God.  See  Psa.  xiv.  1,  2. 
Compare  this  with  the  Lord's  parables  of  the  woman  seeking  the  lost  piece  of 
silver,  and  of  the  father  going  out  to  look  for  and  meet  the  returning  prodigaL 
Not  only  your  faults  and  sins,  but  your  good  wishes  and  holy  thoughts  and  silent 
prayers  are  reccTnized  by  God.  2.  Man  saxu  it.  Ahijah  did  not  pi'oclaim  liis 
piety — that  would  have  been  offensive,  especially  in  a  child — but  it  was  "  found" 
in  him.  He  was  so  young  that  he  could  take  no  active  part  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  was  imable  publicly  to  oppose  his  father's  idolatry  ;  but  his  parents,  and 
the  courtiers,  and  the  servants  must  have  been  sometimes  shamed  by  his  earnest 
eyes.  A  noiseless  violet  makes  the  hedgerow  fi'agraut.  It  bewrays  itself  by  its 
sweetness. 

rV.  Abijah's  piety  was  unexpected.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin.  His  mother  was  probably  stUl  a  heathen  ;  his  father  was 
ambitious,  cruel,  and  irreligious,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  little  boy  alone,  in  all 
the  court,  loved  the  "  God  of  Israel."  His  piety  was  the  more  conspicuous  on 
this  account,  just  as  the  stars  are  brightest  when  the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  cedars 
are  most  beuutifiil  when  surrotmding  trees  are  leafless.  Des.  ribe  the  position  of 
children  in  a  godless  home,  with  ii-religious  companions,  &c.  Even  there  it  is  not 
impossible  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord. 

Conclusion,  It  seems  at  first  si/ht,  especially  to  children,  a  stranne  reward 
that  was  given  to  Abijuh — to  die  young.  But  there  were  peculiar  reasons  lor 
this.  He  was  delivered  from  a  sinful  world,  a  distracted  country,  and  evil  in- 
fluences;  nor  did  he  ever  see  those  dear  to  hjin  murdered  and  dishonoured.  He 
was  "  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,"  If  the  veil  were  rent,  and  we  could 
see  the  heavenly  home  in  its  be.'iuty  and  sinlessness,  we  should  understand  what 
Paul  meant  when  he  said,  "  To  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better."     Every 

Sarent  wliose  child  dies  in  the  Lord   may   hear  amidst  his  sobs   the  words   of 
esus,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  tbeai  not,  for  of  such 
U  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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••  Little  one,  precious  one, 

Summoned  away, 
Ere  life's  uprising  stm 

Dawned  into  day, 
Gone  from  thy  mother's  arms, 

Gone  to  the  Saviour's  breast, 
Safe  from  life's  rude  alarms, 

Blissful  thy  rest."  A,  R. 

Vers.  17, 18. — The  Dead  Child.  Following  the  order  of  events  as  they  appeaar 
in  the  Hebrew  text  rather  than  in  the  Septuagint,  we  regard  this  as  the  first  of  the 
calamities  that  befell  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  until  it  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Nadab  (ch.  xv.  29),  as  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  in  violating  the  religious 
unity  of  the  nation.  So  soon  was  he  made  to  feel  that  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  a 
Power  that  could  not  be  mocked  or  trifled  with,  and  against  which  it  was  vain  for 
him  to  rebeL  The  narrative  is  full  of  touching  intei'est,  and  has  many  points  ol 
moral  teaching.     It  illustrates — 

I.  The  tenderness  of  natural  affection  even  in  a  bad  man.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  genuine  parental  feeling  prompted  both  Jeroboam  and  his  wife 
in  then-  appeal  to  the  prophet.  One  cannot  but  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
distress  at  the  fatal  sickness  of  their  child.  Human  nature  in  its  deepest  degrada- 
tion is  not  altogetlier  lost  to  the  touches  offender  emotion.  The  thrill  of  parental 
love  may  be  found  in  hearts  so  debased  and  hardened  that  nothing  else  can  move 
them.'  The  most  ferocious  savage  will  defend  his  own,  and  "  barbai-ous  people  "  are 
capable  of  "showing  no  little  kindness"  even  to  strangers  (Acts  xxviii.)  But  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  real  moral  worth  in  these  affections  and  amenities.  They 
can  scarcely  be  called  "redeeming  qualities."  Parental  feehng  is  often  little  else 
than  an  animal  instinct.  It  may  exist  side  by  side  with  the  most  grovelling  pas- 
sions and  the  most  complete  moral  obliquity.  Jeroboam  loved  his  child,  and  j'et, 
in  proud  self-will  and  impious  defiance  of  the  Divine  authority,  he  could  secure  his 
own  carnal  ends  at  the  cost  of  the  utter  spiritual  degradation  of  the  people. 

II.  The  blindness  of  a  sinful  infatuation.  The  king  flies  in  his  distress  to 
the  prophet  whom  he  has  long  slighted  and  ignored.  He  sought  no  counsel  from 
liim  in  the  setting  up  of  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  now,  as  if  he 
had  himself  fultilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  Divine  promise,  he  thinks  to  get  from 
the  prophet  a  word  to  confirm  his  hope  of  a  "  sure  house  "  (ch.  xi.  38).  Such  is  the 
folly  of  hiunan  nature.  When  the  shadow  of  adversity  falls  on  men  they  try,  with 
something  like  a  superstitious  impulse,  to  get  consolation  from  religious  soiurces 
which,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  they  neglected  and  despised.  But  what  could 
Jeroboam  expect  from  the  oracle  of  a  God  whom  he  sinned  against  so  grievously  but 
"  heavy  tidings  "  respecting  his  child  ?  He  bids  his  wife  "  feign  he»'self  to  be  another 
woman ; "  but  how  could  he  dream  that  a  prophet,  who  had  power  to  read  the 
future,  would  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  false  disguise  ?  Thus,  when  men's  hearts 
are  "set  in  them  to  do  evil "  do  they  resort  to  vain  subterfuges,  and  flatter  them- 
srlves  with  a  delusive  hope.  Thus  do  they  often  rush  bhndly  on  their  own  con- 
demnation and  ruin ;  provoking,  and  even  antedating,  the  very  calamities  they  have 
BO  much  cause  to  dread. 

III.  The  curse  of  sin  on  the  sacred  relationships  of  life.  It  is  terribly 
eX|)ressive  of  the  hatefulness,  in  God's  sigln,  of  Jeroboam's  impiety  that  the  very 
flower  and  crov/n  of  his  house  should  be  thus  stricken — the  fairest  and  the  best, 
the  one  who  seemed  likely  to  justify  his  name  Abijah  ("  Jehovah  is  my  Father") 
— because  ah'eady  in  his  young  heart  there  was  found  "  some  good  thing  towai'ds 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  So  is  it  often  in  the  course  of  human  history.  The  evil 
men  do  comes  back  to  them,  not  only  in  divers  forms  of  retribtition,  but  often  in 
the  form  of  penalties  that  pieire  them  in  the  tenderest  part.  The  dearest  ties  of 
life  are  broken.  Or  they  see  their  own  moral  deformity  reflected  in  those  whom 
they  would  fam  shield  from  its  bitter  consequences.  Or  their  brightest  hopes  ane 
withered  at  the  root,  and  that  which  might  have  been,  and  was  intended  to  be,  the 
source  of  the  purest  earthly  joy  becomes  the  occasion  of  keenest  sorrow. 
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rV.  The  blending  of  an  element  of  mekcy  with  God's  seveeest  judgments. 
We  see  here  how  the  innocent  suffer  witli  the  guilty.  The  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
is  visited  upon  the  children  (Exod.  xx.  5).  Yet  to  the  child  himself,  m  this  histance, 
it  was  a  gracious  visitation.  (1)  He  was  emphatically  "  taken  from  the  e^dl  to 
come."  (2)  His  incipient  piety  was  recognized  and  crowned  by  this  translation  to 
a  happier  sphere.  (3)  It  was  his  special  privilege  to  die  a  natural  and  not  a  violent 
death— the  only  one  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  who  should  "  go  to  the  grave  ia 
peace."  Thus  in  the  darkest  Divine  judgment  there  is  a  gleam  of  mercy.  There  is 
''  light  in  the  cloud."  It  has  a  "  silver  hniug."  The  sufferings  of  hmocent  children, 
and  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  human  race  die  in  infancy,  are  dark 
mysteries  to  us.  But  even  here  we  see  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Love,  remem- 
beriuc^  Him  who  said,  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  yonr  Father  m  heaven  that  one  of  these 
Httle  ones  should  perish"  (Matt,  xviii.  14).  "  Suffer  the  Uttle  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mark  x.  14).— W. 

Vers.  1— '2.0. —Affliction  and  judgment.  I.  The  stricken  king.  Abijah  seems 
to  have  been  heir  to  the  throne,  and  to  have  been  alike  the  king's  and  the  people's 
hope.  The  father's  heart  was  touched  :  the  king  saw  the  dynasty  threatened,  to 
estabhsh  which  he  had  ventured  so  much.  The  voice  of  God,  against  which  the 
ear  was  closed,  will  be  heard  again  in  the  quietness  of  the  sick  chamber,  in  the 
silence  of  death.  God  follows  us  through  deepening  sorrows,  if  haply  we  may 
turn  ere  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  destruction. 

II.  The  eesort  for  help.  1.  His  trouble  drives  him  totvards  God.'  It  is 
meant  to  do  tH"     It  is  the  touching  of  God's  hand  that  we  may  look  up  and  live. 

••  Eyes  which  the  preacher  could  not  school 
By  wayside  graves  are  raised, 
And  lips  cry,  '  God  be  pitiful,' 
Which  ne'er  said,  '  God  be  praisSd,' " 

2.  He  it  S/rawn  by  the  remembrance  of  past  mercy.  "'*  Behold,  there  is  Ahijah  (h« 
prophet,  who  told  me  that  I  should  be  king  over  this  people."  The  remembrances 
of  mercies  are  cords  to  draw  back  stra\-ing  hearts  to  God.  The  thought  of  what  God 
has  done  makes  a  holy  place  for  faith,  and  rears  an  altar  whence  may  rise  the 
incense  of  accepted  prayer.  8.  His  hove  ia  defeated  by  his  otvn  deceit.  "  Disguise 
thyself,  that  thou  be  not  known  as  the  wife  of  Jeroboam."  He  thought  he  might 
find  help  without  owning  and  yielding  his  sin.  How  many  prayers  are  like  Jero- 
boam's embassy !  Men  wish  to  find  mercy  and  yet  cling  to  their  sinful  hfe,  and 
imagine  that  because  their  wicked  practices  are  kept  behind  their  back  they  are  not 
there  in  God's  sight  I  4.  Gifts  (ver.  8)  could  not  make  up  the  lack  of  a  trus, 
penitent  heart. 

III.  The  Lord's  answer.  1.  Disguise  is  impossible  brfore  Ood  (vers.  6,  6). 
We  can  conceal  nothing  from  Him  ;  and  one  word  of  His  (•'  Come  in,  thou  wife  of 
Jeroboam  I  ")  is  enough  to  rend  every  veil  of  pretence  from  the  soul  and  overwhelm 
it  with  shame.  We  may  now  close  the  ears  to  the  voice  of  accusing  conscience, 
but  we  go  onward,  as  she  went,  to  where  the  Judge  will  name  us.  2.  God's  name. 
"  The  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Not  only  wiU  the  covering  be  torn  from  the  sinner's 
heart  and  life  ;  God  will  be  revealed.  He  is  the  mighty  avenger  of  those  who  have 
been  seduced  and  sinned  against.  8.  Jeroboam's  ingratitude  (vers.  7 — 9).  He 
was  taken  from  among  the  peij'le,  and  yet  he  had  shown  no  anxiety  to  discharge 
aright  the  duties  of  the  high  office  committed  to  him.  (1)  Human  patterns  were 
despised  (''  Thou  hast  not  been  as  my  servant  David  ").  (2)  God  Himself  was  cast 
behind  his  back.  4.  The  doom.  (1)  There  was  deepest  dishonour  for  him.  Hia 
house  was  overthrown  and  removed  as  the  vilest  refuse.  (2)  There  was  destruction 
for  his  people.  For  the  impenitent  and  all  who  are  led  by  them  there  is,  and  can 
be,  only  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

rV.  The  shadow  of  falling  judgment  (vers.  17 — 20).  1.  AbijaKs  death.  The 
Ught  of  the  home,  the  hope  of  the  laud,  is  taken,  2.  Jeroboam's  death.  "  The  Lord 
struck  him  and  he  died  "  (2  Chron.  ziii.  20).     The  elear  intellect  and  the  stroni^ 
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hand  are  smitten  and  removed.  Slowly  but  surely  the  word  advances  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Are  there  no  shadows  of  judgment  on  thy  path  ?  Have  no  words  com« 
true  that  make  thy  heart  tremble  because  of  those  other  words  which  God's  lipa 
have  also  spoken  ? — J.  U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XI7.  Sl—Sl. 


The  bkign  of  Behoboam. — ^Ver.  21. — And 
Behoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  reigned  In 
Judah.  Reholjoam  was  forty  [or  twenty. 
See  on  oh.  xii.  1]  and  one  years  old 
wlien  lie  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
[this  reign  is  related  at  greater  length  in  2 
Chron.  xi.,  xii.]  seventeen  years  [cf.  eh. 
zv.  1]  In  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  the 
Lord  did  choose  [cf .  ch.  xi.  36 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii. 
68;  Neh.  i.  9]  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  [cf .  2  Chi-on.  vi.  6 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  7] 
to  put  his  name  there.  The  historian  re- 
minds us  that  Jerusalem  was  by  God's  ap- 
pointment the  religious  centre  of  the  land  ; 
that  Bethel  and  Dan  were  no  sanctuaries  of 
His  choosing ;  and  that,  however  much  the 
realm  of  Rehoboam  was  restricted,  he  still 
reigned  in  the  capital  of  God's  choice.  It 
is  possible  the  words  have  some  reference 
to  the  next  verse,  and  imply  that,  though  it 
was  the  holy  city,  yet  even  there  they  fell 
away  from  God  (Bahr).  And  his  mother's 
name  was  Naamah  [or,  according  to  the 
LXX.,  Naanan.  See  on  oh.  xii.  24] ,  an 
[Heb.  tAe,x.«.,  the  well-known]  Ammonltess. 
[The  name  of  the  mother  is  given  with 
every  king  of  Judah,  principally  because 
of  the  position  of  influence  she  occupied 
'in  the  kingdom.  See  on  oh.  a.  13,  and  ver. 
SI  below.] 

Ver.  22.— And  Judah  did  evil  In  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  [not,  however,  before  the  fourth 
year  of  Rehoboam's  reign.  For  the  first 
three  vears  the  nation  remained  steadfast  in 
the  faith,  and  the  kingdom  was  greatly 
strengthened  and  consolidated.  The  defec- 
tion commenced  when  Rehoboam  began  to 
feel  himself  secure  (2  Chron.  xii.  1).  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  historian  says 
"Judah"  (not  Rehoboam)  "did  evil,"  &o. 
It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  section  of 
the  people  approved  of  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices introduced  in  the  preceding  reign,  and 
that  Rehoboam  was  unable  to  repress  them. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruits  of  Solomon's  unfaithfalne-^s] , 
and  they  provoked  him  to  jealousy  [Heb. 
made  him  jealous.  Same  word,  Exod. 
XX.  6 ;  xxxiv.  14 ;  Num.  v.  14.  The  words 
of  the  covenant  proclaimed  the  Lord  a 
"jealous  God."  This  is  of  course  anthro- 
pomorphic language.  The  nation  was  re- 
({arded  as  the  bride  of  Jehovah,  and  God 


is  said  to  be  made  jealous,  because  idola- 
try was  unfaithfulness  to  Him.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  it  must  be 
remembered,  involved  unutterable  immo- 
ralities, hence  the  special  Htuess  of  the 
word,  which  is  only  used  of  idolatry  of  one 
kind  or  other]  with  their  sins  which  they 
had  committed  [Heb.  sinned]  above  all  that 
their  fathers  had  done. 

Ver.  23. — For  they  also  [i.e.,  they  as  well 
as  the  ten  tribes]  built  them  high  places 
{i.e.,  houses  of  high  places.  See  on  ch.  iii. 
2  and  xiii.  32]  und  Images  [Heb.  pillars 
or  statues  {nSl'iO  ;  LXX.,  arnXas).     These 

were,  no  doubt,  originally  memorial  pillars 
or  stones,  erected  to  commemorate  some 
Divine  manifestation,  and  with  no  thought 
of  idolatry  (see  Gen.  xxxi.  18 ;  xxxv.  14, 
20 ;  xxviii.  18).  But  the  Canaanites  erected 
pillars,  which  were  also  statues  or  images,  to 
their  god,  Baal.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
"  image  "  (na>;0)  of  Baal  (2  Kings  iii.  2 ; 

x.  26,  27  ;  cf.  xviii.  4 ;  xxiii.  14)  ;  and  hence 
also  we  find  such  images  frequently  men- 
tioned side  by  side  with  the  so-called 
"  gloves,"  i.e.,  the  "  Asherahs  "  (ver.  15  ; 
Exod.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Deut.  vii.  5 ;  xii,  3 ;  xvi. 
21,  &c.)  Boththe Mazzebah  And  the  Asherah, 
consequently,  was  an  upright  pillar  or  post, 
but  the  former  was  of  stone,  the  latter  of 
wood ;  the  former  dedicated  to  Baal,  the 
god  of  nature,  of  generation ;  the  latter  to 
Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  nature  and  pro- 
ductive power.  The  gradual  transition  of 
the  memorial  pillar  into  the  Baal  statue  is 
hinted  at  in  Levit.  xxvi.  1.  It  is  obs-^rvable 
that  these  idolatrous  and  immoral  rites  seem 
to  have  found  a  home  in  Judah  before  they 
were  mtroduced  into  Israel]  and  groves 
[Asheralis,  idols ;  see  on  ver.  15.  Tliis  verse 
proves  conclusively  that  the  translation 
"  grove  "  is  a  mistaken  one]  on  every  high 
Mil,  and  under  every  green  tree.  [The 
phrase  is  from  the  Pentateuch,  Deut.  xii.  2  ; 
cf.  Jer.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  6 ;  Hosea  iv.  13.  "  Probably 
the  evil  example  of  Maachah,  his  favourite 
wife  (2  Chron.  xi.  20 — 22),  whose  idolatrous 
tastes  were  displayed  under  Asa  (2  Chron. 
XV.  16),  was  not  without  a  pernicious  effect 
on  Rehoboam"  (Wordsworth).] 

Ver.  24. — ^And  there  were  also  Sodomites 
[B'li^,  a  collective  noun  =  D''L^'^i5^  (ch.  xt. 
12)  =  consecrated  persons  or  devotees,  be- 
cause they  were  set  apart  to  the  service  of 
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Afltarte,  the  Dea  Syria.  It  is  clear  from 
Dent,  xxiii.  18  (Heb.)  that  male  prostitutes 
are  here  spoken  of,  tne  uame  of  the  female 
bemg  n^np.     The  former  is  described  in 

ver.  19  I.e.  as  a  dog,  the  latter  as  a  whorel 
In  the  land  [cf.  ch.  xv.  12.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  these  infamous  persons  were  of 
Canaanite  or  Phoenician  origin  (thisbemga 
Phcenician  superstition,  Movers,  "  Phciniz." 
i.  671),  but  it  is  somewhat  precarious  to 
found  an  assertion  to  that  effect  on  these  last 
words  (as  Bahr)],  and  [Heb.  omits  and] 
they  did  according  to  aH  the  abominations 
of  the  nations  [see  Levit.  xviii.,  xx.  ; 
I>eut.  xviii.  9 — 12]  which  the  Lord  cast 
out  before  the  children  of  Israel.  ["  Here 
we  see  a  reason  for  Gud's  command,  re- 
quiring the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  " 
(Wordsworth).] 

Ver.  25. — And  It  came  to  pass  In  the  fifth 
year  [that  is,  two  years  after  king  and 
people  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron. 
xii.  1).  Betribution  seems  to  have  overtaken 
Judah  sooner  than  Israel.  They  had  the 
less  excuse,  and  they  seem  to  have  plunged 
deeper  into  idolatry  and  immorality  (see 
Homiletics,  p.  oS")]  of  King  Rehoboam,  that 
Shishak  Mng  of  Egyj>t  [to  whom  Jeroboam 
had  fled  (ch.  xi.  26,  40)j  came  up  against 
Jerusalem.  [This  expedition  is  related 
With  somewhat  more  of  detail  in  2  Chron. 
xii.  2 — 4.  For  Shishak,  see  ch.  xi.  40.  It 
was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  that 
Shishak,  once  Jeroboam's  protector  and 
friend,  invaded  Palestine.  It  has  been 
conjectured  (Ewald,  al.)  that  he  was  incited 
so  to  do  by  Jeroboam,  and  that  the  two 
kings  waged  war  against  Judah  in  concert 
(see  on  ver.  30).  But  as  to  this  Scripture  is 
silent ;  and  moreover,  if  Jeroboam  sum- 
moned Shishak  to  his  assistance,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  own  king<lom  did  not  altogetbet 
escape  invasion;  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  th6  divided  and  weakened 
state  of  the  country  seemed  to  promise  the 
Egyptian  king  an  easy  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  treasures  of  which  he  had  doubtless 
heard.  It  is  well  known  that  a  record  of 
this  expedition  exists  in  the  sculptures  andin- 
Bcriptions  of  the  great  temple  at  Karnak.  The 
hassi  relievi  of  the  temple  wall  contnin  over 
130  figures,  representatives,  as  the  names 
on  the  shields  show,  of  so  many  conquered 
cities.  Amongst  these  are  found  three  of 
the  "  cities  for  defence  "  which  Rehoboam 
had  built,  viz.,  Shoco.  Adoraim,  and  Aija- 
lon  (2  Chron.  xi.  7 — 10),  while  many  other 
towns  of  Palestine,  such  as  Gibeon,  Taanach, 
Shunem,  Megiddo,  &c.,  are  identified  with 
more  or  less  of  probability.  One  feature  in 
the  list  is  remarkable,  viz.,  the  number  of. 
Levitioal  and  Canaanite  cities — cities  of  Israel 


— which  Shishak  is  said  to  have  conquered. 
The  usual  inference  is  that  such  cities,  al- 
though in  Jeroboam's  dominions,  had  never- 
theless held  out  against  his  rule — the  former 
for  religious  reasons ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  in 
the  effort  to  recover  their  independence,  Mr. 
Poole,  however  (Diet.  Bib.,  art.  "  Egypt  "  ), 
accounts  for  the  names  on  the  supposition 
that  Shishak  directed  his  forces  against  the 
northern  as  well  as  the  southern  kingdom, 
and  certainly  this  seems  to  agree  better  with 
the  facts.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Jeroboam, 
with  the  army  at  his  command,  would 
tolerate  so  many  centres  of  disaffection  in 
his  midst.  Besides,  the  Levites,  we  are 
told,  had  migrated  in  a  body  to  Judah ; 
and  the  Canaanites  at  this  period  can 
hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  defy  any 
Hebrew  monarch.  The  silence  alike  of 
our  historian  and  of  the  chronicler  tts  tu  the 
invasion  of  Israel  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Judah  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
war.] 

Ter.  26.  —And  he  took  away  the  treasure* 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [The  histoiian 
omits  to  mention  the  intei-position  of  She- 
maiah  (2  Chron.  xii.  5 — 8).  The  account 
of  the  Chronicles  is  altogether  much  fuller] , 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house ;  b* 
even  took  away  all  [rather,  "  and  every- 
thing (sc.  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on)  h« 
took  away."  The  spoil  muf^t  have  been 
enormous]  :  and  he  took  away  all  the 
shields  of  gold  [cf.  oh.  x.  17]  which  Solomon 
had  made. 

Ver.  27. — And  king  Rehoboam  made  In 
their  stead  brazen  shields  [lit.,  shields  of 
brass  or  copper ;  a  striking  token  of  the  • 
decadence  of  the  kingdom ;  cf.  ch.  ix.  28; 
X.  22.  "He  changed  his  father's  religion, 
as  his  shields,  from  gold  to  brass"  (Hall)], 
and  committed  [Heb.  appoint ecT^  them 
unto  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  guard 
[Heb.  commanders  of  the  runners  (see  on 
ch.  i.  38)] ,  which  kept  the  door  of  the 
king's  house.  [Cf.  2  Kings  xi  6.  The 
functions  of  the  body-guard  were  very  varied. 
A  primary  duty  was,  obviously,  to  supply 
sentinels  and  attendants  for  the  palace.] 

Ver.  28. — And  it  was  so,  when  the  king 
went  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
guards  Irumiers]  bare  them  [\Miatever 
idolatries  Rehoboam  tolerated  or  en- 
couraged, it  is  clear  that  he  maintained  the 
temiile  worship  with  great  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance. The  state  visits  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  Mosque  may  perhaps  be  best  com- 
pared with  these  processions.  Ewald  sees 
in  this  circumstance  a  proof  of  Rehoboam's 
vanity.  The  brazen  shields  were  "  bomt 
before  him  in  solemn  procession,  as  if  every- 
thing were  the  same  as  before "] ,  and 
brought  them  liaok  into  the  goard  chamber 
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[Heb. ' '  eham  her  of  the  runners. "  Solomon's 
golden  shields  were  kept  "  in  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (ch.  x.  17).  These 
shields  of  brass  were  of  so  little  value  that 
the  guard  chamber  sufficed  for  their  custody. 

Ver.  29. — Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Rehoboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  ?    [See  on  ver.  19.] 

Ver.  30.  —  And  there  was  war  [of.  2 
Chrou.  xii.  15,  "wars."  Keil  argues  from 
the  prohibition  of  war  by  Shemaiah  (ch. 
lii.  23)  that   this  must  mean   "  hostility, 

enmity.''  But  nDn?0  surely  implies  more 
than  angry  feelings  or  a  hostile  attitude ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  even  if  there 
were  no  organized  eampaigus,  a  desultoiy 
warfare  was  constantly  carried  on  on  the 
borders  of  the  twD  kingdoms.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Jeroboam  took  a  part  in  the 
war  of  Shishak]  between  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam  all  their  days. 

Ver.  31. — And  Rehoboam  slept  with  Ilia 
fathers  [The  same  formula  as  in  eh.  ii.  10  ; 
xi.  43 ;  XV.  8,  24,  Ac.  It  is  used  of  nearly 
all  the  kings  of  Judah] ,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  [The?e  words  go  to  prove,  against 
Gesenius,  that  the  phrase  "  slept  (ht.,  lay 
down)  with  his  fathers"  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted of  Sheol,  but  of  the  grave ;  see  on 
oh.  ii.  10]  in  the  city  of  David,  And  his 
mother's  name  was  Naamah,  an  Ammon- 
itess.  [Same  words  as  in  ver.  21.  The  repe- 
tition can  hardly  be,  as  Bahr,  "Wordsworth, 
aL,  imagine,  designed,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  worship  of  Moloch  was  brought  by  her 


to  Jerusalem  (oh.  xi.  7),  and  that  she 
exercised  a  sinister  influence  upon  her  son. 
As  she  is  twice  called  "  the  Ammonitess  "  it 
can  hardly  be  u  )ubted  that' she  was  one  of 
the  "  Ammonitesses "  (ch.  xi.  1,  Heb.)  who 
turned  away  Solomon's  heart ;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  Eehoboam  did  not  inherit 
his  folly  from  his  father.  At  the  same 
time  these  words  axe  more  easily  accounted 
for  on  the  suppo.sition  that  the  historian 
found  them  in  this  position  in  one  or  more 
of  the  documents  from  which  he  compiled  his 
history.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
some  of  these  chronological  statements  ai'e 
manifestly  by  a  later  hand,  and  have  been 
transferred  from  the  margin  to  the  text.  See 
on  ch.  vi.  1.]  And  Abijam [elsewhere  called 
Abijah  (2  Ghron.  xii.  IB  ;  xiii.  1),  or  Abijnhu 
(3  Ghron.  xiii.  21,  Heb.)  Some  MSB.  have 
Abiiab  here.  The  variation  is  not  easily 
accoimted  for  exceist  as  a  clerical  error. 
The  supposition  of  Lightfoot  that  the  name 
was  designedly  altered  by  the  historian  to 
avoid  the  incorporation  of  the  sacred  Jah 
into  the  name  of  a  bad  man  is  too  fanciful, 
the  more  so  as  Abijam  was  by  no  means  an 
exccp'ionally  bad  king.  It  is,  hcv.ever, 
approved  by  Biihr  and  Eawlinson.  But  it 
is  as  little  probable  that  Aln'jam  is  the 
original  form  of  the  name  (Keil).  The  form 
Abijahu,  the-LXX.  'A/3iow,  and  the  analogy 
of  Abiel  (1  Sam.  ix.  1)  all  make  against 
this  idea.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely 
that  Atiijam  results  from  an  error  of  trans- 
cription, n  and  the  tinal  D  being  easily  con- 
founded] his  son  reigned  In  his  steaiL 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  26. — The  Invasion  of  Shishak.    Three  years  after  the  death  of  David,  ih« 

foundations  of  the  temple,  the  glory  of  that  age — some  have  called  it  orbis  mira- 
ciduni,  the  marvel  of  every  age — were  laid.  Four  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
his  son — some  forty  years,  that  is  to  say,  after  its  foundation,  three  and  thirty  years 
after  its  completion,  according  to  some  only  twenty  years  after  its  dedicaticn— the 
treasures  of  that  temple,  its  gold  and  gems,  were  carried  oflf  by  an  invader.  A 
short  time  after  his  accession,  again,  Solomon  made  alliance  with  the  strongest  and 
proudest  of  the  empires  of  that  age,  with  Egypt,  and  a  Hebrew,  one  wliose  fore- 
fathers were  Pharaoh's  hondmen,  was  gladly  recognized  as  great  Pharaoh's  son-in- 
law.  A  short  time  after  his  death,  this  same  Egyptian  kingdom  is  become  an 
assailant  of  Solomon's  son,  and  Pharaoh  is  turned  to  be  the  oppressor  and  plun- 
derer of  his  realm.  For  a  great  part  of  Solomon's  reign  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
jjeiplri  that  an  Egyptian  princess  occupied  one  of  his  splendid  palaces  in  Jerusalem, 
but  he  has  not  been  long  dead  before  those  same  palaces  are  rifled  by  Egyptian 
princes,  and  Jerusalem  is  environed  by  the  legions  of  Shishak. 

And  yet  that  temple,  the  magnificence  of  which  has  been  so  short-lived,  which 
was  hardly  completed  ere  it  was  despoiled,  was  built  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  as  a  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  And  as  such  it  was 
accepted  by  Him..  That  house  had  had  a  greater  gloi-y  and  consecration  than  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  for  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  fill-d  the  house  of  the 
Lord''  (ch.   viii.  11).     Why,  then,  is  it,  we  may  well  ask,  as  the  men  of  that 
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age  woxild  ask,  that  it  is  so  soon  left  comparatively  desolate?  Cannot  the 
Deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  protect  it  against  spoliation.  Or  have  His  wor- 
fihippers  provoked  Him  to  anger,  so  that  He  has  "abhorred  his  sanctuaiy,"  and 
*'  delivered  his  glory  into  the  enemies'  hand"? 

For  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  was  a  profound  reason  for  this  profound 
dishonour  and  disgrace.  We  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  "house  of  the  great  God"  (Ezra  v.  8),  wets  stripped  bare  and  left  a 
wreck  within  a  few  yetirs  of  its  erection,  on  the  supposition  that  a  chance  hap- 
pened to  it,  and  that  it  only  suffered  as  other  shrines  have  done  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  impartial,  inevitable  havoc  of  war.  "In  rebus 
bellicis,"  it  has  been  said,  '^maxime  dominatur  Fortuna."  But  if  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  interpret  other  histories  by  a  theory  of  chance,  that  idea  must  be  excluded  in 
thinking  of  God's  people.  If  their  history  was  fortuitous,  then  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  delusion.  No ;  we  may  not  be  able  always  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  in 
profane  history,  but  it  will  be  passing  strange  if  we  cannot  recognize  it  here. 

Xo-i\-  the  immediate  csMse  of  the  invasion  was,  no  doubt,  the  divided  and  therefore 
weakened  state  of  the  kingdom.  We  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  that 
Jeroboam  had  summoned  his  patron  Shishak  to  his  aid,  had  we  not  proof  that 
Israel  as  well  as  Judah  suffered  from  this  campaign.  And  of  course  it  is  possible 
that  Jeroboam  instigated  a  war  which  ultimately  extended  to  his  own  kmgdom. 
But  it  is  ob\-iou8  that  Shishak  would  need  no  invitation  to  attack  Jerusalem.  The 
fame  of  its  immense  treasure  is  quite  suflBcient  of  itself  to  account  for  his  advance. 
So  long  as  it  was  guarded  by  the  armies  of  Solomon  it  was  secure.  But  Rehoboam, 
whose  troops  woiild  not  number  a  third  of  hi-  father's,  and  who  was  paralyzed  by 
the  hostility  of  Israel  crouching  Uke  a  wild  beast  on  his  northern  border,  offered 
an  easy  prey  to  a  general  with  1,200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and  "  people 
without  number  "  under  his  command. 

We  see,  then,  that  it  was  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  City — the  vast  accumulation 
of  the  precious  metals — which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Egyptians,  while  their 
defenceless  state  suggested  the  idea  of  seizing  them.     Observe  here — 

L  The  eetribution  of  Solomon's  sin.  1.  Of  his  greed  and  pride.  He  haa 
"  multiphed  silver  and  gold  to  himself  only  to  provoke  an  invasion  of  his  territory 
and  the  humiliation  of  his  people.  If  he  had  obeyed  the  law ;  if  he  had  been 
content  to  embeUish  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  leave  the  palaces  alone;  if  his 
overweening  pride  and  his  insatiable  thirst  for  fame  had  not  prom))ted  liim  to 
amass  treasures  which  excited  universal  attention,  it  is  proLable  that  Judah  would 
have  escaped  invasion.  In  this  case  "  pride  has  gone  before  destruction."  The 
very  magnitude  of  his  treasures  led  to  their  dispersion. 

2.  Of  his  idolatry.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  sin  (ch.  xi.  6 — 8)  wa« 
punished  by  the  partition  of  his  realm.  In  the  plunder  of  his  palaces,  provoked 
and  made  possible  by  that  division,  we  see  a  further  recompense  of  his  outrage  and 
defiance  of  the  Almighty.  The  hills  on  which  his  idol  altars  were  erected  now 
swarmed  with  idolaters,  assembled  not  to  sacrifice,  but  to  slay.  We  are  reminded 
here  of  the  retribution  which  befeU  the  Jerusalem  of  a  later  day.  On  one  of  the 
hills  before  Jerusalem  the  Jews  raised  a  cross — they  crucified  the  Prince  of  Life. 
On  all  the  hiUs  that  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  the  Romans  raised  crosses,  the 
crosses  of  His  murderers  (Jos.,  BeU.  Jud,  v.  11.  1). 

8.  Of  his  multijplication  of  horses.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  from  what 
quarter  the  retribution  came.  There  is  an  exquisite  judicial  propriety  in  an 
invasion  from  Egypt,  and  an  invasion  of  chariots  and  horses.  This  was  re-taliatiiyn 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  was  Kke  for  like.  Why,  there  was  almost  a  beaten 
track  made  for  those  same  chariots  by  the  horses  and  chariots  which  Solomon 
had  imported  in  such  prodigious  numliers.  Literally  the  trade  horses  paved  the 
way  for  the  hoi-ses  of  war.  This  Ulegal  tiafl&c  had  long  since  iamiliarized  Egyptian 
charioteers  with  the  shortest  way  to  the  Holy  City. 

4.  Of  his  multiplication  of  ivives.  Solomon's  lawful  wife  came  from  Egypt. 
Had  he  been  true  to  her,  he  would  probably  have  been  true  to  liis  Lord  God 
'ch.  zi.  8),  and  so  his  realm  would  have  escaped  invasion.     It  is  a  kind  of  Nemesis 
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for  the  wrong  done  to  his  Egyptian  consort  that  his  harem  was  plundered  by 
Egj^ptians.  There  are  those  who  connect  Napoleon's  fall  with  the  repudiation  ol 
Josephine.  The  "judge  of  the  widow"  (Psa.  Isviii.  5)  is  also  the  avenger  of  the 
injured  and  dishonoured  wife  (Heb.  xiii.  4).  Human  laws  seldom  take  cognizance 
of  these,  the  deepest  of  wrongs,  but  the  cry  of  the  heart-broken  woman  goes  up 
into  the  ears  of  One  who  has  said,  "  I  wUl  repay." 

II.  The  punishment  of  Rehoboam's  folly  and  sin.  1  Of  his  obstinacy.  For 
in  the  first  place,  but  for  his  infatuation,  humanly  speaking,  the  kingdom  would 
have  escaped  division,  and  the  land  would  have  escaped  invasion.  That  infatuation, 
it  is  true,  was  the  product  of  his  breeding  and  his  training,  but  that  consideration 
does  not  wholly  exonerate  him  from  blame.  No  man  can  charge  his  parents  or 
surroundings  with  his  sin.  The  law  does  not  excuse  the  thief  on  the  ground  that 
from  infancy  he  has  been  taught  to  steal.  Eehoboam  was  a  free  agent,  and  ought 
to  have  acted  otherwise,  and  doubtless  he  knew  it  when  it  was  too  late. 

2.  Of  his  pride.  It  was  his  pride  had  rejected  aU  compromise,  and  had  prated 
of  scorpions,  &c.  It  had  been  humbled  once  in  the  dismemberment  of  his  realm. 
It  must  be  humbled  again  in  the  spoliation  of  his  palaces.  For  observe,  it 
was  when  he  "had  strengthened  himself'  (2  Chron.  xii.  1)  that  Shishak  came  to 
prove  his  weakness.  St.  Paul  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  to  learn  the  lesson, 
"  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong."  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  vain- 
glorious prince,  after  losing  most  of  his  realm,  stilt  piqued  himself  on  the  abundance 
of  his  treasures.  His  trust  was  in  his  shields  of  gold.  So  he  must  be  reduced  to 
shields  of  pinchbeck. 

8.  Of  his  infidelity.  "  He  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord"  (2  Chron.  he.)  Much 
as  his  father  had  done  before  him.  "  What  the  old  sing,"  says  the  German  pro- 
verb, "  the  young  chirp."  That  is  to  say,  he  still  worshipped  Jehovah  (ver.  28  ; 
cf.  ch.  ix.  25),  but  he  sanctioned,  or  did  not  suppress,  idolatry.  The  son  of  an 
'  Ammonitess,  he  woidd  find  it  difficult  to  trample  on  the  gods  of  his  mother 
(ch.  xi.  5),  and  he  \\as  probably  too  much  afraid  of  another  insurrection  to 
Btamp  out  the  abominations  of  vers.  23,  24. 

III.  The  recompense  of  Israel's  idolatbies.  Though  the  chronicler  ioforms 
us  that  Eehoboam  "  forsook  the  law  and  all  Israel  with  him"  yet  it  seems  prob- 
able from  vers.  22,  24,  "  Ami  Judah  did  evU,"  &c.,  that  he  rather  followed  than 
led  his  people.  He  could  hardly  fail,  at  first,  to  see  that  his  strength  lay  in  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law  ;  that  his  pohcy  was  one  of  piety.  The  Levites  and  others  who 
streamed  into  Judah,  shocked  by  the  innovations  of  Jeroboam,  cannot  fail  to  have 
suggested  that  his  role  was  orthodoxy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
untd  a  large  section  of  his  people,  infected  with  the  superstitions  and  vices 
they  had  learned  in  Solomon's  reign,  clamoured  for  the  tolerance  of  shameful 
shrines,  that  he  yielded  to  idolatry.  Ver.  25  seems  to  connect  the  invasion  directly 
with  the  people's  sin.  But  for  the  high  places  and  images.  &c.,  the  land  would  have 
been  spared  this  humiliation.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that,  so  long  as  king  and 
people  served  the  Lord,  Sliishak  was  held  back  from  attacking  them.  Hence  we 
understand  why  Judah  receives  earlier  and  greater  stripes  than  Israel  It  was 
Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin.  It  was  Judah  made  Rehoboam  to  sin.  The  guilty 
people,  accordingly,  are  punished  by  the  invasion  of  their  land  and  the  spoUation  of 
thefr  treasure  ;  the  guilty  king  by  the  destruction  of  his  house.  And  here  again, 
let  us  observe,  how  significant  that  the  chastisement  should  come  from  Egypt. 
Time  was  when  God  had  punished  the  idolatries  of  Egypt  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Jewish  people  (ExocL  vii. — xiv.)  Now  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
Egypt  is  employed  to  avenge  the  idolatries  of  Judah.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
an  Egyptian  army  had  crossed  thefr  border — the  first  time,  indeed,  that  the  land 
had  sustained  the  brunt  of  any  inva^on.  It  was  the  Sodomites  and  the  Hke  had 
drawn  forth  those  swords  from  thefr  scabbards.  What  a  contrast  between  Exod. 
xiv.  and  1  Kings  xiv.  Israel,  who  then  "  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea- 
shore," now  feels  the  grip  of  Pharaoh  at  his  throat,  and  the  iron  of  Pharaoh  in  his 
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HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Yen.  21 — 24. — The  Sin  of  Judah.  Having  disconreed  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  the  sacred  historian  now  returns  to  Eehoboam  and  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Judah.  To  1 -ve  found  a  better  t^trae  of  things  here  would  have  been 
refresliLDg,  but  in  this  we  are  disappointed.  How  fearful  was  the  moral  state  of 
the  whole  world  in  those  days  1 

I.  Judah  had  fallen  into  the  grossest  idolatet.  1.  He  had  multiplied 
high  places.  (1)  High  places  were  not  necessarily  for  idolatry.  They  were  proper 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  patriarchal  times.  (2)  Even  after  God  had 
chosen  Jerusalem  to  put  His  name  there,  the  patriarchal  use  of  liigh  places  was 
upon  special  occasions  sanctioned  by  Him  (see  ch.  xviii.  38).  (3)  In  Judah  there 
was  little  need  for  these,  since  the  estremitj-  of  the  kingdom  was  not  very  remote 
from  Jerusalem.  The  distance  to  Beersheba  would  be  about  forty  British  statute 
miles.  (4)  But  the  high  places  of  Judah  were  mainly  designed  for  idolatry. 
Hence  their  association  in  the  text  with  "  images  and  groves  "  and  rites  of  Sodomii  as 
and  other  Canfianitish  abominations.  2.  He  had  built  many  temples.  (1)  The 
term  (ni3^*tD)  here  translated  "  images"  is  elsewhere  commonly  rendered  ^iZZar# 
(see  Gen.  xxviii  18;  xxxi.  61 ;  xxxv.  20;  Exod.  xxiv.  4;  Isa.  xix.  19).  It  is  far 
from  evident  that  this  word  is  «ver  used  for  any  image  or  figiued  thing.  lu 
places  where  it  is  construed  ''  images,"  pillars  \^  ould  give  as  good  sense  (see  Exod. 
xxiii.  24 ;  2  Kings  x.  26,  27).  Mar>,'inal  readuigs  bear  this  out  (see  Deut.  -vTi.  5 ; 
xvi.  22).  (2)  It  is  probable  these  pillai-s  were  distributed  in  ranks,  as  those  of  the 
Druids  at  Stonehenge  and  Abiry,  to  serve  as  temples  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
material  heavens  were  worshipped.  8.  He  had  enshrined  idols  in  these.  (1)  The 
Asherim  (L:''~^w'^<)  are  here  evidently  misrendered  "  groves  ; "  for  how  could  grove* 
be  planted  *'  under  every  green  tree  "  ?  (See  Homily  on  vers.  15,  16,  supra.) 
(2)  They  were  idols  apparently  in  figure  like  goats.  For  Jeroboam  "  ordained  him 
priests  for  the  high  places  and  for  the  devils  (DHi't;*  goats),  and  for  the  calves 
which  he  had  made"  (2  Chron.  xi  15).  Here  we  have  no  mention  of  Asherim; 
ot  goats,  however,  we  have  mention.  But  when  Josiah  destroyed  these  things,  there 
is  mention  of  the  Aslierah,  but  no  mention  of  the  goat  (compare  2  Kings  xxiii.  15). 
The  Asherah  destroyed  by  Josiah  appears,  then,  to  be  the  goat  which  Jeroboam  had 
Bet  np.  (3)  These  Asherim,  or  Aslieroth — for  they  appear  to  have  been  male  and 
female  idols — were  supposed  to  convey  blessings  to  their  worshippers,  and  hence 
their  name  (from  "IK'X  to  proceed,  to  bless).  4.  His  idolatry  was  attended  with 
shocTiing  rites.  (1)  They  were  the  very  abominations  for  which  the  land  had 
spewed  out  the  Canaanites  as  with  abhorrence  (see  Levit.  xvui.  28 ;  xx.  22,  and 
contexts).  (2)  Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  the  Sodomites,  whose  orgies  were 
intimately  connected  with.the  Asheiim,  and  to  encourage  which  the  women  wove 
hangings  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  7).  How  fruitful  in  inventions  is  the  wickedness  of 
the  heart  1  (Eccles.  vii  29.) 

n.  For  his  degeneracy  he  was  without  excuse.  1.  He  had  Jerusalem  for 
his  capital.  (1)  This  was  tlie  city  chosen  of  God  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
put  His  name  there.  The  temple  of  Jehovah  was  there,  and  the  Shekinah  of 
Jehovah  was  in  it.  (2)  Every  aj>]iliance  for  acceptable  worship  was  there  at  hand. 
The  altars  were  there;  the  priesthood  was  there;  the  appointed  assembhes,  festival 
and  ferial,  were  there.  (3)  They  sinned,  therefore,  "betore  the  face  of  the  Lord,' 
as  in  His  very  presence.  Even  more  so  than  Israel,  who  coidd  not  now  cLiim 
Jerusalem  for  his  capital,  though  he  was  still  bound  to  go  there  to  worship.  Let 
us  remember  that  God  is  ever  near  us ;  this  thought  will  restrain  our  truancy. 
2.  He  had  a  son  of  David  for  his  king.  (1)  The  mother  of  Eehoboam,  indeed, 
was  an  Ammonitess.  This  is  empiiatically  ftwice)  mentioned.  She  was  one  oif 
those  strange  women  who  had  turned  the  heart  of  Solomon  from  the  right  way. 
The  abomination  of  her  countrj'  was  Milcom  or  Molech,  whose  rites  were  most 
ferocious  and  demoralizing.  (2)  But  against  these  influences  were  noble  tradition* 
•n  the  other  side.    His  father,  in  the  'beginning  of  his  reign,  was  illustrious  in 
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wisdom  and  zeal  for  the  God  of  Israel.  The  memories  of  his  grandfather  were 
glorious.  To  this  must  be  added  tlie  most  material  circumstance  that  the  Covenant 
was  with  his  house  ;  for  jMessiaLi  Himself  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David.  (3)  These 
things  were  not  mthout  their  influence.  For  three  years  after  the  revolution  under 
Jeroboam,  Eehoboam  govtoied  Judah  in  the  tear  of  God,  and  so  established  his 
throne  (see  2  Clnon.  xi.  17).  (4)  "When,  after  this,  Eehoboam  "  forsook  the  law  of 
the  Lord,'"  his  subjects  should  have  dissuaded  him  and,  if  necessary,  resisted  him. 
But  they  weut  "  with  him  "  (2  Chroii.  xiL  2).  (5)  To  such  excesses  did  they  go 
that  they  ''  sinned  above  their  fathers  in  provoking  the  Lord  to  jealousy.'' — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  25 — 81. — The  Entailments  of  Sin.     Dm-ing  the  three  first  years  of  his 

reign  in  Judah,  Kehoboam  walked  in  the  steps  of  SoToujou  and  David,  enjoyed 
peace,  and  became  established  in  his  throne.  Afterwards  he  gave  himseh  up  to 
idolatrous  abominations,  and  brought  evil  upon  himself  and  upon  his  people.  The 
entailments  of  their  sin  were — 

I.  Trouble.  1.  There  was  continual  wour  "between  the  "kingdoms.  (1)  While 
they  remained  faithful  to  God  they  ha  i  .  eace.  God  interposed  to  preserve  peace 
by  the  hand  of  Shemaiah  (ch.  xii.  21 — 24).  (2)  But  when  they  forsook  the 
Lord,  they  soon  got  to  strife,  wliich  continued  as  long  as  the  kings  hved  (ver.  80). 
This  strife  was  also  handed  down  to  their  successors.  (3)  Thus  sinners  become 
God's  instiTiments  to  punish  one  another.  So  it  is  seen  to  this  day  in  the  conten- 
tions and  htigations  of  individuals.  Men  are  slow  to  see  the  hand  of  God. 
2.  Shishah  aggravated  the  miscJiief.  (1)  The  influences  which  brought  him  upon 
the  scene  may  be  discei'ned.  Hadad,  who  occasioned  so  much  trouble  to  Solomon, 
was  Shishak's  brother-in-law.  Sl-ishak  was  thus  disposed  to  give  asylum  to  Jeroboam 
when  he  fled  for  his  life  from  Solomon.  Shishak  now  consjiires  wdth  Jeroboam  to 
ruin  Eehoboam.  (2)  The  array  brought  against  Judah  by  Shishak  was  formidable 
(see  2  Chion.  xii.  3j.  It  would  have  been  crushing  had  not  Eehoboam  and  his 
people,  in  tlaeir  extremity,  hiunbled  themselves  before  God  (2  Chron.  xii.  7). 
(3)  But  they  still  had  to  feel  the  smart  of  their  sins. 

II.  Forfeiture.  1.  In  war  there  is  always  loss.  (1)  Necessarily  there  is  the 
forfeitm-e  of  j^eace.  "Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  peace  ?  Perfect  peace  is  the 
resultant  of  perfect  harmony  as  the  white  hght  is  composed  of  all  the  colours  in 
the  iris.  (2)  There  is  the  loss  of  property.  Labour  is  the  source  of  wealth  :  the 
labour  withdrawn  from  industry  to  wage  war  is  so  much  loss  of  wealth.  The 
soldier  also  is  a  consumer.  "When  he  does  not  provide  for  his  own  sustenance,  the 
labour  of  others  must  be  taxed  to  feed  hun.  (3)  There  is  the  loss  of  life.  Wai*  is 
seldom  bloodless.  Often  the  slaughter  is  feaiful.  "Wellington  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  calamity  next  in  severity  to  a  defeat  is  a  victory.  2.  Shishak  despoiled 
the  temple  of  its  treasure.  (1)  The  booty  here  was  e.lormous.  The  spoils  of 
David's  victories  were  there ;  also  the  accumulations  of  Solomon's  peaceful  com- 
merce. (2)  The  shields  of  gold  that  Solomon  had  made  are  particularly  mentioned. 
It  is  added  that  Eehoboam  had  brazen  shields  made  to  replace  them.  How  sin 
reduces  the  fine  gold  to  brass  I  3.  SJiishaTc  also  rifled  the  palace.  (1)  The  treasures 
here  also  were  immense.  Perhaps  there  never  was  such  plunder  as  this  in  human 
annals.  (2)  Eehoboam  handed  down  a  diminished  inheritance  to  his  son.  By  his 
folly  he  alienated  ten  tribes  of  his  nation  from  Ids  kingdom.  Abijam  likewise 
succeeded  to  a  kingdom  gi-eatly  impoverished.  He  became  heir  also  to  embroil- 
ments. The  entailments  of  sin  pmsue  the  spirit  into  the  invisible  world.  Foneitme. 
Trouble.— J.  A.  M. 

"Vers.  21 — 31. — Unfaithfulness  a/nd  its  rehuTte.  I.  Judah's  sin.  1.  The  nature 
of  the  transgression.  The  grossest  idolatry  was  set  side  by  side  with  the  pore 
worship  of  God.  The  temple  and  its  services  were  stiU  His  (ver.  28),  but  on  every 
high  hUl  and  under  every  green  tree  were  the  images  and  altars  of  the  false  gods. 
The  preservation  of  the  pure  worship  of  God  is  no  proof  that  all  is  yielded  which 
God  demands.  The  herat  may  be  full  of  the  world's  idolatries,  of  its  covetousnesa 
and  lust  and  manifold  sin.     2.  Its  enormity.     (1)  It  was  wrought  in  Jerusalem^ 
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"  the  city  wliich  the  Lord  did  choose,"  &c.,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  defection 
of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  high  treason  against  Jehovah  when  those  whom  He  haa  called 
and  honoured  are  faithless  to  the  trust  committed  to  them.  It  is  the  darkest  crime 
agaiust  God  and  man  to  beti'ay  the  last  earthly  refuge  of  the  truth.  (2)  It  was 
done  after  an  interval  of  repentance  and  rehgious  zeal  (2  Chron.  xi.  17 ;  xii.  1). 
They  had  known  and  yet  forsaken  the  better  way.  (3)  Their  idolatry  was  more 
unresti'ained  and  daring  than  any  that  Israel  had  ever  known  (ver.  22).  3.  It» 
fruits  (ver.  24).  Errors  in  worship  become  vices  in  hfe.  The  soul  that  is  cut  off 
from  the  fountain  of  life  must  nees^  break  out  into  coiTuption. 

11.  Jddah's  chastisement.  It  inflicted  deep  humiliation  and  loudly  proclaimed 
God's  indignation.  1.  It  was  inflicted  by  cm  old  and  beaten  foe.  Tlieir  temple 
songs,  celebrating  the  ancient  triumph  over  "  Eahab,"  must  have  deepened  their 
shame.  2.  The  holy  city  and  the  temple  itself  were  spoiled.  God  loathed  their 
holy  things.  We  need  not  marvel  that  rationaUsm  and  infidelity  are  rampant  in  a 
faithless,  worldly  Church.  It  is  God's  way.  Israel's  idolatry  is  pimished  by 
Egypt's  triumph.  8.  It  left  its  ma/rh  in  endv/ring  poverty  (vers.  26 — 28).  The 
splendour  passed  away  from  the  royal  pomp,  and  doubtless  also  from  the  temple 
service.  The  nation  and  CLnrch  which  Egypt  has  spoiled,  whose  faith  has  been 
shaken  by  donbt,  or  swallowed  up  in  unbelief,  have  lost  their  strerjgth  and  glory. 
They  are  but  the  shadows  of  what  a  true  and  pure  faith  once  xuade  them. — J.  U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV.  1—24. 

Thb  bbionb  of  Abuam  aio)  Asa,  szsm 
OF  Jddah. 

The  Reign  of  Abijam. 

Vet.  1.  —  Now  In  the  eighteentli  year 
of  king  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
reigned  Abijam  [see  note  on  ch.  xiv. 
31.  It  is  iiuphed  in  2  Chron.  xi.  20—22 
that  he  was  not  the  first-born  among 
Eehoboam's  twenty-eight  sons,  but  the 
eldest  son  of  the  favouiite  wife.  As  he  left 
behind  hirn  thirty-eight  children  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  21)  at  hia  decease,  some  three  years 
later,  he  mast  have  been  of  considerable 
age  at  his  accession.  This  consideration 
rather  favours  the  idea  that  Eehoboam  was 
"forty  and  one  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign  "  {ib.,  xii  13)]  over  Judah. 

Ver.  2. — Tlure©  years  [The  Alex.  LXX. 
says  iiKdi^  sixteen.  The  "  three  years  "  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  strictly.  As  be  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  eighteenth  and 
died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam's 
reign,  he  cannot  have  completed  three  years. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  "he  cannot  have 
reigned  much  more  than  two  years  "  (Raw- 
linson,  and  similarly  Keil).  He  may  have 
reipned  all  but  three]  reigned  he  in  Jeru- 
salem. And  his  mother's  name  was  Maa- 
chah  [in  2  Chron.  xiii.  2  called  Michaiah, 
Heb.  Michajahu.  That  the  same  person  is 
meant  is  proved  as  well  by  the  context  as 
by  2  Chron.  xi.  21,  where  the  name  is 
given  as  here.  Keil  (cf.  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  162) 
Mcribes  the  discrepancy  to  an  error  of  the 
copyist ;  but  the  names  are  so  unlike  in  the_ 
original  aa  to  discoanten<snce  this  assump- 


tion.   I  venture  to  suggest  that  Mlehajahm 

was  the  significant  form — the  word  mean« 
"  Who  is  hke  Jehovah?  " — which  the  name 
Maachah,  "oppression,"  borne  ly  the  Geshn- 
rite  princess  who  married  David  (2  Sam.  iii 
3)  assumed  when  she  joined  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, and  embraced,  as  no  doubt  she  would  do, 
the  rehgion  of  Jehovah.  Such  a  change 
would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  and  traditions  of  the  Semitic  races 
(Gen.  xvii.  5,  15;  xxx.  passim;  xxxii.  28; 
xh.  45  ;  Exod.  vi.  3,  &c.  Cf.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
34 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  Hosea  i.  4,  6),  and  there 
may  well  have  been  special  reasons  in  this 
cafe,  apart  from  the  piety  of  David,  why  it 
should  be  made.  For  the  name  Maachah 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  town 
and  district  of  that  name  near  Gt^hur — 
a  part  of  Syria  was  called  Syria  Maacliah 
(1  Chron.  xix.  6 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  x.  6—8).  In  2 
Sam.  XX.  14,  16  we  read  of  a  district  of 
Beth  Maachah — and  it  not  improbably  wit- 
nessed to  unhappy  memories.  How  natural 
it  would  be  that  David's  bride  should  take  a 
name  of  better  omen  and  of  a  rehgious  import, 
and  how  natural  that  the  grand-daughter 
who  bore  her  name  should  be  called  by  that 
name  in  both  its  forms.  Since  writing  the 
above,  I  find  that  a  somewhat  similar  idea 
has  occurred  long  since  to  others.  Both 
Kimchi  and  Jarclii  hold  that  she  had  two 
names.  It  is  su2iposed  by  some  that  she 
assumed  the  name  Michaiah,  as  more  digni- 
fied, on  becoming  queen.  Wordsworth  thinki 
that  Michaiah  was  her  real  name,  and  that 
it  was  degraded  into  Maachah  when  she  wai 
deposed  for  idolatry.  This  latter  view  dove- 
taUs  with    the  one  suggested  above.     It 
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"would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usages  and  habits  of  thought  that  the  name 
which  had  been  changed  into  Michaiah 
when  the  grandmother  became  a  proselyte, 
should  be  changed  back  into  Maachah  when 
this  princess  apostatized] ,  the  daughter 
[rather,  grand-daughter.  113  includes  all 
female  descendants,  as  DX  (see  ver.  10)  all 
ancestresses]  of  Abishalom.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Absalom,  the  son  of  David,  is 
meant  here.  We  have  (1)  the  express  state- 
ment of  2  Chron.  xi.  21,  "Rehoboam  loved 
Maachah,  the  daughter  o ''  A  bsalom,"  &o.  (2) 
The  fact  that  two  of  Eeh^joam's  other  wives 
were  of  the  family  of  David,  which  shows 
that  it  was  part  of  his  policy  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  that  house.  (3)  The  mother 
of  Absalom  was  named  Maachah  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3).  (4)  The  name  is  so  uncommon — in 
fact,  it  ia  (iTra^  Xey — that  another  person 
can  hardly  be  intended.  Moreover,  the 
variation  in  spelling  is  extremely  slight.  It 
has  been  held,  however,  that  a  different 
person  is  designated  by  the  name,  principally 
because  Absalom  had  but  one  daughter 
whose  name  was  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27), 
whereas  Abijah's  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  2).  But  this  difBculty  admits 
of  an  easy  solution.  Tamar  was  doubtless 
married  to  Uriel,  and  Maachah  was  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage.  And  with  this  ex- 
planation agrees  the  account  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  10,  1). 

Ver.  3.— And  he  walked  In  all  the  rinfl  of 

his  father,  which  he  had  done  before  him 
[sins,  i.e.,  from  the  theocratic  standpoint. 
See  ch.  xiv.  22,  25.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  Abijah  or  Rehoboam  was  a 
vicious  man,  and  from  his  pious  language 
on  Mount  Ztjmaraim  (2  Chron.  xiii.  10 — 12) 
we  should  certainly  have  thought  that  Abijah 
was  a  god-fearing  prince.  iJut  ver.  13  proves 
that  he  had  sanctioned  idolatry,  and  this 
was  no  doubt  his  principal  sin,  as  the  next 
words  explain] :  and  his  heart  was, not  per- 
fect with  the  Lord  and  his  God,  as  the  heart 
of  David  his  father  [the  words  used  of 
Solomon,  ch.  ii.  4]. 

Ver.  4. — Nevertheless  [^3  hut,  sed,sondem, 
Gesen.  393]  for  David's  sake  did  the  Lord 
Ms  God  give  Mm  a  lamp  [Better  than 
margin,  candle.  The  word  is  "always  used 
figuratively  of  progeny."  See  note  on  ch.  ii. 
26 ;  and  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  17 ;  Job  xviii.  5,  6 ; 
Psa.  oxxxii.  17]  In  Jerusalem,  to  set  up 
his  son  after  Mm,  and  to  establish  Jeru- 
Balem  [But  for  David's  piety,  that  is  to  say, 
his  family  would  have  been  dethroned,  if 
not  destroyed,  as  was  that  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  10),  of  Baasha  (ch.  xvi.  2), 
ot  Ahab  (2  Kings  x.  11),  &o.    Abijah  was 


the  third  prince  of  that  line  who  had  per- 
mitted idolatrous  worship,  so  that  that 
dynasty  had  richly  deserved  to  forfeit  its 
position.  The  stability  of  the  family  of 
David  on  the  throne  for  nearly  400  years, 
amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  that 
period,  and  whilst  in  Israel  there  were 
"  nine  changes  of  dynasty  within  250  years  " 
is,  as  Rawlinson  remarks,  very  "  difficult  to 
accoiiut  for  on  mere  grounds  of  human 
reason  "] : 

Ver.  5.  Because  ["iK^i?,  here  causative  for 
'N  ]V1.  Gomp.  quod]  David  did  that  wMch 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
turned  not  aside  from  ansrthing  that  he 
commanded  him  aU  the  days  of  Ms  life, 
save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite.  [2  Sam.  ii.  4.  But  this  last  clause 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  such  a  state- 
ment was  more  likely  to  be  inserted  by 
transcribers,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
margin  as  a  gloss,  than  to  be  omitted,  had 
it  ever  formed  part  of  the  text.  And  in 
support  of  this  view  it  may  be  alleged  that 
(1)  the  matter  of  Uriah  was  by  no  means 
David's  only  sin,  and  (2)  it  is  not  the 
manner  of  our  writer  thus  to  quaUfy  Ma 
words.     See  next  verse.] 

Ver.  6. — And  there  was  war  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  [Practically  identical  with  ch.  xiv. 
30,  where  see  note.  Thenius  thinks  the 
insertion  of  the  words  were  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  some  copyist,  and  Bahr  admits 
that  our  present  text  is  possibly  not  the 
original  one.  For  Rehoboam,  some  M-SS., 
with  the  Syriac  and  Aralnc,  read  Abijah, 
but  this  is  clearly  an  emendation,  which  in 
turn  begets  another  repetition  (ver.  7),  and 
there  is  really  no  need  either  to  alter  or 
suspect  the  text.  Such  repetitions  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  Eastern  usage, 
and  Rehoboam  here  stands  for  the  house 
of  Rehoboam,  or  the  cause  and  kingdom 
which  Rehoboam  represented.  The  object 
of  mentioning  his  name  can  hardly  be  "  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Abijam  inherited 
this  war  from  his  father "  (Eawlinson),  for 
it  was  only  on  Rehoboam's  death  that  the 
slumbering  hostility  blazed  out  into  actual 
war.  That  there  was  warfare  between  Abi- 
jam  and  Jeroboam  we  know  not  only  from 
ver.  7,  but  from  2  Chron.  xiii.  3 — 20  also. 

Ver.  7.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Abijam  and  all  that  he  did,  .are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chroMcles  [see 
note  on  ch.  xiv.  29.  The  marginal  refer- 
ence to  2  Chron.  xiii.  misleads  the  casual 
reader]  of  the  kings  of  Judah  7  And  there 
was  war  [not  only  hostility,  but  open  war 
(Vulgate,  praelium),  hence  the  repetition] 
between  Abijam  and  Jeroboam. 
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Ver.  8.  —  And  Abijam  slept  with  Ills 
fetliera;  and  they  buried  him  In  the  city 
of  David  [This  fact  alone  should  negative 
Lightfoot's  theory  as  to  his  name ;  see  note 
on  ch.  xiv.  31]  :  and  Asa  his  son  reigned 
in  Ms  stead. 

The  Reign  of  Asa. 

Ver.  9. — And  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  reigned  Asa 
[Gesen.  interprets  the  name  to  mean 
"physician"]  over  Judah.  [This  reign 
is  related  at  much  greater  length  in  2  Chrou. 
xiv. — xvi.  We  are  there  told  of  the  Ethio- 
pian invaaiou,  of  the  prophecies  of  Azariah 
and  Hanani,  of  the  league  with  Syria,  Ac] 

Ver.  10. — And  forty  and  one  years  reigned 
lie  In  Jerusalem  [Corn,  k  Lapide  points  out 
that  Asa  saw  eight  kings  of  Israel  on  the 
throne,  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah, 
Zimri,  Tibni,  Omri,  and  Ahab].  And  his 
mother's  [or  grandmother's,  as  margin] 
name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abi- 
shalom.  [The  same  words  as  in  ver.  2, 
and  the  reterence  can  hardly  be  to  a  differ- 
ent person.  Bahr  indeed  questions  whether 
DX  can  here  stand  for  grandmother,  (1) 
because  in  every  other  case  it  designates 
the  king's  mother,  (2)  Because  the  mother 
of  the  king,  and  not  the  grandmother,  en- 
joyed the  dignity  and  position  of  Gehirah 
(ver.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16).  Some  would 
read  for  Abishalom,  Uriel  of  Gibeah ;  others, 
strengthened  by  the  Michaiah  of  2  Chron. 
xiii.  2,  think  the  historian  mistaken  in 
mentioning  the  name  of  Abijara's  mother 
(ver.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  21)  as  Maachah.  The 
difficulty  by  no  means  admits  of  a  ready 
solution,  but  perhaps  the  best  explanation 
is  that  the  grandmother,  Maachah,  Eeho- 
boam's  favourite  wife,  retained  her  position, 
possibly  by  force  of  character,  or  because 
Asa's  mother  was  dead.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  if  the  latter  had  lived  she 
would  have  displaced  Maachah,  of  whose 
influence  and  imperious  temper  we  have 
several  indications ;  e.g.,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  son,  though  not  the  first-born, 
to  succeed  his  father,  and  in  her  open 
maintenance  of  idol-worship,  and  above 
all  in  the  fact  that  she  was  publicly  deposed 
by  Asa. 

Ver.  11. — And  Asa  did  that  which  was 
right  In  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  did  David 
his  father.  ["  It  is  a  wonder  how  Asa 
should  be  good,  of  the  seed  of  Abijam,  of 
the  soil  of  Maachah  "  (Hall).] 

Ver.  12.— And  he  took  away  the  Sodom- 
ites [see  on  ch.  xiv  24,  and  Rom.  i.  23 — 27. 
It  appears  from  ch.  xxii  46  that  this  abomi- 
nation was  not  wholly  suppressed]   out  of 

the  land,  and  removed  all  the  idols  [D  v^^ 

from  771  vulvit     A  term  of  contempt  (see 


Dent.  xxix.  17,  where  it  is  coupled  with 
"  abominations ;  "  Ezek.  xxiii  37) ;  but  whe- 
ther the  word  is  to  be  interpreted  by  ??J  a 

ball  of  dung,  in  which  case  these  idols 
(Dei  strrcorei)  would  have  a  designation  like 

Beelzebdl  ("  the  lord  of  dung  "),  or  with  ?\ 

a  heap  of  stones  (Gen.  xxxi.  46,  48),  Dei 
lapiflei,  is  uncertain.  Keil  would  translate 
logs,  Gesenius  trunks,  stocks,  which  from 
being  rolled  might  well  bear  this  name] 
that  his  fathers  had  made. 

Ver.  13. — And  also  Maachah  Ms  mother, 
even  her  he  removed  from  being  queen 
[Eather,  queen-motJier.  Gehirah,  as  already 
pointed  out  on  ch.  ii.  19,  answers  to  the 
Svltana  Valide.  The  Vulgate  reads,  Ne  csset 
princeps  in  sacris  Priapi.  "Wordsworth  re- 
minds us  of  the  position  which  the  queen- 
i  mother  Atossa  holds  in  the  Persae  (vers. 
159 — 850).  A  queen  consort  is  hardly  pos- 
sible in  a  polygamous  household  ;  see  Kitto, 
iv.  177]  because  [Ilet}.  which,  as  in  ver.  5]  she 

had  made  an  Idol  [FIV^PP  isom  *f*?9  terruit, 

signifies  an  object  of  fear,  formido — not 
pudendum,  a  thing  of  shame,  as  the  Rabbis 
and  others  have  held,  i.e.,  a  phallic  image 
(simulacrum  obscoenum,  Jerome),  but  h&r- 
rendum.  The  devout  Jew  could  not  but 
regard  such  objects  with  horror]  in  a  grove 
[Heb.  for  (i.e.,  to  serve  as)  an  Asherali.  See 
note  on  ch.  xiv.  15,  23.  Asherah  is  not  the 
name  of  the  goddess  (=  A^tarte),  as  Words- 
worth thinks,  but  of  the  image] ,  and  Asa 
destroyed  [Marg.  cut  off,  Heb.  simply  cut, 
which  here  must  mean  cut  down.  The  image 
was,  no  doubt,  planted  erect  in  the  ground] 
her  idol  [horror,  as  above] ,  and  burnt  It 
[this  ^^hows  that  it  was  made  of  wood]  by 
the  brook  Kidron.  [Cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  20. 
Here,  as  in  ch.  xvii.  3  (where  see  note),  our 
translators  have  been  unable  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  original  "in  the  brook,"  &c., 

from  not  knowing  that  ?n3,  which  primarily 

means  "  brook,''  also  means  "  watercourse," 

wCtdy.     It  is  probable  that  the  brook  was  at 

this  time  flowing,  and  that  the  ashes  of  the 

wooden  Asherah  were  cast  into  it ;  but  the 

I  burning  also   took  place  in  the  Wddy,  at 

I  valley.    We  read  of  another  similar  burning 

'  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  6 ;  but  in  this  case  the 

'  ashes  were  either  carried  to  Bethel  or  cast 

■  upon  the  graves,  to  defile  them.     It  is  a  fair 

1  inference  that  on  this  latter  occasion  the 

i  Kedron  was  dry.    The  valley,  "  the  fields  of 

I  the  Kedron  "  (ver.  4   I.e.),  is  conveniently 

i  placed  for  such  a  purpose.] 

j       Ver.  14. — But  the  high  places  [evidently 

such  as  are  referred  to  in  ch.  iii ,  i.e.,  un- 

'  authorized  shrines  of  Jehovah  ;  cf.  2  Einga 

i  xiv.   4]    were  not    taken    away    [lit..  .?"- 
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parted  not.  Yet  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xiv. 
3,  that  Asa  "  took  awarj  the  higli  places  (cf. 
ver.  5).  But  it  is  clear,  even  from  2  Chron. 
IV.  17,  tbat  all  of  them  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  discrepancy  arises  from  the 
welJ-known  Eastern  idiom  of  putting  the 
whole  for  the  part,  of  which  we  have  in- 
stances in  Gen.  vii.  19;  Esod.  ix.  25,  &c. 
Cf.  ver.  32  ;  2  Kings  xix.  35,  and  see  below. 
Asa  probably  aimed  at  removing  all,  and  he 
may  have  removed  all  ont  of  the  cities  (2 
Chron.  xiv.  5),  but  some  remained  in  the 
country  districts  or  in  remote  places.  Or 
he  may  have  swept  them  away  for  a  short 
time,  and  they  may  have  been  stealthily 
and  gradually  re-iutrodueed.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  remark  here  that  down  to  the 
present  day  the  cultiia  of  the  high  places 
exists — under  a  modified  form,  it  is  true — in 
Palestine.  Every  traveller  will  rem  mlier 
the  Muknms  which  crown  almost  every  hill. 
The  religion  of  the  Fellahin,  though  nomi- 
nally Mohammedan,  is  really,  like  that  of 
China,  a  worship  of  the  dead.  '•  In  almost 
every  village  of.  the  country  a  small  build- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  whitewashed  dome,  is 
observable,  being  the  sacred  chapel  of  the 
place ;  it  is  variously  called  Kubbeh,  "dome," 
Mizor,  "shrine,"  or  Mukam,  "station," 
the  latter  being  a  Hebrew  word,  used  m  the 
Bible  for  the  places  of  the  Canaanites 
(Deut.  xii.  2).  .  ,  .  Just  as  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  so  now  the  position  choaen  for  the 
Mukam  is  generally  conspicuous.  .  .  .  This 
MukSm  represents  the  real  religion  of  the 
peasant"  (Couder,  pp.  304  sqq.)]:  never- 
theless Asa's  heart  was  perfect  with  the 
Lord  all  Ms  days.  [We  have  here  a  notable 
instance  of  the  Oriental  exaggeration  just 
referred  to.  For  the  very  same  expression 
is  used  by  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  xv.  17), 
who  in  the  next  chapter  (oh.  xvi.  7 — 12)  tells 
us  of  Asa's  unfaithfulness  in  his  old  age.] 

Ver.  15. — And  he  brought  in  the  things 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  [Heb.  tlie 
holy  things  of  Ids  father.  These  were  prob- 
ably the  spoils  Abijah  had  taken  in  his 
war  with  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii.  18)] ,  and 
the  things  which  himself  had  dedicated 
[These  were  probably  the  spoils  of  the 
Etliiopians  (2  Chron.  xiv.  15  ;  cf.  xv.  11)] , 
Into  [the  Hebrew  omits  this  word.  Keil  says 
that  "  house "  is  an  accusative  governed 
by  "brought"],  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels. 

Ver.  16. — And  there  was  war  between 
Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their  days. 
[This  statement  must  be  compared  with  2 
Chron.  xiv.  1,  6,  from  which  we  gather  that 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign 
there  cannot  have  been  war,  properly  so 
called,  between  them.  Indeed,  it  would 
«eem  from  2  Chron.  xv.  19,  xvi.  1,  that  it 


was  not  until  the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign 
that  it  first  broke  out.  But  these  numbers 
have  clearly  not  escaped  corruption  (see  note 
there),  as  at  the  date  last  mentioned  Baasha 
must  have  been  dead  (cf.  ver.  33  below). 
It  is  probable  that  war  is  to  be  taken  here, 
as  elsewhere  (cf.  xiv.  30),  in  the  sense  of 
hostility,  and  in  any  case  we  have  here 
another  instance  of  the  hyperbolical  habit 
of  the  Eastern  mind.] 

Ver.  17. — And  Baasha,  Mng  of  Israel, 
went  up  against  Judah  [This  8t,i^>ment 
probably  refers  to  the  reconqucst  of  the 
three  cities  which  Abijah  had  taken  from 
Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19),  as  Kamah 
could  hardly  have  been  rebuilt  whilst  Bethel 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Judah],  and 
built  Ramah  [Heb.  the  Eamah,  i.e.,  "  the 
eleViitiou,"  or  "high  place.''  Now  er  Ram 
(  =  the  height),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
25;  Judg.  xix.  13,  14),  five  miles  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
two  territories,  and  also  then,  as  now, 
on  the  great  north  road.  It  was  the  key, 
consequently,  to  both  kingdoms.  Hence 
the  struggles  to  possess  it,  vers.  21,  22 ; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  1,  c&c] ,  that  he  might  not 
suffer  any  to  go  out  [Heb.  not  to  give  any 
going  out,  &o.]  or  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of 
Judah.  [The  object  of  Baasha  in  fortifying 
this  place  is  evident.  It  was  not  merely  to 
have  an  advanced  post  as  a  menace  to  Jeru 
salem  (Rawlinson),  bat  primarily,  by  its 
command  of  the  nigh  road,  to  prevent  his 
subjects  from  falling  away  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  or  even  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship ;  in  fact,  to  isolate  Judah  and  to 
blockade  its  capital.  That  there  was  a  great 
defection  to  Asa  at  this  time  we  know  from 
2  Chron.  xv.  9.  This  was  an  exodus  which 
Baasha  felt  must  be  checked.  Blunt 
('•  Coincidences,"  pp.  176 — 8)  has  happily 
shown  from  2  Chron.  xvi.  6,  &c.,  how  the 
primary  object  must  have  been  to  "  stop  the 
alarming  drainage  of  all  that  was  virtuous 
out  of  their  borders."  Rawlinson  sees  in 
the  fortification  of  this  place  •'  the  first 
step  towards  a  conquest  of  the  southern 
kingdom."  But  as  to  this  the  text  is  silent, 
or  rather  it  assigns  an  entirely  different 
reason.] 

Ver.  IS.^Then  Asa  took  all  the  silver 
and  the  gold  that  were  left  [LXX.  rd 
evpiQiv,  which  Rawlinson  thinks  points  to 
a  corruption  of  our  text.  He  sa.ys,  "The 
Jewish  treasuries  should  now  have  been 
tolerably  full,"  because  (1)  of  the  long  peace 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  1—6),  and  (2)  the  "  very 
much  spoil "  they  had  taken  from  the 
Ethiopians  (ib.,  ver.  13).  Compare  ver.  15 
above.  But  the  historian  has  in  mind  the 
depletion  of  the  treasury  by  Shishak  (ch. 
xiv.   26).     It  is  true   there   was  nothing 
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"  left "  on  that  occasion,  but  the  treasares 
since  accumulated  are  referred  to  under  this 
term.  It  may  be  the  phrase  is  not  strictly 
acourate,  but  the  LXX.  reading  looks 
suspiciously  like  an  emendation]  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  ajid  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  delivered 
them  into  the  hand  of  his  servants :  and 
Mng  Asa  sent  them  [of.  2  Kings  xvi.  8. 
For  tiiis  act  of  faithlessness  he  was  reproved 
by  Hanani  the  seer  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7) :  "  O 
Asa,  where  was  thy  piety,  while  thou  robbedst 
Gk»d  to  corrupt  an  infidel  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  Israelites  ? "  (Hall)]  to  Ben-hadad 
["  the  son  of  the  sun "  (see  note  on  ch. 
XL  23).  Three  kings  of  Damascus  at  least 
bore  this  name,  viz.,  this  king,  his  son 
(ch.  XX,  I),  and  the  son  of  Hazael  (2  Kings 
xiii.  24)],  the  son  of  Tahrimon  [the  name 
means,  Good  is  Rimmon,  as  to  which  deity 
see  note  on  2  Kings  v.  18] ,  the  son  of 
Hezion  [by  some  identified  with  Kezin  (ch. 
xi,  23),  but  on  insufficient  grounds]  king 
•f  Syria,  that  dwelt  at  DamascuB  ["  The 
centre  of  the  Aramaean  power  west  of  the 
Euphrates  "  (Ewald)] ,  saying, 

Ver.  19. — There  Is  a  league  [Eawlinflon 
would  render,  "  Let  there  be  a  league  .  .  . 
as  there  was,"  but  the  A-V.  is  equally  good. 
Asa  claims  that  a  league  does  exibt,  and, 
in  fact,  has  never  been  broken]  between  me 
and  thee,  and  between  my  father  and  thy 
father  [Syria  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  possessions  of  Solomon  to 
regain  its  independence  (ch.  xi.  24).  Its 
friendship  would  naturally  be  sought  by 
Judah,  as  a  counterpoise,  perhaps,  to  the 
alliance  between  Israel  and  Egypt  (Ewald)] : 
behold,  I  have  sent  unto  thee  a  present 
[elsewhere  a  bribe.  Psa  xv.  5  ;  xxvi.  10 ; 
1  Sam.  viii  3]  of  silver  and  gold;  come 
and  break  [Heb.  covw,  break  now,  n  coborta- 
tive]  thy  league  with  Baasha  Mng  of  Israel, 
that  he  may  depart  from  me.  [Heb.  go  up 
from  upon  me.l  ■ 

Ver.  20. — So  [Heb.  and]  Ben-hadad 
bearkened  unto  king  Asa,  and  sent  the 
captains  [or  pri)icis ;  same  word  as  in  ch. 
zxii.  31  ;  cf.  XX.  24]  of  the  hosts  which  he 
had  against  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  smote 
Uon  [now  represented  by  'Tell  Dibbin,  a 
mound  noar  the  north  end  of  the  Merj 
'Ayiin  (which  probably  preserves  the  name), 
a  "  meadow  of  fountains,"  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Dan.  This  bill  would  offer  a  com- 
manding site  for  a  stronghold,  and  traces  are 
found  there  of  alarge  and  ancient  city  (Robin- 
son, iii.  p.  376 ;  Diet.  Bib.,  i.  p.  8G3] ,  and 
Oan,  [near  the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine 
(ch.  iv.  25;  1  Sam.  iii.  20,  &c.)  Now  cer. 
taialy  identified  with  TeU  el  Kadi  the  "  bill 
of  the  Judge  "  (which  preserves  the  meaning 
nf  the  name),  near  the  main  source  of  the 


Jordan.  The  Tell,  apparently  an  extinct 
crater,  is  covered  with  ruins.  Stanley,  3. 
and  P.,  p.  895 — 6.  Thomson,  "Land  and 
Book,"  i.  p.  320.  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  p.  420. 
The  situation  is  described  as  superb,  and 
the  country  as  extremely  fertile.  This  is 
the  last  mention  of  the  place  in  Scripture. 
Eetribution  has  soon  fallen  on  one  of  the 
centres  of  Jeroboams  schism] ,  and  Abel- 
beth-maachah  [now  known  as  Abil  el  Kamh 
(Robinson,  iii  p.  372 ;  but  see  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.,  p.  390,  note  6 ;  Thomson, i.  p.  324. 
Eawlinson  argues  from  2  Sam.  xx.  14  that 
there  were  originally  two  towns,  but  ver.  15 
leads  us  to  question  the  present  text  of  ver. 
14  Ver.  19  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  In  2  Chron. 
xvi.  4.  it  is  called  Abel  Maim,  "  the  meadow 
of  the  waters,"  not  only,  it  is  probable,  be- 
cause of  the  lake,  but  of  the  huge  marsh, 
the  Ard  el  Huleh,  which  drains  into  it  (see 
Stanley,  I.e.)  All  these  towns  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Huleh  (Merom),  and 
aU  being  in  the  extreme  north,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  invasion.  The  name  Maachah  is 
to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  ver.  2] , 
and  all  Cinneroth  [in  Num.  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Deut.  iii.  17,  Cinnereth;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Gennesaret."  "  The  expression  '  all 
Ciimeroth '  is  tmusual,  and  may  be  com- 
pared \sith  'all  Bithron,'  probably  like 
this,  a  district  and  not  a  town"  (Grove,  Diet. 
Bib.,  i.  p.  330).  It  is  the  district  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  north  of 
Tiberias,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing sheet  of  water.  A  city  Chinnereth,  per. 
haps  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  mentioned 

Josh.  xix.  35],  with  [yV  not  uncommonly 
has  this  meaning.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  12  (Heb.). 
"  the  mother  with  the  childi'en ;"  Exod.  xxxv- 
22,  "men  with  women."]  all  the  land  of 
Naphtall.  [Not  only  were  the  fortresses  of 
Naphtali  just  mentioned  smitten  by  the 
Syrians,  but  they  laid  waste  aU  the  surround- 
ing district.] 

Ver.  21. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when 
Baasha  heard  thereof,  that  he  left  off 
building  of  Ramah  [He  could  not  prosecute 
it  wheu  he  had  enemies  on  every  side.  He 
at  once  assumes  the  defensive] ,  and  dwelt 
In  Tirzah.  [Ch.  xiv.  17.  He  retired  to 
his  capital.  It  is  not  implied  that  he  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  dwelling  at  Eaiuah.] 

Ver.  22. — Then  Mng  Asa  made  a  pro- 
clamation [Heb.  made  all  to  hear]  through- 
out all  Judah ;  none  was  exempted  [Heb. 
7107!^  free] ,  and  they  took  away  [Heb  took 
up]  the  stones  of  Ramah,  and  the  timber 
thereof,  wherewith  Baasha  [It  is  noticeable 
that  It  is  generally  "  king  Asa,"  but  never 
"king  Baasha"]  had  bullded;  and  king 
Asa  built  with  them  Oeba  of    Benjamin 
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[Sometimes  "tJie  Geba,"  i.e.,  height;  in 
Josh,  xviii.  24,  Gaba ;  now  Jeba,  only  45' 
north-east  of  Bamah.  This  was  the  nor  them 
limit  of  the  southern  kingdom  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  8).  It  ocqnpied  a  striking  position, 
Btaudiug  on  a  rocky  knoll  on  the  south  side 
of  the  great  gorge  of  Michmash  (now  known 
as  the  Wddy  Suweinit),  a  "  great  crack  or 
fissure  in  the  country,  with  vertical  pre- 
cipices some  800  feet  high "  (Conder,  p. 
254 ;  cf .  Diet.  Bib.,  i.  p.  658  and  Porter,  i. 
p,  214).  As  Geba  would  command  the  pass, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Asa  fortified 
it,  the  more  so  as  this  defile  "  appears  to 
have  been  more  than  once  the  meeting- 
place  between  the  Jews  and  their  enemies  " 
(Conder)] ,  and  Mizpah,  [Heb.  the  Mizpah, 
i.e.,  watch-tower  (Gen.  xxxi.  49).  The 
name  points  to  an  eminence,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  so  many  sites  of 
minor  importance  have  been  recovered,  this 
old  gatheiing-place  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xxi. 
1 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  5  ;  x.  17 — 25),  and  the  seat 
of  Gedaliah's  government  (Jer.  xl.  6),  cannot 
be  identified  with  certainty.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  is  now  represented  by 
the  commanding  eminence  of  Nebi  Samwil 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  328 ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  p. 
63),  but  Stanley  (S.  and  P.,  ii.  p.  213 — 4)  and 
Grove  (Diet.  Bib.,  ii.  p.  389)  argue  in  favour 
of  Scopus,  and  "  the  survey  has  done  little 
to  throw  light  on  this  question  "  (see  Con- 
der, pp.  257 — 9).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
•*  pit,"  or  well,  which  Asa  made  (Jer.  xli.  9), 
probably  "  to  provide  Mizpali  with  a  plenti- 


ful supply  of  water  in  case  of  a  siege" 
(Ewald) ,  may  yet  be  brought  to  light. 

Yer.  23. — And  the  rest  of  all  the  acts  ot 
Asa,  and  all  Us  might  [see  2  Chron.  xiv., 
XV.],  and  all  that  he  did,  and  the  cities 
which  he  built  [during  the  peace  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign  (2  Chron.  xiv.  5,  6)], 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  1  Never- 
theless [Heb.  only.  There  was  one  exception 
to  his  otherwise  happy  and  prosperous  reign] 
in  the  time  of  his  old  age  [see  notes  on  ch, 
i.  1;  xi.  4.  "Old  age"  means  here,  as 
there,  the  end  of  life.  Asa  cannot  well 
have  been  more  than  fifty.  It  was  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12) 
that  this  disease  attacked  him]  he  was 
diseased  in  his  feet.  [It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  disease  was  the  gout.  In 
the  Chronicles  (I.e.)  he  is  reproached  for 
seeking  "  not  to  the  Lord  but  to  the  phy- 
sicians." We  must  remember  what  the  art 
of  medicine  at  that  day  was  like  (see  Kitto, 
*'  DaUy  Bib.  Dlus.,"  iv.  195  sqq.),  and  that 
the  Jews  regarded  sickness  and  healing  a» 
alike  the  immediate  acts  of  God. 

Yer.  24. — ^And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  ["inhift 
own  sepulchre  which  he  had  made  for  him- 
self "  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14,  which  also  notices 
••  the  bed  filled  with  sweet  odours,"  in 
which  he  was  laid  and  the  "  very  great 
burning"  made  for  him)]  in  the  city  of 
David  his  father :  and  Jehoshaphat  U«  Min 
reigned  la  Us  Bteadi 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  11 — 26. — Tlie  Beign  of  Asa.  Thongh  this  prince  reigned  forty  and  ona 
years — a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and,  with  two  exceptions,.a 
longer  period  than  any  of  the  kings  who  came  after  him — yet  his  reign,  so  far  as  it 
is  recorded  here,  may  be  simamed  up  in  few  words.  "  Happy  is  the  natior.,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  which  has  no  history."  But  happier  still  the  nation  whoee  history, 
like  that  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Asa,  may  be  comprehended  under  these  two  heads 
— internal  refirms,  and  external  discipline. 

I.  Internal  reforms.  Two  quetstions  present  themselves  for  consideration  here. 
First,  What  were  Asa's  reforms?     Secondly,  In  what  way  were  they  accomplished? 

1.  His  reforms  were  practically  of  two  kinds :  (a)  Moral,  and  (6)  Bdigious.  It 
is  not  implied  that  he  either  put  morality  before  religion,  or  beKeved  that  the  one 
could  be  separated  from  the  other.  It  may  be  a  question  in  these  days — ^it  is  at 
least  hotly  disputed — whether  morality  can  long  support  itself  without  a  religious 
basis  and  religious  sanctions ;  but  it  was  no  question  in  that  dark  age,  or  for  uiany 
hundred  years  afterwards.  Then  it  was  a  choice  between  the  one  true  religion  and 
the  most  shameful  immoralities  practised  under  the  name  of  religion.  All  that 
is  meant  here,  therefore,  is  that  Ansa's  reforms  resulted  in  purging  and  raising  the 
tone  of  public  morality  by  suppressing  the  idolatry  which  sancti&ned  and  con- 
secrated impurity. 

(1)  TJie  moral  reformation  is  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  words  ••  He  took 
away  the  Sodomites  out  of  the  land"  (ver.  12).  What  an  abyss  of  corruption  does 
this  one  brief  sentence  reveal  to  us.    "  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  a/  tiuoae  things 
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which"  were  "done  of  them  in  secret"  (Eph.  v.  12).  And  this  among  the  holy 
people,  the  bride  of  the  Lord!  Is'o  wouder  that  Asa's  fii'st  effort  was  directed 
against  these  horrible  enormities.  This  suppression  of  the  Sodomites  was  a  first 
Btep  towards — 

(2)  J  he  religious  reformation.  He  next  "  removed  all  the  idols  that  his  fathers 
had  made."  "His  fathers."  Solomon,  as  well  as  Eehoboam  and  Abijah.  Probably 
none  of  the  three  had  himself  reared  idol  sln-iaes.  But  all  the  thi-ee  had,  to  say 
the  least,  permitted  idolatry,  and  connived  at  it.  It  was  sin  enough  that  thej'^  had 
not  vigorously  and  promptly  suppi-essed  it.  They  were,  each  in  his  turn,  the 
representative  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  "What  were  they  doing  that  they  per- 
mitted any  rivahy  between  the  bestial  gods  of  the  heathen  aud  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  ?  But  probably  we  see  here  the  bitter  fruits  of  Solomon's  sin — bo  true  it  is 
that  "  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  When  that  powerful  prince  had 
once  granted  to  foreign  deities  and  shameful  superstitions  a  footing  in  Immanuel's 
land,  it  was  more  than  his  comparatively  feeble  successors  could  do  to  dislodge 
them.  The  people  loved  to  have  it  so,  and  neither  Ec-hoboam  nor  Abijah  was 
strong  enough  to  say  them  nay.  Thus  did  Solomon,  down  to  Asa's  days,  yes,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14),  go  on  sinning  in  his  grave. 

And  let  us  notice  here  an  instructive  contrast  between  Asa  and  Solomon.  It 
was  the  wise  king,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  mouarchs  of  the  earth,  at  the 
height  of  his  prosperity,  and  towards  the  end  of  a  long  aud  peaceful  reign,  bmlt 
altars  for  the  abominations  of  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  a  young  prince, 
unknown  to  fame,  with  no  special  gifts  or  endowments,  with  a  restricted  dominion, 
and  encompassed  with  di£&cuities,  who  was  the  first  to  stem  this  tide  of  sin  and 
shame  with  which  his  gi-eat  ancestor  had  flooded  the  land.  "  The  first  last,  and  the 
last  first."     Compare  1  Cor.  i.  27 — 29.     Wealth  has  gi-eater  dangers  than  adversity. 

2.  But  let  us  now  consider  the  way  in  which  these  great  refonns  were  brought 
about. 

(1)  He  began  at  the  right  place.  "  Even  Maachah  his  mother  he  removed,"  *o. 
The  Gebirah,  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  whose  conduct  would  of  course  be  an 
example  to  all  the  women  of  his  realm  (Esther  i.  17,  18),  was  deposed  fi-om  her 
lofty  station.  The  histoiy  of  Israel  shows  repeatedly  how  the  country  took  its  tone, 
as  indeed  every  coimtry  must  do,  more  or  less,  from  the  court.  It  is  not  only 
in  dress  that  the  queen  sets  the  fashion.  The  Japanese  have  a  striking  proverb, 
"Fish  begin  to  stmk  at  the  head."  If  the  court  be  corrupt,  profligate,  irreligious, 
the  commonalty  will  soon  follow  suit,  for  we  all  imitate  our  superiors.  In  this  sense 
is  that  word  true,  corruptio  optimi  pessima.  It  would  consequently  have  been  of 
Lttle  use  for  Asa  to  put  down  idols  elsewhere  had  he  tolerated  them  in  the  harem, 
the  nursery  of  his  successors.  This  hydra  could  not  be  slain  by  hewing  its  feet,  or 
piercing  its  body;  it  was  only  mortal  in  iia  head.  Maachah's  "horror  "must  he 
destroyed  or  idolatry  will  hve  and  flourish.  Moreover,  in  beginning  with  her,  Asa 
shows  that  he  appraised  aright  the  power  of  female  influence.  He  might  have 
reahzed  that  those  who  "rock  the  cradle,  rule  the  world."  The  sinister  influence 
of  the  harem  had  ruined  Rehoboam  ;  it  should  not  ruin  Jehoshaphat  Here,  again, 
let  us  mark  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Asa  and  that  of  Solomon;  between 
th©  cases  of  Maachah  aiid  Naamah.  Solomon  built  idol  altars  for  his  wives:  Asa 
bm-nt  the  idol  of  his  mother.  The  strong  king  was  brought  into  subjection  by 
weak  and  fooUsh  women  ;  the  weak  king  hmnbled  and  degraded  the  proudest  and 
strongest  woman  of  her  time.  The  fonner  could  not  resist  the  blandishments  of 
one  of  his  many  foreign  mistresses  when  she  petitioned  for  the  gods  and  rites  of 
her  native  country ;  the  latter  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  when  she 
prayed  to  retain,  not  her  idol,  but  her  place.  It  must  have  cost  him  an  efiort  to 
deal  with  the  queen-mother  who  had  exercised  so  great  an  influence  in  fonner  reigns. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  devil  often  "  comes  to  a  man  in  the  shape  of  his  wife  and 
children  "  (J.  Hiuton),  and  truly  a  man's  real  foes  are  not  unfrequeutly  those  of  hia 
own  household.  Just  as  their  flattery  is  the  most  insidious  and  mischievous 
(Whately),  so  are  their  faults  too  often  considered  venial,  and  their  sins,  when 
mauifest,  are  the  haadest  to  reprove  (ofl  ch.  i.  6;  1  Sam.  iii.  18).    These  are  the 
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•'  hand  "  and  the  "  eye,''  which  cause  men  to  offend,  and  which  they  must  cut  off  ot 
phick  out  and  cast  from  them  (Matt.  v.  29  sqq.)  Hence  the  charge  of  Deut.  xiii  6 
iqq. ;  cf.  Matt,  x  87. 

And  the  moral  effect  of  this  act,  the  puMio  deposition  of  the  queen-mother,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  showed  the  couutrj'  that  the  king  was  in  real  earnest ; 
that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  no  idolatry  could  expect  tolerance  at  his 
hands.  Probably  but  for  this  he  could  neither  have  taken  away  the  Sodomites 
nor  removed  the  idols.  Possibly  it  was  because  neither  Kehoboam  (see  2  Chron. 
xi.  21)  nor  Abijam  dared  to  deal  with  the  idolatries  of  Maachab,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  imperious  will,  that  these  foreign  superstitions  had  defiled 
the  land  so  long.     Asa  struck  at  their  root  in  removing  her  fi-om  being  queen. 

(2)  He  did  not  stop  half-way.  He  destroyed  "  with  both  hands  earnestly " 
(Miesh  vii.  3).  Ho  not  only  cut  down  her  idol,  he  burut  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron.  There  was  no  place  left  her  for  repentance.  He  had  burnt  his  ships 
behind  him ;  had  destroyed  the  nests,  so  that  the  rooks  might  not  return.  This 
pubhc  burning,  witnessed,  no  doubt,  by  crowds  of  spectators,  spoke  louder  than 
any  words  or  ordinances  could  do.  When  they  saw  the  " horror"  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  brook,  they  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of 
their  king.     They  would  remember  how  Moses  had  acted  before  (Exod.  xxxii.  20). 

(3)  He  did  what  he  could.  It  is  no  reproach  to  him  that  "  the  high  places  were 
not  removed"  (ver.  14),  for  the  clironicler  (chs.  xiv.  5;  xv.  12,  13,  17),  as  well  as 
our  author,  testifies  that  this  was  no  fault  of  his.  *'  His  heart  was  perfect  all 
bis  days."  He  did  what  in  him  lay,  and  his  service  was  accepted  accordingly 
(2  Cor.  viii.  12),     "  The  fleetest  horse  cannot  escape  from  its  tail." 

•  (4)  His  reformation  was  followed  by  a  restitution.  It  was  not  merely  de- 
structive, as  too  many  so-called  reforms  have  been.  (1)  He  gave  up  to  the  sacristy 
of  God  the  silver  and  gold  he  had  taken  from  the  Ethiopians.  It  was  his  happiness 
to  restore  to  it  some  of  the  treasure  of  which  it  had  been  denuded  in  the  reign  of 
Eehoboam.  (Observe  :  When  idolatry  came  in,  the  treasures  went  out  of  the  land. 
When  idolatry  was  expelled,  prosperity  returned.  Godhness  has  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is.)  His,  consequently,  was  no  cheap  reform.  He  ofi^ered  of  that 
whicb  cost  him  something  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24).  He  might  bave  converted  his  spoil 
into  drinking  vessels  of  pure  gold  (ch.  x.  21),  but  he  surreadered  it  to  the  service 
and  keeping  of  the  Most  High.  (2)  He  induced  his  people  to  dedicate  themselves 
anew  to  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xv.  12  sqq.;  c£  2  Cor.  viii.  5).  This  was  the  crown 
and  blossom  of  his  refonnation.     "  They  sware  unto  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice." 

And,  as  the  fruit  of  this  righteous  poUcy,  we  find  that  he  enjoyed,  for  a  part  of 
his  reign  at  least,  (1)  quietness  (2  Chron.  xiv.  1), "  The  Lord  gave  him  rest"  (ver.  6) 
— the  effect  of  righteousness  is  quietness  and  assurance  (Isa.  xxxii.  17) ;  {2)  prosperity 
(ver.  7),  and  (3)  growth,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  accession  of  God-fearing,  law-abiding 
subjects.  **  They  fell  to  him  out  of  Israel  in  abundance  when  tljey  saw  that  the 
Lord  his  God  was  with  him."  Not  all  the  numerical  superiority  of  Israel,  not  all 
its  fruitful  territory,  availed  against  the  attraction  of  a  realm,  in  one  sense  a  rival 
kingdom,  where  respect  for  God's  law  promised  security,  liberty,  and  peace. 

But  let  us  now  observe  that  these  reforms  and  this  comageous  piety  did  not 
exempt  him  from — 

II.  External  troubles.  The  quiet  only  lasted  ten  years  His  fenced  cities 
did  not  save  him  fi-om  invasion.  He  had  to  encounter,  first,  the  invasion  of  Zerah 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  9),  and  secondly,  the  aggi-ession  of  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv.  17).  He  may 
have  been  tempted  to  think  when  that  overwhelming  host  of  swart  barbarians 
marched  against  him  that  his  piety  profited  him  nothing.  He  may  have  argued, 
when  he  saw  the  fortress  of  Eamah  threatening  his  very  capital — the  city  God  had 
chosen  to  put  His  name  there — that  Gud  made  no  difference  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  between  His  faithful  people  and  the  calf-worshipping  Israelites. 
But  observe  :  both  these  troubles  were  really  blessings  ia  disguise.  Afflictions  and 
adversities  may  be  either  punitive  or  disciplinary.  Solomon's  were  of  the  former, 
Asa's  of  the  latter  class.  For  (1)  when  Asa  had  learned  his  own  weakness,  and  learnt 
whither  to  look  for  help  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11) — lessons  both 'of  them  of  siagular  blessed- 
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ness— the  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians.  This  invasion  resulted  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  country.  The  spoil  was  enormous.  And  the  victory  ministered,  not  to 
pride,  but  to  piety  (t6.,  xv.  8),  (2)  The  only  result,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the 
menaces  of  Baasha  was  that  that  king  drew  upon  himself  an  invasion  of  Syrians 
(in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  Dan.  one  of  the  seats  of  the  calf- wor^liip,  was  smitten), 
and  Asa  gained  two  fortresses  as  a  protection  against  future  inroads  (ver.  22).  It  is 
true  that  Asa  betrayed  a  want  of  faith  in  taking  the  consecrated  gold  and  silver 
wherewith  to  bribe  the  northern  barbarians  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7,  8),  and  that  he  was 
chastised  for  the  deed  (ver.  9),  but,  all  the  same,  his  generally  "  perfect  heart "  was 
rewarded  by  more  than  deliverance.  If  he  ever  cried  with  Jacob,  "  AU  these 
things  are  against  me,"  he  must  have  subsequently  exclaimed  with  Joseph,  "  Ye 
thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  imto  good  "  (Gen.  1.  20).  His  troubles 
must  have  taught  him  this  lesson,  "  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but 
the  Lord  dehvtreth  him  out  of  them  aU  "  (Psa.  xxxiv.  19). 

And  so  we  see  in  the  dangers  and  assaults  which  this  reformer  underwent  proofs 
of  the  loving  discipline  of  God — trials  intended  for  his  reformation  and  for  the 
chastening  of  his  country.  It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  how  so  brutal  and 
hateful  a  thing  as  war  can  ever  be  for  the  good  of  any  people,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  a  *'  victory  is  the  next  worst  thing  to  a  defeat."  But  those  have 
some  reason  on  their  side  who  teU  us  that  war  is  the  purgatory  of  nations,  and  that 
battles  in  the  moral  are  something  Uke  thunderstorms  in  the  physical  world. 
There  are  victims  in  either  case — what  hecatombs  of  victims  in  some  cases — but 
the  atmosphere  is  all  the  clearer  afterwards.  The  campaign  of  Zerah  probaldy 
taught  him  and  his  people  to  bridle  their  ambition,  and  to  leave  their  neighbom-s 
alone ;  it  certainly  taught  Asa  and  Israel  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  to  cliug  closer 
to  Him.  They  learned  that  "Providence  does"  not  "always  help  the  biggest 
battalions  " — that  everything  turns  on  the  blessing  of  God.  *  They  proved  the 
truth  of  that  promise,  "  Five  of  you  shaU  chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you 
shaU  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,"  &c.  (Levit.  xxvi.  8).  Psalm  xx.  might  have  been 
penned  with  reference  to  this  war.  It  certainly  breathes  the  spirit  of  that  time. 
"  Deo  adjuvante " — this  is  its  keynote.  And  this,  too,  is  the  burden  of  Asa's 
prayer  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11),  of  Azariah's  prophecy  {ib.,  xv.  2  sqq.),  of  Judah's  praises 
(vers.  12,  14,  15). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  history  of  the  covenant  people  we  may  see 
pourtrayed  the  trials,  deliverances,  &c.,  of  tlie  corenant  soul  (Keble).  And 
certainly  the  prosperous  reign  of  Asa  is  a  picture  of  what  a  truly  Christian  life 
involves.  Happy  are  those  whose  hves,  in  their  main  features,  may  be  thus 
characterized  :  "  Internal  reforms,"  "external  discipline."  The  three  things  which, 
Luther  said,  made  the  minister  also  make  the  man,  "  Prayer,  medilation,  and 
temptation."  The  idols  must  be  utterly  abolished  by  "  the  expulsive  force  of  a 
new  affection ;  "•  "  the  horror,  "  the  fear  and  horrible  dread  that  possesses  the 
tmreconciled,  must  be  cast  out  by  perfect  love ;  "  everj'thing  that  defileth  "  must 
be  consumed  by  its  ardent  flames;  the  heart  must  be  "  dedicated,"  and  then  the 
loving  con-ection  of  God  will  do  the  rest,  and  after  we  have  suuered  awhile,  in 
the  battle  of  life,  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  (ch.  xv.  23),  wiU  make  UB  perfect 
(1  Peter  v.  10),  and  grant  us  "  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 

Ver.  22. — Church  and  Dissent.  The  building  and  subsequent  demolition  of 
Piamah — its  building  by  Baasha  to  cheek  the  defection  of  his  subjects  to  the 
southern  kingdom  and  the  Jewish  Chm-ch  ;  its  removal  by  Asa  in  order  that  tJie 
highway  to  Judah  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  might  be  open  to  returning 
schismatics  —  this  incident  may  serve  to  introduce  a  comparison  between  the 
kingdom  of  Asa  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  or  rather,  the  history  and  relations  of 
the  <wo  kingdoms  of  Palestine  after  the  schism  may  sugtrest  some  thoughts  as  to 
the  proper  attitude  and  relations  of  the  CathoUo  Church  towards  her  separated 
children. 

And  tlmt  our  view  of  those  relations,  so  far  as  it  is  disclosed  to  as  by  this  history, 
*  "  la  Gottes  iScgen  ist  alles  gelegen." 
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may  not  be  partial  and  incomplete,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  begin  the  suryej-, 
not  with  the  accession  of  Asa,  but  some  two  decades  earlier  ;  in  fact,  with  the 
commencement  of  the  schism.     And  we  may  learn — 

I.  That  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  heresy  should  be  strono  and 
AGGRESSIVE.  Ten  ti-ibes  worshipped  the  calves ;  only  two  were  faithful  to  the  Lord. 
Jeroboam's  novelties  carried  "all  Israel"  away  after  them.  Even  so  "the  churchef? 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Borne  have  eiTed  "  (Art.  xix.)  Donatists, 
Montauists,  Arians,  Apolhnarians — how  many  were  the  sects  of  the  first  days ! 
And  now,  out  of  the  two  hundred  milhons  of  Christendom,  how  many  are  there 
whom  with  the  profoundest  sorrow  we  must  pronounce  either  heretical  or  sohis- 
matioaL    And  no  wonder,  for 

••The  search  for  truth  is  not  one  half  bo  pleasant, 
As  sticking  to  the  views  we  hold  at  present." 

Most  of  OTU"  schisms  have  had  their  origin  in  pride  and  emulation ;  most  of  our 
heresies  spring  out  of  our  corrupt  human  nature.  It  is  every  way  pleasanter  to 
choose  among  doctrines  than  to  take  them  as  revealed  by  God. 

IL  That  there  must,  nevertheless,  be  no  fightings  amongst  Christians. 
The  armies  of  Judah  were  solemnly  forbidden  to  attack  those  of  Jeroboam  (ch.  xii. 
24).  Though  a  host  of  near  two  hundred  thousand  armed  men  had  mustered  for 
battle,  yet  they  must  "  return  every  man  to  his  house."  They  were  reminded  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  their  "  brethren,"  and  that  the  division  in  the  kingdom — 
not  that  in  the  Church — was  ordained  of  God.  A  special  messenger  is  entrusted  with 
a  special  revelation  (ver.  22)  to  prevent  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  brethren,  the 
children  of  the  same  Father,  meeting  in  the  shock  of  battle.  And  observe  that, 
though  there  was  undoubtedly  war  at  a  later  period  between  the  divided  branches 
of  the  Hebrew  family  (ch.  xiv.  30;  xv.  6,  16,  &c. ;  2  Chron.  siii,  3),  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  these  wars  ever  had  the  Divine  sanction.  Observe,  too,  that 
hostihty  and  antagonism,  short  of  actual  organized  warfare,  is  here  described  as 
"  war  "  (ch.  xiv.  30,  note).  Now  may  we  not  justly  infer — what,  indeed,  is  certain 
on  other  grounds — that,  whatever  their  heresies,  there  must  be  no  hostilitiea 
between  the  divided  sections  of  the  Christian  family  ?  There  have  been  "  wars  and 
fightings  "  amongst  them,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  against  the  will  and  prayer  of  thei] 
head  (John  xvii.  21 ;  xiii.  35 ;  cf  1  Cor.  i.  11 ;  xi.  18  ;  James  iv.  1).  For  they  are 
"  brethren  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  8)  by  a  much  closer  bond  than  were  the  Jews.  Spiritual 
ties  are  far  more  real  and  binding  than  those  of  flesh,  of  mere  matter  (Matt,  xii,  48, 
49  ;  Kom.  xvi.  13 ;  Titus  i.  4 ;  Philem.  10).  And  if  it  was  unseemly  and  unnatural 
for  Jew  to  lift  tap  hand  against  Jew,  how  much  more  for  members  of  the  same  body 
(Eph.  V.  30 ;  Kom.  xii.  5),  professors  of  the  same  gospel  of  love  ?  And  not  only  the 
hand,  but  the  tongue.  There  must  be  no  stabbing  and  wounding  of  brethren  by 
words  any  more  than  by  swords.  "There  is  nothing,"  says  Whicbcote,  "more  un- 
natural to  religion  than  contentions  about  it."  Christians  have  fighting  enough  to 
do  without  falling  upon  each  other.  There  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian 
Ufe — the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  There  are  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the 
hosts  of  devilry,  and  uncleanness,  and  unbehef,  and  indifference.  It  is  well  when 
disputing  about  "  modes  of  faith  "  that  we  should  remember  that  there  are  untold 
millions  of  men  stiU  worshipping  cows  and  even  demons.  It  is  weU,  too,  that  we 
should  consiier  that  we  are  none  of  us  infallible,  and  may  easily  confoimd  friends 
and  foes.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  many  of  our  disputes  are  hke  that  midnight 
conflict  at  Syracuse,  where  each  party  mistook  the  watchword  of  the  other,  and  all 
was  hopeless  confusion  (Stanley.)  We  must  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered,"  &c.,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  that.  "  It 
is  not  the  actual  differences  of  Christians  that  do  the  mischief,  but  the  mismanage- 
ment of  those  differences "  (P.  Henrj^).  "Nous  avons  eu  assez  de  polemique,'' 
said  a  French  ecclesiastic ;  "  il  nous  reste  k  avoir  un  peu  A.'irenique.'" 

III.  That  there  must  be  no  sacrifice  of  truth  or  compromise  of  principle 
FOB  the  sake  of  conciliatxng  heretics.    Asa,  like  Behoboam,  was  only  too  glad 
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to  welcome  deserters  from  Jeroboam's  Clinrch  and  kinf»dom;  bis  action  with 
respect  to  Eamah  proves  that.  But  neither  of  them  ever  thoui^ht  of  accommodating 
the  worship  or  poUty  of  Jerusalem  to  suit  the  wishes  or  prejudices  of  the  scliismatio 
Israehtes.  To  neither  of  them  did  it  occur  to  allow  that  calf-worship  was  right 
•worsliip  ;  neither  would  admit  that  there  was  any  true  Chm-ch  but  that  of  Judah, 
or  any  sanctuary  but  that  of  Jerusalem ;  neither  could  or  would  recoguize  the  orders 
or  ministrations  of  Jeroboam's  man-made  priests.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been 
imj)ohiic,  as  well  as  nnfaitliful,  to  have  done  so.  It  was  because  Judah  was  true  to 
its  convictions,  and  consistently  repudiated  the  schism,  and  stood  re>>olutely  on  the 
old  paths,  tliat  such  numbers  of  pious  Israelites  came  over  to  its  side.  Even  so 
now,  nothing  but  harm  can  come  of  sacriiicirig  one  iota  of  priuciple  for  the  sake  o£ 
the  imiou  of  Christendom.  "We  may  be  branded  as  illiberal  and  bigots  if  we  ask 
for  the  credentials  of  every  aoi-dhant  minister  of  Christ;  if  we  deny  the  name  of 
"Church"  to  each  of  the  manifold  sects  and  societies  of  human  origin;  if  we 
repudiate  an  unorganic  Christianity,  a  religion  of  mere  emotionalism.  But  all  the 
samo,  we  have  no  right  to  exercise  a  spurious  charity  and  to  give  what  is  not  om's; 
we  have  no  right  to  suiTender  one  jot  of  Catholic  truth  for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
outsiders.  That  would  be  indeed  to  "  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  a  peace."  In 
that  way  our  religion  might  soon  be  watered  down  so  that  truth  and  life  and 
efficacy  would  all  be  gone,  and  the  thin  residuum  would  be  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able. Only  the  infidel  could  ultimately  gain  by  such  a  process.  Our  answer,  then 
to  the  separatist  must  be  this:  "  All  that  thou  desirest  of  me  I  will  do,  but  this 
thing  I  maj'  not  do."  Deeply  as  we  desire  unity,  we  dare  not  purchase  it  at  such  a 
price.     "  Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.^' 

IV.  That  there  must  be  no  calling  in  the  aid  of  unbf.lievees  against 
SEPARATED  BRETHREN.  TMs  was  doue  more  than  once  in  Jewish  history,  but  the 
repult  was  always  di^:l  trous.  If  Jeroboam  called  in  the  aid  of  Shishak  against 
Eehoboam,  he  suffered  hunself,  as  we  have  seen  (note  on  ch.  xiv.  25;,  from  the 
Egyptian  invasion.  Nor  was  Asa's  appeal  to  Lea-hadad  less  ill-advised.  In  the 
first  place,  it  betrayed  a  lack  of  faith  in  Grod  ;  then  (2)  he  had  to  rob  the  Lord's 
treasury  of  the  gifts  lie  had  recently  dedicated  thereto  ;  and  (3)  the  bands  of  Syria, 
having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  conquest,  were  ever  afterwards  thi-eatening  or 
ravaging  (chs.  xx.,  xxii. ;  2  Kings  v.  2 ;  vi.  8,  &c.)  the  Holy  Land.  Asa's  son, 
Jehoshap:iat,  found  it  necessarj',  as  he  thought,  to  join  forces  with  those  of  Israel 
against  this  very  power  which  Asa  invoked.  And  how  often  have  Christians 
pursued  the  same  poUcy.  How  often  have  the  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  e.g.,  been 
employed  by  Christians  against  Christians.  The  cannon  by  means  of  which 
Constmtinople  was  taken  were  cast  by  Christian  engineers.  For  four  centuries 
have  Mu-^sulman  legions  been  largely  officered  by  Christian  renegades,  and  recruited 
from  Christian'  lands— Albania,  Wallacliia,  &c.  The  *'  unspeakable  Turk  "  has 
only  been  tolerated  in  Europe  because  of  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  And  is  not 
the  same  thing  being  done  in  another  way  at  the  present  time  ?  There  are  Chris- 
tians who  think  it  right  to  make  common  cause  with  atheista.  secularists,  &c., 
against  their  brethren.  If  the  example  of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 9)  is  not  decisive 
against  such  a  proceeding,  surely  that  of  Jehoshaphat  {ib.,  xix.  2)  and  Amaziah 
{ih.,  XXV.  6 — 10)  prove  that  we  should  neither  help,  nor  seek  help  from,  the 
ungodly.  The  result  of  such  alliances,  as  Asa  found  to  his  cost,  wiU  be,  "From 
henceforth  thou  shalt  have  wars."  The  mercenaries  we  have  hired  against  one 
another  wHl  end  by  doing  battle  against  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  The 
Britons  who  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  aid  piesently  found  their  new  alhes 
settled  in  their  homes  and  themselves  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness. 

V.  That  no  obstacles  must  be  raised  in  the  path  ok  reunion.  Tliat  this 
should  be  done  by  the  separatists  need  cause  us  no  surprise.  Baasha  could  not 
a^ord  to  have  the  highway  to  Judah  open.  His  occupation  would  be  gone  if  the 
breach  were  healed  and  the  nation  or  the  Church  again  became  one.  And,  alas  1 
there  are  sunilar  "  vested  interests  "  in  the  ])erpetuation  of  division  amongst  Chris- 
tians. But  just  as  it  was  Asa's  care  to  pull  down  the  frontier  fortress  of  Ramah, 
just  as  the  stones  and  timber  were  carried  away  bodily  by  the  labour  of  all  his 
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subjects,  so  Bhonld  it  be  the  great  concern  of  the  Church  and  of  every  Christian  to 
remove  the  barriers  which  separate  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  The  national 
Church,  for  example,  should  be  as  wide  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  Sects  must 
of  necessity  have  narrow  and  restricted  boundaries ;  for  their  raison  d'etre  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  found,  not  in  the  propagation  of  error,  but  in  the  assertion 
of  some  forgotten  or  neglected  truth,  which  they  have  made  their  jsecwimm,  and  treat 
as  if  it  were  the  sum  total  of  revelation  to  the  neglect  of  the  "  proportion  of  faith." 
But  why  should  we  multiply  our  tests  and  articles  of  membeivship  ?  The  Apostles' 
Creed  was  thought  to  embody  everything  of  necessity  to  salvation  in  the  first  age 
of  the  Church ;  and  when  at  a  later  period  truth  had  become  mixed  with  exTor,  the 
Nicene  symbol  was  still  the  only  test  of  the  Christian  layman.  Whj'  should  it  not 
be  a  sufficient  test  of  Catholicity  now  ?  Why  must  we  re^e  and  define,  and  so 
make  intercommunion  almost  impossible  ? 

♦•  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ? 

Wust  it  be  Athaiiasi;in  Creeds, 
Or  iioly  water,  books,  and  bends? 
Must  struggling  souls  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent  ?  " 

It  is  partly  because  we  have  built  Ramahs  round  our  Zion  that  ottr  schisms  are 

so  many.  We  have  insisted  on  forcing  our  sliibboleths  on  those  who  could  rot 
receive  them,  forgetting  that,  however  true  any  dogma  may  be  in  itself,  still,  if  it 
is  not  of  necessity  to  be  believed,  and  we  make  it  an  essential  part  of  our  system 
of  doctrine,  it  may  straightway  become  a  source  of  discord  and  di^nsion.  There 
are  many  such  barriers  and  obstacles  of  our  own  creation — sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  practical  abuses — which  requli-e  to  be  removed,  and  no  Christian  should  be 
"  exempt "  from  the  work  of  "  building  silver  bridges  for  flying  enemies  and  golden 
bridges  for  returning  fi-iends." 

VI.  That,    instead    op    raisino   barriers    betweek    brethren,  we  should 

STRENGTHEN  OUR  DEFENCES  AGAINST  THE  COMMON  ENEMY.      The  Stoues  aud  timber  of 

Ramah,  Asa  used  to  build  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah.  Thereby  the  road  to 
Jerusalem  was  left  open  to  fiieuds,  whilst  these  two  fortresses  commanded  it 
against  foes.  Against  Baasha,  if  he  would  wage  war  against  his  kinsmen  ;  against 
the  Assyrian  at  a  later  date  (Isa.  x.  28,  29).  And  is  there  no  lesson  for  Christians 
here  ?  Too  often  they  are  fighting  amongst  themselves  about  the  "  infinitely  Uttle  " 
— about  the  date  of  Easter,  about  unleavened  bread,  about  the  "  five  points,"  about 
liglits  and  vestments,  about  wafer  bread,  or  about  unfermented  wine  in  the 
Holy  Communion — while  the  enemy  is  marshalling  his  forces.  Intemperance, 
sensualit}',  devilry  in  every  form,  are  destroying  the  Church's  children  by  thousands, 
and  her  watchmen  the  while  are  fencing  with  each  other.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem 
(Jos.,  Bell.  Jud.  V.  1)  is  reproduced  amongst  ourselves.  The  enemy  is  thundering 
at  our  gates,  and  the  Church  is  paralyzed  by  factions.  We  keep  raising  barricades 
in  the  streets  of  Zion  whdst  hostUe  legions  are  swarming  on  the  adjoining  heights. 
We  have  our  Geba,  our  Mizpah  to  build,  and  we  perversely  build  Ramahs  instead. 

VII.  That  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  First  Samaria,  then 
Jerusalem  fell  before  the  enemy.  Christianity  is  now  comparatively  powerless  for 
aggressive  purposes;  indeed,  it  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  population;  and  its 
enemies  are  asking  how  much  longer  it  can  stand  on  its  defence.  Divide  et  impera, 
thus  have  many  empires  fallen.  True,  the  Cathohc  Church  cannot  perish,  but 
national  Churches  have  fallen  again  and  again.  There  has  been  some  talk,  amongst 
the  Brahmins  of  sending  a  mission  to  England.  And  we  may  see  in  France,  in 
Germany,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  in  store  for  us  here.  "  The  class  which  has 
recently  attained  supreme  political  power  is  aUenated  fiom  Christianity  in  its 
present  forms."  Are  the  Church  and  the  sects  alike  to  be  broken  up  one  by  one  ? 
Or  shall  we  lay  aside  our  "  fratricidal  dissensions,"  and  combine  against  the  legion 
of  foes — Atheism,  Agnosticism,  Socialism,  and  the  rest  ?  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure,  that  as  long  as  our  "  unhappy  divisions  "  last  we  shall  never  win  England, 
lauch  leas  the  world,  for  Christ. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHORa 

VerB.  1 — 8. — The  succession  of  Abijam  to  the  throne  of  Judah  appeftfi  %o  have 
had  one  h'miting  pi-inciple,  viz.,  that  the  successor  siioiilj  be  of  the  hoose  and 
Hneage  of  David  (see  2  Chron.  xui.  8).     "Within  this  Hmit  it  seeras — 

I.  It  was  determined  by  the  will  of  the  rekjning  king.  1.  7%«  principle  of 
primogeniture  was  not  considered.  (1)  Else  Abijam  could  not  have  asceuded  the 
throne  :  for  he  had  elder  brothers,  sons  of  Mahalnth  and  AbihaU,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  besides  (see  2  Chron.  xi.  18 — ■21).  (2)  These  were  deliberately  set  aside 
by  the  choice  of  the  king.  The  reason  given  for  that  choice  is  arbitrary,  T^elio- 
boam  "  loved  Maachah,  the  daugliter  of  Absalom,  above  all  his  wives,"  and  there- 
fore he  "made  Abijali,  the  son  of  Maachah,  the  chief  ruler  amoug  his  brethren  : 
for  he  thought  to  make  hun  king"  (2  Chron.  xi.  22,  23).  (3)  For  this  he  had 
precedent.  We  have  no  proof  that  Rehoboam  was  not  the  only  son  of  Solomon ; 
but  Solomon  was  a  younger  son  of  David  (see  2  Sam.  iii.  2 — 5  ;  xui.  13.  14),  and 
was  preferred  before  his  elder  brethren  upon  the  designation  of  his  father  (see 
ch.  L  13,  32 — 35).  2.  Abijam  represented  Behohoam  by  walking  in  his  sins. 
(1)  He  recognized  the  God  of  Israel.  This  he  did  formally  in  his  address  to  Jero- 
boam before  engaging  him  in  battle  (-ee  2  Chron.  xiii.  4 — 12).  So  did  Rehoboam 
recognize  the  God  of  Israel  (see  2  Chron.  xii.  10 — 12.  (2)  '*  But  his  heart  was 
not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father."  David 
never  followed  idols ;  but  Rehoboam  forsook  not  the  sins  of  Soloniou,  and  Abijam 
forsook  not  the  sins  of  Rehoboam.  (3)  Their  mixed  worship  was  hke  that  of  the 
Samaritans  of  later  times,  who  "  feared  the  Lord  and  served  their  own  gods  "  (2  Kiugs 
\-ii.  32 1.  If  this  was  not  worshipping  other  gods  "before  the  Lord,"  it  was 
worshipping  them  "  beside  Him  "  (see  2  Cor.  vi.  1(3;.     \et — 

XL  The  choice  of  Rehoboam  had  the  Divine  sanction  (ver.  4).  1.  Primogeni- 
ture,  therefore,  cannot  plead  Divine  right,  (1)  Else  would  not  God  have  set  ande 
the  choice  of  Rehoboam  in  favour  of  his  elder  son,  or  rather,  of  the  representative 
of  the  elder  son  of  David  ?  (2)  David  himself  was  a  youngor  son  in  the  family  of 
Jesse.  And  if  we  go  back  to  earlier  times,  JuJah,  a  younger  son,  was  prefeiTed 
before  Reuben,  in  the  family  of  Jacob.  Jacob  himself  was  chosen  to  the  prejudice 
of  Esau,  and  Isaac  before  him  to  the  prejudice  of  Ishmael.  (3)  God  had  His  own 
reasons  for  confirming  the  election  of  Rehoboam,  which,  however,  were  different 
from  those  which  moved  the  king.  3.  God  had  respect  to  His  servant  David. 
(1)  "  Because  David  did  that  whicli  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  He  had  no 
comphcity  with  idolatiy,  but  worshipped  the  one  true  God  with  pure  delight 
When  away  from  the  com-ts  of  the  Lord  he  longed  for  them  with  vehement  dejiie. 
What  a  worthy  example  I  How  it  rebukes  the  half-day  worshippers  of  modern 
times  I  (2)  He  failed  only  "  in  the  matter  of  Uriah."  That  was  a  foul  blot.  How 
sad  so  grand  a  life  should  have  been  so  darkly  blurred  I  (3)  Yet  "  his  heart  was 
perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God."  For  he  heartily  repented  of  that  sin,  and  was  for- 
given (see  2  Sam.  xii.  13;  Pss.  xxxii.  1 — 6;  11)  God  giveth  hberally  and  upbraideth 
not.  8.  Therefore  for  David's  sake  Ahijam  reigned.  (1)  "  That  he  might  always 
have  a  lamp" — a  man  of  his  line.  Abijam  was  a  son  of  David  by  an  unbroken 
male  descent,  and  also  by  a  female  descent.  "His  motlier's  name  Was  Maachah, 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom."  Abishalnm  is  written  "  Absalom  "  in  2  Chron.  xL  21. 
Maachah  was  the  daughter  of  Absalom  as  Abijam  was  the  son  of  Da\id,  viz.,  m 
being  descended  from  him.  Her  father's  name  was  "  Uriel  of  Gib^ah,"  who  ap- 
peared to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Absalom,  who  left  no  son  (2  Chron.  xih.  2). 
She  bore  the  name  of  her  grandmother,  who  was  "  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai, 
king  of  Geshur  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  (2)  Christ  is  the  true  lamp  of  David  (see  Psa. 
cxxxii.  17).  For  His  sake  the  line  of  David  must  be  preserved.  (3)  The  lamp,  too, 
must  shine  in  Jerusalem.  "  God  gave  him  a  lamp  in  Jernsalem,  to  set  up  a  son 
after  him,  and  to  estabheh  Jerusalem."  The  Redeemer  must  come  to  Zion,  there 
to  turn  away  iniquity  from  Jacob.   So  before  the  Romans  destroyed  Jerusalem,  ad 
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the  family  of  David  had  lost  their  genealogies,  Jesus  oame  and  became  an  ezpiatorjr 
eacii&ce  for  sin. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 15. — Beformation.  The  moral  condition  of  Jndah  was  fearful  when  Asa 
came  to  the  throne.  The  apostasy  of  Solomon  had  inaugurated  a  retrogression 
which  was  aggravated  in  the  reigns  following,  so  that  for  three  generations  the 
abominations  of  the  heathens  were  increasing.  The  condition  of  Israel  wa?>  even 
worse,  under  the  system  introduced  by  Jeroboam,  to  which  the  successors  of  that 
monarch  tenaciously  held.  When  the  Holy  Land  was  in  such  a  state  of  degeneracy, 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  world  at  large  1  There  was,  therefore,  the  greatest 
need  for  reformation. 

I.  Of  this  Asa  became  the  subject  and  specimen.  Reformations  have  ever 
been  inaugurated  by  individuals  who  have  embodied  and  exempliiied  their  prin- 
ciples. Witness  Luther  in  Germany,  Knox  in  Scotland,  &c.  Such  also  was  Asa. 
1.  He  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord"  (1)  To  do  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  is  praiseworthy.  For  wicked  men  "  know  bettor ;  "  and  they 
have  keen  vision  to  discover  inconsistencies  in  professors  of  religion  (see  PhiL 
ii.  15  :  1  Pet.  ii.  11 — 15).  (2)  To  do  right  in  the  eyes  of  good  men  is  a  higher  com- 
mendation. They  have  a  purer  light,  and  consequently  a  finer  appreciation  of 
moral  qualities.  Things  which  the  world  will  allow  they  cannot  approve.  (3)  But 
to  do  right  in  the  "  eyes  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  highest  praise.  He  reads  the  heart — 
Burveys  the  motives — requires  "  truth  in  the  inward  parts."  What  a  searching 
vision  shall  we  pass  under  in  the  day  of  judgment  1  If  that  vision  approve  us  now 
we  shall  then  have  nothing  to  fear.  2.  In  this  he  is  compared  with  David.  (1) 
David  never  followed  idols.  The  one  blur  of  his  life  was  the  matter  of  Uriah,  of 
which  he  heartily  repented.  Who  amongst  us  has  nothing  to  repent  of?  (2) 
David's  loyalty  to  God  was  sincere  and  fervent.  Wliat  a  warm  spirit  of  piety 
breathes  in  the  Psalms  1  Are  they  not,  even  in  our  gospel  age,  a  fine  vehicle  for 
spiritual  worship  ?  (3)  David  was  a  prophet.  This  Asa  was  not.  He  bad  the 
grace,  not  the  gifts,  of  the  founder  of  his  house.  Gifts  are  not  equally  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  graces  are.  8.  Such  commendation  was  eminently  creditable  to  Asa. 
(1)  He  stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  to  his  father.  Abijam  was  wicked ;  Asa 
was  good.  The  influence  of  the  father  was  vicious ;  the  son  resisted  it  and  was 
virtuous.  (2)  Asa's  mother  seems  to  have  died  eai'ly,  for  Maachah,  the  daughter  of 
Absalom,  who  was  his  grandmother,  is  here  mentioned  as  his  mother.  Under  the 
influence  of  Maachah,  Abijah  developed  badly ;  notwitlistanding  that  evil  influence 
Asa  developed  well.  (3)  We  must  not  ignore,  but  fully  recognize,  individual  moral 
resi^onsibility.  The  will  cannot  be  compared  to  a  pair  of  scales  which  is  mechani- 
caUy  moved  by  weights. 

II.  Of  this  also  he  became  the  instrument.  This  is  God's  order  (1  John  i.  3). 
What  he  felt  he  tried  to  promote.  1.  Beginning  with  his  own  house.  (1)  He  re- 
moved the  idols  wliich  his  father  had  made.  He  felt  especially  bound  to  do  this  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  sin  from  his  house.     (2)  He  frowned  also  upon  the 

idolatry  of  his  grandmother.  "  She  made  an  idol  in  a  grove  "  (mtJ'X?  n^'T'2!D)  a 
glory  for  an  Ashere.  The  word  is  used  for  terrihleness  or  majestic  glory  Jer. 
xlix.  16.  Setting  an  image  in  the  cloud  of  glory  was  setting  it  on  an  ark  or 
chariot  of  cherubim  to  be  worshipped.  (See  Psa.  1.  3,  where  myi^J  is  used  for  the 
cloud  ol  glory  about  Jehovah.)  Asa  demohshed  this  nimbus,  or  glory,  together  with 
the  Ashere,  or  idol,  and  probably  threw  the  ashes  into  the  Kedron  in  contempt  (com- 
pare Deut.  ix.  21 ;  2  Bangs  xxiii.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16).  (B)  Furthermore,  he  re- 
moved Maachah  from  being  qiiei  n  (dowager).  He  thus  merited  the  commendation 
of  Levi  (see  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  ;  see  also  Math.  x.  37).  2.  Then  influencing  the  nation. 
(1)  He  removed  the  Sodomites  out  of  the  land.  What  prosperity  can  there  be  in  any 
state  where  pubUc  immorality  is  tolerated  by  the  magistrates  ?  (2)  He  destroyed 
the  high  places  of  idolatry  with  their  altars  and  idols,  in  the  country  and  in  the 
cities  (see  2  Chron.  xiv.  3,  6).  (3)  The  high  places  used  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
f.  fter  the  fashion  of  the  patriarchs,  he  spared.     For  this  he  is  but  hghtly  censured ; 
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to  have  limited  the  ordinances  of  public  worship  to  the  temple  would  have  been  the 
more  excellent  way.  (4)  He  encouraged  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (see  2  Chron.  xiv. 
4).  Not  by  precept  only,  but  by  example  also.  He  dedicated  to  the  Lord  the  tilings 
which  his  father  had  vowed,  but  either  neglected  to  payor  died  hefore  he  could 
carry  his  purpose  into  effect  Also  the  spoil  which  he  himself  had  taken  h-orn  the 
Ethiopians  (see  2  Chron.  xv.  11,  12).  Where  the  heaart  of  God's  people  is 
loyal  the  treasuries  of  His  house  wiU  be  full. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  16— 24.— r^  War  Policy  of  Asa.  "  Forty  and  one  years  reigned  he  in 
Jerus.ilem"  (ver.  10).  The  evil  kings  of  Judali  were  about  as  numerous  as  the 
good,  but  their  reigns  were  shorter.  "  The  wicked  do  not  hve  out  half  their  days." 
But  though  the  reign  of  Asa  was  long  and  glorious,  his  war  policy  with  Baasha  was 
not  creditable. 

I.  The  object  was  eight.  1.  The  war  was  provoked  by  the  enemy.  (1) 
Baasha  was  the  aggressor  (ver.  17).  War  is  such  a  fearful  evil  that  whoever  pro- 
vokes it  is  greatly  culpable.  (2)  Therefore  on  Asa's  part  it  was  defensive.  If  human 
war  is  ever  defensible  it  is  when  defensive.  2.  It  was  provoked  by  impious  inten- 
tion. (1)  Asa  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  reformation  of  true  rehgiou,  in  which  he 
was  blessed  by  God  with  peace  and  prosperity  (2  Chron.  xiv.  1—7).  (2)  The  more 
pious  Ephrathites  were  attracted  in  great  numbers  to  Jenisalem  to  join  in  the  pure 
worship  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  reformation  was  influencing  the  northern  kingdom 
(2  Chron.  xv.  9).  (3)  Baasha  now  feared,  as  Jeroboam  did  when  he  set  up  his 
calves  (ch.  xii.  26—28),  that  his  people  would  return  to  the  house  of  David.  To  pre- 
vent this  he  proceeded  to  fortify  the  frontier  town  of  Eamah  (2  Chron.  xvi.  1).  (4) 
This  was  to  coerce  the  Ephrathites  to  transgress  the  law  of  God  (see  Deut.  xii  11 ; 
xiv.  23 — 26  ;  xvi  2).  To  resist  this  persecution  was  as  pious  in  Asa  as  the  persecu- 
tion was  impious  in  Baasha. 

n.  The  means  were  wkono.  1.  They  were  human.  (1)  Asa  did  not  rely  upon 
the  Lord.  This  was  the  less  excusable  since  God  had  wrought  such  signaldehveranoe 
for  him  from  the  vast  midtitude  of  the  Ethiopians  (see  2  Chrnn.  xiv.  9—15).  What 
was  the  host  of  Baasha  compared  with  that  army  ?  (2)  He  did  not  even  inquure  of 
the  Lord.  Had  God  sanctioned  his  recourse  to  Ben-hadad  then  had  he  been  blame- 
less, (3)  Though  in  other  particulars  he  had  hstened  to  the  advice  of  Azariah,  the 
son  of  Oded,  with  blessed  advantage,  yet  in  this  he  had  disregarded  that  advice  (sea 
2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2).  2.  They  were  unworthy.  (1)  What  right  had  he  to  engage  % 
heathen  to  fight  with  his  brethren  ?  (2)  What  right  had  he  to  bribe  a  heathen  to 
break  his  covenant  (nna  purification)  with  Baasha,  in  which  the  blood  of  sacrifice 
had  been  sprinkled  to  express  his  purity  of  intention,  as  we  now  take  the  sacrament? 
What  opinion  could  the  heathen  form  of  the  rehgion  of  one  who  could  offer  a  bribe 
for  such  a  purpose?  (8)  What  right  had  he  to  take  the  treasure  of  the  temple  for 
iuch  a  purpose  ? 

III.  The  success  was  partial.  1.  The  end  was  anxwered.  (1)  The  Syrians 
attacked  Israel  in  the  north.  The  news  ot  this  drew  Baasha  away  from  Eamah 
(vers.  20,  21).  (2)  This  gave  Asa  the  opportunity  to  demolish  the  fortifications  in 
progress  so  as  to  open  the  road  Baasha  sought  to  close.  He  also  removed  the 
material  so  that  the  road  might  be  kept  open.  (3)  The  material  was  useful  to  him 
in  building  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah.  2.  But  the  price  was  too  great.  _  (1) 
He  missed  an  opportunity  of  spoiling  the  Syrians  as  he  had  spoiled  the  Ethiopians. 
This  fact  is  revealed,  though  by  what  means  Providence  pm-posed  to  have  brought  it 
about  is  not  disclosed  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7).  (2)  The  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
palace  were  therefore  needlessly  alienated.  (3)  His  brethren  in  "  lion,  and  Dan, 
and  Abel-beth-Maachah,  and  all  Cmneroth."  or  Geunesaret,  "with  all  the  land  of 
NaphtaU,"  were  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  Syrian  invasion.  The  heart  of  Israel 
would  be  alienated  from  Asa  in  consequence,  and  the  reformation  hindered,  (4) 
Asa's  own  heart  became  hardened,  else  he  would  not  have  imprisoned  Hanani,  and 
oppressed  some  of  his  people  (who  probably  sj-mpathized  with  the  prophet).  (6) 
And  he  inherited  the  judgment  of  wars  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Also  a  disease  in 
the  feet,  respecting  which  be  sought  to  "  physicians  rather  than  the  Lord  "  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  10.  1!^. 
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Note  :  Asa's  blunders  followed  upon  his  prosperity.  Few  abide  this  test.  Loss 
of  spirituality  and  religious  zeal  accompanies  the  growing  worldly  prosperity  of 
churches  1 — J.  A.  M, 

Vers,  1 — 8. — '•  Beloved  for  the  father's  saJce."  I.  The  story  op  ▲  misused 
OPPORTUNITY.  Even  in  a  three  years'  rei^ni  much  might  have  been  done.  Israel 
had  its  troubles,  the  past  its  lessons  of  wisdom ;  but  there  was  no  ear  to  hear  the 
one,  and  no  heart  to  attempt  redress  of  the  other.  1.  The  secret  of  failure.  (1) 
He  was  content  with  things  as  he  found  them.  It  is  not  said  that  he  introduced 
any  new  idolatries  :  "  He  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which  he  had  done 
before  him."  The  sin  and  responsibiUty  of  those  who  continue  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  sinful,  though  general  and  time-honoured,  customs,  and  who  do  not  for- 
sake the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  their  fathers.  (2)  His  love  was -not  set  upon, 
Qod.  The  worship  of  Jehovah  was  stiU  continued.  Abijah  had  experienced  the 
signal  mercy  of  God  (2  Chron.  xiii.)  His  heart  might  have  been  won,  but  it  "  was 
not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father."  There  was  no 
thirsting  after  God,  no  delight  in  the  sense  of  the  favour  which  is  hfe,  and  the 
loving-kindness  which  is  better  than  hfe.  The  love  of  God  the  only  source  of 
work  for  God.  2.  The  sinful  was  also  a  troubled  reign:  "tliere  was  war,"  &c., 
and  it  was  war  with  brethren.  3.  The  O'pportunity  was  soon  ended:  "he 
reigned  three  years."  Opportunities  abused  may  be  soon  removed.  The  hfe 
which  sin  has  marred  death  may  swiftly  seah 

II.  A  EiGHTEous  LIFE  AN  UNDYING  POWER  WITH  GoD.  "  FoT  David's  Sake  did 
the  Lord  his  God  give  him,"  &c.  Oui'  good  does  not  die  with  us  or  witli  uur  gene- 
ration. The  memory  of  it  dwells,  and  prevails,  with  God.  1.  The  bmiui  kmg  haa 
a  son  to  succeed  him,  and  one  whom  God  directs  and  blesses.  2.  The  city  is  pre- 
served and  the  flood  of  evil  driven  back — '*  to  estabhsh  Jerusalem."  God's 
promises,  our  prayers,  and  our  purijoses  are  alike  remembered.  They  bloom  amid 
our  dust.     Our  love  and  loyalty  to  God  wiU  fall  in  blessing  upon  ages  yet  to  come. 

III.  Sin  leaves  its  stain  on  the  faie  record  of  a  righteous  life.  "  Save 
only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite."  God  will  not  wink  at  or  cloak  our 
iniquity.  Is  there  any  matter  of  which  thou  and  aU  will  hear  when  the  books  are 
opened  ?     If  there  be,  is  it  not  a  call  for  humiliation  and  for  prayer  ? — J.  U. 

Vers.  9 — 24. — "  Zeal  without  trust.*'  An  opportunitt  recognized  and  used. 
The  need  of  the  time  was  manfully  met.  Brought  up  in  an  idolatrous  home,  he 
nevertheless  saw  that  this  sin  was  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  uatiun's  stability 
and  strength,  and  he  set  himself  to  root  it  out.  1.  The  la/nd  was  cleansed  from 
filthy  abomination,  from  legalized,  and  even  sanctified,  sin  ("  And  he  took  away 
the  Sodomites,"  &c.)  The  nation  that  legalizes  sin  will  reap  corruption  and 
shame :  that  which  suppresses  it  by  righteous  enactment  will  pass  up  into  pu'-'ty 
and  strength  and  triaest  glory.  2.  He  put  doivn  idolatry  with  unflinching  fati.'i- 
fulness.  He  "removed  all  the  idols  which  his  father  had  made.''  "And  also 
Maachah  his  mother,  even  her  he  removed  from  being  queen,"  &c.  Neither 
reverence  for  the  dead  not  fear  of  the  li^-ing  was  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  obedience  to  God.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  sin  in  the  abstract.  It  is  hard  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  him  who  is  its  servant  and  say,  '•  Thou  art  the  man."  Is 
our  faithfulness  after  the  pattern  of  Asa's  ?  3.  His  fa'dwre  was  one  of  ability,  not 
of  will  (ver.  14).  We  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  aU  we  deshe,  or  that  is 
needful,  but  if  our  heart  be  "  perfect  with  the  Lord  "  all  is  weU.  4.  He  did  not 
keep  back  the  Lord's  portion.  The  "  sUver  and  gold  and  vessels,"  which  his 
father  and  he  himself  had  vowed,  were  brought  into  the  Lord's  house.  His  faith- 
fulness was  shown  in  what  he  gave  as  well  as  in  wliat  he  condemned. 

II.  There  may  be  zeal  foe  God  without  perfect  trust  in  God.  The  man 
of  action  is  not  always  a  man  of  prayer.  1.  Baashd's  attempt  (see  2  Chron.  xvi.  7, 
&c.)  The  danger  was  great,  but  to  the  pohtician  there  seemed  a  way  out  of  it. 
He  was  not  shut  up  to  God's  help,  as  in  the  invasion  by  the  Ethiopian  king,  and 
therefore  God  was  not  sought.     (1)  Forsaking  the  path  of  trust,  he  entered  tiM 
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crooked  ways  of  worldly  policy.  He  bribed  Ben-hadad  to  break  faith  with  Baasha. 
How  often  is  self-lielp  stained  with  meanness  and  unrighteousness  !  (2)  God  does 
not  always  forsake  His  people  when  they  forsake  Him.  Asa"s  plan  succeeiled. 
The  fortress  that  was  being  buUt  against  him  became  two  for  him.  If  unbelief  was 
BO  blessed,  what  mercies  might  have  crowned  faith  !  2.  The  disease  which  embit- 
tered his  latter  days.  "  Nerertheless  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  he  was  diseased  in 
his  feet."  Here,  again,  his  faith  was  tried  and  found  wanting.  "  In  his  disease 
he  sought  not  to  the  Lord  but  to  the  physicians  "  (2  Chrou.  xvi.  12) ;  and  he  found 
no  reUef.  There  is  a  limit  to  God's  forbearance  even  with  His  people.  How  much 
is  there  of  our  weakness  and  trouble  and  distress  over  which  the  words  are  written, 
*'  Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not "  1 — J.  U. 

Ver.  14. — Beligiom  sincerity.  L  beantiful  flower  often  springs  from  the  midst 
of  corruption.  The  more  we  realize  the  moral  condition  of  Asa's  surrouudings  the 
more  we  wonder  at  the  grace  which  made  him  what  he  was.  His  father  was 
Abijam  (or  Abijah),  the  second  king  of  Judah,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  He  walked  in 
all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which  he  had  done  before  him."  His  education  appears 
to  have  been  entrusted  to  Maachah,  his  grandmother,  a  daughter  of  Absalom  the 
rebel,  and  herself  a  gi-oss  idolatress.  The  remembrance  of  these  facts  makes  the  state- 
ment respecting  this  young  prince  the  more  surprising — "  Asa  did  that  which  was 
riglit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father."  An  independent  spirit  and 
a  resolute  will  must  have  been  coupled  with  his  piety.  [Show  fi-om  this  the  possi- 
biUty  of  triumphing  over  the  most  adverse  ckcumstances  by  those  who  sincerely 
seek  to  serve  God.]  It  is  not,  however,  to  his  manly  resolution,  to  his  vigour,  or 
to  his  political  wisdom  that  our  attention  is  specially  called  by  the  text,  but  to  his 

HELIGIOUS   SINCEEITY. 

I.  Religious  sinceeitt  assebtb  itselp  vh  reforming  zeal  (vers.  12,  13).    It 
was  only  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Solomon,  yet  u-reli^ion  and  vice  had 
corrupted  the  nation.      Evil  spreads  more  rapidly  than  good  m  a  fallen  world. 
The  deadly  fungus  springs  up  in  a  night,  the  fruit-tree  grows  slowly  to  perfection. 
A  half-hearted  or  timid  man  woidd  have  been  content  to  worship  Jehovah  himself, 
and  thus  silently  rebuke  the  idolatry  of  his  people  ;  but  Asa,  being  an  earnest  man, 
could  not  content  himself  with  any  laissez  faire  principle.     With  a  strong  hand  he 
would  put  down  evU  wherever  he  could  reach  it.     Often  in  God's  sight  to  leave  evil 
alone,  unrebuked,  and  uncombated  is  to  share  the  guilt  of  those  who  commit  it. 
It  is  the  spuit  of  Cain,  and  not  of  Christ,  that  asks,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 
Asa's  refoi-ming  zeal  contains  lessons  to  rulers,  to  employers,  to  parents,  indeed 
to  all  who  can  mould  the  circumstances  of  others.     See,  therefore,  how  it  made 
itself  felt.     1.  Opportunities  for  sinwere  diminished.     Ver.  12  imphes  that  there 
were  those  in  Judah  who  made  a  traffic  of  vice.     Corrupt  themselves,  they  cor- 
rupted others.  •  There  are  places  in  Christian  cities  which  should  be  swept  away  by 
the  strong  hand  of  law.     2.  incentives  to  sin  were  destroyed.     The  idol  refened  to 
(in  ver.  13)  is  Uterally  '*  the  horror."     The  obscene  rites  connected  with  its  cultus 
will  not  bear  investigation.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  so-called  worship  provoked 
to  vice  of  the  most  hideous  kinds.     Against  provocations  and  incentives  to  sin  how 
•amestly  should  parents  guard  their  children,  and  masters  and  mistresses  their 
servants.     Impure  literature  is  in  the  forefront  of  these ;  not  only  that  whicli  offends 
by  its  grossness,  but  that  which  secretly  stains  by  its  suggestions.     3.  Influences 
for  sin  were  removed.     Sometimes  vice  is  made  popular  by  leaders  of  fashion  or  of 
policy.     The  unrighteousness  of  a  clever  man,  the  impurity  of  a  leader  in  society 
are  woefully  far-reaching  in  their  effects.     Maachah,  the  queen-mother,  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  in  Asa's  court,  was  his  near  relation,  his  early  instructress ;  yet, 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  courage,  "  he  removed   her  from  being  queen,"  and 
destroyed  her  idol  publicly  and  shamefully.     It  might  be  said  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  her,  that  she  was  aged  and  should  be  respected,  or  that  she  could  not 
live  long,  and  might  therefore  be  tolerated.     Such  pleas  would  not  avail  with  a 
man  whose  "  heart  was  perfect  with  tile  Lord."     (Apply  this.) 
II.  Belioious  suokeitt  pboclaims  itsku  bt  confidence  nr  GoA.    This  oon« 
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fidence  was  at  the  heart  of  Asa's  courage.  Bead  onr  text  in  the  light  of  the  fuller 
history  of  the  king  (given  in  2  Chron.),  and  see  how  his  confidence  displayed  itself. 
1.  He  found  rest  in  God  in  peril.  Many  adversaries  would  be  raised  by  a  refor- 
mation which  was  ruthless  in  its  rigour.  Idolatrous  priests,  the  party  led  by 
Maachah,  &c.,  would  rebel ;  but  Asa  was  not  perturbed.  God  was  his  refuge  and 
strength.  2.  He  offered  prayer  to  God  m  his  difficulty.  As  an  example  read 
2  Chron.  xiv.  Describe  the  incursion  of  the  Ethiopian  host,  and  this  prayer  of  the 
king,  "  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help,  whether  with  many,  or  with  them 
that  have  no  power :  help  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy 
name  we  go  against  this  multitude."  A  victory  followed  which  was  unique  in 
the  history  of  God's  people.  Conquest  waits  on  prayer  in  every  struggle  with  eviL 
8.  He  consecrated  himself  and  his  people  to  God  after  their  deliverance  (see  ver. 
15,  and  compare  with  it  2  Chron.  xv.^  He  renewed  the  covenant,  and  afresh 
dedicated  aU  he  possessed  to  the  Lord.  So  he  deserved  the  high  commendation, 
"  Asa's  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his  days."  It  remains  yet  to  be 
observed  that — 

III,  Religious  sincerity  may  be  associated  with  imperfect  serviob.  Ha 
failed  to  remnve  the  high  places.  This  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  did.  To  leave  them 
was  to  provide  a  way  of  return  to  the  idolatrous  practices  iie  had  put  down. 
Beware  of  leaving  lesser  sins  unconquered,  after  victory  has  beea  attained  OTW 
grosser  crimes. — A.  K, 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV.  25— XVI.  28. 

Tbs  bbions  of   Nadab,  Baasha,   Elah, 

ZiMRI,    AND    OUBI,    KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. — After 

bringing  up  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  which  has  engaged  his  pen  since 
ch.  xiv.  21,  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  Asa, 
our  author  goes  back  some  forty  years  to 
record  the  contemporary  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  with  which  the  rest  of  this 
book,  the  last  thirteen  verses  alone  excepted, 
is  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of 
these  reigns  are  even  noticed  by  the  chroni- 
cler, who  only  refers  to  the  history  of  Israel, 
so  far  as  it  is  inextricably  connected  with 
the  object  of  his  work ;  in  other  words,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  or  illustrate 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 

Ver.  25. — And  Nadab  [=  liberal]  the  son 
of  Jeroboam  began  to  reign  [Heb.  reigned] 
over  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  Asa  king 
of  Judab,  and  reigned  over  Israel  two  years. 
[The  reigns  of  these  five  kings  of  Israel  are 
related  with  great  brevity.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  the  author  to  chronicle  secular 
history — for  this  he  refers  us  to  "  the  books 
of  the  days" — he  is  only  concerned  with 
the  events  of  their  reigns  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God.] 

Ver.  26.— And  be  did  evil  In  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his 
father  [Jeroboam  begat  all  his  sons,  save 
one,  "  in  his  own  Ukeuess  "  ] ,  and  In  his  sin 


wherewith  he  mafle  fsrael  to  sin.  [!.«., 
not  the  rebellion,  but  the  schism  (chs.  xiL 
30 ;  xiv.  16  ;  cf .  vers.  30,  34 ;  xvl  2,  13,  19, 
&c. ;  see  Homiletics,  p.  274).  All  the  succes- 
sors of  Jeroboam,  it  is  clear,  either  thought 
themselves  compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  position,  to  adhere  to  his  ecclesiastical 
policy,  or  found  themselves  more  and  more 
entangled  in  its  toils.] 

Ver.  27.— And  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah 
[not  the  prophet  of  that  name  (ch.  xiv.  2), 
who  was  an  Ephraimite,  whereas  this  Ahijah 
was] ,  of  the  house  of  Issacbar  [This  fact  is 
perhaps  mentioned  to  distinguish  the  father 
of  Baasha  from  the  prophet.  Or  it  may 
owe  its  insertion  to  the  insignificance  of  this 
tribe  (Gen.  xhx.  14,  15)  up  to  this  date. 
This  change  of  dynasty,  unlike  the  last,  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  tribal  jealousies. 
Baasha  owed  his  elevation  to  his  own  abili- 
ties or  to  bis  unscrupulous  daring],  con- 
spired [The  word  imj^lies  associates.  There 
was  a  plot  formed  lur  Naclab's  assassination] 
against  bim:  and  Baasba  smote  him  at 
Gibbatbon  [=  eminence.  In  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44)  and  a  Levitical  city: 
one  of  the  four  assigned  to  the  Levites  in 
the  territory  of  that  tribe  (i&.,  xxi.  23).  It 
has  not  been  identified.  Evidently  it  was 
on  the  border  of  Philistia.  Some  would  con- 
nect it  with  the  modern  Mejdel,  a  littlo  to 
the  north  of  Ascalon.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve how  large  a  number  of  the  names  of 
towns  indicate  their  elevation.  The  cities 
of  those  days  were  set  on  a  hill.  It  was 
dangerous  to  build  in  the  plainj,  whioll 
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belonged  to  the  Phil'stlnos  [Elant  s'lg'-'^sts 
("C  )iiicidonpe'5,"p.  181)  that  it  was  because 
the  place  had  been  deserted  by  the  Levites, 
in  the  general  exodus  to  Judah,  that  the 
Philistines  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  and  fortify  it.  But  the 
divided  and  consequently  weakened  state 
of  the  kingdom  would  of  itself  have  encou- 
raged them  to  throw  ofif  the  yoke  of  Israel 
(Ewald)];  for  Nadab  and  ail  Israel  laid 
siege  to  Gibbethon. 

Ver.  28.  —Even  In  the  third  year  of  Asa 
[We  have  here  (as  in  ch.  xvi.  8,  23)  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  the  Hebrew  habit  of 
counting  parts  of  years  as  entire  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  Nadab  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  the  second  (ver.  25)  and  died  in 
the  third  year  of  Asa,  he  cannot  have  reigned 
two  full  years]  king  of  Judah  did  Baasha 
slay  ^iiTn  [As  the  assassination  took  place 
during  the  siege,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Baasha,  hke  Omri,  was  the  captain  of 
the  host] ,  and  reigned  In  his  stead.  [Prob- 
ably Nadab  had  showed  himself  quite  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  gc  ruing,  of  which 
reading  the  army  was  in  tl..:  age  a  principal 
function  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  in  the  occupation  of  Gibbethon  by 
Philistines  we  have  a  proof  of  his  feebleness 
and  incapacity.  Anyhow,  when  the  strong 
hand  of  Jeroboam  is  removed,  the  fruits  of 
the  rebellion  at  once  begin  to  appear.  The 
contempt  and  defiance  which  Jeroboam  had 
showed  towards  constituted  authority  are  now 
manifested  towards  his  successor.  Baasha 
only  takes  a  leaf  oat  of  Jeroboam's  book 
(oh.  xi.  26).] 

Ver.  29. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when  he 
reigned,  that  he  smote  all  the  house  of 
Jeroboam;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any 
that  breathed  [Same  expression  in  Josh.  xi. 
14;  of.  Deut.  xx.  16.  Males  and  females 
alike  were  destroyed;  see  ch.  xiv.  11], 
nntU  he  had  destroyed  htm,  according 
unto  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
■pake  by  his  servant  Ahijah  the  Shilonite 
[oh  xiv.  10.  It  is  not  implied  that  it 
was  because  of  this  prophecy  that  Baasha 
exterminated  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  It 
ts  probable  that,  so  far  from  setting  him- 
self to  fulfil  it,  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and,  as  he  thought,  merely  took  eSectual 
measures  for  his  own  security.  His  seat 
could  never  be  safe,  so  long  as  one  of  Jero- 
boam's house  survived.  Grotius  aptlj  cites, 
with  reference  to  these  wholesale  muri'ers, 
the  saying,  vijTrtoc  ©c  varifia  KTUvag,  v'lovg 
carJXiffeJ ; 

Ver.  30. — Because  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
which  he  ntaned.  and  wliich  he  made  Israel 
to  sin,  by  his  provocation  wherewith  he 
provo^ted  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ut  an^r. 
[Ci.  oh.  i.vi.  U,  7,  18,  !^U,  diu.] 


Yer.  31.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Nadab,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  In  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  7 

Ver.  32.— And  there  was  war  between 
Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their 
daya  [Verbatim  as  ver.  16,  where  see 
note.  Several  commentators  sngpest  that 
this  latter  statement  was  copied  from  the 
chronicles  of  Israel,  and  that  of  ver.  16 
from  those  of  Judah.  It  is  held  by  others, 
however,  that  for  Baasha  we  shoiild  here 
read  Nadab,  and  in  favour  of  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  the  reign  of  Nadab  is  still 
tmder  consideration,  the  history  of  Baasha 
only  beginning  with  the  following  verse.] 

Ver.  33. — In  the  third  year  of  Asa  king  of 
Judah  began  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah  to 
reign  [Practically  a  repetition  of  -jer.  28. 
These  iterations  are  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  Eastern  usage  (cf.  vers.  26, 30,  34 ;  ch. 
xvi.  1,  7,  &o.)]  over  all  Israel  in  Tirzah, 
twenty  and  four  years. 

Ver.  3i.— And  he  did  evil  In  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  walked  in  the  way  of  Jero- 
boam, and  in  his  sin  wherewith  ha  rnada 
Israel  to  sin. 

CHAPTEK  XVL 

This  division  of  chapters,  immefliately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  narrativa 
of  the  reign  of  Baasha,  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  it  obscures  the  close 
connexion  between  the  sin  of  Baasha  and 
the  prophecy  which  it  provoked.  The  idea 
the  historian  would  convey  is  clearly  this 
— the  analogy  between  the  dynasty  of  Jero- 
boam and  that  which  supplanted  it,  (1)  in 
their  sin,  (2)  in  the  denunciation  of  each  by 
a  prophet,  and  (3)  in  the  punishments 
which  followed  their  sins — an  analogy  so 
close  that  the  prophet  Jehu  almost  employs 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  his  predecessor, 
Ahijah. 

Ver.  1. — Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanaui  [llanfiri  is 
mehtioned  in  2  Chrou.  xvi.  7 — 10  as  having 
admonished  Asa,  and  as  havingieen  thrown 
into  prison  for  so  doing.  Both  he  and  bis 
son  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  We  find  the  latter  in 
2  Chron.  xix.  2  a  resident  in  Jerusalem, 
and  protesting  against  the  alhance  between 
Johoshaphat,  whose  historian  he  became, 
and  whom,  consequently,  he  must  have  sur- 
vived (2  ciiron.  xx.  34),  and  Ahab.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  verse  last  cited  as  *'  madeto 
ascend  on  the  book  of  tlie  kinss  of  Isnif  I  " 
(see    Introduction,  p.  xiii.)     Uiii  prophetia 
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career  must  have  extended  over  at  least 
half  a  century]  against  Baasha,  sa3rliig, 

Ver.  2. — Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee  out 
of  the  dust  [cf.  ch.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Sam.vii.  8  ;  Psa. 
Ixxviii.  70.  These  words  assuredly  point  to 
a  lowly  origin.  He  may  well  have  risen 
from  the  ranks] ,  and  made  thee  prince  [The 
origiual  word  is  used  of  leaders  of  various 
degrees,  comprehending  even  the  king  :  ch. 
i.  35 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  16  ;  x.  1 ;  cf.  Dan.  ix.  25] 
over  my  people  Israel  [There  is  no  approval 
implied  here  of  the  means  by  which 
Baasha  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne. 
All  that  is  said  is  that  he  had  been  an 
instrument  in  God's  hands,  and  owed  his 
throne  to  God's  sanction  and  ordering. 
Even  his  conspiracy  and  cruelties  had  been 
overruled  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Divine 
purpose] ,  and  thou  hast  walked  in  the  way 
Of  Jeroboam, ajid  hast  made  my  people  Israel 
to  sin,  to  provoke  me  to  anger  [better  vex, 
one  word]  with  their  sins  ; 

Ver.  3. — Behold,  I  will  take  away  [Heb. 
exterminate  ;  same  word  as  in  chs.  xiv.  10 
(where  see  note) ;  xxi.  21  ;  xxii.  47,  &c.]  the 
posterity  of  [Heb.  after]  Baasha,  and  the 
posterity  of  [after]  his  house,  and  will 
make  thy  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat  [Cf.  ch.  xv.  29;  xxi.  22,  &c.] 

Ver.  4.— Him  that  dieth  of  [Heb.  to ; 
see  note  on  ch.  xiv.  11]  Baasha  In  the  city 
shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  of 
his  In  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air 
eat.  [It  may  be  these  words,  like  those  of 
the  next  two  verses,  were  almost  a  formula, 
but  if  so,  it  is  noticeable  that  precisely  the 
game  formula  was  used  of  Jeroboam  a  few 
years  before,  and  Baasha  knew  well  how  it 
had  been  accomplished.  "  All  the  prophets 
in  succession  have  the  same  message  from 
God  for  the  same  sins  "  (Wordswortli).] 

Ver.  5. — Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Baasha,  and  what  he  did,  and  his  might 
[as  to  which  see  ch.  xv.  17 — 21.  He  could 
hardly  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  his 
might  than  by  fortifying  a  post  but  five 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  Keil,  how- 
ever, would  interpret  the  word,  both  here 
and  in  ch.  xv.  23,  of  his  energy  and  strength 
in  government.  Better  Bahr,  tapfere 
Thaten.  Ewald  hence  infers  that  Baasha 
was  "a  man  of  distinquisbed  bravery"], 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

Ver.  6. — So  Baasha  slept  with  hl8 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Ttrzah  [cf .  ch.  xv. 
21,  33.  This  place  is  twice  mentioned  as 
his  residence] ,  and  Elah  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead.  [It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  this  uncommon  name, 
Elah  (•'terebinth,"seenoteonch.  xiii.  14), is 
also  the  name  of  the  great  valley  (1  Sam. 


xvii.  2, 19 ;  xxi.  9)  near  to  Gibbethon,  where 

Baasha  was  proclaimed  king.] 

Ver.  7.— And  also  by  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  came  the 
word  of  the  Lord  against  Baasha  [This 
does  not  refer,  as  some  have  thought,  to  a 
second  prophecy  on  Jehu's  part,  but  is 
rather  explicative  of  ver.  2.  Rawlinson 
thinks  the  object  of  the  historian  herein 
was  to  point  ouc  that  Baasha  was  punished 
for  the  "murder  of  Jeroboam  [?]  and  hie 
family,"  aa  well  as  for  the  calf-worsliip. 
Keil  and  Bahr  hold  that  it  is  designed  to 
guard  against  a  perversion  of  ver.  2,  "I 
made  thee  prince,"  &c. ,  ifrom  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  he  was  commissioned  of 
God  to  murder  Nadab.  But  it  is  simpler 
to  suppose  that  his  primary  idea  was  to 
convey,  by  this  repetition,  which  no  doubt 
is  derived  from  a  different  source  from  the 
statement  of  ver.  2,  that  Baasha  was  visited 
hy  God  for  his  various  sins.  It  was  no 
chance  that  happened  to  him.  The  exci- 
sion of  his  house,  like  that  of  Jeroboam, 
was  distinctly  foretold],  and  against  his 
house,  even  for  all  ths  evil  that  he  did  la 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  provoking  Mm  to 
anger  with  the  work  of  his  hands  [ver.  2 ; 
note  the  coincidence  with  ch.  xv.  30,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  next  words.  Bahr  explains 
"  the  works  of  his  hands  "  as  idols,  Dii 
factitii,  after  Deut.  iv.  28,  but  this  appears 
somewhat  far-fetched],  in  being  like  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  and  because  he  kUIed 
him  [i.e.,  Nadab], 

The  Reign  of  Elah. 

Ver.  8. — In  the  twenty  and  sixth  year  of 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  began  Elah,  son  of 
Baasha,  to  reign  over  Israel,  two  years  [cf. 
ch.  XV.  and  see  note  on  ch.  xv.  28] . 

Ver.  9. — And  his  servant  [Not  only  "sub- 
ject," as  Rawlinson,  but  officer.  The  same 
word  is  used  of  Jeroboam ;  ch.  xi.  26,  note. 
We  may  almost  trace  here  a  lex  talionis. 
Baasha  was  Nadab's  "servant,"  as  Jeroboam 
was  Solomon's]  Zimri[From  the  occmrence 
of  this  name  among  those  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii.  36),  it  has 
been  supposed  (Stanley)  that  this  was  a 
last  effort  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  regain 
the  throne] ,  captain  of  half  his  chariots 
[3?."!  as  in  ch.  ix.  19  ;  x.  26.  The  violation 
of  the  law  of  Deut.  xvii.  16  brings  its  own 
retribution] ,  conspired  against  him  [pre- 
cisely  as  Elah's  father  had  "  conspired  "  (ch. 
XV.  27) against  Nadab],  as  he  was  in  Tirzah, 
drinking  himself  drunk  In  the  house  of 
Arza,  steward  of  [Heb.  which  was  over ;  c£. 
chs.  iv.  6  ;  xviii.  3 ;  2  Kings  x.  5 ;  xviii.  37]  hli 
house  in  Tirzah.  [Several  points  present 
themselves  for  notice  here.    First,  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Jeroboam  has  clearly  had  its  fall 
influence  on  the  nation.  '•  The  Lord's 
anointed  "  is  no  longer  bad  in  reverence,  as 
in  the  days  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10  ; 
xxvi.  9,  16  ;  2  Sara.  i.  14),  nor  is  it  accounted 
a  sin  to  grasp  at  che  crown.  (2)  Zirori 
only  does  what  JJassha  had  done  before 
him.  That  prince  was  "  hoist  v.ith  his 
own  petard."  (3)  Elah  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  dissolate  and  pusillauimous 
prince.  His  place  was  clearly  with  Lis  army 
at  Gibbethon  (ver.  15  ;  cf.  Jos.,  viii. 
12.  4),  And  as  clearly  it  was  not  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  subjects,  even  the  in- 
tendant  of  his  palace.  "  An  Oriental 
monarch  ...  is  precluded  by  etiquette 
from  accepting  the  hospitaUty  of  his  sub- 
jects "  —  Rawliuson,  who  further  remarks 
that  the  low  tastes  which  we  here  find  Elah 
indulging  "  hadprobably  been  formed  before 
his  father  was  exalted  out  of  the  dust."  As 
probably  they  were  inherited  direct  from 
his  father.  Aiyhow,  they  led  to  his  destruc- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  Elah's  want  of 
character,  like  Nadab's,  suggested  the  con- 
spiracy of  Zimri.  (4)  It  is  extremely  prob- 
able, though  not  absolutely  certain,  as 
Bahr  affirms,  that  Arza  was  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  that  the  wretched  prince 
had  been  decoyed  to  his  house  and  made 
drunk,  with  a  view  to  his  murder  there.] 

Ver.  10. — And  Zlmrl  went  in  [cf.  Ju  Ig.  iii. 
20  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  7]  and  smote  him  and  MUed 
Mtti,  in  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of 
Asa  Mng  of  Judah,  and  reigned  In  his 
stead.  [Cf.  ch.  xv.  28  and  2  Kings  xv.  23.  It 
is  curious  how  it  happened  three  times  in 
the  history  of  Israel  that  ' '  the  only  power- 
ful prince  in  a  new  dynasty  was  its  founder, 
and  after  his  son  and  successor  reigned  two 
years,  the  power  passed  into  other  hands  " 
'Ewald).J 

Th^  Reign  of  Zimri. 

Ver.  11. — And  It  came  to  pass  when  he 
began  to  reign,  as  soon  as  he  sate  on  his 
tlirone,  that  he  slew  all  the  house  of  Baasha 
[see  note  on  ch.  xv.  29.  The  LXX.  Vat. 
omits  the  rest  of  this  ver.^e  ami  the  first 
clause  of  ver.  12] :  he  left  him  not  one  that 
pisseth  against  a  wall  [i.e.,  not  a  boy. 
See  ch  xiv.  10  note] ,  neither  of  [Heb.  and] 

Us  kinsfolks  [The  7X3  is  strictly  the  per- 
son to  whom  (1)  the  right  of  redemption 
(Levit.  XXV.  26  ;  Ruth,  passim)  and  (2)  the 
duty  of  avenging  blood  (Num.  xxxv.  19) 
belonged.  And  this  bemg  the  next-of-kin 
(Ruth  ii.  12,  13),  the  word  came  to  mean 
near  relative,  kinsman,  as  here  ;  cf.  Ruth  ii. 
20.  All  the  same,  it  discloses  to  us  Zimri's 
object,  which  was  to  destroy  the  avenger  of 
blood.    And  it  shows  (iu  connexion  with 


ver.  16)  that  none  of  Baasha's  children,  il 
he  bad  other  children,  hal  gone  to  the  war] , 
nor  of  his  friends.  [Zimri  went  a  step 
farther  than  Baasha  had  gone.  He  was  not 
content  with  extirpating  the  roval  family, 
but  put  to  death  the  partizan^  of  the  ho  use, 
all  who  would  be  likely  to  sympathize  with 
Elah  or  to  resent  his  murder.] 

Ver.  12. — Thus  did  Zlmrl  destroy  all  the 
house  of  Baasha,  accord! i^  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  whijii  he  spake  against  Baasha.  by 
[Heb.  in  tlie  hand  of]  Jehu  the  prophet 
[Vers.  1,  7  ;  cf.  ch.  ZY.  29.  The  analogy  is 
now  complete] , 

Ver.  13. — For  [?§  corresponds  with  the 
?y  of  ver.  7  =  propter;  cf.  ehs.  xiv,  5;  xxi. 
22]  all  the  sins  of  Baasha,  and  the  sins  of 
Elah  his  son,  by  which  they  sLtined,  and  by 
wnich  they  made  Israel  to  sin,  in  provoking 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  [the  for- 
mula of  ch.  XV.  30,  etc.]  with  their  vanities. 
[lue  calves,  not  idols,  are  referred  to  hore. 
Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  The 
same  idea  is  embodied  in  tho  word  Beth' 
aven;  Hosea  iv.  15  ;  v.  8.] 

Ver.  14. — Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Elah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  In  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

Ver.  15 .— In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year 
of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Zimri  reign  [The 
same  word  elsewhere  translated  iu  A.  V. 
began  to  reign.  It  is  really  an  aorist  = 
succeeded  to  the  throne]  seven  days  In  Tir- 
zah.  And  the  people  were  encamped 
[Heb.  encamping]  against  Gibbethon,  which 
belonged  to  the  Philistines.  [It  has  at 
first  sight  a  suspicious  look  that  two  kings 
of  Israel,  within  an  interval  of  about  twenty- 
five  years,  should  have  been  slain  by  con- 
spirators duriug  a  siege  of  this  pi  .ce.  But  • 
when  the  narrative  is  examined,  its  proba- 
bility and  consistency  become  at  once 
apparent.  Stanley  assumes  that  the  siege 
la-ted  over  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  when  Baasha  found  him- 
self king,  he  discovered  that  he  had  domestic 
matters  enough  upon  his  hands,  without  a 
foreign  war,  and  so  he  raised  the  siege.  It 
is  very  probalde  that  he  feared  oppo-^ition 
such  as  Zimri  and  Omri  subsequently  ex- 
perienced. And  his  wars  with  Asa  and 
with  Syria  may  well  have  prevented  his 
renewing  the  undertaking.  On  the  accession 
of  Elah,  however,  with  the  usual  ambition 
and  impetuosity  of  youth,  it  was  decided  to 
recommence  the  siege  and  to  win  this  city 
back  for  Israel.  But  the  fate  of  Nadab,  and 
the  consequent  ill  omen  attaching  to  the 
place  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  this,  as 
well  as  his  voluptuous  habits,  may  havo 
I   deterred  the  faineant  Elah  from  besieging 
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it  in  person,  while  the  conspiracy  which 
marked  the  former  siege  may  at  the  same 
time  have  suggested  to  Zimri  and  others  the 
thought  of  conspiring  against  Elah.] 

Ver.  16. — And  the  people  that  were  en- 
camped heard  say,  Zimrl  hath  conspiied, 
and  Iiath  also  slain  the  king  :  wherefore  all 
Israel  [obviously,  all  the  army.  Cf.  ch. 
ziL  1,  16,  18]  made  Omrl,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  king  over  Israel  that  day  in  the 
camp.  [It  was  hardly  likely  they  would 
submit  to  the  usuri}ation  of  Zimri.  Not 
only  had  he  occupied  a  subordinate  position, 
bnt  his  murder  of  all  Elah's  friends  must 
have  made  him  a  host  of  enemies  in  the 
camp.  It  was  the  natural  thing  for  them, 
therefore,  to  turn  to  Omri.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  being  in  possession.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  host  stood  next  to  the  king 
(2  Kings  iv.  13  ;  2  Sam.  v.  8 ;  lix.  13 ;  xx. 
23),  and  twice  stepped  into  his  place  (2 
Kings  ix.  5).  This  history  has  many  paral- 
lels in  that  of  the  Roman  empire.] 

Ver.  17. — And  Omrl  went  up  from  6ib- 
bethon  ["  The  expression,  *  went  up,' 
accurately  marks  the  ascent  of  the  army 
from  the  Shephelah,  where  Gibbethon  was 
situated,  to  the  hill  country  of  Israel,  on  the 
edge  of  which  Tirzah  stood  "  (Kawlinson)] , 
and  all  Israel  [see  on  ver.  16]  with  him, 
and  they  hesieged  Tirzah.  [It  is  probable 
that  they  arrived  before  the  city  on  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  after  the  assassination 
of  Elah.  This  period  would  just  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  news  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  travel  to  Gibbethon  and  for  the 
march  of  the  army.] 

Ver.  18. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when 
Smrl  saw  that  the  city  was  taken  [the 
meaning  is  probably  that  which  Josephus 
gives:  "When  he  saw  that  the  city  had 
none  to  defend  it,"  or  possibly,  "when  he 
Mw  that  a  breach  was  made  "] ,  that  he  went 
Into  the  palace  [pD'lX  citadel,  fortress,  from 
D"35<  alius  fuiU  So  Gesen.,  Keil,  Bahr,  al. 
The  palace,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  a  string  of 
buildings  (ch.  vii.  2 — 9)  of  which  this  was 
the  highest  and  strongest  part.  Ewald 
thinks  that  the  harem — a  word  which  has 
•Imost  the  same  radicals — or  women's 
apartment,  is  meant — the  most  secluded 
portion  of  the  great  palace  (Josoplius 
understands  it  to  mean  "  the  inmost  part "), 
and  hence  infers,  as  also  from  2  Kings  ix. 
81,  that  the  women  of  the  palace  had 
willingly  submitted  to  the  effeminate 
murderer  of  their  lord,  and  that  even  the 
queen-mother  had  made  advances  towards 
him  (voL  iv.  p.  36).  But,  as  Biihr  remarks, 
there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  text,  and 
Zimri's  desperate  ao£  rather  shows  daring 
■ad  oontempt  of  death  than  effeminacy  or 


sensuality.  And  2  Kings  xv.  25  (cf.  Psa. 
cxxii.  7)  seems  to  point  to  a  stronghold 
ratlaer  than  a  seraglio]  of  the  king's  house, 
and  burnt  the  king's  house  [probably  tha 
palace  which  Jeroboam  had  built.  Ewald 
thinks  it  was  this  structure  gave  Tirzah  its 
reputation  for  beauty ;  Cant.  vi.  4]  over 
him  witli  fire  [According  to  the  Syriac,  the 
besiegers  set  fire  to  the  palace.  Similarly 
Jarchi.  But  the  text  is  decisive.  The 
parallel  deed  of  Sardanapalus  will  occur  to 
all  readers.  Eawlinson  also  refers  to  Herod. 
i.  176,  and  vii.  107] ,  and  died.  [This  word 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  verse  fol- 
lowing. But  there  is  no  need  to  rearrange 
the  verses.  The  text,  as  it  stands,  conveys 
clearly  enough  that  Zimri's  tragical  death 
was  a  retribution  for  his  sins.  Bahr  re- 
marks that  of  Elah  and  Zimri  we  learn 
nothing,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  held 
to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  except  how  they 
died.] 

Ver.  19. — For  bis  sins  which  he  sinned 
in  doing  evil  in  the  slglit  of  the  Lord,  In 
walking  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  In 
his  sin  wliich  he  did,  to  make  Israel  to  sin. 
[It  is  quite  clear  that  in  his  reign  of  one 
week  Zimri  cannot  have  done  mucb  to  show 
his  complicity  in  the  schism  of  Jeroboam, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sacred  writer 
means  that  his  character  and  antecedents 
were  such  as  to  prove  tbat  all  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  irreligious  party.  Bahr 
thinks  that  he  had  "  formerly  displayed  much 
partiality  for  the  calf-worship."  But  it  is 
quite  as  hkely  that  the  idea  in  the  historian's 
mind  was  that  all  these  events  were  the 
bitter  fruits  of  Jeroboam's  misguided  and 
impious  poUcy,  into  the  spirit  of  which, 
Zimri,  like  his  predecessors,  had  been  bap- 
tized. It  is  interesting  to  remember  here 
the  aspect  these  repeated  revolutions  and 
assassinations  would  wear  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  then  enjoying  quietness  and 
prosperity  under  Asa.  We  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  were  regarded  as  so 
many  manifestations  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  as  the  outcomes  of  that 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  impiety  which, 
in  their  eyes,  had  brought  about  both  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  schism  in 
the  church.] 

Ver.  20.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
amri  [We  see  here  the  tendency  of  the 
historian  to  express  himself  in  formiJae. 
He  checks  himself,  however,  aad  does  not 
add  "and  aU  that  he  did,"  cic],  and  his 
treason  that  he  wrought  [Heb.  his  con- 
spiracy which  he  conspired.  Though  this 
was  all  there  was  to  tell  of  him,  vet  no 
doubt  it  would  be  recorded  at  sreater  length 
by  the  historians  of  the  day.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  "  books  of  the  words  of  tha 
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days "  ■wonlfl  dismiss  bo  ptrikin.E;  an  evpnt 
in  a  few  sent  iices].  are  they  ;iot  written 
In  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  T 

TJi£  Interregnum. 

Ver.  21— Then  were  the  people  of  Israel 
divided  into  two  parts  :  haW  of  the  people 
followed  [lit.,  u-as  after.  Same  expression 
2  Sam.  ii.  10 ;  cf.  ch.  i.  7]  Tibni  the  son  of 
Ginath  [Who  he  was,  or  why  he  was  set  up 
iu  opposition  to  Omri,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  Las  been  supposed  that  the  army 
was  divided  in  its  preferences,  and  tliatpart 
of  the  soldiery  wished  to  make  Tibni  king, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture. It  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
entire  army  was  not  encamped  before  Gib- 
bethon.  Nor  are  vers.  16,  17  fatal  to  this 
view,  as  Bahr  maintains,  bQcause  "  all 
Israel "  there  clearly  mr  ans  all  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Omri,  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  Tibni  was  set  up  by  the  people 
of  Tirzah,  after  the  death  of  ZiiDri,  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  The  only  thing  that  ia 
certain  is  tbat,the  hereditary  prin<  iple  being 
overthrown,  the  crown  appeared  to  be  the 
legitimate  prize  of  the  strongest;  and  Tibni, 
who  may  have  occinied  a  position  of  im- 
portance, or  have  had,  somehow,  a  consider- 
able following,  resolved  that  Omri  s-hould 
not  wear  it  without  a  fierce  contest],  to 
make  him  king  [Omri  had  been  already 
made  king,  i.e.,  anointed,  ver.  16] ;  and  half 
followed  OmrL 

Ver.  22.— But  the  people  that  followed 
Omri  prevailed  against  the  people  that  fol- 
lowed Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath  [It  appears, 
however,  from  the  following  verse  that  tlie 
struggle  lasted  four  years]  :  so  Tibni  died 
[According  to  Jos.,  Ant.  viii  12.  §  6,  he  was 
riain  by  the  conqueror.  The  LXX.  has  here 
a  curious  and  probably  genuine  addition. 
"And  Thabni  died,  «Hd  Joram  his  brother 
at  that  time],  aJid  Omri  reigned.  [The 
jingle  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  probably 
designed.] 

The  Reign  of  Omri. 
Ver.  23. — In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Omri  to  reign  over 
Israel,  twelve  years  [As  Omri  was  pro- 
claimed king  iu  the  twenty-suventh  and 
died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa  (cf. 
vers.  15,  29),  he  cannot  in  any  case  have 
reigned  twelve  fall  years  ;  wliereas  if  his 
reign  is  to  be  dated,  as  it  is  here,  from  the 
thirty-first  year  of  Asa,  it. is  obvious  that 
he  would  only  have  reigned  seven,  or, 
according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning, 
eight  years.  Rawlinson  proposes  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  by  rearranging  the  text.  Hq. 
voold  attach  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  | 


to  ver.  22,  and  read,  "  And  Omri  reigned  in 
the  tliirty-first,"  &c.  But  to  this  there  are 
two  serious  objections.  First,  that  ver.  23, 
as  it  now  stands,  only  follows  the  usual  for- 
mula with  which  a  new  reign  is  announced 
(cf.  vers.  8,  15,  29)  ;  and,  second,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  prose  sentence 
in  the  Hebrew  ever  begins  as  ver.  23  would 
then  do,  "  Reigned  Omri  over  Israel  twelve 
years."  Such  a  sentence  would  certainly  be 
quite  aUen  to  the  xisus  loquendi  of  our 
author.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the 
conclusion  either  (1)  that  the  text  here,  as 
in  some  other  instances  (ch.  vi.  1 ;  2  Kings 
i.  17 ;  cf.  iii.  1 ;  xiii.  1, 10,  &c.),  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  a  reviser,  or  (2)  that  the 
numbers  have  been  corrupted  in  transcrip- 
tion ;  or  (3)  that  the  historian  expresses 
himself  in  a  somewhat  confused  way.  Of 
these  suppositions  perhaps  (1)  is  the  most 
likely.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  that  the  twelve 
years  of  Oinri's  reign  are  to  be  counted  not 
from  the  thirty-first,  but  from  the  tv\'enty- 
seventh  year  of  Asa,  i.e.,  from  the  date  of 
Zimri's  death  (see  vers.  10,  15,  29).  The 
confusion  Las  arisen  fi-om  the  fact  that  it 
Was  not  until  Tibni  was  slain,  after  four  years 
of  conflict,  that  Omri  became  sole  ruler] :  six 
years  reigned  he  in  Tirzah. 

Ver.  24. — And  he  bought  [t.«.,  after  the 
six  years  just  mentioned.  During  the  four 
years  of  anarchy  Omri  would  seem  to  have 
retaii-ed  possession  of  the  capital  which  he 
had  taken  (ver.  18)  on  Zimri's  death.  But 
the  palace  being  burnt  and  the  defences 
perha^js  weakened  by  the  siege,  he  deter- 
mined, rather  than  rebuild  it,  to  found  a 
capital  elsewhere]  the  hill  Samaria  [Heb. 
Shomeron,  called  by  Herod  Sebaste,  whence 
its  modern  name  Sebustieh.  In  his  selection 
of  Samaria  for  the  seat  of  government, 
Omri  acted  with  singulnrjudgment.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  Siicchem  is  the  natural 
capital  of  Palestine,"  and  no  doubt  it  enjoys 
a  commanding  position  and  great  advan- 
tages, but  Samaria  has  even  superior  recom- 
mendations. It  is  a  site  with  which  no 
traveller  can  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed. 
Even  Van  de  Veld e,  who  says,  "I  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Eoidnson  and  other  writers 
who  follow  him  that  the  mountain  of 
Samaria  presents  so  aihnirable  a  combina- 
tion of  strengtli,  feiti'ity,  and  beauty,  that 
the  Uke  is  hardlv  to  bj  found  in  Palestine  " 
(vol.  i.  pp.  371.  375),  nevertheless  readily  al- 
lows its  superiority  to  Tirzah,  and  remarks 
on  the  strength  of  its  position.  "  Many 
travellers  have  expressed  a  conviction  that 
the  spot  was  iu  most  respects  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  site  of  Jerusalem"  (Kitto). 
It  is  a  large  oval  or  oblong  mound,  with 
a  level  surface,  adapted  for  buildings, 
with  steep  sides  to  make  its  position  im* 
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pregnable,  and  surronnded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  "  Samaria  is  in  a  po>;ion 
of  gi'eat  strength  . .  .  and  must  before  uie  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  have  been  almost  im- 
pregnable. It  stands  some  iOO  feet  above 
the  valley,  the  sides  of  the  hUl  being  steep 
and  terraced  in  every  direction  for  cultiva- 
tion, or  perhaps  for  defensive  pui-poses  .  .  .' 
broad  and  open  valleys  stretch  north  and 
south,  and  the  hill  is  thus  almost  isolated," 
Conder,  p.  47,  who  adds,  "Strategical  rea- 
sons may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  the 
choice  of  the  caj^ital  of  Omri,  for  on  the 
north  the  hill  commands  the  main  road  to 
Jezreel  over  a  steep  pass,  on  the  west  it 
dominates  the  road  to  the  coast,  and  on  the 
east  that  to  the  Jordan  "  (p.  49).  Grove 
(Diet.  Bib.  iii.  1099)  speaks  of  "  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  sjiot,"  and  Stanley  ("  Jewish 
Church"ii.  p.  281)  justly  sees  in  the  selection 
of  this  spot  a  proof  of  Omri's  sagacity.  But 
perhaps  the  best  proof  is  that  which  the 
subsequent  history  supplies.  Shechem  and 
Tirzah  had  each  been  tried,  and  each  in 
turn  bad  been  abandoned.  But  Samaria 
continued  to  be  the  capital  so  long  as  the 
king  !oin  lasted]  of  Shemer  for  two  talents 
of  silver  [variously  estimated  at  £500  and 
£800.  This  purchase,  obviously  of  the 
freehold,  i.e.,  in  perpetuity,  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law  of  Levit.  xxv.  23.  David 
had  bought  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  but 
that  was  (1)  from  a  Jebnsite,  and  (2)  for  a 
high  reUgious  purpose  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  21).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  purchase  may 
have  inspired  Ahab  with  the  idea  of  buying 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth],  and  built  on  [Heb. 
built]  the  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the 
city  which  he  built,  after  the  name  of 
Shemer,  owner  of  the  hiU,  Samaria.  [It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  vendor  bargained 
that  the  land  should  retain  his  name  (cf. 
Psa.  xlix.  11).  The  reluctance  of  the 
Israelite  to  part  with  his  patrimony,  even  to 
the  king,  is  brought  out  very  strikingly  in 
ch.  xxi.  Shemer,  in  selling  his  choice  par- 
cel of  land  for  a  capital,  might  well  wish  to 
connect  his  name  with  it.  The  fact  that 
p"!';'"'  means  watch-viountain  (Gesen.),  and 
that  we  should  have  expected  a  name  formed 
from  Shemer  to  take  the  form  Shimron — 
Shomeron  would  strictly  imply  an  original 
Shomer — is  not  by  any  means  a  proof  that  our 
historian  is  at  fault  in  his  derivation.  For,  in 
the  first  pis  ce ,  the  naiues  Shomer  and  Shemer 
are  used  of  the  same  person  in  1  Chron.  vii. 
32,  34.  And  secondly,  nothing  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  Jewish  ideas  than 
that  Omri,  in  naming  the  hill  after  its 
owner,  short!  d  give  a  turn  to  the  word  which 
would  also  express  at  the  fame  time  its 
characteristic  feature.  A  pun.  or  play  upon 
words,  was  the  form  which   wit   assumed 


amongst  the  Semitic  races  (as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  still,  see  Conder,  p.  301),  and  the  form 
Shoiiteron  would  at  once  pei-petuate  the 
memory  of  Shemer,  and  exiDrcss  the  hope  and 
purpose  of  Omri.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  later  Samaritans  did  play  upon  this  very 
word,  representing  themselves  as  guardians 

(D''7.pt5>)  of  the  law  (Ewald).  The  Greek 
foi-m  of  the  name,  Sauaptta,  would  seem  to 
have    been    derived   through   the  Chaldea 

l.npK'  as  found  in  Ezra  iv.  10,  17.] 

Ver.  25. — But  Omri  wrought  evil  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  did  worse  than  all 
that  were  before  him.  [It  has  been  thought 
that  Micah  vi.  16  ("  the  statutes  of  Omri, 
&c.")  points  to  a  fresh  departure  from  the 
Jewish  faith  ;  to  the  organization  of  the 
calf-worship  into  a  regular  formal  system, 
or  to  "  measures  for  more  compctely  iso- 
lating the  people  of  Israel  from  the  services 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem" 
(Kitto). 

Ver.  26. — For  he  walked  In  all  the  way 
of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Neoat,  and  in  his 
sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  to 
provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger 
with  their  vanities. 

Ver.  27. — Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Omri  which  he  did,  and  his  might  that  ha 
showed  [Not  only  in  the  war  with  Tibni, 
but  certainly  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Moabites,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
recently  discovered  Moahite  stone.  He  may 
well  have  had  other  wars,  which,  like  this, 
have  escaped  notice  in  Scripture.  If  the 
king  of  Syria  spoke  truly  (1  Kings  xx.  34), 
the  war  with  that  power  had  been  extremely 
disastrous.  Yet  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
prove  that  Omri's  name  was  more  widely 
and  permanently  known  in  the  East  than 
those  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 
Samaria,  for  example,  down  to  the  time  of 
Tiglath-Pileser,  appears  as  Beth  Khwnri, 
the  "houseof  Omri;"  Athaliah, the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Omri ;  and 
Jehu  appears  in  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscrip' 
tion  as  "  the  son  of  Omri "  (Eawlinson, 
"  Hist.  Illus.  of  0.  T.,"  pp.  111--12).  It  iB 
perhaps  an  evidence  of  "  his  might  "  that 
his  ds  nasty  retained  the  throne  to  the  third 
generation],  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  ?  [Vers.  26,  27  are  an  exact  repeti- 
tion, mutatis  mutandis,  of  ch.  xiii.  14;  cf. 
XV.  30.] 

Ver.  28.— So  Omri  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  was  buried  in  Samaria  [After  the  ex- 
ample of  earlier  kings,  he  found  a  grave  in 
his  capital  city  ;  cf.  chs.  ii.  10  ;  xi.  43  ;  xiv. 
bl ;  xvi.  16] :  and  Ahab  his  son  reigned  In 
his  stead. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  29. — The  Punishment  of  JerohocutrCi  Sin.  We  have  already  considered  the 
true  character  of  Jeroboam's  sin  (pp.  274  eqq.)  It  now  remaicB  for  us  to  observe, 
first,  the  punishment  which  it  provoked,  and  secondly,  its  workings  in  later  genera- 
tions. And  its  punishment  was  so  great  and  so  varied  that  it  will  of  itself  occupy 
the  rest  of  this  homily. 

But  let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  were  two  parties  to  this  sin. 
Jeroboam  pinned  himself  and  also  "  made  Israel  to  sin."  King  and  people  aKke 
were  involved  in  the  schism.  If  the  one  suggested  it,  the  other  embraced  it. 
Originating  with  the  former,  it  was  approved  and  perpetuated  by  the  latter.  There 
were  two  parties,  consequently,  to  the  punishment.  That  was  impartially  shared 
between  sovereign  and  subjects.     "We  have  to  consider,  therefor©^ 

I.  The  eetribution  which  befell  the  eoyal  house. 

II.  The  reteibution  which  oveetook  the  people  at  labob. 

I.  And  in  considering  the  pain  and  loss  in  wliich  this  sin  involved  those  who 
sate  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  we  must  discrimiuate  between  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors.  Jeroboam  was  the  prime,  but  not  the  only  offender.  If  he  was  the 
author,  subsequent  kings  were  continuators  of  the  schism.  And  as  he  had  hia 
punishment,  so  they  had  theirs.  Let  us  therefore  take  account  first  of  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  the  heresiarch,  Jeroboatn.     Amongst  these  were  the  following: 

1.  The  foreJcnoivledge  that  his  Ttingdom  would  be  overthrown.  This  dismal 
foreboding  must  have  clouded  all  his  reign,  for  it  dated  fi'om  the  day  of  that  first 
sacrifice  at  BetheL  Then  he  learnt  that  a  child  of  David's  house  should  cover  his 
schemes  and  memory  with  disgi-ace.  He  knew  that  the  dynasty  he  had  founded 
should  not  endure,  and  moreover  that  he  was  the  author  of  its  ruin,  and  he  knew 
that  others  knew  it  too.  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  crowned  head  disquieted  by  such  forebodings  as  these  ? 

2.  The  foretaste  of  tlie  destruction  of  his  family.  As  he  had  learnt  from  the 
man  of  God  of  tlie  triumph  of  his  rival  and  the  dishonour  of  his  priesthood,  so  he 
learnt  from  Ahijah  of  the  excision  of  his  family.  This  ambitious  prince  knew  that 
his  posterity  would  be  swept  away  like  dung,  would  be  devoured  like  carrion.  And 
he  was  assured  of  this,  not  only  by  prophetic  word  and  by  signs  following,  but  he 
had  an  earnest  thereof  in  the  death  of  his  fii-stborn.  He  knew  that  that  was  but 
"  the  beginning  of  the  end."  It  was  a  sharp  pang,  but  it  was  the  Ughtest  part  of 
his  punishment  (ch.  xiv.  13). 

8.  Eeynorse  and  vexation.  He  could  not  fail  to  compare  the  two  messages  of 
Ahijah  fchs.  xi.  31 — 39;  xiv.  7 — 16).  The  first  gave  him  dominion  over  ten 
tribes.  The  second  left  him  neither  subject  nor  survivor.  God  had  promised  to 
"build  him  a  sure  house."  God  now  threatens  him  and  his  with  anniliilation. 
And  why  this  change  ?  He  knew  why  it  was.  "The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are 
without  repentance."  It  was  because  of  the  calves  (ch.  xiv.  9).  How  he  must 
have  repented  that  piece  of  folly  and  faithlessness  :  how  he  must  have  cui-sed  his 
infatuation — the  more  inexcusable,  as  he  had  the  example  of  Solomon  before  him. 
It  is  possible  that  this  remorse  was  so  poignant  that  it  shortened  his  days ;  that  it 
was  thus  "  the  Lord  struck  him,  and  he  died  "  (2  Chron.  xiii.  20). 

4.  The  shameful  murder  of  his  family.  We  can  readily  believe  that  a,  parvenu 
like  Jeroboam,  a  servant  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  tlirone,  woiild  have  been 
content  to  suffer  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  thereby  he  could  have  averted  tl.e 
dishonour  of  his  name  and  the  destruction  of  his  posterity — of  aU  evils  the  greatest 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew.  But  no  ;  he  foresaw  that  butchery  awaited  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  and  he  had  not  slept  long  in  his  grave  before  the  knife  of  Baasha  was  at 
his  children's  throats.  And  this  murder  of  his  posterity,  though  after  the  manner 
of  Eastern  despotisms,  would  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  circimastances  oi 
pecuhar  cruelty  (ch.  xvi.  7).  It  was  so  truculent  that  it  brought  down  vengeance 
on  the  instrument.  Our  history  gives  noiictails.  but  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  divans 
iripping  with  blood,  the  corridors  choked  with  the  corpses  of  Jeroboam's  wife  and 
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children.  The  annals  of  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  kingdoms  would  supply  many 
illustrations  of  this  deed. 

6.  His  own  untimely  end.  For  he  died  by  the  visitation  of  God — by  a  stroJce 
of  some  kind  or  other.  He  may  have  perished  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  hke 
Sylla,  hke  Herod,  like  PhiHp  of  Spain.  Or,  like  our  Henry  the  First,  he  may  have 
never  smiled  again  after  his  son's  death,  but  steadily  drooped  to  his  grave.  Some- 
how his  life  was  cut  short.     "  The  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness." 

Such,  then,  was  the  fourfold  penalty  which  Jeroboam  paid  for  his  sin.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  punishment  which  befell  his  successors,  who  "  walked  in  his  way  " 
and  "  departed  not"  from  his  heresy.     We  may  trace  it — 

1.  In  the  shortness  of  their  reigns.  Nadab,  Elah,  Ahaziah,  all  reigned  two 
years.  Zimri  one  week.  None  of  the  kings  of  Israel  reigned  like  David  and 
Solomon,  or  like  Asa  and  other  kings  of  Judah.  In  the  250  years  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  lasted,  nineteen  kings  occupied  the  throne,  as  against  eleven  kings  of 
Judah.  Asa  saw  seven  kings  in  turn  rise  and  fall  during  his  reign  ;  Uzziah  saw 
six;  and  we  have  but  to  remember  that  long  hfe  was  one  of  the  principal  sanctions 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  be  assured  that  these  brief  reigns  were  a  manifestation 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

2.  In  the  revolution  and  assassination  which  often  closed  them.  In  tJiese  250 
years  the  dynasty  was  changed  no  less  than  seven  times,  and  we  know  what  a 
change  of  dynasty  meant,  in  that  and  a  later  age.  It  was  one  of  its  traditions  that 
"  the  man  was  a  fool  who  when  he  slew  the  father  spared  the  children."  Six  times 
this  tragedy  of  Thzah  was  repeated.  Once  an  unhappy  prince,  to  escape  the  but- 
chery awaiting  him,  devoted  himself  and  his  household  to  the  flames.  Once  seventy 
ghastly  heads,  in  two  heaps  at  the  city  gate,  witnessed  to  the  work  of  extermination. 

II.  But  now  let  us  note  the  share  of  the  people  in  this  dispensation  of  suffering. 
What  befell  the  priests  who  ministered  at  Dan  and  Bethel— what  the  worshippers 
who  resorted  thither  ?     They  or  their  children  suffered  these  six  penalties  at  least. 

1.  Misgovemment.  Of  the  kings  of  Israel  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  "  do 
evil "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  By  which  we  are  not  on^y  to  understand  that  he 
worsliipped  the  calves  ;  oppression,  exactions,  intolerable  cruelties  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  words.  The  case  of  Naboth  (ch.  xxL)  was  probably  not  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  when  Elah  was  drinking  himself  drunk,  in- 
justice was  being  practised  in  his  name.  Incapacity— on  the  part  of  the  ki;  g — may 
have  been  the  cause  of  some  insurrections,  but  oppression  is  a  much  more  probable 
reason.  We  know  what  Eomewas  hke  when  the  purple  fell  to  military  adventurers. 
Probably  Israel  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  its  Baashas,  Omris,  and  Menahems. 
What  suffering  a  change  ot  dynasty  involved  on  the  people  we  may  gather  from 
2  Kings  XV.  16.  An  Eastern  kingdom  at  the  best  was  a  despotism,  at  the  worst  a 
devildom. 

2.  Oivil  war.  The  four  years*  struggle  between  Omri  and  Tibni  and  their 
respective  partisans,  which  was  a  war  to  the  death  (ch.  xvi.  22),  entailed  no  less 
miseries  on  the  country  than  civil  war  always  does.  Lands  ravaged,  homesteads 
fired,  women  violated — these  were  some  of  its  incidents.  It  has  been  said  that  no 
one  can  give  any  adequate  description  of  a  battle.  Wliat  shall  be  said  of  a  battle 
lasting  over  four  years  ?  for  in  a  country  not  so  large  as  Yorkshire  civil  strife  would 
mean  unceasing  conflict. 

8.  Invasion.  (1)  By  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  4),  (2)  by  Shishak,  (3)  by  Syria,  (4) 
by  Assyria.  Shishak  was  primarily  appointed  to  chastise  Judah,  Syria  was  the 
lash  of  Israel  Observe  that  in  the  invasion  of  ch.  xiii.  4.  19,  Bethel  was  captmred 
by  the  men  of  Judah,  whilst  in  that  of  ch.  xv.  20,  Dan— Jeroboam's  other  shrine- 
was  among  the  first  to  suffer.  The  priests  of  Dan  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  worshippers  at  its  temple,  bore  the  brunt  of  Beu-hadad's 
invasion.  But  the  bands  of  Syria  were  always  invading  the  land  (ch.  xx;  2  Kings 
ti)    And  many  a  "little  maid  "  (2  Kings  v.  2)  was  carried  off  to  dishonour. 

**  Many  a  childing  mother  then 
And  new-born  baby  died*** 
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What  a  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war  have  we  in  2  Kings  viii.  12.  Yet  such  horrors 
mnst  have  been  of  common  occiuTence  in  Israel.  And  they  culminated  in  the  sack 
of  Samaria  and  the  captivity  of  the  nation. 

4.  Loss  of  territory.  Israel  was  "  cut  short  "  (2  Kings  x.  82).  In  2  Kings  i.  1 
(cf.  iiL  8)  Moab  rebels.  Syria,  its  great  adversary,  was  once  an  appanage  of  Israel. 
Now  Israel  is  made  a  dependency  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  20). 

6.  Famine.  It  was  the  Lord  called  for  this  (2  Kings  viii.  1).  It  was  one  of  His 
"  sore  judgments  "  (Ezek.  xiv.  13,  21).  And  it  would  seem  to  have  been  almost 
chronic  in  Israel  (cf.  chs.  xvii.  1,  12;  xviii.  2;  2  Kings  iv.  88;  vi.  25  sqq. ;  vii. ; 
viii.  1).  And  the  terrible  straits  to  which  the  people  were  reduced  thereby  may  be 
inferred  from  2  Kings  vi.  25,  29;  cf.  Dent,  xxviii.  56,  67. 

6.  CapUviiy.  For  the  carrying  away  beyond  Babylon  into  the  cities  of  the 
Medes  was  part  of  the  reckoning  for  Jeroboam's  sin,  and  for  the  allied  sin  of 
idolatry  (ch.  xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings  svii.  22,  23).  The  "  carrying  into  captivity"— these 
are  familiar  words  on  our  lips.  But  wliich  of  us  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
untold,  imspeakable  miseries  which  they  cover  ?  The  gangs  of  jn-isouers  tramping  to 
Siberia  give  us  but  a  faint  idea.  "  Heiinann  and  Dorothea"  is  a  tale  of  modern 
times,  and  the  fli^^ht  it  pictures  conveys  no  just  impression  of  the  hoiTors  of  a 
wholesale  transportation.  When  the  land  was  swept  as  with  a  drag  net  (cf.  2  Kings 
xxi.  13,  and  compare  ITerod.  iii.  149,  vi  31.  where  the  manner  in  which  the  Persians 
carried  away  the  popn'aiion  of  some  of  the  Greek  islands  is  described),  and  the 
entire  populat:  in  marched  in  gangs  across  the  burning  plains,  unJer  brutal  and 
lustful  overseers — men  in  comparison  with  whom  a  "Legree"  would  be  mildness 
itself — we  may  imagine  some  of  the  horrors  of  that  journey .  Nor  did  those  suffer- 
ings end  in  the  land  of  their  captivity.  Before  the  people  was  absorbed  amongst 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  so  effaced  from  the  page  of  later  history,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  they  paid  a  constant  tribute  of  suffering  for  their  sin.  Vae  victim,  this  was 
the  unvarying  law  of  ancient  warfare,  and  the  exiles  of  Assyria  proved  it  in  their 
own  persons.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  schism,  the  seed  sown  by 
Jeroboam  was  still  reaped  in  cruelty  and  agony  and  blood. 

Ver.  2. — Tlie  Working  of  Jeroboam,' s  Sin.  The  punishment  which  Jeroboam's 
sin  broueht  down  upon  himself,  his  successors,  and  his  people,  was  not  its  worst 
part.  Its  influences  upon  others,  the  lessons  of  disobedience  and  defiance  taught 
by  that  malign  example,  were  even  more  disastrous.  Let  us  now  trace,  as  far  as  we 
can,  its  workings  ;  let  us  see  how  tlie  leaven  of  the  calves  leavened  the  whole  lump. 

1.  He  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness.  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  tliem  " 
— it  Uves  in  their  rhi'dren  ;  it  is  inwrought  into  their  constitution.  As  a  rule,  the 
child  reproduces  the  character  of  the  parent,  the  moral  traits,  quite  as  closely  as 
the  physical.  There  are  exceptions — Abijah  was  one — but  tliey  help  to  prove  the 
rule.  He  was  the  only  exception  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  (ch.  xiv.  3).  Fortes 
creantur  fortibus  et  bonis,  and  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Nabab,  and  the  other 
children  of  that  house,  not  only  practised  the  lessons  they  had  learned  in  Jero- 
boam's school,  but  they  reproduced  in  their  own  persons  the  self-will,  the  impa- 
tience of  control,  and  the  other  faults  and  vices  of  their  father.  Wliat  wonder  if 
"  Nadab  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "  V  he  only  "  walked,"  as  the  next  words 
remind  us,  "  in  the  way  of  his  father  "  (ch.  xv.  26). 

2.  He  begat  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  insubordination  among  his  people. 
There  are  not  a  few  indications  of  demoralization  and  corruption  in  Israel,  corre- 
sponding with  the  depravation  of  religion.  The  very  revolutions,  whicli  followed 
one  after  another,  are  in  themselves  a  proof  of  this.  The  chronic  disaffection  and 
the  periodical  uplieavings  of  society  in  the  northern  kingdom,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  quietness  and  security  of  Judah,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
iiithieuces  of  the  court.  North  and  south  were  of  one  blood,  and  Uved  under  one 
sky.  It  was  because  the  former  had  been  taught  disobedience  and  dit^regard  of 
constituted  authority,  it  was  because  the  sense  of  reverence  and  duty  had  been 
weakened  by  the  action  of  Jeroboam,  that  it  bacame  hke  a  reed  shaken  in  the 
water — so  often  rebelled  against  its  sovereigns.     Jeroboam  had  accustomed  them 
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to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  commandments  of  Heaven  ;  what  wonder  if  they 
made  small  account  of  their  oLligatious  to  their  earthly  king? 

3.  He  taught  Baaslia,  Zimri,  and  Omri  to  lift  up  their  hands  against  the  "king. 
Just  as  David's  religious  veneration  for  the  person  of  the  "  Lord's  anointed  "  tended 
to  make  his  throne  and  that  of  his  successors  the  more  secure,  so  did  Jeroboam's 
rebelhon  (ch.  xi.  26)  afford  an  example  of  agi^ression  to  later  ages.  His  subjects 
were  not  likely  to  beheve  in  the  "  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king."  Why  should 
they  scruple  to  grasp  at  the  crown  if  it  came  witliin  their  reach  ?  Why  was  Nadab 
more  sacred  than  Kehobonm?  Why  should  the  son  of  Baasha,  again,  have  more 
respect  than  the  son  of  Solomon  ? 

4.  He  taught  his  suhjccts,  indirectly,  to  hold  life  cheap.  There  had  been  two 
changes  of  dynasty  before  Baasha  had  learned  fi-om  him  to  attack  the  king  and  to 
exterminate  his  family,  but  both  of  these  had  been,  so  far  as  the  royal  family  was 
concerned,  bloodless.  David  never  thought  of  slaying  the  children  of  Saul.  His 
inquiry  was,  "  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the  house  of  Saul  that  I  may  show  the  kind- 
ness of  God  unto  him  ?  "  (2  Sam.  ix.  3.)  And  when  "  Israel  rebelled  against  the 
house  of  David,"  they  never  contemplated  a  massacre  of  Solomon's  harem,  or  even 
of  insolent  Eehoboam.  But  observe  the  change  in  succeeding  revolutions.  "He 
left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed  "  (ch.  xv.  29  ;  cf.  xvi.  11 ;  2  Kings  x.  11). 
Why  this  thirst  of  blood  ?  It  is  because  Jeroboam  has  returned  from  Egypt,  and 
his  godless  proceedings  have  depraved  pubUc  morality,  and  the  restraints  of  law 
have  been  enfeebled,  and  men  have  grown  more  reckless  and  desperate  (ch.  xvi, 
18,  24).  It  is  clear  to  the  most  cursory  reader  that  a  daring  impiety  charac- 
terizes the  whole  period  from  Jeroboam  to  Hoshea,  and  for  this  "  the  sin  of  Jero- 
boam "  is  mainly  responsible.  That  was  the  "  first  step  "  v?hich  makes  the  rest  of 
the  road  easy. 

5.  He  entailed  his  sin  upon  his  successors.  Of  each  of  the  kings  of  Israel  do  we 
read  that  he  "  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  wiii.di  he  did,"  and 
we  wonder,  perhaps,  how  it  was  that  not  one  of  these  nineteen  kings,  sprung  as 
naany  of  them  were  from  different  lineages,  had  the  corn-age  and  the  piety  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  revert  to  the  primitive  faith  and  mode  of  worship.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  this,  under  the  circumstances,  was  well-nigh  an  impossibihty. 
For  Jeroboam  had  made  the  calf-worship  an  integral  part  of  the  national  hfe.  It 
was  BO  intertwined  with  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  separate  people,  that  to  abandon 
it  would  be  to  repudiate  all  the  traditions  of  the  kingdom,  and  tacitly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  Judah.  Any  king  attempting  such  a  reformation  would 
appear  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  attempt  would  have  provoked  a  se«ond 
sciiism  No,  it  was  clear  to  each  monarch  at  his  accession,  if  he  reflected  on  the 
subject  at  all,  that  the  calf-worship  7nust  go  on.  The  damnosa  hereditas  which  he 
had  received  he  must  transmit.     There  was  no  place  for  repentance. 

6.  He  paved  the  way  for  idolatry.  Already,  in  ch.  xiv.  15,  we  find  the  "groves" 
following  directly  upon  the  calves,  the  unages  of  Asherah  U[)ou  the  images  of 
Jehovah.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  abominations  of 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  It  was  the  daring  innovations  of  Jeroboam  had  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  this  last  and  greatest  violation  of  the  law.  "  Man  does  not 
become  base  all  at  once."  The  plunge  into  wholesale  idolatry  would  have  been  im- 
possible, had  not  the  deep  descent  to  the  calf-worship  been  traversed  first.  Pecati 
poena  peccatinn.  That,  too,  begets  chikiren  in  its  own  hkeness.  Those  who 
despised  the  "  tabernacle  of  witness  "  in  the  wilderness  were  given  up  to  take  up 
*•  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  and  the  star  of  the  god  Eemphan  "  (Acts  vii.  42,  43).  If 
men  will  not  have  God  in  their  thoughts.  He  gives  them  over  to  a  reprobate  noind 
(Kom.  i.  28). 

7.  We  see  his  hand  in  the  building  of  Jericho.  It  was  Hiel,  a  Bethelite,  braved 
the  curse  and  rebuUt  the  walls  and  reared  the  gates  of  the  city  of  palm  trees. 
Here  we  see  the  influence  of  a  prior  violation  of  law.  Whether  lie  acted  in  igno- 
rance of  law,  or  defiance  of  law,  it  is  to  Jeroboam's  sin  the  deed  owed  its  perpetra- 
tion. The  law  might  well  be  forgotten  which  had  been  so  completely  ignored.  And 
the  subject  had  been  encouraged  to  violate  it  by  his  sovereign. 
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8.  We  hecur  his  voice  in  the  curset  of  the  children  of  Bethel.  Where  but  nk 
Bethel  would  children  have  dared  thus  to  revile  a  prophet  of  the  Lord?  Th» 
children  only  reflected  the  impiety  and  hatred  of  their  parents.  And  from  whom 
had  these  latter  learned  their  hatred  but  from  the  king,  who  "made  an  house  of 
high  places"  there,  and  inaugurated  the  schismatic  worship  with  his  own  hands? 
From  the  day  when  a  man  of  God  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  must  have  been  unpopular  at  Bethel,  and  as  the  time  passed  by,  and  the 
breach  was  widened,  passive  di^Uke  ripened  into  open  Bcom  and  hatred,  and  a  new 
prophet,  of  whose  powers  they  had  had  no  experience,  could  not  pass  by  without 
insult  and  defiance. 

The  Jews  have  a  saying,  that  in  all  the  scourgings,  plagues,  and  chastisements 
which  they  have  endured,  there  is  not  one  but  has  in  it  an  ounce  of  the  dust  of  the 
golden  calf  which  Aaron  made.  The  saving  holds  equally  good  of  the  calves 
•which  Jeroboam  made.  There  is  not  one  of  the  troubles  which  befell  both  the 
orowTi  and  the  kingdom,  not  one  of  the  bitter  sufferings  wliioh  the  ten  tribes 
endured,  bat  had  its  starting-point  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOEa 

Vera.  26 — 84. — The   Seed  of  Evil-doer».     1.  The  subject  before  in  fdrnlabei 

illustration  of  the  following  propositions,  viz. : 

I.  Wicked  abb  the  seed  of  the  wicked.  1.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this 
is  generally  true.  (1)  Jeroboam  "  made  Israel  to  sin."  Nadab  "  did  evil  in  the 
eight  of  the  Lord  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  his  sin  whereby  he 
made  Israel  to  sin."  (2)  Baasha  mm-Jered  Nadab  and  usurped  his  throne.  Then 
he  exterminated  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  In  this  he  fulfilled  the  words  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  Yet  was  it  not  out  of  zeal  for  God,  but  to  serve  his  own 
selfish  ambition.  So  under  the  same  evil  promptings  he  continued  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  (ver.  34).  And  his  son  after  him  walked  in  his  steps.  (3)  Do  we  not 
still  find  that  those  who  loyally  serve  God  are  children  or  gi-andchildren  of  godly 
persons?  "The  seed  of  the  rig]:teou8  is  blessed."  (4)  This  is  the  rule,  but  not 
without  its  exceptions ;  else  missions  to  the  heathen,  abroad  and  at  home,  would 
be  hopeless,  which,  thank  God,  they  are  not.  2.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is 
universally  true.  (1)  "Seed"  is  not  always  reckoned  according  to  the  flesh. 
"  The  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed  "  (Eom.  ix.  8 ;  see  also  the 
reasoning,  Rom.  ix.  13—18).  (2)  Thus  God  can,  out  of  the  very  stones,  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham.  Gentile  believers  in  Christ  are  such  (see  Matt.  iii.  9  ; 
Gal  iii.  26,  29).  (3)  In  this  sense  all  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel.  Descend- 
ants of  Abraham  who  follow  not  his  true  faith  and  good  works  are  not  his  seed 
(see  John  viii  37,  40 ;  Eom.  iu  28  ;  ix.  7  ;  Gal.  vi.  15).  (4)  As  the  good,  whether 
sprung  from  evil  or  good  ancestors,  are  the  seed  of  God  ;  so  are  the  wicked,  whether 
sprung  from  evil  or  good  ancestors,  the  seod  of  the  devil  (see  Gen.  iii  15  ;  John 
Tiii.  44 ;  1  John  ui.  8).  So  are  the  wicked,  without  exception,  the  seed  of  the 
wicked. 

II.  The  TftitTMPHiNO  OF  THE  WICKED  IS  8H0BT.  1.  How  brief  w OS  the  reign  of 
these  kings  I  (1)  "  The  days  which  Jeroboam  reigned  were  two  and  twenty  years" 
(ch.  xiv.  20).  But  this  was  httle  more  than  half  the  term  of  Asa's  reign  (ver.  10), 
(2)  Nadab  "reigned  over  Israel  two  years."  This  was  really  but  a  portion  of  two 
years,  for,  according  to  the  usage  of  Scripture,  a  year  entered  is  reckoned  as  if 
completed.  He  "  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  Asa,"  and 
"in  the  third  year  of  Asa"  <£d  Baasha  slay  him  (vers.  25,  28).  (8)  Baasha 
reigned  "  twenty  and  four  years,"  still  httle  more  than  half  the  time  of  Asa's  reign. 
This  son  of  David  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Judah  long  enough  to  see  eight  kings 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  viz.,  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Tilni, 
Omri,  and  Ahab,  In  these  he  witnessed  no  less  than  five  dynasties!  3.  H^w 
little  happiness  had  they  in  their  rule  /  (1)  Sin  brings  the  vexation  of  an  evil 
confioieiicu,  with  its  attendant  disquiet,  sospicion,  and  fear.     (2)  Also  the  vexatioa 
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of  an  angry  Providence.  They  that  take  the  sword  take  the  blade  with  the  haft. 
The  wars  of  these  ever-changing  dynasties  left  Httle  room  for  repose.  (8)  How 
difficult  for  men  to  learn  that  worldly  ambition  and  vexation  are  siflters ;  that 
abiding  happiness  is  found  only  in  the  ways  of  God  I 

III,  The  end  of  the  wicked  is  destruction.     1.  This  is  toritten  in  history. 

(1)  It  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  these  kings.  Jeroboam  in  person  died  upon  his 
bed,  but  in  his  family  his  light  was  extinguished  in  blood.  Baasha  in  like  manner 
died  on  his  bed,  but  in  his  family  he  too  perished  by  the  sword.  [2)  These 
examples  are  but  samples  of  history  at  large — sacred,  secular.  2.  His  also  written 
in  prophecy.     (1)  We  meet  with  it  in  the  alternatives  to  the  conditions  of  salvation. 

(2)  This  destruction  follows  the  spirit  into  the  invisible  world,  and  is  a  "  much 
sorer  punishment"  than  that  which  terminates  in  natural  death.  (3)  The  judg- 
ments upon  the  wicked  recorded  in  history  are  but  figm-es  of  the  more  terrible  doom 
threatened  in  prophecy. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  25 — 34. — OoA^s  threatenings  find  at  last  a  complete  fulfilment.  I.  Thb 
LAST  STEP  IN  A  CAREER  OF  REBELLION  AND  FOLLY.  Nadab  might  have  been 
warned.  His  way  to  the  throne  was  opened  up  by  God's  judgment  in  the  removal 
of  Abijah.  He  must  have  heard  of  the  Divine  threatenings;  he  might  have  seen 
the  evil  results  of  his  father's  sin.  But  in  the  face  of  all  these  things  he 
adopted  the  sinful  policy  of  his  father.  1.  "He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.'* 
His  heai-t  and  life  were  estranged  from  God  and  righteousness.  Tins  is  the  ex- 
planation of  all  that  follows.  Contempt  of  the  claims  of  revelation,  and  rebellion 
against  God  are  but  the  revelation  to  men  of  a  heart  and  life  which  have  ah-eady 
grieved  and  provoked  God.  2.  He  continued  in  a  path  already  dark  with  ths 
frown  of  God :  •'  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father."  The  son  who  continues 
in  his  father's  sin  may  incur  thereby  a  deeper  guilt  than  his.  The  iniquity  of  it 
may  not  have  been  at  first  so  fully  manifested.  It  might  have  been  considered  and 
abandoned  in  the  shadow  of  the  father's  death.  As  the  ages  roll  on  sins  ^manifest 
themselves,  and  the  nation  which  will  not  turn  fi-om  them  seals  itself  for 
destruction.  Are  there  sins  with  us  the  evil  of  which  we  know  to-day  as  we  did 
not  know  before  ?  Then  the  guilt  of  their  retention  is  greater  than  that  of  their 
first  commission.  3.  He  resolutely  ptirsued  a  path  which  meant  destruction,  not 
for  himself  only,  but  for  an  entire  people :  "  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin."  It  was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  rob  God  of  His  chosen 
people,  and  them  of  Him,  in  order  that  the  house  of  Jeroboam  might  reign  in 
■afety.     The  terrible  selfishness  and  the  murderou  ^  heart  of  sin  1 

II.  The  judgment.  1.  He  was  smitten  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  The  host 
of  his  warriors  could  not  save  him.  There  is  no  place  where  God's  hand  cannot 
reach  us.  2.  He  was  slain,  not  by  the  Philistines,  hut  by  one  of  his  own  servants. 
Treaclieiy  and  rebellion  were  visited  with  fitting  punishment.  The  strict  justice  of 
the  Divine  vengeance.  Hia  jnCl^raents  are  repayments  :  "  I  will  repay."  3.  The 
Divine  threatening  literally  fulfilled  {yev.  29).  God's  words  against  sin  are  not 
lightly  spoken.  The  end  is  hid  from  us,  but  His  eye  is  resting,  while  He  speaks, 
upon  the  woe. — J.  U. 

Ch.  XV.  83 — xvi.  7. — Unrighteous  Zeal.  I.  Smiters  of  the  sinful  are  not  neces- 
sarily RIGHTEOUS  (ph.  XV.  33,  44).  1.  Baasha' s  crime.  Behind  the  slaughter  of  his 
master  and  his  master's  house  lay  the  threatening  of  God.  The  Divine  decree 
seemed  to  legaUze  the  crime.  But  God's  command  did  not  come  to  him,,  nor  was 
he  moved  by  righteous  indignation  against  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  He 
served  his  own  passions,  and  it  was  sin  to  him  before  God,  "  because  he  killed  him.** 
The  iniquity  of  those  who  rush  in  to  smite  wrong  and  hypocritically  veil  their  hatred 
and  spite  and  greed  under  the  plea  of  zeal  for  God  and  righteousness  (Kom.  ii.  1). 
2.  His  evil  life.  "He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  State  reforms  are  im- 
possible for  men  whose  own  heart  refuses  God's  yoke.  Our  work  can  never  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  our  life.  There  is  also  a  spiritual  law  of  gravitation :  the 
streams  of  our  influence  can  only  flow  downward.     8.  His  hurtful  reign.     He 
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"  wallied  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam."  &c.  He  may  have  condemned  Jeroboam's  sin 
in  regard  to  the  calves,  &c. ;  but  when  begirt  with  the  same  state  exigencies  he 
continued  the  course  he  himself  had  puuished  with  death.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
the  sins  of  others.  God  has  nobler  work  for  ns :  it  is,  when  surrounded  by  their 
temptations  to  triumph  over  them,  and  to  serve  not  by  words  only  but  by  deeds. 

II.  God's  message  to  Baasha  (ch.  xvi.  1 — 7).  1.  His  exaltation  was  of  God. 
"  I  exalted  thee  out  of  the  dust."  The  throne  was  not  secured  by  his  wickedness. 
The  Lord  had  stilled  opposition  and  given  lum  success.  2.  It  was  great  and 
unloolfed  for.  His  tribe  had  no  claim  to  the  throne,  and  his  own  place  among  hi9 
people  was  a  mean  one.  But  God  had,  step  by  step,  advanced  him,  and  was  now 
enabling  htm  to  reign  in  peace.  The  Lord's  help  is  not  withheld  from  those  who 
do  not  know  and  do  not  serve  Him.  "  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  His  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance?  "  (Eom.  ii.  4.)  3.  The  return  made  to  God.  He  had  changed 
nothing.  Israel  was  still  being  led  down  the  path  of  darkness  and  judgment,  "  to 
provoke  Me  to  anger  with  their  sins."  Every  higher  interest  was  sacrihced  to  the 
pohcy  of  keeping  the  ten  tribes  separated  from  the  other  two.  Statesmen  out  of 
office  condemn  that  which,  when  in  office,  they  are  afi*aid  to  change.  And  how 
many  are  there  who  are  neglecting  the  trusts  God  has  committed  to  them.  Once 
they  said,  "If  we  had  only  place  or  wealth,  &c.,  God  would  be  served  and  men  blessed." 
These  have  been  given  and  what  has  been  done?  Has  the  vow  been  performed? 
4.  Baash'i's  punishment  worse  than  Jeroboam's.  "  I  will  take  away  the  posterity 
of  Baasha  arid  the  posterity  of  his  house"  (see  ver.  11,  "  Neither  of  his  kindred  nor 
of  his  friends").  The  Divine  justice  is  shown  in  the  differing  penalties  of  sin. — 
J.  U. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Jehu's  Prophecy.  Jehn  was  a  prophet  and  the  son  of  a  prophet.  Of 
his  father  Hanani  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 10,  where  it  is  recorded  to  his 
honom-  that  he  suffered  imprisormaent  for  tlie  fideUty  of  his  testimony  against  Asa. 
This  son  was  worthy  of  such  a  father.  His  testimony  before  Baasha,  a  man  of 
desperate  resolution  and  unscrupidous  irreligion,  was  admirably  courageous.  We 
hear  of  him  again  after  an  interval  of  forty  years  (see  2  Chron.  xix.  2;  xx.  34).  In 
his  prophecy  here — 

I.  He  recites  the  crimes  of  Baasha.  These  were — 1.  That  he  '•  ivaUced  in  the 
way  of  Jerohoam.''^  This  implies  (1)  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  like  ambition. 
An  ambition  to  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  men — to  be  a  king.  (See  ch.  xi.  37.)  (2) 
That  to  compass  this  he  resorted  to  imsci-upnlous  measures.  He  rebeUed  against 
his  king.  He  rebelled  against  his  God.  2.  That  he  made  the  people  of  the  Lord 
to  sin.  (1)  To  make  any  people,  or  pei-son,  to  sin  is  a  great  crime.  And  who  can 
sin  only  to  himself  ?  Directly  or  indu-ectly  sin  mi;st  exert  an  influence  beyond. 
(2)  To  make  God's  covenanted  people  to  sin  is  a  higher  crime.  The  oath  upon 
them  is  violated.  The  salt  of  the  earth,  too,  loses  its  savour,  and  the  world  is  left 
to  putrefy.  (3)  To  make  God's  people  to  sin,  not  as  by  accident,  but  of  set  pur- 
pose, is  the  highest  crime.  This  Baasha  did  in  upholding  Jeroboam's  calves — the 
"  work  "  of  men's  "  hands  *  (ver.  7).  He  did  this  fearing,  as  Jeroboam  had  feared, 
that  if  the  people  went  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  they  might  repent  of  their  rebellion 
against  the  house  of  David.  For  the  same  reason  Baasha  opposed  the  reformation 
under  Asa,  and  to  this  end  ret  about  the  building  of  Ramah  (see  2  Chron.. xvi.  1). 
8.  That  he  thereby  provohed  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against  them,.  (1)  This  ex- 
pressed it.^elf  in  the  incessant  wars  by  which  they  were  shaken  "  as  a  reed  is  shaken 
in  the  water  "  (ch.  xiv.  15).  (2)  This  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Baasha.  Hie  house  iM 
implicated  with  him.  Jehu,  therefore,  had  a  message  also  to  his  house  (ver.  7). 
4.  And  because  he  hilled  Jeroboam,.  (1)  This,  however,  he  did  not,  in  person. 
Jeroboam  died  on  his  bed  (ch.  xiv.  "20).  (2)  But,  in  his  house,  he  slew  him  (ch. 
XV.  27 — 29).  A  man  lives  in  his  posterity;  when  his  posterity  are  destroyed  or 
exterminated,  he  is  extinct.  (8)  Perhaps  the  words  "  because  he  killed  hivV  might 
be  fairly  rendered  "  because  he  killed  it,'l  viz.,  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  This  auy- 
>>ow  is  the  meaning  (see  ch.  xv.  27.  29).     The  notion  that  he  killed  Jehu  is  incon- 
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BiBtent  with  the  records  of  history,  which  hring  Jehn  npon  the  scene  again  in  ih* 

days  of  Jehoshaphat. 

II.  He  utters  the  judgments  op  the  Lord.  1.  The  posterity  of  Baaaha  too* 
to  he  taken  away.  (1)  His  own.  He  was  to  have  no  male  representative.  (2) 
That  of  his  house.  His  female  as  well  as  male  issue  was  to  be  destroyed.  He  was 
to  be  utterly  rooted  out  2.  History  repeats  itself.  (1)  It  does  this  because  crime 
must  provoke  appropriate  punishment.  God  recognizes  the  lex  talionis — eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth.  (2)  The  house  of  Baasha  being  like  to  that  of  Jeroboam,  the 
doom  is  similar.  As  Baasha  executed  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  another  aspirant  to  royalty  is  to  execute  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  house  of  Baasha.  Note  8.  There  cure  posthumous  pjinishmentt.  (1) 
Baasha  was  as  great  a  criminal  as  any  of  his  house,  yet  he  came  to  his  grave  in 
peace  and  honour.  He  died  on  his  bed  and  was  buried  in  state.  Must  there  not  be 
a  future  reckoning  and  retribution  ?  (2)  Baasha  is  punished  in  the  extermination 
of  his  house.  But  this  judgment  came  upon  him  after  his  decease.  How  could 
that  affect  hiin  unless  there  be  a  future  state?  (3)  The  same  inference  follows 
from  the  judgment  upon  the  bodies  of  his  posterity  after  their  decease.  "What 
matter  would  it  be  to  him  or  them  to  have  their  bodies  eaten  by  dogs  or  by  vultujes 
when  the  life  was  gone,  unless  the  spirits  survived  ?  (4)  How  such  things  react 
upon  the  disembodied  spirit  is  a  mystery.  "  There  are  many  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  that  do  not  enter  into  our  philosophy." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8 — 14. —  The  House  of  Baasha.    The  character  of  Baasha  is  drawn  in  th« 

paragraphs  immediately  preceding,  which  also  contaia  an  accoimt  of  his  end, 
which  was  better  than  he  deserved,  and  suggests  the  reality  of  a  future  retriVnition. 
His  family  so  fully  followed  in  his  steps  that  we  have  no  mention  of  an  Abijah 
amongst  them,  "in  whom  was  found  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  "  (see  ch.  xiv.  13).  The  judgment  of  God  upon  this  wicked  house  is  written 
in  the  words  before  us.     We  have  to  reflect  upon — 

I.  The  depravity  of  the  house  op  Baasha.  1.  The  prophecy  of  Jehu  came  to 
them  as  a  warning.  (1)  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  class  of  prophecies.  The 
threatenings  of  God,  Uke  His  promises,  are  conditional.  So,  had  they  repented, 
the  judgments  denounced  would  have  been  removed  or  moderated.  (2)  Of  this 
principle  the  Scriptures  fiurnish  many  illustrations.  Take,  e.g.,  tne  argument  of 
Abraham's  prayer  for  Sodom  and  its  success  (Gen.  xviii.  23 — 32).  See  the  effect 
of  the  contrition  of  Ahab  (ch.  xxi.  27 — 29).  How  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon 
Nineveh  was  averted  through  their  hvuniliation  before  God  (Jonah  hi.,  iv.).  (3)  This 
prophecy,  therefore,  came  in  mercy,  as  a  respite,  to  give  space  for  repentance. 
Else  judgment  might  have  fallen  without  remonstrance,  as  it  did  in  the  issue.  By 
timely  repentance  and  reformation  let  us  seek  to  avert  all  threatened  judgments. 
2.  But  here  was  no  repentance.  (1)  Elah  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  father.  He 
followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  Their  idolatries  are  called  "  vanities."  The  gods 
they  worshipped  could  neither  profit  nor  help  them.  "  Happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord."  Miserable,  those  whose  gods  are  vanities!  (2)  Moreover,  Elah 
abandoned  himself  to  sensuality.  See  hiin  in  Tirzah,  a  palace  beautifully  situated 
(Cant.  vi.  4),  where  he  might  have  found  innocent  and  rational  enjoyment.  But 
there  he  is  in  the  apartments  of  Arza,  his  m,ajor  domo,  drunk  !  What  a  condition 
for  a  king  1  (3)  What  a  condition  for  a  nation,  to  be  ruled  by  such  a  king  I  The 
Ephrathites  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  revolution.  They  did  not  improve  upon 
the  house  of  David.  Eevolutionists  have  generally  found  their  dreams  of  a  political 
Paradise  illusory.  (4)  The  wisdom  of  Christians  would  be  to  make  the  best  of  the 
political  system  they  may  inherit,  and  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Icingdi^m 
of  Christ.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Paul's  exhortations,  even  when  such  a  monster  as 
Nero  ruled  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (see  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2 ;  Tit.  iii.  1 ; 
also  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  17).  •  _ 

II.  The  instruments  op  the  judgments  op  God.  1.  The  wicked  follow  their 
own  devices.  (Ij  Zimri  had  an  ambition  to  reign.  Such  an  ambition  is  not  un- 
oommon.     Few  can  ascend  the  throne  of  a  kingdom.     But  there  are  tyrants  on  the 
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magisterial  bench,  in  the  fectory,  in  the  shop,  in  the  mansion,  in  the  eollege.  (2) 
Zimri  had  also  a  desperate  resolution  to  bend  ciicnmstances  to  his  object.  His 
raak  as  a  cavalry  officer,  commanding  half  the  chariots  of  Elah,  gave  him  access  to 
the  palace.  There,  finding  his  lord  helplessly  drunk,  he  sacrificed  gratitude  and 
duty,  and  struck  the  fatal  blow.  What  a  warning  to  drunkards  I  Death  is  especially 
terrible  when  it  surprises  the  sinner  in  his  sin  (see  Luke  xxi.  34).  (3)  With  infernal 
promptitude  Zimri  proceeded  to  slaughter  the  whole  of  the  seed  royaL  In  the 
massacre  he  involved  also  the  "  kinsfolk  and  friends,"  so  as  to  leave  no  rival  to 
contest  the  throne.  (4)  But  how  little  did  he  dream,  after  wading  through  this  sea 
of  blood,  that  his  reign  should  be  limited  to  a  single  week  I  How  disproportionate 
was  the  end  to  the  means  I  If  men  could  duly  estimate  the  end,  how  it  would  lead 
them  to  hesitate  over  the  emplojrmeut  of  the  means  1  2.  But  the  providence  of 
God  is  over  all.  (1)  God  foresaw  everything.  This  is  evident  in  the  word  of 
prophecy.  And  He  so  controlled  the  actors  that  the  results  answered  the  ends  of 
justice.  This  also  is  evident  in  the  same  word.  (2)  But  this  did  not  excuse  the 
wickedness  of  the  executioners.  God  allows  the  wicked  to  punish  each  other  for 
Him.  So  makes  He  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  (see  2  Kings  ix.  31).  (3) 
He  has  better  work  for  His  saints.  To  bless  is  more  congenial  to  them  than  to 
destroy.  The  ambition  of  the  spiritual  is  too  noble  to  be  satisfied  with  an  earthly 
crown,  or  to  pay  its  price. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8 — 20. — A  Divine  judgment  and  its  instrument.  I.  Thb  judgment.  1.  It 
was  delayed  in  God's  long-suffering.  Baaslia  had  reigned  nearly  twenty-four 
years ;  Elah  nearly  two.  The  Lord  is  swift  to  bless  but  slow  to  strike.  He  has  no 
dehght  in  a  sinner's  death.  Do  we  remember  that  God's  long-suilering  to-day  is 
not  forgetfulness  or  indifference,  but  the  restraining  of  infinite  love  ?  2.  It  came 
upon  him  in  his  sin.  The  army  was  in  the  field,  but  he  was  not  there.  He  was 
deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty  and  honour.  He  had  lost  his  self-respect ;  he  "  was 
drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  house  "  of  his  chamberlain.  And  now  in  a  moment 
pleasure  was  swallowed  up  in  terror,  the  misused  life  in  death.  The  suddenness 
of  God's  judgments  :  "  at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,"  &c.  3.  Its  extent.  It  was 
not  less  than  was  predicted.  His  kindred  and  his  fricnids  were  cut  off  and  their 
offspring  (ver.  11).  Every  word  was  fullilled.  God's  threatenincrs  are  not  exaggera- 
tions meant  to  frighten  us  away  from  sin;  tJiey  are  descriptions.  God's  eye  is 
resting  on  the  woe  which  is  hid  from  us,  and  His  words  are  those  of  perfect  truth 
and  tenderest  love. 

XL  The  iNSTBtJMENT.  1.  Zimri  was  his  servant.  He  had  trusted  and  advanced 
him.  Again  we  notice  how  inorratitude  and  rebellion  against  God  are  repaid  in 
kind.  If  there  be  no  love  and  truth  toward  God  in  us,  let  us  not  be  surprised  if  we 
find  these  wanting  in  others  toward  us.  2.  Th(jugh  his  deed  fulfilled  God's  word, 
it  was  not  of  God :  "he  sinned  in  doing  e\  i  the  sight  of  the  Lord;"  it  was 

"  treason  that  he  wrought."  That  which  pun.slics  evil  may  itself  be  sin.  God's 
shield  was  withdrawn  from  around  the  house  o.  Baasba,  and  an  ambitious,  cruel 
heart  was  allowed  to  work  its  will  upon  them.  It  is  no  justification  of  our  act  that 
the  nation  or  persons  against  whom  it  is  done  were  wicked  and  deserved  their  fate; 
the  question  remains.  Were  we  righteous  in  inflicting  it  ?  3.  The  scourge  was  soon 
broken  and  cast  away.  He  reigned  but  seven  days.  In  slaying  the  king  he  was 
but  ending  his  own  life  ;  in  entering  the  palace  gained  by  blood,  he  was  laying  him- 
self upon  his  funeral  pyre.  The  cup  we  covet  may  be  a  cup  of  death.  Take  God's 
way,  and  bide  God's  time :  He  will  give  that  which  is  good. — J.  U. 

Vers.  15 — 22. — The  Kingdom  of  Men.  Though  "  tlie  Most  High  raleth  in  th* 
kingdom  of  men,"  yet  is  He  not  responsible  for  the  principles  by  which  such 
kingdoms  are  actuated.  For  these  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  which  shall 
obtain  in  the  "  kingdom  of  God."  In  the  kingdom  of  men  as  represented  in  the 
•pecimen  before  us  we  encounter — 

I.  Folly.  1.  True  religion  is  pure-wisdom.  (1)  It  is  the  •' wisdom  of  God" 
fevealed — outwardly,  in  His  word — inwardly,  by  being  written  by  His  Spirit  in 
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the  heart.  (2)  To  encourage  this  is  man's  highest  wisdom.  Godliness  has  promis* 
of  this  life — of  that  to  come.  2.  False  religion  is  supreme  folly.  (1)  It  is  in  some 
respects  even  worse  than  no  religion.  It  is  more  than  a  negation  in  respect  to 
truth ;  it  is  pertinacious  antagonism  to  truth.  (2)  It  is  folly  in  relation  to  the 
highest  interests  of  man.  It  demoralizes  in  the  proportion  of  its  ascendancy.  It 
forfeits  the  heaven  it  professes  to  seek.  It  aggravates  the  hell  it  professes  to  avoid. 
(3)  It  expresses  itself  in  vanity.  What  more  vain  than  the  idols  of  tlie  heathen  ? 
The  very  forms  of  those  idols  evince  the  monstrosity  of  foUy.  Witness  a  monkey 
or  an  onion  for  a  God ;  a  fish  with  a  man's  head  ;  a  satyr  ;  a  gi-iffin  1  (see  Dent,  zxxii. 
21  ;  Isa.  xH.  29.)     8.  Of  such  folly  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  flagrantly  guilty. 

(1)  The  calves  with  which  they  so  deeply  sinned  were  introduced  by  the  kingcraft 
of  Jeroboam.  (2)  They  are  maintained  by  the  kingcraft  of  all  his  successors,  of 
whatever  dynasty.  Even  Zimri,  who  only  reigned  seven  days,  and  in  those  days 
was  occupied  in  exterminating  the  house  of  Baasha,  yet  found  time  to  pronounce 
himself  in  their  favour.  (3)  What  a  substitute  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  who 
brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  I 

II.  Kestlessness.  1.  Witnessed  in  frequent  dynastic  changes.  (1)  The  honse 
of  Jeroboam  lasted  twenty-four  years.  This  gave  place  to  that  of  Baasha,  which 
lasted  twenty-six.  Zimri  wore  the  crown  seven  days.  Then  came  a  four  years' 
struggle  for  it  between  Omri  and  Tibni.  At  length  "  Tibni  died  and  Omri  reigned." 
2.  These  changes  represented  strong  passions.  (1)  There  was  the  impatience  of 
the  rule  of  the  house  of  David  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  in  favour  of  Jeroboam. 
Yet  so  little  did  they  benefit  by  the  change,  that  when  Baasha  destroyed  that  house 
they  accepted,  without  a  murmur,  the  rule  of  the  regicide.  (2)  But  when  Zimri  treated 
the  house  of  Baasha  as  Baasha  had  treated  that  of  Jeroboam,  they  did  not  accept 
the  second  regicide.  They  now  evinced  some  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  it  was 
ft  wayward  sense.  There  was  no  inquiry  after  the  will  of  God.  The  army  set  up 
Omri,  their  general ;  but  the  civihans,  apparently,  chose  Tibni.  Here  was  a  con- 
fusion which  lasted  until  the  death  of  one  competitor.  8.  These  commotions  were 
tanguina/ry.     (1)  The  division  of  the  nation  into  two  kingdoms  induced  civil  war. 

(2)  Civil  war  also  attended  the  treason  of  Zimri.  For  the  army  was  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon  when  the  news  of  this  treason  reached  them,  which  deter- 
mined them  to  raise  the  siege  and  invest  Tirzah  instead.  The  capture  of  Tuzah  was 
not  unbloody.  A  desperate  character  like  Zimri  would  not  tamely  yield,  when, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Omri,  he  burnt  the  palace  over  his  head  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  (3)  The  competition  for  the  crown  between  Omri  and  Tibni 
protracted  the  civil  war  four  years.  Omri  is  not  said  to  have  resigned  until  the  "  thirty- 
first  year  of  Asa,  whereas  Zimri's  treason  occurred  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Asa," 
upon  which  Omri  was  cliosen  by  the  army.  (Compare  vers.  16  and  23.)  The 
difference  here  is  about  four  years. 

III.  Crime.  1.  Foremost  under  this  head  is  idolatry.  (1)  We  mentioned  this 
under  the  head  of  "  folly,"  but  it  is  not  thereby  removed  from  the  category  of 
"  crime."  Idolatry  is  the  grossest  and  most  direct  insult  to  the  hving  God.  (2) 
Hence  no  crime  is  in  Scripture  more  heavily  denounced  and  more  signally  obnoxious 
to  punishment.  2.  Next  comes  the  capital  crime  of  murder.  (1)  As  idolatry  is 
the  highest  affl-ont  to  God,  so  is  murder  the  greatest  ofifence  against  man.  (2)  The 
crown  of  Israel  was  deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of  murder — with  that  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam;  with  that  of  the  house  of  Baasha.  (3)  Suicide  also  disgraced 
these  violent  times.  And  the  note  is  significant  that  in  his  suicide  Zimri  perished 
"  for  his  sins  which  he  sinned  in  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  walking  in 
the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  which  he  did  to  make  Israel  to  sin  "  (vers. 
18,  19).     Note  :  Men  vrith  their  own  hands  may  punish  their  sin. 

What  a  contrast  is  the  kingdom  of  God  I  Its  principles  are  peace,  righteousness 
and  joy.  Of  this  those  have  the  earnest  who  in  heart  accept  Jesus  as  their 
Melcliisedec. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  21 — 34. — Change  toithout  improvement.  I.  Omhi's  indebtednbss  to 
DiviNB  GOODNESS    1.  S.is  success  against  Zimri  (vers.  16 — 26).    The  traitor  fell 
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before  him  almost  without  a  struggle.  2.  Against  Tihni.  Israel  was  equnlly 
divided,  yet  bis  life  was  preserved  and  the  kingdom  given  to  him.  Men  pass 
up  to  place  and  means  and  influence  through  a  pathway  which,  if  it  is  only  looked 
back  upon  and  considered,  is  fall  of  power  to  touch  the  heart  and  bow  it  under 
the  will  of  God.  Do  we  read  the  story  of  our  past,  and  let  it  touch  ub  with  the  tale 
of  God's  mai-vellous  mercy  ? 

II.  His  sin.  1.  His  Ivirdnesa  of  heart.  Not  only  was  he  bUnd  to  God's  mercy. 
He  passed  up  unawed  throuf^h  the  midst  of  the  terriblest  judgments  and  the  most 
marked  fulfilment  of  God's  threatenings.  Neither  the  goodness  nor  the  severity  of 
God  was  allowed  to  touch  him.  2.  He  "  did  worse  than  all  that  were  before  him." 
He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  worldly  wisdom.  Both  were  bent  to  strengthen  his 
power.  He  went  furtlier  than  Jeroboam,  who  seduced  Israel,  for  he  seems  to  have 
compelled  them  (see  the  mention  of  Omri's  statutes,  Micah  vi  16)  to  sacrifice 
before  the  calves.  Great  talents,  if  joined  to  a  selfish,  hardened  heart,  only  carry 
men  further  away  from  God. 

III.  His  sin's  fruit  (vers.  29 — 34).  1.  In  his  son's  character  and  reign.  (1) 
"  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  above  all  that  were  before  him."  (2)  It  waa 
possible  only  to  an  Ahab  to  set  Jezebel — the  great  enemy  of  God  and  His  people— 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  (3)  It  was  not  enough  to  worship  the  calves  of  Bethel 
and  Dan.  He  must  turn  wholly  away  from  the  God  of  Israel  and  worship  Baal. 
2.  In  the  people's  contempt  of  Jehovah.  Hiel's  act  was  done  in  the  face  of  Israel, 
yet  it  was  not  forbidden ;  its  commission  awakened  no  fear.  The  man  was  left 
childless,  yet  judgments  so  harrowing  and  fulfilments  of  prophecy  so  marked  had 
no  effect  iipon  his  own  soul.  The  legislation  that  blots  out  God's  ordinances 
delivers  a  people  over  to  darkness  and  judgment. — J.  U. 

Vers.  23—28. — Omri's  Eeign.  After  a  four  years'  contest  with  Tibni,  the  eon  of 
Ginath,  for  the  crown  of  Israel,  the  followers  of  Omri  prevailed  over  the  adherents 
of  his  rival  The  issue,  then,  was  that  "  Tibni  died  and  Omri  reigned."  Whether 
Tibni  died  in  battle,  or  whether,  when  his  followers  were  overcome,  he  was  taken 
and  put  to  death,  is  not  written ;  but  the  record  illustrates  how  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  the  fall  of  one  makes  way  for  the  i-ise  of  another.  Let  us 
now  view  this  new  monarch — 

L  In  his  palaces.  1.  '' Six  yea/rs  reigned  he  in  Tirzah."  (1)  This  was  once  » 
lovely  palace.  Beautiful  for  its  situation  like  Jerusalem  (Cant.  vi.  4),  and  beautified 
during  the  reign  in  it  of  all  the  earlier  kings  of  Israel.  For  it  was  the  third  and 
Ust  palace  built  by  Jeroboam,  the  first  of  these  kings,  to  which  he  removed  from 
his  palace  at  Penuel.  (2)  But  it  was  now  damaged  by  fire.  When  Zimii  shut 
himself  up  in  it  as  his  defences  were  driven  in  by  the  forces  of  Omri  in  the  siege  of 
the  city,  he  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  in  the  conflagration.  Thus  in  a  moment  the 
labour  of  years  was  demolished.  Destruction  is  easier  than  construction.  This 
principle  also  holds  in  morals.  (3)  Still  for  six  years  Omri  held  liis  court  in  this 
eity.  Whether  he  occupied  a  portion  of  the  palace  which  escaped  the  flames,  or 
resided  temporarily  elsewhere  in  the  city,  is  not  revealed.  The  omissions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  instructive.  Things  of  minor  importance  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert 
attention  from  momentous  things.  2.  Six  years  he  reigned  in  Samaria,.  (1)  The 
origin  of  this  new  capital  is  here  recorded  (ver.  24).  Seven  hundred  pounds  of 
our  money  seems  a  small  price  for  a  hiU  considerable  enough  to  be  the  site  for 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  (Compare  1  Chron.  xxi.  25:  600  shekels  of  gold= 
^1,095.)  Perhaps  Shemei  was  animated  by  pubho  spuit  when  he  dispob-  li  of 
his  hill  for  so  trifling  a  sum.  Perhaps  he  did  so  to  perpetuate  his  name.  His 
motive  is  withheld  from  us.  Herein  also  is  instruction.  We  are  not  judges  of  the 
motives  of  our  fellows.  God  surveys  the  motives  of  all  hearts.  (2)  Henceforth 
Samaria  figures  prominently  in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
middle  portion  of  Canaan.  Tirzah,  Penuel,  Shechem,  are  henceforth  little  heard 
oL  Men  give  importance  to  places  rather  than  places  to  men.  The  importance 
even  of  heaven  will  be  rather  that  of  ij«  inhabitants  than  of  its  situation.  Learn 
the  paramoimt  value  of  spiritual  qualities. 


OB.  XVI.  29—84.] 
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II.  At  the  aJjTASl.  1.  "  He  walked  in  all  the  way»  of  Jeroboam."  (1)  Thii 
means  that  lie  encouraged  the  worship  of  the  calves,  if  not  that  he  even  appeared 
ftt  the  altar  as  high  priest  (see  chs.  xii.  33 ;  xiii.  1).  (2)  It  means  further  that  he 
was  moved  by  the  same  state  policy.  He  desired  to  keep  his  people  from  Jeru- 
salem lest  they  should  repent  of  their  revolution  from  the  house  of  David.  (3) 
Note  :  Satan  has  his  opportunities.  While  the  pride  of  Israel  smarted  under'  the 
insolence  of  Rehoboam,  Jeroboam  could  impose  his  calves  upon  them.  Had  he 
missed  that  oppoi-tuuity,  it  might  have  been  impossible  afterwards  to  have  effected 
his  purpose.  Orm-i  could  not  have  done  it.  We  should  be  wise  as  serpents,  viz., 
in  avoiding  the  snare  of  the  devil,  in  availing  ourselves  of  our  opportunities  for 
good.  2.  He  "  did  worse  than  all  that  were  before  him.'^  (1)  He  "  miade  Israel 
to  sin"  as  Jeroboam  did,  persuading  them  to  halt  at  Bethel  or  visit  Dan,  for  that 
Jerusalem  was  too  far  from  them.  Persuading  them  also  that  his  calves  were 
images  of  the  true  God  (see  ch.  xii.  28).  (2)  He  bound  them  by  statute  to 
worship  the  calves  (compare  Micah  vi.  16).  In  this  he  went  farther  than  Raasha, 
who  had  set  about  biuldlng  Kamah  to  prevent  the  people  from  going  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xvi  1). 

III.  In  his  exit.  1.  He  "  was  buried."  (1)  He  had  a  state  funeral.  Money 
miglit  procure  that.  .  He  left  a  son  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  who  would  pay 
this  public  respect  to  his  remains.  (2)  How  variously  is  the  same  subject  viewed 
by  men  in  the  flesh,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sphitual  world  1  The  funeral 
of  the  corpse  is  the  event  upon  earth  ;  the  destiny  of  the  spirit  is  the  event  yonder. 
2.  He  ''slept  with  his  fathers."  (1)  Tliis  expression  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
buried  with  them  in  their  sepulchre,  for  Omri  was  buried  in  Samaria,  a  crty  which 
had  no  existence  in  the  days  of  his  fathers.  Of  Baasha  also  it  is  said  that  he 
"slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Tirzah  "  (ver.  6),  though  thfere  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  his  fathers  were  buried  in  Tirzah.  (2)  It  seems  to  import 
that  he  died  upon  his  bed,  as  the  generality  of  mankind  finish  their  course.  This 
expression  does  not  appear  to  be  used  when  any  die  by  the  hand  of  violence  as  a 
judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  their  sin.  (3)  Yet  a  violent  death  was  desei-ved  by 
Omri,  as  it  was  also  by  Baasha  and  Jeroboam,  who,  hke  him,  came  peacefully  to 
the  grave.  They  laid  up  sin  for  their  posterity  (see  Job  xxi.  19).  But  are  they 
thus  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their  own  iuii^uity?  Surely  there  must  be  m 
"judgment  to  oome  I  " — J.  A.  M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVI.  29—84. 

Thb  Reign  of  Auab. — With  the  acces- 
don  of  Abab  a  new  main  section  of  our 
history  begins — the  section  which  has  its 
close  in  the  destruction  of  the  honso  of 
Omii  by  Jehu,  as  related  in  2  Kings  x. 
And  this  reigu  is  recorded  at  unusual  length ; 
in  fact,  it  occupies  nearly  all  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  this  volume,  whereas  the 
reigns  of  preceiling  kings  have  in  several  in- 
stances been  dismissed  in  a  few  verses.  It 
owes  this  distinction  to  the  ministry  of  the 
great  prophet  Elijah  by  which  it  was  marked, 
and,  indeed,  was  profoundly  influenced;  but 
this  ministry,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
necessitated  by  the  critical  circumstances  of 
the  time.  It  may  be  that  "  every  age  thinks 
itself  a  crisis."  but  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that 


this  was  one  of  the  veritable  tnming-pointe 

of  Jewish  history.  One  of  t!io  real  "  decisive 
battles  of  the  world" — that  between  the 
Lord  and  Baal — was  then  fought  out.  No 
wonder  that  otu:  historian  felt  constrained  to 
chronicle  at  length  the  transactions  of  a 
reign  so  pregnant  both  with  good  and  evil 
for  the  people  of  the  Lord  ahd  for  the  faith 
with  which  they  had  been  put  in  trust.  In- 
deed, the  same  guiding  principle  which  led 
him  to  devote  so  many  of  his  pages  to  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  when  the  theocratic  king- 
dom was  at  its  highest,  impelled  him  to 
linger  over  the  reign  of  Ahab  when  rehgion 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  secular  his- 
torian, too  often  hke  the  sim-dial  which 
"  counts  no  hours  save  those  serene,"  draws 
a  ved  over  the  time  of  his  country's  deca- 
dence, or  touches  its   misfortunes  with  a 
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light  hand.  It  is  only  in  the  inspired 
records  that  we  have  an  impartial  register 
both  of  the  gloiy  and  shame  of  a  common- 
wealth. 

Yer.  29.— And  In  the  thirty  and  eighth 
year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  [see  notes  on 
ver.  23]  began  Ahah  ["  Father's  brother." 
The  name  is  apposite.  He  was  Omri's  alter 
ego  in  impiety]  the  son  of  Omrl  to  reign 
over  Israel :  and  Ahah  the  son  of  Omrl 
reigned  over  Israel  In  Samaria  twenty  and 
two  years. 

Ver.  30.— And  Ahah  the  son  of  Omrl  [The 
repetition  is  noticeable.  It  is  possible  that 
the  preceding  verse  has  been  revised  by  a 
ehronologer.  The  LXX.  text  is  much  more 
condensed]  did  evil  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
above  all  that  were  before  him.  [The  same 
words  are  used  of  his  father  in  ver.  25.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  Ahab's 
rule  was  worse  even  than  Omri's.  The 
latt«r  had  gone  beyond  his  predecessors  in 
the  matter  of  the  calf-worship.  See  note  on 
ver.  23.  But  the  calf -worship,  however  it 
may  have  deteriorated  in  process  of  time — 
and  it  is  the  tendency  of  such  systems  to 
wax  worse  and  worse — was  nevertheless  a 
cult,  though  a  corrupt,  and  unauthorized, 
and  illicit  cultus,  of  the  one  true  God. 
Under  Ahah,  however,  positive  idolatry  was 
established  and  fostered — the  worship  of 
foreign  and  shameful  deities.] 

Ver.  31. — And  it  came  to  pass,  as  If  It  had 
been  a  light  thing  for  him  [Heb.  as  marg. 
v>as  it  a  light  thing  t  Ewald  (362  a)  explains 
this  to  mean  "  because  it  was."  But  it 
seems  better  to  understand,  "  was  it  such  a 
light  thing  .  .  .  that  he  must  netcls  also  ?  " 
<&c.]  to  walk  In  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  [i.e.,  the  sins  of  heresy  and 
Bchi.'^m] ,  that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel 
[  =  "  Without  cohabitation,"  "  chaste,"  Ge- 
senius,  who  compares  it  with  Agnes.  It  is 
hardly  thf>  original  of  Isabella]  the  daughter 
of  Ethbaal  [  =  "With  Baal."  The  (ireek 
form  '\boiia\oz  or  Ei*0a»/3aXoc,  found  in  Jos., 
Ant.  viii.  13. 1 ;  of.  Contr.  Ap.  i.  18,  suggests 

as  its  original  T"!;?  iriN  i.e.,  "with  him  is 
Baal."  In  either  case  the  name  well  be- 
came him,  for,  according  to  Menander  (aptid 
Jos.  I.e.),  he  was  the  priest  of  Astarte,  who 
gained  for  himself  the  throne  of  the  Zido- 
nians  by  the  assassination  of  Phelea.  He  is 
further  said  to  have  reigned  tliirty-two  years, 
and  to  have  Hved  sixty-eight  years.  He 
would  tberefore  be  thirty-six  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  (Keil)  he  was  the  brother  of 
rheles.  Pheles,  however,  was  certainly  a 
fratricide.  (Bawlinson  reminds  ns  that 
Jezebel  was  great-aunt  to  Pygmahon    and 


Dido.)  This  statement  helps  to  explain 
Jezebel's  fierce  and  sanguinary  chiiracter, 
and  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  her  great 
devotion  to  the  gods  of  her  country,  and  for 
her  determined  efforts  to  establish  their 
impure  rites  in  her  husband's  kingdom.  It 
was  only  what  one  would  expect  from  the 
child  of  such  a  parent]  king  of  the  Zidonlana 
[This  alliance,  it  is  extremely  probable,  was 
made  for  purely  political  reasons,  as  a 
counterpoise  against  the  active,  ambitious, 
and  encroaching  power  which  had  arisen  in 
Damascene  Syria.  The  army  which  had 
already  humbled  Omri  (ch.  xx.  34)  could 
not  fan  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  Tyre] , 
and  went  and  served  Baal  [Heb.  the  Baal, 
i.e.,  the  lord  or  master  ;  cf.  6  Kvptoc.  The 
name  appears  among  the  Babylonians  as 
Bel  (Isa.  xlvi,  1) — Greek  jS^Xof.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  word  in  different  compound 
names,  and  in  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
as  showing  how  widespread  must  have  been 
his  worship  at  an  earUer  age.  We  are  also 
famiUar  with  the  word  in  the  names  Hanni- 
bal,  Hasdruftai,  &c.  Baal  was  the  supreme 
male  god  of  the  Canaanitish  races,  as  Ash- 
toreth  was  their  great  female  divinity.  The 
former  was  regarded,  not  only  as  the  pos- 
sessor, but  as  the  generator,  of  all],  and 
worshipped  him. 

Ver.  32. — And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for 
Baal  In  [Heb.  omits  in;  cf.  ch.  xv.  15,  &c.] 
the  house  of  Baal  [A  temple,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  of  considerable  splendour.  Jezebel 
wuuld  not  be  satisfied  with  less] ,  which  he 
had  built  In  Samaria  [According  to  2  Kings 
iii.  2,  X.  27,  he  also  raised  a  pillar  (A.  V. 
image)  in  the  house  of  Baal.  We  learn 
from  Dius  and  Menander  that  Hiram  had 
raised  a  golden  pillar  to  Baal  in  Tyre. 
Perhaps  Ahab  may  have  copied  this.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  image,  which  repre- 
sented the  generative  jjowers  of  nature,  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  impure  worship  of 
Baal.  The  house  and  its  contents  alike 
were  destroyed  by  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  27). 

Ver.  33.— And  Ahab  made  a  grove  [Heb. 
an  Asherah,  i.e.,  image  of  Astarte,  a  female 
figure  corrcsiionding  to  the  male  effigy  just 
described.  See  note  on  ch.  xiv.  23] ;  and  Ahab 
did  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
to  anger  than  all  the  Mngs  of  Israel  that 
were  before  him. 

Ver.  34.— In  Ills  daya  did  Hlel  the  Beth- 
elite  [Observe  the  form  "h^T)  n'3.  and  see 
note  on  oh.  ii.  8.  It  is  noticeable  that  it 
was  reserved  for  s  man  of  Bethel  to  commit 
this  act  of  impiety.  It  was  to  such  results 
the  worship  of  the  calves  contributed]  build 
[i.e., rebuild,  fortify,  as  in  ch.  xii.  25  ;  cf.  oh. 
ix.  17.      It   is  clear  from  Judg.  iii.  13  and 
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2  Sam.  X.  5  that  it  had  not  been  entirely 
uninhabited.  But  the  Arab  village  was  now 
converted  into  a  towH  with  gates  and  bars] 
Jericho  f^'^e  learn  from  Josh,  xviii.  21  that 
Jericho  then  belonged  to  Benjamin.  It  had 
evidently  passed,  however,  at  this  date  into 
the  possession  of  Israel.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  transference  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Baasha  (Rawlinson).  But  it 
would  seem  that  from  the  very  first,  parts  of 
Benjamin  (notably  Bethel,  Josh,  xviii.  13)  be- 
longed to  the  northern  kingdom.  See  Ewald, 
"  Hist.  Israel,"  iv.  2,  3.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  the  daring  impiety  of 
that  age  and  of  the  utter  contempt  with 
which  the  warnings  of  the  law  were  treated, 
or  as  showing  the  ignorance  and  consequent 
disregard  oi  law  which  prevailed.    But,  on 


the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  Hiel 
knew  of  the  threatening  of  Joshua,  and 
treated  it  with  defiance.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  relmilding  had  really  been 
instigated  by  Ahab,  and  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, hoping  thereby  to  "secure  to  himself 
the  passage  across  the  Jordan"  (Keil),  but 
the  text  affords  but  slight  warrant  for  this 
conjecture] :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof 
in  Abiram  Ma  firstborn  [i.e.,  at  the  cost  of, 
in  the  life  of,  Abiram] ,  and  set  up  the  g-ates 
thereof  in  Ms  youngest  son  Segub,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Josh.  vi.  26], 
which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nxm. 
[The  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is 
mentioned,  as  showing  that  even  in  those 
dark  and  troublous  times  God  did  not  leave 
Himself  without  witness,  and  that  law  could 
never  be  violated  with  impunity.] 


HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  29 — 33 ;  ch.  xvii.  1. — ^Ahab  represents  the  culminating  point  of  the  perversity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  At  once  more  able  and  more  profane  than  his  pre- 
decessors, he  fostered  to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  corruption  of  morals, 
private  and  public  injustice,  and  idolatrous  practices.  Ahab,  prompted  by  Jezebel, 
became  the  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  cause  of  God.  At  this  period  of  the 
national  history  ai'ose  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  Elijah,  who  well  bore  out  his 
name — the  strength  of  God — and  who  was  the  faithful  type  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  Christ.  In  the  coming  of  Elijah  at  such  a  criiis,  we  have 
an  illustration  of  a  general  and  permanent  rule  of  God's  kingdom.  The  excess  of 
evil  calls  out  the  strongest  manifestations  of  good.  Never  was  the  power  of  Satan 
more  rampant  than  at  the  time  wlieu  the  Son  of  God  appearad  upon  earth.  So  in 
the  end  of  time,  the  day  of  Antichrist  will  be  also  the  day  in  which  Christ  will 
intervene  most  directly  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  Let  us  not,  then,  yield  to  a 
hopeless  pessimism  wiien  the  powers  of  darkness  seem  to  be  let  loose,  for  the  two 
following  reasons : 

I.  The  letting  loosb  ot  bvtl  brings  its  own  condemnation.  By  showing  its 
true  nature  it  passes  sentence  on  itself,  aud  brings  to  maturity  all  the  seeds  of 
death  latent  within  it.  Ahab,  casting  off  all  restraints  and  i-ushing  recklessly  on 
his  ruin,  writes  his  own  condemnation. 

II.  An  Ahab  always  calls  forth  an  Elijah.  Whenever  the  army  of  God 
seems  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  its  Divine  leader  takes  the  direct  command.  Re- 
flections like  these  may  reioforoe  our  courage  in  view  of  the  giant  evils  of  our 
own  day. — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  30—33. — Moral  Bum  through  Moral  Weakness.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Till  now  the  people  had  professedly 
worshipped  Jehovah  under  the  symbol  of  the  calf.  Now  idolatry  of  a  grosser  kind 
was  avowedly  set  up  as  the  national  religion,  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  The 
text,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  our  study  as  the  record  of  an  event  of  deep  historic 
significance,  but  we  propose  to  consider  it  as  a  suggestive  example  of  the  way  in 
wliich  a  man  of  moral  weakness  may  be  betrayed  into  the  worst  depravity,  to  the 
undoing  of  himself  and  others.  We  learn  the  following  lessons  from  Ahab's  life,  of 
which  a  summary  is  given  here : 

I.  That  a  foolish  choice  mat  result  in  lasting  dishonour.  Ahab's  marriage 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  Jezebel,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Etlibaal,  who  had 
been  the  high  priest  of  Astarte,  but  was  led  by  his  ambition  and  nnscrupulousness 
to  usurp  his  brother's  throne.     Her  parentage  and  her  sarroondingg  would  hava 
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been  %  Bufficient  warning  to  a  prudent  king.  Bnt  besides  these  Ahab  had  the 
Divine  law  before  him  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16),  wliich  distinctly  forbade  union  with  the 
Canaanites.  Such  a  marriage  was  unprecedented  in  the  kin^-dona  of  Israel,  and 
was  the  more  fatal  because  of  the  character  of  the  queen,  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Scripture.  Slie  was  reckless  and  hcentions,  fanatical  and  cruel,  with  a  temper  ap 
vinilictive  as  her  will  was  resolute.  Her  husband  became  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands. 
He  could  not  foresee  all  the  issues  of  his  choice,  but  he  knew  the  choice  was  sinful. 
Show  from  this — illustratinfj  by  example — 1.  How  one  wrong  step  leads  to  another. 
This  marriage  to  the  establishment  of  idolatry.  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  false 
rehgion  set  up.  2.  How  conipanionshi'p  influences  character .  The  stronger  moulding 
the  weaker.  "A  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  3.  How  personal  fascina- 
tiun  may  cause  men  to  szverve  from  rectitude.  Jezebel's  fascinating  power  was 
regarded  as  witchery  and  became  proverbial  (Bev.  iL  20).  4.  How  young  people 
should  be  warned  ar/ains'  unholy  alliances.  Mamage  makes  or  mars  character, 
hope,  and  blessedness  (2  Cor.  vL  14).  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
"unbelievers." 

II.  That  easy  good  nature  may  peove  the  source  of  deep  degradation.  Ahab 
was  not  destitute  of  good  feelings  and  right  impulses.  Had  he  been  firm  instead  of 
pliable,  and  resolutely  refused  to  gratify  the  queen  by  the  establishment  of  idolatry, 
he  might,  with  God's  help,  have  neuti'alized  the  effect  of  the  false  step  he  had 
taken.  But  he  was  of  a  yielding  nature,  whUe  she  was  resolute ;  and  so,  like 
Samson,  he  lost  his  kingliness.  Point  out  the  special  dangers  of  those  who  are 
kindly  and  genial.  Their  unwillingness  to  disobhge,  theu-  wish  to  be  popular,  their 
dread  of  derision,  their  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  &c.,  may  have  fatal  issues. 

III.  That  brilliant  talents  wlll  not  compensate  foe  moral  weakness.  This 
king  was  gifted  with  military  skill,  with  artistic  taste,  &c.,  but  these  could  not  help 
him  in  the  hour  of  spiritual  conflict.  Give  examples  fi-om  history  of  the  careers  oi 
clever  but  unpiincipled  men,  their  meteoric  success,  their  future  punishment,  here 
©)  hereafter;  e.g..  Napoleon  L  Many  men  of  genius  have  been  ruined  by  drunken- 
ness and  often  high  education  has  served  only  to  alter  the  form  and  increase  the 
influence  of  the  sin.  The  clever  forger  is  worse  than  the  common  thief;  the 
"^K'lousness  of  a  leader  of  society  does  more  injuiy  than  the  licentiousness  of  an 
ignorant  peasant. 

IV.  That  architectural  splendours  and  militaet  victories  are  not  proofs 
OF  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY.  Describe  Ahab's  magnificent  buildings,  his  ivory  house, 
his  daring  restoration  and  fortification  of  Jericho,  his  palace  and  park  in  Jezreel, 
which  became  to  Samaria  what  Versailles  once  was  to  Paris.  Show  how  often  in 
history  such  costly  expenditirre  has  been  a  sign  of  decay.  Extravagance  and 
hixmionsness  are  omens  of  ruin  to  a  people.  "  The  Dechne  and  Fall  "  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  an  abiding  illusiration  of  this.  Nor  ^vill  successful  wars  give 
stalnlity  to  a  kinc^dom.  Aliab's  victories  were  great  military  achievements,  but  of 
what  avail  to  him  and  to  his  house  ?  '^  The  throne  must  be  established  in  righteotu- 
tiess." 

V.  That  ample  possessions  do  not  content  an  unquiet  heart.  In  Jezreel,  the 
perfection  of  taste,  Ahab  was  wretched,  because  he  wanted  Naboth's  vineyard. 
(Read  that  stoi-j'.)  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  earthly  things  to  satisfy  a  hungering 
•oul.  The  ncliest  man  is  not  content  if  he  has  only  his  riches,  nor  will  any  addition 
to  them  give  bim  satisfaction.  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness :  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  wl)icb  he  po.=sesseth  *' 
(Luke  lii.  15).  "Blessed  are  they  tliat  hunger  and  thirst  after  rij^hteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled,"  God  "  satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and  filleth  the  hungry  aool 
with  goodness." 

VI.  That  partial  repentance  does  not  avert  God's  punishment  of  sin.  Ahab 
"  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly," 
when  he  heard  EUjah's  final  threat ;  but,  though  this  fiist  sign  of  penitence  wae 
graciously  encouraged  by  a  promise,  the  change  went  no  furtber.  He  dreaded 
punishment,  but  his  heart  did  not  turn  from  sin,  and  therefore,  though  he  disguised 
hinuelf  in  the  battle,  the  arrow  "  shot  at  a  veutui'e  "  was  winged  by  Divine  retri. 
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bution  to  his  heart.  God  is  our  Judge,  as  well  as  our  Kin":.  For  the  impenitent 
there  will  be  no  escape.  lu  vain  will  they  "  call  on  mmmtiiins  and  rocks  to  fall  on 
them,  and  hide  tuein  from  the  wrath  of  God."  Now  in  this  day  of  mercy,  God  calls 
on  all  tu  repei.t,  aud  find  pardon  and  hope  in  Him,  who  has  come  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost" — A.  K. 

Vers.  29 — 83. — Ahah'a  wiclcedness.  The  evil  genius  of  the  son  of  Omri  appeared — 
I.  In  nis  WALKING  IN  THE  SINS  OF  Jeroboam.  1.  In  this,  probahh/.  he  en- 
couraged his  father.  _  He  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  Omri  in  the 
Ixingdom.  Oiuri  reigned  twelve  years — viz.,  six  in  Tirzah.  and  six  in  Samaria ; 
but  his  reign  commenced  "in  the  thirtv-first  year  of  Asa  "  (ver.  23).  This  would 
Lriug  the  close  of  his  reigu  to  the  second  year  of  Jehosliapliat,  whereas  in  the  text 
we  read  that  "  in  the  tliu-ty  and  eighth  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Jndah,  began  Aliab. 
the  son  of  Omri,  to  reigu  over  Israel."  Hence  it  is  evident  Ahab  must  have  been 
four  or  five  j^ears  associated  with  his  father  in  the  throne.  (2)  The  extreme 
wickedness  with  which  Omri  is  charged  was  probably  owing  to  Ahab's  evil 
influence  ;  for  the  "  statutes  of  Omri  "  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  "  counsels 
of  Ahab"  (see  ]\ricah  vi.  16).  So  tlie  note  that  "he  sinned  above  all  that  were 
before  him  "  is  ahke  appUed  to  the  father  and  son  (see  verse*  25,  30).  And  the 
leading  influence  of  Ahab  may  explain  why  we  commonly  read  of  the  "  house  of 
Ahab  "  ratlier  than  of  the  house  of  Omri.  Parents  are  often  demoraUzed  by  wicked 
children.  2.  He  did  not  alter  his  course  after  his  father's  death.  (1)  The  sin  of 
Jeroboam  was  perpetuated  in  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  tbeir  captivity.  The  cap- 
tivity seemed  necessary  to  break  its  power  over  tliem.  Jud:,'ment  is  the  last  re- 
6om"ce  of  mercy.  (2)  The  same  reasons  of  state  continued  to  influence  the  successive 
rulers  of  the  nati'  n.  Reasons  of  state  are  too  often  more  potent  than  reasons  of 
piety  and  righteousiess.  Else  we  had  been  spared  the  discredit  of  wicked  wars, 
wicked  laws,  wicked  trading. 

II.  In  his  matrimonial  alliance  with  Jezebel.  1.  She  toot  «  pronounced 
idolater.  (1)  She  was  a  Zidonian,  and  for  any  Israelite  to  m"a-ry  one  of  that 
nation  were  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  11 — 16;  Deut.  vii.  3; 
Josh,  xxiii.  11 — 13).  For  a  king  of  Israel  to  do  this  was  the  more  reprehensible. 
Office  brings  responsibiiitiea,  (2)  These  people  were  worshippers  of  strange  gods, 
and  in  particular  of  Baal.  Hence  the  name  of  this  queen  (73t'U),  which  may 
be  derived  from  nt'X,  where  f  and  ?3,  a  contraction  of  7y3,  Baal,  thus :  Wher* 

ig  Baal  f  q.d.,  a  seeker  of  Baal.  Hence  also  her  father's  name  (bySHN),  Ethbaal, 
wl.ich  Gesenius  consti'ues  to  denote,  "  Living  with  Baal,  i.e.,  enjoying  the  favour 
and  hehi  of  Baal."     2.   Such  alliances  have  ever  proved  demoralizing.     (1)  The 

giants  iD  P33),  monstevB,  viz.,  in  wickedness,  perhaps,  rather  than  in  stature,  whose 
violence  provoked  the  judgment  of  the  deluge,  were  the  issue  of  mamages  between 
the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  huly  race  of  Seth,  and  the  "  daughters  of  men,"  or  profane 
descendants  of  Cain  (Gen.  vi.  1 — 4).  (2)  Solomon's  heathen  wives  and  concubines 
made  a  fool  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  brought  his  house  and  nation  into  infinite 
trouble  (ch.  xi.  1 — 13).  (3)  The  Listory  of  this  alhance  also  was  most  disastrous. 
8.  For  typical  reasont  also  they  were  forbidden.  (1)  The  mairiage  imion  should 
represent  the  union  between. Christ  and  His  Church  (Eph.  v.  32).  Therefore  a 
liusband,  that  he  may  justly  represent  Chiist,  is  bound  to  be  holy;  and  so  is  his 
wile,  that  she  may  suitably  represent  the  Church.  (2)  Should  the  reverse  happen, 
then  is  the  woman  an  emulem  of  an  apostate  Church,  of  which  the  husband  repre- 
sents the  Antichristian  head  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  16).  Jezebel,  accordmgly,  is  viewed 
in  this  li^ht  in  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  (see  Rev.  ii.  20). 

III.  In  his  encouragement  givek  to  Baal  and  Ashere.  1.  To  Baal.  (1)  To 
this  god  he  built  a  temple  in  Samaria.  This  was  the  more  audacious  since,  being 
placed  in  his  capital,  it  seemed  to  vie  with  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  capital 
of  Jutlah.  (2)  To  Baal  also  he  reared  an  altar  there.  This,  of  course,  meant  a 
service  of  priests  and  sacrifices.  (3)  Fiulljermore  he  himself  worshipped  BaaL 
Thus  he  gave  tha  iuiiueuce  of  his  position  to  the  encouragement  of  thos  idolatry. 
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Til  at  influence  was  therefore  also  given  to  discourage  the  pure  worsliip  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  2.  To  Ashere.  (1)  This  word  is  construed  "  grove"  in  the  text  as  else- 
where. But  a  little  reflection  will  teach  us  that  groves  do  not  spring  up  in  a  day. 
Beside,  it  is  not  here  said  that  Ahab  planted  {]}\2ih  but  that  he  made  (^J^'l;)  the 
Ashere.  (2)  The  Ashere  was  a  Canaanitish  idol,  probably  of  the  figure  of  a  goat,  in 
tlie  worship  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  very  abominable  rites. 

No  wonder,  theu,  the  an.f^er  of  the  Lord  should  be  provoked.  If  we  would  not 
provoke  it  we  must  avoid  the  spirit  of  idolatry.  This  spirit  is  shown  in  ibe  love  of 
iUicit  things.     Also  in  excessive  love  of  lawful  things.— J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  84. — The   Temerity  of  Hiel.     In  discussing    this    enhject  we  have  to 

consider — 

I.  "  The  word  of  the  Lobd  which  He  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun." 
The  record  of  this  word  is  found  in  Jo;h.  vi.  26.     And  the  questions  now  arise — L 
Why  did  God  thus  curse  Jericho  ?     (1)  That  its  desolate  condition  miy;ht  be  a 
standing  testimony  to  His  abhoiTence  of  the  wickedness  of  the  place.  So  abandoned 
were  that  people  to  idolatry  that  Eahab  the  hostess  alone  was  accounted  worthy  of 
being  saved.     And  "  all  her  kindred  " — (n*n"iriDfci'0"73) — aU  her  fam,ilie8 — the  word 
is  plural ;  famil'es,  viz.,  on  her  fathei-'s  and  mother's  side,  both  were  given  to  her 
(Josh.  vi.  23).   Note  :  The  faith  of  an  individual  is  not  only  a  personal  blessing,  but 
also  a  blessing  to  his  family,  to  his  nation,  to  the  world,  in  tune,  in  eternity.     (2) 
That  it  might  be  a  standing  sign  prophetic  of  judgments  to  come,     (a)  Jericho  was 
the  first  city  which  offered  resistance  to  the  people  of  God  ;  and  it  was  proper  it 
should  stand  forth  as  a  figure  of  the  last  city  that  shall  offer  resistance,  viz..  Great 
Babylon,     (b)  As  Jericho  was  compassed  about  six  days  before  it  fell,  so  w  Great 
Babylon  destined  to  last  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh   age   of  prophetic 
chronology,     (c)  As  Jericho  fell  at  the  seventh  blast  of  the  trumpet,  so  at  the 
sonnding    of  the  seventh  Apocalyptic  ti-umpet  will  Great    Babylon   come  into 
remembrance   before  God.     (d)  As    Eahab,   through   the  righteousness   of  faith, 
escaped  the  plagues  of  war  and  fire  which  destroyed  the  city,  so  are  the  people 
of  God  urged  to  come  out  of  Babylon  lest  they  partake  her  plagues  also  of  war  and 
fire.     S.  Why  did   God   thus  curse  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho  f     (1)  Consider  the 
import  of  the  curse.   His  eldest  son  was  to  perish  by  a  judgment  of  Heaven  as  soon 
as  the  work  commenced;  and  if,  notwithstanding  the  judgment,  he  persisted  in 
the  undertaking,  he  should  see  the  death  of  his  youngest  sen.     It  is  thought  the 
intermediate  members  of  his  family  would  also  perish  as  the  work  advanced.    That 
the  curse  involved  the  penalty  of  death  is  evident,  since  the  curse  upon  the  city 
meant  the  death  of  its  inhabitants  (see  Josh.  vi.  17).     The  lawof  Gcd  also  expresses 
that  devoted  things  must  die  (see  Levit.  xxvii.  29).     (2)  The  curse,  then,  came  to 
keep  up  the  testimony  for  God  against  sin;  also  to  be  a  public  sign  of  the  jiulgment 
upon  Babylon  to  come.      Wlioever  v.ould  remove  such  a  testimony  must  be  a  man 
of  determined  wickedness,  and  tlierefore  deserving  execration.     Let  us  beware  how 
we  oppose  or  discredit  any  faithful  testimony  for  Christ. 

II.  The  temerity  op  Hiel  to  encounter  this  malediction.  1.  The  historical 
fact  is  before  us.  (1)  He  did  build  Jericho.  Not  only  did  he  lay  the  foundation, 
but  he  also  set  up  the  gates.  Resolution  and  persistency  are  fine  qualities  when 
they  are  concerned  with  truth  and  goodness.  But  it  was  otherwise  here.  (2)  He 
paid  the  penalty  accordingly.  "When  he  laid  the  foundation  his  first-bom  Abiram 
perished.  This  did  not  deter  him.  So  when  he  set  up  the  gates  "  his  youngest  qon 
pegub"  was  smitten.  2.  But  what  could  have  possessed  him*  (1)  The  general 
answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  spirit  of  wickedness  possessed  him.  No  godly 
man  could  be  so  rashly  defiant.  Even  reputable  men  of  the  world  would  shrink 
from  such  an  audacious  undertaking.  The  respect  for  sacred  things  manifested  by 
such  unconverted  men  encourages  the  hope  that  they  may  yet  seek  His  grace  and 
mercy.  Hiel  must  have  been  a  hardened  sinner  to  have  attempted  this.  (2)  A 
more  particular  answer  is  suggested,  (a)  He  was  a  "  Bethelite."  This  expression 
may  mean  that  he  was  bom  in  Bethel,  though  this  is  not  clear.  It  suggests  rather 
that  he  was  wedded  to  the  sin  r>f  ^-^-'^hoam ;  for  Bethel  was  the  head-qaaxters  of  that 
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apostasy.  There  Jeroboam  placed  one  of  liis  famous  calves.  There  he  built  an 
altar.  There  also  he  built  a  temple.  There  his  priests  congregated,  and  there  he, 
in  person,  officiated  as  high  priest.  The  service  of  the  calves  would  so  harden  the 
heart  of  Hiel  as  to  prepare  him  to  disregard  the  curse  of  Jehovah.  (6)  Then,  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  Ahab.  These  were  days  of  fearful  degeneracy.  For  Ahab 
provoked  the  Lord  by  wickedness  more  than  all  that  had  been  before  him.  Hiel 
might  argue  that  if  Ahab  could  thus  outrage  the  law  of  the  God  of  Israel  and 
svirvive,  so  might  his  own  children  survive,  though  he  should  transgress  the 
adjuration  of  Joshua.  It  is  dangerous  to  do  evil  because  others  have  done  it, 
apparently,  with  impunity,  (c)  The  curse  was  denounced  along  time  ago.  Since 
then  five  centuries  and  a  half  had  passed  away.  Time  weakens  memory  with  men, 
and  when  man  has  a  purpose  to  serve,  he  may  argue  that  this  also  is  the  case  with 
God.  But  He  that  remembers  mercy  for  ever  also  remembers  justice  and  judgment. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  pray  God  to  bring  our  sins  to  our  remem* 
brance,  that  we  may  repent  of  them  before  Him,  for  with  Hin^  they  are  never  fat- 
gotien  till  forgiven. — J.  A.  M. 


EXPOSITION. 


OHAFTEB  xvn.  1—24. 

Elijah  and  thb  qbeat  dbouoht. — The 
picture  which  the  historian  has  just  drawn 
of  the  shameless  idolatry  and  the  gross  de- 
generacy of  the  earlier  part  of  Ahab's  reigu 
forms  a  fit  prelude  to  an  account  of  th« 
ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Ehjah,  which 
occupies  this  and  several  succeeding  chap- 
ters; for  the  two  stand  togetner  m  the 
closest  connexion.  It  was  only  the  unpr*- 
cedented  corruption  of  that  age  which 
necessitated  such  a  mission,  and  a  misBion 
armed  with  such  credentials  as  his.  It  wUl 
be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  that 
the  narratives  comprised  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  book  and  the  earUer  part  of 
2  Kings  are  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  which  have  so  far  been  before  us. 
The  ministry  of  Ehjah  and  Ehsha  ahke  is 
little  more  than  a  series  of  miracles.  Of 
their  words  comparatively  few  are  recorded ; 
we  hear  of  little  but  the  signs  and  wonders 
that  they  wrought.  And  on  this  ground — 
because  it  is  miraculous — this  portion  of 
our  history  is  summarily  discarded  by  many 
recent  writers,  not  as  wholly  unhistorical, 
but  as  mythical  ;  as  containing,  indeed, 
many  germs  of  truth,  and  as  having  a  basis 
of  fact,  which,  however,  has  been  distorted 
into  its  present  legendary  shape  by  the 
creduhty  and  fancy  of  a  later  age,  or  by 
the  half-unconscious  exaggeration  of  some 
poetieo-prophetic  writer.  But  without  enter- 
ing upon  the  question  of  miracles  generally, 


for  whieh  thii  Is  not  the  plaee,  two  remaika 

may  be  hazarded  here.  First,  that  the 
narrative  is  so  sober,  so  circumstantial,  so 
full  of  touches  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  painted  from  the  lif«, 
that  were  it  not  for  its  supernatural  elemant, 
the  most  destructive  critic  would  never  have 
thought  of  questioning  its  veracity.  Secondly, 
that  if  miracles  are  ever  allowable  or  con- 
ceivable, if  there  ever  have  been  occasions 
in  the  history  of  our  race  when  we  might 
concede  to  the  Necessary  Being  the  Uberty 
whieh  we  ourselves  possess,  of  varying  the 
BO-called  order  of  nature,  or  of  impressing 
a  visible  purpose  upon  its  forces,  then 
assuredly  the  time  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the  beginning  of  Ahab's  reign,  was 
such  an  occasion.  It  is  quite  true  that  no 
new  revelation  was  then  given  to  the  world. 
Neither  Elijiih  nor  Ehsha,  as  Ewald  has 
observed,  "  originated  anything  essentially 
new,"  but  the  task  assigned  them  was  one 
which  needed  supernatural  lupport  and 
attestation,  no  less  than  the  promulgation 
of  a  new  law  or  gospel.  It  was  their  work, 
at  the  very  darkest  hour  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  Israel,  when  a  determined  effort 
was  being  made  to  stamp  out  the  faith  of 
God's  elect,  when  the  nation  chosen  of  God 
to  be  the  depositary  of  His  truth  waa  fast 
lapsing  into  heathenism,  and  more,  into  un- 
utterable abominations,  it  was  their  work  to 
witness  for  God  and  truth  and  purity.  If 
God's  purposes  of  grace  to  our  world,  which 
had  been  ripening  from  agu  to  age,  were  not 
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now  to  be  frustrated  ;  if  the  one  lamp 
which  cast  a  ray  on  the  world's  thick  dark- 
ness was  not  to  be  utterly  extinguished, 
then,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  God  must  send 
epecial  messengers,  and  arm  them,  in  token 
of  their  mission  and  authority,  with  super- 
human powers.  The  age  demanded  the 
messenger;  the  messenger  must  have  cre- 
dentiala  ;  the  credentials  could  only  be 
miraculoua.  If  it  is  objected,  therefore, 
against  our  history  that  it  contains  a  mass 
of  miracles,  our  answer  is  that  the  crisis 
necessitated  them,  and  that  only  miracles 
would  have  availed  to  accomplish  the  moral 
and  religious  reformation  which  Elijah  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  (8ee,e.^.,  Ewald, "  Hist. 
Israel,"  iv.  63)  to  have  wrought ;  that  only 
signs  such  as  he  was  commissioned  to  show 
would  have  sufficed,  in  that  age,  to  counter. 
act  the  influences  of  such  a  princess  as 
Jezebel  and  of  such  a  propaganda  as  her 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  priests  ;  to  rescue 
the  world  from  corruption,  and  to  preserve 
to  distant  generations  the  treasury  of  truth 
and  hope  with  which  the  Jewish  people  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  .  Most  High.  "  The 
times,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  were  fit  for  Elijah, 
and  Elijah  for  the  times.  The  greatest 
prupuet  is  reserved  for  the  worst  age.  Israel 
had  never  such  an  impious  kiug  as  Ahab, 
nor  such  a  mu-aculous  prophet  as  Elijah." 
"  The  profusion  of  God's  miraculous  work- 
ing in  Elijah  was  due  to  the  exorbitant 
wickedness  of  the  rulers  of  Israel  at  that 
time,  which  required  an  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  God's  Diviue  power,  in  order  to 
recover  His  people  from  the  ruin  and  misery 
into  which  they  had  fallen  "  (Bishop  Words- 
worth). 

The  grandeur  of  the  character  of  Elijah, 
however,  has  been  universally  recognized, 
and  not  leaut  by  those  who  have  disputed 
his  miracles.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  intellect  and  conceptions 
of  that  or  a  much  later  age  were  adequate 
te)  create  such  a  character  and  personality 
•8  his,  a  character  wliich  has  profoundly 
imiiressed  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds. 
The  glowing  panegyric  of  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclua.  xlviii.)  need  only  be  hinted  at  here. 
The  colossal  proportions  he  assumes  in  the 
traditions  and  belief  of  the  Mohammedans  is 
«v'!ll  known.     "  Omnium   soae  aetatis  pro- 


phetamm  facile  princeps ;  et  si  a  Mose  disces 
seris,  nulli  secundus,"  ie  the  testimony  of  an 
illustrious  Jew  (Abravanel).  "The  grandest 
and  most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever 
produced  "  is  the  verdict  of  a  bnlliant  writer 
amongst  ourselves  (Stanley).  His  highest 
praise,  however,  is  that ' '  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment no  prophet  is  mentioned  and  extolled 
so  frequently  as  EUjah  "  (Bahr).  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  here  that  he  it  was  who  was 
chosen  to  appear  with  Moses  in  glory  at  our 
Lord's  transfiguration,  and  to  speak  of  the 
exodus  He  should  accomplish  in  Jerusalem 
(Luke  ix.  31). 

The  chapter  divides  itself  into  four  parts. 
In  ver.  1  we  see  Elijah  standing  before  Ahab 
and  denouncing  the  drought ;  in  vers.  2 — 7 
we  find  him  hiding  in  the  V/ady  Cherith 
and  fed  by  the  "  Orebim  ;  "  in  vers.  8 — 19 
he  is  resident  at  Zarephath,  feeding  the 
widow  and  her  house ;  in  vers.  17 — 24  he 
restores  the  widow's  son  to  life  and  health. 

Ver.  1. — And  Elijah  [This  name,  which 
appears  both  as  inj?i<,  and,  less  frequently, 
nj*PX,  means  my  God  is  Jehovah.  It  is  so 
singularly  appropriate  to  the  man  who  bore 
it,  and  so  exactly  expresses  the  idea  of  his 
life  and  the  character  of  his  work  (see  espe- 
cially ch.  xviii.  39),  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  belief  that  it  was  assumed  by  him.  This 
is  certainly  more  probable  than  that  it  was 
due  to  the  presiiience  of  his  parents.  It  may, 
however,  mark  their  piety  and  hopes,  and 
may  have  influenced  the  Ufe  of  their  son. 
Cf.'l  Chron.  iv.  lOJ,  the  TishWte  [So  he  is 
called  without  any  further  designation  in 
ch.  xxi.  17 ;  2  Kings  i.  3,  8,  &c.  The  pre- 
sumption is  altogether  in  favour  of  'QK'D 
being  the  name  of  iiis  birthplace.  Cf .  ch.  xi. 
29] ,  who  was  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Gilead 
[The  interpretation  of  these  words  is  much 
disputed.  The  Heb.  stands  ^3*^'np  '3^rin 
"1^?3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
and  second  words  have  the  same  radicals, 
and  it  has  been  hence  inferred  that  they 
cannot  mean  "  two  entirely  distinct  tilings  " 
(Eawliiisou,  al.),  and  that  either  the  Maso- 
retic  pointing  must  be  set  aside,  when  th« 
words  would  yield  the  meaning,  "  Elijah, 
the  Tishbite  of  Tishbe  of  Gilead,"  or  they 
must  be  interpreted,"  Elijah,  the  stranger  of 
the  strangers  of  Gilead."  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  current  interpreta- 
tion is  not  the  best.  Such  a  play  upon 
words  as  it  involves  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
-mon  in  Hebrew.  The  meaning  would  then 
be  that  Ehjah,  who  was,  if  not  by  birth,  by 
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domicile,  of  Tishbe,  was  one  of  the  strangers 
— 2^in  is  found  in  the  sense  of  napoacoQ, 
inquilinus,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  4  ;  Exod.  xii.  45  ; 
Levit.  xxii.  10  ;  xxv.  35,  4.7,  <ic. — or  immi- 
grants who  had  settled  in  Gilead.  The  only 
o'njectiou  to  this  rendering — apart  from  the 
identity  of  radicals  just  mentioned — is  that 

we  should  have  expected  to  find  ^SyPl 
written  plene,  as  the  word  always  is  else- 
where. It  is  alleged  by  Keil,  Bahr,  al., 
however,  that  the  stat.  conxtr.  plur.  may 
well  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  in  suj)- 
port  of  tliis  view  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

the  cognate  word,  S.y'V,  is  constantly  found 
in  the  constr.  plural  as  ^22?"  (see  Gesen., 
Thes.  635).  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
usual  iuterijretation  is  by  no  means  to  be 
lightly  set  aside.  It  is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  rendering,  "Ehjahthe  stranger,"  <fec., 

for  we  have  no  proof  that  'Sw'J^n  can  bear 
this  meaning.  In  favour  of  the  alternative 
rendering  "the  Tishbite  of  Tishbe,"  it  may 
be  said  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  LXX., 
o  U  BiTfiuiv,  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
13.  2),  i(c  TToXttoQ  QKTf3tov]]g  rr/c  rakaaSiriSot 
j((ipag.  Nor  is  it  any  weighty  objection  to 
this  view  that  we  now  here  read  of  a  Tishbe 
in  Gilead  :  as  for  the  matter  of  tliat,  we  have 
no  undoubted  traces  of  any  such  place  west 
of  the  Jordan  ;  the  passage  iu  Tobit  (ch.  i.  2, 
LXX.),  which  is  often  alleged  aa  proving 
that  there  was  a  Tishbe  in  GaUlee,  and  from 
which  Gesenius,  Bahr,  Keil,  &o.,  conclude 
that  this  must  be  the  Tishbi  here  referred 
to»  being  too  uncertain  to  permit  us  to  build 
any  positive  conclusions  thereupon.  See 
Diet.  Bib.  iii.  pp.  1489,  1516.  In  any  case 
— and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide 
positively  between  this  and  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V. — it  is  clear  that  Elijah,  even  if 
bom  in  Galilee  (but  see  John  vii.  52,  for  the 
behef  of  the  Jews),  was  traiued  for  his  work 
in  Gilead.  It  was,  therefore,  a  rugged,  un- 
settled, half-civilized,  traus-Jordanic  region 
gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  its  pro- 
phets. In  this  respect  he  was  like  Moses 
(Exod.  iii.  1),  and  his  antitype  the  Baptist 
(Luke  L  80).  "  The  fact  that  this  mission 
was  entrusted  not  to  a  dweller  in  royal  city 
or  prophetic  school,  but  to  a  genuine  child 
of  the  deserts  and  forests  of  Gilead,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  dispeusations  of 
Providence  in  other  times "  (Stanley;]  said 
nuto  Ahab  [The  abrupt  way  in  which  Ehjah 
appears  upon  the  scehe  without  a  word  of 
introduction  or  explanation  is  certainly  re- 
markable. Ewald  observes  that  "  his  first 
entry  within  the  province  of  the  history 
seems  almost  as  unique  and  inexplicable  as 
his  final  disappearance."     "  EHjah  comes  in 


with  a  tempest,  and  goes  out  with  a  whirl- 
wind "  (Hall).  But  there  is  no  sufficient . 
ground  for  believing  (Thenius,  al.)  that  a 
part  of  our  history  which  described  some  of 
his  antecedents  has  been  lost  to  us,  or  that 
our  text  merelj'  recites  the  isstu  of  a  long 
conference  which  Elijah  had  held  with  Ahab, 
for  other  prophets  of  this  period,  Ahijah, 
Shemaiah,  Jehu,  are  introduced  to  us  in  a 
similar  maimer,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  their  respective  ministries  were  of  very 
different  proijortions  and  importance  from 
Elijah's.  This  sudden  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  presently  disappears  just  as 
suddenly  (ver.  5.  Cf.  xix.  3  ;  2  Zings  i.  8). 
It  was  thought  by  some  in  that  age  that  he 
was  borne  hither  and  thither  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (ch.  xviii.  12),  and  men  of  a  later  time 
caught  this  as  one  of  his  prominent  charac- 
teristics (Ecclus.  ilviii.  1 — 12).  Hence, 
too,  the  traditions  of  a  still  later  period, 
according  to  which  he  was  "  the  fiery 
Fhiuehas  returned  to  earth,  or  an  angel 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  world," 
Stanley],  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth 
[This  formula  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  is  full  of  meaning.  It  asserts 
first  that  Jehovah,  not  Baal,  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  it  suggests,  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  is  the  living  God,  such  as  Baal  was 
not,  and  that  though  ordinarily  He  keeps 
silence,  He  is  one  who  can  make  His  power 
felt] ,  before  whom  I  stand  [i.e.,  "  Whose  I 
am  and  whom  I  serve"  (Acts  xxvii.  23).  Cf. 
ch.  xviii.  15.  The  slaves  of  the  East  stood 
before  their  masters.  See  note  on  ch.  i.  28, 
and  cf.  i  Sam.  iii.  1 ;  Luke  i.  19.  Elijah  claims 
to  speak  in  God's  name,  and  as  His  ambas- 
sador], there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
[Observe  the  order  of  the  words.  Dew  is 
perhaps  put  first  as  more  essential  to  vege- 
table life.  Elijah  only  denounces  a  plague 
already  threatened  in  the  law  as  the  punish- 
ment of  idolatry  (Dent.  xi.  16,  17 ;  xxviii, 
23  ;  Levit.  xxvi  19).  He  came  forward  aa 
the  vindicator  and  restorer  of  the  law]  these 
years  [An  indefinite  period.  Its  duration 
depended  on  Ehjah's  word,  and  that  again 
on  the  penitence,  &c.,  of  the  people.  It 
was  because  of  the  obduracy  of  king  and 
people  that  it  lasted  so  long]  but  according 
to  my  word.  [The  idolatrous  priests  no 
doubt  claimed  for  Baal  the  dominion  over 
nature  and  absolute  control  over  the  clouds 
and  rain — a  power  which,  it  may  be  worth 
observing,  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Katberine  at  Sinai,  where  Elijah  was,  are 
thought  to  possess  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  Elijah  directly  chal* 
lenges  them  to  a  trial  of  streugth.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  said,  "  The  God  that  answereth 
by  rain,  let  him  be  God."    On  the  fitnesa 
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of  this  miracle,  both  as  s  sign  and  as  a 
punisliment,  see  "  Homil.  Quart."  v.  100, 101. 
"To  Eastern  and  Soiithem  nations,  where 
life  and  water  go  always  together,  where 
veg-tfttion  gathers  round  the  slightest 
partioie  of  moisture  and  dies  the  moment 
it  is  withdrawn,  .  .  ,  the  withholding  of 
rain  is  the  withholding  of  pleasure,  of 
sustenance,  of  life  itself"  (Stanley).  "My 
word"  is  somewhat  emphatic,  "Nisi  ego,  et 
non  alius  vir  .  .  .  dixaro"  (Seb.  Schmidt). 
No  doubt  there  is  a  siecial  reference  to  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Their  inability  to  remove 
the  ban  wouM  prove  the  impv^toncv  of  their 
god.  Elijah  had  ash'd for  the  supematm-al 
powers  which  he  here  claims  (Jamss  t. 
17,  18).] 

Ver.  2.— And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him,  saying  [cf.  ver.  8 ;  ch.  xviii.  1 ; 
xxi.  17  ;  2  Ki'.igs  i.  3] , 

Ver.  3. — Get  thee  hence^  and  turn  thee 
[for  the  construcaon  {dat.  commodi)  cf. 
Gen.  xii.  2  ;  xxii.  2  ;  Cant.  ii.  11]  eastward 
[This  he  must  do,  whichever  side  of  the 
Jordan,  east  or  west,  the  brook  Gherith  was, 
for  his  imerview  with  Ahab  had  probably 
taken  place  at  Samaria.  But  the  word 
would  be  specially  appropriate,  if  the 
Gherith  was  beyond  Jordan.  Ewald,  in- 
deed, holds  that  our  text  is  decisive  on 
this  point] ,  and  hide  thyself  [Heb.  bs  hid, 
».«.,  lie  hid,  Niphal.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  prophet  tliat  such  a 
calamity  as  he  had  denounce  1  against  the 
country  almost  made  his  disappearance 
from  the  scene  a  necessity,  or  if  it  did,  he 
still  waited  for  instructions.  Cf.  ver.  9 ; 
ch.  xviii.  1,  <feo.  Not  merely  was  his  flight 
necessary  in  order  to  escape  persec.  lion  or 
panisliraent — the  search  which  Aiiab  insti- 
tuted for  him  in  part  explains  liis  disappear- 
ince — but  to  avoid  importunity.  It  would 
have  been  morally  impossible  for  him, 
though  a  man  of  inflexible  will  (Bahr)  to 
dwell  among  the  people,  while  the  land 
groaned  under  the  terrible  burden  which 
he  had  laid  upon  it,  and  which  he  alone 
vai  able  to  remove.  His  life  would  not 
nave  been  er^fe — see  ch.  x^ili.  4 — and  the 
irdeal  would  have  been  intolerable.  And 
ch.  xix.  2  shows  that  the  proi/aet's  na- 
ture had  its  weaker  side.  Wordsworth 
observes  that  Elijah's  escapes  and  de- 
jiarture^  into  unknown  places  are  "faint 
rasem. (lances  of  the  myoti-rious  vanisLings 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  after  He  had  delivered 
some  of  His  Divine  messages  which  excited 
the  anger  of  the  people  •"  Luke  iv.  2U; 
John  Tiii.  59  ;  x.  39]  by  [Heb.  iri]  the  brook 

[Htb.  7nj;  i.e.,  watercourse,  wddy.  I'his 
word  haa  two  meanings.  Its  primary  mean^ 
•ir;  13  torrent ;  its  secondary  and,  from  the 


fact  that  the  toiTents  of  the  East  are  for  tha 
most  part  dried  up  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  its  common  meaning  is  torrent- 
bed,  or  ra%-iue,  vaUey.  Both  meanings  are 
brought  out  here.  Elijah  should  dwell  in 
and  drink  o/the  ^n^.  Cf.  ch.  xv.  3]  Cherltb 
[The  word  means  separation,  a  name  whicii 
may  possibly  indicate  that  it  was  extremel} 
secluded,  or  it  may  have  been  a  boundary 
line  of  some  sort.  Tradition  identifies  th^- 
brook  Gherith  with  the  Wddy-el-kelt,  i.e.. 
the  great  valley,  west  of  the  Jordan,  which 
debouches  into  the  Ghor,  half  a  mile  soutli 
of  Jericho,  and  Robinson  and  Porter  pro- 
nounce in  its  favour.  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
310,  311)  suggests  the  Wddy  Fasael,  a 
few  miles  to  tae  north.  But  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  where. 
indeed,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  tht 
W&dy-el-kelt,  or  any  Cis-Jordanio  ravine. 
would  afford  sufficient  privacy.  Probably 
Jericho  was  already  rebuilt.  As  we  cannot 
decide  with  certainty,  we  may  reasonabl^ 
conjecture  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  EUjah't 
own  country  of  Gilead,  and  probably  in  the 
Wddy  Alias,  i.e.,  at  no  great  distance  from 
'Abara  (Conder,  "Tent-work,"  p.  230),  the 
Jordan  ford  nearly  opposite  Bethshan,  where, 
inueed,  an  old  tradition  places  it]  that  i>= 
before  [Nothing  positive  oan  be  condudeLi 
from  ';33  "y.  In  Gen.  xvi.  12  ;  Txiii.  19  ; 
XXV.  18 ;  Josh,  xviii.  14,  (fee,  it  means  cast 
ward.  But  tlds  meaning  is  gathered  fron 
the  contexi  :  Jordan.  [The  Gherith  wa;- 
cle:irlv  orte  of  tne  lateral  valleys  which  rni 
into  the  Ghor.  It  is  just  possible  that  th 
nam 3  may  be  recovered  ijy  the  survey  of  th 
coiu<try  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  ia  no\ 
(lySO)  being  organized.] 

Ver.  4.— And  It  shall  be  that  thou  shalt 
drink  of  the  brook  [There  was  clearly 
nothing  mkaculous  about  the  supply  ni 
water.  No  miracle  was  wrougbt  even  t" 
continue  the  supply,  ver.  7]  ;  and  I  have 
comm^ndsd  [cf.  ver.  9 ;  Isa.  v.  6 ;  Amc.^ 
ix.  3,  ojc]  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there 
[Despite  the  general  a:.^reement  of  scholars 
that  by  QOiy  we  must  imdcrstand  "  raveus," 
I  think  probability  favoms  the  meaning 
Orbites,  i.e.,  inhabitants  of  Orbo.  In  sup- 
port of  the  received  rendering  is  the  very 
powerful  consideration,  that  it  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  versions  (except  the 
Ara'i.ic)  and  of  Josephus,  who,  beyond  all 
question,  represented  the  behef  current  in 
his  own  time  (Ant.  viii.  13.  2).  It  is  also 
certain  that  elsewhere  in  Scripture  we  find 
some  of  the  inferior  animals  sup'jrnaturally 
constrained  to  effect  God's  purposes,  botli 
of  mercy  and  of  judgment  (1  Kings  xiii.  24 ; 
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'i  Kings  ii.  24 ;  Dan.  vi.  32  ;  2  Peter  ii.  16), 
chough  never,  it  must  be  r-ai  J,  iu  so  rational 
and  methodical  a  way.  Nor  can  it  rightly 
ue  contended  that  the  words  "  I  have  com- 
manded," ^n^Vt  imply  human  agency,  for 
elsewhere  we  find  the  Almighty  commanding 
(same  word)  the  serpent  (Amos  ix.  3)  and 
the  clouds  (Isa.  v.  6  ;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  23).  It 
ie  not,  however,  a  sufficient  account  of  this 
uanative  to  say  that  the  prophet  merely 
helped  himself  to  the  food  wliiVh  the  ravens, 
whose  habitat  was  in  tne  Wddy  Cherith, 
brought,  day  by  day,  to  their  nests  und 
their  young.      For,  not  to  insist  on  the 

words,  '\7  D'Sff^P,  bringing  to  him  (ver.  6), 
the  expressions  "bread  {or  food,  DHp)  and 
flesh,'"  and  "morning  and  evening"  cer- 
tainlv  point  to  something  more  than  such 
ft  fortuitous  supply.  \\Tiether  the  Orebim 
were  "  ravens  "  or  not,  they  certainly  acted 
in  an  intelligent  and  rational  way :  they 
brought  food,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  prophet, 
and  they  brought  it  for  months  together 
with  unfailing  regularity.  But  against  this 
▼iew  the  following  considerations  may  be 
orged.  1.  It  is  hardly  in  accord  with  God's 
tuual  way  of  working,  that  he  should  em- 
ploy birds  of  the  air  and  those  unclean 
(Levit.  xi.  15  ;  Deut.  xiv.  14)  and  ravenous 
birds,  to  feed  and  succour  His  saints,  rather 
than  men  or  angels.  Of  course,  no  one  who 
does  not  altogether  repudiate  the  super- 
natural will  deny  for  a  moment  that  the 
Almighty  could,  had  it  seemed  good  to  Him, 
have  sustained  His  prophet  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  ravens,  just  as  easily  as  by  any 
other  means.  But  it  appears  to  be  almost 
a  fixed  principle  of  His  dealings  with  men, 
not  to  resort  to  miracles  when  ordinary 
means  will  suffice ;  or  if  He  does  employ 
miracles,  they  are  never  bizarre  or  fantastic ; 
they  are*  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
fable  or  legend  ;  they  are  invariably  the 
simplest  and  directest  means  to  the  end. 
And  it  is  submitted  that  this  prolonged  and 
methodical  ministry  of  ravens  is  altogether 
unlike  God's  method  of  procedure  on  other 
occasions.  It  was  an  angel  succoured  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  in  their  need  (Gen.  xvi.  7).  It 
was  an  angel  fed  Elijah  himself,  a  few  years 
later  (1  Kings  xix.  5,  6).  They  were  angels 
who  ministered  to  our  blessed  Lord  after 
His  long  fast  (Matt.  iv.  11).  But  God's 
"  chief  means,"  it  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered, "  is  man."  And  it  is  to  be  carefully 
observed  that  when,  about  this  very  time, 
not  one,  but  one  hundred  prophets  were 
threatened,  just  as  Elijah  was,  with  death, 
no  miracle  was  wrought  to  save  their  lives 
or  to  supply  their  wants,  but  they  were  fed 
by  human  agency,  with  bread  and  water 
(oh.  xyiiL  13).    But  it  is  still  more  signifi- 


cant that  elsewhere  in  this  narrative,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  profoundest  sobriety 
and  reticence,  there  is  what  we  may  almost 
call  a  studied  absence  of  the  miraculous 
element.  No  miracle  is  wrought  to  protect 
Ehjah  against  Jezebel,  but  he  must  consult 
for  his  own  safety  by  flight.  He  is  sent  to 
the  brook  Cherith,  because  there  is  water 
there;  in  other  words,  God  chose  that  hiding 
place  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a 
miracle.  And  when  the  water  of  the  brook 
dries  up,  no  miracle  is  wrought  to  prolong 
the  supply,  but  the  prophet,  at  the  risk  of 
detection,  must  go  forth  and  seek  it  el»e- 
where.  And  at  Zarephath  he  is  fed,  not 
by  ravens,  but  by  human  agency — by  a 
widow  woman.  It  is  true  a  miracle  r.ppeara 
to  have  been  wrought,  but  the  narrative  has 
so  little  idea  of  effect  and  gives  so  little 
prominence  to  the  supernatural  that  even 
that  is  doubted.  To  put  the  interpretation 
of  "ravens,"  consequently,  on  the  word 
D*lliy,  pro-vided  it  will  yield  any  other 
meaning,  appears  to  be  to  do  violence  to 
the  spirit  of  the  context,  and  to  the  tenout 
of  Scripture  generally.  2.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  beUeve  that  such  a  prodigy  as 
this,  so  altogether  unique  and  hregular, 
would  not  have  been  mentioned,  had  it 
really  happened,  elsewhere  in  Scripture. 
The  absence  of  all  reference  thereto  is  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  how  constantly 
the  ministry  of  Elijah  and  its  lessons  (Luke 
iv.  25,  26  ;  ix.  54  ;  James  v.  17 ;  Rev.  xi.  6, 
6)  are  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
when  we  observe  what  an  admirable  and  un- 
equalled illustration  of  God's  providential 
care  this  incident  would  have  supplied  to 
some  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  notably 
to  that  of  Luke  xii.  22  sqq.,  this  silence 
becomes  almost  suspicious.  3.  Despite  the 
practical  unanimity  of  the  versions,  the 
interpretation  "ravens"  has  been  disputed 
from  very  early  times.  St.  Jerome  among 
Christians,  Eabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  and 
Kimchi  amongst  Jews — these  are  but  some 
of  those  who  have  repudiated  this  render- 
ing. 4.  A  very  slight  change  in  the  vowel 
points — D*3"}y  instead  of  DO"}y — yields  the 
meaning  "  Arabians. "  That  a  fugitive 
would  readily  find,  not  only  shelter  but 
sustenance  among  the  Eedouin,  whose 
generous  hospitality  and  loyalty  to  strangers 
is  proverbial,  is  obvious,  and  we  know  that 
about  this  time  some  Arab  tribes  had  deal- 
ings with  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11)  ;  but 
without  any  change  at  all,  a  sufficient 
meaning  may  be  extracted  from  the  word. 
For  we  find  that  somewhere  in  the  Ciccar, 
or  plain  of  the  Jordan,  off  which  the  Widy 
Cherith  lay,  was  a  rock  Oreb  {I'ilU,  Judg, 
viL  25),  apparently  east  of  th»  Jordan  {Jndg 
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vili  1),  bntinany  ease,  at  no'great  distnnco 
from  Betliabara  (John  i.  28).  Now  B^th- 
ftbara  has  been  identified,  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty (Conder,  "  Tent-work,"  pp.  229 — '232) 
with  the  modem  'Abarah  {i.e.,  passage  or 
ferry),  "  one  of  the  main  fords  of  the  Jordan 
just  above  the  place  where  the  Jalud  river, 
flowing  down  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  by 
Beisan,  debonches  into  Jordan."  But  we 
learn  from  an  ancient  and  indepen^lent 
source,  the  Bereshith  Rabba  (see  Diet.  Bib. 
ii.  464),  that  in  the  neislibournond  of  Beisan, 
i.e.,  Bethshean,  there  was  anciently  a  town 
named  Orbo,  Si'yD — a  word,  it  Ib  to  be 
observed,  which  preserves  the  radicals  of 
3111'  transposed.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  these  two  places,  Orbo  and  Oreb,  were 
identical ;  that  the  former  was  the  repre- 
sentative at  a  later  day  of  the  latter,  or  was 
the  shape  which  the  name  assumed  wl^en 
bestowed  on  the  hamlet,  as  distinct  from  the 
rook.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  would, 
of  oonrse,  be  called  D"'3iy.  jnst  as  the  in- 
habitants  of  Zipb  were  known  as  Ziphim 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  1),  or  the  men  of  Zidon  as 
Zidonim  (1  Kings  v.  6).  We  find,  conse- 
quently, that  this  word,  which  means 
"ravens,"  also  designates  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  near  Bethshean,  and  probably 
east  of  the  Jordan ;  that  is  to  say,  in  or 
near  Elijah's  native  country  of  Gilead.  And 
with  this  agree  the  testimonies  of  Eabbi 
Judah  and  Jerome  already  referred  to.  The 
former  held  that  the  Orebim  were  not  ravens 
at  all,  but  inhabitants  of  Orbo  or  the  rock 
Oreb,  while  the  latter  says,  with  equal 
positiveness,  Orbim,  areolae  villae  in  fini- 
hw  Arabum,  Eliae  dederunt  alimenta.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  perfect 
Ijaturalness  and  consistency  of  the  narrative 
ihxiB  interpreted.  Elijah  is  bidden  to  get 
eastward ;  to  hide  in  the  Wady  Cherith, 
where  he  would  be  among  tribesmen  or 
friends.  For  wrtter,  there  is  the  brook; 
for  food,  the  Orbites,  whose  name  would 
be  familiar  to  him,  and  whom  he  may  have 
known,  are  commauded  to  feed  him.  He 
goes  ;  he  is  received  with  Arab  Losjutulity ; 
the  Eastern  law  of  Dakhecl,  by  which  any 
man  at  any  time  iseutitledto  throw  himself 
npon  the  mercy  and  protection  of  another, 
ensures  his  safety.  The  Orebim  minister 
assiduously  to  his  wants.  Every  morning 
before  the  dawn,  every  evening  after  dark, 
they  bring  him  bread  and  flesh.] 

Ver.  5. — So  he  went  and  did  according 
•nto  the  word  of  the  Lord :  for  [Heb.  and] 
ka  went  and  dwelt  by  [Heb.  in]  the  brook 
Oherlth,  that  Is  before  Jordan. 

Ver.  6. — And  the  ravens  brought   [Heb. 
bringing]  T^im  bread  and  £esh  In  the  mom-_ 
ing   and  bread  and  flesh  In  the  evenlotr 


[the  Vat.  LXX.  has  "  bread  in  the  morning 
and  flesh  in  the  evening."  It  has  been 
objected  that  this  verse  is  fatal  to  the  view  ad- 
vanced above — that  the  D*2~iy  were  not  birds 
but  men — that  no  men  would  have  "  come 
regularly  twice  a|day,  .  .  .  thus  giving  them- 
selves needless  trouble  and  increasing  the 
chance  of  detection,  when  they  might  easily 
have  left  him  a  supply  for  several  days" 
(Rawlinson).  But  if  we  may  believe  that 
the  prophet  was,  if  not  among  kinsmen  or 
friends,  yet  among  the  pnst>>ral,  semi- 
nomadic  pcoj^le  of  Gilead,  a  people,  that  is 
to  say,  like  the  Bedawin  in  their  instincts 
and  customs,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
having  taken  him  under  their  protection, 
they  would  make  a  point  of  visiting  him 
regularly,  not  only  to  show  him  all  possible 
honour,  as  a  person  endued  with  super- 
natural powers  (ci  ch.  xviii.  7,  13),  but  to 
afford  him  some  measure  of  sympathy  and 
companionship.  And  we  can  then  see  a 
reason  for  the  morning  and  evening  being 
mentioned.  Their  visits  would  be  made  in 
the  twilight,  which  is  really  longer  in  the 
East  than  is  generally  supposed];  and  he 
drank  [Hebrew  drinks.  The  Heb.  future  often 
has  the  force  of  an  imperfect,  and  expresses 
continued  or  repeated  action]  of  the  broolL 

Ver.  7. — And  It  came  to  pass  after  a  while, 
[Heb.  at  the  end  of  days.  Not  necessarily 
post  annum.  The  words  no  doubt  have  this 
force  elsewhere,  Levit.  xxv.  29 ;  Judg.  xi. 
40 ;  xvii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7,  &c. ;  but  in 
all  these  cases,  the  meaning  is  not  resident 
in  the  words  themselves,  but  in  the  context. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  Elijah 
remained  in  the  Wddy.  All  we  can  be  sure 
of  is  that  he  must  have  been  more  than  two 
years,  out  of  the  three  and  a  half,  at  Zare- 
jiJiath.  See  on  ch.  xviii.  1]  that  the  brook 
dried  up,  because  there  had  been  no  rain 
in  the  land.  [C'"A.  imber,  signi^es  heavy 
rain.  The  word  used  in  ver.  1  is  IDI^,  rain 
of  any  kind.'] 

Ver.  8.— And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him,  saying, 

Ver.  9. — Arise,  get  thee  to  Zaxephath 
[Cf.  Goad.  20.  Tlie  name  points  to  furnaces 
or  workshops  for  the  refining  ui  metaio,  ^1^, 
liquavit.  LXX.  "S-apeirra. ;  cf.  Lake  iv.  26. 
It  is  now  represented  by  an  insignificant 
village.  Sura/end,  which,  however,  preserves 
the  original  name.  It  lies  still,  as  no  doub; 
it  did  then,  on  the  high  road  between  Tyre 
and  Si  lou,  and  on  the  shore.  The  prophet 
would  thus  be  in  the  lion's  den,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  dominions  of  Ethbaal.  See 
Porter,  ii.  397.  Stanley  (S.  and  P.O.  268) 
shows  how  the  memory  of  this  visit  still 
lingers  in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood], which  belongeth  to  Zidon  [Sidon  ia 
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visible  from  a  spot  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant.  "The  depeiuence  of  Sarepta  on 
Sidon  is  indicated  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib,  where  it  ia  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Lnliya,  king  of  Pidon,"  Rawlin- 
son] ,  and  dwell  there :  behold,  I  have  com- 
manded a  widow  woman  there  to  sustain 
thee  [In  considering  these  words  the 
generally  destitute  condition  of  the  widow 
of  the  East  should  be  borne  in  mind  (Acts 
vi,  1 ;  1  Tim.  v.  3—5,  &c.)  We  gather  from 
Lake  iv.  25,  26,  that  it  was  for  her  sake  as 
well  as  his  that  the  prophet  was  sent 
thither.  Matt.  xv.  21—28  tells  of  another 
SjTO-Phoenician  woman.] 

Ver.  10.  — So  he  arose  and  went  to  Zare- 
phath  [It  does  not  follow  that  his  route  lay 
over  the  "  White  Promontory,"  or  Ladder  of 
Tyre,  the  way  our  Lord  took  when  He  "  de- 
parted into  the  constsof  Tyre  and  Sidon" 
(Matt.  XV.  21).  If  his  place  of  concealment 
was  anywhere  near  'Abara,  or  Bethshean, 
it  is  probable  he  would  keep  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  far  as  Banias  or  Dan,  where  the 
river  is  fordable,  and  whence  a  road  leads 
dii'ect  to  Sidon.  He  would  thus  avoid  Tyre] . 
And  when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  city 
[the  ruins  of  Surafeud  are  still  very  con- 
siderable (see  Thomson,'*Laud  and  Book,"  i. 
235)  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a  plaoe  of 
importance,  a  town  with  gates  and  walls. 
"  Gate,"  however,  is  used  somewhat  loosely 
in  the  0.  T. — of  the  entrance  to  a  village, 
or  even  of  the  place  of  concourse  and  of 
judgment],  behold,  the  [Heb.  o.  He  did 
not  yet  know  that  this  was  the  widow  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  Her  replies  to  his  re- 
quests fii'st  informed  him  that  this  was  the 
object  of  his  search]  widow  woman  was 
there  [Heb.  behold  there,  a  widow  woman'] 
gathering  of  sticks  [This  was  not  a  promis- 
mg  sign.  It  only  proved  her  poverty] :  and 
he  called  to  her,  and  said.  Fetch  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel  rHob.  the 
vessel.  Biihr  understands  the  drmking-cnp 
that  Elijah  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
W&dy  Cherith ;  but  surely  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  he  would  carry  either  cup 
or  bottle  with  him.  "  The  vessel  "  probably 
imports  the  ordinary  vessel  used  for  the 
purpose — the  "  potter's  earthen  bottle  " 
(Jer.  xix.  1).  That  this  was  used  for  fetch- 
ing water,  we  know  from  Isa.  xxx.  14],  that 
I  may  drink. 

Ver.  11. --And  as  she  was  going  to  fet^ 
it  [The  gift  of  water  to  the  thirsty  is  always 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  in  the  East. 
"  Never  yet  during  many  years'  residence  in 
Syria  and  many  a  long  day's  travel,  have  I 
been  refused  a  draught  of  water  by  a  single 
individual  of  any  sect  or  race.  The  Beda\vy 
in  the  desert  has  shared  with  me  the  last 
drop  in  his  water-skin"  (Porter).  It  is  clear 
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that  the  water  supply  of  Phoenicia  had  not 
entirely  failed.  "  The  fresh  streams  of 
Lebanon  would  retain  their  life-giving 
power  long  after  the  scantier  springs  of 
Palestine  had  be^^n  dried  up,  "  Stanle^  ] 
he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  [The  request  foi 
food  will  soon  reveal  to  him  whether  this  is 
the  widow  woman  who  is  to  sustain  him} 
In  thine  hand.  [Biilir  would  understand 
here,  ' '  Give  me  a  morsel  of  the  bread  which 
thou  hast  in  tLiue  hand  " — eiiieii  Bissen  de» 
Brodes  das  du  besitzest — and  he  has  the 
LXX.,  y^iwfiov  dpTOV  Tov  iv  ry  X^'P'  ""*'>  ^** 
support  him.    But  it  is  fatal  to  this  view 

(1)  that  the  verb  is  *ni?p— the   same  mm 

already  used  in  the  request  for  water  (ver. 
10),  and  (2)  that  there  is  no  article  before 
bread.  "  The  bread  in  thine  hand  "  would 
have  been  clear,  but  the  words  as  they  stand 
can  only  mean,  "  Bring  me,  together  with 
the  water  in  the  vessel,  a  morsel  of  bread 
in  thine  hand."  Besides,  "  in  thy  posses- 
sion "  would  probably  have  been  expressed 
by  "  under  thine  hand,"  as  in  1  Sam.  xxi. 
3,  4,  8,  though  "  in  the  hand  "  is  found  in 
Eccles.  V.  13 ;  Ezra  vii.  25,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense.] 

Ver.  12. —  And  she  said.  As  the  Lord  thy 
God  liveth  [Bahr,  Xeil,  al.  couclude  from 
this  formula  that  the  woman  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  God  of  Israel.  Biilir  is 
extremely  positive  on  this  point,  affirming 
that,  had  she  been  a  heathen,  the  words 
would  have  been  positively  hypocritical, 
and  more,  that  Elijah  would  never  have 
been  sent  (Luke  iv.  20)  to  an  idolater.  He 
further  suggests  that  possibly  she  was  an 
Israelite  by  butli,  who  had  been  married  tq 
a  Phoenician.  But  all  this  is  exir.  luely 
doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  words  are,  "  Jehovah  thy 
God,"  words  which  show  that  she  recognizjd 
Elijah,  perhaps  hy  his  Jewish  face,  probably 
by  his  prophetic  di-esa  (2  Kings  i.  8)  as  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah.  Bat  had  she  also 
been  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  have  said  "  my  God,"  for  that  form 
would  not  only  have  given  greater  force  to 
her  obtestation,  but  would  have  established 
a  bond  of  sympathy — such  as  Jews  in  » 
foreign  land  were  only  too  glad  to  reco-nize 
— between  them.  And  the  remark  that  it 
is  hypocrisy  to  swear  by  a  god  in  whom  one 
does  not  beheve  is  disposed  of  by  the  con- 
sideration that  she  may  well  have  believed 
in  the  Lord  as  well  as  in  Baal.  See  note  on 
ch.  T.   7.      The  Tyrians  knew  nothing  of 

monotheism] ,  I  have  not  a  cake  [JWO,  tha 
synonym  of  n^y  (ver.  13),  the  smallest  kind 
of  bread.    It  was  baked  in  the  ashes  ;  henoe 
2c 
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the  LXX.  lyKpv(^ias-  We  gather  from  this 
pitiful  disclnsure  that  the  famine  had 
■already  extended  to  Phoenicia,  as  it 
naturally  would  do,  considering  how  de- 
pendent that  CO  nntry  was  on  Israel  for  its 
breadstufis ;  see  note  on  ch.  v.  9, 11.  Josephus 
(Ant.  >riii.  13,  2)  cites  Menander  as  attesting 
to  a  year's  drought  in  the  reign  of  Ethbaal] , 
but  an  handful  of  meal  In  a  [Heb.  the'] 
barrel  [TB.  probably  connected  with  cadus, 
cadeau,  &c.\  bucket,  pail] ,  and  a  little  oil  In 
a  cruse :  and,  bebold,  I  am  gathering  two 
sticks  [i.e.,  a  few  sticks  (Gesenius).  We 
may  compare  the  German  idiom  ein  Faar 
and  our  "  two  or  three."  But  "  two "  in 
this  sense  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible 
— "two  or  three  "  is  found  in  2  Kings  ix. 
32  ;  Isa.  ivii.  6 ;  Amos  iv.  8.  According 
to  Roberts,  the  word  is  constantly  used  for 
"  few  "  by  the  natives  of  India.  This  widow 
w»8  evidently  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities] ,  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress  tt 
for  me  and  my  son  [The  LXX.  has  Hkvois 
here  and  in  ver.  13,  and  r&  tekvu  in  ver. 
15.  Bahr  contends  that  Elijah  first  learnt 
from  these  words — the  mention  of  a  son 
and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  her 
husband — that  he  was  addressing  a  "  widow 
woman."  But  we  read  Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  19, 
of  "  garments  of  widowhood  "  (cf.  Deut. 
xxiv.  17),  and  ver.  10,  "a  widow  woman," 
&o.,  almost  implies  that  Elijah  from  the 
first  recognized  her  as  fluch],  that  we  may 
«at  it,  and  die. 

Ver.  13. — And  Elijah  said  unto  her  [This 
looks  at  first  like  a  further  test.  But  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  prophet  now  knew  that 
the  widow  of  whom  God  Lad  spoken  was 
before  him] ,  Fear  not ;  go  and  do  as  thou 
hast  said  [Heb.  according  to  thy  word] 
'  but  [Heb.  only,  however] :  malie  me  thereof 
|]Heb.  thence,  i.e.,  of  the  oil  as  well  as  the 
meal.  The  former  took  the  place  of  brtter. 
Bread  was  sonutimes  baked  in  oil]  a  li'"tle 
cake  first,  and  bring  it  xmto  me,  and  after 
maie  for  thee  and  thy  soa  [The  "  first " 
and  "  afterwards  "  are  emphatic  by  position. 
When  Bahr  says  that  Elijah  would  never 
have  made  this  demand,  and  that  still  lesB 
would  the  widow  have  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  had  she  been  a  heathen,  he  appears  to 
forget  the  words  that  followed  (ver.  14). 
When  one  in  the  garb  of  a  prophet  swore, 
as  this  man  di<I,  by  the  sacred  name,  a 
heathen,  with  the  belief  of  the  heathen  in 
miracles,  might  well  be  persuaded  that  the 
word  was  truth.  Elijah's  manner  alone 
would  carry  conviction  with  it.] 

Ver.  14. — For  thus  salth  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  [The  words,  "  God  of  Israel,"  if  any- 
thing, favour  the  supposition  that  he  wa» 
itpeaking  to  one  who  was  not  of  Israel.  See 
«n  ver.  1.     There  the  words  were  addressed 


to  one  who  was  denying  the  God  of  Israel] 
The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither 
shall  the  cruse  of  oil  fall,  until  the  day 
that  the  Lord  sendeth  [Heb.  giveth.  For 
IpFl  see  note  on  ch.  vi.  19]  rain  upon  the 
earth.  [Heb.  on  the  face  of  the  ground.  Like 
expression  ch.  xvui.  1 ;  Gen.  ii.  5.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  here  to 
imply  a  miracle,  and  it  has  been  contended 
that  this  Sareptan  household  was  sustained 
for  over  two  years  simply  by  the  blessing 
of  Gk>d  on  the  use  of  natural  means.  But 
clearly,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  there  was 
supernatural  knowledge  on  Elijah's  part. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  literal  con- 
struction of  the  words  points  to  a  "  super- 
natural and  inexplicable  multipUcation  of 
food"  (Eawlinson),  similar  to  those  of 
which  the  Gospels  tell.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  was  a  figure  of  speech,  which 
practically  meant  no  more  than  the  neces- 
saries of  life  should  somehow  be  provided, 
diiectly  or  indirectly,  by  God.  Nor  is 
this  view  effectually  negatived,  as  Bahr 
contends,  by  Luke  iv.  26 ;  but,  in  view  of 
2  Kings  iv.  44,  Matt.  liv.  15—21,  xv, 
82 — 33,  it  is  extremely  improbable.  It  la 
curious  how  majiy  miracles  of  Ehjah  and 
Elisha  foreshadowed  those  of  our  blessed 
Lord. 

Ver.  15. — And  she  went  and  did  according 
to  the  saying  of  Elijah  [the  echo  of  ver. 
13,  "  Go  and  do  according  to  thy  saying  "] : 
and  she,  and  he,  [or  he  and  she,  according 
to  Chethib]  and  her  house  [probably  her 
friends  or  poor  relatives  who  came  to  partake 
of  her  plenty  (Bahr)] ,  did  eat  many  days. 
[Heb.  days,  i.e.,  an  indefinite  period.  See 
note  on  ver.  7.  The  word  does  not  refer 
to  the  first  baking  (ver.  13),  but  it  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  16. — And  [Omit.  This  verse  is  «x- 
plicati'^e,  not  additional]  the  barrel  of  meal 
wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
He  spake  by  [Heb.  by  the  hand  of]  Elijah. 
[Having  received  a  prophet  in  the  name  of 
a  prophet,  she  received  a  prophet's  reward. 
(Matt.  X.  41,  42).  Stanley  suggests  that  our 
Lord,  when  He  spoke  of  the  "  cup  of  cold 
water,"  may  have  had  this  incident  in  his 
mind. 

Ver.  17. — And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  the  soh  of  the  woman,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  fell  sick ;  and  his 
sickness  was  so  sore,  that  there  was  no 
breath  left  in  him.  [Does  tins  mean  that 
he  was  dead  ?  Keil  thinks  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  does.  Bahr  is  as  firmly  persuaded 
that  it  does  not.  He  justly  remarks  (1) 
that  the  same  expression  occurs  in  Dan. 
X.  17  (cf.  1  Kings  x.  5)  where  it  does  not 
imply  death.     (2)  That  as  the  text  does  not 
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eay,  '*  and  he  died,"  we  must  conclude  that 
it  did  not  mean  to  say  it.  (3)  Verses  18,  20 
do  not  necessitate  the  belief  that  he  was 
dead  (see  below).  (4)  Josephus,  who  was  not 
afraid  of  the  miraculous,  has  interpreted  the 
words  thus :  utg  koi  ti]v  i^x^v  cKpsXvai  Kai 
io^ai  veKpov.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that 
nOC'P  simply  means  breath,  and  that  where 
it  is  desired  to  convey  the  idea  of  life,  addi- 
tional words  are  used  (as  in  Gen,  ii.  7,  "  the 
breath  of  life ;  Gen.  vii.  22,  "  the  breath  of 
the  spirit  of  life."  Cf.  Job  xxvii.  3,  Prov.  xx. 
27  (where  the  intelligence  or  reason  appears 
to  be  meant),  Eccles.  iii.  21.  It  must  be 
confessed  also  that  the  statement,  "  his 
sickness  was  so  sore,"  <fec.,  is  quite  apropos 
and  intelhgible,  if  we  may  understand  that 
he  lay  in  a  state  of  coma,  but  would  be  an 
extremely  roundabout  way  of  affirming  that 
he  was  dead. 

Ver.  18.— And  she  said  tmto  EUjah,  What 
bave  I  to  do  with  thee  [Heb.  wliat  to  me 
and  thee.  Same  formula,  Judg.  xi.  12 ;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  10 ;  2  Kings  ui.  13  ;  Matt.  viii. 
29  ;  John  ii.  4.  It  means,  "  What  is  there 
between  us  ?  "  or  practically,  "  What  have  I 
done  ?"  ' '  Is  this  the  result  of  my  association 
with  thee  ?  Must  such  sorrow  befal  me 
because  thou  art  with  me  ?  "  Bahr] ,  0  thou 
man  of  God  ?  [This  woman,  if  a  Phoenician, 
was  evidently  famihar  with  the  titles  borne 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (ch.  xii.  22 ;  xiii. 
fassim  ;  Judg.  xiii.  6,  8).  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  very  considerable] 
art  thou  come  unto  me  to  caU  my  sin  [not 
necessarily  any  "  special  sin  in  her  past 
life,"]  to  remembrance  [her  idea  evidently 
is  that  the  prophet  by  residing  with  her, 
seeing  her  life,  (fee,  had  become  acquainted 
with  her  sinfulness,  and  had  called  it  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Almic;hty.  She  does 
not  mean  that  he  had  recalled  it  to  her 
mind,  but  that  he  had  been  the  "I^STD  or 
remembrancer  of  God.  Cf.  Gen.  xl.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxi.  28 ;  Jer.  iv.  16]  and  to  slay  my 
son  ?  [Observe,  she  does  not  speak  of  him 
as  slain.] 

Ver.  19. — ^And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me 
thy  son.  And  he  took  him  out  of  her  bosom, 
[the  age  of  the  cLiikl  may  hence  be  rou,'lily 
inferred]  and  carried  him  up  Into  a  loft  [Heb. 
»1*?1?'"I!  ti"**  upper  chamber.  LXX.  ro  irn-fpi^ov. 
Loft  is  most  misleading.  The  upper  room 
"  was  often  [rather,  always]  the  best  apart- 
ment in  an  Eastern  house"  (Rawliuson). 
It  was  sometimes  the  guest-chamber  (Luke 
xiii.  11,  12),  and,  from  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  put,  must  have  been  large  (Acts  i.  13  ; 
ix.  39;  XX.  8;  2  Kings  i.  2).  Thomson 
<L.  <fr  B.  L  235)  infers  from  the  fact  that 
the  widow's  house  had  an  upper  room,  ' '  that 


the  mode  of  building  in  Elijah's  time  and 
the  custom  of  giving  the  'alliyeh  to  the 
guest  were  the  same  as  now ;  also  that  this 
poor  widow  was  not  originally  among  the 
poorest  classes  (who  have  no  'alliyeh),  but 
that  her  extreme  destitution  was  owing  to 
the  famine  "] ,  and  laid  tiim  upon  his  own 
bed.  [It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  verb 
^^33L^'2  ht.,  made  him  to  lie  down,  would  be 
used  of  a  corpse.j 

Ver.  20. — ^And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
■aid,  0  Lord  my  God,  hast  Thou  also  [i.e. 
in  addition  to  the  misery  and  suffering 
brought  through  me  upon  my  country] 
brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom 
I  sojourn,  by  slajring-  [Heb.  to  slay.  Words- 
worth partly  bases  his  conclusion  that  the 
child  was  dead  on  the  inexact  translation  of 
the  A.  v.]  her  son  7 

Ver.  21.  — And  he  stretched  himself 
[marg.  measured  himself,  but  Gesenius  holds 
that  stretch  out  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  root]  upon  the  child  [cf.  2  Kings  iv. 
34.  The  commentators  are  again  at  variance 
as  to  whether  these  words  imply  the  use  of 
natural  means  or  not.  Those  who  hold 
that  the  child  was  dead  naturally  adopt  the 
negative,  and  some  (Keil,  Rawlinson,  al.) 
compare  with  it  the  action  of  our  Lord  in 
the  case  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  (Matt. 
ix.  35 ;  Luke  vii.  14 ;  John  ix.  6,  7).  But 
surely  the  circumstances  and  the  purpose 
alike,  in  these  latter  cases,  were  entirely 
different.  The  object  of  the  touch,  of  anoint- 
ing the  eyes,  <fec. ,  in  these  cases  of  healing, 
appears  to  have  been  to  awaken  a  sufficient 
faith — without  which  "  He  could  do  no 
miracle"  (Matt.  xiii.  58) — in  men  whose 
intirmities  of  bhndness,  deafness,  &c.,  pre- 
vented their  attaining  faith  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
merciful  and  gracious  Son  of  man.  But 
here  the  child,  if  not  dead,  was  senseless. 
We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  belief  that 
the  prophet  "  used  rational  means  for 
warming  and  revivifying  "  the  child,  "  not 
with  the  hope  that  of  themselves  they 
would  prove  effectual,  but  in  the  sure 
confidence  that  God,  in  answer  to  his 
weeping  supplication,  would  impart  super- 
natural force  to  the  natural  human 
agencies,"  Bahr]  three  times  [Not  only 
in  his  prayer  but  also  in  this  triple  repeti- 
tion do  we  recognize  Ehjah's  profound  con- 
viction that  only  by  the  Almighty  power  of 
God  uould  the  child  be  restored,  and  that 
whatever  means  were  used,  God  alone  could 
make  them  effectual.  For  three  is  the  num- 
ber and  signature  of  the  Godhead — "  die 
eigentlich  gottliche  Zahl,  die  Signatur  des 
gottlichen  VVesens"  (Bahr,  Symb.  i.  143). 
Hence  it  is,  inter  alia,  that  '*  the  calling 
upon    the  name  of    Jehovah    in   the  old 
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covenant  " — he  might  have  added,  ' '  and 
in  the  new ;  "  cf.  Mark  liv.  39,  41 ;  2  Cor. 
xii  8 — "  was  a  threefold  act : "  Psa.  Iv.  17  ; 
Dan.  vi.  10, 13  ;  Nnm.  vi.  24-26  ;  Isa.  vi  8 
(Bahr) .  The  correspondence  with  2  Cor.  xii. 
8  is  very  .striking]  and  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  Bald,  0  Lord  my  God,  I  pray  Thee 
[Heb.  now]  let  this  child's  soul  come  into 
Mm  [Heb.  upon  his  inside  ;  ?y  is  here,  as  else- 
where, used  for  7JJ]  again.   [Though  u'?J, 

here  translated  "  soul,"  constantly  means 
"  life," yet  it  by  no  means  settles  the  question 
whether  the  child  was  really  living  or  dead. 
For  (1)  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is 
"  breath  "  (Gesen.,  Thesaurus,  «.  c),  and  (2) 
the  words  might  with  perfect  propriety,  even 
if  we  interpret  "  life  "  or  "  soul,"  be  used  of 
one  who  lay  in  a  lifeless  and  inanimate 
condition.  Massillon's  graphic  language 
(vol.  i.  p.  91,  ed.  1833).  showing  the  con- 
trast between  Elijah's  proce'iure  and  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord  (Luke  vii.  14 ;  viii.  .54 ; 
John  li.  43),  ii  worth  citing  here:  "  Elie 
ressuscite  des  morts,  il  est  vrai ;  mais  il  est 
oblige  de  se  coucher  plusieurs  fois  sur  le 
corps  de  I'enfant  qu'il  ressuscite ;  il  souffle, 
U  se  r6trecit,  il  s'agite ;  on  voit  bien  qu'il 
invoque  une  puissance  fitrangSre ;  qu'U 
rappelle  de  I'empire  de  la  mort  une  Lme  qui 
n'est  pas  soumise  4  sa  voix,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas 
lui-m^me  le  maitre  de  la  mort  et  de  la  vie : 
Jesus-Christ  ressuscite  les  morts  comme  il 
fait  1m  actions  les  pliu  eommone* ;  il  parle 


en  maitre  k  ceux  qui  dormcnt  d*nn  sommeil 
Eternal,  et  Ton  sent  bien  quil  est  le  Dieu 
des  morts  comme  des  vivr.nts,  jamais  plus 
tranquille  que  lorsqu'il  opere  les  plus  grandep 
choses."] 

Ver.  22. — And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice 
of  Elijah  ;  and  the  soul  of  the  child  came 
Into  him  again,  and  he  revived  [pi recovered. 
Cf .  2  Kings  i.  2  ;  viii.  8] . 

Ver.  23.— And  EUJah  tooS  the  child,  and 
brought  him  down  oit  of  the  chamber  into 

the  house  [Probably  the  ~'/iZ  was  reached 
by  an  outside  staircase,  and  did  not  direc;ly 
communicate  with  the  lower  rooms.  Ci. 
Matt.  xxiv.  17  ;  Mark  ii.  4  ;  2  Kings  ix."  13] 
and  delivered  him  unto  his  mother:  and 
Elijah  said.  See,  thy  son  liveth. 

Ver.  24. — And  the  woman  said  to  EUJah, 
Now  by  this  [Heb.  this.  Geteenius  interpret* 
nj  r\PiU  jiist  now.  Similarly  Bahr,  nun7n€Ar] 

I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God   [not 

that  she  had  dnuoted  it  before.  See  ver.  18. 
In  the  face  of  what  Elijah  had  done  for  her, 
she  could  not  doubt  it.  All  that  she  meana 
is  that  this  is  a  great  frish  proof  of  hit 
mission] ,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  In 
thy  mouth  Is  truth.  [This  last  word  n\2^ 
from  which  Ajnittai  (Jonah  i.  1)  is  formed, 
perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  tnulition  that  this 
boy  was  afterwards  known  as  the  prophet 
Jonah.  Amittai  was  held  to  have  been  iim 
widow's  hosbaud. 


HOMILETICS. 

▼«r.  1.— 77i«  ifi»»ion  and  Ministry  of  FAijaK.    The  appearance  on  the  arena 

of  Israel's  history  of  such  a  champion  as  Elijala,  armed  with  such  high  credentials, 
wielding  such  supematuial  powers,  marks  a  cri.sis  in  the  history  of  God's  ancient 
Church.  We  have  but  to  see  him,  to  hear  him  for  one  moment,  to  know  that  a 
great  struggle  is  impending.  God,  like  Nature,  whicli  is  but  a  name  for  God, 
**  does  nothing  in  vaiu."  Such  high  powers  as  his  foreshadow  great  issues.  Four 
points  consequently  may  well  engage  our  attention,  viz.,  the  man,  hia  mission,  hia 
message,  his  ministry. 

L  The  Man.  1.  Re  teas  a  wild  man  (Gen.  rvi.  12 ;  Heb.  a  wild-asa  man). 
Abraham  has  been  called  an  "Ai-ab  sheykh."  We  have  in  Elijali  a  veritable 
Bedawy,  if  not  by  birth  or  tribe,  by  training  and  in  character.  The  rough  slieep- 
skin  (eh.  xix.  13),  the  shaggy  hair  (2  Kings  i.  18),  themai-vellous  bodily  endurance 
(ch.  xviiL  46),  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  city,  the  flight  into  the  desert  (ch.  xix.  4), 
the  whole,  bearing  of  tlie  man  suggests  to  us  the  child  of  the  wilderness.  lie,  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  one  of  the  "  first  three  "  of  those  born  of  women,  has  the 
exterior,  the  instincts,  the  heart  of  an  Islimaelite.  He  was  thus  a  fit  successor  of 
Moses,  the  shepherd  .of  Horeb,  who  in  llie  very  haunt  and  home  of  the  Bedawin, 
■was  trained  for  his  high  vocation  ;  he  wa>  meet  to  be  the  forerunner  and  pattern  of 
the  Baptist  who  was  bred  in  the  desert,  clad  in  Arab  dress,  and  fed  witli  Arab  food 
(Matt.  iii.  1,  4).  It  is  imjicssible  to  understand  the  man  and  his  work  unless  thia 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  gaunt  dervisli  wno  one  day  strode  into  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  hfted  up  his  sinewy  arm  and  denounced  tlie  great  drought;  the  shaggy, 
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long-haired  sheykh,  who  single-handed  faced  the  hierarchy  of  Baal,  and  knew  no 
fear,  his  were  the  asperities,  the  privations,  the  scant  fare,  the  piimitive,  semi- 
nomadic  life  of  a  Gilea^iite.  The  sweet  uses  of  adversity  had  moulded  this  man  foi 
the  crisis.  Our  great  chancellors,  it  has  been  said,  come  to  us  from  the  garret : 
the  desert  has  ever  been  the  school  of  the  greatest  prophets.  The  rugged,  unsettled 
pasturages  of  Basban  were  a  meet  nurse  for  a  prophetic  child.  This  champion  was 
cast  "  in  the  clay  ground  "  (see  p.  142). 

2.  He  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ov/rselvea  (James  v.  17).  An  "  earthen 
vessel"  (2  Cor.  iv.  7).  *'  In  all  points  tempted  hke  as  we  are,"  and  not  "without 
sin  "  (Heb.  iii  15).  The  Bible  never  pictm-es  men  as  perfect.  The  phronema  sarltot 
remains  even  in  the  regenerate. 

II.  His  Mi  SIGN.  Consider — 1.  Whence  it  wa»  deHved.  He  was  not  taught  of 
men  (Gal.  i.  12,  17).  He  was  Idivrtjc  Kal  dypa^/iarof.  The  God  who  separated  him 
£:om  his  mother's  womb  called  him  by  His  grace  {ibid.  v.  15).  He  was  an  extra- 
ordinary messenger  for  a  gi'eat  emergency.  But  observe ;  when  God  employs  such 
messengers,  men  whose  mission  is  derived  directly  from  on  high,  the  *'  signs  of  an 
apostle  "  are  wrought  by  them.  We  are  not  to  listen  to  an  angel  from  heaven,  unless 
he  shows  us  his  credentials.  We  have  a  riglit  to  ask  of  those  who  nm  without  being 
sent  to  show  us  a  sign.  When  the  missionary  Dr.  Wol£f  told  one  of  the  Eastern 
bishops  that  the  "  Lord  had  sent  him,"  the  px-elate  not  unreasonably  asked  him  for 
a  display  of  his  powers.  If  God  should  send  us  an  Ellas  again.  He  will  give  as  at 
the  same  time  a  sign  from  heaveu. 

2.  When  it  was  conferred.  It  was  (1)  When  iniquity  abounded.  When  Hiel  had 
built  Jericho  ;  when  Ahab  had  raised  a  temple  for  Baal ;  when  Jezebel  had  gathered 
round  her  an  army  of  false  prophets ;  when  the  faith  of  God's  elect  was  in  jeopardy. 
Tlie  darkest  hour  is  ever  before  the  dawn.  Cum  duplicantur  laterea,  venit  Moses. 
*'  Man's  extremity  is,"  &c.  "  Israel  was  sore  wounded  when  God  sent  them  this 
balm  from  Gilead  "  (Henry).  (2)  When  ordinary  means  were  insufficient.  Ther» 
were  true  priests  in  Jerusalem ;  there  were  "  sons  of  the  prophets,"  it  is  probable,  in 
Bethel  and  Samaria ;  there  were  seven  thousand  faithful  ones  in  Israel ;  but  what 
were  these  against  such  a  queen  as  Jezebel,  against  such  a  propaganda  and  such  a 
system  as  hers  ?  It  was  then  no  longer  a  question  of  heresy  or  schism,  of  calves 
or  cherubim,  of  Jeroboam's  or  Jehovah's  priests  ;  the  veiy  existence  of  the  Chmch 
was  at  stake.  Elijah  was  simimoued  to  the  court ;  he  was  armed  with  "  power  to 
shut  heaven  that  it  rained  not  in  the  days  of  his  prophecy  "  (Rev.  xi.  6),  with  power 
to  call  down  fire  to  devour  his  enemies,  and  the  like,  because  only  thus  cuuld  the 
elect  people  be  stayed  fi-om  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  an  organized  pro- 
stitution ;  from  yielding  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  whoredoms  and  witch- 
crafts of  "  that  woman  Jezebel ;  "  because  only  thus  could  the  hglit  of  truth,  the  one 
lamp  which  illumiueJ  the  world's  darkness,  be  preserved  from  utter  extinction. 

IIL  His  Message.  It  was  a  denunciation  of  immediate  drought,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  calamities  that  can  befal  an  Eastern  land.  In  Palestine,  animal  asweU 
as  vegetable  hfe  is  directly  dependent  on  the  rain.  Not  only  do  the  showers  which 
ii-rigate  the  land  feed  the  springs,  but  they  are  carefully  stored  up  in  cisterns  for 
daily  use.  It  is  only  as  compared  with  the  arid  wastes  of  Egypt  that  the  Holy  Land 
could  be  called  "  a  land  of  brooks  and  waters,  of  fountains  and  depths,"  &o.  (Deut. 
viii.  7).  And  it  is  also  described  by  the  same  writer  as  a  land  that  "  di-inketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven  "  {ibid.xi.  11).  Consequently  rain,  everywhere  a  prime  necessity 
of  existence,  is  doubly  indispensable  in  Palestine.  The  rainfall  of  Jenxsalem  is  on  the 
average  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  London,  It  is  clear,  consequently,  that  this 
message  threatened  atemble  plague,  that  it  portended  long  and  protracted  suffering. 
There  are  some  who  will  not  hear  of  the  "  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  who  would  never 
have  them  mentioned  in  the  pulpit.  Yet  pain  and  privation  are  among  the  fii-st 
sanctions  of  God's  law,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  many  eminent  divines  for 
saying  that  more  men  are  won  to  God  and  right  by  fear  than  by  love.  It  sounds 
fine  and  phUosopliic  to  speak  of  fear  as  an  unworlhy  motive,  but  men  forget  what 
an  unworthy  animal  is  man.  Besides,  this  drought  was  a  part  of  the  punishment, 
and  was  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  a  punishment  for  apostasy.    It  was  meet  that 
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men  who  practically  denied  the  living  God  should  be  practically  reminded  of  their 
dependence  on  Him.  It  was  well  that  those  who  held  Baal  to  be  lord  of  nature,  should 
be  left  to  discover  his  impotence  (c£  Judg.  x.  14 ;  Jer.  xiv.  22).  "  Ai-e  there  any 
of  the  vanities  of  the  heathen  that  can  give  rain  ?  "  And  it  was  a  punishment  this^ 
which  penitence  naisjht  avert.  Moreover,  it  was  the  penalty  foretold  in  the  law 
(Deut.  xxviii,  23)=  Elijah  was  not  left  to  scatter  plagues  at  hie  pleasure.  Like  aa 
earUer  prophet,  he  could  not  "go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  do  less  or  more" 
(Num.  ixii.  18).  Of  himself,  he  could  do  nothing  {ibid.  v.  33).  TTih  message  was, 
••  As  the  Lord  hveth."  If  the  rain  should  only  come  "  according  to  his  word,"  it 
was  because  his  word  was  God's  word.  If  his  prayer  for  the  drought  had  been 
answered  (James  v.  17),  it  liad  first  been  insphed.  He  speaks  here  as  the  minister, 
not  the  master-  He  is  the  willing,  patient  slave  of  Jehovah.  "  Before  whom  I 
stand." 

IV.  His  ]Ministbt.  From  this  initial  message  let  us  turn  to  his  ministry  as  a 
>vhole.     And  it  presents  to  our  view  these  broad  features — 

1.  It  was  exercised  in  silence.  How  few  are  Elijah's  recorded  words,  and  those 
few  are  the  utterances  of  but  five  or  six  occasions.  He  was  not  "  mighty  in  word." 
He  had  no  sooner  delivered  his  first  brief  message  than  he  disappears,  and  for  three 
years  and  a  half  Israel  hears  him  no  more.  He  speaks  for  a  moment :  he  is  dumb 
for  a  triennivmi.  And  when  he  reappears,  it  is  but  for  a  day.  That  one  day's 
ministry  ended,  he  is  again  hidden  from  our  view.  Thi'ice  more  he  reappears  in  the 
history,  but  each  time  it  is  but  for  a  day,  and  then  he  goes  into  the  silent  heavens, 
and  save  on  the  night  of  transfigm'ation,  speaks  to  men  no  more.  How  like  to  the 
revelations  of  God  to  man.  He  "  keepeth  silence  (Psa.  L  3).  He  too  hideth  Himself, 
"  He  spake  and  it  was  done."  How  unlike  the  everlasting  chatter  of  some  of  our  later 
prophets.  "  Ministers,"  it  is  sometimes  said,  "  are  mere  talkers."  Elijah  proclaims 
the  dignity,  if  not  "  the  eternal  duty,  of  silence."  "All  real  work,"  some  one  has 
said,  "  is  quiet  work."  How  many  of  our  sermons,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  leave  not 
a  trace  behind  them.  But  the  silent  Elias  accomphshed  the  regeneration  of  his 
country. 

3.  It  wrta  a  ministry  of  deed.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  speak.  The  works 
that  he  did  bore  witness  of  him.  Declamation,  argument,  remonstrance,  would 
have  been  absurd.  The  time  for  that  was  past.  And  he  had  actions  to  speak  for 
him.  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  for  Christ's  ministers  here.  It  is  true  they  cannot 
work  wonders  like  Elijah ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  sent  to  "  preach  the 
Word,"  to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  &c.  ;  but  we  are  reminded  here  that  a  fruitful 
ministry  must  be  one  of  action.  Words,  however  eloquent,  in  the  long  turn  count 
for  less  than  a  holy  hfe.  The  age,  however  it  may  hanker  after  sensationalism,  is 
nevertheless  suspicious  of  all  talk.  Why  is  it  that  our  holy  rehgion  has  but  such  an 
indifferent  hold  on  the  masses  of  our  countrymen  ?  One  reason  is  that  while  we 
"point  to  heaven,"  we  do  not  always  "lead  the  way."  "  Cujus  vita  contenmitur, 
ejus  praedicatio  despicitur."  The  life  of  their  parish  priest  is  the  only  Bible 
Jian>  Englishmen  ever  read,  and  alas,  what  a  smeared  and  blotted  page  that  some- 
times is.  And  those  who  do  hear  our  sermons  have  learned  to  discount  them.  They 
know  full  well  that  words  are  cheap,  and  that  emotion,  and  even  unction,  can  be 
simulated.  They  often  wonder  how  much  of  our  discourse  we  really  beheve  and 
practise  ourselves,  and  they  turn  to  our  lives  for  an  answer.  Thatfamihar  paradox, 
consequently,  is  ftdl  of  truth  and  meaning,  that,  "in  preacliing,  the  thing  of  least 
importance  is  the  sermon."  It  was  well  said  that  actio — action  in  the  tiniest  sense 
of  the  word,  not  gesture  or  manner,  but  conduct — ^is  the  iirst,  second,  and  third 
great  essential  of  eloquence  (see  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  ii.  pp.  146  seqq.)  A  French 
ecclesiastic,  the  Abb^  MuUois,  has  laid  it  dowh,  as  one  of  the  canons  of  preaching, 
that  "to  address  men  successfully,  they  must  beloved  much."  "Nothing  iulla- 
ences  others  so  much  as  character.  Few  people  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and 
fewer  stiU  hke  the  trouble  of  it ;  and  besides,  men  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads. 
Hence,  consistency,  reality,  ever-present  principle,  shining  through  the  person  in 
whom  they  dwell,  and  making  themselves  perceptible,  have  more  weight  than 
many  arguments,  than  much  preaching"  (Heygate,  "  Ember  Hours").   It  is  Baxter 
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who  speaks  of  clergymen  who  "  cut  the  throats  of  their  sermons  by  their  lives ;  " 
hut  there  are  many  who,  without  doing  this,  invalidate  their  words  by  their  actions. 
It  is  well  for  r.s  to  remember  that  personal  character  is  the  best  prejjn ration  for  the 
pulpit.  "  Facta,  non  verba;  "  this  is,  and  will  be  increasingly,  the  demand  of  the 
age  upon  the  prophetic  order.  "  Non  magna  eloquimv/r  sed  vivimua.*'  This  must 
be  more  and  more  the  response  of  the  ministry. 

8.  It  was  brave  and  fearless.  On  three  occasions  this  court  preacher  took  his 
life  in  his  hand  (eh.  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  2 ;  xxi.  19).  On  one  occasion  he  seems  to  have 
quailed  (ch.  xix.  3),  but  even  then  it  does  not  appear  that  he  fled  from  any  present 
duty,  or,  like  Jonah,  declined  any  commission.  His  ministry  as  a  whole  was  boldly 
discharged  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  "  Before  whom  I  stand."  He  saw 
none  other  than  his  Master.  Like  another  preacher  before  royalty,  Massillon,  he 
spoke  as  if  he  saw  Death  standing  at  his  elbow.  Like  Daniel,  he  knew  that  his  God 
could  deliver  him.  The  fear  of  man  is  oast  out  when  we  reaUze  the  presence  oi 
God  (Isa.  li.  12,  13). 

4.  It  was  seemingly  a  failure.  If  others  did  not  think  so,  he  did.  "We  know 
that  no  work,  really  and  truly  done  for  God,  can  be  wasted  (Isa.  Iv.  11) ;  but  we  are 
often  tempted  to  think  it  is.  But  it  must  be  such  work  as  wiU  stand  the  trial  by  fire 
(1  Cor.  iii.  13).  It  has  been  strikingly  said,  "If  any  man's  work  is  a  failm-e,  the 
probabihty  is  that  it  is  because  he  is  a  failure  himself."  Still,  it  is  for  our  comfort 
to  remember,  in  times  of  depression,  that  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  saw  httle  or 
no  fruit  of  his  labours.  He  was  persuaded  that  even  the  unexampled  miracles  that 
he  wrought  were  of  little  or  no  avail  (ch.  xix.  10).  We  find  that  when  there  were 
seven  thousand  secret  followers  of  the  Lord  God,  Elijah  thought  himself  left  alone. 
And  indeed  the  state  of  Israel,  even  after  the  ordeal  of  Carmel,  might  well  lead  him 
to  take  the  gloomiest  and  most  despairing  view  of  the  situation.  Jezebel  pursues 
her  infamous  way.  The  son  of  Ahab  sends  to  consult  a  foreign  oracle,  and  ignores 
the  God  of  Israel.  The  fire  must  come  down  a  second  time  and  bum  up  the 
idolaters  instead  of  the  bullock  and  the  altar.  But  all  the  same,  we  know  that  hia 
work  was  not  in  vain.  Nor  can  ours  be,  if  done  like  his.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  immediate  successes.  *'  One  man  soweth,  another  reapeth."  Nor  is  success 
in  any  shape  mentioned  in  our  instructions.  That  is  God's  part,  not  ours.  W© 
have  but  to  sow  the  seed.  He  must  make  it  grow.  The  world  worships  success — 
or  what  it  calls  success — and  the  greatest  of  ministries — Ehjah's,  Jeremiah's^ 
Ezekiel's,  our  blessed  Lord's — ^were  aU  failures  from  a  worldly  point  of  view. 

Vers.  8 — 7. — The  Solitary  Place.  We  have  just  seen  that  it  was  from  the 
wilderness  that  Elijah  went  forth  into  the  busy,  wicked  world,  and  to  the  anxious, 
dingerous  work  of  a  prophet.  He,  Hke  his  antitype,  was  in  the  desert  "  until  the 
time  of  his  showing  unto  Israel"  (Luke  i.  80).  There,  in  secret  communion  with 
God,  he  had  gained  strength  for  the  encounter ;  there  he  had  meditated  over  the 
grievous  apostasy  of  his  people,  and  had  **  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day 
with  their  evil  deeds  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  8).  And  there,  as  he  "prayed  earnestly  that  it 
might  not  rain,"  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  and  burned  in  his  bones  (Jer. 
XI.  9),  and  bore  him  into  the  presence  of  the  king  (Amos  iii.  8).  But  it  is  now  for 
us  to  observe  that  no  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  delivered  his 
first  brief  message,  than  he  was  sent  into  the  desert — it  may  be,  the  same  desert — 
again.  The  word  of  the  Lord  straightway  bids  him  tm-n  eastward  and  hide  in  the 
brook  Cherith.  Now  the  word  Cherith  means  separation.  This  section  conse- 
quently may  fittingly  speak  to  us  of  the  need  of  separation,  of  the  uses  of  sohtude 
and  retirement  in  the  discipline  of  the  saints.  From  Elijah's  separation  from  his 
work  and  the  world  we  may  glean  some  lessons  as  to  our  own.     Observe — 

1.  Solitude  was  necessary  to  Elijah's  safety.  He  must  hide  or  lose  his  head. 
When  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xviii.  18),  we  may  be  sure  he 
would  not  be  spared.  Was  it  not  because  of  liim  indeed  that  the  others  were 
attacked  ?  Had  his  dweUing  been  with  men,  the  messengers  of  Ahab  would 
assuredly  have  found  him  and  slain  him  (ch.  xviii.  10).  So  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
lary,  for  the  life  of  our  souls,  that  we  should  flee  into  the  desert.     It  is  at  our  perlP 
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thai  we  stay  in  Sodom.  We  mnst  "  escape  to  the  mountain."  It  may  be  from 
Bome  enchantress,  whose  wh.oredoms  and  witchcrafts  are  as  cruel  as  Jezebel's ;  it 
may  be  from  companions  whose  snares  are  more  perilous  than  Ahab's  sword ;  it 
may  be  from  a  society  hardly  less  pestilent  than  that  of  Israel.  There  are  times 
when  our  only  safety  is  in  flight.  Those  hermits  who  buried  themselves  in  the 
Thebaid,  or  who  burrowed  in  the  rocks  of  the  Wady  Feiran,  the  world  has  only  a 
Fmile  for  their  folly,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  God  would  have  us  leaven  the 
world,  not  leave  it.  But  it  would  have  been  well  if  some  had,  for  a  time  at  least, 
followed  their  example.  How  many  souls  have  perished  because  they  would  not 
enter  into  their  chaml)ers  and  shut  their  doors  and  hide  them.selves  until  the  indig- 
nation be  overpast  (Isa.  xxvi.  20) ;  because  tliey  had  not  the  courage  to  disappear 
for  a  while,  if  only  into  their  closets.  "  He  that  wilfully  stands  still  to  catoh 
clangers,  tempteth  God  instead  of  trn~ting  him." 

2.  Solitude  was  necessary  to  his  soul's  health.  It  is  remarkable  how  God'i 
elect  messenf;;er8,  each  in  his  turn,  have  been  sent  "  apart  into  a  desert  place  to  rest 
uwhUe  "  (Mark  vi.  31).  Moses  must  spend  forty  years  in  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness ;  must  spend  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God. 
EUjah  himseK  only  emerges. from  the  Cherith  to  go  to  another  hiding-place  at 
Zarephath,  and  from  Zarephath  he  passes  almost  directly  to  the  same  wilderness 
and  the  same  mount  where  Moses  was.  The  Baptist's  life  was  almost  divided 
between  the  desert  and  the  prison.  St.  Paul  must  learn  his  gospel  in  Arabia.  And 
our  Holy  Lord,  He  must  begin  His  ministry  by  a  forty  days'  fast,  and  from  time  to 
time  must  seek  a  quiet  place  to  rest  and  pray.  All  men  who  are  much  before  the 
world  need  their  times  of  retirement.  In  the  "  loud  sttmning  tide  of  human  care 
and  crime  "  it  is  difficult  to  hear  the  whispers  of  God  in  the  souL  Now  the  voicei 
of  nature,  such  as  men  hear  in  solitude,  are  among  the  voices  of  God.  Nature  hac 
been  ealled  "  God's  great  green  book." 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
M:iy  teach  you  mnre  of  man. 
Of  racjial  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can.*' 

"  There  are  two  books,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  from  whenee  I  eoHeet  my 

divinity.  Besides  that  written  one  of  God,  another  of  his  servant  nature,  that 
uuiTersal  and  pubhc  manu-oipt  that  hes  expansed  unto  the  eyes  of  aU."  And  ia 
not  every  tree,  every  leaf,  in  its  way  a  mute  witness  for  God  and  purity  ?  It  ii 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  crimes  and  brutalities  are  committed  in  those  districts 
of  this  country  where  men  can  have  neither  nature  nor  solitude — in  the  dens  oi 
Liverpool,  amid  the  cinder  heaps  of  the  Black  Country,  in  the  dingy  pit  viU-iges  oi 
Durham.  It  is  only  in  quiet,  und^^r  the  silent  stars,  amid  the  purple  heather,  by 
the  murmuring  brook,  or  in  the  inner  chamber,  that  we  can  know  ourselves  and 
our  God.     The  *'  Ancient  Mariner's  "  conception  of  his  "  wide,  wide  sea" — 

**  So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  Hinuelf 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be," 

fine  though  it  is,  contradicts  the  experience  of  the  saints,  who  have  fotind  that  II 

is  precisely  the  profoundest  solitude  that  is  instinct  with  His  presence. 

And  now  let  us  consider  how  God  calls  us  all  in  turn  to  a  brook  Cherith.  (1)  He 
calls  us  to  separation  from  sin.  The  Church  is  a  Cherith  Baptism  is  a  "  water  of 
Feparation,"  the  token  and  pledge  of  otir  renunciation  of  world  and  flesh  and  devil, 
of  our  admission  into  the  family  of  God.  Wlule  in  the  world,  we  may  not  be  of  it. 
Our  caUing  is  to  hohness  (1  Pet.  L  15  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9).  We  are  to  be 
sacrifices  (Rom.  xii.  1),  and  the  root  idea  both  of  holiness  and  of  sacrifice  is  a  sepa- 
ration to  God.  (2)  Sometimes  He  calls  us  to  a  chamber  of  sickness,  sometimes  to 
the  very  "valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  How  often  is  bodily  sickness  for  the 
enul's  health!  That  vale  of  separation  becomes  a  vale  of  blessing;  the  Cherith 
loads  to  a  Berachah  (2  Chron.  xx.  2(5;"cf.  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  6).     What  a  school  of  the 
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heart  has  that  enforced  soKtude  often  proved  f  See  Homiletics,  p.  13.  (3)  Noi 
must  we  forget  here  the  Betreat — those  opportunities  for  meditation  and  prayer, 
happily  revived  amongst  us  of  late  years.  The  name  may  possibly  be  Eomish,  but 
the  thing  is  sensible  and  scriptural  enough — a  voluntary  rethement  for  a  short 
period  from  the  world  that  we  may  hear  and  think  only  of  the  things  M'^hich  make 
for  our  peace.  The  saying  still  holds  good,  "He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee" — 
a  retired  mountain  place  it  was  (Matt,  xxviii  16) — "  there  shall  ye  see  him." 

3.  Elijah's  retirement  was  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  Israel.  So  long  as  he 
remained  amongst  them,  the  people  would  have  looked  to  him  as  the  author  ol 
their  calamities,  or  would  have  cried  to  him  to  avert  them.  His  disappearance 
afiforded  them  leisure  to  examine  themselves  and  face  their  sins,  and  left  them 
only  God  or  Baal  to  cry  to.  It  is  sometimes  well  that  the  prophet  shoiild  keep 
silence.  Deus  habet  suas  moras.  It  is  not  always  that  He  stretches  out  his  hands 
all  day  long  to  the  disobedient  and  gainsajang.  Having  spoken  by  Ehjah  to  Ahab 
and  Israel,  now  He  and  His  prophet  must  withdi-aw  into  tlie  darkness,  and  the 
drought  must  do  its  silent  work.  And  there  are  times,  too,  when  Christ's  ministers 
must  be  silent.  When  the  Gadareues  besougiit  our  Lord  to  depart  out  of  their 
coasts,  He  straightway  took  them  at  their  word  (Matt.  viii.  34;  ix.  1 ;  cf.  ch.  xxiii. 
88,  89).  The  apostles  were  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  the  city  that 
received  them  not,  and  to  depart  from  it  (Matt.  x.  14),  and  they  did  so  (Acts  xiii. 
61).  When  the  Jews  counted  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  turned  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  46).  "^Tien  the  churches  of  Asia  fell 
and  repented  not,  their  candlestick  was  removed  out  of  its  \Aace  (Rev.  ii.  6).  Their 
loss  is  our  gain.     "  These  things  were  written  for  our  admonition." 

Vers.  4 — 7. — The  Food  of  the  Saints.  We  have  just  seen  the  prophet  in  his  solitude. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  was  sustained  there.  His  needs  were 
BuppUed  in  two  ways,  partly  by  natural,  partly  by  supernatural  means.  No  miracle 
was  wrought  to  give  him  water.  He  must  make  his  home  in  the  wady  and  drink 
of  the  rivulet  that  flowed  past  his  feet.  It  was  there,  and  he  must  help  himself  to 
it.  But  with  Ids  food  it  was  quite  different.  He  could  not  find  that,  and  so  it  was 
brought  to  him  ;  it  was  provided  him  by  God.  For  even  if  it  was  not  laid  at  his 
feet  morning  and  evening  by  ravens — and  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
not — even  if  it  was  furnished  him  by  the  villagers  of  Orbo,  his  tribesmen  and  friends, 
or  by  the  loyal  and  hospitable  Ai-abs  who  roamed  over  the  adjoining  region,  still  it 
was  supplied  by  the  ordering  and  special  Providence  of  God.  For  it  is  as  much  a 
■upernatural  work  to  control,  by  an  unseen  Power,  the  minds  of  men  as  the  instincts 
or  habits  of  bu-ds.  If  we  get  rid  of  the  ravens  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  miracle. 
It  is  clear,  consequently,  that  he  was  sustained  in  part  by  natural,  in  part  by 
superhuman  agency.  Now  our  food,  like  his,  is,  though  in  a  different  way,  natm-al 
and  supernatural.  We  use  the  terms  in  the  popular  sense,  for  who  shall  say  that  aU 
food  is  not  supernatm-al.  True,  it  comes  to  us  by  what  we  call  "  natural  processes," 
in  what  we  call  the  "  order  of  Natm-e  ;  "  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  so-called  "laws 
of  Natnrf  "  are  only  "  statements  of  tlie  observed  course  of  Natm-e,  or  the  unifonn 
results  of  known  pliysical  causes  ending  in  some  prime  cause  or  causes  not  merely 
physical "  (Sir  E.  Beckett,  "  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  ").  Nature  only  means 
what  is  fixed,  settled,  unifoiin  (Bp.  Butler).  But,  using  the  words  as  they  are 
nsed  in  common  parlance,  part  of  our  sustenance,  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants  is, 
for  the  most  part  natural;  and  another  part,  the  satisfaction  of  our  spuitual 
necessities,  is  for  the  most  pare  supei-natural.  Our  needs,  that  is  to  say,  arc 
Bupphed  something  like  Elijah's  were.  Let  us  trace  the  resemblance  a  little 
more  in  detail,  and  let  us  see  first  how  it  holds  good  of  our 

I.  Bodily  sustenance.     We  learn  from  this  history — 

1.  That  we  must  use  the  means  within  our  reach.  Not  even  for  His  elect 
messenger,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  does  God  work  an  imnecessarj'  miracle. 
•' Dieu  n'agit  pas  par  des  volontes  particuh^res  "  (Malebranche).  No  doubt  God 
eouldhave  supphedhis  drink  just  as  easily  as  his  daily  bread,  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
but  He  would  not.     No  ;   in  a  valley  debonching  into  the  Jordan  was  a  stream,  fed 
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from  some  Lidden  source,  such  as  the  snows  of  Heitnon  or  springing  from  the  roots 
of  the  hills  of  Gilead,  and  the  prophet  must  seek  it,  and  take  up  his  abode  near  it. 
What  do  we  learn  from  this  but  that  God  "will  have  our  endeavours  concur  to  our 
preservation,"  a  truth  somewhat  roughly,  but  strikingly,  put  in  the  Puritan  mot 
d^ordre,  "  Trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  It  is  no  real  kindness  to  do 
for  Elijah  what  he  can  do  for  himself.  There  are  lands  where  daily  bread  is  to  be 
had  -mtliout  care  or  labotu:;  where  a  man  has  but  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  take 
the  bread-tree  fruit  and  eat  and  be  satisfied,  but  that  is  said  to  be  a  doubtful  boon. 
It  is  found  that  the  natives  of  those  lands  will  not  work,  and  their  life,  which  should 
le  full  of  high  endeavour,  which  should  aim,  if  at  nothing  more,  at  "making  two 
blades  of  gi-ass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,"  is  wasted  in  basking  in  the 
eternal  sunshine.  The  primaeval  law,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat 
bread,"  though  we  call  it  a  curse,  is  really  a  blepsing.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  " 
is  as  much  a  Divine  command  as  the  command  to  rest  on  the  seventh.  It  is  God 
decrees,  "If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat"  (2  Thess.  iii.  10).  The 
imperious  necessity  to  provide  our  daily  bread  is  one  of  the  springs  which  keeps 
the  world  in  motion :  it  is  the  salt  which  keeps  OTir  life  from  stagnation  and 
corruption.  It  is  in  vain  we  cry  to  Jupiter  for  help.  God  has  given  us  fields  and 
seed.    He  gives  us  rain  and  sunshine  ;  it  is  for  our  good  that  we  should  do  the  rest. 

2.  That  then  God  will  supply  what  is  lacMng.  "When  we  have  done  our  best 
we  may  justly  look  to  Him  to  give  what  we  cannot  get.  And  this  He  will  do. 
"  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy  waters  shall  be  sure"  (Isa.  xxxiiL  16). 
•'Never  have  I  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread" 
(Psa.  xxxvii.  25).  In  the  barren  wildemess.  He  gave  bread  trom  heaven.  "  Inth* 
days  of  famine,  they  shall  be  satisfied  "  (Psa.  xxx%^i.  19).  "What  a  commentary  od 
these  words  does  this  history  furnish  I  Elijah  had  "called  for  a  famine  on  the 
land"  (ch.  xviii.  2 ;  Luke  iv.  25),  and  had  "  broken  the  whole  staff  of  bread  "  (Psa. 
cv.  16) ;  but  he  himself  had  enough  and  to  spare.  God  spreads  for  him  "  a  table 
in  the  wildemess  "  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  16),  and  almost  "  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  " 
(Psa.  xxiii.  5).  The  stars  shall  fall  from  their  courses,  but  he  shall  have  enougli. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  from 
Ahab's  .own  table.  It  would  have  been  so,  had  it  been  necessary.  If  he  was 
supplied  with  food  by  human  instrumentahty,  it  was  none  the  less  by  God's 
command.  And  this  is  God's  ordinai-y  way  of  hearing  "  the  prayer  of  the  poor 
destitute  ; "  he  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  others  to  help.  "  God  works  by  means,  and 
the  chief  means  is  man  "  (Bossuet). 

8,  That  God  gives  us  our  bread  daily.  Ehjah  only  received  a  small  supply  of 
food  at  ouce.  Though  he  had  no  lack,  he  had  no  profusion.  He  had  "  daily 
bread" — for  "  morning  and  evening  are  one  day  "  (Gen,  i.  5) — and  no  more.  Even 
he  must  walk  by  faith  and  learn  to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  And  daily 
bread  is  all  that  is  promised  us  ;  all  that  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  (Matt.  vi.  11). 
And  that,  perhaps,  because  a  day  is  a  hfe  in  miniature ;  each  day  is  rounded  by 
dawn  and  dusk,  by  sleep  and  darkness,  into  a  perfect  httle  life.  Whether  the  birds 
brought  him  food  or  not,  he  and  they  received  it  alike,  t6v  i-movoiov  dprov,  the  bread 
of  a  day  iu  its  day.  The  lesson  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  20)  is  taught  us  again  by 
the  brook  Cherith. 

4.  That  God  guarantees  us  necessaries,  not  luxuries.  Elijah's  fare  was  finigal. 
"  Water,  bread,  and  flesh"  (cf.  Isa.  xxxiii.  16).  As  a  rule,  He  gives  us  food 
"  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think."  How  prodigious  is 
the  variety  of  our  food,  how  lavish  its  supply  I  What  rich  provision  has  the 
Eternal  Goodness  made  for  the  gratification  of  our  tastes.  Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruits, 
— the  list  is  endless.  And  of  the  flesh  or  fruits,  again,  how  many  genera,  and  in 
the  genera  how  many  species,  and  iu  the  species  what  countless  varieties.  La^'i8h 
prolusion  marks  His  gifts.  But  all  the  same  he  covomnts  to  give  us  less  than  the 
fare  of  Cherith,  evrn  bread  and  water.  "God  gives  order  for  competency,  not  for 
wantonness"  (HaU). 

II.  Spibttual  food.  But  we  are  ^low  to  consider  that  "  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word,"  &c.  (Deut  viii.  8 ;  Matt.  iv.  4).     The  saints  h»v« 
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meat  to  eat  of  which  the  world  knows  notliing  (John  iv.  34).  Elijah  had  other  food 
than  that  which  the  ravens  brought  him.  In  giving  "  daily  bread,"  God  does  not 
forget  man's  spiritual  part,  even  if  Iw  forgets  it  in  his  prayer  for  bread.  And  God 
Bupplies  the  soul's  needs  by  laws  not  unlike  those  which  govern  the  supply  oi 
material  food. 

1.  We  must  use  the  mecms  of  grace.  The  treasury  of  the  Church  contains  an 
abimdant  provision.  There  are  "  hving  waters,"  there  is  '*  super-substantial  bread," 
there  is  word  and  sacrament,  prayer  and  psahn.  But  we  must  come  to  the  waters 
and  drink  (John  vii,  37;  Rev.  xzii.  17).  Our  faith  needs  something  to  feed  upon, 
and  it  is  in  vain  we  ask  for  miracles,  so  long  as  we  do  not  use  means.  If  we  want 
to  love  God  more,  we  must  seek  to  know  God,  through  His  word  and  works,  better. 
If  we  want  to  be  more  like  Christ,  we  must  be  more  with  Christ,  in  His  word  and 
ordinances,  for  it  is  "association  produces  assimilation."  There  is  a  tendency  to 
decry  the  means  of  grace.  There  is  a  rehgion  which  is  wholly  subjective,  Mhich 
seeks  its  growth  and  expansion  in  everlasting  self-introspection  or  mystical  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  perfections.  But  "  Thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook."  True,  the 
channel  is  nothing — -Annus  non  ajer,  facit  fructum — but  a  channeL  It  U  God 
must  fill  it,  but  it  God  has  dug  it,  it  is  presumption  to  discard  it^ 

"  The  means  that  Heaven  yields  mast  be  embraoedf 
And  not  neglected  ;  else  if  Heaven  would 
And  we  will  not,  Heaven's  offers  we  refuse. " 

2.  If  toe  are  debarred,  from  the  means  of  grace,  Ood  will  give  grace  without 
means.  It  is  a  blessed  truth,  gratia  non  ligatur  mediis.  We  may  not  dispens* 
with  them,  but  God  can,  and  does.  He  did  so  in  the  oft-cited  instance  of  the  dying 
thief.  He  was  saved  without  sacraments,  but  St.  Paul  was  not  (Acts  xxii.  16). 
And  how  often  have  the  saints  and  martyrs,  cut  off,  amid  fierce  persecutions,  from 
the  commtmion  of  the  saints,  found  their  deserts  or  their  cells  glorified  by  direct 
oommunion  with  God.  Matthew  Henry  quaintly  says  that  "  if  we  cannot  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  we  can  go  to  the  Lord  of  the  house."  The  Chm-ch  of  England 
proclaims  that  there  may  be  a  true  Eucharist  without  the  elements  {vide  The 
Communion  of  the  Sick,  3rd  Rubric).  But  it  is  only  when  we  are  deprived  of  the 
means  that  we  can  justly  expect  God  to  dispense  with  them.  He  has  commanded 
His  ministers  to  feed  His  Church  (Acts  xx.  23  ;  1  Peter  v.  2)  ;  He  has  given  them 
word  and  sacrament,  bread  and  wine,  wherewith  to  nourish  it ;  but  He  is  indepen- 
dent both  of  means  and  ministers. 

8.  Supplies  of  grace  are  granted  day  by  day.  Our  soul's  bread  is  a  daily  bread. 
Every  day  we  ask  for  forgiveness,  for  grace  (Matt.  vi.  11) ;  and  as  our  days,  so  om 
strength  shall  be  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  If  we  have  not  moi-ning  and  evening  prayer 
in  the  Church,  we  may  have  it  in  the  house.  And  morning  and  evening  may  be 
sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer,  in  private.  Each  may  find  a  Cherith  in 
the  closet ;  each  receive  there  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season. 

4.  Grace  is  given  without  measure.  God  does  not  promise  luxuries,  because 
they  are  often  hmifol.  But  there  is  no  over-indulgence  here.  It  is  significant  how 
excess  in  wine  is  contrasted  with  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Ephes.  v.  IS).  One 
cannot  drink  too  deep  of  the  living  waters  (John  viL  88).  They  are  given  freely 
(Rev.  xxii.  17). 

Vers.  8 — 16. — The  Furnace  of  Trial.  The  village  of  Zarephath  appears  to  hav* 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  furnace  or  furnaces  created  there  for  the  smelting  of 
metals.  See  note  on  ver.  9.  A  great  lexicographer  interprets  the  word  to  mean,  a 
"workshop  for  the  melting  and  refining  of  metals."  But  that  name  might  with 
scarcely  less  propriety  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  from  the  circumstances  reconled 
in  this  section.  It  was  a  veritable  furnace  for  men  ;  a  place  of  assay  and  refining 
both  for  the  prophet  and  the  widow  with  whom  he  lodged.  "  Surely  .  .  .  there  is 
a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it  "  ("Job  xxviii.  1). 

I.  It  was  a  place  of  trial  for  Elijah.  In  connexion  with  it  he  was  subjected 
Id  the  following  trials  of  his  faith  and  courage — 
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1.  He  had  to  leave  his  hiding  place.  For  montlis  he  had  dwelt  safely  in  the 
deep,  sequestered,  peaceful  wady.  That  he  must  hide  there,  and  hide  so  long, 
showed  how  great  was  the  danger  to  which  he  wiis  exposed.  But  uow  he  is  com- 
manded to  quit  his  asylum,  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  run  the  risk  of  recognition, 
of  betrayal,  of  death  ;  and  to  do  so,  we  cannot  douht,  would  cost  him  a  struggle, 
and  put  his  faith  in  God  to  tlie  proo£ 

2.  He  liad  to  seek  a  home  in  Zidon.  How  those  words  would  strike  upon  his 
ears,  "  Which  belongeth  unto  Zidon  "  I  Zidon  was  the  capital  of  Ethbaal.  The 
father  of  Jezebel,  his  implacable  enemy,  held  sway  there.  It  was  Hke  gomg  into  the 
lion's  den.  His  feeling  would  be  something  like  that  of  David's  men,  "  Behold,  we 
be  afi-aid  here  in  Judah :  how  much  more  then  if  we  come  to  Keilah "  (1  Sam. 
xxiiL  3).  Of  all  hiding  places,  that  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  most  to  be  dreaded. 
How  can  he  escape  detection  there  f  He  might  well  have  taken  fright,  as  at  a 
later  period,  and  have  fled  further  into  the  desert.  Or  he  might  have  petitioned, 
Uke  Lot  (Cen.  xis.  20),  to  be  allowed  to  find  some  other  refuge.  But  he  did 
neither.  "He  arose  and  went  to  Zarephath."  He  was  "strong  in  faith,  giving 
glory  to  God  "  (Eom.  iv.  20). 

3.  He  had  to  he  sustained  by  a  ividowwoman.  The  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  Eastern  widow  are  to  be  remembered  here.  The  seclusion  in  wbich  Oriental 
women  hve  makes  its  difficult  for  a  widow  to  find  a  livelihood,  even  if  there  were 
work  for  her  to  do.  And  we  have  only  to  consider  what  the  position  of  widows 
amongst  ourselves  would  be,  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  investments,  no 
means  of  putting  out  money  to  usniy  (Deut,  xxiiL  19).  Hence  the  repeated 
injunctions  to  remember  the  widow  {ibid.  xiv.  29;  xvi  11,  14;  xxiv.  17,  It) — 21; 
Job  xxiv.  21 ;  xxix.  13  ;  Pea.  cxlvi.  9).  Hence  the  special  provision  for  widows  in 
the  early  Church  (Acts  vi  1 ;  1  Tim.  v.  4—9).  The  widow  was  an  object  for 
charity,  and  needed  sustenance.  And  now  Elijah  leame  that  by  a  widow  he  is  to 
be  sheltered  and  sustained.  And  this  widow  a  foreigner,  probably  an  idolater — an 
ahen  both  in  race  and  rehgion.  Siirely  there  was  a  trial  both  of  his  faith  and  of  his 
obedience  here. 

4.  Ee  finds  the  widow  in  the  extremest  poverty.  He  encounters  her  •'  gathering 
of  sticks."  That  in  itself  was  not  an  encouraging  sign.  Next  he  hears  from  her  lips 
that  her  cupboard  is  empty.  She  has  not  food  for  herself,  much  less  for  a  stranger. 
"  A  handful  of  meal,"  a  "little  oil,"  this  is  all  her  store.  She  who  was  to  sustain 
his  hie  is  herself  ready  to  die.  But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  beheved.  He 
**  argued  not  against  Heaven's  will."  He  did  not  "  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope." 
*•  Make  me  a  httle  cake  first."  He  is  assured  that  "  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  the 
evd  time,  and  in  the  days  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied"  (Psa.  xxxvii.  9).  He 
knows  that  "  God  will  not  suffer  his  word  to  fail,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone 
out  of  his  hps  "  (Psa.  Ixxxix.  34). 

6.  He  is  immured  in  her  house  for  two  years.  Those  two  years  were  years  of 
banishment  from  his  country  and  his  work.  Three  years  and  a  half  had  he  to  wait, 
and  most  of  the  time  in  a  strange  land,  ere  his  recal ;  cut  off,  "  not  from  life,  yet 
from  usefulness,  which  is  the  end  and  comfort  of  life."  Which  of  us  would  uothave 
been  impatient,  or,  like  the  Baptist  in  his  fortress-j)rison,  tempted  to  think  God  had 
forgotten  us?  And  he  knew  that  all  this  time  his  people  were  suffering.  _  We 
thmk  it  strange  if  a  servant  of  God  is  laid  aside  for  a  few  monlhs  from  his  ministi-y. 
But  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  was  silenced,  was  buried  alive,  for  the  mystical 
period  of  forty  and  two  months,  lor  "  time  and  times  and  half  a  time  "  (Rev.  xi. 
2,  8 ;  xii.  6,  14).  "  When  we  cannot  work  for  God  we  must  sit  BtUl  quietly  for 
him  "  (Henry).     "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

6.  His  jiresence  there  is  no  protection  a<jahist  sickness.  Of  the  three  inmates  of  the 
eottage  home,  one  sickens  and  droops  to  his  grave.  This  sickness  causes  us  no  sur- 
prise, but  it  did  Elijah  (ver.  20)  ;  and  that  because  he  hved  under  the  dispensation 
of  temporal  rewards.  Sickness  was  then  regarded  as,  and  it  often  was,  the  scourge 
of  the  Almighty  (Deut.  vii.  15  ;  xxviii.  61 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  30).  It  was  a  trial,  conse- 
quently, of  Ehjah's  faith.  It  looked  as  if-the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  gone  out  against 
him.     It  seemed  as  if  he  was  to  be  always  the  author  of  misfortime  ("  Hast  thou 
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also,"  &c.);  as  if  the  widow  by  whom  he  had  been  housed,  and  who  had  hidden 
him  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  was  to  be  requited  with  cruel  punishment  for  her  good 
deed.     Biit  let  us  now  see  in  Zarephath 

II.  A  FURNACE  OF  TRIAL  FOR  THE  WIDOW.     It  was  this  in  two  ways — 

1.  A  stranger  demands  a  share  of  her  last  meal.  Or,  rather,  he  demands  the 
first  share.  "Make  me  a  httle  cake  first."  Now  consider  her  position.  She  is 
reduced  to  her  last  morseL  So  sore  is  the  famine  that  she  and  her  son,  after  they 
have  eaten  this  meal  together,  are  about  to  he  down  and  wait  for  death.  They 
must  have  suffered  hunger  enough  already ;  they  must  have  di-eaded  the  hunger 
even  unto  death  which  awaited  them.  At  this  moment  a  stranger  suddeuly 
appears  before  her,  and  says  he  must  eat  first  It  is  true  that  he  wears  the  aspect 
ol  a  prophet,  and  appeals  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  but  prophets  were  olten 
deceivers  (chs.  xiii,  18  ;  xxii.  12),  and  foreign  gods  could  be  expected  to  show  her  no 
favour.  And  at  home,  her  owu  flesh  and  blood,  the  son  of  her  womb,  stretches  out 
his  skinny  fingers,  attenuated  by  famine,  and  cries  for  all  she  has  to  give.  More- 
over, if  this  prophet  could  multiply  food,  as  he  professed  to  be  able  to  do,  why 
shoiild  he  ask  her  for  bread  ?  Was  it  reasonable  that  she  should  part  with  her 
last  morsel  on  the  strength  of  such  a  promise  ?  "  Charity  begins  at  home."  "  Let 
the  childi-en  first  be  fiUed."  "  Shall  I  take  my  bread  and  uxj  water  and  give  it  to 
cue  that  I  know  not  whence  he  is  ".(1  Sam.  xxv.  11)  ?  Thus  she  might  justly  have 
iirgued.  "We  could  not  have  wondered  had  the  ordeal  been  too  great  for  her  ;  had 
slie  kept  fast  hold  of  her  chUdreu's  bread  and  denied  it  to  "  dogs,"  But,  like  that 
other  Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Matt.  xv.  21  sqq.),  her  faith  was  equal  to  the  test; 
she  "went  and  did  according  to  the  saying  of  Elijah."  And,  therefore,  of  her 
:i.lso  it  might  justly  be  said,  "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel." 

2.  ner  son  falls  sick  and  lies  apparently  lifeless.  The  tie  between  a  mother  and 
an  only  son  is,  perhaps,  the  closest  and  tenderest  of  all  blood  relationships  ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  it  is  pecuharly  strong  and  sacred  in  the  East.  "  The  only 
son  of  his  mother  and  she  was  a  widow  "  (Luke  vii.  12) :  who  does  not  feel  the 
pathos  of  these  words  ?  And  the  tie  would  be  all  the  stronger  in  this  case  because 
they  had  sufiered  together ;  because  he  had  been  given  back  to  her  from  the  jaws 
of  death  (ver.  12).  It  is  said  by  some  that  we  value  tijings  in  proportion  to  what 
they  have  cost  us,  and  on  this  principle  they  would  explain  the  deep  love  of  the 
mother  for  her  oflsining.  Goethe's  mother  used  to  say  that  "  she  and  her 
Wohgang  had  always  clung  to  each  other,  because  they  had  been  young  together ;  " 
but  to  have  hungered  together,  to  have,  hand  in  hand,  looked  Death  in  the  face, 
to  have  seen  the  spectre  retreating,  surely  this  communion  in  suffering,  this 
(TVfnrdQtia,  this  compassio,  would  beget  a  much  profounder  sympathy.  And  now 
this  boy,  whose  lite  had  been  miraculously  preserved,  is  so  sick  that  there  is  no 
breath  left  in  him.  What  could  this  fond  and  anxious  mother  tljink?  Was  the 
prophet  who  had  given  them  bread  unable  to  defend  them  fiom  sickness  ?  Or  was 
this  God's  recompense  for  her  hospitality  ?  She  might  have  had  hard  thoughts 
of  God,  or  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  prophet.  It  is  a  wonder  she  held  fast  her 
integrity.  But  she  only  thought  hardly  ol  herself.  It  must  be,  she  argued,  a 
judgment  for  her  sin.  The  man  of  God  had  read  her  life  ;  had  brought  her  sin  to 
the  remembrance  of  his  Master  (ver.  18).  It  never  occiu'S  to  her,  strong  as  was 
the  temptation,  to  arraign  God's  providence.  But  her  faith  and  patience  must  have 
been  sorely  tried. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  these  assays  of  faith,  which  have 
given  to  this  Phoenician  woi'kshop  its  fame  and  immortality,  were  "  more 
precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire "  (1  Peter 
i.  7).     In  that  workshop  God  Himself  sat  "  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver." 

It  is  said  that  when  the  crucible,  the  fining  pot  for  silver  (Prov.  xvii.  3),  is  put 
into  the  fui-nace,  tlie  chymist  has  a  sure  and  ready  test  of  its  purity  ;  a  means  of 
knowing  when  his  long  processes  nave  accomplished  tbeir  object.  When  he  sees  his 
face  reflected  in  the  glowing  and  untarnished  metal,  he  knows  that  the  purification 
IS  complete. 

It  was  that  Ehjah  and  his  hostess  might  learn  to  know  God,  might  be  trans- 
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formed  into  the  image  of  God,  that  they  experienced  this  two  years'  pm-gation  in 
the  furnace.  It  was  that  the  dros3  might  be  pui-ely  purged,  and  the  tin  taken 
away  (Isa.  i  25) ;  that  they  might  be  changed  into  the  image  of  their  Creator 
(Col.  iii.  10;  2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

Now  the  historian  does  not  record  the  results  of  this  assay,  except  incidentally. 
But  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  faith  of  Elijah  and  the  widow  alike  grew  stronger 
by  the  exercise.  How  much  EUjah  gained;  how  the  discipline  told  on  his  subse- 
quent career;  how  the  trying  of  his  faith  wrought  patience  (James  i.  3),  we  cannot 
now  discover.  But  We  can  see  that  it  resulted  in  the  widow's  conversion,  or  in 
the  confii-mation  of  her  f;iith,  and  in  the  glory  and  praise  of  God  (ver.  24).  And  that 
is  not  alL  Its  issues  are  in  eternity.  The  cross  was  the  forerunner  of  the  orown 
(James  L  12). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

V«.  1. — EUjah.  In  this  sudden  manner  the  Tishbite  is  introduced,  upon  which 
Bishop  Hall  remarks,  "  He  comes  in  with  a  tempest  who  went  out  with  a  whirl- 
wind." And  Lamartine  says,  "  Recalling  his  life  and  his  terrible  vengeance, 
it  seems  as  if  this  man  had  the  thunder  of  the  Lord  for  a  soul,  and  that  the 
element  in  which  he  was  borne  to  heaven  was  that  in  which  he  was  brought 
forth."     Let  us  consider — 

I.  His  peesence.  1.  It  is  awful  in  its  vagueness.  (1)  It  was  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Gilead — "  The  hard,  stony  region,"  south  of  the  river  Jabbok. 
This  was  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  awful  scenery  of 
that  district  harmonized  well  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  spirit  of  this  prophet 
John  the  Baptist  first  appeared  in  a  wilderness.  Out  of  a  wilderness  Jesus 
came  up  when  He  entered  upon  His  public  ministry  (Matt.  iiL  1;  Luke  iv. 
1,  14,  15).  (2)  He  is  distinguished  as  the  Tish*bite.  Calmet  says  Tishbe  was 
a  city  beyond  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Gesenius, 
from  Pielandi,  mentions  Tishbe  as  "  a  town  of  NapthaU."  Could  there  have 
been  two  Tishbes  ;  and  were  the  words  "  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead"  added 
to  distinguish  ?  (3)  "  The  Tishbite,"  we  incline  to  think,  was  a  name  of  ofi&ce 
or  commission.  It  designates  Elijah  as  the  Converter  ('^CJTl  from  21^  to  turn"}. 
In  this  he  resembled  John  the  Baptist,  whose  commission  also  was  to  preach 
repcnt'ince.  (See  Matt.  xi.  13,  14;  xvii.  12;  Luke  i.  17.)  When  Elijah  comes 
again  "before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,"  it  will 
be  in  his  character  of  Tishbite  or  Converter,  viz.,  "  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers."  (See  Matt.  iv. 
6,  6).  2.  It  is  awful  also  in  its  intensity.  (1)  His  name  (liTipX)  some  interpret 
to  be,  **  My  God  Jehovah  is  he,"  others,  "  God  is  my  strength."  In  either  case  it 
reminds  us  of  God,  and  God  is  the  very  centre  of  aU  reahty.  (2)  Elijah  brings  us 
into  the  very  presence  of  God  also  by  the  manner  in  which  he  announces  himself 
"  As  Jehovah  hveth,  before  whom  I  stand."  In  this  way  also  the  angel  Gabriel 
annoimced  himself  to  Zacharias,  and  that  too  when  he  revealed  the  coming  of  the 
Baptist.  (See  Luke  L  19.)  It  is  probable  Elijah,  like  John  the  Baptist,  also  was  a 
priest,  and  the  expression  under  review  may  intimate  this.  (Compare  Dent  x.  8.) 
About  940  years  after  this,  Elijah,  with  Moses,  in  a  remarkable  manner  stood,  in 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  in  the  motmt  of  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 8). 
(8)  This  declaration  of  the  living  God  was  appropriately  timed.  For  the  calves  or 
yoiing  bulls  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  bulls  and  goats  of  Sidon  established  through  the 
influence  of  Jezebel,  had  so  occupied  pubHc  attention  that  He  was  forgotten. 
Lamentable  is  the  substitution  of  death  for  life  I 

His  faith.  1.  It  is  hold  in  its  assertion.  (1)  "There  shall  be  neither  dew  nor 
rain."  The  material  elements  which  mechanically  produce  dew  and  rain  were 
worsliipped  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  now  by  the  Israelites,  while  the  God  that 
made  them  was  forgotten.  Is  not  this  the  very  error  of  modem  atheistic  physicists  f 
They  worship  Baal,  Ashtoreth,  and  Ashere  under  other  names,  and  ridicule  faith 
nd  prayer.     But  EUjah  asserts  the  living  God  as  superior  to  natti/re,  who  will 
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restrain  both  dew  and  rain,  and  bo  make  the  gods  to  worship  him.  (See  Deut. 
xi.  16,  17;  Jer.  xiv.  22.)  (2)  "  There  shall  be  neither  dew  nor  rain  these  years." 
Dew  and  rain,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  may  be  withholden  for  days,  for 
weeks,  even,  in  rare  cases,  for  months;  but  not  for  years.  When  therefore  for 
"  three  years  and  six  months  "  these  meteors  were  awanting,  the  phenomenon  was 
supernatural.  2.  The  quitlification  is  no  less  remarkable — "  But  according  to  my 
word."  (1)  Unless  divinely  authorized  to  say  this,  such  a  declaration  would  be 
most  presumptuous.  And  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  prediction  would  cover  the 
pseudo-prophet  with  ridicule  and  confusion.  (2)  But  Elijah  was  a  genuine  man. 
He  spoke  under  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah  before  wljom  he  stood.  Such  inspiration 
makes  all  the  difference  between  presumption  and  faith.  This  is  just  the  dis 
tinction  made  by  James,  who  describes  Elijah's  faith  as  (ivepyovnevt])  inwrought 
persuasion  of  a  righteous  man  (James  v.  16).  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  8.  Tho 
directness  is  admirable.  (1)  This  address  is  to  Ahab.  It  comes  not  to  him  as  a 
hearsay,  but  with  the  highest  authenticity.  The  inspired  messenger  of  God  is 
above  kings.  (See  Jer.  i  10.)  (2)  It  is  fearlessly  delivered.  When  a  man  is 
conscious  that  he  stands  before  Jehovah  he  may  use  great  freedom  of  speech.  The 
courage  of  the  lion  is  in  the  heart  of  faith.  Elijah  was  a  man  of  faith  because  he 
was  a  man  of  prayer.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  our  faith  to  know  that  "  Elias 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  as  we  are"  (James  ▼.  17). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  2 — 6. — Resources  of  Providence.  When  the  heavens  are  shut  up  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  what  will  become  of  the  prophet  who  declared  that  word?  Will 
he  not  suffer  from  the  drought  in  common  with  the  sinners  on  whose  account  the 
dew  and  rain  are  restrained  ?  Will  he  not  be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  an  idolatrous 
king  and  queen  whose  humbled  gods  cannot,  in  this  crisis,  vindicate  themselves  ? 
Will  not  a  demorahzed  populace  resent  their  sufferings  upon  the  man  of  God  ? 
God  knows  all,  and  is  equal  to  all,  emergencies. 

I.  He  has  eesoukces  fob  the  pkotection  op  his  servants.  1.  He  could 
defend  Elijah  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  (1)  The  power  that  had  shut  up 
the  heavens  could  surely  do  this.  The  elemental  fire  which  now  scorched  the 
earth,  He  could  cause  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  any  who  would  threaten  his  servant. 
(See  2  Kings  i.  10 — 15.)  (2)  Without  recourse  to  violence,  he  could  dispose 
the  hearts  of  men  to  respect  His  messenger,  as  afterwards  He  did.  (See 
chap,  xviii.)  But  this  was  not  now  His  way.  2.  He  has  also  places  of 
refuge  for  His  servants.  (1)  If  there  be  a  valley  secluded  from  human  intrusion 
God  knows  it.  In  the  courses  traversed  by  the  brook  Cherith  Elijah  may  safely 
hide.  These  recesses  lay  "  eastward"  from  Samaria,  where  probably  the  prophet 
had  encountered  the  king ;  and  eastward  from  the  Jordan,  for  this  is  the  import  of 
the  phrase  "  before  Jordan."  Probably  this  seclusion  was  in  his  own  wild  district 
of  Gilead.  (2)  Ahab  will  not  suspect  that  Elijah  is  here  ;  for  how  could  he  possibly 
subsist  in  such  a  desolate  region.  Water  he  might  find  in  the  streams  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  where  can  he  get  bread  from  bald  rocks  in  time  of  drought  ?  (Matt. 
xiii.  6,  6.)  8.  Into  such  asylums  He  can  guide  His  saints.  (1)  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord"  came  to  Elijah.  Christ  is  that  Word  (John  i.  1—14).  He  was  the  Memra 
of  the  Targums — that  personal  Word,  who  "appeared"  to  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
(See  Gen.  xv.  1. ;  xxviii.  20.)  He  will  be  ever  with  his  people  guiding  them  into 
safety.  (2)  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  saying,'"  or  expressing  His 
wisdom  in  human  vocables.  To  Elijah  the  direction  was,  "  Get  thee  hence,"  &c. 
To  all  He  comes  in  the  promises  and  precepts  of  holy  Scripture.  (3)  Those  who 
believe  and  obey  God's  Word,  as  Elijah  did,  are  in  safe  keeping.  They  need  never 
fear  the  combinations  of  wickedness  against  them. 

II.  He  has  resources  also  for  their  support.  I.  Their  water  is  sure. 
"Thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook."  (1)  There  was  refreshment  for  the  body.  The 
«itream  of  that  brook  continued  to  flow  for  a  whole  year.  Such  is  supposed  to  be 
the  import  of  (D"'D"')  days,  when  there  is  nothing  to  hmit  it  (as  in  ver.  7,  marg. ; 
see  also  ver.  15,  marg. ;  Gen.  iv.  8).  (2)  His  soul  meanwhile  was  refreshed,  as, 
by  faith,  he  realized  the  wells  of  salvation  which  flow  from  the  Word  of  the  Loi'd. 
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(See  Psa.  xlvi.  4;  John  iv.  14;  vii.  37—39;  Eev.  xxii.  17.)  2.  Their  bread  shall 
he  given.  "  I  have  commanded  ravens  to  feeil  thee  there.  (1)  "What  an  unlikLly 
thing!  Eavens  were  unclean  creatures  (Levit.  xi.  15).  They  are  insect-feeding, 
aarrion-eating  birds,  themselves  fed  by  special  providence  of  God.  (See  Job 
xrsviii.  41 ;  Psa.  cxlvii.  9.)  (2)  Yet  God  could  do  it ;  for  the  instincts  of  all 
creatures  are  in  His  hands.  He  restrained  hungry  lii>ns  from  harming  Daniel ; 
instructed  a  fish  how  to  behave  to  Jonah ;  and  another  to  lift  a  piece  of  silver  from 
the  bottom  of  a  lake  and  then  fasten  upon  a  hook.  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  t.:9 
Lord?"  (3)  But  wowicZ  He  do  it?  Would  He  employ  an  unclean  creature  to 
feed  His  servant  ?  He  might  have  His  own  reasons  even  for  this.  Elijah  sustained 
for  tln-ee  years  and  a  half  in  the  wilderness  was  a  type  of  the  CLdstian  Church 
nourished  by  the  word  of  God  for  three  and  a  half  prophetic  years  (Rev.  xii. 
6,  14).  Bab^ion  the  great,  from  whose  face  the  Church  had  to  fly,  was  the  mystical 
Jezebel,  as  the  true  Church  was  the  mystical  Elijah.  But  in  this  Church  the 
destruction  of  clean  and  unclean  creatures  had  no  place.  (See  Acts  x.  15,  28 ; 
IV.  7 — 11.)  Might  not  this  gospel  have  been  foreshadowed  in  tbe  manner  in 
which  Elijah  was  fed?  3.  But  ia  it  certain  that  ravens  were  employed?  (1)  He 
might  have  been  fed  hy  Arabians  f  For  the  word  (D'3"ll^)  translnteJ  "ravens" 
also  denotes  Arabians.  (See  it  so  used  in  the  singular,  Isa.  siii.  30  ;  Jer.  iii.  2; 
Neh.  ii.  19  ;  and  in  the  plural  as  here,  2  Cliron.  xxi.  16  :  xxii.  1.)  And  Gilead 
bordered  upon  that  tract  of  countiy  more  especially  described  in  Scripture  as 
Arabia.  (2'  Or  he  might  have  been  fed  by  merchmts.  For  this  word  also  desig- 
nates merchants.  (See  Ezek.  xxvii.  9,  27.)  If  Israehtish  merchants  supphed  the 
prophet's  needs,  then  probablj^  would  they  be  of  the  seven  thousand  who  scorned  to 
jow  the  knee  to  Baal  (ch.  xix.  18),  and  so  would  not  discover  his  hiding  place  to 
Ahab.  (3)  Or  he  might  have  been  sustained  by  certaia  inhabitants  of  Oreb,  a 
rocky  place  beyond  Jordan.  (See  Judg.  vii.  22;  Isa.  x.  26.)  This  opinion  is 
favoured  by  Jerome,  who  says,  "  The  Orbim,  inhabitants  of  a  town  on  the  confines 
of  the  Arabs,  gave  nourishment  to  Elijah."  (See  more  in  A.  Clarke.)  (4)  Whether 
by  ravens,  Arabians,  merchants,  or  people  of  Oreb  or  Orbo,  matters  little  ;  God  can 
spread  a  table  in  the  wUdemess.  He  can  give  us  the  bread  of  the  day  in  the  day 
— "  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening."  Neces- 
sary things  are  sure  ;  luxuries  we  may  dispense  with.  The  gieatest  luxury  to  the 
wise  and  good  is  the  feast  upon  ttie  spu-itual  food  which  accompanies  faithful 
obedience  to  God  (John  iv.  32— 34).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7 — ^9. —  T7i«  Widow  of  Zidnn.  Towards  the  close  of  Elijah's  year  of 
seclusion,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Macduff,  "  the  brook  began  to  sing  less  cheerily; 
once  a  full  rill  or  cascade,  which,  night  by  night,  was  wont  to  lull  the  proT'het  of 
Israel  to  sleep,  it  becomes  graduallj-  attenuated  into  a  silver  thread.  In  a  few  days 
it  seems  to  tricl>;le  drop  by  drop  from  the  barren  rock,  until,  wliere  pools  of  refresh- 
ing water  were  before,  there  is  nothing  now  left  but  sand  and  stones."  It  is  time 
for  the  prophet  to  look  to  God  for  fm-ther  direction  ;  and  in  response  to  his  prayer, 
"  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saj-ing.  Arise,"  &c.  How  different  are  the 
resom'ces  of  the  beUever  from  those  of  the  worldling  I  Wlien  the  Cherith  of  the 
worlding  fails  he  has  nothing  further  to  look  to,  but  when  from  the  behever  one 
oomfort  is  withdrawn  an(>ther  is  at  hand  (Psa.  xxxvii.  19).     Let  us  meditate  upon — 

I.  The  command  of  God  to  the  widow.  1.  She  is  to  sustain  the  prophet  of 
ike  Lord.  (1)  Wliat  an  honour  is  this  !  For  two  years  and  a  half  to  entertain  the 
man  that  "  stands  before  Jehovah,"  at  whose  word  the  clouds  are  sealed  or  the 
windows  of  heaven  opened  I  (See  ver.  1  and  xviii.  41.)  The  man  whose  prayer  was 
to  brJ.ig  fire  down  upon  the  sacrifice  on  Carmel  to  the  confusion  of  idolatry  1  (ch. 
xviii.  38.)  Who  was  to  bring  the  same  element  down  upon  the  soldiers  of  Aliaziah  I 
(2  Kings  i.  10 — 12).  Who  was  destined  to  ride  alive  mto  the  heavens  in  a  chariot 
of  fire  !  (2  Kings  ii.  11).  Who  was  destined,  many  centuries  later,  to  appear  in 
glory  with  Messiah  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  !  (Matt.  xvii.  8).  And  who  is 
yet  to  oome  before  the  great  day  of  judgment  to  gather  back  the  children  of  Israel 
man  their  dispersion  I    (Mai.  iv.  6,  6).     (2)  How  could  she  hope  for  such  distino- 
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tion  ?  A  poor  widow,  so  poor  that  slie  has  no  servant  and  no  fuel  in  her  house  ! 
A  widow  with  her  son,  both  at  the  point  of  death  1  A  stranger,  and  a  stranger  ot 
Zidon  too — the  land  of  Baal — and  the  land  of  the  wicked  Jezebel!  Note  :  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  brings  unUkely  things  to  pass.  How  Uttle  do  we 
know  what  may  be  the  thoughts  of  His  heart  concerning  us  I  2.  But  7iow  is  she  to 
accomplish  this  ?  (1)  Unbelief  might  miu'mur  at  such  a  requisition.  It  might 
charge  God  foolishly  as  a  tyrant  requiring  brick  where  he  had  not  supplied  straw. 
Those  who  shrink  from  Church  work  because  of  fancied  incompetence  faU  into  this 
en-or,  neglecting  to  trust  God.  (2)  It  is  enough  that  God  has  commanded. 
His  commands  are  promises.  (See  Exod.  iii.  10 — 12;  Judg.  vi.  14.)  See  how  the 
meal  and  oil  are  muUiplied  in  the  hands  of  the  widow.  The  more  difficult 
(himianly  considered)  the  undertaking,  the  more  gloriously  will  the  excellency 
of  the  power  of  God  appear.  (See  2  Cor.  xii.  9.)  Attempt  great  things  for  God. 
Expect  great  things  from  God. 

II.  The  reasons  of  the  command.  1.  Elijah  needed  succour.  (1)  The  brook 
is  dried  up.  Now  is  the  time  to  test  the  prophet's  faith.  But  he  is  a  man  of 
prayer,  so  is  familiar  with  God.  Those  who  best  kuow  God  have  most  confidence 
in  Him.  Let  us  be  much  in  prayer.  (2)  Then  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came." 
Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.  In  no  strait  let  us  despair  of  help  while  w» 
keep  a  single  heart.  God  knows  all  things.  He  can  do  whatever  He  wiU. 
2.  The  woman  needed  succour.  (1)  She  too  had  come  to  extremity — to  the  last 
handful  of  meal.  What  a  touching  spectacle  is  that  widow  at  the  gate  of  Zarephath 
gathering  a  few  sticks  to  prepare  the  last  meal  for  herself  and  her  son  I  (2)  Had 
she  not  prayed  ?  No  doubt ;  and  most  sincerely.  She  was  evidently  a  believer  in 
the  God  of  Israel.  Jehovah  was  not  unknown  in  the  land  of  that  Hir:ini  who 
"was  ever  a  lover  of  David,"  and  so  materially' aided  Solomon  in  building  the 
temple  (1  Kings  v.)  (8)  But  then  she  was  not  an  Israelite  to  whom  "  were  the 
promises."  So  in  addressing  Elijah  her  words  are,  "As  the  Lord  thy  God  Uveth." 
She  believes  in  the  "  living  God,"  but  cannot  presume  to  call  Hi  n  her  God.  (See 
Bom.  ix.  4.)  What  right  had  a  poor  stranger  of  Zidon  to  loc  k  for  any  special 
consideration  from  the  Lord  ?  (4)  "  He  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble."  He  that 
leads  the  heart  saw  that  she  would  believe  if  only  she  had  a  promise  to  authorize 
her  faith.  He  accordingly  gave  her  the  opportunity  which  she  seized  and  im- 
proved. (See  Acts  x.  1 — 6.)  Let  us  act  up  to  our  light,  and  God  •uill  guide  us  into 
all  the  truth.  3.  But  were  there  no  widows  in  Israel?  (1)  Upon  the  best 
authority  we  know  that  there  were  '*  many,"  and  as  needy  as  this  Zidonian.  In 
the  severity  of  such  a  famine  deaths  from  starvation  were  no  rare  occurrence. 
(2)  But  the  same  aiithority  informs  us  that  there  were  none  so  worthy  as  this 
widow  of  Sarepta  (Levit.  iv.  24 — 26).  No  widow  in  Israel  would  have  received  the 
prophet  as  this  widow  received  him.  The  moral  is  that  if  we  would  have  special 
favour  of  God  we  must  have  special  faith  to  receive  it.  Let  us  ever  be  in  that 
attitude  of  whole-hearted  consecration  to  God  which  will  make  us  eligible  for  any 
service  he  may  be  pleased  to  promote  us  to.  To  be  permitted  to  do  anything  for 
God  is  an  unspeakable  honour. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10—16. — The  Barrel  of  Meal.  In  the  East  the  people  kept  their  com  in 
earthen  jars  to  protect  it  from  insects  which  swarm  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  What 
in  oar  translation  is  called  a  "  barrel "  (n3)  was  one  of  these  vessels.  The  store  in 
this  case  was  run  low  ;  there  was  but  a  "  handful  "  left ;  yet  this  was  so  multiplied 
by  the  power  of  God  that  three  persons  found  at  least  in  it  sufficient  provision  for 
two  and  a  half  yeai's.     Let  us  inquire — 

I.  How  ITS  CONDITION  BECAME  KNOWN.  1.  Elijah  came  to  Zarephath  in  quest 
of  the  widow.  (1)  Such  were  his  instructions  (vers.  8,  9).  But  was  there  only  one 
widow  in  this  city  of  "  smelting  furnaces  "  (comp.  ch.  vii.  14),  this  hive  of  industry, 
this  centre  of  population  ?  How,  then,  is  he  to  discover  the  right  one?  (2)  God 
knows  her,  and  that  is  enough  for  the  prophet.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  who  came 
to  him  at  Samaria  and  wt  Cherith  will  now  guide  him.  (See  Isa.  xlii.  16.) 
(8)  Let  us  foUow  the  light  we  have  and  God  will  give  us  more.     So  was  AbrahamV 
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faitbful  servant  guided  to  EeLecca  ;Gen.  xxiv.)  2.  He  found  her  at  the  gate  of 
the  city.  (1)  She  was  there  on  an  erraud  of  her  own,  viz.,  to  gp.ther  a  few  dry 
sticks  to  kindle  a  fii-e  to  cook  her  last  meal  in  this  world.  (2)  She  was  there  also, 
though  unknown  to  herself,  on  an  errand  from  God.  She  was  comnaanded  to 
sustain  the  prophet  of  Israel.  ('3)  Yet  these  two  errands  harmonize.  God.  uses 
man's  purposes  to  work  out  His  own.  Man  proposeth ;  God  disposeth.  8.  He 
readily  identified  her.  (1)  He  asked  her  for  water,  which,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  she  went  to  fetch.  This  was  the  sign  by  which  Abraham's  servant 
identified  Eebecca  (Gen  xxiv.  14).  The  cup  of  cold  water  has  its  promise  of 
reward  (Matt.  x.  42).  (1)  Then  he  asked  for  bread,  which  fui-ther  request  opened 
the  way  for  the  whole  truth,  •'  As  the  Lord  thy  God  hveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but," 
Ac.  (ver.  12).  From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  she  recognized  EUjah,  at  least 
as  an  Israehte,  and  probably  as  the  prophet  of  Israel ;  for  he  was  a  person  of 
pronounced  individuality.  His  profusion  of  hair,  probably,  placed  Elisha  in  such 
contrast  to  him  that  Elisha  was  mocked  as  a  "  bald  head."  (Comp.  2  Kings  i.  8, 
and  ii.  23.) 

II.  How  ITS  EKsouRCEs  WERE  MAINTAINED.  1.  By  the  mirocle-worMng  power 
of  God.  (1)  "  The  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oU  fail, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  Elijah."  This  supplied  not 
only  the  guest  but  tlie  widow  and  her  son  for  two  years  and  a  half.  As  Bp.  Hall 
remarks,  '*  Never  did  corn  or  olive  so  increase  in  the  growing  as  these  did  in  the 
using."  (2)  This  miracle  was  similar  to  that  of  the  manna.  The  oil  was  used  as 
butter  for  the  meal,  and  the  taste  of  the  manna  was  like  fresh  oil  (Num.  xi.  8). 
Also  to  Christ's  miracles  of  the  loaves.  (3)  The  lessons  are  the  same.  The 
miracles  all  teach  that  "man  hves  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  word  of  God." 
That  this  spiritual  food  is  the  gift  of  God.  That  it  differs  essentially  from  the 
bread  that  perishes.  Not  only  is  it  imperishable,  but  it  multiphes  in  the  asing, 
grows  as  it  is  dispensed.  How  delightful  were  the  spmtual  feasts  of  that  two  years 
and  a  half  in  the  widow's  dwelling!  (See  Rev.  ui.  20.)  2.  Through  the  faith  of 
the  widow.  (1)  She  was  predisposed  to  believe.  God  saw  this,  else  He  had  not 
honoured  her  with  His  command  to  sustain  his  prophet.  (See  Luke  iv.  24 — 26.)  Let 
us  ever  hve  in  that  moral  fitness  to  be  employed  by  God.  (2)  This  disposition 
was  encom-aged.  She  waited  for  somethiug  to  justify  her  faith  in  God,  and  she 
got  it :  "  And  Elijah  said  unto  her,  Fear  not ;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said,"  Ac. 
(vers.  13,  14).  She  knew  tlaat  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  with  EHjah  And  this 
instruction  to  make  first  a  little  cake  for  the  prophet  was  according  to  God's  order. 
(See  Num.  xv.  20,  21.)  (8)  She  proved  the  genuineness  of  her  faith  by  her 
works.  "  She  did  according  to  the  saying  of  Elijah."  By  works  faith  is  perfected. 
And  God  justified  the  faith  that  justified  him. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  17,  18. — TTie  Reproaches  of  Death.  In  verse  16  we  read  that  the  widow 
and  her  household  did  eat  of  the  multiphed  meal  *'  days"  (D^D*),  a  term  which  is 
by  some  Hebraists  understood,  when  need  ■without  qualification,  to  denote  a  year. 
So  the  plirase  with  which  the  text  opens,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things," 
imports  that  the  miracle  of  raising  the  widow's  son  occurred  "  after  "  EUjah  had  been 
one  year  in  her  hoiise.  The  "things"  to  which  this  miracle  succeeded  were  the 
aarher  signs  of  the  presence  of  God  with  the  prophet,  meanwhile  the  widow  read 
the  bereavement  her  own  way. 

I.  She  saw  thb  hand  of  God  in  it.  1.  She  attributed  it  to  Elijah.  "Art  thou 
come  unto  me,  to  slay  my  son."  (1)  Not,  however,  under  any  notion  of  unkind- 
ness  to  her  in  the  heart  of  tlie  prophet.  For  (a)  had  she  not,  and  her  son  with  her, 
been  saved  from  death  by  famine  in  connexion  with  his  sojourn  in  her  house? 
(6)  The  heavenly  conversation  they  must  have  had  dui-ing  the  year  would  preclude 
such  an  idea.  (2)  Yet  here  is  the  fact ;  and  it  is  written  for  our  learning.  The 
incidents  in  Scripture,  given  under  Divine  inspuation,  are  therefore  to  be  very 
particularly  noted.  They  cannot  be  too  carefully  or  too  prayerfully  studied.  2.  Slie 
attributed  it  to  him  as  a  ^*  man  of  G(Td."  (1)  This  was  not,  in  her  estimation,  an 
ordinary  case  of  death.     The  circuiustances  smrounding  it  were  all  extraordinary. 
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(2)  At  least  she  saw  that  it  was  intended  by  God  for  some  high  purpose.  Slie  wm 
right.  We  should  not  he  wrong  so  to  regard  ordinary  providences.  All  God's 
purposes  are  high.  All  His  providences  are  important.  TTia  providence  is  in 
everything.     Life  therefore  is  no  stale  thing. 

II.  She  read  his  eepkoaches  in  it.  "  Art  thou  come  to  call  my  sin  to  my 
remembrance  ?  "  1.  We  should  never  forget  that  we  are  sinners.  (1)  Whatever 
reminds  us  of  God  should  remind  us  of  sin.  For  all  sin  is,  du'ectly  or  indirectly, 
against  Him ;  and  this  is  the  gravest  side  of  the  offence  (Psa.  h.  4 ;  Luke  xv.  21). 
(2)  Death  especially  should  remind  us  of  God,  before  whose  tribunal  it  couducts  ua. 
So  it  should  especially  remind  us  of  sin,  for  it  is  its  wages  appointed  by  God.  3. 
The  remembrance,  however,  will  affect  ua  variously  according  to  our  moral  state. 

(1)  Sin,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  is  called  to  the  remembrance  of  all  that  they  may  hate 
it  and  forsake  it.  (2)  To  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  do  this,  it  is  still  called  to 
remembrance,  that  tliey  may  trust  in  Christ  for  forgiveness  and  salvation.  (3)  To 
the  justified  it  is  called  to  remembrance  that  they  may  praise  God  for  His  mercy. 
In  this  sense  sin  will  be  remembered  even  in  heaven.     (See  Rev.  v.  9 ;  vii.  9,  17.) 

III.  She  connected  these  repeoaches  with  the  presence  of  Elijah.  "What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0  thou  man  of  God  ?  "  &c.  1,  Why  did  she  do  this  ?  (1) 
Prophets  were  sent  usually  to  reprove,  and  denounce  judgments.  Hence  the 
coming  of  Samuel  to  Bethlehem  inspired  the  magistrates  and  people  with  alarm. 
(See  1  Sam.  xvi.  4.)  This  bereavement,  therefore,  might  suggest  to  the  widow  her 
sin  in  general,  or  some  particular  sin,  though  not  clearly  defined  to  her  as  yet, 

(2)  Or  it  might  have  brought  home  to  her  some  imperfection  in  the  service  of  God 
which  she  had  not  previously  sufficiently  considered.  Had  she  adequately  appr». 
ciated  the  great  privilege  of  ha\'ing  such  a  guest  ?  (8)  Was  there  not  in  this  a  con- 
fession that  she  was  vmworthy  of  such  an  honour,  and  9,  desire  imphed  that  sb« 
should  be  made  worthy,  lest  otherwise  his  continued  presence  must  become  an 
occasion  of  judgments  ?  Was  not  the  expression  of  Peter,  with  whom  Jesus  lodged, 
of  similar  import  when  the  divinity  of  the  Master  was  brought  vividly  before  birn 
by  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord?  "  (Luke  v.  8).  2.  Did  she  not  here  recognize  a  great  truth f 
(1)  What  sanctifications  and  consecrations  Levites,  and  more  especially  sons  of 
Aaron,  needed,  who  had  to  draw  near  to  God ;  and  how  perilous  to  them,  even  then, 
were  their  approaches  to  that  sacred  presence  I  (Exod.  xxviii.  43;  Levit.  viii.  35;  xr. 
81 ;  ivi.  2,  13 ;  xxii.  9 ;  Num.  iv.  15  ;  xvii.  13).  (2)  How  clean  should  they  be  who 
bear  now  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  I  How  careful  unsanctified  persons  should  be  not 
to  tamper  with  holy  things  I   Witness  the  judgments  upon  Uzzah  and  Uzziah.    (Seo 

1  Sam.  vi  19;  2  Sam.  vi.  7;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19,  20.)  The  sanctification  now 
required  is  moral,  of  which  the  ceremonial  was  the  type.  (3)  All  shall  have  to 
appear  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Judge.  How  shall  we  stand  then  ?  Let  ns  now 
prepare  for  that  solemnity. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  19 — 24. — The  Sign  of  the  Widow's  Son.  Here  is  a  touching  scene — a  ikkw 
widow  pressing  to  her  bosom  the  corpse  of  her  only  child,  while  in  the  agony  of  her 
bereaved  soul,  addressing  EUjah,  she  says,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0  thou 
man  of  God  ?  art  thou  come  to  call  my  sin  to  my  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my 
Bon  ?  "  Now  note  the  words  of  the  text :  "  And  he  said  imto  her,  Give  me  thy  son,* 
Ac.     In  this  history  we  have — 

I.  An  example  op  the  power  of  faith.  Behold  here— 1.  The  spirit  of  faith. 
(1)  He  had  confidence  in  God  before  he  prayed.  This  is  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  asked  the  widow  for  the  corpse.  He  did  not  tell  her  what  he  intended ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  did  he  express  any  hesitation  as  to  the  comfort  sho 
might  expect.  (2)  This  confidence  must  have  been  divinely  authorized,  else  it 
would  have  been  presumption  which,  instead  of  concihating  the  favour,  would  have 
awakened  the  displeastu-e  of  God.  (3)  This  was  what  Ehsha  and  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  called  "  the  Spirit  of  EUjah,"  i.e.,  the  Spirit  of  God  abiding  with  him.  (See 

2  Kings  ii.  9,  15.)  2.  The  prayer  of  faith.  (1)  He  recccrnized  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  bereavement:  "Hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I 
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Bojoum  by  Blaylng  her  son  ?  *  He  calls  it  "  evil,"  yet  attributes  it  to  God.  Moral 
evil  God  Ciiuuot  perpetrate,  but  evil  which  comes  in  the  foi-m  of  affliction  or  puuish- 
ment  is  a  very  dilierent  thing.  (See  Job  ii.  10 ;  Isa.  xlv.  7 ;  Amos  iii.  6 ;  John  ix.  1 — 3.) 
(2)  He  entreated  God  to  restore  the  child's  life.  "  He  cried  uuto  the  Lord."  Here  ig 
the  "fervency"  which  characterizes  "efiectual"  prayer.  (3)  He  entreated  Him 
oonfidi.igly :  "  O  Lord  my  Go  J."  This  appeahng  to  God  in  the  possessive  expresses 
a  loving  trust  in  a  Covenant-Friend.  (See  Levit.  xxvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ; 
Heb.  xi.  16 ;  Rev.  xxi.  3.)  (4)  Heni^e  his  success.  '•  The  Lord  heard  the  voice  of 
Ehjah."  He  saw  in  Elijah  those  moral  qualifications  which  make  it  fitting'  that 
He  should  answer  prayer.  So  the  prophet  was  able  to  restore  the  child  alive  to  his 
mother.  3.  But  what  example  is  this  for  usf  (1)  Elijah's  success  in  prayer  waa 
not  because  he  was  a  prophet.  James  rephes  to  this  oLj action  when  he  assm'es  ub 
that  "  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are."  For  this  is  the  gionnd 
on  which  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  broad  principle,  viz.,  that  "  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  "  (James  v.  16  ;  see  also  Acts  xi 
24).  (2)  Therefore  we  also  may  be  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  we  must  be  so 
moved  if  we  would  pray  effectually.  True  faitli  is  "  of  the  operation  of  God  " 
(Luther's  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  Myconius  instanced  in  Ki-imimaeher).  (3)  Bnt 
how  may  we  know  that  we  are  so  influenced  ?  God  will  make  it  phiin  as  one  of 
the  secrets  of  holy  communion  with  Hun  (Psa.  xxv.  14 ;  John  vii.  17 ;  xv.  i5). 
When  we  are  free  from  selfish  desire,  and  above  all  things  seek  God's  glory,  there 
is  little  danger  of  being  led  astray.  (4)  The  widow  was  no  prophetess,  Luc  she  also 
was  an  example  of  faith.  (See  Heb.  xi.  36.)  Witness  her  recognition  of  God,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  she  gave  her  son  from  her  bosom  at  the  prophet's  request. 
Her  faith  was  honoured  as  well  as  his. 

II.  A  PROPHETIC  SIGN.  1.  So  the  widow  interpreted  it  (yet.  24).  (1)  It  authen- 
ticated Elijah  as  a  "  man  of  God."  Not  only  that  he  was  a  good  man,  but  that  he 
was  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  (2)  Consequently  "that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  his 
month  "  was  no  sham.  (Comp.  ch.  xxii.)  Spiuious  prophets  could  not  give  miraculous 
signs.  2.  Such  signs  were  parables.  The  question,  then,  is,  what  did  this  parable 
teach  ?  (1)  Could  it  be  a  sign  that  the  drought  would  be  removed  which  ]jad  now 
lasted  two  years,  working  fearful  ravages,  and  must,  il  contiuued  long,  destroy  the 
nations  visited?  For  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  m  the  mouth  of  Elijah  "  did  encourage 
the  hope  that  rain  should  come  upon  the  earth  (ver.  14).  The  coming  of  rain  would 
be  a  national  resmrection.  (2)  Could  it  be  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
at  the  last  day  ?  The  gospel  has  thrown  flooils  of  illustration  upon  this  subject,  but 
in  old  tiujes  it  was  obscure.  This  miracle  taught  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul. 
Also  that  the  disembodied  spirit  may  and  sliali  be  reunited  to  its  organic  companion. 
(8)  Why  did  El  jah  stretch  himself  upon  the  child  ?  He  was  a  type  of  Christ.  So 
he  made  himself  hke  the  dead  to  foreshow  that  Christ  by  dying  in  our  room  should 
give  ufl  life.  •  This  He  does  morally.  Also  physically,  viz.,  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  (Comp.  2  Kings  iv.  34;  John  xi.  43—45';  Acts  xx.  10.)  Is  there  any 
correspondence  between  the  "three  times  "  mentioned  in  the  text  and  the  "  three 
times  "  in  which  our  Lord  prayed  for  the  removal  of  the  cup  of  His  suffering  f 
(Matt  xxvi.  44).— J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  1. — The  Messenger  of  Jehovah.  Stanley  is  justified  in  describing  Elijah  as 
"the  grandest  and  most  romantic  character  tha,t  Israel  ever  prodi;ced  "  (S.  &.  P., 

£.  3-Sj.  He  appears  suddenly,  and  disappears  miraculously.  Hence  imagination  has 
ad  scope.  Some  Eabbins  beheved  that  he  was  Phineas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
and  others  that  he  was  an  angel  fi-om  heaven.  The  impression  his  ministi-y  luade 
npon  the  mind  of  the  people  re-appeared  again  and  again  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
When,  for  example,  the  mu-acles  of  oiu:  Lord  aroused  the  wonder  of  the  peojile, 
many  said,  "It  is  Ehas."  Such  a  character  aud  work  as  were  his  deserve  careful 
•tudy.  Describe  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  after 
Ahab's  accession  and  majriage  witli  the  daimtless,  fanatical,  idolatrous  Jezebel. 
Never  was  rt  formation  more  called  for,  and  never  were  supernatural  works  mor« 
necessary  as  the  credentials  of  a  Heaven-sent  ambassador.     Our  text  presents  for 
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OTir  consideration — I.  A  metienger  from  a  forsaken  God,  and  II.,  A  message  for  cm 
apostate  people. 

I.  A  Mi:;ssENGEE  FEOM  A  FORSAKEN  GoD.  Ahab  was  ccngiatulating  himself  on  the 
success  of  his  poHcy.  It  had  been  greater  than  he  could  have  expected.  The  old 
faith  and  fervour  of  the  people  had  died  out  so  completely  that  they  were  quiet 
imder  the  bold  introduction  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  The  Sidonians  were  linked 
with  the  kingdom  of  Israel  against  Syria.  Scarcely  a  protest  had  been  heard 
against  these  political  and  religious  movements.  Suddenly  there  appeared  before 
the  king  and  queen,  perhaps  as  they  were  enthroned  in  their  ivory  palace,  Elijah 
the  Tishbite ;  rough  in  appearance,  as  he  was  bold  in  utterance.  Above  the  ordinary 
height,  of  gi-eat  physical  strength,  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  a  sheepskin  cloak 
over  bis  brawny  shoulders,  his  long  thick  hair  streaming  down  his  back,  he  was 
even  in  appearance  a  memorable  man  ;  and  there  was  something  very  startling  in 
this  his  sudden  dash  into  the  royal  presence,  to  thunder  out  his  curse,  and  the 
rebuke  which  no  doubt  preceded  it.  His  appearance  may  be  compared  to  the  flash 
of  lightning  that  for  a  moment  makes  ever}'thing  which  was  before  in  darkness 
vividly  distinct.  Some  points  are  worthy  of  note.  1.  The  obscurity  of  Ms  origin. 
The  Tislibite  means  the  "  convei-ter,"  and  would  fitly  describe  his  work.  The 
endeavour  to  discover  a  town  of  such  name  in  Palestine  appears  to  have  failed. 
The  phrase,  "  from  the  residents  of  Gilead,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was 
an  Israelite.  He  may  have  been  an  Ishmaelite  or  a  heathen  by  birth.  It  was 
designed  that  obscurity  should  thus  hang  over  his  origin.  To  the  people  he  would 
seem  to  come  all  the  more  directly  fi'om  God.  The  human  element  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  Divine.  Show  the  mightiness  of  secret  forces  in  nature,  in  thought. 
and  in  the  kingdom  oi  God.  2.  The  signs  of  his  fityiesa.  A  rough  man  was  needed 
to  do  rough  work.  The  settler  in  the  backwoods  wants  the  strong  sharp  axe  to 
effect  a  clearing,  before  more  deHcate  implements  are  required.  Elijah  had  his 
constitutional  strength  and  courage  fostered  by  his  surroundings.  Gilead  was  a 
wild,  unsettled  country  compared  with  Ephraim  and  Judah.  Instead  of  stately 
palaces  and  flomishing  towns,  it  boasted  tent  villages  and  mountain  castles ;  and 
desperate  and  frequent  were  the  fights  with  surroimding  freebooters.  (See  1  Ghrou. 
▼.  10,  19 — 22.  Compare  with  it  "  Kob  Koy,"  chap,  xix.)  The  Gileadites  were  to 
Israel  what  the  Highlanders,  a  century  back,  were  to  the  Lowlands.  Amid  scenes 
of  conflict,  of  loneliness,  probably  of  poverty,  this  strong  character  was  moulded. 
Compare  with  Moses  in  Midian,  with  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  God 
gives  each  servant  the  right  training  for  the  service  appointed  for  htm  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  8.  The  secret  of  his  strength.  His  name,  Elijah,  and  his  J'crmula, 
"  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,"  indicate  it.  An  overpowering  conviction  that 
Jehovah  hved,  that  He  was  near,  that  He  was  the  God  of  this  people,  and  that  He 
would  assert  His  supremacy  over  all  false  gods  is  implied  in  the  verse.  TIjIs  is  the 
secret  of  spiiitual  strength  in  all  ages.  The  disciples  were  weak  when  Josus  was 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  strong  when  He  returned  ;  thej  were  despondent 
after  the  crucifixion,  exultant  at  Pentecost.  The  revelation  of  Gods  presence  and 
power  is  what  all  Churches  now  need.  4.  The  completeness  of  his  comecration. 
"Before  whom  I  stand,"  This  he  said,  not  with  a  sense  of  God's  nearness  only, 
nor  ol  His  favour,  but  to  express  that  he  was  the  Lord's  consecrated  servant, 
through  whom  and  by  whom  he  might  do  what  He  willed.  Standing  is  an  attitude 
of  attention,  expectancy,  readiness.  So  in  ancient  Scripture  servants  are  repre- 
seuted  as  all  standing  looking  towards  the  king.  '.•.  Itli  loins  girded,  eyes  intent,  ready 
to  do  liis  will.  Note  :  "VYe  cannot  stand  before  the  Lord  until  we  have  knelt  before 
Him  in  penitence  and  humility  and  prayer.     This  Elijah  had  done  in  GUead. 

II.  A  MESSAGE  FOR  AN  APOSTATE  PEOPLE.  "  There  shall  not  be  rain  nor  dew 
these  yeai's.  but  according  to  my  word."  We  assume  here  the  credibility  of 
miracles  and  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  suitability  of  this  co  its  purpose. 
1.  This  was  revealed  in  prayer.  Ehjah  had  "  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not 
rain  "  (James  v,)  He  felt  that  such  a  chastisement  would  move  the  haarts  of  the 
people,  and  turn  their  thoug'its  towards  God,  as  it  ultimately  did.  The  prayer  was 
th«  ofbpiing  of  God's  Spirit.    The  huuuui  utterance  was  the  echo  of  uxe  Divin« 
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wUl.  The  mystery  of  prayer  is  revealed  (1  John  v.  14,  16).  2.  This  was  a  response 
to  the  challenge  of  Baal-worahip.  The  productive  powei's  of  nature  were  adored 
under  the  idolatrous  symbol.  Here  they  were  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the 
unseen  God.  AU  natm-al  laws  are.  They  are  the  expressions  of  the  Divine  will. 
It  waa  in  vain  to  cry,  "  0  Baal,  hear  us  I  "  3.  This  man  would  affect  all  classes  of 
the  peaple.  They  had  shared  the  sin,  and  therefore  must  share  the  penalty.  The 
loftiest  are  not  beyond  God's  reach,  the  lowliest  are  not  hidden  from  God's  notice. 
The  tiny  garden  of  the  peasant  was  cursed,  as  well  as  the  splendid  park  of  the  king. 
National  sin  brings  national  calamities.  The  message,  not  to  some,  but  to  all,  is, 
"  Repent,  and  be  converted."  4.  This  was  associated  with  estrangement  from  Ood. 
It  was  to  be  "  according  to  the  word  "  of  His  servant.  The  change  would  be  fore- 
seen and  foretold,  not  by  the  false  priests,  but  by  the  praying  prophet.  The  curse 
came  because  of  sin,  as  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  law.  (See  Levit.  xxvi.  19  ; 
Deut.  xL  16 ;  xxviii  .  23.)  It  was  removed  on  repentance  (1  Kings  xviii.)  Listen 
to  the  message  God  still  sends  to  men,  bidding  them  root  out  idolatry  fiom  every 
nation  and  from  every  heart.  May  the  God  of  Israel,  before  whom  they  stand, 
prosper  aU  His  messengers  I — A.  B. 

Vers.  2 — 4. — Strange  Provision  in  a  Sad  Necessity.  The  miracles  associated 
with  the  ministry  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  have  led  some  to  deny  the  historical 
creJibihty  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  It  should  be  remembered  that  great  nairacles 
were  rendered  necessary  by  a  gi'eat  and  general  apostasy.  It  was  essential  to  the 
survival  of  true  faith  that  Jehovah  should  indicate  His  unseen  sovereignty.  In 
Israel  such  attestation  was  more  required  than  in  Judah,  where  the  sanctuary  and 
the  priesthood,  in  the  worst  times,  testified  for  God.  This  passage  sets  before  as 
I.  Silent  suffering.  II.  Divine  deliverance.  III.  Eestful  retreat.  Each  of  which 
points  we  will  consider. 

I.  Silent  suffeeinq  is  implied  by  all  that  we  know  of  the  prophet's  circum- 
stances. The  famine  he  had  foretold  had  come  ;  and  he  shared  the  privations  of 
the  people.  Others  might  have  kindness  shown  them,  but  there  was  none  for  this 
man.  Regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity,  he  was  an  accursed  outcast.  Upon 
such  a  temperament  the  steady  persistent  pressure  of  hunger  and  hatred  would 
tell  severely.  He  would  feel  pity  for  others — for  the  poor  dumb  beasts,  for  the 
innocent  children — and  would  be  tempted  to  ask,  "  Was  I  right  in  praying  for  this, 
and  bringing  this  woe  on  the  people  '?  "  Meantime  he  was  himself  suflfering  the 
rigours  of  famine,  and  no  chariot  of  fire  came  to  bear  him  away  from  the  desolated 
laud.  Like  Samson,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  shaken  the  house,  and  was  bringing 
'lestraction  on  himself  as  well  as  on  the  idolaters.  Yet  not  a  word  of  complaint. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  done  right,  and  that  God  would 
see  to  the  issues.  Apply  the  teaching  from  this  to  occasions  on  which  men  are 
still  called  upon  to  do  God's  will,  to  utter  God's  truth,  regardless  of  consequences. 
Sometimes  we  are  able  to  "  count  the  cost,"  and  then  we  shoidd  do  so.  But  often 
this  is  impossible.  The  love  of  Christ  may  constrain  us  to  do,  or  to  say,  something 
which  will  place  us  in  unexpected  difl&oulties.  Illustrate  by  Peter's  zeal,  which 
prompted  hijn  to  step  out  of  the  boat  upon  the  sea.  He  was  temfied  at  a  result  he 
had  not  taken  into  calculation ;  but  he  was  perfectly  safe,  for  he  was  going  towards 
Christ.  Exemplify  by  instances  from  ordinary  life — e.g.,  an  assistant  in  business 
refuses  to  tell  a  He,  or  to  act  one,  and  loses  his  situation.  A  daughter  confesses  her 
love  to  Christ,  and  finds  her  home  a  place  of  tonnent,  &c.  The  one  thing  that  can 
support  us  in  such  circumstances  is  the  humble,  yet  confident,  conviction  timt  we 
have  done  what  God  willed.  And  often  from  those  straits  He  delivers  us  in  the 
most  unexpected  way,  before  we  ask  Him,  as  He  deUvered  Elijah. 

II.  Divine  deliverance.  1.  It  was  unexpected.  No  one  would  have  imagined, 
and  some  cannot  now  credit  the  means  adopted.  The  ravens  have  been  a  sore 
offence  to  critics.  Discuss  some  of  their  theories — that  they  were  merchants, 
Arabi;ins,  &c.  The  difficulties  are  not  removed  by  the  interpretations  sug^'osted, 
nor  do  they  seem  warranted  by  the -text.  Had  men  bronght  food  to  the  hidden 
prophet,  Ahab  would  soon  have  discovered  his  whereabouts ;    nor  would  they  b« 
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likely  to  Lrlng  food  twice  daily,  when  a  store  might  have  been  conveyed  with  only 
one  risk.  The  supernatiu'al  is  always  startliug,  but  to  those  who  reject  materialism 
it  is  not  incredible.  If  God  notices  a  sparrow  fall,  and  if  diseases  obey  Him,  as 
soldiers  obey  their  general  (Matt.  viii.  8 — 10),  this  feeding  by  the  ravens  miglit  well 
be.  God  often  uses  strange  instriaments  to  effect  His  purposes.  Give  examples 
from  ScrixDture  and  history.  Even  the  plans  and  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  are  under 
His  control.  All  things  work  His  will.  2.  It  was  revealed.  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him."  It  comes  to  us.  Sometimes  the  inward  impulse  after  prayer 
impels  us  to  take  God's  way  ;  and  sometimes  all  other  paths  are  closed,  and  of  the 
one  left  open  Providence  says,  "This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it."  Are  we  seeking  to 
know  God's  will  about  ourselves  ?  Are  we  concerned  that  our  way  should  be  His 
choice,  and  not  our  own  ?  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direoi 
thy  paths." 

III.  Eestful  retreat.  Describe  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Kelt,  which  Robinson 
and  Stanley  identify,  with  some  probability,  as  the  Cherith.  The  precipitous  rocks, 
in  places  500  feet  high,  the  caverns  in  the  limestone,  in  one  of  which  the  prophet 
hid,  &c.  Such  a  man  needed  quiet.  He  had  it  afforded  to  him  again  in  Horeb. 
No  great  activity  for  God  can  be  worthily  sustained  without  much  waiting  on 
Him.  In  this  retreat  Elijah  had  two  sorts  of  provision.  1.  Daily  bread.  It  is 
only  that  which  we  are  tauglit  to  expect,  and  pray  for.  The  daily  reception  of 
blessing  teaches  us  our  constant  dependence.  The  manna  fell  every  morning,  and 
could  not  be  hoarded  for  the  future.  Daily  strength,  too,  is  given  for  daily  duties. 
2.  Quiet  communion.  All  nature  would  speak  to  Elijah  of  his  God.  The  brook 
would  whisper  of  the  water  of  life ;  the  bu-ds  would  celebrate  the  care  of  God,  iko. 
In  the  world  ai'ound  him,  in  secret  converse  with  his  own  heart,  and  in  earnest 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Israel,  before  whom  he  stood,  Elijah  would  get  refreshment 
and  strength  for  coining  conflict  and  conquest.  Refer  to  the  invahd,  to  the  aged, 
to  the  httle  cliihh-en,  as  those  to  whom  God  gives  a  time  of  quiet,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  future  service. 

1.  Expect  Ood's  deliveramce  whenever  you  are  in  the  path  of  duty.  2.  Be 
content  that  God  should  work  in  His  otvn  tvay.  8.  Seek  to  have  a  spirit  of 
contentment,  and  a  heart  that  i»  "quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil.'' — A-  R. 

Ver.  16. — The  Widow^s  Cruse.  Describe  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Elijah.  Show 
some  of  the  advanta(tES  which  aro«e  from  his  visit  to  Zarephath ;  e.g.,  1.  It  was  a 
means  of  blessing  to  himself.  He  found  a  true  worshipper  of  Jehovah  even  in 
the  coasts  of  Tj're,  where,  under  the  inile  of  Jezebel's  father,  one  was  least  to  be 
expected.  This  would  strengthen  his  faith,  and  it  would  keep  ahve  his  hope  that 
his  work  in  Israel  would  "  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  We  may  sometimea 
assui'e  om'selves  of  the  vitality  of  Christianity  by  witnessing  its  effects  among  the 
heathen.  A  visit  to  the  South  Sea  islands  would  prove  a  tonic  to  debilitated  faith. 
2.  It  was  a  means  of  blessing  to  the  widow.  Not  only  was  she  kept  ahve  in 
famine  for  the  prophet's  sake,  but  she  received  spiritual  blessing.  Christ  refers  to 
Elijah's  visit  as  a  sign  of  the  care  God  had,  even  under  the  old  dispensation,  for 
the  heathen  peoples,  where  He  left  not  Himself  without  witness.  (Compare  Luke 
iv.  25.)  Show  that  as  Elijah  tm-ned  from  Israel  to  Zidon,  so  the  apostles  turned  to 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xviii.  6).     Learn  from  the  stoiy  the  following  general  lessons  ; — 

I.  That  God  provides  for  the  necessities  of  His  servants.  In  the  famine  He 
had  already  made  provision  for  Elijah  at  Cheiitb,  and  now  that  the  supply  there 
had  failed,  other  resources  were  opened.  Not  always  in  our  way,  but  in  some  way. 
He  answers  the  pi'ayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  He  does  not  promise 
luxuries  or  wealth,  but  om:  "  bread  shall  be  given  to  us,  and  our  water  shall  be 
sure."  We  are  not  to  be  anxious  about  our  future,  but  are  to  remember  that  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  God.  It  is  said  of  our  food  and  raiment,  that  oiu:  "  heavenly  father 
knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  these  things."  When  a  child  is  at  home  he  learns 
his  lessons,  obeys  the  rules  of  his  parents,  &c.,  but  he  has  no  care  about  the  food  he 
will  want  on  the  morrow.  He  never  dreams  but  that  it  will  be  provided.  Such 
should  be  oiu*  spu-it,  whatever  may  be  our  powers  of  productive  work.     We  are. 
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diligently  and  earnestly  to  do  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do,  feeling  certain  that 
••  they  who  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing."  The  Israelites  followed 
ihe  cloud,  though  it  led  them  into  the  wilderness,  with  the  conviction  that  God 
was  leading  them  ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  He  provided  manna  in  proportion  to 
iiieir  wants.  If  God  does  not  ignore  our  tem'^oral  necessities,  He  will  certainly 
not  fail  to  supply  our  spiritual  wants.  In  the  Father's  house  there  is  bread  enough 
And  to  spare.  This  we  may  prove  on  earth,  but  its  highest  fulfilment  will  be  seen 
fn  heaven,  where  the  Lamb,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  tliruue,  shall  feed  us. 

II.  That  God  uses  what  mbn  would  despise.  With  limitless  resources,  we 
ihonlil  have  imagined  that  God  would  miraculously  create  what  was  required,  dis- 
regarding  "  the  handful  of  moal"  and  the  little  oil  left  in  a  eruse.  Not  so,  ho  .vever. 
There  is  no  waste  in  the  Divine  economy.  The  breath  of  men,  the  exhalations 
©f  plants,  the  refuse  cast  into  the  field,  or  into  the  sea,  the  rising  mist,  the  falling 
shower,  are  all  accounted  for,  and  have  a  pmrpose  to  fulfil,  a  work  to  do.  There  is 
no  physical  force  which  becomes  utterly  extinct,  though  it  passes  from  one  form  at 
manifestation  to  another.  Motion  passes  into  heat,  heat  into  electricity,  &c,,  in  an 
endless  cycle.  The  economy  of  force  asserts  itself  everywhere  under  the  rule  of 
God.  This,  which  is  proclaimed  by  science,  is  coustantly  illustrated  in  Scripture. 
It  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  all  in  aU.  If  manna  is  given  to  the  IsraeHtes,  it 
ceases  directly  the  people  can  eat  of  the  com  of  the  country.  The  supernatural 
rises  out  of  the  natural  The  miraculous  provision  for  Elijah  was  not  a  new 
creation,  but  an  increase  of  what  already  existed ;  and  in  the  use  of  this  there  wa« 
no  prodigality  or  waste.  Compare  with  Christ's  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  fire 
thou? md.  After  showing  that  He  had  infiaite  resources,  He  said  to  Hia  disciples, 
**  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost" 

III.  That  God  reveals  cue  wat  step  by  step.  Picture  Elijah  sitting  by  the 
brook  Cherith,  watching  its  waters  becoming  shallower  day  by  day  under  the 
drought.  He  knew  not  what  he  should  do  next,  but  he  waited,  and  trusted,  and 
prayed ;  and  when  the  brook  was  dried  up,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him, 
saying.  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,"  (fee.  God  does  not  reveal  the  future  to  us,  but 
draws  across  it  an  unpenetrable,  or  at  most  a  semi-transparent  veil.  We  know  not 
with  absolute  certainty  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  The  advantages  of  tliis  are 
evident — 1.  It  saves  us  frOTn  sorrow  and  from  sin.  (1)  From  sorrow,  because  if 
we  foresaw  all  that  we  should  have  to  endure,  if  we  knew  the  day  of  our  death,  the 
extent  of  our  losses,  &c.,  our  burden  would  be  greater  than  we  could  bear.  "  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  (2)  From  sin,  because  we  should  grow 
absorbed  in  wcrluly  occupations  il  we  were  certain  life  would  be  long ;  or  become 
despondent  and  spiritless  in  work  if  we  knew  it  would  be  short.  2.  It  fosters  in 
us  the  graces  of  trust  and  prayer.  If  we  know  nothing  of  the  future  ourselves, 
and  cannot  feel  confident  aliout  our  own  plans,  we  are  '  _ d  to  confide  in  Him  who 
foresees  wha'  is  before  us,  and  to  ask  Him  in  prayer  for  daily  guidance  and  support. 

IV.  That  God  hewaeds  our  ooxsecration  of  what  we  have  to  Him.  It  was 
a  generous  act  tow  ards  a  stranger,  a  pious  act  towards  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to 
fetch  for  Elijah  the  water  which  was  now  so  costly,  and  to  be  willing  to  share  with 
him  what  appeared  to  be  her  last  meal.  "  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  iu- 
creaseth."  Even  in  temporal  affairs  this  is  true.  Hoard  seed  in  the  springtime, 
and  you  cannot  be  enriched;  scatter  it,  and  the  harvest  will  come.  Give  to  the 
poor  in  the  name  of  their  Lord,  and  you  will  not  fail  of  reward— either  here  or  here- 
after. We  are  to  give,  nowever,  not  for  the  s:tke  of  applause  or  recompense,  but 
"  as  unto  the  Lord,"  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  we  have.  This  woman  not  only 
gave  to  the  prophet,  but  gave  to  him  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  and  therefore 
•*  received  a  prophet's  reward"  (Matt.  x.  40 — 42).  May  He  who  commended  the 
widow  when  she  gave  tier  two  mites  so  accept  our  gifts  and  services,  and  so  approve 
our  motives,  as  at  last  to  say,  "  la  ismuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me !  "     (Matt.  xxv.  40.) — A.  B. 

Ver.  21. — Prayer  for  the  Dead.  The  portrait  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  ii 
Mmarkablj  nattiral.     Her  cahnnees  in  speaking  of  thd   trouble  that  was  only 
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threatened  (ver.  12),  is  contrasted  with  her  agony  when  trouble  actually  comes  (ver 
18).  She  believed  in  Jehovah  though  in  a  heatlien  kingdom  ;  yet  there  was  a  blend- 
ing of  superstition  with  her  faith.  She  supposed  that  God  might  have  overlooked 
her  sin,  bad  it  not  been  that  He  was  present  with  His  prophet  in  her  home  ;  and 
she  confoundted  discipline  with  retribution.  The  latter  was  the  mistake  of  the  bar- 
bai-ians  at  MeUta.  (Compare  Acts  xxv.iii.  4.)  See  also  our  Lord's  teaching,  Luke 
xiii.  4.  The  death  of  this  child  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  which  asserted 
itself  in  the  blindness  of  the  man  whom  Jesus  cured  (John  ix.  3),  or  in  the  illuess 
of  Lazarus,  concerning  which  our  Lord  said,  "This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but 
for  glory  of  God  "  (John  xi.  4).  Remlirandt  has  depicted  the  scene  brought  before 
OS  in  this  chapter.  In  a  roughly  built  upper  room  the  dead  child  lies  upon  th« 
bed ;  one  haud  rests  upon  his  breast,  while  the  other  has  fallen  heavily  at  his  side, 
giving  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  weight  of  death.  Ehjah  stands  on  the  further  side 
of  the  bed  with  his  rugged,  earnest  face  upturned  towards  heaven  and  his  hands 
clasped  in  an  agony  of  suppUcation  as  he  says,  "  0  Lord  my  God,  I  pray  thee  let 
this  child's  soul  come  into  him  again  I "  Tljis  event  was  not  intended  to  be 
wondered  at  as  a  prodigy,  nor  was  it  merely  to  benefit  the  widow,  but  for  all  time 
has  spiritual  signiticance.     With  this  belief  we  see  in  it — 

I.  An  emblem  of  spirituaIj  death.  The  child  had  died  surldenly,  or  Elijah 
would  have  been  told  of  his  illness.  His  death  was  real,  and  was  more  than  the 
insensibility  of  Eutychus  (Acts  xx.  10).  We  say  that  a  thing,  susceptible  of  life, 
is  dead  when  it  cannot  receive  what  is  essential- to  its  growth  and  well-beiug; 
«.7.,  a  tree  is  dead  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  absorb  the  nutriment  without 
which  it  must  fade,  and  ultimately  fall.  An  animal  is  dead  which  can  no  longer 
breath  air  or  assimilate  food.  The  miud  is  dead — as  is  that  of  an  idiot — when  it 
receives  no  true  mental  impressions.  The  soul  is  dead  which  is  insensible  to 
epiritual  influence.  As  it  is  possible  to  have  physical  without  mental  life,  so  it  i.^ 
possible  to  have  mental  without  spiritual  life.  "  Spiritual  death  "  is  not  a  mere 
figm-e  of  speech.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  conuition  of  this  child.  The  food 
piovided  for  him  was  useless  now,  the  temlerest  words  of  his  mother  were  un- 
heeded, and  the  voice  that  so  lately  was  musical  with  laughter  was  silent.  Simi- 
larly the  spiritually  dead  are  indiffeient  to  God's  provision,  imconscious  of  their 
own  possibilities,  irresponsive  to  the  Fdthei-'s  voice.  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  again 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  He  that  hath  not  tlie  Son  hath  not  hfe." 
"  Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  "  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live." 

II.  An  example  of  intercessory  prateb.  a  man  of  Elijah's  strong  nature 
Would  have  strong  afl'ections,  and  we  can  imagine  how  intensely  he  h^^d  come  to 
love  this  chdd.  On  hearing  of  his  death  he  could  only  say  to  the  distracted  mother, 
*•  Give  me  thy  son,"  and  then  carried  him  up  to  his  own  room,  and  cried  to  God  in 
an  agony  of  prayer.  1.  It  was  offered  in  solitude.  Not  even  the  mother  wa« 
tliere.  Such  intense  crises  in  life  must  be  met  alone.  Jesus  Christ  was  wont  to 
*'  depart  into  a  solitary  place  "  to  pray.  Understanding  our  needs  He  said,  "  When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret."  "  Jacob  was  left  alone"  when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel. 
C^'mpare  Elijah's  miracle  with  that  of  the  Lord,  who,  when  He  went  into  the  room 
where  Jau'us'  daughter  lay  dead,  "suffered  no  man  to  go  in,''  beyond  those  who 
were  one  with  Him  in  sympathy  and  prayer.  2.  It  ivas  peculiarly  definite.  There 
was  one  want  in  his  heart,  one  cry  on  his  lips.  Our  prayers  too  often  ;ire  medita- 
tions on  the  Divine  attributes,  or  general  confessions,  and  thanksgivings.  If  our 
King  asked  "  What  is  thy  petition  ?  "  we  should  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.  Pray  for  one  grace,  for  one  unbelieving  friend,  &c.  8.  It  was  intensely 
earnest.  Elijah  could  not  be  denied.  His  was  not  a  speech,  but  a  cry.  He  looked 
for  the  awakening,  and  flung  himself  on  the  dead  in  an  agony  of  earnestness  as  if 
he  would  infuse  his  own  warmth  and  life.  The  touch  was  sitnilar  to  that  of  Peter, 
when  he  took  the  cripple  by  the  hand  (Acts  iii.  71 — not  the  cause  of  blessing,  but 
tlie  uietlium  of  blessing.     The  Divine  power  works  through  the  human  agency. 

III.  Aji  KABMSflx  OF  TRUE  BESuaaucTioN.  Ehjah  could  not  give  liie,  but  he  could 
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ask  God  for  it  Nor  can  we  arotise  to  new  life  by  preaching,  thongh  God  can  do  so 
tlirongh  preaching.  Cm*  words  are  only  the  media  through  wliich  the  H<  ly  Spirit 
works.  The  Atlantic  cable  is  useless  except  as  the  message  is  flashed  forth  by  luys- 
terious  unseen  power.  This  distinguishes  the  miiacles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  from 
those  of  His  servants.  (Compare  Luke  vii.  14  with  Acts  iii.  12 — 16.)  There  is  a 
resurrection  wherein  saints  shall  be  raised  by  the  power  of  God  to  a  life  of  immor- 
tality, the  promise  and  pledge  of  which  we  have  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  "firstfruits  of  them  that  sleej)."  There  is  also  a  spiritual  resurrection,  to 
which  Paul  refers  when  he  appeals  to  Christians  as  those  "risen  with  Christ;  and 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  that,  is  there  an  illustration  in  our  text.  Raised  to  newness  of 
life  we,  like  the  child  Elijah  prayed  for,  have  to  hve  for  awhile  in  the  old  sphere. 
The  prophet  gave  the  child  to  his  mother.  Jesus  restored  Lazarus  to  his  sisters, 
the  young  man  at  Nain  to  his  mother,  and  the  ruler's  daughter  to  her  parents ;  and 
80  to  us,  who  have  "  passed  fiom  death  unto  life,"  He  says,  "  Return  to  thine  own 
house,  and  show  how  great  things  God  hath  done  for  thee.''  This  mu-acle  con- 
strained the  widow  to  accept  as  God's  truth  the  declaration  of  His  servant  (ver.  24). 
How  much  more  reason  have  we,  who  believe  in  the  supernatural  works  of  Hia 
Son,  to  say,  *'  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  fi-om  God ;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him  1 " — A.  B. 

Vers.  1 — fi.—Eh'j'fih  the  Tishlite.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  figures  that 
cross  the  stage  of  OM  Testament  history  appears  before  us  here.  Few  names  have 
such  a  halo  of  glorious  associations  Burrounuing  them  as  that  of  Ehjah.  The 
mystery  of  his  origin,  the  grandeur  of  his  mission,  his  physical  and  moral 
characteristics,  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  miracles,  his  wondertul  translation  and 
reappearance  with  Moses  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  transfigin-ation,  together  with 
the  place  that  he  occupies  in  the  last  utterances  of  inspired  prophecy,  and  in  the 
anticipations  of  the  Jewish  people — all  combine  to  invest  the  person  of  this  gi-eat 
prophet  with  a  peculiar  and  romantic  interest.  This  opening  chapter  in  the  story 
of  his  prophetic  ministry  is  full  of  instruction.     Note — 

I,  His  abrupt  appearance.  There  is  nothing  actually  unique  in  this.  Other 
prophets  of  the  age  are  introduced  thus  suddenly  (Ahijah,  Jehu,  Shemaiah,  &c.) 
But  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  time  it  is  remarkable.  1.  It  proclaims 
God's  continued  interest  in,  and  sovereignty  over,  Israel  as  well  as  Judah.  The 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  had  not  broken  the  bond  between  Him  and  them,  or 
altered  the  fact  of  His  supremacy.  Nor  had  their  religious  defection  nullified  His 
purpose  of  mercy.  2.  It  is  called  forth  by  a  dread  moral  crisis.  The  seed  sown 
by  Jeroboam  was  fast  developing  its  most  deadly  fruits.  The  Baal  worship  brought 
in  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  a  far  worse  "  abomination  "  than  the  worship  of  the 
calves.  A  cruel  persecution  was  raging,  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  were  being  slain, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  true  religion  would  perish  out  of  the  land.  8.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation of  irresistible  power.  Tiie  worship  of  Baal  was  essentially  the  v.-orship  of 
power;  probably  the  productive  power  of  nature.  Here  is  the  messenger  of  Hun 
"  to  whom  all  power  belongeth,"  that  great  unseen  Power  that  can  arrest  the  order 
of  nature,  seal  up  the  fountains  of  heaven,  -wither  those  resources  of  earth  on  which 
the  life  alike  of  man  and  beast  depends.  We  are  reminded  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  God  may  see  fit  to  fulfil  His  sovereign  purposes.  All  powers,  human  and 
material,  are  at  His  command.  "  All  thmgs  serve  his  might."  In  the  darkest 
hour  in  the  histoi-y  of  church  or  nation,  let  us  believe  that  still  "the  Lord 
reignsth."  Let  us  trust  Him  to  "  plead  his  own  cause,"  and  vindicate  the  claima 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

II.  His  personal  dignity.  It  is  the  dignity  of  one  who  sustains  a  special 
relation  towards  "  the  hving  God."  His  name  implies  this :  "  Jehovah  is  my 
God."  And  this  solemn  asseveration,  "As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stamd,*'  is  suggestive  of  the  dignity  (1)  of  personal  fellowship  ;  (2)  face  to 
face  vision  ;  and  (8)  Divine  proprietorship  ;  (4)  consecrated  servitude.  One  would 
think  the  old  Jewish  tradition  were  tijie.  It  sounds  like  the  voice  of  an  angel. 
But  lofty  as  this  utterance  is.  majestic  as  is  the  relation  towards  the  Divine  Being 
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which  it  indicates,  it  has  its  Christian  counterpart.  Think  of  St.  Panl's  words ; 
"  There  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve  " 
(Acts  xxvii,  23).  This  is  not  an  exclusive,  exceptional  dignity.  We  may  all  in  our 
measiure  share  it.  And  as  no  earthly  position  sheds  any  real  gloiy  upon  a  man 
except  so  far  as  he  recognizes  a  Divine  element  in  it,  fills  it  as  before  God  with 
holy  fear ;  so  there  is  no  work  or  office  of  coramon  life  which  may  not  be  ennobled 
by  this  feeling.  We  stand  there  before  God  as  His  servants  to  do  that  very  thing. 
"  Such  honour  have  all  his  saints.'' 

III.  His  coueaob.  It  is  the  courage  of  one  who  knows  that  God  is  with  him, 
that  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Divine  will,  the  instrument  of  a  Divine  purpose, 
the  channel  of  Divine  strength.  He  boldly  confronts  Ahab,  "  not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king,"  bearding  the  hon  in  his  den.  Does  not  mingle  with  the 
people,  antedating  their  sufferings  by  spreading  among  them  the  evil  tidings,  but 
goes  straight  to  him  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  mischief  and  can  avert  the 
calamity  by  his  repentance.  Such  is  the  brave  spirit  with  which  God  fills  his 
heroes.  Whether  in  the  defiance  of  danger,  or  the  endurance  of  sulferiug,  it  is 
the  sense  of  God — a  Divine  inspiration,  Divine  support — that  has  ever  been  the 
spring  of  the  noblest  form  of  courage.  "  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,"  &o.  "  If 
God  be  for  us,"  &o.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  their  terror,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  heart,"  &o.  This  is  the  principle — the  solemn  fear  of  God  taking  possession 
of  a  man  casts  out  all  other  fear ;  in  the  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  Divine  claim, 
he  fears  nothing  but  the  dread  of  being  unfaithful  to  it.  Now  this  brave  spirit  was 
not  kindled  in  the  breast  of  Elijah  all  at  once.  Such  a  moral  phenomenon  is  not 
the  birth  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  We  may  believe  that  it  was  developed  in  him 
gradually  among  the  mountains  of  Gilead — a  fitting  scene  for  the  nurture  of  such 
a  moral  constitution  as  his.  The  fire  burned  within  him  as  he  mused  on  the 
degradation  of  his  country.  St.  James  speaks  of  the  fervency  of  Elijah's  prayer: 
*•  He  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain,"  ko.  (James  v.  17).  No  doubt  the 
withholding  of  the  rain  was  given  as  a  "sign"  in  answer  to  his  prayer;  but  after 
all,  may  we  not  regard  his  prayer  most  as  the  means  of  preparing  him  to  be  the 
prophet  and  minister  of  this  great  •'  sign"?  Not  that  the  order  of  nature  was 
placed  at  the  caprice  of  a  poor,  frail  mortal ;  but  that  he,  "  a  man  of  hke  passions 
with  us,"  was  able  in  the  fervour  of  his  faith  and  prayer  to  rise  up  and  lay  hold  on 
the  strength  of  God,  to  read  the  purpose  of  God,  reckoned  worthy  to  become  the 
agent  in  the  execution  of  that  purpose.  The  historic  incident  is  not  so  far  removed 
as  it  may  seem  to  be  from  the  range  and  level  of  our  common  life.  Heaven  gives 
back  its  answer  to  suppliant  faith.  As  regards  the  fellowship  of  the  human  soul 
with  the  mind  and  with  the  power  of  God,  it  must  ever  be  true  that  "  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much." 

rV.  His  bxteaordinart  preservation.  A  type  of  the  providential  care  that 
God  will  ever  exercise  over  those  who  are  faithful  to  Him  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
of  trial.  Whether  "  ravens"  or  "  wandering  Arabians  were  the  instruments  in  his 
preservation,  it  Uttle  signifies,  so  that  we  recognize  the  positive  Divine  inter- 
position. And  what  is  the  supply  of  our  daUy  wants  but  the  fruit  of  a  per]^)etual 
Divine  interposition?  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Walk  uprightly 
before  God,  be  true  to  Him  in  all  the  saored  responsibilities  of  life,  and  trust  a 
Him  to  provide  (Matt.  vL  33).— W. 

Ver.  16. — Entertaining  a  Stranger.  We  naturally  ask  why  Elijah  should  have 
been  sent  at  this  crisis  to  Zarephath.  The  fact  that  it  lay  so  near  to  the  birthplace 
of  Jezebel,  and  in  the  very  home  of  the  Baal  worship,  may  have  had  somethuig  to 
do  with  this.  It  might  be  a  safer  place  of  retreat  for  the  projthet  than  it  seemed 
to  be,  for  Ahab  would  scarcely  dream  of  following  him  there.  But  other  reasons 
are  suggested  by  the  use  our  Lord  makes  of  this  incident  (Luke  iv.  25,  26).  The 
prophet  was  not  "  accepted  in  his  own  country,"  but  found  a  confiding  welcome 
and  generous  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  an  aUen.  God  rebuked  the  proud 
nnbehef  of  His  own  people  by  making  this  poor  lone  widow,  in  the  midst  of  her 
idolatrous  associations,  l^e  instrument  of  His  purposes.    And  tiaaa  that  earlj  tg» 
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had  its  foresbadowings  of  the  grace  that  shonld  hereafter  be  bestowed  on  the 

Gentiles.     The  lessons  of  the  narrative  lie  upon  the  surface. 

I.  God's  sure  gdaedianship  ovee  His  servants.  Elijah  is  perfectly  safe 
ttn'ler  the  shield  of  Divine  protection,  as  safe  in  the  region  of  Sidon  as  he  was  by 
the  brook  Cherith.  He  who  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  him  can  put  it  into  the 
heart  and  into  the  power  of  the  Phoenician  woman  to  do  the  same.  When  one 
resort  fails  He  can  provide  another.  He  causes  one  and  another  to  fail  that  He 
may  show  how  boundless  His  resources  are.  There  is  absohitely  no  hmit  to  the 
possil'iUties  of  God's  sustaining  and  protective  power.  "  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee."  The  angels  of  God  are  many  and  various.  There  is 
nothing  which  He  cannot  make  to  be  the  instrument  of  Ills  purpose,  the  veliicle  oi 
His  power.  And  He  causes  them  to  wait  in  diiteous  mini;-try  on  those  whom  He  • 
has  called  to  high  and  holy  service  in  His  kingdom.  God  has  a  grand  mission  for 
Elijah  to  accompHsh  in  Israel  and  wiU  take  care  that  he  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  it. 

"  Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  be  done." 

II.  The  honour  God  puts  on  the  lowly.  We  see  here  not  only  the  Divine 
preservation  of  Elijah,  but  a  special  act  of  grace  towards  the  woman  of  Zarenhatii. 
It  was  a  sijrnal  honour  to  have  been  thus  singled  out  from  the  crowd  for  such  a 
Divine  visitation,  to  be  used  as  an  impoiiant  link  in  the  chain  of  gi-eat  public 
events,  to  have  her  name  handed  down  to  future  ages  as  the  "  woman  of  Sax-epta," 
whose  glory  it  was  to  "  entertain  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  and  receive  a 
prophet's  reward."  And  in  this  there  was  not  merely  a  providential  arrangement 
of  outward  circumstances,  but  a  gracious  iufluence  exerted  on  her  own  soul ;  for 
God  lays  His  sovereign  hand  not  only  on  the  course  of  external  events,  but  on  the 
Becret  springs  of  moral  life.  Her  readiness  to  respond  to  the  prophet's  appeal  was 
from  Him.  Poor  and  humble  as  she  was  His  eye  was  upon  her  for  good.  "  He 
regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden."  Thus  has  God  often  put  distinction 
npon  those  who  might  least  have  expected  it.  Let  none  think  themselves  beneath 
His  notice,  or  too  insif:nificant  to  be  made  by  Him  the  instrument  of  some  high 
and  holy  purpose.  "  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  ree^eot  unto  the 
10 wl^  "  (Psa.  oxzxTlii.  6). 

•*  He  hears  the  uncomplaining  moaa 
Of  those  who  sit  and  weep  alone." 

The  forlorn  and  desolate,  if  only  they  walk  humbly  and  reverently  before  Him,  are 

the  objects  of  His  tenderest  regard.  He  is  nearer  to  them  than  He  seems  to  be, 
and  often  has  surprising  grace  in  store  for  them.  The  poor  widow  casts  her  two 
mites  unnoticed  into  the  treasui-y,  but  He  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  heai-ts  are 
open  clothes  her  with  honour  above  all  tlie  rich  pretentious  people  who  only  gave 
what  they  so  well  could  spare.  The  sinful  woman,  in  self-forgetting  devotion, 
pours  her  rich  ointment  on  the  head  of  the  incarnate  Love  ;  captious  onlookers  see 
no  glory  in  her  de^d.  but  a  word  from  Him  crowns  it  with  an  eveilasting  halo  oi 
world-wide  fame  (Matt.  xxvi.  13  ;  Mark  xii.  43,  44). 

III.  The  REW.iRD  OF  TRUSTFUL  AND  OBEDiFNT  FAITH.  The  poor  widow  **  showed 
her  faith  by  her  works,  and  by  works  was  her  faith  made  perfect."  At  the  prophet's 
word  she  drew  fi-eely  from  her  scanty  store,  and  "the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not, 
neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail."  The  reward  of  her  faith  came  in  the  form  of  a 
miracle  similar  to  thnt  of  Christ's  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  feed  the 
hungry  multitude.  It  surpasses  oar  comprehension,  but  is  not  more  wonderfjil 
than  the  mysterious  process  that  is  ever  going  on  in  the  building  up  of  the  tissue 
of  plants  and  of  the  animal  frame.  Shall  not  the  Power  that  is  pei'i)etuaUy  chang- 
ing the  elements  of  earth  and  air  and  water  into  nourishing  food  for  man  and 
beast  be  able  to  increase  "  the  meal  and  the  oil"  as  it  pleases?  The  true  life  oi 
faith  is  one  of  "  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  coupled  with  calm  dependence 
on  that  ever-active  power.  Of  the  righteous  God  says,  "  Bread  shaU  be  given  him," 
ko.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16).  "  In  the  day  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied  "  (Psa.  xxxvii. 
19).    Chnst  did  not  mock  us  when  He  taught  us  to  pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven, 
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"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Tread  faltlifully  the  path  of  duty,  and  "  He 
tljiit  miaifttereth  seed  to  tlie  sower  will  both  ruini;.Ler  bread  for  your  food,  and 
ijuuiiply  your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness"  (2  Cor.  ix. 
10).— W. 

Vers.  17 — 24. — liife  from  the  Dead.  The  miracles  wrought  by  Elijah  or  associated 

with  his  name  were  tor  the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  severe  judgments,  and  present 
the  person  of  the  lowly  propliet  in  a  stern  and  terrible  light  before  us.  But  the  1  wo 
miracU'S  that  mark  the  opening  of  his  career  were  miracles  of  mercy,  and  show 
that  there  was  another  side  to  his  character,  one  that  was  tenderly  sympathetic  and 
humane.  Having  at  first  brought  hope  and  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  starving 
uiother  and  her  child,  he  now  lifts  the  dark  shadow  of  death  from  off  the  desolated 
home  and  turns  its  sorrow  into  joy.  This  narrative  has  a  peculiarly  pathetic 
interest,  and  is  suggestive  of  lessons  that  touch  the  deepest  realities  of  human  life. 
It  natm-ally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  in  which  we  see  (1)  the  sadness  of  death 
and  (2)  the  joy  of  restoration. 

I.  The  sadness  of  dkath.  That  the  child  was  really  dead  we  cannot  dnnbt. 
*•  There  was  no  breath  left  in  him."  The  gleam  of  hope  in  the  poor  widow's 
condition  was  suddenly  beclouded,  and  a  strange,  yet  not  altogether  unnatural, 
revulsion  of  feeling  took  possession  of  her  breast.  Thus  does  an  unexpected 
calamity,  especially  perhaps  when  it  takes  the  form  of  personal  bereavement,  often 
work  for  a  while  a  sad  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  soul  1.  It  darkens  the  whole 
horizon,  of  life — quenches  the  light  of  other  joys.  The  abundance  of  meal  and  oil, 
and  the  honour  of  the  prophet's  pi-esence  are  as  nothing  while  the  child  lies  dead 
in  the  house.  There  are  sorrows  which  seem  utterly  to  blot  out  the  siuishine  of 
one's  existence,  and  to  be  aggravated  rather  than  relieved  by  the  joys  that  accom- 
pany them.  2.  It  creates  resentment  against  the  sioiiposed,  or  perhaps  the  real, 
author  of  it.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of  God  ?  "  The  prophet, 
who  had  proved  himself  so  beneficent  a  friend,  is  regarded  as  an  enemy.  3.  It  it 
a  severe  test  of  one's  faith  in  God.  This  woman,  it  may  be,  was  in  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  mind  between  blind  devotion  to  the  old  idolatries  and  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  faith  of  Israel.  How  rude  a  check  did  this  event  seem  to  give  to 
her  progi-ess  into  cleai-er  li,t;lit  I  Thus  is  the  faith  of  men  often  sorely  tried  by  the 
adversities  of  life.  This  is  part  of  theiv  Divine  purpose.  The  "fiery  trial"  seems 
"  straijge  at  first,  but  the  meaning  and  reason  of  it  are  revealed  afterwards."  Hsppy 
they  whose  faith,  in  spite  of  the  severe  strain  put  upon  it,  h>>lds  fast  to  the  hving 
God — too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soul  to  be  torn  up  by  any  sudden  sweeping  blast. 
4.  It  awakens  the  sense  of  sin.  "  Art  thoii  come  to  me  to  bring  my  sin  to  remem- 
brance ? "  It  is  significant  that  the  thought  of  her  own  sin  shoirld  be  her  first 
thought.  The  calamity  brought  this  to  her  remembrance  because  it  seemed  to  her 
a  sign  of  God's  remembrance  of  it.  Learn  that  though  particular  affl'etions  are 
not  always  to  be  connected  with  any  particular  ti-ansgres?ion  as  their  cause  (John 
ix.  2,  3),  yet  all  sorrow  must  be  traced  ultimately  to  its  source  in  moral  evil.  It 
is  a  true  instinct  that  leads  us  to  think  of  our  sins  in  times  of  adversity.  Whenever 
affliction  comes  to  us  it  should  produce  tenderness  of  conscience  and  call  forth  the 
prayer,  "  Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me,"  in  order  that  if  there  be 
any  secret  wrong  in  ourselves  that  demands  this  severe  discipline  we  may  have 
grace  to  fight  against  it  and  cast  it  out. 

II.  The  joy  of  restoration.  The  behaviour  of  Elijah  is  beautifully  expressive 
of  his  deep  human  sjmapathy,  and  also  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  God  as  a  man  of  prayer  and  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  energy. 
Having  special  regard  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  miracle  of  restoration,  observe 
that — 1.  It  is  typical  of  the  beneficent  ministry  of  Christ.  In  Him  the  power  of 
God  came,  as  it  never  had  before,  into  heaUng  contact  with  the  frame  of  our 
diseased  and  dying  humanity.  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him  that  He  might 
effectually  cure  its  infirmities  and  sicknesses.  "  Virtue  "  continually  went  forth 
from  Him.  He  was  the  gi-eat  health-restorer  and  hfe-giver ;  and  as  i-ll  the  healing 
ministries  of  former  ages  had  anticipated  His  coming,  so  all  true  philanthropy 
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since  Las  canght  its  highest  inspiration  JErom  the  constraint  of  His  love  and  the 
force  of  His  example.  2.  It  is  x^'rophetic  of  the  future  glorious  resurrection.  We 
see  here  one  of  the  many  witnesses  that  Efleam  out  amid  the  obscm'ity  of  the  olden 
times  to  the  truth  that  God  would  surely  one  day  "  bring  life  and  immortahty  to 
liglit,"  while  it  points  us  on  to  the  time  when,  "  at  the  voice  of  the  son  of  God,  all 
that  are  in  their  graves  shall  come  forth."  "  Tlien  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
sayiug  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory"  (Isa.  xxv.  8;  1  Cor, 
XV.  64).  3.  It  illustrates  the  joy  of  a  soul  that  for  the  first  time  is  made  fully 
conscious  of  the  gracious  presence  omd  'power  of  God.  **  Now  by  this  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  man  of  God,"  &c.  There  is  a  toue  of  deep  satisfaction  in  these  words. 
It  is  the  satisfaction  that  springs  fi-om  the  discovery  of  Divine  truth  and  the  vivid 
sense  of  God.  Tliere  is  no  satisfaction  of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  that 
can  be  compared  with  this.  The  end  of  all  forms  of  Divine  manifestation — 
prophetic  visitations,  mhacles,  providences,  &c. — is  this.  We  reach  the  highest 
joy  possible  to  us  upon  earth  when  we  can  say  with  St.  John,  "  We  know  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  hini 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  This  il 
the  true  Ood  and  eternal  life  "  (1  John  iv.  20). — W. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — EUjaKs  Advent  cmd  Service.  I.  The  Gsbat  Prophet.  1.  His  name: 

Elijah,  my  God  (is)  Jehovah.  It  was  a  symbol  of  his  spirit.  It  expressed  his 
judgment  of  Israel's  idolatry  and  the  choice  which  with  his  soul's  whole  strength 
he  had  made  of  God.  Light  and  fidelity  are  the  only  foundations  of  any  true  work 
for  God  or  man.  2.  His  origin.  The  words  ("  of  the  inhabitants,"  &c.)  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  belonged  to  none  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  (1)  His  mission  was 
prophetic  of  that  of  the  Gentiles.  Israel,  forsaking  God,  were  to  feel  that  God 
was  also  forsaking  them  (Eom.  x.  19).  The  very  meanness  of  the  origin  of  God's 
faithful  ones  lends  power  to  their  testimony.  (2)  It  proved  the  infinitude  of  God's 
resources.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  might  slay  His  prophets  ;  they  could  not  arrest  the 
progi-ess  of  His  work.  From  the  most  unthoi:ght-of  quarter  there  arises  a  mightier 
than  all  whose  hves  had  been  taken.  The  power  of  a  devoted  life  to  make  the 
world  feel  the  impossibility  of  its  prevailing  in  its  contest  with  God.  3.  His  atti- 
tude tmvard  God.  *'  Before  whom  I  stand."  He  was  the  Lord's  sei-vant.  He 
lived  for  Him.  His  eye  rested  on  Him.  The  whole  m;in  stood  girded  for  prompt, 
unquestioning  obedience.  This  is  the  spirit  of  aU  true  service.  Is  God  as  real  to 
us?     Do  we  thus  stand  before  Him? 

II.  His  Message.  1.  The  judgment.  It  was  that  predicted  from  of  old  as  the 
chastisement  of  Israel's  idolatiy  (Oeut.  xi.  17).  The  land  was  to  be  consumed  by 
drought.  The  blessings  which  God  withholds  from  the  soul  that  forsakes.  Him 
are  imaged  in  those  withheld  from  the  land.  There  is  "  neither  dew  nor  rain." 
The  refreshment,  the  rich  consolation,  once  imparted  by  the  word  or  found  in 
prayer,  are  no  longer  known.  The  stimulating  of  loving  zeal  after  what  is  nobler 
and  purer  has  ceased.  2.  Through  whom  it  fell :  "  According  to  my  word."  Those 
who  reject  God  will  be  judged  by  man.  God  will  still  confront  them  in  their 
fellows.  God  is  magnified  in  His  sen^ants.  The  kingly  power  and  priesthood  of 
behevers  in  their  relation  to  the  world. 

III.  His  retirement.  1.  It  served  God.  Ahab  and  Israel  were  left  face  to  face 
with  Him.  Man  disappeared  that  the  eye  might  rest  on  God  alone.  There  are 
times  when  He  is  best  served  by  silence.  !M;iny  words  often  undo  the  effect  of  the 
homethrust  dealt  by  a  few.  2.  It  was  his  safety.  He  was  shielded  from  Aha'u's 
anger.  We  may  be  hid  by  affliction  from  the  power  of  our  great  foe.  Temptation 
and  danger  may  have  been  darkening  the  path  that  lay  befoie  us  when  God  led  us 
aside  and  made  us  rest  awhile  with  Him.  3.  It  prepared  him  for  after  service. 
He  was  taught  God's  unfailing  power  and  care.  His  wants  were  provided  for 
though  no  man  knew  of  his  dwelling  place  ;  and  that  by  the  most  unlikely  mstm- 
ments.  He  learned  how  fully  he  might  trust  God.  He  to  whom  God  is  Urns 
revealed  will  not  fear  the  f^oe  of  man. — U. 
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Vers.  7 — 16. — Divine  Care.  I.  The  endlessness  of  God's  resources.  1.  The 
hrooJc  failed ;  and  one  essential  of  life  could  no  more  be  had  there.  But  it  was  only 
that  this  wondrous  provision  might  give  place  to  greater  marvels.  When  means  are 
threatened,  the  heart  sinks ;  but  He  who  has  provided  these  for  a  season  knows  ot 
the  failure ;  and  He  who  sent  to  Cherith  can  send  elsewhere.  One  channel  of  help 
fails  only  that  the  soul  may  be  quickened  by  a  fresh  revelation  of  God's  kindness. 
2.  He  was  sent  to  tvliat  seemed  to  he  the  most  dangerous  of  all  places — to  liie 
territory  of  Jezebel's  father.  And  yet  the  very  unhkelihood  of  his  seeking  shelter 
there  increased  his  safety.  God's  path  can  only  be  trod  by  faith,  but  that  faith  is 
soon  changed  to  praise.  3.  He  was  sent  to  a  most  unlikely  quarter.  The  hostess 
whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  was  a  widow  and  one  who  possessed  sufficieut  to 
furnish  only  one  more  meal  for  herself  and  her  child.  But  here  again  faith  was  to 
bre::k  forth  into  praise.  God's  power  is  infinite,  and  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
mightiest  may  be  used  to  glorify  Ilim. 

II.  The  reward  OF  OBEDIENT  FAITH.  1.  For  Elijah.  He  went  tmaoubting;  h« 
Bought  the  city,  and  lo,  at  the  gate  (ver.  10)  he  met  Ijis  hostess.  Those  who  act 
on  God's  promises  will  meet  with  the  revelation  of  His  truth  and  graciousness.  2. 
For  the  woman  (vers.  11 — 16).  It  was  her  last  meal  Love  of  her  chilcl  and  her 
own  hunger  must  have  made  it  hard  to  obey,  but  the  seed  she  sowed  in  faith 
yielded  a  thousandfold.  God's  call  to  saciifice  for  His  service,  for  honesty  and 
truth,  is  the  path  to  plenty  not  to  loss.  3.  For  both.  The  woman  entered  a 
new  worlcL  The  un<5een  was  imveiled;  she  knew  God.  Elijah  found  in  a  heathen 
land  a  home  wliich  God  had  sanctified.  The  communion  of  faith  glorifies  all  human 
relationship. — U, 

%  Vers.  17 — 24. — Affliction  and  its  Fruits.  L  The  discipline  of  trial.  1.  It  is 
no  proof  of  God's  anger.  Sorrow  darkens  the  homes  of  God's  beloved.  This  was 
a  home  of  faith  and  ministering  love.  Affliction  is  no  more  proof  of  vrrath  than  is 
the  farmer's  ploughing  of  his  field.  To  him,  with  his  eye  upon  tlie  future  harvest, 
it  is  onl;>'  the  needful  preparation  of  the  soil.  And  the  great  Husbandman,  witb 
His  eye  upon  the  eternal  glory,  must  open  up  a  bed  withia  the  soul's  depths  for 
the  seed  of  life.  2.  God's  blow  may  he  very  heavy.  Her  son,  her  only  child,  is 
taken.  God's  plough  sinks  deep  that  His  work  may  be  rightly  done.  The  very 
greatness  of  our  anguish  is  a  measure  by  which  we  may  gauge  the  greatness  of 
the  Lord's  purpose  and  of  the  love  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  miss  the  blessing. 

II.  The  fruits  it  yields.  1.  It  reveals  our  need.  She  may  have  been  conscious 
daily  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  yet  been  bhnd  to  the  fact  that  she  needed  more 
than  she  had  yet  received.  God  now  awakens  her  (1)  to  the  sense  of  her  unworthi- 
ness  :  "What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  (2)  to  the  remembrance  of  her  transgressions: 
"Art  thou  come  to  call  my  sins  to  remembrance  ?  "  The  darkness  of  trouble  is  the 
shadow  of  gtult.  There  is  discipline  because  there  is  need  of  salvation.  Sins  may 
be  panloned,  but  God  must  open  up  a  gulf  between  the  soul  and  them.  The  time 
of  trouble  is  meant  to  be  a  time  of  heart-searching  and  of  confession-  2.  It  stirs  up 
io  prayer.  Ehjah's  heart  was  poured  out  ia  bold  expostulation  and  earnest  entreaty 
(vers.  20,  21).  In  the  sharjjness  of  our  need  our  cry  gains  strength;  we  press,  in 
our  urgency,  into  the  Divine  presence.  These  times  open  up  a  way  to  God  by 
which  we  find  rearly  access  ever  after.  8.  It  leads  to  the  vision  of  God's  glory. 
"  And  the  Lord  heard,"  &c.  (ver.  22).  Tlie  prayer  was  followed  by  a  revelation  of 
God's  power  such  as  till  then  nmn  had  never  seen:  the  dead  was  raised.  "Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive."  The  soul  that  asks  vnH.  see  God's  salvation  and  be  filled 
with  the  hght  of  the  Divine  glory.  4.  It  deepens  trust.  "  Now  by  this  I  know," 
&c.  (ver.  24).  When  man's  need  meets  Gods  help,  the  soul  is  bound  to  Him  by  the 
strongest  ties. — U. 

Vers.  1. — 7. — First  Preparation  of  Elijah  for  his  great  Mission.  After  Elijah's 
first  appearance  before  Ahab  to  announce  to  him  the  Divine  visitation  of  steriUty 
and  dearth  which  was  to  come  upon  the  laud  as  the  chastisement  of  his  sin,  the  pro- 
phet was  sent  away  into  a  solitary  place  to  pre2:)are  himself  for  his  great  and  solemc 
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inisaion,  wliicli  was  to  overthrow  idolatry  and  vindicate  the  worship  of  the  trua 
God.  This  ■v\ork  of  preparation  was  divided  into  two  great  periods.  1,  The 
u-eparation  of  the  desert.  2.  The  lonely  life  of  the  prophet  in  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta. 

The  Desert  was,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
great  school  of  tlie  prophets.  These  men  of  God  were  trained  for  their  work:  1, 
By  being  brought  face  to  face  with  their  sacred  mission  in  all  its  greatness,  and 
free  from  the  prejudices  and  petty  influences  of  human  society.  There  they  could 
steadfastly  contemplate  the  Divine  ideal,  undistracted  by  the  rude  realities  of  man's 
fallen  condition.  2.  There  they  were  also  cut  off  from  all  himian  aid,  left  to  test 
their  own  strength,  or  rather  to  prove  thefr  own  utter  weakness,  and,  overwhelmed 
with  the  sense  of  it,  to  cast  themselves  wholly  on  Di\'iue  strength.  Thus  they 
received  directly  from  God,  as  did  Elijah,  the  supplies  by  which  they  Hved,  and 
realized  tlie  conditions  of  absolute  and  immediate  trust  in  Him.  Coming  forth  from 
this  discipline  of  the  deseii;,  they  were  enabled  to'  say  with  Paul,  "  When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  10).  3.  This  loving  converse  of  the  propheta 
with  their  God  brought  them  into  closer  fellowship,  more  intimate  union,  with  Him. 
Thus  they  came  forth  from  the  desert,  like  Moses  from  the  Moimt  of  Sinai,  bearing 
unconsciously  upon  them  the  reflection  of  His  glory.  As  St.  Paul  says,  "  We, 
beholding  as  with  open  face  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  in  a  mirror,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18).  Considerations  l£ke  these  have  a  fit  application  to  the  pastor,  who  ought 
to  be  much  in  solitary  communion  with  God,  in  order  to  be  raised  above  the  com- 
promises of  principle  so  common  in  society,  and  to  get  his  whole  nature  permeated 
with  Divine  strength.  Every  Christian  soul  has  in  like  manner  a  prophet's  mission, 
and  ought  therefore  often  to  seek  the  desert  solitude,  in  which  the  Invisible  im 
Inought  near,  and  to  frequent  those  sacred  mountain  tops  of  prayer,  where  tlie 
disciple,  like  the  Master,  renews  his  strength  (Luke  v.  16). — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  7 — 24. — Second  Preparation  of  Elijah.  Elijah  passed  through  his  eecontl 
phase  of  preparation  under  the  humble  roof  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  He  is  in  the 
right  attitude  for  gaining  a  holy  preparedness  for  his  work,  for  he  has  placed 
himself  absolutely  and  directly  under  the  guidance  of  God.  When  the  word  of  God 
comes  to  him,  he  is  readj^  to  arise  and  go  whithersoever  it  bids.  Thus  was  Christ 
"  led  of  the  Spirit "  to  commence  His  public  ministry  (Matt,  iv,  1) ;  and  throughout 
His  whole  course  He  recognized  the  same  unfaihng  guidance.  The  pm-pose  of 
God  in  sending  Elijah  to  the  poor  widow  was  to  show  him,  before  he  entered  on 
the  great  conflict  with  idolatry,  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  Divine  power  which 
nothing  would  be  able  to  resist  Elijah  was,  so  to  i^peak,  to  prove  his  arms,  far 
from  human  observation,  by  a  passage  of  deep  personal  experience.  Hence 
the  double  miracle  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil  always  fuU.  Hence, 
yet  more  distinctly,  that  glorious  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  by  the 
prophet.  This  miracle  had  no  witnesses  ;  nor  must  we  mai-vel  at  this.  God  does 
not  perform  miracles  to  fascinate  onlookers  ;  He  does  not  make  a  spectacle  of  His 
marvellous  working.  His  glory  is  sufficiently  magnified  in  the  dehverance  of  a 
humble  beUever,  hke  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  and  in  the  qualification  of  the  prophet 
for  his  mission.  Jesus  Christ  refused  to  work  any  miracles  for  show,  and  the 
Bublimest  manifestations  of  His  power  were  reserved  for  humble  hearts  and  lowly 
dwelUugs.     Elijah  has  learnt  to  know  the  strength  of  God  which  is  in  him  ;  he  has 

{>roved  it  in  the  secresy  of  his  soul.  He  has  a  full  assurance  that  it  will  be  mani- 
ested  in  him  when  he  stands  before  Ahab,  no  less  mightily  than  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  widow's  house.  This  intimate  personal  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  is  of 
incomparable  value  to  His  servants.  If  we  would  have  Divine  strength  to  use  in 
the  great  conflict  with  sin  around  us,  we  must  prove  its  miraculous  energy  in  our 
private  life.  And  let  us  remember  also  that  oiu*  homes  may  be  the  scene  of  the 
mightiest  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  most  signal  providential 
deliverances,  if  only  our  hearts  be  open  to  Him  in  humihty  and  love,  hke  the  heart 
of  the  widow  of  Sarepta. — E.  de  P. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  xvm.  1—48. 

ElUAB'b     BETUBN     AMD     THB     OBDBAL  OW 

Mount  Oabicel. — The  preceding  chapter 
having  been  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
fortunes  of  Ehjah  daring  his  enforced  ab- 
sence of  three  and  a  half  years  from  the 
land  of  Israel,  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
what  the  course  of  events  in  the  northern 
kingdom  during  this  period  of  drought  and 
suffering  must  have  been.  But  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  picture  in  our  minds  the  steadily 
increasing  alarm  and  distress  which  the 
solemn  ban  he  had  pronounced  must  have 
occasioned.  At  one  time,  it  may  be,  especially 
if  the  prophet  up  to  that  period  had  been 
unknown,  both  king  and  people,  under 
the  mahgn  influence  of  Jezebel,  professed 
to  regard  his  threatening  with  contempt, 
the  more  so  as  the  priests  of  Baal  would  not 
fail  to  assure  them  of  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  "  the  Lord  "  of  nature.  Bat  as 
the  months  and  years  passed  by,  and  neither 
dew  nor  rain  fell — as  the  heavens  were 
brass  and  the  earth  iron — and  the  pastures 
langoished,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
failed,  and  the  oistems  became  dry,  and 
man  and  child  and  beast  began  to  suffer  the 
extremities  of  thirst,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  country  under- 
went a  great  change.  At  first,  threats  had 
been  freely  uttered  against  Elijah,  who  was 
perversely  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  this 
misery,  and  that  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries were  Bcoured  to  find  him.  Moreover, 
reprisals  were  made  on  the  system  which  he 
represented,  by  a  fierce  persecution  of  the 
prophetic  order,  of  which  he  was  recognized 
as  the  head.  But  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  drought  lasted  into  the  third  and  fourth 
year,  and  when  absolute  ruin  and  death 
stared  the  country  in  the  face,  that  then  de- 
fiance had  given  place  to  dread  and  regret  in 
every  bosom,  save,  perhaps,  that  of  the  queen 
and  the  sycophants  who  ate  of  her  table. 
The  conviction  was  steadily  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  all  Israel  that  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  were  vanities,  and  that  the  Lord 
alone  made  the  heavens  and  covered  them 
with  clonds.  The  great  drought,  and  the 
xaanif  old  sufferings  which  it  entailed — sofiex- 
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ings  which  the  animated  description  of  the 
prophet  Joel  (ch.  i.)  enables  us  to  reahze — 
were  doing  their  work.  The  heart  of  the 
people  was  being  slowly  turned  backward, 
and  in  the  thud  year  of  his  sojourn  at 
Zarephath  the  time  was  ripe  for  Ehjah's 
return,  which  our  author  now  describes, 
together  with  the  striking  results  which  fol- 
lowed  it.  In  the  first  iifteen  verses,  we  have 
the  meeting  of  Elijah  and  Obadiah  ;  in  vers. 
16 — 20,  the  meeting  of  Elijah  and  Ahab ; 
vers.  21 — 38  describe  the  ordeal  of  Mount 
Carmel ;  vers.  39,  40,  its  immediate  results; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  depicts 
Elijau's  prayer  for  rain,  the  bursting  of  the 
storm,  and  the  return  to  Jezi  eel. 

Ver.  1. — And  It  came  to  pass  after  [This 
word  is  wanting  in  the  Heb.  except  in  a  few 
MSS.]many  days  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Elijah  in  the  third  year  [From 
what  date  is  this  "  third  year "  to  be 
counted  7  The  prima  facie  view  is  that  the 
words  refer  to  "  these  years  "  mentioned  in 
ch.  xvii.  1,  i.e.,  to  the  date  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  drought,  and  this  is  the  inter- 
pro,  lion  of  the  Eabbins  and  some  of  tho 
modems.  But  it  is  almost  fatal  to  this  view 
that  the  duration  of  the  dronght  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  New  Testament  to  have 
been  ''  three  years  and  six  months*'  (Luke 
iv.  25 ;  James  v.  17).  It  is  every  way  better, 
therefore,  to  connect  the  words  with  ch. 
xvii.  7,  i.e.,  with  the  date  of  the  sojourn  at 
Zarephath.  It  follows  hence  that  the 
prophet  spent  about  one  year  in  the  W4dy 
Cherith,  and  two  and  a  half  in  the  house  of 
the  widow] ,  saying.  Go,  show  thyself  [Heb. 
be  seen]  unto  Ahab ;  and  I  will  send  [Heb. 
give]  rain  upon  the  earth.  [Heb.  on  th*  fact 
of  the  ground.     Cf.  xvii.  14.] 

Ver.  2. — And  Elijah  went  to  show  him- 
self unto  Ahab.  And  [or  Now.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  to  begin  a  new 
verse  here,  as  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
parenthesis,  explanatory  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  king  and  prophet  met. 
It  was  the  famine  led  to  Obf.diah'8  en- 
countering Elijah  on  the  road]  there  was  a 
sore  famine  in  Samaria.  [The  effect  of  • 
three  years'  drought  would  be  to  reduce  the 
entire  people  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The 
severity  of  the  famine  was  no  doubt  miti- 
gated, as  on  a  former  occasion  (Gen.  xU.  57), 
by  the  importation  of  com  from  Egypt.] 

Ver.  3.— And  Ahab  called  [Rather,  had 
called.  "  The  verbs  H^i^'A,  *n?1  &e.  (venu 
8,  4,  6,  6),  cany  on  the  ciroomstantial 
2e 
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clauses"  (Kefl).]  Obadlah  [This  name  is 
almost  as  remarkable  as  Elijah's,  or  -would 
be,  if  it  -were  not  more  common.  It  means 
"servant  of  Johovali."  Compare  the  modem 
Arabic  AhdaUth.  Although  borne  by  one 
who  ''  feared  the  Lord  greatly  "  (ver.  3),  and 
"from  his  youth"  (ver.  12),  it  occurs  too 
frequently  (1  Chron.  lii.  21  ;  vii.  3  ;  viM.  38 ; 
ix.  16 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  7  ;  xssiv.  12 ;  Ezra 
viii.  9  ;  Obad.  L,  &c.)  to  justify  the  beUef 
that  it  was  assumed  or  bestowed  as  an 
indication  of  his  character  (EawHnson)], 
which  was  the  governor  of  his  [Heb.  over 
the'}  house.  [See  note  on  ch.  iv.  6,  and  cf. 
ch.  ivi.  9.  Eawlinson  says  it  "  tells  in 
favour  of  the  monarch's  tolerance  that  he 
should  have  maintained  an  adherent  of  the 
old  religion  in  so  important  an  office."  But 
it  is  just  as  probable  that  it  was  because  of 
his  reUgion  that  he  occupied  this  post  of 
trust.  Ahab  could  depend  on  his  fideUty 
and  conscienti' lusness] .  (NowObadiah  [here 
begins  a  second  parenthesis  vritliin  the  tirst] 
feared  [Heb.  was  fearing"^  the  Lord  greatly. 
Ver.  4. — For  It  was  so,  when  Jezebel  cut 
off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  [Our  author 
now  instances  a  proof  of  Obadiah's  devotion. 
The  incident  to  which  he  refers  is  other- 
wise unknown  to  us,  nor  can  we  refer  it  with 
certainty  to  its  proper  place  in  the  history. 
But  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  work 
•of  extermination  was  begun  as  an  act  of  re- 
prisals for  the  drought  denormced  by  Elijah. 
Ver.  13  almost  impUes  that  it  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence.  We  see  here,  con- 
sequently, an  additional  reason  for  his 
flijjht  (cL  ch.  xix.  2).  These  "  prophets  "  are 
the  same  as  those  elsewhere  called  the 
"  sons  of  the  prophets,  i.e.,  members  of 
the  prophetic  schools ;  cf.  8  Kings  ii.  3,  5,  7, 
&C']  that  Obadlah  took  an  hundred  prophets 
[This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
great  majority  escaped.  But  see  ver.  19  and 
ch.  xxii.  6.  That  we  find  so  large  a  number 
still  in  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  exodus 
(2  Chron.  xi.  16),  and  the  steady  growth  of 
impiety,  shows  that  God  had  not  left  Him- 
self without  witnesses] ,  and  hid  them  by 
ftfty  [KeU  would  insert  a  second  D"w'pn 
aa  do  some  MSS.  (Gardiner),  and  as  in 
ver.  13.  Such  a  word  might  easily  be 
omitted  in  transcription,  it  is  true.  But 
'^  proclivi  lectioni,'' &,c.'\  in  a  cave  [Heb. //le 
eave ;  but  LXX.  iv  airriK<dn).  Siniiliirly  in 
ver.  13.  What  is  the  force  of  the  article 
here  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say.  It  has 
been  suggested  tliat  these  caves  were  in  the 
sides  of  Mount  Carmel ;  there  are  large 
eaves  under  the  western  clifts  (Stanley) ; 
more  than  two  thousand,  according  to 
others ;  "  often  of  great  length  and  ex- 
tremely tortuous  "  (Die.  Bib.  i.  p.  278) ;  btil 
this  ia  mer«  guesswork,  as  Palestine,  being 


of  limestone  formation,  abounds  in  caverns. 
See  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  151,  52.  From  the 
earhest  times  we  find  men — outlaws  and  the 
like — taking  up  their  abode  therein.  Cf. 
Josh.  X.  17  ;  Judg.  vL  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  27;  Heb.  xL  38.  Probably 
the  division  into  two  companies  was  partly 
for  the  sake  of  security  (see  Gen.  xxii.  8), 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The 
greater  the  number  to  be  fed,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  detection.  Compare  also 
Jacob's  precautions  Gen.  xxxii.  8] ,  and 
fed  them  with  bread  [or,  food]  and  water.) 
[It  is  to  be  observed,  as  bearing  on  ch.  xvii. 
4 — 6,  that  these  hundred  prophets,  though 
preserved  by  the  special  providence  of 
God,  were  nevertheless  maintained  through 
human  agency  and  by  natural  means. 

Ver.  5. — And  Ahab  said  [had  said]  unto 
ObadiaJi,  Go  into  [Heb.  in]  the  land,  unto 
all  fountains  [Heb.  places  of  fountains.  Cf. 
with  yVD  from  ]]]},  liSD  from  n'lS  Ac] 
cf  water,  and  unto  all  brooks  [wadies ;  see 
on  ch.  xvii.  3] :  peradventure  we  may  find 
grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive 
[It  has  been  inferred  from  Ahab's  concern 
for  his  stud  that  he  viewed  the  sufferings  of 
his  subjects  with  comparative  indiffeience, 
or  at  least  regarded  them  as  of  altogether 
secondary  importance.  But  this  is  a  too 
hasty  conclusion.  His  subjects  were,  for 
the  most  part,  as  well  able  to  find  water  for 
themselves  &B  he  was  for  them,  and  he 
might  safely  trust  to  their  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  do  their  best  to  meet  the 
emergency.  But  the  dumb  cattle,  con- 
fined to  the  stall,  could  not  act  for  them- 
selves. Hence  this  expedition  in  search 
of  fodder] ,  that  we  lose  not  all  the 
beasts.  [Marg.  that  we  cut  not  ourselves 
off  from,  &c.  But  this  rendering,  and 
still  more  that  of  the  text,  misii.terprets 
the  force  of  the  Hipliil  n''),''^  The  hterul 
translation  is,  "  That  ucc  miy  not  have  to  cut 
off  from  {i.e.,  a  portioa  of,  \P  partitive, 
as  in  ver.  13  below,  ''J>!''33D).  What  Ahab 
means  is  that,  unless  they  soon  find  fodder, 
they  will  have  to  slaughter  a  portion  of 
their  animals.  So  Bahr,  Und  nicht  von  dem 
Vieh  {einen  Theil)  umbringen  mussen.  Simi- 
larly Keil.] 

Ver.  6. — So  they  divided  the  land  between 
them  to  pass  throughout  it  ["  This  per;-  'nal 
inspection  by  the  king  and  one  of  his  chief 
officers  marks  the  extreme  straits  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  now  reduced  "  (Eawlin- 
Bon).  The  difference,  however,  between  an 
Eas-tem  and  an  European  monarch  must 
not  be  overlooked.  "  None  (of  the  emirs  of 
Arabia  or  the  chiefs  of  central  Asia)  think 
it  beneath  them  to  lead  an  expedition  in 
search  of  grass  or  water"  (Kitto)]:  Aluik 
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went  one  way  by  himself  [Heb.  alone. 
Eawlinson  says,  "  This  does  not  mean 
that  either  Ahab  or  Obadiah  was  un- 
accompanied by  a  retinue,"  but  it  may  very 

well  mean  that  (T37,  solus;  LXX.  fiovoc; 
Bahr  allein.  Of.  ver.  22),  if,  indeed,  it  must 
not  necessarily  mean  it ;  and  ver.  14 
certainly  impHes  that  Obadiah  at  least  was 
nnattended],  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himselt 

Ver.  7.— And  as  Obadiah  was  In  the  way, 
behold,  Elijah  met  Tiim  [Heb.  to  meet  him] : 
and  he  knew  [i.e.,  recognized.  Same  word, 
Gen.  xxvii  23 ;  xlii.  7,  &c.]hlm,  and  fell  on 
his  face,  and  said,  Art  thou  that  [Heb.  this, 
probably  used  adverbially  (like  hie)  for  here 
=  nT3]  my  lord  Elijah?  [The  humble 
obeisance  and  the  terms  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses him  alike  show  the  profound  rever- 
ence with  which  Obadiah  regarded  him,  as 
weU  he  might  do,  considering  the  terrible 
power  he  wielded.  The  whole  land  was,  so 
to  speak,  at  his  mercy.] 

Ver.  8. — And  ho  answered  him,  I  am 
[Heb.  r\ :  go,  tell  thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah 
is  here.  [The  last  two  words  are  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  sentence  is  muoh  more 
graijhio  without  them.] 

Ver.  9. — And  he  said,  What  have  I  sinned, 
that  thou  wouldst  deliver  [Heb.  that  thou 
art  giving]  thy  servant  Into  the  hand  of 
Ahab,  to  slay  me  7 

Ver.  10.— As  the  Lord  thy  God  Uveth 
[Obadiah  uses  precisely  the  same  adjuration 
as  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  ch.  xvii.  12. 
But  then,  though  Jehovah  was  undoubtedly 
his  God,  He  was  in  a  more  special  and  in- 
timate manner  Elijah's  God.  The  oath 
corresponds  well  with  the  prophet's  name] , 
there  is  no  nation  or  kingdom,  whither  my 
lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee  [Keil  says 
the  hyperbole  is  to  be  explained  by  the  "  in- 
ward excitement  and  fear "  of  the  speaker. 
But  the  Orientals  use  similar  exaggerations 
in  their  calmest  moments.  All  that  is 
meant  is  that  all  neighbouring  and  acces- 
sible courts  had  been  communicated  with. 
This  search  for  Elijah  shows  that  Ahab  re- 
garded him  as  the  author  of  the  drought, 
and  did  not  recognize  it  as  sent  by  God. 
The  belief  in  occult  and  magical  powers 
has  always  held  possession  of  the  Eastern 
mind] :  and  when  they  said.  He  is  not 
there  [Heb.  Not,  and  he,  &c.];  he  took  an 
oath  [LXX.  eveirprjae,  which  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  point  to  acts  of  ven- 
geance. But  more  probably  it  is  a  clerical 
error,  perhaps  for  wpKtae,  or  iviipKin.  On 
the  frequency  of  oaths  in  that  age  see  on 
ch.  i.  51]  of  the  kingdom  and  nation,  that 
tbey  found  thee  not. 

Ver.  1 1 . — And  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  teU  thy 


lord.  Behold,  Elijah  la  here.     [Heb.  Behold, 
Elijah.   Obadiah  echoes  the  words  of  ver.  8.] 
Ver.  12. — And  it  shall    come  to  pasa, 
as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from  thee,  that  [Heb. 
I  shall  go  from  thee,  and]  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not 
[These  words,  which  literally  translated  are 
"shall  lift  thee  up  upon  where,"  &c.,  are  to 
be  explained  by  2  Kings  ii.  16,  "lest  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up  "  (same 
word)  "  and  cast  him  upon  some  mountain," 
&c.     Seb.  Schmidt,  Wordsworth,  al.  tMnk 
that    such    a    transportation    most    have 
already  occurred  in  the  history  of  Elijah, 
but  the  sudden,  mysterious  disappearance 
and  the  long  concealment  of  the  prophet  ia 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for   Obadiah'l 
fear.    Compare  Acts  viii.  89.    The  worda 
do    suggest,  however,  that   it   had    been 
believed  by  some  that  the  Lord  had  hid 
Elijah,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  during 
his  long  absence  rumours  had  often  gained 
credence  that  he  had  been  seen  and  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  just  as  later  Jews 
have  held  that  he  "has  appeared  again 
and  again  as  an  Arabian  merchant  to  wiae 
and  good   Babbis  at  their  prayers  or  in 
their  journeys  "  (Stanley)] ;  and  so  When  Z 
come  and  tell  [Heb.  and  I  come  to  tell] 
Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he  shall 
slay  me  [This  is  just  what  a  prince  Like 
Ahab,  or  any  prince  who  was  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Jezebel,  would  do,  out  of  sheer 
vexation  at  losing  his  prey  when  so  nearly 
in  his  grasp] :  but  [Heb.  and]  I  thy  servant 
fear  the  Lord  from  my  youth.     [Obadiah's 
meaning  clearly  is  not  that  he,  "  as  a  God- 
fearing man  and  a  protector  of  the  prophets, 
cannot  have  any  special  favour  to  expect 
from  Ahab"  (Keil;  similarly Ewald), but  that 
it  was  hard  that  one  who  was  a  steadfast 
worshipper  of  Elijah's  God  should  be  slain 
for  his  sake.    It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
Ahab  knew  of  Obadiah's  having  protected 
the  prophets.     He  could  hardly  have  main- 
tained him  in  his  post  had  he  known  that 
the  steward  of  the  palace  bad  thwarted  the 
designs  of  his  queen.] 

Ver.  13.— Was  it  not  told  my  lord  what  I 
did  when  Jezebel  slew  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  how  I  hid  an  himdred  men  of  [Heb. 
frotn]  the  Lord's  prophets  by  fifty  In  a  cave, 
and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water  t 
[Stanley  happily  calls  Obadiah  "  the  Sebas- 
tian of  this  Jewish  Diocletian."] 

Ver.  14. — And  now  thou  sayest  [="Thia 
is  to  be  the  reward  of  my  devotion,  is  it  f  "], 
Go,  teU  thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah  la  here: 
and  he  shall  slay  me. 

Ver.  15.— And  Elijah  said,  Aa  the  Lord  of 
hosts  Ilveth,  before  whom  I  atand  [Thia 
formula  should  be  compared  with  that  of 
oh.  xvii,  1.    The  repetition  is  suggestive  aa 
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eihibiting  the  habit  of  the  man.  He  was 
the  ready  and  patient  slave  of  Jehovah. 
The  niN2V  is  apparently  introduced  not  bo 
much  to  "elevate  the  Bolemnity  of  the 
oath"  (Keil,  Bahr)— for  surely  Elijah  would 
wish  to  make  the  affirmation  of  ch.  xvii.  1 
as  strong  and  solemn  as  possible — nor  yet 
to  convey  the  meaning  that  "it  is  not 
Baal  or  Ashtaroth  who  are  the  rulers  of  the 
heavenly  bodies"  (Wordsworth),  for  Oba- 
diah  knew  that  perfectly  well,  but  because 
it  was  thus  better  adapted  for  a  believer. 
In  addressing  Ahab  it  suited  Elijah's  pur- 
pose better  to  give  prominence  to  the  idea 
that  Jehovah  was  "the  God  of  jTsraeJ"],  I 
will  Burely  show  myself  unto  him  to-day. 

Ver.  16.— So  Obadiah  went  to  meet  Ahab, 
and  told  ^<m  :  and  Ahab  went  [Very  readily, 
it  would  seem.  Anything  was  better  than 
suspense  and  famine.  And  Elijah's  very 
return  contained  in  it  a  promise  of  rain]  to 
meet  EUjah. 

Yer.  17. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when 
Ahab  saw  Elijah,  that  Ahab  said  unto 
him,  Art  thou  he  [Rather,  here:  same 
words  as  in  ver.  7.  "  Do  I  at  last  see 
thee  again  f  Hast  thou  ventured  into  my 
presence?"]  that  troubleth  Israel?  [Heb. 
thou  troubler  of  Israel.  For  the  word 
("ipy)  see  Gen.  xxxiv.  30;  Josh.  vi.  18;  vii. 
25;  Pfov.  xi.  17;  1  Sam.  xiv.  29.  When 
RawUnson  says  that  this  chaige  of  troubling 
Israel  has  "never  been  before  brought 
against  any  one  but  Aehan,"  he  apparently 
forgets  the  pa.9sage  last  cited.  "  My  father 
hath  troubled  the  land."  Wordsworth 
paraphrases,  "  Art  thou  the  Acban  of 
Israel?"  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  thought  was  in  Ahab's  mind.] 

Ver.  18. — And  he  answered,  I  have  not 
troubled  Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy  father's 
house  [It  has  been  supposed  that  Ahab 
"  hoped  to  abash  the  Tishbite,  perhaps  to 
have  him  at  his  feet  suing  for  pardon " 
(RawUnson).  If  so,  he  must  have  com- 
pletely misjudged  his  man.  And  why  the 
prophet  should  sue  for  pardon,  when  he  was 
80  elearly  master  of  the  situation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  It  is  quite  as  hkely  that 
Aliab  expected  denunciation  and  defiance 
such  as  he  now  provokos],  in  that  ye  have 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  tbou  [The  change  tiom  pli-.ral  to  sin- 
gular is  instructive.  Precedhig  kings 
and  the  people  at  large  had  broken 
God's  commandments  by  the  calf-worship, 
but  Ahab  alone  had  introduced  the  En.al- 
cultus  into  the  land]  hast  followed  [Heb. 
ffonnt  nft'-r]  Baaltm.  [Tlie  plural  may  either 
refer  to  the  vanons  njirnes  and  forms  qjider 
which  Bnal  was  wor^■biJ)ppd — Baal-Berith, 
Baal-Zeliub,  t&o.  (Bihr,  al.) — or  more  prob- 


ably to  the  various  images  or  statues  of  thia 
god  set  up  in  the  land  (Gesenius).  "Tliia 
boldness,  this  high  tone,  this  absence  of  the 
slightest  indication  of  alarm,  seems  to  have 
comjjletoly  discomfited  Ahab,  who  ventured 
on  no  reply,"  &c.  (Rawlinson).  It  is  prob- 
able that,  though  he  put  on  a  bold  front,  he 
was  from  the  first  thoroughly  cowed. 

Ver.  19.— Now  therefore  send,  and  gather 
to  me  all  Israel  [i.e.,  by  representation,  the 
heads  of  the  people,  elders,  &c.   Cf.  ch.  viii. 
2,  65 ;  xii.  16,  18  ;  xvi.  16,  17]  unto  Mount 
Carmel  [Heb.,  as  almost  always,  the  Cannel, 
i.e.,  the  park.     Cf.  1  Sam,  xxv.  1 — 5.  It  ie 
"the  park  of  Palestine."    It  is  indebted  for 
this  name  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation — "  the 
excellency  of  Carmel"  (Isa.  xxxv.  2) — which 
clothes  its  southern  slopes  (Porter,  p.  371; 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  352 — 54,  and  App.  p. 
14 ;  Van  de  Velde,  i,  pp.  317,  318).  It  is  now 
generally  called  Mar  {i.e.,  Lord  or  Saint) 
Elyas,  after  the  great  prophet.     No  one 
who  has  seen  the  locality  can  have  any 
doubts  as  to  which  part  of  the  mountain 
was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  or  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  singular  fitness  of  th« 
place  to  be  the  theatre  of  this  thrilling  his- 
tory.  Carmel  is  rather  a  ridge  than  a  moun- 
tain, some  twelve   miles   in   length.     Itl 
western  (or  strictly  N.N.W.)  extremity  is  • 
bold  headland,  some  600  feet  in  heig'ht, 
which  dips  almost  directly  into  the  watert 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Its  highest  point, 
1728  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  about  foul 
miles  from  its  eastern  extremity,  which,  at 
an  elevation  of  1600  feet,  rises  Uke  a  wall 
from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.    It  is  at 
this  point,  there  can  be  no  question,  we  are 
to  place  the  scene  of  the  burnt  sacrifice. 
The  identification  has  only  been  effected  in 
comparatively  recent  days  (1852),  but  it  il 
beyond  dispute.    Not  only  does  the  Arab 
name  which  it  bears — El  Murahkah,  "  the 
Burning,"  or  "  Sacrifice  " — afford  striking 
witness  to  the  identity,  but  the  situation 
and   surroundinj^s  adapt  themselves    with 
such  wonderful   precision   to   the   require- 
ments of  the  narrative  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  in  the  mind.    For  (1)  it  is  a  sort 
of  natural  platform,  or  pulpit,  raised  1000 
feet  above  the  adjoining  plain,  and  therefor* 
well  calculated  to  afford  a  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  at  least  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Fire,  to  spectators  of  all  IsraeL     The 
flanie  would  probably  be  poen  by  Jezebel  ia 
her  palace  at  Jezreel.     This  eminence  is 
visible  from   Nazareth,  some  twenty  miles 
away.     "  There  is  not  a  more  conspicuous 
spot  on  all  Carmel  than  the  abrupt,  rocky 
height   of    El   Murahkah,  shooting   up    ao 
suddenly  on  the  east "  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  pp. 
322.  328).     "The  summit  .  .  .  co.iiniands 
the  ]».«t  view  of  the  sea  behind  and  the  hi  at 
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view  of  the  great  plain  in  front "  (Stanley). 
In  fact,  it  was  in  its  way  just  as  well 
adapted  for  the  solemn  vindication  of  the 
law  which  took  place  there  as  Jebel  Sufsafeh 
was  for  the  giving  of  the  law.  (2)  A  sort  of 
plateau  near  the  summit — the  table-land 
where  the  altars  were  built,  &c. — would  ac- 
commodate a  vast  number  of  spectators 
(ver.  21).  (3)  There  is  a  spring  of  water 
close  at  hand — less  than  100  yards  distant 
— aiid  a  spring  which  is  said  to  flow  even  in 
ihe  driest  seasons,  which  would  supply  the 
water  of  which  we  read  in  vers.  4,  33-35. 
Josephns  (Ant.  viii.  13,  5)  says  it  came  from 
the  fountain.  (4)  The  sea,  though  not  visible 
from  the  plateau  itself,  is  seen  from  a  poiut 
Bume  300  feet  higher,  a  detail  which  accords 
admirably  with  the  account  of  vera.  42 — 44. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  place  is  still  held 
sacred  by  the  Druses,  and  reverenced  by 
"  Jews,  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Cedouin 
as  the  site  of  these  miracles  of  Ehjah" 
(Thomson).  The  traveller,  consequently, 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  as  he  stands 
on  the  table-land  of  El  MuraMah  and  looks 
across  the  great  plain  to  Jezreel  and  the 
heights  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  that  he  is 
on  the  very  spot  sanctified  by  the  descent  of 
the  heavenly  fire.  It  should  be  added,  as 
explaining  the  selection  of  Cannel  by 
Elijah,  that  its  situation  is  central  and 
convenient ;  that  it  is  near  the  sea,  from 
whence  the  rain-clouds  would  come ;  that 
it  is  easy  of  access  from  Jezreel ;  and  that  it 
was  not  only  a  holy  place  from  earher 
times  (of.  2  Kings  iv.  23),  but  also  had  its 
altar  of  Jehovah,  an  altar,  no  doubt,  in 
constant  use  when  the  people  "  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places,"  but 
which  had  in  later  days  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  was  now  broken  down.  It  was  every  way, 
therefore,  a  most  appropriate  locality  for  the 
public  vindication  of  the  despised  and  out- 
raged law  of  God.  *•  No  place  could  be  con- 
ceived more  fitted  by  nature  to  be  that 
wondrous  battle-field  of  truth  "  (Tri'^tram  in 
Wordsworth)] ,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  [so 
called  not  because  they  were  Weisaag-^r  and 
Yerkiindcr  (Biihr)  of  the  god,  nor  yet  be- 
cause they  were  teachers  and  emissaries  of 
his  reUgion,  but  because  of  the  prophetic 
frenzy  (ver.  28)  into  which  they  worked 
themselves  (Keil)]  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  tlie  prophets  of  the  groves  [Heb.  of  the 
Asherah,  i.e.,  of  Astarte,  not  "  grove,"  as 
Rawlinson.  See  note  on  ch.  xiv.  15]  four 
hundred  [Rawlinson  remarks  that  "  the 
number  400  seems  to  have  been  one  espe- 
cially aflected  by  Abab."  He  reminds  us 
that  we  find  400  prophets  at  the  close  of  his 
reign  (1  Kings  xxiL  6),  and  also  remarks 
on  "  the  prevalence  of  the  number  40  in 
the  religious  systems   of  the  Jews  CEvol. 


xxrvi.  24,  26;  Beut.  xxv.  3,  Ac.)"  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Baal's  prophets  were 
450,  and  the  prophets  of  ch.  xxii.  6  were 
abo7tt  400  men,  the  sohtary  instance  of  the 
400  prophets  of  Astarte — who,  by  the  way, 
were  Jezebel's  rather  than  Ahab's  ministers 
— alfords  but  a  slender  basis  for  his  con- 
clusion], which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table. 
[Heb.  eaters  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Hebrew  to  imply  that  they  sat  with  her  at 
the  tame  board  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
would  be  altogether  repugnant  to  Eastern 
ideas  of  propriety.  All  that  is  meant  it 
that  they  were  fed  by  her  bounty.  See 
note  on  ch.  ii.  7.] 

Ver.  20. — So  Abab  sent  unto  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  gathered  the  prophet* 
together tmto  Mount  Cai-meL  ["The  per- 
secuting king  became  a  passive  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  the  persecuted  prophet" 
(Stanley).  His  ready  compliance  with 
Elijah's  request,  notwiihstaueling  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  man  which  he  had  just  be- 
trayed, is  easily  esplamed.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  "  he  bowed  before  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  prophet,  which  impressed 
him  "  (Biihr),  as  that  he  hoped,  from  hit 
reappearance,  that  he  was  now  about  to 
speak  the  word  (ch.  xvii.  1)  and  give  rain 
upon  the  earth,  and  Ahab  was  willing  to 
take  any  measrrres  which  would  conduce  to 
that  result.  It  would  take  some  days  to 
collect  the  representatives  of  the  tribes.] 

Ver.  21. — And  Elijah  came  unto  all  tlio 
people  [He  is  concerned  not  so  much  with 
the  king  as  the  people  of  the  Lord.  His 
object  was  not  "  to  prove  that  Ahab  and  not 
he  had  troubled  Israel,"  but  to  prove  that 
Jehovah  and  not  Baal  was  God.  There  it 
abundant  room  on  the  plateau,  or  "  wide 
upland  sweep"  (Stanley),  above  referred 
to,  to  accommodate  a  large  concourse  of 
people],  and  said,  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  ?  [This  is  a  faithful  and  felici- 
tous rendering.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  "  halt  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  limp." 
V.Ug.  Usquequo  claudicatis  in  duos  partes. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  ver.  26  of  the 
swaying,  tottering  dance  of  the  Baal  pro- 
phets.] If  the  Lord  be  God  [Heb.  if  Jehovah 
the  Godl  ,  follow  him  [Heb.  go  (i.e.,  walk 
straight)  after  him] :  hut  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him.  And  the  people  answered  him  not  a 
word.  [Not  only  were  they  awed  by  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  the  priests  of  Baal 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Elijah  on  the  other, 
but  they  were  "  convicted  by  their  own 
consciences,"  and  so  were  speechless  (Matt, 
xxii.  12).] 

Ver.  22.— Then  said  Elijah  onto  tb* 
people,  I,  even  I  only,  remain  [Heb.  /,  I  am 
left  alone.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxu.  24 ;  LXX.  fiovii- 
rrrroQ^    a  prophet  Of  the    Lord    [Thenius 
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hence  concludes  that  the  "hundred  pro- 
phets" of  whom  we  read  in  vers.  4,  13  had 
been  discovered  in  their  hiding  place  and 
had  been  put  to  death.  But  this  by  no  means 
follows  from  Elijah's  statement  here  or  in 
ch.  xix.  10  (where  see  note) ;  and  we  know 
that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  had  not 
ceased  to  exist  (2  Kings  ii.  3,  5,  7  ;  cf.  1 
Kings  xxii  8).  All  that  EUjah  says  is  that 
he  stood  that  day  alone  as  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  "I  only  remain  in  the  exercise  of 
the  office  of  a  prophet  "  (Eawhnson).  The 
rest  might  well  hesitate,  after  the  fierce 
persecution  which  they  had  undergone,  to 
face  the  king  and  their  bitter  enemies,  the 
Baal  prophets.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Elijah  had  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  them,  and  he  may  have 
been  quite  ignorant  as  to  what  number  had 
remained  steadfast  and  true.  One  thing  he 
knew,  that  he  alone  was  left  to  prophesy, 
and  to  confront  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the 
false  God];  but  Baal's  prophets  are  four 
hundred  and  fif  :y  men.  [It  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  silence  of  this  verse  and  of 
Ter.  25,  respecting  them,  but  still  more  from 
the  fact  that  they  escaped  in  the  general 
gla^ghter  (ver.  40),  that  the  prophets  of 
Astarte  were  not  present,  and  the  natural 
inference  is  that  either  Jezebel  had  for- 
bidden their  presence  or  that  they  shrank 
from  the  ordeal.  The  LXX.  inserts  "  and 
the  prophets  of  the  grove,  four  hundred," 
but  the  words  are  evidently  added  from 
Ter.  19.  The  Baal  prophets  would  doubtlesa 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  do  the  same,  but 
they  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  king.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  had 
»ny  forebodings  of  evil,  or  dreaded  reprisals 
on  Elijah's  part,  but  they  had  had  proof 
conclusive  of  his  power  and  of  their  impo- 
tence. We  must  remember  that  all  through 
the  triennium  prayers  and  sacrifices  had, 
no  doubt,  been  constantly  offered  with  a 
Tiew  to  procure  rain.  We  learn  from 
Menander  (Jos.,  viii.  13.  2)  that  even  in 
Phoenicia  supphcation  had  been  made  for 
nin  by  EthbaaL 

Yer.  23. — Let  them  therefore  give  us  two 
bullocks ;  and  let  them  choose  one  bullock 
tor  themselves,  and  cut  it  In  pieces  [^ame 
word  i.XMil.  xxix.  17;  Levit.  i.  6,  12;  Judg. 
XX.  6],  and  lay  it  on  wood  [Heb.  the  woods], 
and  put  no  fire  under  [Heb.  and  fire  they 
shall  not  »et  to] :  and  I  wUl  dress    [Heb. 

make,  nb'y,  like  wouiv  in  the  LXX.,  is  oon- 
Btantly  used  in  a  sacrificial  sense  =  offer. 
Cf.  Exod.  xxix.  36,  38,  41 ;  Levit.  ix.  7  ; 
XV.  15  ;  Judg.  vi.  19,  Ac.  This  is  to  be  re- 
membered in  interpreting  our  Lord's  tovto 
wouire,  c.r.X.  (Luke  xxii.  19)]  the  otlftr 
bulloclc,  and  lay  It  on  wood   [t/(«  wood], 


and  put  no  fire  under  [and  fire  I  will  not 
set  to] : 

Ver.  24. — And  call  ye  on  the  name  of 
your  gods  [As  Elijah  is  still  addressing  the 
people,  not  the  prophets  of  Baal  (see  ver. 
25),  this  change  of  person  is  significant. 
He  sorrowfully  assumca  that  they  have 
taken  Baal  and  Astarte  for  their  gods],  and 
I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
God  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God. 
[Heb."  he  shall  be  the  God,  i.e.,  the  true  liod 
and  their  God.  Cf.  ver.  39.  Not  only  was 
a  "  sign  fr  .m  heaven  "  (Mark  viii.  11)  ever 
esteemed  a  more  powerful  aud  direct  proof 
of  Divine  enerpy — perhaps  as  being  less 
liable  to  be  counterfeited,  aud  as  excluding 
the  idea  of  the  operation  of  infernal  po-uers 
(Matt.  xii.  24) — but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Baal  claimed  to  be  the  Sun-god  aud 
Lord  of  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature ; 
while  Jehovah  had  akeady,  according  to  the 
law,  identified  Himself  with  this  token 
(Levit.  ix.  24 ;  1  Ghrou.  xsi.  26 ;  2  Cliron. 
vii.  1).  Indeed,  this  sign  had  a  double  fit- 
ness as  a  test  of  the  true  religion.  It  would 
not  only  put  the  powers  of  the  rival  deities 
to  the  proof;  it  would  also  at  the  same 
time  decide  which  of  the  rival  systems  of 
worship  was  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  is  observable  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  rain.  We  might  have  expected, 
after  the  long  drought,  that  this  would  be 
the  test.  But  that  could  not  be  promised 
until  the  Lord  had  first  been  recognized  as 
God.]  And  aU  the  people  answered  and 
Bald,  It  is  well  spoken.  [Heb.  Good  the  word. 
They  accepted  Elijah's  proposition,  but  whe- 
ther eagerly  or  reluctantly  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  Hebrew  merely  conveys  that  they 
admitted  its  fau-ness  and  reasonableness. 

Having  gained  the  assent  of  the  people, 
for  whose  verdict  he  and  the  Baal  prophets 
were  now  contending,  aud  who  were,  con- 
sequently, entitled  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
sign  which  would  satisfy  them,  he  turns  to 
the  band  of  400  prophets,  who,  probably  in 
all  the  bravery  of  their  sacrificial  vestments 
(2  Kings  X.  22),  occupied  a  separate  position 
on  the  hill  top,  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  repeats  his  proposal  to  them. 

Ver.  25.— And  Elijah  said  unto  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  Choose  you  one  bullock  for 
yourselves,  and  dress  [or  olfei,  as  in  ver. 
23]  It  first ;  for  ye  are  many  [Heb.  the 
many.  Every  pre-eminence  and  advantage 
which  he  gives  to  them  will  make  his 
triumph,  ^hen  it  comes,  all  the  greater.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  he  meant  again  to  hint 
at  their  immense  superiority  in  point  of 
numbers.  But  no  doubt  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  find  a  reason  for  their  taking  the 
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lead,  "He  is  anxions  that  their  inability 
Bhall  be  fully  manifested  before  he  shows 
his  own  power  "  (Eawlinson).  Whether  the 
idea  was  also  present  in  his  mind  that 
they  "  conld  prepare  their  victim  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  he  could  prepare  his" 
{ib.)  is  by  no  means  so  certain]  ;  and  call  on 
the  name  of  your  gods  [or  god,  i,e.,  Baal], 
but  put  no  fire  under.  [The  repetition  (of. 
ver.  24)  shows  that  the  ordeal  was  proposed 
separately  to  the  people  and  the  prophets.] 

Yer.  26. — And  they  took  the  bullock 
which  was  given  them  [Heb.  which  he  (or 
«me)  gave ;  i.e.,  they  declined  to  choose] ,  and 
they  dressed  it,  and  called  on  the  name  of 
Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon,  saying, 
0  Baal,  hear  us  [Heb,  avmoer  us.  Same 
word  as  below.  They  thought  they  would 
be  beard  for  their  much  speaking] .  But 
there  was  no  voice  [Heb.  and  not  a  voice] , 
nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped 
[or  limped.  Same  word  as  that  translated 
•*  halt "  in  ver.  21.  Gesenius  thinks  the  word 
is  "  used  scornfully  of  the  awkward  dancing 
of  the  priests  of  Baal."  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  understand  it  as  descriptive  of 
what  actually  occurred,  i.e.,  of  the  reeling, 
swaying,  bacchantic  dance  of  the  priests, 
which  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  the 
dancing  dervishes  or  the  Indian  devil- wor- 
shippers of  our  own  time]  upon  [or  near, 
i.e.,  around]  the  altar  which  was  made. 
[Heb.  he,  that  is,  one  made,  Ht;'^  impersonal. 
But  some  MSS.  and  most  versions  read  -li^'^]. 

Ver.  27. — And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon, 
that  Elijah  mocked  [or  deceived]  them,  and 
said,  Cry  aloud  [Heb.  loith  a  great  i^oice] : 
for  he  is  a  god  [i.e.,  in  your  estimation. 
"  Here  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  irony 
in  Scripture  "  (Wordsworth)]  ;  either  he  is 
talking  [the  marg.  he  meditateth  is  prefer- 
able. Cf.  1  Sam.  i.  16 ;  Psa.  cxlii.  3.  But  the 
word  has  both  meanings  (see  2  Kings  ix. 
11),  fairly  preserved  in  the  LXX.,  dSoXeaxia 
avTip  l(TTi] ,  or  he  is  pursuing  [Heb.  for  he 
hath  a  withdrawal,  i.e.,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  himself .  A  euphemism.  Cf.  Judg. 
iii.  24 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  Stanley  attempts 
to  preserve  the  paronomasia,  n^b*.  y'^,  by 
the  translation,  "  he  has  his  head  full "  and 
••  he  has  his  stomach  full  "] ,  or  he  is  in  a 
Journey  [the  thrice  repeated  *3  must  be 
noticed.  It  heightens  the  effect  of  the 
mockery] ,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth 
[Though  it  was  noon,  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  usual  midday 
$iesta  of  the  East] ,  and  must  be  awaked, 

Ver.  28. — And  they  cried  aloud  [Heb.  in 
a  great  voice,  as  above.  It  was  not  that 
they  took  Elijah's  words  au  sirieux,  but  his 
scorn  led  them  to  redouble  their  efforts,  if 
only  to  testify  their  faith  in  their  god.     The 


frantic  cries  of  the  Greek  Easter  (see  Porter, 
i.  168  ;  Conder,  176—178)  in  Jerusalem,  the 
prayers  of  the  pilgrims  for  the  descent  of 
the  holy  fire,  may  help  ns  to  reahze  the 
scene  here  described] ,  and  cut  themselves 
[cf .  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer,  xvi.  6  ;  xh.  5  ;  xlvii.  5] 
alter  their  manner  [Keil  quotes  from 
Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  pp.  682 — 83,  a  description 
of  the  religious  dances  offered  to  the  Dea 
Syria.  "  A  discordant  howling  opens  the 
scene.  Then  they  rush  wildly  about  in 
perfect  confusion,  with  their  heads  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  but  always  revolving 
in  circles,  so  that  the  loosened  hair  drags 
tlirough  the  mire  ;  then  they  begin  to  bite 
their  arms,  and  end  with  cutting  themselves 
with  the  two-edged  swords  which  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  carrying.  A  new  scene  then 
opens.  One  of  them,  who  surpasses  all  the 
rest  in  frenzy,  begins  to  prophesy  with  sighs 
and  groans,"  &c.  In  the  "  Contemporary 
Eeview,"  vol,  xxvii.  pp.  371  sqq..  Bishop 
Caldwell  has  graphically  described  the 
devil-dances  of  Southern  India — a  descrip- 
tion wbich  may  be  read  with  profit  in  tMs 
connexion.  One  sentence  may  be  tran- 
scribed here :  "  He  cuts  and  hacks  and 
hews  himself,  and  not  nnfrequently  Idlls 
himself  there  and  then."  Kitto  mentions 
"  the  furious  gashes  which  the  Persians 
inflict  upon  themselves  in  their  frantio 
annual  lamentation  for  Hossein."  Eawhn- 
son  says  this  was  also  common  among  the 
Carians  and  Phrygians]  with  knives  [Heb. 
swords]  and  lancets  [Heb.  lances,  spears. 
The  A,  V.  is  misleading,  Thj  instruments 
they  used  were  weapons  of  heavy-armed 
troops.  For  D'"!!?"!'  ^^  Num.  xxv.  7 ; 
Juflg.  V.  8;  Jer.  xlvi,  4],  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  [Heb.  until  the 
shedding  of  blood  upon  them.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  their  faith  in  Baal  was  sincere 
and  profound.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  under  the  eyes  o£ 
their  king  and  patron,  and  of  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  people,  it  is  stUl  impos- 
sible to  doubt  their  sincerity.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  were  Phoenicians.  "  Of 
one  thing  I  am  assured — the  devil-dancer 
never  shams  excitement "  (Caldwell).] 

Ver,  29, — And  it  came  to  pass,  when  mid- 
day was  past  [Ehjah  allowed  them  all  the 
time  he  could,  consistently  with  the  great 
work  he  had  himself  to  do,  which  would 
absorb  aU  the  rest  of  the  day] ,  and  they 
prophesied  [Notice  the  striking  coincidence 
with  the  description  of  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  given  above.  We  are  not  to" 
think  of  vaticinations,  but  of  frenzied  cries, 
&c.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  any  fresh 
element  in  their  worship  is  intended,  afl 
Keil  imagines.  Their  service  as  a  whole, 
j   seeing  they  were  prophets,  would  be  called 
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•  ••  prophesying, "  and  the  word,  conse- 
quently, may  merely  mean  "they  pursued 
their  calliug,"  "they  cried  and  prayed," 
Ac]  tmtil  the  time  of  the  offering  [Keil 
and  Rawlinson  would  translate,  "  until  to- 
wards the  time,"  dm.      There  is  certainly 

some  indefiniteness  in  the  words  D^hv^  IJ?. 
until  [the  hour]  for  pUicing,  <fec.,  but  we 
may  well  believe  that  their  dances  and 
cries  continued  up  to  the  moment  of  Elijah's 
prayer  (ver.  36)]  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
[Heb.  the  ilinctuih,  i.e.,  the  meat  ofiering 
or  unbloody  sacrifice.  In  Gen.  iv.  3 — 6  the 
word  would  appear  to  be  used  of  any 
offering ;  but  at  a  later  day  it  was  re- 
stricted to  bloodless  offerings,  and  was 
opposed  to  nar.  Cf.  Psa.  xL  7  ;  Jer.  xvii.  26. 
Directions  as  to  the  offering  of  the  Minebah 
are  given,  Exod.  xxix.  38 — 41  ;  Num. 
xiviii.  3—8.  The  evening  sacrifice  was 
probably  offered  then,  as  it  certainly  was 
at  a  later  day,  at  the  ninth  horir.  Cf.  Acts 
iii.  1;  I.  3,  30,  and  see  Jos.,  Aut.  xiv.  4.  3. 
Wordsworth  thinks  this  synchronism  very 
riguificant,  as  suggesting  that  the  true 
worship  of  God  was  that  of  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem] ,  that  there  waa  neither  voice, 
aor  any  to  answer  [as  in  ver.  26] ,  nor  any 
that  regarded.  lELeb.andnotatteTition.  The 
LXX.  has  a  curious  variation  and  additicn 
here  :  "  And  Elijah  the  Tishbite  said  to  the 
prophets  of  the  idols,  Stand  back ;  I  will  now 
make  ready  my  offering."] 

Ver.  30.— And  Elijah  said  onto  all  the 
people  [He  has  now  done  witla  the  priests. 
1  hey  have  had  their  opportunity  ;  his  turn 
is  come] ,  Come  near  xmto  me.  [Hitherto 
they  had  gathered  round  the  altar  of  Baal, 
and  some,  it  may  be,  had  joined  their  prayers 
to  those  of  the  priests  (ver.  24).  In  ver.  21, 
he  "drew  near" — same  word — to  them. 
Now  tbey  must  stand  round  the  altar  he 
is  about  to  build.  He  will  have  "eye- 
witnesses and  ear-witnesses"  (Keil).  There 
must  be  no  suspicion  of  imposture.]  And  all 
the  people  came  near  nnto  him.  And  he 
repaired  the  al.ar  of  the  Lord  that  was 
broken  down.  [It  has  been  already  suggested 
that  this  altar  may  have  dated  from  the 
time  when  there  was  no  house  built  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  it  had  been  restored,  if  not 
raised,  by  some  of  the  "  seven  thousand 
who  had  not  bowed  their  knees  unto  Bajil," 
or  by  some  of  the  faithful  remaining  in  Israel 
after  the  calf-worship  and  the  hostility 
"between  the  two  kingdoms  had  made  wor- 
•hip  at  Jerusalem  an  impossibility.  Anyhow 
we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  holding  that 
this  was  one  of  the  "  altars"  (ch.  xix.  10) 
"  thrown  down  "  by  command  of  Aliab  or 
lemhtil      Ehjah'a  repairing  it  was  an  ao« 


of  profound  significance.  It  showed  him 
as  the  restorer  of  the  law  and  the  troa 
religion.] 

Ver.  31. — And  Elijah  took  twelve  stonei 
[This  number,  too,  was  full  of  significance. 
Not  only  would  it  carry  back  their  thoughta 
to  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiv.  4 ;  xxviiL 
21),  and  to  their  fathers'  entrance  into  the 
promised  land  (Josh.  iv.  3,  9),  but  it  would 
remind  them  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
people,  notwithstanding  the  division  of  the 
kingdom.  The  act  was  thus  a  protest 
against  the  schism.  "We  cannot  hold  with 
Keil,  Wordsworth,  al.  that  it  was  "a  prac- 
tical declaration  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
that  the  division  of  the  nation  irUo  tw» 
kingdoms  was  at  variance  with  the  will  of 
God,"  because  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
that  division  was  "  from  the  Lord '"  (ch.  xiL 
15).  But  it  waa  certainly  a  witness  against 
a  divided  Church,  and  a  reminder  of  the 
unity  of  the  race] ,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  imto  whom 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  [Gen.  xxxii.  28] , 
saying,  Israel  shall  be  thy  name.  [He  thus 
protests  against  the  exclusive  assumption  of 
the  name  of  Israel,  and  the  exception  of  the 
southern  kingL^om  from  the  glorious  heritage 
and  calling  of  Israel,  by  the  ten  tribes  But 
we  cannot  follow  Bahr  in  the  belief  that 
Jacob  received  ' '  from  Jehovah  the  name  of 
Israel,"  i.e.,  the  "soldier  of  God,"  because 
he  commanded  his  house  to  "  put  away  the 
strange  gods"  (Gen.  xxxv,  2,10  sqq.),  or 
that  Elijah  wotdd  teach  that  "only  those 
who  did  as  Jacob  did  had  a  claim  to  bis 
name."  The  great  idea  is  that  the  people 
are  one,  and  are  the  Lord's.] 

Ver.  32.— And  with  the  stones  [the  twelve 
he  had  chosen  out  of  the  ruins.  Cf.  Exod. 
XX.  25]  he  built  an  altar  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  [not  "  by  the  command  of  Jehovab  " 
(Bahr),  but  ratiier  as  the  minister  and  for  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  or,  as  Keil,  *'  by  the 
authority  and  for  the  glory  of  Jehuvah." 
Nor  IS  it  certain  that  "  he  called,  as  he  built 
it,  on  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  so  dedi- 
cated it  to  His  service"  (Eawl.)  See  Gen. 
xii.  8  ;  xiii.  4  ;  xxxiii.  20 ;  xxxv,  7] :  and  he 
made  a  trench  [or  cliannel,  2  Kings  xviii.  17 ; 
Isa.  vii.  3  ;  xxxvi.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  4.  The 
word  implies  that  it  was  for  holding  the 
water,  not  for  keeping  off  the  people]  aboat 
the  altar,  as  great  as  would  contain  two 
measures  of  seed  [Heb.  as  the  inside  (Ut., 
house)  of  two  seahs  of  seed.  These  words 
have  been  variously  interpreted.  Keil,  with 
Thenius  and  Wordsworth,  understands  that 
"  the  trench  was  so  large  that  you  could  sow 
two  seahs  of  seed  upon  the  ground  which  it 
covered."  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  0)3 
must  refer  to  capacity  rather  than  super- 
ficial   extent,    one    doea  not    measure    a 
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trench,  as  Btihr  observes,  by  the  ground 
which  it  covers,  but  by  its  depth.  He 
would  follow  Gescnius  in  undei standing 
that  the  trench  was  so  deep  as  to  hold  two 
eeabs  of  seed ;  i.e.,  as  deep  as  the  grain 
mtaMire  containing  two  seahs.  The  riND 
wns  the  third  of  an  epbah.  Cf.  Jos.,  Ant.  ix. 
4.  5,  and  the  adra  rpia  of  Matt.  xiii.  33.] 

Ver.  33. — And  he  put  the  wood  In  order, 
and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  laid  him 
on  the  wood  [i!a'.\  linson  says  "  He  obe.>  td, 
that  is,  all  the  injunctions  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  oft'eriug  of  a  burnt  sacrifice 
(see  Levit.  i.  3 — 9),  and  adds,  "  He  thus 
publicly  taught  that  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  law  were  binding  on  the  kingdom  of 
Isiad."  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
priests  of  Baal  had  done  the  same  things. 
All  sacrifice  involved  such  manual  acts.  Cf. 
Gen.  xxii.  9,  where  the  same  word  '<\')V  is 
used.  No  doubt  the  prophet  did  everything 
in  an  orderly  and  ngular  way ;  but  the 
people  could  hardly  learn  a  lesson  of 
obedience  from  such  elementary  acts  as 
these,  and  the  less  so  as  the  law  provided 
that  the  sacrifice  should  be  offered  only 
•'  by  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  (Levit. 
L  8),  and  Elijah's  ministrations,  conse- 
quently, might  seem  to  warrant  or  condone 
the  ministrations  of  Jeroboam's  intrusive 
prie^thood.  That  they  did  not  lend  any 
real  sanction  to  those  irregularities  is  clear, 
however,  to  us.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
priests  were  not  to  be  had,  all  having  long 
since  left  the  kingdom.  In  the  sec;'nd  place, 
the  higher  coniruif-sion  of  the  prophet  em- 
braced within  itself  the  authority  for  all 
necessary  priestly  acts.  Cf.  1  Sam.  xvi.  2. 
Elijah  acted,  as  Grotius  well  observes,  jure 
projihetico,  minoribus  lenibus  cxsulutuf:,  ut 
majores  servaret] ,  and  said,  Fill  four  barrels 
[Heb.  on?.  Cf.  ch.  xvii.  12.  It  designates 
the  ordinary  water-pitcher,  generally  carried 
tben,  as  now,  by  women  :  Gen.  xxiv.  14 — 20; 
Judg.  vii.  16;  Ecclee.  xii.  6]  with  water, 
and  pour  it  on  the  hurnt  sacrifice,  and  on 
the  wood.  [Tne  water,  as  aheady  remarked, 
was  doubtless  brought  from  the  adjoining 
spring  (though  it  is  cleai"  from  ver.  40 
that  the  Kishon  was  not  dry,  and  Thomson 
thinks  that  its  sources,  and  particularly  the 
fountain  of  Saadieh,  furnished  the  supply). 
"  In  such  springs  the  water  remains  always 
cool,  under  the  shade  of  a  vaulted  roof,  and 
with  no  hoi  atmosphere  to  evaporate  it. 
While  all  other  fountains  were  dried  up,  I 
can  well  understand  that  there  might  have 
been  found  here  that  superabundance  of 
water  which  Elijah  poured  so  profusely 
over  the  altar"  (Van  de  "Velde,  i.  p.  3:25).] 

Ver.  34. — And  he  said,  Do  it  the  second 
time.     And  they  did  it  the  second  time. 


[Heb.  Reprat,  and  they  repeated.]  And  be 
said,  Do  it  the  third  time.  And  they  did  it 
the  third  time.      [See  note  on  ch.  xvii.  21.J 

Ver.    85. — And   the   water    ran    round 

[Heb.  the  waters  loent  roundJ]  about  tha 
altar,  and  he  filled  the  trench  also  [i.e., 
the  trench,  which  was  only  partially  filled 
with  the  water  of  the  twelve  D'''=13,  he  now 
filled  to  the  brim]  with  water.  [The  object 
of  these  repeated  dreucliiugs  of  the  victim 
and  altar  was  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of 
fraud.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  tiicki 
not  unlike  that  practised  year  by  year  at  the 
Greek  Easter  at  Jerusalem  were  familiar 
to  that  age.  Some  of  the  fathers  expressly 
state  that  the  idolatrous  priests  of  aa 
earlier  time  were  accustomed  to  set  fire  to 
the  sacrifice  fi'om  hollow  places  concealed 
beneath  the  altar,  and  it  was  an  old  tradi- 
tion (found  in  Ephrem  Sjrus,  and  Chrysos- 
tom)  that  the  Baal  prophets  had  concealed 
a  man  for  that  purpose  beneath  their  altar, 
but  that  he  had  died  from  suffocation 
(Stanley).  Biihr, however,  seesin  these3x4 
vessels  of  water  a  symbolical  act.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  combination,  he  says,  ia 
unmistakable  (cf.  "  Symbolik  "  i.  pp.  150, 
169,  193,  205),  though  we  cannot  be  certain 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  prophetio 
act.  BQs  only  suggestion  is  that  it  point* 
to  abundance  of  rain  as  the  reward  oi 
keeping  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxvhi.  12,  23). 
But  all  this  is  extremely  precarious,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  pitcliers  may  have  been 
filled  any  number  of  times  before  the  trench 
was  fulh] 

Ver.  36. — And  it  came  to  pass  at  th« 
time  of  the  olering  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
[see  note  on  ver.  29]  ,that  Ehjah  the  prophet 
[this  designation  of  Elijah  is  unusual.  Cf. 
Mai.  iv.  5.  Elsewhere  he  is  "  the  Ti;-hbite," 
or  the  "  man  of  God  "]  came  near,  and  said. 
Lord  [Heb.  Jehovah.  Not  only  does  th« 
sacred  name  stand  at  the  head  of  hii 
prayer,  it  is  also  mentioned  thrice  (LXX. 
four  times)]  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  [Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  here; 
first,  that  this  formula  had  only  once  before 
been  used,  and  that  by  God  Himself,  before 
the  giving  of  law,  at  the  burning  bush.  It 
was  when  God  revealed  Himself  in  Jiaming 
Jire  that  He  had  proclaimed  Himself  the 
God  of  Abraham,  &c.  Secondly,  that  the 
variation  "  israei  "  is  made  de>ignedly  (cf. 
ver.  31),  not  only  to  proclaim  the  Lord  as 
the  "God  of  Israel "  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  1),  but 
also  to  suggest  that  the  name  and  privilege* 
of  Israel  belonged  to  all  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  LXX.  adds,  "Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear 
me  this  day  by  fire  " — most  of  which  is 
clearly  borrowed  from  the  next  verse] ,  let 
It  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  1b 
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Israel  [according  to  ver.  24,  "  the  God  that 
ans\reretb  by  fire,  &c.] ,  and  that  I  am  thy 
servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these 
things  according  to  thy  word.  [LXX.  Sid 
at.  Not  only  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the 
day,  but  the  three  years'  drought,  &c.  Keil 
would  include  the  miracle  about  to  be  per- 
formed, but  the  people  could  hardly  doubt 
that  that,  when  done,  was  done  according 
to  the  Divine  word.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  these  words  oh.  xvii.  2,  3,  8, 
16,  24,  and  ch.  xviii.  1,  all  of  which  mention 
the  "  word  of  the  Lord."] 

Ver.  87.— Hear  me,  0  Lord  [Jehovah], 
hear  ms  [or  answer  me;  same  word  as  in 
vers.  24,  26,  and  29],  that  this  people 
may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God 
^Rather,  "  that  thou,  Jehovah,  art  the  God." 
Same  expression  as  in  ver.  24,  "  let  him  be 
the  God  "],  and  that  thou  hast  turned 
their  heart  back  again.  [Cf.  Mai.  iv.  5,  6 : 
"  He  ("  Elijah  the  prophet ")  shall  turn  the 
heart  of  the  fathers,"  &c.  He  speaks  as  if 
the  miracle  were  already  wrought  (cf.  John 
xi.  41),  and  the  people  already  repentant. 
His  prayer  is  that  they  may  understand 
that  the  prodigy  about  to  be  performed  was 
wrought  for  their  conversion.] 

Ver.  38.— Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah.  Not  Ughtning,  but  supernatural 
Ught  and  heat  emanating  from  God  Him- 
self. Cf.  Levit.  ix.  24  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26  ; 
'i  Chron.  vii.  1 ;  Heb.  xii.  29]  feU,  and  con- 
sumed [Heb.  ate  up,  devoured]  the  burnt 
sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones  [in 
caleem  redigit,  Cler.],  and  the  dust  [Bahr 
translates  die  Erde,  and  understands  this  to 
be  the  earth  with  which  the  altar  of  twelve 
stones  had  been  packed.  Similarly  Eawlin- 
Bon.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  "isy 
jmlvig,  could  be  used  in  this  sense.  It  may 
mean  dry  earth,  but  this  altar  had  been 

deluged  with  water] ,  and  licked  up  Pin^  is 
clearly  onomatopoetic,  hke  our  lick;  Germ. 
lecken ;  Gr.  Xk^oj,  &c.  It  expresses  well 
the  action  of  tonnues  of  flame]  the  water 
that  was  in  the  trench. 

Ver.  .39. — And  wlien  all  the  people  saw  It, 
they  fell  on  their  faces  [As  in  Levit.  ix.  24 ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  3  ;  cf.  Num.  xxii.  31  ;  Josh.  v. 
14  ;  Itev.  li.  16.  They  recognized  in  the 
fire,  that  is  to  say,  the  token  of  the 
Divine  Presence] :  and  they  said.  The  Lord 
[Jehovah.  The  connexion  of  this  verse 
with  the  three  verses  preceding  is  obscured 
by  our  translation] ,  he  is  the  God ;  the 
Lord,  he  is  the  God.  [The  echo  of  ver.  24. 
The  Hebrew  words  are  the  same.  Stanley 
remarks  that  it  is  as  if  (by  a  slight  inversion) 
they  turned  "  the  name  of  the  ]iro))het  him.- 
self  into  a  war-cry,  'Eli-Jah-hu.'  "J 

Vor.  40. — And   Elijah  said  unto  VtUBBk, 


Take  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  let  not  one  of 

them  escape.  [Elijah's  promptitude  is  ex- 
tremely striking.  The  people  had  hardly 
recovered  from  their  terror  and  awe  before 
he  proceeds  to  judgment.  The  narrative 
has  the  air  of  truth,  and  was  doubtless 
reduced  to  writing  by  an  eye-witness.]  And 
they  took  them :  and  Elijah  brought  them 
down  [Heb.  caused  them  to  go  down,  i.e., 
had  them  brought  down.  He  could  but 
lead  the  way,  as  they  numbered  450]  to  the 
brook  [Wddy.  "  Like  most  of  the  so-called 
'  rivers  of  Palestine,'  the  perennial  stream 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Esbon " 
(Grove)]  Kishon  ["  Tortuous,"  now  called 
Nahr  el  Mukatta,  the  "  river  of  slaughter." 
See  Thomson,  L.  and  B.  ii.  pp.  140,  141 ; 
Porter.pp.3S3— 4;  Diet.  Bib.  ii.p.45.  It  flows 
directly  under  Carmel] ,  and  slew  them  there. 
[Obviously,  he  merely  sujierintended  the 
slaughter.  That  he  slew  them  all  with  his 
own  hand  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Nor  is  it  clear  that  "  sword  in  hand  he  stood 
over  them  "  (Stanley).  Josephus  rightly  ex- 
plains  :  "  they  slew  the  prophets  at  Elijah's 
instigation."  It  is  almost  certain,  from 
their  resorting  to  the  Kishon  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  it  was  not  quite  dry  at  the  time. 
Their  blood  would  mingle  with  its  waters, 
and  the  flood  which  the  "  great  rain  "  would 
presently  produce  (cf.  Judg.  v.  21)  wotdd 
carry  their  corpses  down  to  the  sea.  It  has 
often  been  supposed  that  the  mound  near 
the  Kishon,  known  as  Tell  el  Cassis,  "  the 
mound  of  the  priests,"  derives  its  name 
from  this  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of 
Baal.  But  Conder  (p.  90)  remarks  that 
"  Kassis  is  the  word  applied  to  a  Cbristinn 
priest,  and  the  word  Kohen  or  Kamir  would 
more  naturally  be  expected  if  there  was  any 
real  connexion  with  the  idolatrous  priesti 
of  Baal."] 

This  action  of  the  prophet  Elijah  In  insti- 
tuting this  wholesale  slaughter  in  the  hour 
of  his  triumph  has  been  repeatedly  arraigned 
and  denotmced,  but  most  unjustly.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  was  an  act  of  gross  fana- 
ticism and  cruelty  ;  others  have  seen  it  in  a 
wild  and  terrible  vendetta  for  the  murder 
of  the  Lord's  prophets.  By  some,  indeed, 
it  has  been  justified  on  the  principles  of  the 
lex  talionis  (Exod.  xxi.  24,  &o.) ;  on  the 
ground,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  men  who 
had  instigated  Jezebel  in  her  attempted  ex- 
termination of  the  prophetic  schools  had 
merited  extermination  in  their  turn.  But 
it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  their  view,  first, 
that  we  not  only  have  no  proof,  but  no 
reason  for  thinking,  that   it  was  at  theii 
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instigation  that  the  qneen  "cat  off  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord ;  "  and,  secondly,  that 
it  is  not  clear  that  she  succeeded  in  her 
Banguinary  purpose,  or  that  many  lives 
were  sacrificed  to  her  fury.  And  Elijah's 
action  needs  no  such  lame  apologies.  A» 
the  Lord's  prophet,  as  the  vindicator  and 
restorer  of  the  law,  there  was  no  other 
eonrse  open  to  him.  If  the  Mosaic  law 
was  then  written,  and  this  very  incident  is 
one  of  the  proofs  that  it  was  then  written  ; 
if,  however  it  had  fallen  into  contempt  or 
desuetude,  it  was  still  binding  upon  Israel ; 
and  if  Elijah  was  justified  in  executing  its 
provisions,  and  was  required  to  execute 
them,  however  repugnant  they  might  be  to 
his  inclinations  (Deut,  xxvii.  26 ;  Gal.  iii.  10), 
then  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
he  did.  For  it  was  an  essential  part  of  that 
law,  it  was  an  obligation  that  was  laid,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  on  three  separate  oocS' 
sions  (Exod.  xxii.  20 ;  Dent.  xiii. ;  xvii. 
S — 7),  on  the  Jewish  people,  it  was  a  duty 
they  were  to  perform,  however  distressing 
and  harrowing  it  might  be  (Deut.  xiii.  6—9), 
to  provide  that  the  worshipper  of  false 
gods,  and  especially  the  teacher  of  such 
worship,  should  be  put  to  death.  It  wa« 
primarily,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the 
authorities,  of  the  theocratic  king  and  his 
subordinates,  to  execute  these  injunctions. 
But  the  king  of  that  age  was  corrupt  and 
powerless — nay,  was  himself  idolatrous.  So 
great  was  the  depravity  of  the  time  that  the 
false  prophet  enjoyed  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  court,  and  the  true  prophet  was 
everywhere  being  hunted  to  death.  The 
execution  of  this  law,  consequently,  could 
not  be  expected  from  the  king.  It  must  be 
executed,  if  at  all,  in  spite  of  him,  and  in 
disregard  of  his  protests.  It  was  only 
Ehjah,  therefore,  could  put  it  into  force, 
and  Ehjah  only  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 
And  the  jws  zelotyparum,  the  right  claimed  by 
every  faithfulJew  to  execute  vengeance,  after 
the  example  of  Phinehas  (Niun.  xxv.  11), 
upon  any  gross  breach  of  the  Divine  law 
committed  in  his  presence,  was  not  his  only 
warranty ;  he  held  a  commission,  higher 
than  the  king's,  as  the  prophet  cf  the  Most 
High.  He  had  just  proved  that  the  Lord 
He  was  God.  It  was  now  for  him  to  prove 
tViRt  God's  law  wag  no  dead  letter.     It  was 


for  him  to  cat  off  the  men — some  of  them 
renegades  from  the  faith  of  Israel,  some  of 
them  foreign  emissaries  introduced  into  the 
land — who  had  corrupted  his  countrymen, 
and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
true  religion.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
those  who  challenge  his  conduct  in  this 
respect,  who  call  him  sanguinary,  vindictive, 
<fec.,  to  settle  their  account  with  the  law 
which  he  obeyed,  and,  indeed,  with  Him 
who  has  approved  this  deed,  and  has  fore- 
warned us  that  He  too  will  act  in  like  man- 
ner (Lake  xix.  27).  For  this  terrible  retri- 
bution is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  or 
isolated  act,  in  contrast  to  the  general  spirit 
of  that  dispensation ;  on  the  conUary,  it 
is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  system  out 
of  which  it  sprung.  We  gain  nothing, 
therefore,  by  repudiating  this  one  trans- 
action. For  clearly,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  allowed  and  approved  of  God,  who 
otherwise  would  hardly  have  answered  the 
prayer  which  Elijah  presently  offered,  and 
(2)  other  similar  acts  have  distinctly  re- 
ceived Divine  commendation  (Exod.  xxxii. 
25—28 ;  Num.  xxv.  7—13 ;  2  Kings  i.  9 
sqq.)  It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  EUas 
was  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity  (Luke 
ix.  56),  but  it  is  forgotten  how  different  was 
the  dispensation  of  Ehjah  from  that  of  the 
New  Covenant.  In  that  age  idolaters  must 
receive  their  just  recompense  of  reward, 
because  the  judgment  to  come  had  not  then 
been  revealed ;  because  justice  must  be 
measm*ed  out  to  men  in  this  life.  We  do 
not  avenge  idolatry  or  irreUgion  now  with 
fire  and  sword,  not  because  the  thing  is  any 
the  less  sinful,  but  because  the  duty  haa 
been  taken  out  of  our  hands ;  because  oar 
religion  instructs  us  to  leave  it  to  Him  who 
has  said,  "  Vengeance  is  Mine,"  Ac.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  remarking  here  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  history  half  so  dreadful  as 
might  be  seen  on  a  thousand  battle-fields — 
and  those  not  battle-fields  for  truth  and 
right  —  on  which,  nevertheless,  Elijah's 
critics  have  learned  to  look  with  complacency. 
It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  this  view 
that  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  law 
was  stouing  (Deut.  liii.  10 ;  xvii.  5).  But 
surely  it  is  easy  to  see  why,  in  this  particu- 
lar, the  law  was  not  kept.  It  was  simply 
that  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  did  not 
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pennit  of  its  teing  kept.  It  was  beoanse 
the  450  traitors  to  Grod  and  their  ooan- 
try  could  not  be  stoned  within  the 
few  hours  that  remained  before  the  night 
elosed  in  and  the  mnltitude  dispersed, 
that  a  more  speedy  punishment,  that 
of  the  Bword,  was  adopted.  And  it  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law  tu  the  letter  had  some  few  false 
prophets  been  stoned  and  the  rest  thereby 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and, 
mider  Jezebel's  protection,  to  renew  their 
efforts  against  truth  and  morality  and 
rehgion. 

Yer.  41.— And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  Got 
thee  tip  [It  is  clear  from  the  word  n^'J  that 
the  king  had  gone  down  with  the  crowd  to 
the  Kishon.  Curiosity  had  perhaps  im- 
pelled him  to  witness  the  slaughter  which 
he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  And  no  doubt 
he  had  been  profoundly  awed  by  the  portent 
he  had  just  witnessed],  eat  and  drink  [It 
is  hardly  likely  that  there  was  aught  "of 
derision  in  these  words.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  excitement  of  the  ordeal 
was  so  intense  that  the  king  had  barely 
tasted  food  all  day  long.  Elijah  now  bids 
him  eat  if  he  can,  after  what  he  has  wit- 
nessed. There  is  now,  he  suggests,  no 
further  cause  for  anxiety  or  alarm.  The 
people  being  repentant  (vers.  39,  40),  and 
the  men  who  have  brought  a  curse  on  the 
land  being  cut  off,  the  drought  can  now  be 
abated  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  6, 14).  The  next 
words  assign  the  reason  why  he  sboul  1  eat 
and  drink.  It  is  a  mistake,  however  (Ewald, 
Kawliuson),  to  suppose  that  he  was  l.idden 
to  ' '  eat  of  the  feast  which  always  followed 
a  sacrifice,"  for  this  was  a  whole  burnt 
offering  and  had  been  entirely  consumed 
(vcr.  38).  It  is.  probable  that  the  attendants 
of  the  king  had  sjjread  a  tent  for  him  upon 
the  plateau,  and  had  brought  food  for  the 
dixy  aL'Ug  with  them];  for  there  is  a  sound 
of  abundance  of  rain  [Heb.  for  a  voice  of  a 
noise — pi'Ori;  cf.  feum,  an onomatopoetic  word 
— of  rain.  Gesenius  and  Keil  think  that  the 
prophet  could  already  hear  the  sound  of  the 
drops  of  rain,  but  if  so,  it  was  only  in  spirit 
(cf.  ver.  45).  The  words  may  refer  to  the 
nse  of  the  wind  which  so  often  precedes  a 
storm,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Elijah 
speaks  of  signs  and  intimations  understood 
only  by  himself.  This  was  the  "  word  "  of 
oh.  xvii.  1.] 

Ver.  42.— So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to 
drink.  And  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top 
[Heb.  head]  of  Carmel  [It  is  clear  from 
var.  43  that  this  was  not  the  actual  summit. 


nor  can  it  have  been,  as  Bahr  supposes, 
the  outermost  promontory  towards  the  sea, 
unless  he  means  the  foot  or  slope  of  that 
ridge  or  promontory,  for  from  tbi?  *yX"l  the 
sea  was  not  visible.     It  also  appe:ir8  from 

the  TQV  of  ver.  44  that  this  point  must 
have  been  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the 
plateau  where  the  altar  bad  stood  and  where 
Ahab's  tent  was] ;  and  he  cast  himself  down 
upon  the  earth  [Sinie  word  2  Kings  iv.  34, 
35,  of  Elisha's  prostration  upon  the  dead 
child.  But  if  Elijah  "stretched  himself 
full  lencth  "  upon  the  enrth,  as  the  Eaj^tema 
constantly  do  in  prayer  (see  Thomson,  i. 
26,  27)  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  as  we 
presently  find  him  kneeUng] ,  and  put  his 
face  between  his  knees.  [* '  The  Orieutal 
attitude  of  entire  abstraction"  (Stanley), 
The  posture  witnessed  to  the  intensity  of 
his  supplication.] 

Ver.  43. — And  said  to  Ms  servant  [of 
whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time.  It  la 
an  old  tradition  that  this  was  none  other 
tlnn  the  son  of  the  Sai-eptan,  who  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  prophet  Jonah 
(Jerome,  Praef.  in  Jonam).  See  note  on  ch. 
xvii.  24] ,  Go  up  now,  look  toward  [Heb. 
the  way  of'\  the  sea.  [It  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  which  identifies 
El  Murahkah  with  the  scene  of  Ehjah'a 
sacrifice  that  the  sea,  though  not  visible 
from  the  plateau  itself,  is  from  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  a  few  feet  higher.  Van  de  Velde 
writes,  "  On  its  west  and  north-west  sidet 
the  view  of  the  sea  is  quite  intercepted  by 
an  adjacent  height.  That  heiglit  may  be 
ascended,  however,  in  a  few  minutes  and  a 
full  view  of  the  sea  obtained  from  the  top." 
Similarly  the  latest  authcirity,  Mr.  Conder: 
"  The  peak  is  a  semi-isolated  knoll  with  a 
cliff  some  forty  feet  high,  looking  south- 
east. .  .  .  The  sea  is  invisible,  except  from 
the  summit,  and  thus  it  was  only  by 
cUmbing  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  from  the 
plateau  where  the  altar  may  have  stood, 
that  tbe  prophet's  servant  could  have  seen 
the  little  cloud,"  &c.]  And  he  went  np, 
and  looked,  and  said.  There  is  nothins:. 
And  he  said.  Go  again  seven  times.  [Cf. 
Josh.  vi.  15—20;  2  Kings  v.  14;  Matt, 
xviii  21 ;  Psa.  cxix.  164.  The  idea  here 
is  that  of  sufiioiency,  of  completion,  rather 
than,  as  elsewhere,  of  covenant.  And  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Elijah  waa 
only  praying  for  what  God  had  already 
promised  to  grant  (ver.  1).  This  earnest 
prayer  for  rain  under  these  circumstances 
suggests  that  the  former  prayer  "  that  H 
might  not  rain  "  (James  v.  17)  had  also  beeo . 
inspired  of  God.  But  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing whether  Ehjah's  attitnde  was  not  one 
of    reverent    and    assured   expectation,    ns 
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mtioh  as  of  prayer.  When  Eawlinson  sayS 
that  "  the  faithfulness  and  patience  shown 
[by  th«  servant]  in  executing  this  order 
without  a  murmur,  imply  devotedness  of 
no  common  kind,"  he  surely  forgets  that 
the  drought  had  lasted  for  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  that  the  servant  had  that  day 
seen  the  fires  of  God  descend  at  Elijah's 
prayer.  -  It  is  inconceivable,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  any  man  oonld  mur- 
mur.] 

Ver.  44. — And  It  came  to  pass  at  the 
eeventh  time,  that  he  said.  Behold,  there 
arlseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like 
a  man's  band,  [t)?  lit.,  palm,  hollow  of 
hand.  Of.  Luke  xii.  54,  "  When  ye  see  the 
cloud  (Gr.  rvv  v«0£\r;v)  arise  out  of  the 
■west,  straightway  ye  say.  There  cometh  a 
shower;  and  so  it  is."  "  Still  in  antnmn 
the  little  cloud  comes  up  like  a  man's  hind 
and  swells  till  huge  thunder  pillars  are 
piled  black  and  high  above  the  mountains  " 
(Conder).  But  it  is  not  in  Palestine  alone 
that  a  little  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  fre- 
quently the  harbinger  of  rain].  And  be 
said.  Go  up  [see  note  on  ver.  42] ,  say  unto 
Ahab,  Prepare  thy  chariot  [Heb.  bind], 
and  get  thee  down  [Keil,  Stanley,  and 
others  assume  that  Ahab's  chariot  was 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But 
it  iB  to  be  noticed  that  the  command  to 
harness  the  horses  precedes  that  to  "go 
down."  The  writer  rode  down  from  El 
Murahkah  to  the  plain,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  royal  chariot  may 
have  conveyed  Ahab  to  the  plateau  of 
sacrifice  and  have  waited  for  him  there], 
that  the  rain  stop  thee  not  [After  heavy 
rain  (D^*^)  the  Kishon,  which  "collects  the 
whole  drainage  of  this  large  basin  "  (Con- 
der), the  Great  Plain,  soon  becomes  an  im- 
passable swamp  (Judg.  v.  21),  "I  can  tell 
iron  from  experience  that  in  wet  seasons 
t  (the  Wfidy)  is  extremely  muddy,  and  then 
the  Kishon  causes  great  tribulation  to  the 
muleteers.  Barely  indeed  do  they  get 
over  it  without  some  of  their  animals 
sticking  fast  in  its  oozy  bottom"  (Thom- 
K>n,  L.  and  B.  ii.  p.  218).] 

Ver.  45.— And  It  came  to  pass  !n  the 
meanwhile  [Heb.  unto  thus  and  unto  thus, 
i^.,  till  now  and  then  (cf.  Exod.  vii.  16; 
Joeh.  xvii.  14).  Gesen.,  Bahr,  al,  support  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  Ewald,  Keil,  al. 
nn  Jtrstand  "  while  the  hand  is  being  moved 
hilher  and  thither,"  i.e.,  very  speedily. 
The  practical  difference  is  not  great] ,  that 
the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and 
•wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain.  ["  The 
«ry  of  the  boy  from  his  mountain  watch 
had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the  storm 
biok*  upon   the  plain  "   (Stanley).     "  The 


storm"  [over  *'  the  dark  slatp-colonred  ridge 
of  Carmel,"  witnessed  by  Conder  in  1872] 
"  bm-st  suddenly,  the  rain  descending  with 
violence,  hissing  on  the  ground,  as  if  not 
able  to  come  down  fast  enough,  and  accom- 
panied with  gusts  of  wind,  thunder,  and 
lightning."]  And  Ahab  rod«^  and  went  Xm 
JezreeL 

Ver.  46. — And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
on  Elijah  [Same  expression  2  Kings  iii.  15 ; 
Ezek.  1.  3 ;  iii.  14 ;  viiL  1 ;  xxxiii.  22  ;  cf. 
also  Exod.  ix.  3 ;  Judg.  ii.  15  ;  Ruth  i.  13  ; 
Acts  xi.  21 ;  xiii.  11,  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators understand  the  words  of  Divine 
guidance,  some  of  a  supernatural  strengthen- 
ing. There  is  no  need  to  exclude  either  in- 
terpretation. An  impulse  from  on  high 
impelled  him  to  "gird  up  his  loins"  and 
go  with  the  king ;  a  strength  not  his  own 
sustained  him  whilst  "he  ran,"  <fec.  The 
distance  across  the  plain  to  Jezreel  is  about 
fourteen  miles ;  the  royal  chariot  would 
drive  furiously,  and  whatever  fleetness  and 
enduiance  the  prophet  had  acquired  in  the 
wilds  of  Gilead,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that, 
after  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  that 
day,  he  would  have  been  able,  without  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  upon  him,  to  keep  ahead 
of  thn  chariot  horses],  and  he  girded  up 
his  loins  [i.e.,  gathered  round  his  waist  the 
dbha,  or  "mantle" — the  H^^X  (cf.  ch.  xix. 
13,  19;  2  Kings  iL  13,  14)  was  eo-called 
from  its  ample  size — which  would  otherwise 
have  impeded  his  movements.  Probably 
this,  apart  from  the  girdle,  was  his  sole  gar- 
ment. (See  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  ij.  p.  232)] ,  and 
ran  before  Ahab  [Thomson  (vol.  ii  p.  227) 
mentions  an  interesting  illustration  of  this 
incident  which  he  witnessed.  The  fore- 
runners of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  "  kept 
just  ahead  of  the  horses,  no  matter  how 
furiously  they  were  ridden,  and  in  order  to 
run  with  the  greatest  ease  they  not  only 
girded  their  loins  very  tightly,  but  also 
tucked  np  their  loose  garments  under  the 
girdle."  But  such  a  spectacle  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  East.  Kitto  remarks  that 
the  Shatirs  of  Persia  keep  pace  with  ease 
with  their  masters'  horses.  They  also  are 
tightly  girded.  His  object  was  apparently 
twofold.  First,  to  honour  the  sovereign 
whom  he  had  that  day  humbled  in  the 
presence  of  his  subjects.  The  great  pro- 
phet, by  assuming  the  lowly  office  of  a 
/oot-man,  or  forerunner  (see  note  on  ch.  i. 
5),  would  give  due  reverence  to  the  Lord's 
anointed,  like  Samuel  on  a  somewhat  similar 
occasion  (1  Sam.  xv.  30,  31).  Secondly,  he 
may  have  hoped  by  his  presence  near  the 
king  and  court  to  strengthen  any  good 
resolves  which  the  former  might  haw 
made,  and  to  further  the  work  of  reform*- 
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lion  ^^-hich  he  cotild  not  but  hope  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day  would  inaugurate. 
That  this  tribute  of  respect  would  be  grateful 
to  Ahab,  who  hitherto  had  only  regarded 
Elijah  as  an  adversary,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  And  that  Elijah  believed  he  had 
Btruck  8  death-blow  to  the  foreign  super- 
stitions fostered  by  the  court,  and  especially 
by  the  queen,  is  equally  certain.  It  is  not 
clear,  as  Bahr  assumes,  that  his  servant 
accompanied  bim  on  the  road.  He  may 
have  rejoined  him  later  on  in  the  day  or 
night]  to  tlie  entrance  [Heb.  until  tJwu 
comest  to.  The  Arab  aversion,  which  Elijah 
is  supposed  to  have  shared,  to  entering 
cities,  has  often  been  remarked.  But  there 
were  other  and  deeper  reasons  why  be  should 
not  adventure  himself  within  the  city. 
Probably  the  same  guiding  hand  which  led 
liiia  to  Jezzeel  impelled  him  to  lodge  oat* 


side  the  walla.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  Jezebel,  in  her  transports  of  rage, 
might  do.  After  such  a  day,  too,  any  pro- 
phet would  shrink  from  familiar  contact 
with  men  and  from  the  strife  of  tongues] 
of  JezreeL  [AJiab  had  a  palace  here  (ch. 
xxi.  1).  But  Samaria  was  still  the  capital, 
and  so  remained  till  the  captivity  (ch.  xxiL 
37 ;  2  Kings  xv.  13,  14 ;  xvii.  5,  &).  The 
selection  of  Jezreel  as  a  royal  residence  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  stands  on  "  a  knoll 
500  feet  high"  (Conder),  overlooking  both 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  valley  of 
Jezreel.  In  fact,  it  is  the  finest  situation 
in  the  "Great  Plain."  Hence  perhaps  its 
name  "the  sowing-place  of  God."  See 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  336  stiq.  ;  Porter,  p. 
353 ;  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  i.p.  1080  J  Vande  Veldie, 
ToL  ii.  p.  aiQ.'i 


HOMILETIOS. 

Vers.  8,  i. — The  Governor  of  AhaVs  House.    There  are  few  tTifaga  fa  these 

hooks  of  Scripture  more  sui-prising  and  suggestive  than  the  position  of  Obadiah  in 
fhe  palace  of  Ahab.     Consider — 

I.  The  aoe.  We  have  seen  that  duricg  this  reign  (ch.  x"vd.  30,  38  ;  rxi.  25),  and 
especially  in  the  capital  city  of  Samaria  (ch.  xvi.  32),  the  wickedness  of  Israel  had 
reached  its  zenith.  From  the  accession  of  Jei'oboam,  and  the  schism  which  followed 
it.  the  northern  kingdom  had  steadily  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till  its  apostasy  and 
impiety  culminated  mider  the  m.align  influences  of  Ahab  and  JezebeL  Theii-  joint 
reign  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  reUgious  history  of  the  ten  tribes.  Hitherto 
men  had  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers,  though  in  an  ii-regular  and  un- 
authorized way,  and  idolatry,  though  not  unknown,  had  not  been  open  and  un- 
blusliing.  Now,  however,  the  whole  nation,  with  but  few  exceptions,  abandoned 
itself  to  the  hcentious  worship  of  Phoenician  gods,  and  the  ancestral  religion  was 
proscribed,  its  altars  were  ovei-thrown,  and  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  stamp 
out  its  prophets  and  professors. 

II.  The  place.  We  should  expect,  consequently — whatEHjah  really  believed  to 
be  the  case  (ch.  xix.  10) — that  to  find  a  pious  man  we  must  search  the  land  as  with 
a  lantern.  We  should  expect  to  find  some  Abdiels,  "  faithful  among  the  faithless 
found,"  but  we  Should  look  for  them  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  in  '•  caves  and 
dens  of  the  earth,"  in  the  brook  Cherith,  or  the  cottage  of  Zarephath,  or 
wandeiing  about  "  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,"  &c.  (Heb.  xi.  87,  38).  But  we 
should  hardly  iiope  to  find  them  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  in  the  broad  hght  of  day,  in 
conspicuous  positions,  and  least  of  all  should  we  look  for  them  in  Samaria,  where 
Satan's  seat  was,  the  fortress  and  citadel  of  Baal. 

Or  if  we  were  so  sanguiue,  notwithstanding  the  godlessness  of  the  times  and  the 
genius  of  the  place,  as  to  count  on  some  saints  in  Samaria,  we  should  never  betake 
ourselves  to  the  gi-eat  men  ( Jer.  v.  5);  we  should  go  in  search  of  piety  in  the  cottr.gea 
of  the  poor.  We  should  never  dream  of  finding  any  followers  of  the  Lord  occupying 
Rn  exalted  station,  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  palace,  or  in  close  contact  with  the 
determined  and  unscrupulous  queen. 

III.  His  position.  But  if  we  were  assured  that  even  in  Ahab's  palace,  under  the 
same  roof  with  Jezebel,  a  devout  and  steadfast  servant  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  found, 
we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find  him  in  some  insignificant  servitor,  some 
poor  retamer  of  the  place.  That  any  high  official,  that  a  minister  of  state  could  re- 
lain  his  piety  in  that  cesspool  of  corruptfon,  that  hotbed  of  idolatry  and  iinmorahty, 
and  *(  the  very  time  that  Jezebel  was  cutting  off  the  Lord's  prophets,  would  seem 
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to  TLB  altoj^^etlaer  out  of  the  question.  "  What  communion,"  we  should  ask,  "hath  light 
with  darkness  ?   or  what  part  hath  he  that  beheveth  with  an  iufidel  ?  " 

IV.  His  piety.  Yet  we  find  that  Obadiah,  the  intendant  of  the  palace  of  Samaria, 
the  tnisted  and  faithful  minister  of  Ahab,  the  "  third  ruler  in  the  kinc;dom,"  "  feared 
the  Lord  gi-eatly"  (ver.  3),  and,  though  surrounded  by  Baal-worshippers,  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  though  risking  his  life  by  his  devotion  to  Jehovah,  yet 
served  TTim  truly,  and  succoured  His  prophets. 

We  have  a  parallel  to  this,  and  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  piety  under  the 
most  adverse  and  discouraging  circumstances  in  the  New  Testament,  We  have 
something  like  it,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Daniel  and  the  three  Hebrew  children ; 
something  approaching  it  in  the  case  of  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward 
(Luke  viii.  3) ;  bat  we  find  a  stiLl  closer  analogue  in  the  saints  of  Caesar's  household 
(Phil.  iv.  22). 

When  we  remember  that  the  saints  of  Rome  were  the  talk,  the  admiration,  the 
patterns  of  the  early  Christian  Churches  "  throughout  the  whole  world  "  (Rom.  i  8) ; 
that  among  the  saints  of  Rome,  those  of  the  palace  or  of  the  barracks  (PhU.  i.  13) 
attached  to  Csesar's  palace  on  the  Palatine,  were  conspicuous,  at  least  (ch.  iv.  22)  for 
their  charity,  for  the  crowning  Christian  gi-ace  of  (piKahXtpia,  the  stamp  and  seal  royal 
of  the  saints  (John  xiii.  35 ;  1  John  iv.  20) ;  when  we  remember,  too,  that  this  was  in 
Borne,  at  that  period  the  very  worst  city  in  the  world,  the  resort — their  own  writers 
being  witness — of  all  the  knaves  and  charlatans  and  hbertines  of  the  empire  ;  that 
this  was  in  the  year  A.D.  63,  when  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  was  occupied  by  Nero, 
of  aU  those  bom  of  women  perhaps  the  meanest,  basest,  most  infamous,  most  prof- 
ligate ;  that  this  Nero  was  murderer  of  brother,  murderer  of  mother,  of  wife,  of 
paramour ;  persecutor  and  butcher  of  the  Christians,  sworn  foe  of  goodness  and 
purity  in  every  shape,  patron  and  abettor  of  every  kind  of  abomination,  according  to 
some  the  "  Beast "  of  the  Apocalypse ;  when  we  consider  that  under  his  roof,  in  the 
pandemonium  which  he  had  created arovmd  him,  saints  were  found,  meek  followers 
of  the  unspotted  Christ,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  has  presei-ved  for  our  encouragement  two  conspicuous  instances — one  under 
the  Old  Dispensation,  one  under  the  New — of  fervent  piety  living  and  thriving  in 
a  palace  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  amid  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness. 
And  these  facts  may  suggest  the  following  lessons  : 

1.  "Let  every  inan,  wherein  he  is  called,  there  abide  with  God"  (1  Cor.  vii.  20, 
24).  The  temptation  to  desert  our  post,  because  of  the  difficulties,  seductions,  perse- 
cutions it  affords,  is  pecuUarly  strong,  because  it  presents  itself  under  the  garb  of 
a  religious  duty.  We  think  we  shall  "  one  day  fall  by  the  hand  of  Saul  "  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  1).  We  fear  the  temptation  may  be  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  consult,  as  we 
fancy,  only  for  oiu:  safety,  in  flight.  But  we  forget  that  "  every  man's  life  is  a  plan 
of  God;"  that  we  have  been  placed  whei-e  we  are  by  Him,  and  placed  there  to  do 
His  work.  We  forget  also  that  His  *'  grace  is  sufficient"  for  us  ;  that  witli  every 
temptation  He  can  make  a  way  to  escape  (1  Cor.  x.  13) ;  that  He  will  not  suffer  us 
to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are  able  to  bear ;  and  that  flight  under  such  circum- 
stances must  be  mere  cowardice  and  faithlessness.  It  was  a  great  mistake  of  the 
hermits  and  the  rehgious  of  a  past  age  to  leave  the  world  because  it  was  so 
wicked,  for  this  was  to  take  the  salt  out  of  the  earth,  and  to  leave  it  to  corruption. 
If  the  men  who  alone  can  leaven  society  shut  themselves  up  in  a  cloister  or  a  study, 
it  is  simply  leaving  it  to  the  devil  to  do  his  worst.  This  is  not  to  fight,  but  to  flee. 
Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  how  can  it  be  saved  ?  (Acts  xxvii.  31.)  It  is  egregious 
selfishness  to  hide  our  candle  imder  abushel,  lest  perchance  the  blasts  of  temptation 
should  extinguish  it.  Obadiah  was  called  by  the  pro"iddence  of  God  to  be  governor 
of  Ahab's  house.  The  post  must  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  of  constant 
trial  and  imminent  peril.  We  see  from  vers.  10,  14  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  how,  from  day  to  day,  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  But  he  did  not 
desert  the  state  of  life  into  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him.  He  considered 
that  he  was  there  for  some  good  pm'pose  ;  that  he  had  a  work  to  do  which  only  he 
eould  do,  and  he  resolved  to  stop  and  do  his  duty.  Perhaps  he  remembered  th» 
ruler  of  Pharaoh's  house,  and  the  dehverance  he  wrought  for  Israel  (Gen.  xlv.  7, 8)- 
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Anyhow,  he  waited  and  endured,  and  at  length  the  opportunity  came.  "When 
JezeLel  would  exterminate  the  Lord's  prophtts,  then  the  steward  of  the  palace 
imderbtood  why  he  had  been  placed  in  that  perilous  and  responsible  position.  It 
was  that  he  might  save  much  people  alive  [Gen.  I.  20).  Then  he  did  what,  perhaps, 
only  he  could  have  done — took  a  hvmdred  of  the  Lord's  prophets,  hid  them  in  two 
caves,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water. 

2.  The  saints  make  the  best  servants.  It  is  scarcely  less  strange  to  find  Ahab 
employing  Obadiah  than  to  find  Obadiah  sei"ving  under  Ahab.  Some  have  seen 
herein  a  proof  of  the  king's  tolerance,  but  it  is  much  more  like  a  proof  of  his  saga- 
city. Whether  he  knew  of  Obadiah's  faith  may  be  uncertain,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  had  proved  his  fidelity.  It  was  because  Obadiah  was  "  faithful  in  all  his 
house  "  that  he  was  retained  in  this  position.  It  was  not  to  Ahab's  interest  to  have 
a  Baal-worshipper  at  the  head  of  his  retainers.  Bad  men  do  not  care  to  be  served 
by  their  kind.  They  pay  piety  and  probity  the  compliment — such  as  it  is — of  en- 
conragiug  it  in  their  dependants  and  children.  Tiiey  find,  as  Potipbar  did,  as 
Darius  did,  that  the  God-feai-ing  bring  a  blessing  with  them  (Gen.  xxxix.  6).  For 
if  there  is  no  special  benediction  of  their  basket  and  store,  of  then*  friit  and  fuld 
(Deut.  xxviii.  4,  5),  yet  they  are  guarded  agaiust  peculation  and  waste  (Luke  xvi.  1). 
How  many,  like  Ahab,  have  found  that  those  who  share  their  sios  or  pleasures 
cannot  be  entrusted  with  their  goods  ;  that  if  they  would  have  faithful  servants, 
they  must  have  God-fearing  ones.     (See  Krummacher,  i.  sees.  145 — 149.) 

3.  It  is  only  the  power  of  God  could  keep  men  holy  in  Ahab's  or  Nero's  palace. 
Coleridge  has  somewhere  said  that  there  are  two  classes  of  Christian  evidences — 
Christianity  and  Christendom ;  the  system  in  itself,  its  pure  moraHty,  its  bene- 
ficent teachings,  and  its  results,  its  conquests,  and  achievements  in  the  world.  For 
it  is  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to  work  the  moral  changes  which 
Christianity  has  wrought  either  to  convert  men  or  to  preserve  them  fi-om  falling. 
That  a  man  who  is  notorious  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  talk  and  terror  of  the 
country  side,  a  chartered  hbertine,  an  dme  damnee,  or  even  like  St.  Paul,  a  per- 
secutor and  injurious ;  or  like  Augustine,  or  John  Newton ;  that  such  an  one  should 
be  suddenly  stopped,  transformed,  eimobled,  should  preach  the  faith  which  he  once 
persecuted — this  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  on  human  grounds.  And  that  men 
with  every  temptation  to  sin,  evei'ything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  godliness, 
worldly  interest,  pride,  passion,  shame,  everything  combining  agaiust  rehgion — 
that  these  should,  nevertheless,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  (Titus  ii.  12)  in  the  Sodom  aroimd  them — this  is  no  less  a 
miracle  of  Divine  gi-ace.  The  influences  that  preserved  an  Obadiah,  a  St.  Paul,  a 
Pudeus,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)  must  have  been  fiom  above.  We 
know  only  too  weU  what  human  nature,  unassisted  by  grace,  is  capable  c£  We 
know  it  tends  inevitably,  not  to  bear  a  rich  crop  of  vutues,  but,  like  the  cereals,  to 
degenerate,  to  run  to  seed.  In  Socrates  and  Seneca — "  hall-inspired  heathens  " — 
we  see  it  at  its  best,  and  yethow  wide  the  gulf  between  Nero's  preceptor  and  the  saints 
of  Nero's  household.  ^'V'hen  we  see  our  natm-e,  planted  in  a  hotbed  of  grossuess 
and  profligacy,  nevertheless  yield  the  "  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,"  then  we 
know  that  the  hand  of  the  great  Husbandman  must,  if  silently  and  imseeu,  yet 
assuredly,  have  been  at  work. 

4.  If  religion  held  its  own  in  Ahab's  or  in  Nero's  court,  it  will  hold  its  own  and 
unn  its  waj  anywhere.  How  can  we  ever  despair  of  our  religion  so  long  as  we 
have  such  proofs  that  it  is  the  "power  of  God  unto  salvation"  ?  Society,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Em-ope,  may  be  very  godless ;  it  may  be  cLa ag- 
ing for  the  worse  ;  we  may  be  preparing  for  an  outbreak  of  Communism,  Nihilism, 
Materiahsm,  Atheism ;  tiie  masses  in  our  large  towns  may  be  very  brutal  and 
besotted  and  animal,  may  be  utterly  estranged  from  religion  in  every  shape ;  but, 
whatever  England  is  like,  and  whatever  Emope  is  like,  its  state  is  nothing  like  so 
desperate  as  was  that  of  Rome  under  Nero.  The  savages  to  whom  we  send  our 
missionaries,  again,  no  doubt  they  are  debased,  sensual,  apathetic,  or  even  hostil* 
to  our  rehgion  ;  but  are  they  reaUy  wo*se,  is  their  case  more  hopeless,  than  that  oi 
Ahab's  or  Nero's  subjects  ?     And  if  the  days  of  persecution  are  not  ended ;  if  im 
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China,  and  Melanesia,  and  Turkey  the  sword  is  still  whetted  against  the  Christian, 
can  we  find  among  them  all  a  more  truculent  persecutor  than  Jezehel,  a  more 
savage  and  unprincipled  inquisitor  than  TigeUinus.  But  we  cannot  pretend  that 
our  sufferings  are  anything  Like  theirs.  No  longer  are  the  prophets  hunted  like  par- 
tridges ;  no  longer  are  they  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  or  dipped  into  cauldi'ons 
of  pitch;  no  longer  do  we  hear  the  sanguinary  cry,  Christianoa  ad  leonea.  And 
yet,  despite  those  terrible  m»ckings  and  scourgings,  those  agonies  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, those  privations  in  the  caves,  religion,  in  Samaria  and  in  Eome  alike,  held 
its  ground.  In  Israel,  seven  thousand  true-hearted  confessors  would  neither  be 
tempted  nor  terrified  into  bowing  the  knee  to  Baal.  In  Italy,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church;  neither  Nero,  nor  Decius,  nor  Diocletian 
could  hinder  the  onward  march  of  Christ's  baptized  host,  and  now  it  i&  matter  ol 
history  how  one  day  the  empire  woke  up  to  find  itself  Christian. 

6.  If  men  could  be  saints  in  Ahah's  and  Nero^a  palace,  they  may  he  aaintt  anf' 
vTiere.  How  constantly  do  men  plead  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  as  a  reason  why  they  cannot  serve  God.  Sometimes  it  is  a  godless  street 
or  wicked  hamlet ;  sometimes  it  is  an  irreligious  household  or  infiilel  workshop ;  or 
their  trade  is  such,  their  employei-s  or  associates  are  such,  that  they  cannot  live  a 
godly  life.  But  the  example  of  Obadiah,  the  example  of  those  saints  of  the  Praeto- 
rium,  convicts  them  of  untruth  and  of  cowardice.  They  cannot  have  greater 
temptations  or  fiercer  persecutions  than  befell  those  Roman  Christians.  If  they 
proved  steadfast,  and  hved  in  sweetness  and  purity,  which  of  us  cannot  do  the 
same  wherever  we  may  be  placed  ? 

6.  The  saints  of  AhaVa  and  Nero'a  courts  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  with  thie 
generation,  arid  shall  condemn  it.  In  a  wicked  city,  in  an  impure  court,  through 
fire  and  blood,  they  kept  the  faith.  Christianity  is  now  established  in  the  land. 
Kings  are  its  nursing  fathers.  Its  holy  rites  are  celebrated  fi-eely  and  openly.  Yet 
how  many  dishonpm-  or  deny  it  I  how  many  are  ashamed  of  their  rehgion  I  With 
what  shame  vrill  they  meet  the  brave  confessors  of  the  past  I  They  will  need  no 
condemnation  from  their  Judge  (Matt.  xii.  41 ;  John  v.  45). 

Vers.  17 — 20. — The  King  andhia  Master.  For  three  and  a  half  years  king  and 
prophet  have  not  met  (Luke  iv.  25).  For  thi-ee  and  a  half  years,  forty  and  two 
months,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  (Eev.  xi.  2,  3 ;  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  5 ;  Dan.  vii  25),  the 
mystical  period  of  persecution  and  blas^jhemy,  the  plague  of  di'ought  has  afllicted 
the  laud.  But  now  the  time — God's  "  fiiluess  of  time  " — has  arrived  for  its  removal. 
The  time  to  favour  Israel  is  come,  and  king  and  prophet  meet  again.  It  was  an 
anxious  moment  for  each  of  them.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Let  us  mark  their  words  ;  let  us  observe  how  they  bear  themselves ;  we 
shall  sm'ely  learn  something  from  their  carriage  and  discourse. 

I.  The  king  goes  to  meet  the  prophet.  Elijah  would  seem  to  have  waited  in 
the  place  where  Obadiah  left  l.im  until  Ahab  appeared.  He  is  not  going  to  take 
the  place  of  a  supphant.  Subject  though  he  is,  he  is  Ahab's  superior.  He  has  a 
commission  higher  and  nobler  than  the  king's.  It  is  his  task  to  reprove  the  king ; 
hence,  in  a  manner,  he  simiihons  him  before  him.  The  proud  monarch  who  has 
scoured  all  lands  in  search  of  him  must  now  humble  himself  to  go  before  the 
prophet.     "  Behold  Ehjah." 

II.  Ahab  fears  to  meet  Elijah.  It  is  true  he  is  the  first  to  speak,  and  accnsee 
the  prophet  of  troubling  the  land ;  but  we  may  well  believe  that,  despite  his  brave 
words  when  Jezebel  was  at  his  side,  and  the  cheap  cotu'age  he  manilested  when  he 
had  the  court  and  the  priests  of  Baal  at  his  back,  he  must  have  looked  forward  to 
this  meeting  with  something  like  dismay.  He  had  good  cause  for  misgi\'ings  and 
fears.  Fh'st,  he  was  to  encounter  a  true  prophet,  and  one  vested  with  supeiuatnral 
powers.  Of  one  thinghe  could  have  no  doubt,  as  to  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy"  in 
Elijah's  hps.  No  less  than  the  Sareptun,  he  had  proved  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
in  Elijah's  hps  was  truth  (ch.  xvii.  24).  "  He  spake  and  it  was  done."  He  had 
denounced  a  drought,  and  it  had  come  to  pass,  a  di'ought  beyond  aU  precedent,  A 
drought  which  stiU  cursed  the  country,  and  was  at  that  moment  taxing  its  resoarOM 
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(ver.  6)  And  of  another  thing  Aliab  mnst  have  been  equally  certain,  that  this  drought 
wae  no  chance  which  had  happened  him.  The  coincidence  between  the  word  and 
the  event  negatived  that  idea.  He  must  see  in  it  the  finger  of  God ;  he  must 
recognize  in  the  prophet  the  power  of  God.  But  (2)  the  man  for  whom  he  had 
been  searching  over  hill  and  dale,  in  town  and  hamlet,  in  his  own  and  in  adjoining 
lands,  now  proposes  a  nieeting.  Clearly,  then,  he  is  not  afraid.  He  almost  compels 
an  interview — "  I  will  thv  w  my?elf  unto  him  to-day.''  (3)  Even  if  Ahab  ascribed 
his  power  to  magic  or  witc-hciait,  stiU  men  tremble  in  the  presence  of  a  sorcerer. 
We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  if  his  com'age  almost  failed  him,  and  if  he  looked 
foi-ward  to  the  meeting  with  something  Uke  dread.  But  he  remembers  his  imperious 
consort ;  he  thinks  how  full  of  thieatening  and  fury  he  himself  has  been,  and  he 
feels  he  must  put  on  a  bold  front ;  he  must  carry  himself  proudly ;  he  must  tax  the 
prophet  with  wrong-doing.  And  so,  when  at  last  they  meet,  the  king  is  the  first 
to  speak.  "Ait  thou  here?"  he  cries,  almost  frightened  at  the  sound  of  liis  own 
voice.  "  Alt  thou  here,  thou  troubler  of  Israel  ?  "  Words  have  often  Berved  to  con- 
ceal men's  thoughts,  often  been  a  veil  to  hide  their  abject  fears. 

Now.  we  have  heard  words  hke  these,  we  have  read  of  them  in  other  monthi 
than  Ahab's.  It  is  a  common  charge  against  the  prophets  and  people  of  God. 
The  saints  are  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  always  they  who  "  turn  the  world  up- 
side down  '  (Acts  xvii.  6,  8) ;  always  they  who  "  do  exceedingly  trouble  cm*  city" 
{ib.,  xtL  20).  Our  Lord  was  accused  of  sedition.  The  first  Christians  were  called 
"  enemies  of  the  human  race."  All  manner  of  evil  is  said  against  them  falsely. 
Ahab  only  speaks  "  after  his  kind."  He  saw  that  Elijah  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  down  the  drought  and  the  terrible  famine  which  accompanied  it.  He 
never  pauses  to  ask  what  moved  Eh'jah  to  call  for  a  di'ought ;  what  caused  Elijah*! 
God  to  send  it.  The  herald  is  accused  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  **  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  The  same  charge  is  made,  and  with  the  same  um-eason  and 
perversity  at  the  present  day.  The  lamb  must  have  fouled  the  stream,  wliichever 
way  it  flows.  If  the  Baptist  comes  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  they  say,  "Ha 
bath  a  devU."  If  the  Son  of  man  comes  eating  and  diucking,  thej'  say,  "Behold 
a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber."  If  we  pipe,  they  will  not  dance :  if  w# 
mourn,  they  will  not  lament  (Matt,  xi  16  sqq.) 

III.  F.lijah  denounces  the  Idng  to  his  face.  "I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but 
thou,"  lie.  "  The  righteous  are  bold  as  a  Hon."  There  is  no  trace  of  fear  in  these 
words.  The  truth  has  nothing  to  fear.  And  the  tiiith  it  was  then,  and  is  now, 
that  the  trouble  and  suffering  of  the  world  spiing  out  of  sin,  out  of  forgetting  and 
forsaking  God.  If  men  will  leave  Him  out  of  their  thoughts  and  lives,  their 
son-ows  cannot  but  be  multii)lied  (Psa.  xvi.  4).  It  is  hke  leaving  the  sun  out  of 
our  solar  sytem — the  world  would  revert  to  primseval  chaos.  The  French  revolu- 
tion shows  the  result  of  the  negation  of  God.  Communism  and  Nihilism  do 
the  Fame.  '.'  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked."  But  not  only  do  they  "  pierce 
themselves  through  with  many  son-ows,"  but  they  trouble  Israel  (Eph.  vL  16), 
the  peaceful  people  of  God.  But  for  them  this  world  would  be  a  Paradise.  li 
is  they  who  make  wretcled  homes  and  broken  hearts.  It  is  they  who  neces- 
sitate our  armies,  our  poiJco.  our  gaols,  our  poor  rales.  It  is  they  who  some- 
times make  us  wonder,  with  some  of  the  ancients,  whether  this  earth  is  not 
really  a  place  of  punishment.  But  for  them,  and  tlie  confusion  and  misery 
they  cause,  men  would  never  ask  "whether  life  is  worth  hving;"  stiU  less  con- 
clude that  "  the  greatest  good  is  never  to  have  been  born  into  the  world,  and  the 
next  to  die  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible."  "We  are  entitled,  therefore,  like  Elijah, 
to  denounce  the  godless  and  the  ^•iciouB  as  the  enemies  of  society,  as  conspirators 
against  the  world's  peace  and  prosperity.  "  The  only  common  disturber  of  men, 
families,  cities,  kingdoms,  worlds,  is  sin."  It  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  our  holy 
rehgion  that,  sincerely  pi-actised,  it  ensures  "  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the 
gieatest  jiossible  number."  It  is  the  brand  of  Atheism  that  it  brings  trouble, 
uncleanness,  selfishness.  Buffering,  at  its  heels. 

IV,  The  king  enduret  the  iiphraviiing  of  the  prophet.  To  Elijah's  "Thou  art 
tlie  man,"  he  makes  no  replj-.     He  is  taxed  with  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  ifl 
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speechless.  His  conrage  has  soon  evaporated.  He  who  would  accuse  Elijah  cannot 
defend  himself.  Though  anointed  king,  he  is  weak  and  helpless  (2  Sam.  iii.  39), 
and  owns  his  subject  his  superior.  How  soon  have  they  changed  places  I  Ahab 
has  been  hunting  for  the  prophet's  life,  has  been  vowing  vengeance  upon  him  if 
found.  Now  he  has  found  him,  and  he  trembles  before  hirn.  And  this  because 
conscience  has  made  him  a  coward.  He  knows  in  his  inmost  heart  that  Elijah 
has  spoken  the  truth  ;  that  God  is  on  his  side ;  and  he  is  afraid  of  him,  just  as  Saul, 
giant  and  king  though  he  was,  was  afraid  of  the  stripUng  David,  And  men  are 
still  afraid  of  a  true  saint  of  God.  They  regard  him  with  almost  a  superstitious 
dread.  Sometimes  it  is  fanaticism  they  fear ;  but  sometimes  ii  is  the  holiness 
which  condemns  their  sinfulness  (Luke  v.  8). 

V.  The  king  obeys  the  prophet's  commwnda.  Elijah  might  be  Mng  from  the 
commands  he  issues.  "  Send  and  gather  to  me  " — observe  *'  to  me  " — "  all 
Israel  imto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,"  &o.  Did  Ahab  know  why 
they  were  wanted  ?  Did  EUjah  then  tell  him  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  ?  It  is  extremely 
improbable.  It  is  probable  that,  though  Ahab  hoped  for  rain,  still  he  anticipated 
no  good  to  his  or  Jezebel's  prophets  from  this  meeting.  He  would  have  disobeyed 
this  command  if  he  dared.  But  he  has  found  his  master,  and  it  is  in  the  uncouth, 
untutored  Gileadite.  We  are  reminded  of  Herod  and  John,  of  Ambrose  and 
Theodosius,  of  Savonarola  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medicis,  of  Mary  of  Scots  and  John 
Knox.  At  Elijah's  bidding,  his  posts  go  throughout  the  land.  The  prophet  has 
had  a  triumph  already.  Truth  and  the  consciousness  of  right,  and  ^s  power  of 
God's  presence,  have  proved  greater  than  sceptre  and  orown. 

Vers.  21 — 40. — IsraeVa  Conversion.  It  has  been  remarked  elsewhere  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Israehtish  people  we  may  see  pourtrayed  the  trials  and  expe- 
riences of  a  Christian  soul. 

And  not  only  is  that  true  of  this  history  as  a  whole,  but  it  also  holds  good  of 
various  periods  of  that  history,  of  various  crises  in  the  nation's  life.  It  holds  good 
of  that  great  crisis  recorded  in  this  chapter.  For  from  the  conversion  of  Israel  on 
the  day  of  Carmel,  we  may  gather  some  lessons  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  conver- 
sion, the  conversion  of  a  man  from  sin  to  righteousness,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  From  the  turning  of  their  heart  back  again  (ver.  37),  we  may  learn 
something  as  to  the  change  to  be  wrought  in  our  own.  Let  us  consider,  therefore — 
1.  What  it  was.    2.  How  it  was  accomphshed.    8.  What  were  its  results. 

I.  What  it  was.    It  was — 

1.  A  change  of  mind.  It  was  a  luravoia,  a  change  of  thought  and  view.  Of 
course  it  was  more  than  this,  but  this  it  was  pre-eminently  and  primarily.  On 
that  day  of  the  Lord's  power  (Psa.  ex.  3)  the  views  of  king  and  people  were  altered. 
The  king  and  court — and  Ahab  was  not  without  his  ministers  and  corn-tiers  to 
witness  the  ordeal — had  many  of  them  believed  in  Baal,  and  served  him.  It  is  true 
some  had  wavered  (ver.  21)  between  Baal  and  Jehovah  ;  but  the  people  as  a  whole 
had  held  Baal  to  be  Lord  and  God,  prince  of  natm-e,  source  of  hie,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  Jehovah,  but  along  with  Him.  The  fii-st  thing  for  them  to  learn, 
consequently,  was  that  an  "  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  ;  "  that  Baal  was  no  more 
than  a  log  (ch.  xv.  12),  a  senseless  stock,  powerless  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  clear 
that  Elijah's  first  object  was  to  demonstrate  before  this  great  convocation  on 
Carmel  the  absolute  impotence  and  nothingness  of  their  idol  deities.  He  had 
been  proving  for  three  years  past  and  more  that  Baal  had  no  dominion  over  the 
clouds  ;  that  he  could  not  discharge  that  primary  function  of  a  God,  viz.,  to  control 
the  course  of  nature,  and  give  his  votaries  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons 
(Levit.  xxvi  4 ;  Dent.  xi.  17  ;  1  Sam.  xu.  17  ;  I  Kings  viii.  36;  Psa.  Ixviii.  9  ;  Jer. 
T.  24 ;  Joel  u.  23 ;  Amos  iv.  7 ;  Acts  xiv,  17).  And  now  he  offers  to  prove  that 
Baal  has  as  httle  power  over  the  fire,  that  recognized  emblem  and  property  of  God 
(Gen.  iii.  24;  Exod.  xix.  18;  Levit.  ix.  24;  Deut.  iv.  36);  only  known  to  men, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  because  it  had  been  stolen  from  heaven.  Ha 
will  also  prove  that  the  Lord  whom  he  serves  can  give  both  fire  and  rain  ;  and  by 
these  facts  he  wUl  gain  their  understandings,  the  assent  of  their  minds  to  the 
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eonclnsion  that  the  Lord  alone  is  God.  Tliis  was  his  first  task,  his  main  o^iject. 
And  this  is  the  first  step  towards  the  conversion  of  a  soul — that  it  should  '-Jfuote 
the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,"  »S:c.  At  tlie  basis  of  conversion  hes  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  self.  There  is  a  knowledge  which  "  bloweth  up ;  "  while 
"  oliarity  buildeth  up"  (1  Cor.  vui.  1).  There  is  also  a  yvdiatQ  which  is  life  eternal. 
He  is  the  converted  man  who  can  say,  "  We  have  known  and  believed  the  love 
that  God  hath  to  us  "  (1  John  iv.  16).  It  was  a  favom-ite  sajing  of  St.  Theresa 
that  if  men  really  knew  God,  they  could  not  help  loving  and  serving  Him. 
By  nature  t'^ey  do  not  know  Him;  they  have  false  and  unworthy  ideas  of  Him ; 
they  think  Him  to  be  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves  (Psa.  1.  21),  because  the 
devil,  the  "slanderer"  (f<a,(3o\oc),  who  is  not  only  the  " accuser  of  the  brethren" 
before  God  (Eev.  xii.  10 ;  Job  i.  9),  but  also  the  accuser  of  God  before  the  brethren 
(Gen.  iii.  5),  poisons  their  minds  against  God,  traduces  and  misrepresents  Him.  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (Acts  ix.  18  ;  xvi.  14;  xxvi.  18  ;  Litke  xxiv.  45  ;  Eph. 
L  18),  the  enliplitening  of  the  mind,  the  shining  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ 
in  the  darkened  heart  (2  Cor.  iv.  4,  6^ — this  is  the  beginning  of  our  conversion. 
A  conversion  which  rests,  not  on  knowledge,  but  emotion,  cannot  be  real  and 
lasting. 

2.  A  change  of  affection.  Believing  Baal  to  be  God,  they  had  yielded  him  their 
homage,  their  service.  The  heart,  for  the  most  part  (Rom.  vii. ^assm),  goes  with 
the  understanding.  If  the  latter  be  firmly  persuaded,  the  former  is  enlisted.  "  As 
he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he"  (Prov.  xxiii.  7).  Those  who  regarded  Baal  as 
their  helper  and  benefactor  could  not  help  reverencing  and  loving  him  (ch.  xix.  18  ; 
of.  Job  xxxi.  27).  But  when  they  learnt  his  impotence  ;  when  they  saw  that  they 
had  been  deceived  (Acts  viiL  9)  ;  when  it  was  forced  upon  them  that  these  things 
were  dumb  idols,  lying  vanities,  and  that  the  Lord  alone  had  made  them,  sustiiiaed 
them,  blessed  them,  then  there  was  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  ;  their  heart  was 
turned  back  again  ;  their  affections  went  forth  to  Hun  whom  they  had  shghted 
and  WTOcged.  And  so  it  is  in  our  conversion.  It  is  not  a  purely  intellectual 
process ;  it  stirs  the  lowest  depths  of  the  heart.  When  a  man  reahzes  that  God 
IS  not  hate,  but  love  ;  that  he  is  a  Father,  not  a  hard  master  ;  that  the  devil  hat 
deceived  hirn  and  enslaved  him,  while  promising  him  liberty ;  that  the  world  has 
cheated  him,  and  its  pleasures  have  mocked  him,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this 
apocalypse  did  not  atfect  the  whole  man  ;  if  the  knowledge  did  not  lead  at  once  to 
loathing  and  love ;  loathing  for  the  enemy  who  has  played  us  so  false  and  slandered 
our  tn-acious  Father ;  love  for  Him  who  first  loved  us,  and  sealed  His  love  by  pain 
and  sacrifice.  And  with  the  new-born  love  there  will  be  compunction;  grief  that 
we  have  grieved  the  Eternal  Lo?e.  This  is  what  we  call  repentance.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  fieravoia. 

8.  A  change  of  conduct.  If  the  head  does  not  always  caiTy  the  heart  with  it, 
the  heart  always  controls  and  governs  the  man.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  oior 
naHire.  The  heart  is  the  helm  that  turns  the  ship  "whithersoever  the  governor 
Usteth  "  (James  iii.  4).  We  have  no  record,  indeed,  ol  any  pei-manent  change  in  the 
reUgiou^  life  of  Israel,  and  it  has  been  too  readily  assumed  that  ah  tlie  congregation 
that' witnessed  the  descent  of  the  fire,  and  confessed  their  behef  in  Jehovah, 
straightway  lapsed  into  paganism.  But  it  is  clear  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  tliere 
was  a  change  in  their  conduct.  The  readiness  with  which  they  slew  the  priests  of 
Baal  shows  it.  Indeed,  without  this  there  would  have  been  no  conversion  at  aU. 
For  that  word,  though  constantly  used  in  a  purely  conventional  and  non-natural 
Bense — to  express,  in  fact,  a  mystical  change  in  the  man,  a  peculiar  conscious  tran- 
pition  which  the  heart  is  suppo'sed  to  experience— really  describes  a  change  in  the 
Ufe  and  conduct  (Acts  xv.  8 ;  Luke  xxiL  32 ;  Matt,  xviii  3  ;  James  y.  19).  Th« 
secret  inner  change  the  Scripture  always  calls  "  repentance"  (Matt.  ix.  13;  Luk« 
XV,  7 ;  Acts  XX.  21  ;  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  Heb.  vi,  6,  &c.)  Conversion  is  the  outward  and 
risible  change  resuUing  from  the  former,  and  corresponding  with  it.  Hence 
St.  Peter's  words,  "Repeat  and  be  converted"  (Acts  iii.  19).  This  conversion 
of  Israel  was  not  an  emotion,  an  experience,  an  ecstasy,  but  a  change  from  Baal- 
worship  to  Jehovah-worshxp  ;  firom' impurity  and  devihy  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  1  Cor. 
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X.  20)  to  righteousness ;  it  was  a  tnming  "  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God"  (IThess.  19). 

II.   How  WAS   THIS   CONVERSION  BROUGHT   ABOUT  ? 

1.  By  the  ministry  of  a  propJiet.  The  appeal  of  Elijah  (ver.  21)  had  some 
influence ;  the  works  he  wrought — he  was  a  prophet  of  deed — had  much  more. 
He  was  God's  messenger  to  turn  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  jnst 
(Luke  i-  17).  We  are  reminded  here  of  the  place  which  the  ministry  of  the 
word  occupies  in  the  New  Dispensation.  "  How  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ? "  .*'  We  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities," 
&c.  (Acts  xiv.  15).  No  one  says  that  a  preacher  is  indispensable,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  is  God's  ordinary  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  men 
(1  Cor.  i.  18,  21). 

2.  By  the  chastening  of  God.  The  drought  and  the  famine  prepared  their 
stubborn  hearts  for  Elijah's  appeal,  and  disposed  them  to  decision.  At  another 
time  he  might  have  addressed  Israel  in  vain.  And  sorrow  and  pain,  privation 
and  bereavement  are  still  not  unfrec[uently  found  to  dispose  the  rebellious  mind 
to  hear  the  message  of  God.  "  Wlien  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness  "  (Isa.  xxvi.  9 ;  ef,  ver.  16). 

3.  By  the  terrors  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  "  still  small  voice  "  wins  most  for  God  ; 
but  the  wind  and  earthquake  and  fire  have  their  preparation  work  to  do.  The  law 
preceded  the  gospel,  and  eveu  the  gospel  has  its  stern  threatenings.  Apostolic 
preaching  did  not  overlook  the  terror  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  ▼.  11).  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  fear  played  some  part  in  the  conversion.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xx.  18),  so  at  this  solemn  vindication  of  the  law,  "  the 
people  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire  "  (Deut.  v.  5).  Why,  then,  should  we  call 
that  common  which  God  hath  cleansed  ?  Why  discard  an  instrument  which  God 
has  sanctioned  ? 

4.  By  a  supematu/ral  ioTcen.  For  the  fire  was  the  turning-point  in  this  conver- 
sion. It  was  at  the  awful  "  sign  from  heaven,"  this  evidence  of  a  Divine  Presence, 
that  the  great  cry  arose,  "  The  Lord,  He  is  the  God. "  The  bones  were  dry  until  the 
breath  came  into  them.  And  may  not  this  remind  us  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
element  in  our  conversion  too  ?  Man  cannot  change  himself.  Only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  which  descended  in^re  (Acts  ii.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  11),  can 
the  eyes  be  opened,  the  heart  softened,  repentance  wrought,  or  true  and  lasting 
conversion  to  God  be  accomplished.  This  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
His  to  convince  of  sin  (John  xvi.  8),  to  testify  of  Christ  (John  xv.  26),  to  renew  the 
heart  (Titus  iii.  5),  to  give  peace  and  joy  (Gal.  v.  22). 

6.  After  prayer  to  God.  Not  only  the  prayer  of  vers.  86,  87,  offered  before  the 
restored  altar  of  God  (ver.  30)  ;  Elijah  had  prayed  for  many  years.  The  discipline 
of  drought  was  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  Nor  can  we  think  that  he  was  alone  in 
his  petitions.  The  seven  thousand  would  assuredly  pray  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
country.  The  trimnph  of  Carmel  is  the  answer  to  those  cries  of  God's  elect  (Luke 
xviii.  7).  And  prayer  is  still  one  of  the  instruments  of  our  conversion.  It  is  signifi- 
cant how  prayer  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  example  of  Elias,  and  with 
conversion  in  James  v.  17 — 20.  Nor  is  the  mention  of  prayer  in  connection  with 
St.  Paul's  conversion  less  instructive  (Acts  ix.  11).  It  is  one  step  the  soul  takes 
towards  God ;  and  by  persevering  in  prayer  the  goal  is  reached,  for  "  Every  one 
that  asketh,  receiveth  "  (Matt,  vii  8).  Whosoever  shaU  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved  (Acts  ii.  21).  A  prayer  of  half  a  dozen  words  once  suf&ced  for 
justification  (Luke  xviii.  14). 

6.  It  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  decision.  "  How  long  halt  ye?"  &c.  He  will 
have  them  make  up  their  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  better  to  be  cold  than 
lukewarm  (Rev.  iii.  16).  We  cannot  serve  two  masters.  How  many  conversions 
are  deferred  because  men  will  not  look  facts  in  the  face  t  That  is  all  the  preacher 
asks  of  them.  "  If  there  is  a  God,  then  serve  Him.  If  there  is  a  judgment,  then 
prepare  for  it."  Decision  of  character  is  necessary  to  the  great  change.  When  the 
prodigal  says,  "  I  will  arise,"  the  first  step  has  been  taken.  And  "  ii  is  only  th« 
fixst  step  that  costs." 
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III.  "What  were  its  results?  It  is  well  to  ask  tHs  question,  for  some  forget 
that  conversion  is  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning.  It  is  the  entrance  on  the  hfe  of 
reconcihation  and  obedience  ;  it  is  the  door  to  sauotification  and  perfection.  This 
conversion  was  (1)  evidenced  by — 

1.  Obedience.  The  law  enjoined  that  the  false  prophet  should  be  put  to  death 
(Deut.  xii.  1 — 11).  The  sin  of  seducing  the  Lord's  people  was  so  heinous  that  it 
merited  a  capital  punishment.  It  has  been  objected  against  Elijah  that,  in  the 
massacre  of  these  400  men,  he  displayed  a  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit.  But 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  he,  the  restorer  of  the  law,  had  ignored  one  of  its 
provisions.  We  should  have  suspected  this  conversion  had  the  false  prophets  been 
spared.  "  This  sacrifice  was  no  less  pleasing  to  God  than  that  other."  For  the  time 
convert  sets  himself  to  do  God's  will.  Whatever  grace  and  favour  God  may  have 
showed  him  cannot  release  him  from  the  discharge  of  duty.  He  must  stiU  "  keep 
the  commandments  "  if  he  would  enter  into  Life  (Matt  xix.  17).  Obedience  is  the 
touchstone  of  conversion  (Luke  vi.  46  ;  John  xiv.  21). 

8.  Watchfulness.  No  doubt  one  reason  why  the  false  prophets  were  put  out  of 
the  way  was  that  they  might  no  longer  be  able  to  tempt  God's  people.  The  convert 
will  be  careful  to  avoid  aU  occasions  of  sin ;  he  will  cut  off  the  right  hand  that 
causes  him  to  offend.  He  will  keep  himself  that  the  wicked  one  touch  him  not 
(1  John  V.  18).  If  strong  drink  has  been  his  snare,  he  wiU  abstain;  whatever  his 
besetting  sin,  he  will  put  it  away.    But  (2)  it  was  followed  by — 

8.  Blessing.  After  the  conversion  came  the  rain,  and  a  renewal  of  prosperity 
and  plenty  (James  v.  18).  Not  until  the  people  had  turned  to  Him  with  all  their 
hearts,  could  He  "  be  jealous  for  his  land,  and  pity  his  people  "  (Joel  iL  12,  18). 
The  drought,  the  punishment  of  apostasy,  was  removed  on  their  repentance.  Once 
more  the  tlm-sty  land  drank  in  the  grateful  showers  ;  once  more  a  plentiful  rain 
refreshed  God's  inheritance,  and  the  laud  brought  forth  its  increase  (James  v,  18) — 
a  pictiure  this  of  the  blessings  which  attend  the  reconciled  soul.  "  Rivers  of  hving 
waters."  "  The  water  of  life  freely."  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  **  The  peaoeahl« 
h-uits  of  righteousness." 

Vers.  Al—i5.— Effectual  Fervent  Prayer.  It  is  pre-eminently  in  the  matter  of 
prayer  that  Elijah  is  proposed  to  us  as  an  example  in  the  New  Testament.  From 
the  long  list  of  Hebrew  saints  and  worthies  he  has  been  selected  by  St.  James  (y. 
17,  18)  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  proposition  that  "  the  prayer  of  a  rigliteous  man 
avaUeth  much  in  its  working  "  (ver.  16,  Revised  Version).  His  prayers  for  drought 
are  not  mentioned  by  our  historian,  but  his  prayer  for  rain  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  account  of  vers.  42 — 45.  Let  us  notice  its  more 
prominent  features. 

1.  It  was  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man.  The  prayers  of  unrighteous  men  are 
sometimes  heard  (Luke  xviii  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19),  but  only  their  prayers  for 
grace  and  pardon.  The  intercessions  of  the  wicked  for  others  are  of  no  avail,  any 
more  than  the  prayers  of  the  impenitent  for  themselves.  '*  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my 
heart,  the  Lord  wiU  not  hear  me"  (Psa.  Ixvi.  18).  Common  sense  teaches  that  God  is 
not  likely  to  grant  the  requests  of  impenitent  rebels.  "  To  the  wicked  God  saith, 
What  hast  thou  to  do  "  with  intercession  ?  "  Get  tliee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father," 
&c.  (2  Kings  iiL  13).  "Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen  "  (Judg.  x. 
14).     But  "  he  -mil  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  "  (Psa.  cxlv.  19). 

2.  It  was  the  prayer  of  a  man  of  like  passions  with  iLs.  We  are  not  to  think  that 
Elias  stood  on  a  pedestal  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  kind.  He  is  not  pictured  to  us, 
as  are  the  heroes  of  so  many  biographies,  as  perfect.  We  are  not  sure  that  that 
great  "  day  of  Carmel "  passed  without  sin.  We  are  quite  sure  tliat  he  betrayed 
fear  and  unbehef  in  his  flight,  impatience  and  discontent  in  the  desert.  Yet  his 
prayers  availed  much.  Let  us,  therefore,  though  compassed  about  with  infirmity, 
and  stained  with  many  sins  of  ignorance  and  imperfection,  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

8.  It  was  fervent.  *•  He  prayed  with  prayer"  {^poaevx^  irpomiviart),  says  St  Jamee. 
His  attitude  reveals  its  fervency — it 'was  that  of  complete  self-abstraction,  of  intense 
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inward  entreaty.  We  must  seek  "witli  all  the  heart"  (Psa.  cxix.  2;  Jer.  xxiv.  T), 
Seeking  early  (Prov.  i.  28 ;  viii.  17 1  Psa.  Ixiii.  1 ;  Ixxviii.  34 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  9)  does  not 
mean  seeking  in  youth,  but  seeking  eagerly,  intently.  Compare  the  expression, 
•'rising  up  early,"  &c.  (Jer.  vii.  13  ;  xxv.  3,  4;  xxvi.  6  ;  xxxv.  16,  &o.)  Some  one 
has  said  that  there  are  not  many  persons  who  really  and  truly  pray  half  a  dozen 
times  in  their  lives.  We  offer  up  formal  or  lukewarm  petitions,  and  then  marvel 
that  we  receive  no  answers.  Prayer  must  be  iKrevrtQ  (Luke  xxii.  44).  It  is  not  that 
God  is  hard  to  persuade  ;  it  is  that  He  will  have  us  mean  what  we  say.  There  is 
no  difficulty  with  Him.     We  are  straitened  in  ourselves. 

4.  It  was  persevering.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the  laconic  "nothing"  (Heb. 
not  aught)  of  his  sei-vant.  "Go  again  seven  times."  It  is  not  enough  to  pray;  we 
must  "pray  and  not  faint"  (Luke  xviii.  1;  Eph.  vi,  18;  Col.  iv.  2).  We  must 
"  diligently  seek  him"  (Heb.  xi.  6).  St.  Paul  besought  the  Lord  thrice  (2  Cor.  xii. 
8),  after  the  example,  it  is  probable,  of  our  Blessed  Lord  (Matt.  xxvi.  44).  Compare 
the  example  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  23  pqq.)     Daniel  prayed  three  times  a  day 

(Dan.  vi.  10).  The  "  seven  times  "  of  Elijah  means  that  he  will  pray  until  the 
covenant  God  hears  his  petitions  (cf.  Levit.  iv.  6,  17;  viii.  11;  xiv.  16). 

5.  It  was  touching  God's  Tiingdom.  This  is  the  proper  subject  for  our  prayers 
(Matt.  vi.  33).  We  may  have  doubts  whether  some  of  the  blessings  we  would  fain 
crave  are  good  for  us,  but  we  always  ask  "  according  to  his  will"  when  we  pray, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come."  Our  prayers  for  rain  or  fine  weather  are  often  selfish. 
Elijah  only  desired  the  drought,  only  supplicated  for  rain,  as  a  means  of  influencing 
Israel  and  advancing  God's  work.  It  is  partly  the  selfishness  of  our  prayers  which  has 
led  men  to  question  the  efficacy  of  aU  prayer.  If  men  want  to  have  their  own  way 
with  the  elements,  or  to  make  God's  power  further  their  private  ends,  is  it  strange 
if  He  declines  to  hear  them  ?  If  we  are  to  *'  obtain  our  petitions,"  we  must  "  ask 
those  things  that  please  him." 

6.  It  was  believing.  He  never  doubts  the  promise  of  ch.  xviii.  1.  He  has  already 
announced  the  rain  to  Ahab,  before  he  prays  for  it.  Similarly  our  Lord  gave 
thanks  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus :  "  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  "  (John  xi. 
41),  just  as  if  the  dead  man  had  already  come  to  Ufe  again.  We  must  ask  in  faith 
(James  i.  6,  7 ;  Matt.  xxi.  21,  22  ;  Mark  ix.  23).  No  wonder  if  God  does  not  hear 
the  petitions  of  the  man  who  doubts  whether  God  is,  or  is  the  rewarder  of  those 
who  seek  Him.  Before  we  pray  we  should  at  least  be  clear  that  there  is  One  who 
hears  and  can  help  us.    Unbelief  makes  God  a  har. 

7.  It  was  hunihle.  "Cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth."  What  self-abasement 
before  God  I  And  he  was  heard  in  that  he  feared  (Heb.  v.  7).  God  has  respect  unto 
the  lowly,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  (James  iv.  6 ;  1  Peter  v .  6  ;  Psa.  ix.  12 ; 
X.  17). 

8.  It  was  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Jude  20).  This  prayer  was  first  inspired.  Elijah 
would  never  presume  to  ask  either  for  drought  or  rain,  unless  the  prayer  had  been 
put  into  his  heart.  As  he  mused  in  the  wilds  of  Gilead  over  the  apostasy  of  Israel, 
and  vexed  his  righteous  soul  with  the  news  of  the  Baal-worship,  he  felt  constrained 
to  cry  to  God,  as  we  find  His  saints  constantly  doing,  to  awake,  to  make  bare  His 
arm,  to  vindicate  His  outraged  honour.  And  what  could  he  pray  for,  except  that 
God  would  enforce  the  penalties  He  had  Himself  denounced  ?  His  prayer  for  drought 
is  the  outcome  of  his  zeal  for  God's  law,  with  which  God  had  Himself  inspired  him. 
And  we,  too,  are  promised  supernatural  help  and  guidance  in  our  prayers  (Horn.  viii. 
26,27;  Jude20). 

9.  It  availed  much.  It  opened  the  windows  of  heaven.  "  There  was  a  great 
rain  "  It  gave  life  to  those  who  were  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death.  "  The  earth 
brought  forth  her  fruit."  The  desolate  land  became  as  Eden.  Man  and  beast 
drank  and  hved. 

10.  It  availed  immediately.  Wliile  he  was  yet  speaking,  God  heard  (Isa.  Ixv. 
24).  If  that  word  is  ever  true,  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,  it  was  true  of  this  occasion. 
Indeed,  the  answer  almost  anticipated  the  prayer  (oh.  xviii.  1,  41).  God  is  more: 
ready  to  give  than  we  to  pray. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

y«n.  1 — 6. — The  Cry  for  Life.  For  three  years  and  six  months  the  heavens 
were  as  brass.  Throughout  the  summers  the  sun  glared  and  flamed  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  the  temperature,  even  at  night,  never  sank  to  the  dew-point. 
Throughout  the  winters,  if  the  temperature  reached  that  point,  the  elements 
were  so  boisterous  that  no  dew  could  settle  upon  the  herbage,  and  the  winds 
carried  the  aqueous  vapour  away  to  other  lands.  In  the  absence  of  dew  and 
rain,  vegetation,  excepting  only  that  near  rivers  or  fringing  streams  fed  from 
the  deepest  springs,  was  scorched  and  blasted.  The  mortality,  therefore,  amongst 
animals  was  frightful,  and  men  suffered  incredible  things.  The  agony  of  distress 
had  now  risen  to  suob  a  pitch  that  throughout  the  land  there  was  one  earnest, 
plaintive  cry  for  hfe. 

I.  Some  cried  for  lifb  to  naturb.  1.  Such  was  the  case  with  Ahab.  (1)  He 
had  worshipped  Baal,  the  fire  of  nature.  But  Baal  was  now  punishing  his  votaries. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  "  god  of  this  world  "  repays  his  dupes.  (2)  Ytt 
did  not  Ahab  repent  of  his  foUy.  For,  instead  of  seeking  the  living  God.  who  v.a'- 
proving  Himself  the  superior  of  Baal,  he  divides  the  land  between  liiruself  and  th 
governor  of  his  house,  to  search  for  herbage.  (3)  Note  also  the  heartlessness  of  th> 
idolater.  He  is  more  concerned  for  his  stud  than  for  his  people.  "  Peradventuro 
we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horset  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  not  all  tlK 
beasts.'  2.  He  was  a  specimen  of  a  class  (1)  His  queen  was  of  the  same  way  o' 
thinking.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  worship  Baal.  She  had  a  mascuhne  temper 
and  swayed  the  mind  of  her  husband.  (2)  The  courtiers  and  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  who  thought  more  of  court  fashion  than  of  the  holy  service  of  Jehoval., 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

II.  Others  cried  for  loti  to  God.  1.  Of  this  number  was  Elijah.  (1)  Hi 
recognized  God  as  above  nature,  when  he  announced  that  there  would  be  a  depar- 
ture from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  the  withholding  of  dew  and  rain  for  sue 
cessive  years.  Still  he  recognizes  this  when  he  shows  himself  to  Ahab,  believhiL 
that  God  would  now  give  rain  (ch.  ivii  1 ;  win.  1,  2).  (2)  He  recognized  God  a;- 
above  nature  before  these  assurances,  for  he  received  them  in  answer  to  faithfu 
prayer  (see  James  v.  17,  18).  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history,  but  impUed  ii. 
his  character  as  a  man  of  God.  Note  :  A  man  of  God  is  a  man  of  prayer.  2.  Obadiah 
also  was  of  this  num.ber.  (1)  He  "feared  the  Lord  greatly."  This  arose  from  the 
strength  of  his  faith.  We  cannot  fear  that  in  which  we  do  not  believe.  (2)  HiN 
faith  was  fruitful  in  good  works.  He  screened  one  hundred  of  tlie  Lord's  prophets 
from  the  violence  of  Jezebel,  and  sustained  them.  "Bread  and  water,"  like  "  daily 
bread  "  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  an  expression  for  things  needful  for  the  body.  And 
in  thus  shelteruig  and  nourishing  the  servants  of  God,  Obadiah  hazarded  not  only 
the  loss  of  his  situation,  but  also  of  his  head.  (3)  One  who  feared  the  Lord  greatly 
after  this  fashion  would  pray  to  Him.  Piety  would  move  him  to  it.  Patriotism 
also  would  move  him  at  this  juncture.  8.  There  were  many  more  who  cried  to 
God.  (1)  There  were  the  "  prophets  of  the  Lord "  preserved  by  Obadiah,  and 
doubtless  others  also  who  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Jezebel.  These  would  cry  to 
God  for  life.  (2)  And  if  there  were  so  many  prophets,  or  eons  of  the  prophets, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of  devout  persons  in  Israel  notwithstanding 
tlie  abounding  apostasy  (see  ch.  xix.  18).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  goodness  when 
.men  little  expect  to  find  it. 

God  is  the  source  of  hfe,  not  only  to  the  body,  but  also  to  the  souL  Let  n*  seek  tn 
Him  for  hie.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7 — 16. — The  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Obadiah's 
name ;  and  so  truly  descriptive  of  his  character  is  it  that  we  may  take  bim  m  a 
typical  servant  of  God. 

I.  He  fkared  ths  Lord  from  his  youth.  1.  Piety  is  not  natural.  (1)  On  the 
eontrary,  we  inherit  a  depraved  heart  (Gen.  v.  8;    Psa.  h.  5;    Bom.  y.  12;  £ph. 
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ii.  8).  (2)  And  this  depravity  is  complete  (Gen.  vi.  5 ;  Isa.  i.  6,  6;  Eom.  ui.  9 — 19). 
(3)  Life  is  only  tolerable  through  the  melioratiug  iufluences  of  the  "  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God."  To  these  must  be  attributed  whatever  seenis  good  in  unconverted 
men  (Eom.  i.  28—32).  2.  Grace  ia  free.  (1)  All  are  directly  the  subjects  of  ita 
Ulumiuations,  restraints,  and  encouragements  (John  i.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  7).  (2)  Some 
are  indirectly  specially  favoured.  Being  surrounded  by  Christian  influences. 
Being  children  of  godly  parents.  (8)  These  opportunities,  if  duly  improved,  will 
infallibly  lead  to  salvation  (Titus  ii.  11 — 14).  3.  Those  wlw  fear  God  from  their 
youth  have  great  advantages.  (1)  They  have  not  given  evil  habits  time  to  consoli- 
date into  rigidity.  Time  ia  necessary  to  this,  for  habits  are  strengthened  by 
repetition.  The  hard  crystalhzation  of  bad  habits  renders  the  .conversion  of  old 
sinners  very  diiBciilt.  Therefore,  how  few  are  such  conversions,  comparatively  ! 
(2)  They  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of  founding  a  strong  character  of  goidness. 
When  the  habit  of  resisting  temptation  is  formed,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
natural  and  easy  to  resist.  Hence,  like  Obadiah,  who  "  feai"ed  the  Lord  from  his 
youth,"  they  will  come  to  fear  Him  "  greatly." 

II.  He  feared  the  Lord  geeatly.  See  the  manifestation  of  this  in  his — 1. 
Respect  for  the  ambassador  of  God.  (1)  He  "knew  Elijah."  Probably  he  had 
been  present  when  the  prophet  warned  the  king  that  his  fire-god  would  be  made 
to  punish  his  votaries  in  the  absence  of  dew  and  rain  (ch.  xvii.  1).  The  godly, 
having  sympathy  with  the  ministers  of  God,  are  quick  to  recognize  them.  (2)  He 
"  fell  on  his  face  before  him."  This  was  the  form  of  a  most  respectful  salutation. 
He  honoui-ed  in  him  that  God  whose  ambassador  he  was.  Obadiah  feared  the 
Lord  too  greatly  to  give  to  any  creature  the  homage  due  to  God  alone.  (3)  He 
addressed  him  reverently,  '*  My  lord  Elijah."  And  he  spoke  of  himself  as  "  thy 
servant."  This  was  proper  on  his  part ;  but  we  note  how  Elijah  ti-ansferred  the 
style  to  Ahab — "  Go  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  EHjah  is  here."  2.  Kindness  to  the 
servants  of  God.  (1)  Through  tlie  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  priests  and  Levites  went 
into  Judah  (see  2  Chron.  xi.  13,  14).  To  supply  their  lack  in  Ephraun,  prophets' 
eoUeges  were  established.  The  students  in  these  colleges  were  called  '•  sons  of  the 
prophets"  (see  2  Kings  ii  8,  6,  7).  (2)  These,  together  with  their  masters,  or 
"  fathers,"  were  probably  the  objects  of  Jezebel's  resentment  when  Ehjah  could 
not  be  found.  They  are  called  "  prophets  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  13  ;  compare  ch. 
xxii.  35,  38,  41).  (3)  At  the  time  of  that  persecution  Obadiah  sheltered  and  fed 
one  hundred  of  these.  This  he  did  at  the  hazard  of  his  hfe.  Because  he  feared 
the  Lord  gi-eatly,  he  feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king  (compare  Heb.  xi.  23,  27). 
8.  Faith  in  the  power  of  God.  (1)  He  beheved  that  Jehovah  might  raise  a  wind 
that  could  carry  Elijah  away  from  the  power  of  Ahab.  He  doubtless  knew  that 
Enoch  had  been  translated  into  the  heavens,  and  may  have  known  of  examples  of 
translations  from  one  locaKty  to  another,  not  recorded  in  the  earher  Scriptures 
(compare  2  Kings  ii.  11 — 16  ;  Ezek.  iii.  14 ;  Acts  viii.  39).  (2)  A  being  who  could 
do  such  wonders,  and  whose  power  was  now  terribly  manifest  in  the  di'ouirht,  was 
greatly  to  be  feai-ed  (see  Matt.  x.  28;  Luke  xii.  5).  (3)  But  while  God  is  of  aU 
enemies  the  most  formidable.  He  is  an  Almighty  Friend. 

III.  He  faithfully  served  his  king.  1.  God-fearing  men  maTce  good  citizens. 
(1)  "Wicked  as  Ahab  was,  he  preferred  Obadiah  to  the  corn-tiers  of  Jezebel  in  the 
high  office  of  chamberlain.  (2)  This  is  not  asohtary  case.  Joseph  over  the  house 
of  Pharaoh.  Daniel  m  the  house  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  Christians  were  in  the 
household  even  of  Nero.  (3)  The  qualities  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord — truth, 
honour,  diligence — are  those  sought  after  for  places  of  trust.  "  Godliness  is  profit- 
able unto  all  things  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  14).  2.  God  preserves  them  in  their 
faithfulness.  (1)  Service  in  a  licentious  court  Obadiah  would  not  have  chosen. 
But  he  is  in  it  and  maintains  his  integrity.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  need  not  go 
out  of  the  world.  (2)  They  have  a  testimony  for  God.  (3)  They  have  opportunities 
of  serving  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  not  murmur  at  our  providential  lot.  God  can  change  it  if  He  see  fit. 
If  He  does  not  change  it,  then  He  has  a  purpose  in  it  which  we  should  endeavour 
tofulfil.— J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  17,  18. — The  Trouhler.  Elijah,  •who  dnring  the  teirihle  dronglit  was  con- 
eealed,  now,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  came  forth  to  show  himself  to  Abab,  as  God 
was  about  to  give  rain.  What  a  meeting  I  One  of  the  worst  of  kings  with  one 
of  the  noblest  of  prophets.  "What  confiontings  will  there  be  in  the  great  day  of 
juflgment !  Here  each  charges  the  other  with  being  the  troubler  of  Israel. 
Observe,  then — 

I.  That  the  wicked  seek  to  malign  the  good.  1.  Ahab  accused  Elijah.  (1) 
He  assumed  that  aU  the  horrors  of  the  famine  were  the  work  of  the  prophet,  and 
therefore  soucht  to  slay  him.  How  many  precious  lives,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  tlie  theories  of  tyrants.  (2)  This  persecutor  was  terribly  in  earnest. 
He  sought  the  prophet  in  IsraeL  Then  in  neighbouring  kingdoms.  He  even  took 
an  oath  of  the  kingdoms  that  they  did  not  shelter  hini.  It  were  well  for  the  world 
if  men  were  as  earnest  in  good  as  they  are  in  evil.  (3)  But  God  can  hide  Hisr 
servants  fi-om  the  fury  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  sohturles  of  Cherith.  In  the 
stir  of  Zarephath.  (4)  Now  Aliab  accuses  the  prophet  to  his  face.  But  see  how 
his  courage  cools  in  the  presence  of  the  man  of  God.  He  fiames  his  accusation 
mildly  in  the  form  of  a  question,  "Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Isra,el?"  Conscience 
makes  tyrants  tremble.  2.  He  found  a  pretext.  (1)  Theorists  can  easily  find  pre- 
texts for  tyranny.  Ahab  seized  upon  Elijah's  words  (ch.  xvii.  1),  and  drew  his 
own  inference.  (2)  As  these  words  were  verified  to  the  letter,  the  tyrant  saw,  or 
affected  to  see,  lais  theory  confirmed.  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  very  common. 
(3)  "SMiy  did  he  not  accuse  God?  Elijah  acted  as  the  sei-vant  of  God.  He  feared 
to  do  this  in  form,  though  he  did  it  in  fact  fsee  Prov,  xiv.  81 ;  Matt.  x.  40—42  ; 
XXV.  40,  &c. ;  Acts  v.  39  ;  ix.  1—15  ;  Heb.  \d.  10).  3.  He  had  a  motive.  (1)  Why 
did  not  Ahab  accuse  himself?  His  conscience  no  doubt  did  tliis  for  him.  (2)  But 
he  could  not  afford  publicly  to  bear  the  odium  of  having  brought  the  miseries  of 
the  famine  upon  his  people.  (3)  Therefore  he  shifts  the  responsibility  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  prophet  Eow  essentially  does  the  spirit  of  the  he  enter  into 
all  sin  I 

II.  Truth  comes  home  w  bub  time.  1.  Ooodnesa  will  be  vindicated.  (1)  It 
may  suffer  long  under  the  reproaches  of  liars.  This  is  permitted  because  God  is 
longsuffei-ing.  He  makes  the  trial  a  blessing  to  *'  those  who  are  exercised  thereby." 
(2)  But  God  is  jealous  for  His  servants.  Therefore  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
is  but  for  a  season.  If  the  vindication  takes  not  place  in  this  world  it  certainly 
will  in  the  next.  (3)  Elijah  had  his  opportunity.  He  repudiated  the  imputation  of 
Ahab.  Good  men  are  true  patriots.  The  trial  on  Carmel  settled  the  question.  2. 
Sin  will  be  shamed.  (1)  Let  it  only  be  brought  home,  and  it  will  cover  the  sinner 
with  confusion.  (2)  '•  Thou  and  thy  fathei-'s  house  "  have  troubled  Israel  "  in  tliat 
ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  Complicity  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  is  specified  here.  This  sin  was  a  breach  of  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments qf  the  decalogue.  It  was  also  a  forsaking  of  the  Levitical  law,  which 
prescribed  ceremonies  that  were  but  parodied  in  Ephraim.  This  offence  was  carried 
to  its  height  in  the  statutes  of  tlie  house  of  Ahab  which  were  those  of  Omri  (see 
Micah  ^^.  16).  (3)  "  And  thou  hast  followed  Baahm."  This  was  a  sin  introduced 
by  Ahab  himself,  no  doubt  prompted  by  JezebeL  The  way  of  error  is  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Sin  is  the  tronbler  of  humanity.  It  invaded  the  tranquillity  of  Eden  and  broke 
it  up.  It  brought  down  judgments  of  God  upon  iudividna's  and  communities. 
Upon  Cain.  Upon  the  antediluvians.  Upon  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Upon  IsraeL 
It  has  provoked  wars,  in  whose  wake  came  pestilences  and  famines.  It  troubles 
the  abyss  of  hell. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  19 — 21.—CJirist  or  Belial  f  Here  is  a  curious  phenomenon.  A  monarch, 
who  had  searched  all  kingdoms  for  a  prophet  that  he  might  reek  anger  upon 
his  life,  now  sought  out  and  confronted  by  that  prophet,  and  submitting  to  his 
orders  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  nation  I  How  God  can  turn  about  the  hearts  oJ 
princes  I  ConspicuouB  in  this  vast  concourse  are  the  idolatrous  priests  with  guaah- 
ing  teeth.     Ehjah  stands  alone  undaunted,  a  witness  for  Jehovah,  and,  appealing 
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to  the  multitude,  he  accuses  them  of  unworthy  hesitation  between  irreconcilable 
services. 

I.  Why  hesitate  in  SEEEiNa  happiness  ?  1.  No  joys  can  eompa/re  with  the 
heavenly.  (1)  There  are,  indeed,  sad  professors  of  the  true  religion,  (a)  Some  are 
constitutionally  melancholy.  This  is  a  disease  which  certainly  is  not  aggravated 
by  the  sense  of  the  favour  of  God.  (6)  Some  have  false  views  of  religion.  They 
caricature  it  into  a  sepulchral  thing.  They  do  it  injustice,  (c)  But  the  case  most 
common  is  that  sad  professors  do  not  experience  what  they  profess.  They  halt 
between  Jehovah  and  Baal — between  Christ  and  Belial.  In  fashion.  In  Mend- 
sbips.  In  pursuits.  So  conscience  stings  them  sore.  (2)  When  rehgion  is  true 
there  is  the  best  reason  for  joy.  (a)  It  brings  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of 
sio.  (6)  Deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  (c)  Adoption  into  the  family  of 
God.  {d)  Heirship  to  everlasting  hfe.  The  true  heir  has  the  title-deeds  of  his  in- 
heritance in  his  heart  (Eph.  i.  13,  14 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4,  6).  Thus  does  he  antedate 
the  very  bliss  of  heaven  (Luke  xvii  21 ;  Eph.  L  8).  2.  If  ainnera  be  not  sad, 
the  more  shame.  (1)  For  sin  degrades  the  man  below  the  brute.  As  far  below 
as  the  powers  of  a  man  are  superior.  The  degradation  of  a  devil  would  be  im- 
possible to  a  brute.  If  a  man  can  be  transformed  into  a  compound  of  swine  and 
devil  and  not  be  sad,  this  is  the  cHmax  of  depravity.  (2)  Sin  is  perfidy  to  infinite 
love.  Such  ingratitude  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  absence  of  sadness  upon 
the  ground  of  the  most  shameful  perversity.  (3)  The  sinner  is  befooled  by 
Satan.  In  his  reflective  moods  he  must  loathe  himself;  but  Satan  whirls  hirg 
away  from  his  reflections  into  some  mad  dance,  and  drowns  the  voice  of  his  con- 
science in  some  boisterous  laugh.  So  the  fool  stiU  befooled  exults  in  his  foUy. 
0  shame  t 

n.  Wht  hesitate  in  SEEKiNa  SALVATION?  1.  Lifcia  the  determining  period. 
(1)  It  is  the  seed-time  for  the  reaping  in  eternity.  The  yield  then  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  sowing  now.  In  quahty:  "After  its  kind."  Also  in  quantity.  (2) 
Therefore  the  young  have  a  splendid  opportunity.  They  have  time  in  their 
favoxir.      *'  How    long    shall    ye  ?  *'      2.    Procrastinatiort  is  precarious   work. 

(1)  "  How  long  (nD3)  hop  ye?" — this  word  denotes  the  passing  over  from  one 
place  to  another — *'  between  two  opinions."  It  is  used  scornfully  of  the  awkward 
leaping  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  in  ver.  26.  As  the  squirrel  hopping  from  branch 
to  branch  may  miss  its  footing  and  fall,  so  may  the  halting  sinner  hop  into  ruin. 

(2)  Consider  the  uncertainty  of  life.  Read  the  gravestones.  How  enormous  is 
the  mortality  amongst  the  young  f  Unroof  hell  1  (3)  Consider  the  solemnities 
of  eternity.  The  freshness  and  vividness  of  memory  in  the  disembodied  state. 
What  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  judgment  I 

III.  Fob  INDECISION  there  is  no  defence.  "  The  people  answered  him  not  a 
word."  But  there  are  motives  to  evil  when  there  are  no  good  reasons.  Such  are — 
1.  Conjugal  influence.  (1)  Ahab's  heart  was  estranged  from  God  by  the  influence 
of  Jezebel.  His  predecessors  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Notably  so  Solomon. 
(2)  Beware  of  contracting  ungodly  matrimonial  aUiances.  Remember  the  famine 
in  SamarifL  The  same  God  stiU  "  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men."  2.  The  smile 
of  favour.  (1)  Idolatry  was  favoured  at  court.  The  priests  of  Ashere  feasted  "  at 
Jezebel's  table."  Mean-spirited  Israelites  sought  court  favour  at  the  expense  of 
the  favour  of  God.  (3)  True  worshippers  were  persecuted.  Elijah  had  to  hide 
himself  at  Cherith  and  Zarephath.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  had  to  hide  in  the 
eaves  of  Obadiah.  To  keep  a  whole  skin  many  hesitated.  Will  you  encounter  the 
frown  of  God  to  escape  the  sneer  of  an  old  companion  ?  8.  The  force  of  example. 
(1)  Elijah  stood  alone  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.  He  had  with  him  a  handful  of 
laymen.  Obadiah  was  conspicuous  amongst  them.  If  the  prophets  fed  by 
Obadiah  had  issued  from  their  caves,  they  did  not  stand  forth  on  Carmel  in  their 
official  character.  (2)  The  pronounced  idolaters  were  a  larger  company.  There 
were  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred,  and  the  prophets  of  Ashere  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  a  proportionate  following.  (3)  Still  "  the  people  "  were  vacillators. 
These  were  the  majority.  The  power  and  influence  of  numbers  were  with  the 
moderate  people  who  would  fain  keep  good  terms  with  God  and  the  devil.    The 
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iialters  are  still  the  majority.  How  few  amongst  the  multitude  of  the  wicked 
have  reso'.ved  in  heart  and  soul  that  they  will  go  to  the  devil !  It  is  time  you  made 
ap  your  m^ind  one  way  or  the  other.     How  long  halt  ye  ? — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  22 — 24. —  TJie  Test  of  Fire,  Elijah  had  appealed  to  the  people  on  their 
inconsistency  in  hesitating  between  services  so  widely  different  and  so  utterly 
irreconcilable  as  those  of  Jehovah  and  Baal  He  got  no  response.  "  The  people 
answered  him  not  a  word."  Then  he  proposed  the  test  of  fire  to  determine  which 
was  woilhy.  The  conclusiveness  of  sucli  an  appeal  could  not  be  challenged;  so 
the  people  with  one  voice  answered,  "  It  is  well  spoken." 

I.  The  test  was  unexceptionable.     1.   For  Baal  was  the  fire-god.    (1)  Hia 

name  designates  him  as  the  lord  or  ruler.  It  comes  from  the  verb  (?'J2)  to  own 
or  possess,  to  be  master  of.  But  the  sun,  from  its  splendour  and  central  position, 
accounted  the  visible  lord  in  the  material  heavens,  was  their  Baal.  Sanchoniathon 
says  the  Phoenicians  thought  the  sun  to  be  the  only  lord  of  heaven,  calling  him 
Beelsamen,  which  in  their  language  is  lord  of  heaven.  In  "  Beelsamen  "  we  at 
once  recognize  the  Hebrew  W^D'^  bv2.     (2)  Baal  was  the  fire  or  body  of  the  sun, 

rather  than  its  light.  So  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  6  we  find  Baal  (bv2)  distinguished  from 
(B'.Dt^')  the  solar  light.  (See  Parkhurst  under  CCB'.)  Parkhurst  points  out  that 
the  Runio  or  Islandic  Baal  signifies  fire,  the  Saxon  Bael,  and  Bael-fye,  a  burning 
pile,  a  pyre,  a  bonfire.  Probably  our  bonfire  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Bael-fyr. 
(3)  The  image  of  this  idol  was  a  bull.  This  animal  was  by  the  ancients  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  fire.  The  similitude  seems  to  have  been  in  its  red  colour,  in  the 
culled  hair  upon  its  forehead  giving  the  idea  of  flame,  in  the  horns  budding  from 
its  head  suggesting  the  darting  of  rays  of  hght  from  the  sun.  In  Tobit  (L  6)  we 
read  of  "  the  heifer  called  BaaL"  We  have  the  name  of  this  god  still  preserved  in 
our  English  buil.  2.  The  controversy  was  whether  Baal  was  independent  of 
Jehovah.  (1)  His  worshippers  claimed  this  for  him.  (2)  Elijah  maintained  the 
opposite.  And  with  cogent  reason,  for  during  three  years  and  six  months  Jehovah 
made  Baal  punish  his  votaries.  (3)  Now  the  prophet  proposes  the  further  test  of 
a  sudden  miiacle.  If  Baal  be  god,  if  he  be  independent  of  Jehovah,  let  him  come 
down  and  consume  the  sacrifice  offered  to  him.  If  he  cannot,  then  why  should  he 
be  worshipped?  If  Jeliovah  can  send  fire  on  his  sacrifice,  then  is  He  manifestly 
Lord  of  Baal,  and  should  be  so  acknowledged.  (4)  That  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  God  which  such  a  miracle  demands,  implies — (a)  Recognition  of  His  ahnighty 
providence  and  lordship  over  the  material  and  moral  universe.  (6)  The  engage- 
ment of  all  our  powers  in  His  worship  and  service. 

II.  So  WAS  THE  MANNEE  OF  THE  TEST.     1.  The  prophets  of  Bool  hodprecedcTU^. 

(1)  Not  because  Baal  was  entitled  to  it,  for  that  would  be  a  concession  of  the 
argument,  but -because  they  were  many.  EUjah  stood  alone  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  while  the  idolatrous  prophets  were  850  men.  (2)  They  were  to  provide  the 
saciifices.  They  were  wealthy.  Elijah  was  poor.  They  could  not  object  to  the 
test  when  the  sacrifices  were  of  their  own  selection.  2.  The  experiment  was  to  be 
fair.  (1)  Not  only  might  the  priests  of  Baal  choose  their  bullock,  cut  it  in  pieces 
after  their  approved  method,  lay  it  on  the  wood  of  the  altar  ;  but  they  must  "  put 
no  fire  under."  Else  where  would  be  the  proof  of  the  ability  of  Baal?  Under 
eome  heathen  altars  holes  were  dug  in  which  fire  was  concealed,  which  communi- 
cating with  the  altar  set  the  wood  on  fire  to  make  the  simple  people  believe  that  the 
sacrifice    was    consumed   by  miraculous  fire.     This    Ehjab    would    not  permit. 

(2)  Ordinarily  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Baal  were  offered  in  fire  ;  and  sometimes 
human  sacrifices  were  so  offered.  "  They  built  the  high  places  of  Baal  to  burn 
their  eons  with  fire,  for  burnt  offerings  "  (Jer.  xix.  6).  The  Phoenician  Baal  seems 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ammonite  Molech.  "  They  built  the  high  places 
of  Baal  which  are  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  cause  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech"  (Jer.  xxxii.  35).  (3)  Ashtaroth  also 
were  virtually  the  same  as  "Baalimv"  imder  which  plural  tei-m  are  included 
diversified  Baals,  as  Baal  Peor,  &c. ;  and  so  in  ver.  25  the  prophets  of  Baal  are 
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eaid  to  have  (U\'rOi()  **  gods,"  in  the  plural,  (4)  These  had  their  various  images, 
in  some  of  which  the  man  and  buU  came  iato  union.  The  Assyrian  man-bull  bo 
conspicuous  in  the  Nineveh  marbles,  is  probably  one  of  these. 

Let  us  bless  God  for  our  Christianity.  It  is  pure  hght.  Compared  with  it  other 
Bystema  are  dark  with  ignorance,  superstition,  and  error.  It  is  supreme  benevo- 
lence.    Happy  ifl  its  contrast  to  the  characteristic  cruelties  of  idolatry. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  25 — 29. — The  Failure.  When  the  appeal  of  Elijah  to  the  people  had 
gained  their  applause,  he  had  the  prophets  of  Baal  at  his  conunand.  The  test 
he  had  proposed  was  so  fair  that  they  could  not  reasonably  object  to  it,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  evade  the  triaL  The  prophet  of 
the  Lord  accordingly  pressed  the  matter  home  upon  his  adversaries  in  the  words 
of  the  text.  They  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  trial  which  ended  in  their 
discomfiture. 

I.  Their  prater  was  earnest.  1.  They  began  early.  (1)  Everything  seems  to 
have  been  in  readiness  soon  after  daybreak ;  so  that  almost  as  soon  as  their  ApoUo 
looked  out  of  the  eyehds  of  the  moruing  the  cry  arose,  "  O  Baal,  hear  us  1 "  (2) 
Worshippers  of  Jehovah  should  not  be  less  zealous.  The  early  morning  was 
chosen  by  His  devoted  servants  (see  Gen.  xix.  27 ;  xxii.  8 ;  Exod.  xxiv.  4 ;  Job  i.  5 ; 
Psa.  V.  8;  hx.  16;  Ixxxviii.  13;  Mark  i.  85).  Such  exercises  will  be  a  noble 
preparation  for  the  day.  2.  They  persisted.  (1)  They  continued  their  supplica- 
tions until  noon.  As  the  sun  rolled  upwards  in  the  heavens  their  hopes  rose.  As 
it  neared  the  zenith  they  felt  it  was  now  or  never,  and  850  voices  in  full  chorus 
cried,  "0  Baal,  hear  us  I"  (2)  Even  when  the  noon  point  was  turned  and  their  god 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  stUl  they  urged  their  suit,  adding  to  their  entreaties 
frantic  gestures  and  mingling  their  own  blood  with  their  sacrifice.  (3)  Idolatry 
is  essentially  cruel,  and  in  this  contrasts  strongly  with  the  service  of  Jehovah  (see 
Levit.  xii.  28;  Deut.  xiv.  1).  The  cruel  penances  of  Rome  are  kindred  to  those 
of  Baal's  servants.  "  The  devil  is  a  murderer."  Of  bodies.  Of  souls.  (4)  Per- 
sistency should  mark  the  servants  of  God.  Jacob  wrestled  all  night  with  the 
angel  at  Penuel,  and  at  daybreak  prevailed.  The  parable  of  the  importunate 
widow  was  given  to  impress  this  lesson.  We  should  ask  until  we  receive.  (6) 
How  blessedly  has  persistency  been  rewarded  1  Ministers  have  seen  this;  parents; 
Sunday-school  teachers ;  tract  distributors.  • 

II.  But  it  was  misdirected,  1.  Their  god  was  contemptible.  (1)  He  was 
destitute  of  the  attributes  they  ascribed  to  him.  The  sun,  though  a  glorious  body, 
is  but  matter.  It  has  no  more  intelHgence  than  a  flint.  How  the  intellects  as 
well  as  the  eyes  of  men  are  dazzled  with  splendour  I  (2)  How  different  is  the  true 
God!  He  is  a  Sphit — invisible — omniscient — omnipresent — omnipotent — holy — 
just — good.  He  claims,  and  should  receive,  the  homage  of  all  our  faculties,  2. 
Their  ivorship,  therefore,  was  ridiculous.     (1)  So  Elijah  thought  when  he  stiing 

them  with  mockery.  "He  is  a  god  1 "  (Nin  DN"l7X '3)  he  is  a  supreme  god  I 
Here  is  a  fine  stroke  of  irony.  This  weapon  of  rhetoric  was  used  by  our  Lord — 
"Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things?"  (2)  "He  is  talJting.*' 
He  is  so  stunned  with  the  thunder  of  his  own  voice  and  with  the  voices  of  his 
associates  in  the  pantheon  that  he  cannot  hear  the  ordinary  voices  of  mortals. 
Therefore  "cry  aloud."  Or  "he  is  (n^K^)  meditating"  (margin) — in  a  brown  study, 
in  a  reverie — and  must  be  roused.  (8)  "  Or  he  is  pursuing,"  or  "hath  a  pursuit." 
He  is  so  engaged  with  some  other  matter  that  he  cannot  hear  your  feeble  voice. 
What  sort  of  god  is  yours  ?  (4)  "  Or  he  is  in  a  journey  " — so  far  away  that  your 
prayer  will  be  useless  unless  you  can  cry  aloud.  (5)  "  Or  peradventure  he  sleepeth 
and  must  be  awaked."  You  must  first  raise  a  clamour  about  his  ears  to  arouse 
him,  or  you  pray  in  vain.  How  doubtful  must  be  the  success  of  any  worship  paid 
to  such  a  godl  8.  Ridicule  was  righteously  apjilied.  (1)  It  should  never  be 
■ubstituted  for  reason,  as  too  often  it  is.  It  is  a  favourite  weapon  with  sceptics 
who  are  at  a  loss  for  an  argument.  (2)  But  where  reason  is  wasted  upon  stupidity 
then  it  is  fitting.  EHjah  was  silent  from  sunrise  tiU  noon,  when  the  experiment 
had  a  fair  trial  and  failed.     Then  he  rallied  the  idolaters  with  a  ridicule  that  WM 
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fall  of  argument.  (3)  "WTien  evening  set  in  they  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair.' 
There  is  an  evening  coming  in  which  all  contests  with  Jehovah  shall  bo  terminate. 
—J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  80 — 85. — The  Preparation.  As  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  approached, 
Elijah  left  the  priests  of  Baal  prophesying  in  despair.  Satan,  if  permitteLl,  could 
have  brought  fire  down  (see  Job  i.  12,  16 ;  Rev.  siii.  13,  14) ;  but  God  restrained 
iim.  The  people  were  now  convinced  that  Baal  was  not  able  to  hear  his  priests  ; 
Bo  tliey  drew  round  Ehjah,  and  observed  the  order  in  which  he  proceeded  with  his 
preparation. 

I.  He  bjepaieex)  the  altab  op  the  Lobd.  1.  Then  there  had  been  an  aUar  of 
the  Lord  on  Carmel,  (1)  Some  great  man,  as  Abraham  or  Samuel,  had  built  an 
altar  there.  Its  reUcs  remained  a  memorial  of  the  piety  of  earlier  times.  Influence 
for  good  or  evil  is  posthumous.  (2)  This  mount  was,  in  consequence,  reputed  as 
holy.  Perhaps  this  determined  Elijah  in  his  choice.  Holy  jaZaces  were  fonnerly 
more  impoi'tant  than  they  are  under  this  spiritual  dispensation  (see  Mah  i,  11 ; 
John  iv.  20 — 24;  1  Tim.  iL  8).  2.  But  this  altar  had  been  "  broTcen  down."  (1) 
Not  only  had  it  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  had  suffered  from  the  hand  of  violence. 
Probably  this  was  one  of  the  sad  evidences  of  the  wicked  zeal  of  JezebeL  It  was 
fiignificant  of  the  apostasy  of  the  times  (see  ch.  six.  14 ;  Eom.  xi.  2,  3).  Idolatry 
was  in  favour  at  court;  courtiers  therefore  favoured  it;  so  did  the  rniiltitude  who 
followed  the  fashions.  (2)  Such  influences  still  are  potent.  Idolatrous  fashions 
in  dress.  In  furniture.  Even  in  rehgion.  8.  Elijah  would  not  use  the  altar  used 
by  the  priests  of  Baal.  (1)  The  service  of  Jehovah  must  be  pure.  It  must  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  remotest  connection  with  idolatrous  abominations.  Let  us 
search  our  hearts  (see  2  Cor.  vi  15 — 18).  (2)  In  repau-ing  the  disused  altar  of 
Jehovah,  EKjah  showed  that  his  was  no  new  rehgion,  but  that  of  the  fathers  of  the 
nation.  So  he  significantly  rebuked  the  apostasy.  4,  Twelve  stones  were  eviployed 
in  the  repairs.  (1)  This  was  "  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto 
whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying,  Israel  shall  be  thy  name."  This  was 
done  to  show  that,  though  ten  of  the  tribes  had  separated  fi-om  the  house  of  David, 
still,  in  worship  there  should  be  no  division  (see  Gen.  xxxii.  23 ;  Exod.  xxiv.  4 ; 
Josh.  iv.  6,  20).  (2)  •'  The  twelve  stones  being  for  the  twelve  tribes  were  the 
mystical  body  of  Him  who  was  tUeir  sacrifice  and  altar  both,  or  who  ofTered  His 
own  body,  and  suffered  in  it,  and  who  was  promised  to  be  accepted  in  the  name 

PXT^'')  Israely  Le.  (y^'')  pleasing  to,  right  with,  or  upright  before  (?X)  the  Lord" 
(see  Matt.  iii.  17).  But  (3)  It  was  also  prophetic  of  the  healing  of  ah  schisms 
in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  in  the  happy  time  to  come  (see  Ezek.  xxxvii.  2V,  22). 
(4)  AU  this  the  prophet  did  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  32).  By  His  du- .action ; 
therefore  with  notable  significance.  For  His  glory.  And  since  God  so  expressly 
authorized  such  a  deviation  from  the  Leviiical  law,  does  it  not  indicate  that  that 
law  had  its  principal  value  in  its  typical  teaching,  and  that  when  the  antitypes 
came  it  should  pass  away  ?     (See  CoL  iL  22  ;  Heb.  \4ii.  13.) 

IL  He  prepared  the  sacrifice.  1.  *'  He  put  the  wood  in  order."  (1)  Why 
did  he  not  dispense  with  the  wood  ?  The  celestial  fire  certainly  did  not  need  it, 
for  it  fell  upon  the  sacrifice  before  it  touched  the  wood,  and  was  so  fervent  that 
nothing  could  stand  before  it.  Stones  and  dust  could  no  more  resist  it  tliai^  wood. 
Had  thewoodbeen  intended  forfuel,  would  the  prophet  have  overflowed  it  with  water? 
(2)  The  order  was  usual  in  sacrifices.  It  was  observed  for  typical  purposes.  The 
holocaust  was  a  type  of  Christ,  our  Sacrifice,  who,  when  consumed  in  the  holy  fires 
of  the  Godhead  on  the  altar  of  Calvary,  was  laid  on  the  wood  of  the  Cross.  2.  He 
poured  water  upon  the  sacrifice.  (1)  He  poured  it  in  great  quantity  and  with 
much  deliberation,  for  in  preparing  the  altar  he  dug  a  trench  to  receive  the  over- 
flow (vers.  32 — 35).  The  water  probably  came  from  a  deep  well-sprmg  in  the 
mountain  side  rather  than  from  the  Kishou.  The  Mediterranean  seems  o-.it  of 
the  question.  Josephus  states  the  well  to  have  been  the  source  (Ant.  viii.  13). 
(2^  It  was  conveyed  in  four  barrels,  and- these  were  filled  and  emptied  three  times, 
thus  making  twelve.     Here  again  we  meet  with  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Isra«L 
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The  order,  viz.,  in  sets  of  four  three  times  repeated,  was  that  of  the  stones  in  the 
high  priest's  breastplate,  upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  tribes.  (8) 
Could  this  sign  be  intended  to  show  that  a  plentiful  rain  would  shortly  come  upon 
all  Israel  ?  And  further,  that  it  should  come  through  the  repentance  of  the  people 
for  whose  sin  it  had  been  withliolden  ?  That  it  should  come  through  the  return 
of  the  people  fi'om  the  altar  of  Baal  to  that  of  Jehovah  ?  If  so,  then  in  this  sign 
the  gospel  also  is  preacJied  to  us.  We  too  must  be  saved  fi'om  spmtual  drought 
and  death  through  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  Christ. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  86 — iO. — The  Triumph.  While  Elijah  completed  his  preparations  for 
offering  up  his  sacrifice,  the  prophets  of  Baal,  who  had  failed  to  vindicate  their 
religion,  were  hoping  that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  likewise  might  fail  It  was 
matter  of  history  that  Jehovah  had  answered  by  fire.  (See  Gen.  iv.  6 ;  Levit.  ix.  24; 
Judg.  vL  21 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26.)  About  a  century  before  this  that  fire  came  from 
heaven  which  was  still  kept  burning  upon  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  vii.  1). 
But  Carmel  is  not  Jei-usalem ;  and  Jehovah  has  not  promised  to  record  His  name 
here.  And,  should  Elijah  fail,  then  would  they  fall  upon  him  and  destroy  him. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  an  extraordinary  servant  of  Jehovah ;  his  word  con- 
cerning the  rain  and  dew  has  come  true;  so  may  his  confidence  respecting  this 
answer  of  fire  be  honoured.  Such  thoughts  flashed  through  their  minds ;  but  the 
moment  has  arrived ;  the  preparations  are  complete.     Now  observe — 

I.  The  prayer.  1.  It  is  offered  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  (1)  The 
stated  evening  sacrifice  is  now  on  the  temple  altar.  EUjah  holds  communion  with 
that  altar.  He,  too,  though  on  Carmel,  is  a  true  worshipper  of  the  God  of  David. 
There  are  differences  in  rehgious  worship  sanctioned  by  God  which  must  not  be 
accounted  schism.  Protestant  Nonconfoi-mists  are  not  necessarily  schismatics. 
(2)  It  is  the  "  hour  of  prayer."  Prayer  should  ascend  with  the  sacrifice  ;  Christ 
should  be  in  all  our  supplications.  The  hour  of  prayer  was  the  "ninth  hour" 
(Acts  iii.  1),  that  hour  in  which  Jesus  "  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  yielded  up  his 
spirit "  (Matt,  xxvii.  60).  So  in  submission  must  we  yield  up  our  spuits  with  his 
in  prayer  to  God.  2.  It  pleads  for  the  honour  of  God.  (1)  It  reminds  Him  of 
His  covenant.  "Jehovah  Elohim  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel."  With  these 
patriarchs  He  had  established  His  covenant.  They  knew  nothing  of  Baal's  cove- 
nants (2)  "Let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel."  Let  those 
who  will  not  acknowledge  Thee  be  confounded.  (See  Josh,  ii  11.)  Let  those  who 
repent  be  reconciled  to  Thy  favour.  (3)  "  Let  it  be  known  this  day  in  Israel  that 
I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done  aU  these  things  at  thy  word."  Else  to 
have  so  acted  would  have  been  the  height  of  presumption.  But  with  the  authority 
of  God  mistrust  would  have  been  presumption.  We  are  bound  to  believe  the 
promises  of  God.  8.  It  sues  for  mercy  to  the  penitent.  (1)  "Hear  me,  0  Jehovah, 
hear  me,  that  tliis  people  may  know  that  thou  art  Jehovah  Elohim ; "  that  Thou 
art  the  self-existent,  covenant-keeping  God.  (2)  "  And  that  thou  hast  turned  their 
heart  back  again."  The  blessings  of  the  covenant  are  conditioned  upon  faith. 
Without  repentance  there  is  no  true  faith.  (3)  How  few  are  the  words  of  this 
prayer !  No  vain  repetitions.  How  wide  the  contrast  with  the  clamour  of  Baal's 
priests ! 

II.  The  response.  1.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell.  (1)  There  was  no  mis- 
take about  it.  It  was  indeed  the  "  fire  of  Jehovah" — miraculous  fire  ;  for  it  worked 
downwards,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  fire,  which  works  upwards.  The 
sacrifice  was  soon  consumed.  Then  the  wood.  The  water  was  licked  up.  The 
very  stones  and  dust  were  vitrified  and  volatilized.  (2)  The  destruction  of  thfe 
altar  pointed  to  the  pleasure  of  God  that  patriarchal  high  places  should  be  removed, 
and  that  aU  Israel  should  henceforth  worship  at  the  Levitical  altar  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  This  is  the  last  instance  on  record  in  which  God  accepted  a  sacrifice 
offered  on  a  patriarchal  altar.  (3)  But  where  now  is  Baal  ?  Is  not  that  celestial 
fire  which  was  worshipped  as  a  god  completely  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah  ?  2.  The 
demonstration  was  irresistible.  (1)  "When  all  the  people  saw  it  they  fell  upon 
their  faces."    Here  was  an  act  of  reverence  towards  God.     It  was  the  sign  also  of 
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their  rennnciation  of  Baal.  (2)  This  confession  in  Bymbol  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  confession  in  words.  "  And  they  said,  Jehovah,  he  is  the  Elohim ; 
Jehovah,  he  is  the  Elohim."  "Words  are  signs  of  a  fuller  expression.  (3)  But 
words  must  be  followed  up  by  deeds.  The  prophets  of  Baal  have  now  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  law  required  tliis.  (See  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 11.)  They  were  accordingly 
slaughtered  by  the  brook  Kishon.  Thus  was  returned  upon  their  heads  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  (See  vers.  4,  13.)  (4)  The  retribution  was 
complete.  Some  are  of  opinion,  because  the  "prophets  of  Baal"  only  are  men- 
tioned,  that  the  400  prophets  of  Ashere  were  absent  and  escaped.  But  this  does  not 
follow,  for  the  prophets  of  Ashere  might  be  included  under  the  designation  "  prophets 
of  Baal,"  as  Saul's  sons  are  included  in  his  name.  (See  1  Sam.  xxxL  8 — 13 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  13.)  The  prophets  of  Asl.ere  certainly  were  present.  (See  vers.  19,  20 ; 
also  ch.  xix.  1.)  Let  us  confess  the  Lord.  In  signs :  observing  His  sacraments 
and  ordinances  of  worship  pubUc  and  private.  In  words  :  confessing  Him  before 
men  upon  all  fitting  occasions.  In  deeds  :  bringing  forth  the  fimits  of  good  living, 
and  sacrificing  the  idolatries  that  would  lead  us  astray. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  41 — 46.  TTie  Sound  of  Rain.  The  fire  has  fallen  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
EUjah.  The  people  are  convinced,  renounce  Baal,  confess  Jehovah  supreme,  and 
evince  their  sincerity  by  slaying  the  idolatrous  priests.  Now  there  is  "  a  soimd  of 
abundance  of  rain." 

I.  This  was  the  sound  of  salvation.    1.  Fain  was  salvation  to  the  nation. 

(1)  Three  years  and  six  months  of  drought  brought  it  to  the  point  of  extinction. 
The  heavens  were  brazen ;  the  earth  was  scorched.  The  people  were  blackened 
with  excessive  heat,  and  worn  with  want  Their  numbers  were  thinned  by  death ; 
survivors  moved  like  skeletons  on  the  edges  of  their  graves.  (2)  To  such  the  sound 
of  rain  is  tidings  of  life.  Let  it  come,  and  soon,  in  such  a  cHmate  as  Palestine, 
vegetation  will  burst  into  verdure.  There  wUl  be  "  seed  for  the  sower  and  bread 
lor  the  eater."  2.  It  was  a  sign  of  spiritual  blessings.  (1)  The  kingdom  of  nature 
was  constituted  to  furnish  apt  similes  of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The  blooming  <rf 
the  desert  after  rain  is  a  familiar  figure  of  spiritual  revival.  (See  Isa.  xxxv. ;  It. 
10 — 13.)  (2)  The  descent  of  rain  is  a  figure  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  receptive  soul  (Isa.  xxxii.  15).  Water,  a  purifier,  refiresher,  vitahzer,  fittingly 
sets  forth  His  energies  ;  and  as  these  are  active,  so  in  baptism  the  element  should 
come  upon  the  person  as  rain  upon  the  passive  earth.  (See  Acts  ii.  8,  4,  17,  82; 
X,  44 — 48.)  8.  Bevivals  have  their  fremonitions.  (1)  The  sound  comes  before 
the  rain.  It  is  heard  in  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  the  waves  of  seas  and  lakes. 
So  is  a  coming  revival  discerned  in  the  Church  by  emotion  under  the  word, 
interest  in  rehgious  services  public  and  private,  and  increased  evangelistic  activity. 

(2)  This  is  first  heard  by  the  spiritual.  Elijah  was  the  first  to  hear  the  sound  of 
the  coming  rain.  It  begins  in  the  higher  heavens  before  it  reaches  the  earth. 
Those  who  are  much  in  prayer  have  the  sensitive  ear  to  hear  "  afar  off."  (Compare 
2  Peter  L  9.) 

II.  The  conditions  had  been  fulfilled.  1.  Sin  was  repented.  (1)  Th» 
people  saw  the  impotence  of  BaaL  He  could  not  answer  for  himself,  They  were 
now  convinced  of  their  folly  in  submitting  to  such  a  delusion.  So  it  must  be  with 
every  sinner  whose  eyes  are  opened.  (2)  They  destroyed  the  authors  of  their 
delusion.  They  slew  the  prophets  of  BaaL  Not  one  escaped.  So  in  the  most 
complete  manner  must  our  evil  lusts  be  slain.  No  power  must  be  left  to  them  to 
lure  us  from  the  truth  again.  2.  Christ  was  aco-pted.  (1)  Elijah  must  show 
himself  to  Ahab  as  a  condition  of  rain  (ver.  1).  Aliab  so  far  accepted  him  as  to 
submit  to  his  directions.  But  EUjah  was  a  type  of  Christ,  without  whose  revelation 
of  Himself  to  us  we  can  have  no  spiritual  grace.     (See  ch.  xviL  1.)     (2)  Elijah 

was  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  person.  His  name  (n'hii  and  VHvS)  is  "My  God 
Jehovah,"  or,  "  "Whose  God  is  he,"  expresses  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ. 
(8)  He  was  a  type  of  Christ  also  in  his  office.  All  prophets  were  types  of  the  One 
Great  Prophet.  Elijah,  who  was  remarkable  amongst  the  number,  eminently  so. 
(4)  He,  too,  united  with  his  office  of  prophet  the  functions  of  the  priest,    Ht 
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offered  up  the  Bacrifice  on  Carmel.  In  this  sacrifice  the  people  accepted  Jehovah 
as  their  covenant  God.  So  must  we  likewise  accept  God  in  Christ.  In  token  of 
their  communion  with  Jehovah  they  appear  to  have  feasted  on  the  sacrifices. 
With  the  bux-nt  offeriBg  there  were  doubtless  peace  offerings,  for  these  were  usual 
accompaniments,  upon  which  the  worshippers  feasted.  This  was  the  eating  and 
drinhing  to  which  Elijah  moved  Ahab  (ver.  42).  (5)  Elijah  also  was  a  tj-pe  of 
Christ  in  his  character  of  Intercessor.  "While  Ahab  and  his  people  were  partaking 
of  the  peace- offerings,  "  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  cast  himself  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  put  kis  face  between  his  knees."  He  bowed  reverently  iB 
prayer  with  his  head  towards  the  ground — an  attitude  still  observed  in  the  East. 
So  Christ,  in  the  heights,  makes  intercession  for  us.  8.  The  blessing  came. 
(1)  While  Elijah  interceded  he  sent  his  servant  to  look  for  the  signs  of  the  coming 
blessing.  In  this  parable,  in  which  the  prop^.ct  is  still  the  type  of  Christ,  his 
servant  stands  for  the  Church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the 
Kedeemer's  pleadings.  Ai-e  we  thus  looking?  (2)  The  servant  went,  and  went 
again  and  again  before  he  witnessed  any  sign,  in  which  the  lesson  to  us  is  that 
while  Christ  pleads  we  must  never  be  discouraged,  but  "  hope  to  the  end."  (3) 
At  the  seventh  time  the  promise  appeared  in  a  cloud  as  of  a  man's  hand  rising  out 
of  the  sea,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession  until  the  heavens 
were  "  black  with  clouds  and  wind,"  and  the  tuirc^ty  earth  was  visited  with  copious 
showers  of  refreshing  rain.  This  was  prophetic  of  that  seventh  time,  or  "  fulness  of 
tinae,"  when  the  hand  of  God  shall  act  in  the  sea,  or  among  all  nations,  and  raise 
that  '•  plentiful  shower  "which  shall  refresh  His  weary  inheritance  (Psa.  Ixviii.  9). 
Meanwhile  Elijah  sent  his  servant  to  Ahab,  saying,  "  Harness  the  horses,  and  get 
thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not."  (4)  Now  the  parable  is  changed.  Ahab, 
the  king  of  Israel,  after  the  destruction  of  the  pmphets  of  Baal,  riding  as  in 
triumph,  and  attended  by  the  blessings  of  heaven,  is  the  type  of  Christ.  So  Elijah 
runs  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  God.  The  Baptist  accordingly  came 
**in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,"  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  in  His  first  advent, 
to  establish  His  spiritual  kingdom.  But  Elias,  in  person,  will  be  His  harbinger 
when  He  comes  again,  in  the  fulness  of  His  blessing,  to  establish  a  viaible  and 
everlasting  kingdom  (Mai.  iv.  6). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7 — l^.—Ohadiah.  It  Is  a  proof  of  the  ejctremity  of  distress  to-  which  tne 
land  had  been  reduced  by  famine  that  the  king  himself  with  one  of  his  highest 
officers,  the  governor  of  his  household,  should  have  gone  forth  on  this  expedition  in 
search  of  water  and  pastm-age.  Irlie  reverence  the  person  of  Elijah  inspired  is  seen 
in  the  behaviour  of  Obadiah  towards  him  when  they  met.  The  brief  notice  we  have 
of  this  man  is  highly  instructive. 

L  His  fidelity.  His  name,  Obadiah,  *•  servant  of  Jehovah,*  is  suggestive  of 
the  strength  of  his  reUgious  character.  And  it  was  probably  no  vain  boast  that  he 
had  always  sustained  it  (ver.  12).  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  good  a  man  should 
have  been  willing  to  remain  in  the  service  of  such  a  king,  and  of  a  state  so 
demoralized  and  disorganized  by  the  sphit  of  idolatry.  But  note — 1.  Belijioug 
fidelity  wins  respect  even  from  those  whose  own  life  is  most  at  variance  with  it, 
Ahab  must  have  known  that  his  servant  remained  true  to  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
and  his  being  continued  in  such  a  post  was  a  testimony  to  his  moral  and  practical 
worth.  Like  Joseph  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  Daniel  in  Babylon,  *'  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  in  him,"  and  the  king  could  find  none  more  worthy  of  his  trust.  The 
fear  of  God  is  after  all  one  of  the  highest  quahfications  for  the  secular  businesses 
and  responsibihties  of  Hfe,  and  "  when  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him  "  (Prov.  xvL  7).  2.  It  is  often  a  noble 
thing  to  stand  at  the  post  of  duty,  however  uncongenial  the  moral  atmosphere  may 
be.  We  have  no  reason  to  beheve  that  Obadiah  retained  his  position  by  any  kind 
of  moral  laxity.  He  did  not  violate  his  conscience  in  maintaining  his  secular 
allegiance.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  in  the  zeal  of  his  new  devotion  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  asked  a  dispensation  of  forgiveness  if  he  should  bow  with  his  master  in  the 
house  of  Bimmon  (2  Kings  t.  18),  but  we  have  no  evidence  even  of  such  a  oom- 
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promise  as  tlii?  in  the  case  of  Obadiah.  There  are  times  when  religious  principle 
itself  dictates  that  men  should  refuse  to  relinquish  positions  of  peculiar  danger  and 
difficulty;  but  when  fidelity  to  an  earthly  master  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
fideUty  to  God,  an  upright  spuit  will  not  long  hesitate.  S.  God  may  havs  some 
great  purpose  for  His  servant  in  such  a  case  to  fulfil.  Obadiah's  mission  may 
have  been  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  hoiTors  of  the  famine,  to  save  as  he  did 
the  lives  of  the  sous  of  the  prophets  (ver.  13)  ;  to  exert,  perhaps,  some  kiud  of 
restraining  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  king.  At  all  events  the  presence  of 
fiuch  a  man  in  one  of  the  high  places  of  the  land  would  be  a  standing  proof  that 
liod  had  not  utterly  abandoned  His  people.  Every  situation  in  life  has  its  .strand 
'.  pportuuities ;  when  there  is  no  possible  way  of  turning  it  to  good  account  we 
2uay  well  forsake  it. 

n.  His  feab.  "What  have  I  sinned  f"  &c.  Faithful  aa  Obadiah  was,  there 
was  an  element  of  timidity  in  his  nature.  He  shrank  fi.om  the  risk  the  commission 
ipf  the  prophet  imposed  on  him.  His  timidity  has  two  as[.ect3.  1.  So  far  as  it 
meant  distrust  of  Aliab  it  was  natural.  He  knew  only  too  well  his  capricious  and 
despotic  temper,  and  could  not  rely  either  on  his  justice  or  his  clemency.  "The 
lender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel"  (Prov.  siL  10).  "Let  me  not  fall  into  the 
liands  of  man,"  &c.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  14).  2.  So  far  as  it  meant  distrust  of  Elijah 
or  of  th«  protective  providence  of  God  it  was  wrong.  Could  he  think  that  the 
prophet  would  abuse  his  confidence,  or  that  God  would  be  unmindful  of  him,  and 
after  allowing  him,  for  no  fatilt  of  his  ovra,  to  be  involved  in  danger,  would  leave 
liim  to  his  fate?  This  shows  weakness,  and  was  unworthy  of  the  character  he 
bore.  The  best  of  men  have  their  seasons  of  weakness,  and  fail  sometimes  nuder 
the  pressure  of  unwonted  circumstances  to  maintain  the  very  virtues  for  which  thi-y 
are  most  distinguished.  The  meek-spmted  Moses  is  impetuous  ;  the  saintly  David 
falls  a  prey  to  gi-oveUing  passion ;  the  brave  Peter  proves  a  coward. 

IIL  The  triumph  of  his  fidelity  ovee  his  feab.  The  solemn  asseveration  of 
Ehjah  (ver.  15)  rouses  the  braver  spirit  in  him,  and  he  responds  to  the  call  and 
goes  to  meet  Ahab.  When  there  is  true  nol  ility  of  character  in  a  man,  a  word,  a 
Hash  of  Hght  upon  the  realities  of  the  sititation,  will  often  be  enough  to  move  Lira 
to  put  forth  all  his  strength  and  shake  off  the  spell  of  meaner  feeling  that  may  for  * 
whale  have  fallen  upon  him. — W. 

Ver.  21. — A  tolemn  alternative.  It  must  have  been  by  special  Divine  direction 
that  Ehjah  was  moved  thus  to  put  the  relative  claims  of  God  and  of  Baal  to  a 
public  test.  The  command  to  gather  the  priests  and  people  together  on  Carmel 
was  one  that  Ahab,  defiant  as  he  was,  dared  not  resist.  We  may  suppose  these 
words  to  have  been  uttered  just  before  the  crisis  of  the  tragedy,  when  the  people 
were  waiting  in  breathless  silence  and  suspense  upon  the  issue.  Nothing  is  more 
impressive  than  a  pause  like  this  before  some  expected  catastrophe.  The  prophet 
improves  it  by  making  one  brief  pointed  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  people.  "  How  long  ?  "  &c.  His  voice  of  stem,  yet  son-owful,  rebuke  must  have 
struck  deep  into  many  hearts ;  but  "  they  answered  him  not  a  word."  **  Halting  be- 
tween two  opinions  "  was  probably  a  true  description  of  the  mental  condition  oi  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Some,  no  donbt,  were  blind  devotees  of  the  reigning 
idolatry  ;  others  consented  to  its  rites,  and  practised  them  through  fear  of  the  penalty 
of  resistance,  or  in  hope  of  some  foitn  of  secular  reward.  But  the  greater  part  of 
thc-m  were  just  in  this  state  of  moral  hesitancy,  leaning  sometimes  to  one  side  and 
Fometimes  to  the  other,  sv.ayed  by  the  inriuences  that  happened  to  be  strongest 
upon  them  at  the  time.  It  was  the  fatal  defect  of  their  national  character,  the  sad 
heritage  of  earlier  days — the  "  forty  years'  provocation  in  the  wilderness."  What 
have  we  here  but  a  true  picture  of  religious  indecision  ?  Learn  from  the  prophet's 
remonstrance — 

I.  The  kesfoksibilitt  of  evebt  man  as  beoajcds  his  own  eeligious  opiNiONa. 
That  the  people* are  rebuked  for  "  halting  between  two  "  imphes  their  power  and 
obligation  to  decide.  "  Opinions,"  mental  judgments,  convictions  (marg.  "tiioughts"), 
these  are  ihe  root  from  which  the  frtltts  of  allrehgions  feeling  and  action  grow.   Here 
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Kes  the  secret  guiding  and  formative  power  of  a  man's  life.  '•  As  a  man  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he."  It  is  thought  that  inspires  affection,  moulds  character,  guides  the 
will,  determines  conduct,  rules  the  man.  We  cannot  well  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  relation  thought  bears  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  being.  But  how  are 
these  "  thoughts  "  of  ours  determined  ?  Every  man's  religious  ideas  and  beUefe, 
say  some,  are  determined  for  him  by  a  thousand  influences  over  which  he  has  no 
control — by  early  education,  by  the  books  that  fall  in  his  way,  by  human  associa- 
tions, native  temperament,  conformation  of  brain,  &o.  There  is  a  measure  of  trath 
in  this  that  we  dare  not  ignore.  These  things  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  the  fact  should  modify  our  judgment  of  the  mental  position  of  others  in  relation 
to  religious  truth,  and  teach  us  to  watch  carefully  the  bearing  on  ourselves  of  such 
influences.  Many  of  ns  owe  our  Christian  beUefe  far  more  than  we  imagiae  to  the 
force  of  favouriug  circumstances.  We  may  well  thank  God  that  it  is  so ;  for  as  we 
mourn  to  think  how  many  things  there  are  that  tend  to  distort  the  truth  and  hide 
it  from  man's  eyes,  so  we  rejoice  that  thei*e  should  be  so  many  channels  through 
which  the  Light  of  Life  may  find  its  way  into  the  sou).  But  however  this  may  be, 
God  holds  every  one  of  us  under  obhgation  to  think  for  himself,  judge  for  himself, 
beheve  for  himself;  to  use  with  uprightness  of  spirit  all  the  means  within  his  reach 
for  the  formation  of  right  opinions,  to  welcome  and  follow  the  light  that  shines  from 
heaven  upon  his  way. 

II.  The  duty  of  a  practical  oarbtino  out  or  onk's  own  honest  ooNviOTioNg, 
**  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him."  The  startUng  "  sign  "  that  was  about  to  be 
given  them  was  intended  to  decide  this  grave  alternative.  "  The  God  that  answereth 
by  fire,  let  him  be  God."  It  was  great  condescension  in  Jehovah  to  suffer  TTir 
claims  to  be  thus  put  in  seeming  competition  with  those  of  Baal.  But  the  prophet 
would  have  the  decision  of  the  people  to  spring  from  real  conviction,  and  that  con- 
viction to  be  based  on  sufficient  proof  And  then  let  it  be  a  practical  decision-^ 
final,  conclusive,  manifest.  Let  there  be  an  end  to  all  this  miserable  vacillation, 
this  shameful  subserviency  to  the  leading  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  and  the  Baal  priest- 
hood, this  dark  dishonour  done  to  the  God  of  Israel  by  the  multiplication  all  over 
the  land  of  heathen  groves  and  altars.  All  true  rehgious  thoughts  and  opinions  have 
reference  to  a  true  lil'e.  They  are  hollow  and  worthless  unless  consummated  in 
this.  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead  being  alone  "  (James  ii.  17).  A  heaAiry  con- 
demnation rests  on  those  who  '•  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  him  " 
(Titus  i.  16).  It  is  a  fatal  inconsistency  to  believe  in  a  God  and  yet  not "  follow  Him." 
Have  Yoa  true  rehgious  ideas  and  convictions?  Translate  your  thinking  into 
life. 

in.  Thb  uroenot  of  the  need  for  this  praotioai.  decision.  "  How  long?" 
4o.  We  may  suppose  that  the  prophet  was  not  only  impressed  with  the  tardiness 
of  that  generation  in  declaring  once  for  all  for  the  service  of  Jehovah,  but  with  the 
memory  of  the  weary  provocation  of  the  past,  When  will  Israel  be  true  and  stead- 
&8t  in  her  allegiance  to  her  God  and  King  ?  It  is  in  every  respect  unreasonable,  un- 
manly, and  infinitely  perilous  to  allow  the  question  of  your  rehgious  position  to 
remain  unsettled. — W. 

Ver.  21. — Religious  Indecision,  Describe  the  gathering  of  the  people  upon  Mount 
Garmel :  the  suffering  they  had  endured  from  the  long  continued  drought ;  the 
eager  expectancy  of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  reappearance  of 
Ehjah  the  prophet ;  the  general  readiness  to  obey  the  summons  to  witness  a  decisive 
contest,  &e.  The  descent  into  national  idolatry  had  been  gradual.  One  step  had 
made  the  next  easy,  and  sometimes  inevitable,  till  now  the  chosen  nation  was  in 
the  deepest  degradation.  Of  this  many  of  them  were  scarcely  conscious.  They  had 
followed  the  example  set  by  the  court  without  remonstrance  and  without  reflection. 
The  opportunity  for  covsideration  had  cotne  at  last.  Ehjah  abruptly  threw  hun- 
self  into  the  current  of  national  life — like  a  gigantic  rock  in  the  stream,  which  cannot 
itself  be  stirred,  but  whose  presence  must  make  itself  felt,  and  may  divert  the  stream 
into  another  channel.  The  test  he  proposed  to  the  prople  was  obviously  fair  ;  in- 
deed, it  appeared  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  worshii^jpers  of  Baal.     It  was  not 
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fire  but  rain  that  the  thirsty  land  required ;  but  had  he  said,  '*  The  God  that  answereth 
by  rain,  let  him  be  God,"  Baal's  priests  might  argue  that  it  was  not  water  but  fir« 
that  their  God  could  rule.  Elijah  would  fight  the  idol  on  his  own  chosen  giound. 
Show  how  often  advantage  seems  to  be  given  to  God's  adversaries,  as  if  they  were 
allowed  to  make  out  the  best  cause  they  could,  yet  all  to  no  effect.  The  wisdom  ol 
the  world  was  left  to  the  Church's  foes.  The  people  were  not  asked  to  do  what  was 
rrational,  but  were  to  liave  evidence,  and  this  evidence  was  to  be  adapted  to  their 
eusuous  character.  Beligion  appeals  to  a  man  as  to  a  rational  being.  The  sin 
with  which  Elijah  charged  the  people  on  Carmel  was  religious  indecision,  which  we 
now  consider. 

I.  The  CONDITIOH  of  indecision.  1.  It  implies  some  enUghtenment  on  religioui 
subjects.  Many  heathen  exist  even  in  a  Christian  land.  Living  under  the  shadow 
of  our  sanctuaries,  thej'  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  God,  of  His  claims,  and  of  Hi  a 
gospeL  They  are  not  halting  "  between  two  opinions,"  for  they  have  no  opinion 
about  a  rehgious  life,  but  are  decided  in  their  godlessness.  Such  was  not  the 
condition  of  Israel,  nor  of  their  modern  representatives.  There  Ib  no  want  of  in- 
tellectual knowledge  of  scriptural  truth  complained  of  here.  2.  It  implies  contra- 
diction between  theory  and  practice.  The  Israehtes  would  not  have  denied  the 
Divine  interpositions  of  the  past,  and  many  would  have  admitted  that  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  originally  the  true  place  for  worship,  &c.  Like  some  in  Crete,  in  Paul's 
days,  "  they  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him."  8.  It  implies 
dissatisfaction  with  present  condition.  They  were  like  men  longing  for  something 
which  they  have  not  yet  resolved  to  seek.  So  at  Athens,  some  who  heard  Paul  felt 
that  his  words  were  so  wise  and  weighty  that  they  exclaimed,  "  We  will  hear  thee 
again  of  this  matter."  They  were  moved  by  ti-ansient  feeling,  like  Felix  (Acts 
xxiv.  25)  and  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi  28).  To  all  such  comes  this  protest  against 
vacillation. 

II.  The  causes  op  indecision.  1.  Wtmi  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Many 
speculate  about  rehgion  who  have  never  yet  cried,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 
A  busy  life  diverts  them  from  earnest  thought,  their  powers  being  absorbed  in 
worldly  affairs.  Or  a  frivolous  habit  of  mind  may  prove  their  bane.  2.  Deficiency 
of  personal  courage.  It  would  require  courage  under  Jezebel's  rule  to  become 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Give  instances  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  earnest  men 
in  modem  life,  the  necessity  sometimes  arising  for  true  heroism  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  follow  Christ.  3.  Tendency  to  procrastination.  To-day  is  devoted 
to  that  which  is  evident  to  the  senses,  to-morrow  to  that  which  concerns  the  soul. 
Examples : 

III.  The  consequences  of  indecision.  1.  Increase  of  diffi-cuUies.  Evil  habits 
grow  in  strength.  The  simple  spray  of  ivy  can  be  gathered  by  a  child's  hand,  but 
after  the  growth  of  years,  though  it  is  killing  the  tree,  yon  cannot  tear  it  off.  A 
worldly  man,  who  is  now  impervious  to  good  never  meant  to  be  what  he  is,  but  he 
expected  that  when  the  stress  of  making  his  position  was  over  he  would  have  time 
and  inclination  to  attend  to  affairs  of  the  soul.  Imperceptibly  God  seems  to  have 
"  given  him  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  retain  God  in 
his  knowledge."  2.  Loss  of  opportunity.  Even  if  it  were  easier  to  decide  for  God 
next  year,  it  would  be  madness  to  delay.  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,"  &c. 
Bead  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool — Luke  xU.  3.  Irreparable  ruin.  If  God's  op- 
portunity is  lost,  it  will  not  be  re-created  after  death.  See  how  Christ  spoke  of 
Capernaum,  of  Chorazin,  and  of  Jerusalem,  "  But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes."  "  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  stUl."  In  face  of  snoh  penalties  press 
home  the  question  on  the  ondecided,  "  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  f" 
— A.  B. 

Ver.  44. — Elijah's  Prnyerfor  Rain.  The  wonders  which  accompanied  the  ministry 
of  Ehjah  were  not  meaniiij,'iess  prodii,a<'s.  Those  who  question  the  wisdom  of 
luiracjles  slioulJ  remember  that  the  condition  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended 
reudtreil  them  necessary.  Sensuoue  men  must  learn  tlu'ough  their  senses,  and 
worshippers  of  material  force  nitist  be  met  by  physical  displays  of  power.     We  do 
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not  try  to  instiiict  a  child  by  an  essay,  or  to  convince  a  savage  by  a  syllogism. 
God  could  speak  directly  to  the  devout  patriarchs  ;  but  when  the  worshippers  of 
Baal  were  to  know  that  there  was  a  living  God,  they  saw  the  fire  from  heaven,  and 
heard  the  bm-sting  of  a  stoxm  after  years  of  drought.  Idolatry  had  just  been  swept 
away  by  a  whirlwind  of  popular  execration.  The  time  had  therefore  come  for  the 
curse  to  be  removed.  Elij.ih  with  a  premonition  of  the  distant  rain  bade  king  and 
people  pat  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  while  he  went  up  the  mountain  to  pray.  Six 
times  his  servant  ascended  the  loftiest  peak  of  Carmel,  and  came  back  to  say  that 
there  was  no  sign  of  change  ;  but  the  seventh  time,  gazing  over  the  blue  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean,  he  saw  a  cloud  tiny  as  a  man's  hand,  which  was  the  pledge 
of  answered  pra_yer,  for  soon  the  heavens  were  "black  with  clouds,"  and  over  the 
thirsty  land  there  was  "  a  great  rain."  In  dealing  with  events  of  Old  Testament 
history,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  giving  a  fanciful  interpretation  which  can 
not  be  reasonably  justified ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such 
incidents  reveal  great  principles  which  nm  through  the  whole  economy  of  God,  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 

I.  The  spiritual  sionificanck  op  the  blessino  sought.  The  New  Testament 
justifies  us  in  regarding  the  rain  wliich  Ehjah  prayed  for  as  a  type  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  whom  oiu:  hearts  are  barren,  and  the  moral  world  is  dead.  See,  for 
instance,  how  boldly  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  evolves  from  the 
tabernacle  what  those  who  constracted  it  little  imagined.  Take  as  another  example 
the  allusion  which  Paul  makes  to  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  in  which  he  says  em- 
phatically, "That  rock  was  Christ."  Recall  passages  in  which  the  descentof  the  Spirit 
IS  Ukened  to  the  falling  of  rain  and  the  distUling  of  dew.  Points  of  analogy  :  the 
grounds  on  which  the  heavenly  blessing  is  withlield ;  the  misery  that  follows  its 
absence  ;  the  preparation  and  prayer  for  its  coming  ;  the  subsequent  fertihty  of  the 
barren  land,  &c.  The  sins  of  our  age  are  not  unlike  those  of  Elijah's  time,  though 
they  are  less  gross  in  form.  The  enervating  luxuries  of  civilization,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  many  to  the  dechne  of  religion,  the  deification  of  force  and  of  lust,. are 
examples.  There  has  been  a  forsaking  of  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  His  people,  and 
hence  this  barrenness  of  good,  in  spite  of  aU  our  toU ;  because  there  is  a  withhold- 
ing of  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  May  He  "  come  down  as  rain 
upon  the  mown  gi-ass,  and  as  showers  that  water  the  earth." 

IL  The  spiritual  preparation  fob  the  blessing  promised.  1.  Self-forget- 
fulness.  Elijah  was  personally  provided  for,  and  would  lack  nothing.  His  heart 
bled,  however,  for  the  suffering  people.  For  them  he  prayed.  We  want  more  of 
such  soul-burdening  on  the  part  of  parents  and  pastors.  2.  Reformation.  By  the 
execution  of  the  false  prophets,  Ehjah  had  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  put  away 
evil  Sins  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  descending  blessings.  We  cannot  win  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  good  conduct,  but  we  may  hinder  His  work  by  our  sin.  Sin  is  a  bar 
across  the  sluice-gates  of  beuediciion,  and  must  be  removed  or  broken  before  the 
dry  channel  can  be  flooded.  3.  Prayer.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  of  James  that  we  are 
told  that  Elijah's  prayers  brought  both  the  drought  and  the  rainfall.  The  fact 
that  the  prophet  heard  the  so'md  of  abundance  of  rain  stimulated  his  supplication, 
and  dill  not  prevent  it.  He  did  not  argue  that  God  would  send  the  storm  whether 
he  prayed  or  not,  but  believed  that  the  reception  of  blessing  was  inseparably  con- 
nected'with  the  offering  of  prayer.  Similarly  tlie  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  to  the 
disciples,  but  they  met  to  pray  till  He  came.  "Ask,  and  you  shall  receive."  4. 
Watchfulness.  Elijah  was  so  sure  of  God's  fidehty  and  goodness  that  he  sent  his 
servant  seven  times  to  look  for  the  faintest  sign  of  rain.  We  need  watchfulness  for 
the  following  reasons :  (1)  The  answer  to  prayer  does  not  always  ome  when  and 
how  we  expect  it.  E.g.,  we  ask  for  holiness,  and  God  sends  an  illness,  in  which 
our  murmuring  closes  our  heart  against  the  very  blessing  that  is  then  nearing  us. 
Or  we  pray  for  spirituality,  and  have  the  possibility  of  it  presented  to  us  in  some 
unex])ected  joy,  which  too  often  makes  us  more  worldly  than  grateful.  Or  wo  en» 
treat  God  for  the  salvation  of  our  child ;  and  because  we  do  not  watch,  we  fail  to 
recognize  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  the  child's  eager  queg- 
tioniug  and  simple  prayer.    (2)  The  answer  to  prayer  may  he  long  delayed.    Elijah 
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was  not  discouraged  even  by  the  sixth  repetition  of  the  despairing  phrase,  "  There  ia 
nothing."  Yet  on  that  very  day  his  one  earnest  cry  had  instautaneonsly  brought 
down  fire  from  heaven.  How  often  Hke  the  Psalmist  we  say,  "  Hath  God  forgotten 
to  be  gi-acious?  "  "Wait  on  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  him."  (3)  The  ansiuer 
to  prayer  may  begin  iti  what  seems  trifling.  A  clond  the  size  of  a  man's  hand, 
hardly  describable  on  the  horizon,  was  enough  to  transfer  Ehjali's  prnver  into  praise. 
Little  in  itself,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  blessing.  The  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  not  suddenly  fill  the  world  with  worshippers  ;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
perhaps,  in  the  tm*ning  to  God  of  one  lad,  who  shall  prove  the  Elijah  of  his  age ;  or 
in  the  new  light  given  to  one  who  has  long  been  under  the  shado-.v  of  doubt ;  or  in 
some  holy  resolve,  some  noble  thought  that  shall  presage  blessing  to  the  world. 
Slight  and  insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  gratefully  welcome  it,  and  still  hope,  and 
wait;  and  pray,  till  He  "  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  us." — A.  R. 

Vers.  21 — 40. — The   Qod  that  ansivereth  by  fire.    I.  Israel's  sin   (ver.  21). 

1.  Its  nature :  indecision,  a  want  of  wlinle-hearted  devotion  ;  "  How  long  halt 
ye  ?  "  &c.  They  tried  to  combine  both  worships,  bowing  before  Jehovah  in  secret, 
and  publicly  before  Baal  in  the  assemblies  commanded  by  the  court.  There  are 
two  who  contend  to-day  lor  our  devotion  and  ser\ice — the  world  and  God  (1  Joim 
ii.  15).  The  world  has  its  rewards  and  demands ;  God  has  His.  2.  Its  folly. 
Both  cannot  be  served.  Wliat  we  build  in  obedience  to  one  we  cast  down  in 
obedience  to  the  other.  "  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him,"  &c.  3.  The  necessity 
for  its  ahandonment.  The  messenger  sent  to  announce  blessing  (ver.  1)  mnst 
first  convince  of  sin  and  secure  its  removal.  The  blessings  of  God  stand  at  the 
door,  but  they  can  enter  only  as  our  sins  are  cast  out. 

II.  The  challenge  (vers.  22—24).  1.  A  false  test  rejected.  Baal  seemed 
triumphant.  Elijah  stood  alone,  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  many,  and  yet  the  cause 
had  stili  to  be  decided.  The  pretensions  of  a  faith  are  not  established  by  numbering 
its  a,dherent8  and  weighing  their  influence.  Truth  has  often  stood  alone,  and  may 
stand  alone  again.  2.  The  true  test  proposed.  Baal's  claims  and  Jehovah's  are 
put  to  the  proof.  There  is  wrath  against  the  land  ;  which  will  remove  the  cause  of 
it  ?  By  which  will  the  sin  offering  laid  upon  the  altar  be  accepted  and  the  iniquity 
be  removed  ?  That  test  which  alone  met  Israel's  need  could  alone  prove  Israel's 
God.  3.  The  true  test  accepted.  "  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said.  It  is  well 
spoken."  Israel's  answer  will  yet  be  the  cry  of  aU  nations.  The  heart  of  the  world 
will  yet  acknowledge  the  true  God's  work. 

III.  The  decision  (vers.  25 — 39).  1.  Baal  tried  and  fownd  wanting.  (1)  The 
first  choice  was  given  to  the  priests  of  Baal.  The  world  has  had  time  enough  to 
prove  the  truth  of  its  pretensions,  and  to  show  whether  it  can  meet  man's  need. 
The  sacrifice  has  long  lain  upon  its  altar.  (2)  The  earnestness  of  the  false  prophets. 
The  failure  is  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  world's  votaries.  There 
is  no  path  which  has  not  been  trod  to  find  whether  the  world  has  aught  to  satisfy 
the  cry  of  man's  soul ;  there  is  no  sacrifice  it  has  called  for  that  has  been  withheld. 
(3)  Their  perseverance.  Midday,  the  hour  of  the  sun's  might,  was  past,  yet  still 
they  cried  and  cut  themselves,  &o.  The  boundless  faith  and  unwearied  efforts  of 
the  world's  worshippers.  (4)  The  failure.  The  sacrifice  lay  unconsmned  tipon  the 
altar,  lay  stiU  there  hastening  to  corruption,  when  the  darkness  fell  and  the  priests 
lay  weltering  in  their  blood.  2.  Qod  tried  and  "proved.  (1)  God's  altar  built  in 
the  face  of  the  world's  discomfiture  (vers.  29,  80).  It  was  reared  about  the  time  of 
the  evening  sacrifice.  "  In  tlie  fulness  of  the  times."  **  After  tliat  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  wcrld  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  i.  21).  The 
vanity  of  the  world's  way  was  proved  ere  Christ  was  manifested.  (2)  The  altar 
was  one  on  which  God  had  been  serv'ed  before  ("  He  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
which  was  broken  down  ").  Wliat  was  lost  in  the  first  is  restored  in  the  second 
Adam.  The  accepted  sacrifice  must  bo  offered  upon  a  perfect  manhood.  (3)  God 
proved  to  the  uttermost  (33 — 35).  There  is  nothing  where  that  sacrifice  is  set  which 
the  fire  of  God  will  not  kindle  and  change  into  the  glory  into  which  that  sacrifice 
itself  is  lifted.     (4)  The  answer.    The  fixe  fell ;  the  accepted  sacrifice  went  up  is 
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living  flame  wbicli  kindled  all  things  round  it — wood,  stones,  dust,  water.  We 
cannot  test  God  in  His  own  way  without  receiving  an  answer  which  will  lift  from 
the  heart's  depths  the  cry,  "The  Lord,  he  is  God." 

IV.  The  JUDGiiENT  of  the  false  PBOPHETa.  The  manifestation  of  God's  gloiry 
is  the  hour  of  sin's  overthrow. — J.  U. 

Vers.  41 — 46. —  The  return  of  blessing.  I.  Elijah's  assurance  of  God's  meecy. 
"There  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain,"  but  it  was  only  as  yet  a  sound  in  the 
prophet's  ear.  1.  The  ground  of  the  assttrance.  (1)  God  had  promised  (ver.  1), 
He  would  therefore  fulfil  His  word.  (2)  The  preliminary  work  which  He  had 
sent  him  to  do  was  accomphshed.  The  people's  heart  was  turned.  Their  sua 
was  washed  away.  The  curse  would  surely,  then,  be  also  removed.  We  build  a 
still  mig]itier  trust  on  God's  consistency.  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own  son," 
Ac.  2.  The  use  he  made  of  it.  "  He  said  unto  Ahab,"  and  through  him  to  ail 
Israel,  *'  Get  thee  up,"  &c.  The  work  of  the  behever  is  to  comfort  God'a  people, 
and  strengthen  their  expectation  of  good. 

IL  His  prevailing  with  God.  1.  The  assurance  of  Ood's  mercy  does  not 
exclude  prayer.  "Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  drink,"  but  "Elijah  went  up  to  the 
top  of  Carmel."  The  worldhng  may  expect  good  and  know  nothing  of  supplication ; 
not  so  with  the  man  of  God.  Expectation  is  but  encouragement  to  prayer.  The 
desire  that  the  blessing  might  come  at  once  and  cause  the  seed  of  faith  to  spring  up 
in  the  people's  hearts,  made  earnest  prayer  more  necessary  to  EHjah  than  the  re- 
freshment which  his  body  craved.  2.  The  utter  lowliness  of  the  true  worshipper. 
"He  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth."  His  face  was  hid.  The  man  who  stands 
nearest  God  is  the  lowliest  of  all  God's  worshippers.  3.  Hia  importunity.  He  did 
not  cease  till  his  prayer  was  granted.  Again  and  again  was  the  servant  sent  tiU  the 
small  cloud  was  seen. 

III.  His  attempt  to  prevail  with  man.  1.  His  message  to  Ahab  (" Prepare" 
&c.)  showed  his  care  for  the  hing.  He  was  a  foe  to  the  sin,  but  not  to  the  man. 
2.  He  honoured  him.  He  "ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel."  The 
mighty  prophet  became  the  eiTing  king's  servant.  The  ministers  of  God  must  seek 
to  win  the  sinful  as  well  as  to  smiie  their  sin.  Hatred  and  contempt  will  neither 
advance  God's  cause  nor  man's  weU-being. — J.  U. 

Vers.  1 — 46. — Elijah  and  the  Prophets  of  Baal.  Elijah  is  now  prepared  for  his 
work.  He  who  had  sent  him  into  the  desert  now  connnands  him  to  enter  into 
open  conflict  with  idolatry.     God  makes  His  will  known  to  him  in  two  ways. 

I.  By  an  inward  impulse. 

II.  Through  His  meeting  with  the  young  Obadiah,  the  protector  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  faithful  servant  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  impure  court  of  Ahab. 
Let  it  be  ours  to  seek  such  a  twofold  assurance  of  the  will  of  God.  Let  us  not  rest 
satisfied  with  an  inward  impulse,  lest  we  be  led  astray  by  an  illusive  mysticism  ;  let 
us  watch  also  the  indications  of  Providence.  The  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from 
above  is  not  a  blind  leading ;  it  can  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  its  motives. 
It  learns  to  read  the  wiU  of  God  at  once  in  the  book  of  the  heart  and  in  that  ol 
Pro\idence.  In  his  decisive  interview  with  Ahab,  Elijah  shows  us  how  we  are  to 
contend  with  the  idolatry  which  is  always  at  the  root  of  every  docti-ine  hostile  to 
God.  1.  The  first  element  of  strength  is  his  manly  and  indomitable  courage.  To 
the  king's  insolent  question,  "Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  "  he  rephes,  "  I 
have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim"  (ver.  18).  He  only  will  be 
victorious  iu  the  battle  for  the  right  who  does  not  fear  to  denounce,  without  fhnching, 
the  sin  of  his  people,  and  to  say,  like  John  the  Baptist  to  the  mighty  ones,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  society  or  of  science,  "It  is  not  lawful  for  thee"  (Matt,  xiv.) 
Wherever  sin  is,  the  witness  for  ti-uth  and  righteousness  must  first  strike  home  to 
the  conscience  before  attempting  to  convince  the  mind.  2,  Everything  in  the 
language  of  Ehjah  breathes  a  full  assurance  of  victory.  He  knows  that  he  has  on 
his  side  that  strength  of  God  which  he  has  proved.     To  believe  that  we  shall  be 
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victorioas  is  already  to  have  half  won  the  battle.  8.  Ehjali's  iiTesistible  weapon  is 
prayer.  "Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear  me  ;  that  this  people  may  know  that  thou  art 
the  Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back  again  "  (ver.  37).  If  we 
now  look  away  from  Ehjah  himself  to  the  plan  he  proposed  to  pursue  in  hib  warfare 
against  idolatry,  we  shall  see  that  no  better  is  possible  for  us  to-day.  He  does  not 
multiply  arguments  in  dealing  with  his  adversaries;  he  meets  them  on  the  common 
groimd  of  experience.  He  gives  practical  rather  than  theoretical  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  God.  Here  are  the  priests  of  Baal  assembled  ou  INIount  Carmel.  On 
their  side  are  the  people,  the  favour  of  the  king,  the  confidence  of  the  puldic. 
Ehjah  stands  alone,  and  yet  he  feels  he  is  not  alone,  for  God  is  with  him.  The 
heaven,  closed  for  long  months  against  the  fertilizing  rain,  in  punishment  of  the 
perverseness  of  Israel,  seems  a  vault  of  iron  and  brass.  Will  it  ever  melt  again, 
and  spread  life  in  soft  reviving  showers  over  the  land  ?  In  vain  Ahab  has  sent  his 
servants  up  and  down  throughout  the  comitry  ;  the  water  springs  have  all  tailed. 
The  one  question  in  all  hearts  is,  What  intercession  may  avail  to  draw  down  the  rain 
once  more  from  heaven  ?  Elijah  offers  a  challeuge  fuU  of  bitter  irony  to  the  i)riest« 
of  Baal.  May  he  not  lawfully  do  so,  as  the  messenger  of  TTim  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  "He  shall  laugh  at  the  mighty  ones  who  exalt  themselves  against  him  "? 
(Psa.  ii.  4.)  In  vain  the  priests  cry,  and  leap,  and  cut  themselves  with  stones,  in 
their  savage  rites  ;  tbere  comes  no  answering  voice  from  their  deaf  and  dumb  irIoL 
But  at  the  prayer  of  Elijah  the  heavens  i-e-open,  and  his  God  reveals  Himself  in  the 
glory  of  His  power.  Champions  of  the  tme  God,  the  God  of  the  gospel,  deftiid  it, 
as  Elijah  did,  against  the  insolent  idolatry  of  matcrialisrh,  or  of  the  pantheism 
which  sets  up  an  idol  as  monstrous  as  the  Baal  of  okL  Be  bold,  like  Elijah,  in 
showing  the  idolaters  how  deeply  they  have  faUen.  Beheve  in  the  victory  of  your 
cause ;  use  the  invincible  weapon  of  prayer;  and  to  those  who  have  vainly  tought 
the  U^•ing  water  in  the  broken  cisterns  of  earth  (Jer.  ii.  13),  show  the  heavens 
opened  and  the  gracious  rain  descending  upon  aU  broken  hearts,  and  bringing  the 
blessings  of  a  full  redemption.  Give  to  our  generation  this  conclusive  practical 
evidence.  Meet  the  positivism  of  the  infidel  with  the  positivism  of  the  Clinstian. 
This  is  the  surest  means  of  casting  down  the  idol  into  the  dust,  without  having 
recourse  to  that  extenniuating  sword  which  the  prophet  of  the  old  covenant  was 
•commanded  to  draw  upon  the  idolatrous  priests.  We  live  unrler  another  dispense 
tion,  and  ours  is  that  sword  of  the  Spu-it  which  only  wounds  to  heal — E.  de  P* 
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Elijah's   flight.      Thb    theophant   of 

HOBEB     AND     THE     CALLING    OF   ElISHA. We 

3an  readily  understand  with  what  a  sense 
of  humiliation  and  shame  the  weak  and 
3xcited  king,  who  must  have  been  awed  and 
impressed  by  the  strange  portent  he  had 
witnessed,  would  recount  the  day's  proceed- 
ings to  his  imperious  and  headstrong  con- 
sort, and  with  what  intense  mortiiication 
and  rage  she  must  have  heard  of  the  triumph 
of  the  proscribed  religion  and  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  priests  of  Baal.  One  might 
almost  have  expected  that  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness,  and  that  her  husband,  to 
the  greatness  and  completeness  of  Elijah's 
vietozy  ;  that  his  unprejudiced,  and  indeed 


unwilling,  acconnt  of  the  sacrifiees,  of  fht 
descent  of  the  heavenly  fire,  of  the  cries  it 
wrung  from  the  people,  &o.,  would  have 
brought  conviction  to  her  mmd  and  tanght 
her  how  useless  it  was  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  But  there  are  eyes  so  blinded  (2 
Cor.  iv.  4)  and  hearts  so  steeled  against  the 
truth  that  no  evidence  can  reach  tliem,  and 
this  fierce  persecutor  of  the  prophets  had 
long  been  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 
She  listens  to  his  story,  but  her  one  thought 
is  of  revenge. 

Ver.  1. — And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that 
r^jjah  had  done,  and  withal  how  he  had 
slain    [Heb.  and  all  which   he   had  slain. 

The  construction,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ^^ 
would  be  usual  enongh.  As  that  word  is 
omitted  m  some  MISS,  and  vercdona,  it  ifl 
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possible  it  has  been  inserted  by  a  tran- 
scriber, mecbanically,  from  the  "IK'X"?!!  nij 
preceding]  all  the  propliets,  [sc,  of  Baal, 
all  who  were  present]  witli  the  Bword. 

Ver.  2. — Tlien  Jezebel  sent  a  messenger 
unto  Elijah  [The  prophet,  wrapped  in  his 
abba,  was  seemingly  about  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  possibly  at  the  gate, 
or  in  the  plain.  There,  in  the  darkness, 
the  messenger  found  him,  Bahr  assumes 
that  this  message  had  Ahab's  sanction ;  i.e., 
til  at  he  must  have  known  of  it  and  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  it.  But  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  it  was  sent  without  his  privity.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  he  would  be  afraid 
to  threaten  one  vested  with  such  tremendous 
powers  as  Elijah  had  just  proved  liimself  to 
possess] ,  saying  [Here  the  LXX.  inserts 
"If  thou  art  Ehou  and  I  Jezebel"],  So  let 

the  gods  [As  D^n?^.  is  here  found  with  a 
plurdl  verb,  it  is  rightly  assumed  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  divinities  of  Phoenicia  or 
of  paganism  generally.  Besides,  Jezebel 
would  hardly  swear  by  the  one  God  of 
Elijah  and  of  Israel.  The  LXX.,  however, 
has  o  Oibg] ,  do  to  me,  and  more  also  [Heb. 
and  so  let  them  add.  See  on  ch.  ii  23. 
Stanley  appositely  recalls  to  our  minds 
"  tlie  tremendous  vows  which  mark  the 
histoiy  of  the  Semitic  race,  both  within  and 
without  the  Jewish  pale,  the  vow  of  Jeph- 
thab,  the  vow  of  Saul,  the  vow  of  Hanni- 
bal." Eawlinson  remarks  that  this  oath 
was  "  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  kiugs  about 
this  time  "  (1  Kings  xx.  10  ;  2  Kings  vi.  31). 
But  it  was  a  standing  formula  in  Israel  at 
all  times.  See  Euth  i.  17  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  17  ; 
&c.] ,  If  1  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of 
one  of  them  by  to-morrov?  about  this  time. 
["That  queen  consort,  it  seems,  was,  in 
effect,  queen  regent "  (Henry).  "What  in. 
duced  the  queen  to  send  this  message  ?  For 
it  is  obvious  that  if  she  really  meant  to  slay 
Ehjah,  phe  took  the  very  means  to  defeat 
her  purpose  by  thus  forewarning  him  of 
her  intentions.  Some  of  the  older  exposi- 
tors (see,  e.g..  Hall,  vol.  ii.  p.  396)  have 
seen  in  the  act  a  proof  of  her  blind  infatua- 
tion, of  that  infatuation  which  God  often 
employs  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
wicked  men,  and  this  view  is  not  to  be 
lightly  rejected.  That  she  fuUy  meant  what 
she  said  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  But  later 
writers,  including  Keil,  Biibr,  and  Words- 
worth, see  in  the  threat  nothing  more  than 
a  scheme  for  ridding  herself  of  the  presence 
of  Elijah.  They  argue  that,  finding  herself 
enable  to  put  him  to  death,  partly  because 
of  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  the 
people,  and  partly,  too,  because  of  the 
ascendancy  he  had  just  gained  over  the 
king,  she  resolved,  by  threatening  him  with 


instant  death,  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
for  flight.  But  this  view  hardly  takes  suffi- 
ciently into  account  the  exasperation,  the 
blind  unreasoning  hate,  or  the  reckless  and 
desperate  character  of  the  queen.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  message  was 
despatched,  not  after  she  had  had  time  for 
thought  and  calculation,  but  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  of 
the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Baal.  That 
night  she  could  do  nothing,  nor  perhaps 
could  she  see  her  way  clearly  to  compass 
bis  death  on  the  morrow.  But  she  will 
have  him  know  that  he  is  not  going  to 
escape  her,  and  that,  whatever  the  effect  on 
her  husband,  she  is  unconquered  and  un- 
relenting. She  does  not  stop  to  argue  that 
he  may  take  the  alarm  and  flee.  But  she 
must  gratify  her  impotent  rage  forthwith 
by  threatening  him  with  death  the  next 
day.] 

Ver.  3. — And  when  he  saw  that  [Heb. 
and  he  eaw  aitd  arose,  &c.  But  the  TiXY. 
has  rat  i(po(3r]9r},  and  the  Vulgate  timuit, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  meaning, 
"and  he  feared,"  can  be  extracted  from  this 
word  Nl*^  without  any  change  of  radicals,  for 
the  full  form  Xl'»  is  occasionally  abbreviated 
into  NT  ;  see  1  Sam.  xviii.  12 ;  xxi.  13 ;  2 
Kings  xvii.  28.  A  few  MSS.  have  here 
NTM  and  it  certainly  suits  the  context 
better.  Bahr,  who  interprets,  "  he  saw  how 
matters  stood,"  i.e.,  that  she  meant  him  to 
flee,  is  not  justified  in  asserting  that  this 
expression  would  require  an  accusative  of 
the  person  feared.  (See,  eg.,  Gen.  iii.  10; 
XV.  1 ;  xviii.  15.)  Both  he  and  Keil  fmther- 
more  object  to  this  interpretation  that  it  is 
contrary  to  actual  fact,  neither  of  them 
being  willing  to  allow  that  Ehjah  was 
afraid.  Bahr  says  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  man  who  had  that  day  faced  alone  king 
and  priests  and  the  entire  people  should  have 
become  all  at  once  afraid  of  a  bad  woman, 
and  he  explains  Elijah's  flight  as  caused  by 
the  discovery  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his 
work  of  reformation,  and  by  the  absence  of 
any  intimation  (like  that  of  ch.  xviii.  1)  that 
he  was  to  stay  and  hazard  his  life.  But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  he  "  went  for  his  life  "  (cf.  vers. 
4,  10),  and  that  his  flight  seems  to  have 
been  instant  and  hurried,  history  tells  of 
many  great  souls,  hardly  less  brave  than 
Elijah's,  which  have  succumbed  to  a  sudden 
panic.  Anyhow,  it  is  evident  that  for  the 
moment  Elijah  had  lost  faith  in  God, 
otherwise  he  would  certainly  have  waited 
for  the  "word  of  the  Lord,"  which  had 
hitherto  invariably  guided  his  movements 
(ch.  xvii  2,  8;  xviii.  1).  No  doubt  other 
emotions  besides  that  of  fear  were  strugglm,':; 
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in  his  breast,  and  prominent  among  these 
was  the  feehng  of  profound  disappointment 
and  mortification.  It  is  clear  that  he  had 
hoped  that  the  "  day  of  Carmel  "  would 
turn  the  heart  of  the  entire  nation  back 
again  (ch.  xviii.  37),  and  the  great  shout  of 
ver.  39,  and  the  subsequent  execution,  at  hia 
command,  of  the  men  who  had  deceived  and 
depraved  the  people,  might  well  justify  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  We  can  readily 
imagine,  conpequeiitly,  how,  especially  after 
the  excitement  and  fatigues  of  that  day,  the 
threatening  and  defiant  message  of  the 
queen  would  seem  the  death-blow  of  his 
hopes,  and  how,  utterly  dispirited  and 
broken  down,  he  lost  all  trust,  all  faith, 
and,  while  fleeing  for  his  life,  "requested 
for  himself  that  he  might  die"  (ver.  4)], 
he  arose,  and  went  for  his  life  [Keil  is 
compelled,  by  his  refusal  to  allow  that  EUjah 
was  actuated  by  fear,  to  render  these  words, 
"went  to  commit  his  soul  to  God  in  the 
soUtude  of  the  desert."  But  the  meaning 
is  settled  for  us  by  the  like  expression  in 
2  Kings  vii.  7 ;  nor  does  Jer.  xUv.  7  lend 
any  support  to  Keil's  view.  Gesenius  com- 
pares -pfxtiv  iripi  4'^'X'ie-  Od.  ix.  423.  The 
A.  V.  exactly  represents  the  meaning] ,  and 
cam*  to  Beer-sheba  [Gen.  xxi.  31 ;  xxvi. 
33.  The  southern  boundary  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  XV.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7  ;  Judg.  xx.  1 ; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  2,  &c.),  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2),  which  tribe,  we 
gather  from  this  passage  (see  also  2  Chron. 
xix.  4),  was  now  aiisorbed  in  the  southern 
kingdom.  (See  note  on  ch.  xi.  31.)  Words- 
worth suggests  that  "  perhaps  he  resorted 
to  Beer-sheba  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
faith  with  the  recollection  of  the  patriarchs 
who  had  dwelt  there,"  &c.  But  if  that  had 
been  his  object,  a  journey  to  the  place  was 
hardly  necessary,  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
only  passed  tljrough  it  on  his  way  to  Mount 
Sinai.  "Beer-sheba  was  about  95  miles 
from  Jezreel"-!-Rawliuson,  who  adds  that 
Elijah  cannot  have  reached  it  till  the  close 
of  the  second  day.  But  we  must  remember 
that  his  pace  would  be  regulated  by  the 
powers  of  his  servant,  probably  a  mere  lad 
(LXX.  TraiSap:op),  60  that  it  is  hardly  likely 
he  could  travel  day  aud  night  without 
stopping  to  rest] ,  which  belongeth  to  Judah 
[It  is  part  of  Keil's  argument  in  proof  that 
Elijah  did  not  flee  from  fear  of  Jezebel, 
that,  had  such  been  the  case,  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  where 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Jehoshaphat.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  prince,  considering  his  close  alliance 
with  Ahab  (ch.  xxii.  4 ;  cf.  xviii.  10  ;  2  Kings 
viii.  18;  2  Chron.  xviii.  1),  would  have 
sheltered  the  prophet.  Indeed,  it  is  remark- 
able, as  Blunt  has  well  pointed  out  (Coincid. 


pp.  183,  184),  that  the  prophet  never  took  re- 
fuge in  the  soutbeiu  kingdom.  At  one  time 
he  found  a  sauctuarj'  beyond  the  Jordan  at 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  Tyre,  but  never 
in  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat.  When  he 
does  come  in  haste  to  Beer-sheba,  "  it  is 
after  a  manner  which  bespeaks  his  reluc- 
tance to  set  foot  within  that  territory,  even 
more  than  if  he  had  evaded  it  altogether." 
The  leason  partly  was,  no  doubt,  as  Words- 
worth says,  that  his  mission  was  to  idola- 
trous Israel.  Judah  had  both  priests  aud 
prophets  of  its  own] ,  and  left  Ms  servant 
[There  is  no  warrant  for  the  assertion 
(Stanley)  that  "one  only  of  that  vast 
assembly  remained  faithful  to  him,  the 
Zidonian  boy  of  Zarephath."  The  identity 
of  this  boy  with  the  servant  is  by  no  means 
certain ;  nor  is  the  defection  of  the  people 
at  all  proven]  there.  [Prol)ably  because 
he  wished  to  be  alone  with  God ;  possibly 
because  the  boy  was  then  too  exhausted  to 
go  further,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  subjected  to  the  uncertainties 
and  privations  of  desert  life ;  hardly  for  the 
security  of  both  (Blunt).  It  is  perhaps 
impUed,  however,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  though  not  a  safe  abode  for  him, 
would  be  for  his  servant.  ^Tien  we  re- 
member that  this  servant  never  rejoined 
him,  but  that  presently  Elisha  took  his 
place,  we  can  scarcely  help  wondering 
whether  he  was  afiaid  to  accompany  Elijah 
any  longer  (cf.  Acts  xv.  38).] 

Ver.  4. — But  he  himself  went  a  day'* 
Journey  Into  the  wilderness  [Cf.  Gen.  xxi. 
14,  21  ;  Jer.  ix.  2  ;  Rev.  xii.  6.  Beer-sheba 
stands  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert  of  Et-Tih. 
It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  security  alone 
that  the  prophet  plunged  into  the  "  great 
and  terrible  wilderness."  It  is  probabh 
that  fi'om  the  first,  "  Horeb,  the  mount  of 
God,"  was  in  his  thoughts.  He  may  weU 
have  seen  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
second  Moses;  that  he  was  raised  up  to 
assert  and  enforce  the  covenant  of  which 
Moaes  was  the  mediator.  We  have  seen 
already  that  he  cites  the  words  spoken  to 
Moses  at  the  bush  (ch.  xviii.  36) ;  that  to 
him  as  to  Moses  there  was  granted  an 
apparition  of  fire  ;  we  now  find  him  re- 
jected as  Moses  had  been  before  him  (Acts 
vii.  25,  35).  How  natural  that,  like  Moses, 
he  should  flee  into  the  land  of  Midian,  to 
the  place  where  God  had  spoken  with  Moses 
face  to  face.  Wordsworth  reminds  us  that 
the  Jewish  Church,  by  its  cycle  of  lessons, 
suggests  a  comparison  between  the  Law 
Giver  and  tlie  Law  Restorer] ,  and  came 
and  sat  down  \mder  a  [Heb.  one;  see  note  on 
ch.  xiii.  11]  Juniper  tree  [The  D]Q\  here 
found    with    a    feminine     numeral    (Eeri; 
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masculine),  in  vet.  5  with  a  masculine,  is 
not  ihfi  jiitiippr,  but  the  plant  now  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  retem,  i.e.,  tlio  broom  (rjeiii^ta 
mono.'ipermd,  or  G.  raetam),  "the  most 
louged-for  and  most  welcome  bush  of  the 
desert,  abundant  in  beds  of  streams  and 
valleys,  where  spots  for  camping  are 
selected,  and  men  sit  down  and  sleep  in 
order  to  be  protected  against  wind  and 
sun  "  (Robinson,  Pal.  vol.  i.  p.  203).  It  does 
not,  however,  afiord  a  complete  protection 
(Thomson,  L.  and  B.  vol.  ii.  pp.  436,  437). 
Every  traveller  remarks  on  its  abundance  in 
the  desert ;  it  gave  a  name,  Rithmah,  to  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii. 
18.  Cf.  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  20,  79).  Its 
roots  are  still  used  by  the  Bedouin,  for  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  (of.  Psa.  cxx.  4, 
"coals  of  retJiem"),  which  they  carry  to 
Cairo]  :  and  he  requested  for  himself  [Heb. 
asked  as  to  his  life,  accusative  of  reference] 
that  lie  might  die  [Again  like  Moses,  Num. 
xi.  15  ;  Exod.  xsxii.  32]  ;  and  said,  It  Is 
enough  [or.  Let  it  be  enough.  LXX.  ixavov' 
a9<it.  See  note  on  ch.  xii.  28]  ;  now,  0  Lord, 
take  away  my  life  ["  Strange  contradiction  I 
Here  the  man  who  was  destined  not  to  taste 
of  death,  flees  from  death  on  the  one  hand 
and  seeks  it  on  the  other."  Kitto]  ;  lor  I 
am  not  better  than  my  fathers.  [These 
words  clearly  reveal  the  great  hopes  EUjah 
had  formed  as  to  the  result  of  his  mission, 
and  the  terrible  disapiDoiutment  his  banish- 
ment had  occasioned  him.  Time  was  when 
he  had  thought  himself  a  most  special 
messenger  of  Heaven,  raised  up  to  effect 
the  regeneration  of  his  country.  He  now 
thinks  his  work  is  fruitless,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  hve  for  longer.  Keil  concludes 
fi'om  these  words  that  Ehjah  was  already 
of  a  great  age,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.] 

Ver.  5. — And  aa  he  lay  and  slept  ["While 
death  was  called  for,  the  cousin  of  death 
comes  unbidden "  (Hall)]  under  a  [Heb. 
one]  Juniper  tree,  bahold,  then  [Heb.  DT 
this  ;  "behold  here,"  sielie  da,  Gesen.] ,  an 
angel  [Heh-messenoer ;  the  same  word  as  in 
ver.  2,  but  explained  in  ver.  7  to  be  a 
me-senger  of  God.  Cf.  Gen.  xvi.  9  ;  xxi. 
17]  touched  [Heb.  totiching]  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  Arise  and  eat.  [Probably  he  had 
eaten  little  or  nothing  since  leaving  Jezreel. 
Food  was  now  what  he  most  needed.  This 
circumstance  suggests  that  the  profound 
depr>.-Sbion  betrayed  in  his  prayer  (ver.  4) 
was  largely  the  result  of  physical  weakness.] 

Ver.  6. — And  he  looked,  and,  behold,  there 
was  a  cake  [same  word  as  in  ch.  xvii.  13] 
baken  on  the  coals  [Heb.  a  cake  of  stones,  or 
coals.  LXX.  iyKpuipiuc.  The  thin,  flat  bread 
of  the  East,  especially  among  the  nomadic 
desert  tribes,  is  constantlv  baked  in  a  ruae 


oven,  con"5tructed  in  the  sand  or  soil.    A 

little  hollow  is  made  ;  sometimes  it  is  lined 
with  stones  to  retain  the  heat ;  fuel,  often 
the  root  of  the  genista,  is  placed  upon  it 
and  kindled,  and  when  the  sand  or  stones 
are  sufficiently  hot,  the  embers  are  raked 
to  one  side,  and  the  dough  is  placed  in  the 
oven,  where  it  is  sometimes  covered  with 
the  aphes.  Hence  the  Vulgate  calls  it  sub- 
cinericius  paiiis],  and  a  cruse  Of  water  at 
his  head  [i.e.,  the  place  of  his  head.  Marg. 
bolster.  The  word  is  almost  used  as  a 
preposition.  Cf.  1  Sam.  xix.  13  ;  xxvi.  7] . 
And  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  laid  liim 
down  again.  [Heb.  returned  and  laid  'iotL-n  ] 

Ver.  7. — And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
again  the  second  time,  and  touched  him 
[i.e.,  to  awaken  him.  It  was  the  food  was 
to  strengthen  him] ,  and  said.  Arise  and  eat 
[Probably  he  had  ea.eu  but  httle  the  first 
time,  for  sorrow  and  weariness]  ;  because 
the  journey  Is  too  great  for  thee.  [The 
LXX.  on  iroWij  ciTro  aov  r)  oCof  and  the 
Vulgate  grandis  enim  tibi  restat  via,  which 
Bahr  follows,  seem  hardly  so  true  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom  as  the  A.  V.  rendering.  Keil 
cites  Vatablus,  iter  est  ma  jus  qnnm  'pro  riribus 
tuis.  It  is  very  improbable  that  (liawlinson 
al.)  the  journey  to  Horeb  was  now  suggested 
to  him  for  the  first  time  by  the  angtl. ] 

Ver.  8. — And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  went  In  the  strength  of  that 
meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights  [Cf. 
Exod.  sxiv.  18  ;  xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  25  ; 
Jonah  iii.  4 ;  Matt.  iv.  2 ;  Acts  i.  3. '  But 
the  primary  reference  is  perhaps  to  the 
"forty  days  and  forty  nights"  which  Moses 
spent  in  Horeb,  di^ring  which  he  "  neither 
did  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  "  (Deut.  ix.  9), 
or  to  the  forty  years  during  which  Israel 
was  sustained  in  this  same  desert  with 
"angels'  food"  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  25).  It  is 
noteworthy  how  both  Moses  and  Elias 
were  precursors  of  our  Lord  in  a  forty 
days'  fast.  "  The  three  great  f asters  met 
gloriously  on  Tabor"  (Hall).  It  is  not 
implied  that  it  took  the  prophet  the  whole 
of  this  time  to  reach  Hureb,  which  is  only 
distant  from  Beersheba  some  130  miles. 
"There  are  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Horeb,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  to  Kadesh 
Bamea"  (Deut.  i.  2).  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  he  wandered  aimlessly  hither 
and  thither  during  this  period,  but  it  seems 
better  to  understand  the  words  of  the  whole 
of  his  desert  sojourn]  unto  Horeb  the  mount 
of  God.  [See  note  on  ch.  viii.  9.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Horeb  was  already  known  as 
"  the  mount  of  God  "  at  the  time  God  ap- 
peared to  Moses  there — the  whole  of  the 
iSinaitic  peninsula  was  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  designation  is  used  in  Exod.  iii.  1 
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proleptically,  and  that  it  waa  bestowed  on 
the  Mount  of  the  Law  because  of  the 
special  revelation  of  the  Godhead  there 
(Exod.  iii.  6 ;  six.  3,  11,  18 ;  Deut.  i.  6  ; 
iT.  10  ;  ▼.  2,  &c.)] 

Ver.  9.— And  he  came  thither  nnto  a.  cave 
[Heb.  the  cave.  LXK.  to  airriKaiov.  Yany 
oomraentators  identify  this  with  "the  clift 
of  the  rock"  where  Moses  was  concealed 
•while  the  Lord  "  passed  by  "  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
22),  and  the  use  of  the  same  word,  "QV 
in  ver.  11  certainly  favours  this  view.  But 
is  it  clear  that  the  clift  (ni;?3  fissure)  was  a 
cave  f  Ewald  understands  "  the  cave  in 
which  at  that  time  travellers  to  Sinai 
commonly  rested."  It  is  perhaps  worth 
remembering  that  a  part  of  the  dusert, 
thcfugh  at  some  distance  from  Horeb,  bears 
at  this  day  the  name  of  Maghcirah,  or  cave. 
But  there  is  a  "narrow  grot"  pointed  oat 
by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  Elijah,  on  the 
Bide  of  Jebel  Miisa.  "  There  is  nothing  to 
confirm,  but  there  is  nothing  to  contradict, 
the  belief  that  it  may  have  been  in  that 
■ecluded  basin,  which  has  long  been  pointed 
ont  as  the  spot.  .  .  .  No  scene  could  be 
more  suitable  for  the  vision  which  follows" 
(Stanley).  There  is,  however,  one  formidable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  identification, 
viz.,  that  the  cave  is  only  just  large  enough 
for  a  man's  body,  which  does  not  agree  with 

▼er.  18] ,  and  lodg'ed  [J-l?  means  strictly  to 
pass  the  night.  It  is  possibly  connected 
radically  with  H? v]  there ;  and,  behold,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  [Not  "  in 
vision  as  he  slept"  (Kawlinsou).  He  could 
not  "  go  forth  "  in  his  sleep.  That  he  was 
to  go  forth  "on  the  monow"  is  equally 
unlikely  see  ver.  11,  note],  and  he  said 
unto  him.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah? 
Pilany  writers,  Bahr  and  Keil  among  ihem, 
will  not  allow  that  there  is  anght  of  reproof 
in  this  question,  or  that  Elijah  had  in  any 
way  erred  in  his  hasty  flight.  The  former 
asks  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  angel, 
instead  of  reproving  him,  succoured  and 
strengthened  him  (vers.  6,  7),  if  he  waa 
acting  in  faithlessness  or  disobedience.  But 
•urely  it  does  not  follow  that  God  denies  all 
grace  and  sustenance  to  His  elect  servants 
even  if  they  do,  in  a  moment  of  despair, 
forget  or  distrust  Him.  Elijah  may  have 
been  strengthened  for  this  very  journey, 
because  God  would  meet  with  him  and 
teach  him  the  lessons  of  patience  and  trust 
he  needed  to  learn,  at  the  "  mount  of  God  '* 
itself.  And  hia  answer,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  ver.  14  (where  see 
note),  certainly  betrays,  not  only  irritation 
and  despair,  bat  a  "  carnal  zeal  which 
-would  gladly   have   called    down  the    ven- 


geance of  the  Almighty  upon  all  idolatew** 
(Keil).  The  question  in  itself,  it  is  true, 
does  not  necessarily  impart  ceii^ure — it 
might  merely  mean,  "What  woullit  thou 
learn  of  me?  "  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  prophet  had  been  $ent  to  every 
other  destination  by  the  "word  of  the 
Lord,"  and  that  he  had  left  Jezreel  without 
any  such  word — left  it  in  terror  and  bitter 
disappointment  and  sheer  distrust  of  God- 
it  does  look  ae  if  the  words  conveyed  • 
gentle  reminder  that  he  had  deserted  the 
post  of  duty,  and  had  no  right  to  be  thera. 
So  Clericus,  "  Quasi  Deus  diceret  nihil  eu« 
EUae  ncgotii  in  solitudine,  sed  potius  in  loeit 
habitatis,  ut  illie  hominet  ad  veri  Dei  cultum 
adduceret."} 

Ver.  10. — And  he  said,  I  have  toeen  very 
Jealous  [Of.  Num.  xxv.  11,  which  the  pro- 
phot  may  have  had  in  his  mind.  But  the 
jealousy  of  Phinehas  was  in  harmony  with 
that  of  God  (ver.  13)]  for  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  ["  The  title  of  Lord  God  of  hosts  is  first 
heard  in  the  mouth  of  Elijah  the  prophet, 
who  had  been  very  jealous  for  Jehovah  in 
opposition  to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  [Ash- 
toreth  ?]  the  Phoenician  deities ;  cf .  2  Kings 
xxiii.  5,  '  Baal,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
planets,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven ' " 
(Wordsworth)] :  for  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  covenant  [he  had  memo- 
ries of  the  covenant  all  around  him], 
thrown  down  thine  altars  [cf.  ch.  xviii.  .30, 
note.  It  is  clear  that  many  altars,  similar 
to  that  on  Carmel,  had  been  built,  and  had 
been  overturned] ,  and  slain  thy  propheta 
with  the  sword  [If  the  "  hundred  prophets  " 
of  ch.  xviii.  13  e?caped,  of  which  we  can- 
not be  certain,  others  did  not] ;  and  I,  even 
I  only,  am  left  [See  note  on  ch.  xviii.  22.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  prima  fade 
view  is  that  the  prophets  had  been  well- 
nigh  exterminated.  But  we  must  take  into 
account  the  deep  despondency  with  which 
Elijah  spoke,  and  remember  the  correction 
which  his  words  received  (ver.  18)] ;  and 
they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  [The 
commentators  are  hopelessly  divided  as  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken.  Bahr,  as  before,  is  very 
positive  that  there  is  no  complaint  or  mur- 
muring against  God  on  Elijah's  part.  He 
contends  that  the  prophet  has  been  led  to 
Sinai  simply  by  the  earnest  longing  for  a 
disclosure  concerning  the  dealings  of  God, 
and  for  instructions  as  to  his  future  conduct ; 
and  this  view  has  the  support  of  other 
weighty  authorities.  But  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  w» 
have  here  at  the  least  a  "  tacit  reproof  that 
God  had  looked  on  so  quietly  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  and  had  suffered  things  to 
come   to  such   an   extremity"  (Keil).     St. 
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Panl  speaks  of  him  as  pleading  Tvith  God 

against  Israel  {ivrvyxavei  r(f  Oe>fi  /card  tov 
^ffparjX.  Rom.  xi.  2),  and  certainly  repre- 
sents the  ;fpt;*iart(T/^i05  he  received  as  a  cor- 
rection. And  the  idea  which  this  verse, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  prophet's  flight 
(ver.  3)  and  his  prayer  (ver.  4),  leaves  on 
the  unbiassed  mind  certainly  is  that  in  his 
seal  for  God  he  resented  not  only  the  grow- 
ing corruption  of  the  age,  but  above  all  the 
frustration  of  his  efforts  to  stay  it.  What 
bm\lened  and  vexed  his  righteous  soul  was 
that  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  when  the 
people  had  confessed  that  Jehovah  alone 
was  God,  he,  the  one  solitary  witness  for 
the  truth,  should  be  driven  from  his  post 
to  escape  as  best  he  might,  and  to  leave  the 
covenant  people  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
Jezebel  and  her  army  of  false  prophets.  It 
is  the  cry  which  we  hear  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  complaint 
of  the  silence  and  apparent  indifference  of 
God,  of  the  persecution  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  impunity  of  evil-doers.] 

Ver.  11.— And  lie  said,  Ck>  fortli  [The 
LXX.  inserts  avpiov,  which,  however,  is 
destitute  of  authority,  and  was  probably 
insi^rted  from  Exod.  xxxiv.  2,  to  explain  the 
difliculty  which  the  prophet's  apparent  dis- 
rpgard  of  this  commaud  creates] ,  and  stand 
■pen  the  mount  before  the  Lord,  And, 
behold,  the  Lord  passed  by  [Heb.  passr'th 
by.  Only  used  here  and  in  Exod.  xxxiii. 
22;  xxxiv.  6  of  the  Divine  Being.  The 
beatific  vision  must  be  transient.  An  abid- 
ing presence,  a  JD^.  was  more  than  man 
could  bear.  So  Bahr.  As  Elijah  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  forth  from  the  cave  until 
he  heard  the  still  small  voice  (ver.  13),  some 
would  take  the  participle  *1Iiy  which  is  prob- 
ably employed  as  more  graphic,  as  a  future, 
i.e.,  "  the  Lord  will  pass  by,"  and  this  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  LXX. ;  lSoi>  irapeXri- 
9fTai  KvpioQ'  Kal  iSov  TTvivita  fiiya.  K.r.X.  The 
effect  of  this  re-arrangement  of  the  text 
would  be  that  the  words,  "  And  behold  the 
Lord  passing  by,"  must  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  message,  "  Go  forth,"  &c.,  and  not  as 
a  statement  of  what  happened.  That  state- 
ment would  then  begin  with  the  next  words, 
*'  And  a  great  and  strong  wind,"  &c.  But 
in  that  case  we  might  have  expected  "  For 
behold,"  <fec.,  or  the  "  And  behold  "  would 
have  come  before  "  a  great  and  strong 
wind,"  &o.  It  is  also  to  be  considered — and 
this  seems  to  me  decisive — that  the  words 
*' rent,"  "break,"  <So.,  are  also  participles, 
which  it  would  be  unnatural  to  divorce  from 
the  paitieiple  preceding] ,  and  a  great  and 
strong  wind  [Such  as  was  not  uncommon 
in  that  n  y::on.  The  approach  to  Smai  from 
the  west   is  known  aa  liuk'j-Uawy,   "  the 


pass  of  the  winds"  Elsewhere  we  find  tha 
Wady-el-Burk,  or  "vaUsy  of  lightning." 
These  phenomena — the  tempest,  fire,  Ac- 
would  be  all  the  more  awful  and  impressive 
because  of  the  surrounding  desolation  and 
the  utter  solitude]  rent  the  mountains, 
and  brake  In  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind 
[Heb.  not  in  the  wind  Jehovah]',  and  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake  [Once  before 
(Exod.  xix.  18)  an  earthquake  accompanied 
the  descent  of  God  upou  the  same  moun- 
tain. The  desert  of  Sinai,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hammam  Pharoun  and  other 
hot  springs,  affords  no  traces  of  volcanio 
action.  "  Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  the 
action  of  water,  nowhere  of  fire"  (Stanley). 
But  ^y\  properly  means  (compare  r«ji^-c/je7i, 
rush)  a  crasliing  noise  (Job  xxxix.  24  ;  Isa. 
ix.  4),  and  the  mysterious  sounds  of  Jebel 
Musa  have  often  been  remarked  (see  Stan- 
ley, 3.  and  P.  pp.  13,  14)J;  but  tbs  Lord 
vas  not  In  the  earthquake : 

Ver.  12. — And  after  the  earthquake  a 
fire  [For  the  association  of  tempest,  earth- 
quake, fire,  &o.,  as  punishments  of  God,  see 
Isa.  xxix.  6,  and  Psa.  xviii,  7,  8.  "  Fire" 
may  well  signify  lightning  (Job  i.  16;  Exod. 
ix.  23).  For  a  vivid  description  of  a 
thunderstorm  at  Sinai,  see  Stewart's  "  Tent 
and  Khan,"  pp.  139, 140 ;  ap.  Stanley,  "Jew. 
Ch.,"  vol.  i.  p.  149]  :  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in.  the  &re  :  and  after  the  fire  a  stUl  nmall 
voice.  [Heb.  a  voice  of  gentle  silence, 
HD^l  an  onomatopoetic  word,is  allied  to  our 
word  dumb.  Very  similar  expression  Job 
iv.  16.  What  was  the  object  and  meaning 
of  this  succession  of  signs?  First,  let  as 
remember  that  Elijah  was  the  prophet  of 
deeds.  He  taught  his  contemporaries  not 
by  word  but  by  act.  He  is  here  taught  ia 
turn  by  signs.  There  passes  before  him  in 
the  mountain  hollow,  in  the  black  and  dark 
night,  a  procession  of  natural  terrors — of 
storm,  and  earthquake,  and  fire.  But  none 
of  these  things  move  him ;  none  speak  to 
his  soul  and  tell  of  a  present  God.  It  is  the 
hushed  voice,  the  awful  ftillness,  over- 
powers and  enchains  him.  He  is  to  learn 
hence,  first,  that  the  Lord  is  a  God  "  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abun- 
dant in  gooitness  and  truth  "  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
6) ;  and  secondly,  that  as  it  has  been  with 
himself,  so  it  will  be  with  others  ;  the  name 
of  the  Lord  will  be  proclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
gentle  silence  (ib.,  ver.  5).  The  weapons  of 
His  warfare,  the  instruments  of  religious 
progress,  must  be  spiritual,  not  carnal.  Not 
in  fire  and  sword  and  slaughter,  but  by  a 
secret  voice  speaking  to  the  conscience,  will 
God  regain  Hi  a  sway  over  the  hearts  <rf 
IsraeL  (See  Homiletios.)  The  striking  simi- 
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larity  between  this  theophany  and  that 
whic^  Moses  saw  in  the  same  place,  or  at 
no  great  distance  from  it,  must  not  be  over- 
looked, for  this  constitutes  another  link 
between  law-giver  and  law-restorer.  The 
proclamation  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  3,  7  is  the 
best  exponent  of  the  parable  of  vers.  11,  12. 
To  each  was  the  vision  of  God  granted  after 
a  faithful  witness  against  idolatry,  and  after 
a  slaaghter  of  idolaters ;  each  was  in  a  clif t 
of  the  rock ;  in  either  case  the  Lord  parsed 
by ;  the  one  was  taught  by  words,  the  other 
rather  by  sigas,  but  the  message  in  each 
case  was  the  same — that  juJgmeut  is  God's 
strange  work,  but  that  He  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty  (cf.  ver.  17).] 

Ver.  13. — And  It  was  so,  when  Elijah 
heard  it,  tliat  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle  [Like  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  6 ;  cf. 
xxxiii.  20  ;  xsxiv.  33 ;  2  Cor.  iii  13 ;  Isa. 
vi.  1,  2.  This  mantle  (see  note  on  ch. 
xviii.  46)  was  probably  a  sheepskin.  The 
LXX.  calls  it  fitjXuiTT)  (cf.  Heb.  xL  37).  In 
Zech.  xiii.  4  we  find  that  the  prophets  wore 
a  mantle  of  hair] ,  and  went  out,  and  stood 
[Same  words  as  in  ver.  11.  It  was  the  still 
small  voice,  apparently,  that  first  brought 
him  to  obey  the  command  there  given.  He 
would  perhaps  be  afraid  to  issue  from  the 
shelter  of  his  cave  during  the  tempest  and 
the  earthquake,  which  may  have  followed 
directly  after  the  instruction  to  go  forth 
was  given.  Possibly  there  was  a  lesson  for 
him  here  also,  viz.,  that  amid  the  din  and 
excitement  and  torture  of  drought  and 
famine  and  fire  and  blood  the  commands 
of  God  are  less  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  sool 
and  obeyed,  than  in  the  hour  of  peace  and 
stillness.  The  drought  and  famine  and 
sword  have  their  worli  to  do,  even  as  the  tem- 
pest and  the  earthquake  have  theirs  ;  but  it 
is  by  the  voice  of  mercy  and  love  that  the 
hearts  of  men  are  turned  back  again.  '*  Not 
in  the  strong  east  wind  that  parted  the  Red 
Sea,  or  the  fira  that  swept  the  top  of  Sinai, 
or  the  earthquake  that  shook  down  the 
walls  of  Jericho  would  God  be  brouj,'ht  so 
near  to  man  as  in  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
child  of  Bethlehem"  (Stanley)]  In  the 
entering  in  of  the  cave.  [He  hardly  obeyed 
the  letter  of  the  command  of  ver.  11  even 
then.  Does  not  this  point  to  a  rebellious 
and  unsubdued  heart  ?  Is  it  not  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  taken  above,  that  he  fled  to 
Horeb,  full  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
murmuring  against  God  ;  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  revelation  was  not  only  to  teach 
him  as  to  God's  dealings  with  men,  but  also 
to  school  and  subdue  his  o^n  rebellious 
heart?]  And,  behold,  there  came  a  voice  unto 
him  [The  expression  is  different  from  that 
of  ver.  9.  There  we  read  of  the  "  wordjof 
the  Lord,"  here  of  a  "  voice."    But  this  is 


not  to  be  identified  with  the  "  still  small 
voice"  of  ver.  12],  and  said,  What  does! 
thou  here,  Elijah  7  [As  in  ver.  9.] 

Ver.  14. — And  he  said,  I  have  been  very 
Jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  :  because 
the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy 
covenaait,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I, 
even  I  only,  am  left;  and  they  seek  my 
life,  to  take  it  away.  [Verbatim  as  in  ver. 
10.  What  are  we  to  understand  from  this 
repetition  of  the  former  answer  ?  Has  the 
lesson  of  this  theophany  been  lost  upon 
himP  Has  he  failed  to  grasp  its  signi- 
ficance? It  is  probable  that  he  only  par- 
tially understood  its  meaning,  and  it  cer- 
tainly looks  as  if  he  still  felt  himself  an 
injured  and  disappointed  man ;  as  if  the 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  his  work 
had  been  frustrated  still  rankled  in  his  souL 
But  though  the  words  are  the  same,  it  is 
possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the  tone 
was  entirely  different ;  that  instead  of  speak- 
ing, as  he  had  spoken  before,  querolously  and 
almost  defiantly,  he  now,  catching  his  inspi- 
ration from  the  still  small  voice,  speaks  with 
bated  breath  and  profound  self-humiUation. 
The  facts  are  the  same.  He  repeats  them, 
because  they  aud  they  alone  explain  why  h* 
ifl  there,  and  because  he  cannot  see  as  yet 
how  they  are  to  be  remedied.  Bat  he  is 
now  conscious  of  a  misgiving  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  his  course.  He  feels 
he  has  acted  hastily  and  faithlessly,  and 
has  wanted  to  do  God's  work  in  his  own 
rough  way.  He  will  go  back,  if  it  be  God'i 
will ;  he  will  be  content  to  wait  God"8  time, 
and  to  foUow  His  leading.  The  commission 
which  is  straifxhtway  given  him  almost 
proves  that  he  had  experienced  a  change. 
It  impUes  that  he  is  now  fitted  for  his  high 
ministry.] 

Yer.  15.— And  the  Lord  said  onto  hla. 
Go,  return  on  thy  way  [Heb.  to  thy  way, 
as  in  Gen.  xix.  2;  xxxii.  2;  Num.  xxiv.  25, 
Ac]  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus  [The 
construct  case  with  H  local.  Keil  refers  to 
Deut.  iv.  41 ;  Josh.  xii.  1 ;  and  Ewald  216  6. 
This  cannot  mean  "  through  the  desert  to 
Damascus,"  for  he  could  not  possibly  go 
any  other  way,  nor  yet  "  to  the  desert 
(through  which  .he  had  just  come)  to 
Damascus,"  for  he  was  then  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert.  He  was  to  find  a  hidinp;-plao8 
— we  find  the  king  of  Damascus  at  war  with 
Ahab,  oh.  xx. — or  possibly  a  sphere  for  work, 
— he  would  be  noar  Hazael — in  the  rugged 
desert  which  stretches  south  and  east  of  the 
Syrian  capital.  (See  Stanley,  "  Sinai  and 
Palestine,"  p.  410;  Porter's  "Five  Years  in 
Damascus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  234  sqq.)  Here,  too,  the 
prophet  would  be  at  no  great  distance  from 
his  own  country.     See  on  en.  xvii.  8j :  uiA 
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lirhen  thou  comest,  anoint  [Heb .  and  thou 
ghult  come  a7id  anoint.  LXX.  koI  ij^fit;  Kai 
Xpirrng.  The  A.  V.  increases  the  difficulty. 
In  the  Hebrew  the  time  of  the  anointing  is 
incletinite.  This  commission  has  long  been 
a  crux  interpretum.  For  neither  Hazael, 
nor  Jehu,  nor  Elisha,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  record,  was  ever  anointed  by  Elijah. 
Elisha  was  called  by  him  to  the  prophetic 
office.  Hazael,  it  is  barely  possible,  may 
have  been  anointed  secretly,  lite  David 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  2,  13),  but  all  that  we  gather 
from  Scripture  is,  that  he  was  called  in  an 
indirect  way,  and  certainly  not  anointe  1,  by 
Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  12 — 15).  Jehu  was 
certainly  anointed,  but  it  was  neither  by 
Ehsha  nor  Elijah  (2  Kings  ix.  1,  6),  but  by 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  All  we 
can  say,  cousequently,  is  that  the  command 
was  obeyed  in  the  spirit,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  best  possible  time  and  way.  There  may 
Lave  been  good  reasons,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  why  Elijah  should  devolve  the 
appointment  of  the  two  kings  upon  his 
Buccessor,  and  we  can  readUy  understand 
that  the  word  "  anoint "  was,  as  in  Judg.  ix. 
8,  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  never  meant  to  be  construed 
literally.  For  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
no  record  elsewhere  of  the  anointing  of  any 
prophet;  and  secondly,  it  is  remarkable  that 
when  Elijah  might  so  easily  have  anointed 
Elisha.  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  he  understood  the  word 
to  mean  "'appoint."  And  the  root  idea  of 
anointing,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the 
tettimj  apart  for  the  service  of  (jod  (Exod. 
xxix.  6).  Hence  it  was  (Blihr)  that  vessels 
(Exod.  XXX.  26  sqq.),  and  even  stones  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18),  were  anointed.  And  when  we 
find  that  these  three  persons  were  set  apart 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  different  ways,  to 
fulfil  the  high  purposes  of  God,  that  ought 
to  suffice  us.  The  author  of  this  history 
clearly  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
this  account  and  that  of  2  Kings  viii.,  ix.  It 
has  also  been  objected  to  this  chaige  (Raw- 
liusou)  that  it  is  no  "  explanation  or  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  parable."  But  this 
is  precisely  what  it  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  be.  The  prophet  is  here  taught 
by  word  much  the  same  lesson  that  had 
been  conveyed  by  signs,  in  the  preceding 
vision.  No  doubt  there  are  additional  par- 
ticulars—the vision  dealt  only  with  prin- 
ciples, the  charge  descends  to  details  and 
prescribes  duties — but  still  the  great  lesson 
that  souls  are  to  be  won,  that  God's  kingdom 
is  to  be  advanced,  not  by  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, by  fire  and  sword,  but  by  meekness 
and  gentleness,  through  the  reason  and  the 
concience,  is  proclaimed.  Hazael  and  Jehu, 
each  was  God's  instrument  to  punish ;  each 
was  like  the  sweepmg  storm  or  the  devour- 


ing fire,  each  was  an  engine  of  destruction ; 
but  by  neither  of  these  were  the  hearts  ol 
men  turned  to  the  Lord.  It  was  the  sword 
of  Elisha,  the  sword  of  his  mouth  (cf.  Isa. 
xi.  4 ;  xHx.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  16 ;  ii.  IG),  should 
constrain  men  to  hide  their  faces  and 
humble  themselves  before  God]  Hazael  [the 
seer  of  God.  This  name,  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  Ehjah's  vision  of  God,  is 
noticeable]  to  be  king-  over  Syria: 

Ver.  16. — And  Jeiau  [Jehovah  is  he.  The 
name  was  as  appropriate  as  Elijah's]  the 
son  [i.e.,  descendant,  probably  grandson 
(2  Kings  ix.  2,  14).  Nimshi  may  have  been 
a  person  of  more  importance  than  Jehosba- 
phat]  of  NimsM  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be 
king-  over  Israel  [The  prophet  thus  leama 
that  the  house  of  Omri  is  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  dynasties  which  had  preceded  iL 
Jezebel's  triumph  is  not  to  endure]  :  and 
Elislia  [My  God  is  salvation.  Tiiis  name, 
borne  by  the  successor  of  Elijah,  "  My  God 
is  the  Lord,"  looks  Hke  a  fresh  revelation 
of  God's  nature  and  purpose  of  grace]  the 
son  of  Shaphat  [Judge]  of  Abel-meholali 
[The  mention  of  his  abode,  Abel-meholah, 
"  the  meadow  of  the  dance"  (cf.  ch.  iv.  12; 
Judg.  vii.  22),  a  town  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Beth-shean, 
almost  implies  that  he  was  hitherto  un- 
known to  EUjah.  It  is  to  be  obsei-ved 
that  no  such  addition  follows  the  mention 
of  Hazael  or  Jehu]  shalt  thou  anoint  to 
be  prophet  In  thy  room.  [So  far  from 
Elijah's  work  being  fruitless,  or  from  the 
prophetic  order  being  extinguished,  provi- 
sion is  now  made  for  his  successor.] 

Ver.  17. — And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
him  that  escapeth  the  sword  of  Hc.sael 
[See  2  Kings  viii.  12,  28;  x.  32;  xiii.  3,  22] 
shaU  Jehu  slay  [2  Kings  ix.  24 — 33  :  x. 
pasi/m.  Cf,  Isa.  Ixvi.  16]  :  and  Mm  that 
escapeth  from  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall 
Elisha  slay.  [Elijah  might  reasonably  in- 
terpret the  commission  to  "anoint"  Hazael, 
(fee,  as  a  figure,  seeing  there  is  an  undoubted 
figure  of  speech  here.  Elisha  was  a  man 
of  peace.  His  sword  was  the  "  sword  d 
the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God."  It  was  by 
"  the  breath  of  his  hps  he  slew  the  wicked  " 
(Isa.  ii.  4;  2  Thess.  ii.  8;  Hosea  vi.  5). 
Not  only  are  vers.  16,  17  an  interiDretation, 
in  some  sort,  of  the  vision,  but  they  are  an 
answer  to  Elijah's  complaint  (vers.  10,  14). 
The  "children  of  Israel"  who  had  forsaken 
the  covenant  shoi.ld  be  punished  by  Hazael 
(cf.  2  Kings  viii.  12,  "I  know  what  thoa 
wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel,"  and 
cf  ch.  X.  32) ;  the  king  and  queen  who  had 
thrown  down  the  altars  and  slain  the 
prophets  should  be  slain,  one  by  the  sword 
of  Syria,  the  other  at  the  command  of  Jehu ; 
while  to  his  allegation  that  the  prophets 
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were  extinct  anc!  he  was  left  alone  is  opposed 
the  or.lination  of  a  successor,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  "  seven  thousand  "  in  ver.  18.] 

▼er.  18.— Yet  I  have  left  me  [So  St.  P.ml, 
Bom.  xi.  4,  KariXiTTov ;  hut  the  LXX. 
(Kara'Xei^lciQ)  and  all  the  versions  translate 
the  -word  as  future,  as  in  the  margin,  I  icill 
lein"!,  and  bo  the  ^  conversive  seems  to  re- 
quive.  See  Gesen.,  Gram.  §  124 — 26]  seven 
th  jusand  [not  so  much  a  round  as  a  sym- 
bjlical  number — "  the  «/cXoyij  of  the  godly  " 
(KeU.).  "  The  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace  "  (Eom.  xi.  6).  It  is  like 
the  144,000  and  the  12,000  of  Rev.  vii.  4—8, 
The  prominent  idea  is  perhaps  this :  Though 
the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  My 
covenant,  yet  I  have  ke]it  and  ^dll  k'^^ep  it. 
It  also  susgestshow  the  still  small  voice  had 
been  speaking  in  the  silence]  In  Israel,  all 
the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal, 
and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  Mssed 
Mm.  [We  gather  from  Job  xxxi.  26,  27 
that  it  was  customary  to  kiss  the  hand  to 
the  idol,  or  object  of  worship,  and  from 
Hosea  Tciii-  2  to  kiss  the  image  itself.  Most 
of  the  commentators  adduce  Cicero  in  Ver- 
rem  iv.  43,  where  he  speaks  of  the  statue  of 
Hercules  at  Agricr^ntum,  the  hpsand  chin  of 
which  were  a  little  worn  by  the  kissea  of 
devotees.] 

Yer.  19. — So  be  departed  theneei  tad 

fbund  [Nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
word  as  to  previous  acquaintance]  Ellsha 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing 
[It  was  in  the  winter,  consequently  (Prov. 
XX.  4.  See  Conder,  p.  328).  "  Ehsha  is  found 
not  in  his  Ptiidy,  but  in  the  field  :  not  with 
•  book  in  his  hand,  but  the  plough  "  (Hall) 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  [Heb.  ploughing 
twelve  yoke,  from  which  Esvald  gathers  that 
he  was  ploughing  twelve  yoke  of  laud — 
np^  like  jugum,  is  used  as  a  measure  of 
land  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  Isa.  t.  10 — and  was 
then  at  work  on  the  twelfth  and  last.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  "twelve  j'oke"  here  is 
surely  settled  by  the"  yoke  of  oxen ;  "  cf.  ver. 
21  and  see  below]  before  Mm  [This  word 
also  points  to  animals,  not  land.  The  twelve 
pair  of  oxen,  it  is  generally  thought,  are 
mentioned  to  show  that  Elisha  was  a  man 
of  substance.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  all  the  twelve  belonged  to  him.  See 
next  note] ,  and  he  with  the  twelfth  [' '  I 
have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  ploughs  thus  at 
work.  To  understand  the  reason  of  tliis, 
several  things  must  be  tukon  into  account. 
First,  that  the  arable  land  of  nearly  all  vil- 
lages  is  cviltivated  in  common ;  then  that 
Arab  farmers  dehght  to  work  together, 
partly  for  mutual  protection,  and  partly 
from  theii  love  of  gossip,"  &c.  Thomson, 
L.  and  B.  i.  308] :  and  Elijah  passed  by 


^im  [Heb.  to  him.  The  idea  that  he  may 
have  "  crossed  the  stream  of  the  Jordan  " 
(Rawlinson)  is  extremely  improbable.  The 
current  is  strong,  and  it  is  not  everywhere 
fordable,  especially  in  winter],  and  cast  his 

mantle  upon  him.  [Heb.  to  him  V?^.  But 
LXX.  in  avTov.  Aheady,  it  would  seem,  tha 
rough  hairy  mantle  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  garb  of  a  prophet  (cf.  Zech. 
xiii.  4).  "  The  prophet's  ck  ak  was  a  si.L-n  of 
the  prophet's  vocation  "  (Keii).  To  cast  tte 
cloak  to  or  upon  Elisha  was  therefore  an 
appropriate  and  significant  way  of  desig- 
nating him  to  tbe  prophetic  office.  "  When 
Elijah  went  to  heaven  Elisha  had  the  mantle 
entire  "  2  Kings  ii.  18  (Henry).  The  Ger- 
mans  use  the  word  mantel-kind  of  an  adopted 
child.] 

Ver.  20. — AnA  he  left  the  oxen  [As,  being 
the  last  in  the  line,  he  could  do,  without  stop- 
ping the  others.  It  is  probable  too  that, 
Elisha  being  the  last,  Elijah's  action  would 
not  have  been  ol 'served  by  the  rest],  and 
ran  after  Elijah  [It  is  clear  that  Ehsha  both 
understood  the  act,  and  made  up  his  mind 
at  once.  No  doubt  he  too  had  long  sighed  and 
prayed  over  the  demoralization  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  dishonour  done  to  his  God. 
Elijah,  after  casting  the  mantle,  strode  on, 
leaving  it  for  Elisha  to  take  or  reject  it. 
The  latter  soon  showed  his  choice  by  run- 
ning after  him] ,  and  said,  Let  me,  I  pray 
thee,  kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
then  I  will  follow  thee.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  Go  back  again  [Heb.  go,  return]  :  for 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  [There  is  not 
a  word  of  reproof  here,  as  Wordsworth  and 
Rawlinson  imagme.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  there  had  been.  A  greater 
readiness  to  obey  the  prophetic  snmmons, 
Elisha  could  not  well  have  showed.  Forth- 
with, as  soon  as  he  realized  his  cali,  "he left 
the  oxen  and  ran  after  "  his  newmaster.  True, 
he  asks  permission — and  why  should  he  not  t 
for  "  grace  is  no  enemy  to  good  nature  " — 
to  give  a  parting  embrace  to  the  father  and 
mother  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  and  whom 
he  had  been  required  by  God  to  honour. 
But  there  is  no  proof  of  *'  a  divided  heart  " 
here.  If  he  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  and  bury  his  mother  and  father  (St. 
Luke  ix.  59 — 61)  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise. But  he  suggests  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  nays  :  '♦  One  kiss,  one  farewell,  and  then 
I  wiD  follow  thee."  It  is  a  complete  mis- 
take, consequently,  to  interpret  Elijah's 
words  to  mean,  "  Go,  return  to  thy  plough- 
ing, for  why  shouldst  thou  quit  it  ?  .  .  . 
Thou  canst  remain  as  thou  art "  (EawlLn- 
son).  Their  true  meaning,  as  evidenced  by 
the  sequel  (ver.  21),  clearly  was,  "  Go  back 
and  kiss  them ;  wl^  shooldst  thou  not  t  ¥m 
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•what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  I  have  summoned 
thee  to  follow  me.  But  I  have  not  required 
thee  to  repudiate  tliiue  own  flesh  and 
blood."] 

Ver.  21. — And  he  returned  hack  from  Mm 
[Wordsworth  is  not  warranted  in  affirming 
that  Ehsha  "  did  not  go  back  and  kiss,"  &c. 
The  text  rather  implies  that  he  did] ,  and 
took  a  yoke  [Heb.  the  yoke.  Cf.  ver.  19] 
of  oxen,  and  slew  tliem  [Heb.  sacrificed; 
LXX.  tOuae.  But  the  word,  though  gene- 
rally restricted  to  sacrificial  acts,  primarily 
means  "  to  slay  "  simply,  as  here,  and  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  54;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  2  Chron. 
xviii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17.  There  was  no 
altar  there,  and  the  flesh  of  a  sacrifice  was 
never  boiled],  and  boiled  their  flesh  [Heb. 
boiled  them,  the  Jlesh]  with  tlie  instruments 
of  the  oxen  [the  plough,  yoke,  <fec.  The 
plough  of  the  East  is  extremely  rude  and 
slender,  but  the  yoke,  shaft,  <&c.,  would 
aSord  a  fair  supply  ol  wood.    The  scarcity 


of  timber  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  application  of  the  "  instruments 
of  the  oxen  ;  "  but  it  is  much  more  import- 
ant to  see  it  in  a  symbolical  act,  expressive 
of  EUsha's  entire  renunciation  of  his  secular 
calling.  He  would  henceforth  need  them 
no  longer.  Cf.  1  Sam.  vi.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
22] ,  and  gave  unto  the  people  [Not  only  the 
servants  or  peasancs  who  had  been  plough- 
ing with  him,  but  possibly  his  neighboura 
and  friends.  This  was  a  farewell,  not  a 
rehgious  feast.  Cf.  Luke  v.  29,  where  Levi 
makes  a  "great  feast"  on  the  occasion  of 
his  call] ,  and  they  did  eat.  Then  he  arose, 
and  went  after  Elijah,  and  niinisterei  luito 
TiiTT^-  [i.e.,  became  his  attemlant,  as  Joshua. 
had  been  the  minister  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv. 
13  ;  Josh.  i.  1),  and  as  Gehazi  subsequently 
became  servant  to  him.  See  2  Kings  iii.  11 : 
"  Elisha  .  .  .  which  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah;  "  and  of.  Acts  xiii.  6.] 


HdMILETICS. 

God  and  the  Man  of  God.  This  chapter  lends  itself  more  reaflily  to  textual  than 
to  topical  treatment. 

Ver.  1. — *'  And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  tJiat  Elijah  had  done."  Was  there  no  word, 
ihen,  of  what  God  had  done  ?  Did  he  tliink  that  Elijah,  by  his  own  power  or  holi- 
ness, had  brought  down  fire  from  heaven  ?  Or  if  Elijah  brought  it,  was  there  no 
thought  of  Him  who  sent  it  ?  But  it  is  an  every-day  experieuce  that  men  will 
think  of  anything,  talk  of  anything  but  their  Maker.  They  do  not  "  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  thoughts"  (Rom.  i.  28).  Perhaps  Ahab  was  afraid  in  the  presence  of 
Jezebel  to  connect  the  awful  portent  with  the  name  of  the  Lord.  That  would  bo 
tantamount  to  confessing  before  her  that  the  Lord  He  was  God  (eh.  xviii.  24). 
Jezebel,  therefore,  may  think  it  was  magic  if  she  will.  •  Men  are  not  unseldom 
cowards  in  religion,  even  before  their  own  wives  and  children.  How  blessed  it  is 
when  husband  and  wife  rehearse  to  each  other  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord ;  how 
doubly  blessed  when  the  believing  husband  wins  and  saves  the  unbelieving  wife 
(1  Cor.  vii.  14,  16).     Then  marriage  is  a  sacrament  indeed. 

"  And  .  .  .  how  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets,"  &c.  There  was  no  need  to  tell 
her  that,  at  least  that  night.  This  communication  shows  that  Ahab's  heart  was 
unchanged,  otherwise  he  would  have  practised  a  discreet  reserve.  He  must  have 
known  full  well  what  the  effect  of  those  dark  tidings  would  be.  Had  he  wished  for 
her  conversion,  he  would  sm'ely  have  waited  till  the  morning  light.  That  would  have 
given  the  other  tidings  he  had  brought  a  chance  to  work  repentance.  To  speak 
of  the  death  of  the  prophets  would  be  to  fill  her  with  iragovernable  rage.  It  ^-as 
charity  to  hold  his  peace.     That  was  "  a  time  to  keep  silence." 

Ver,  2.—"  Then  Jezebel  sent  a  messenger."  Not,  as  we  might  have  expected,  to 
sue  for  forgiveness,  but  to  threaten  reprisals.  "  She  swears  and  stamps  at  that 
whereat  she  should  have  ti-embled  "  (Hall).  There  is  no  hate  like  a  woman's,  no 
wickedness  like  hers.    They  never  do  things  by  halves. 

"  Men  differ  at  most  as  heaven  and  earth, 
But  women,  best  and  worst,  as  heaven  and  hell." 

This  woman  will  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  (Lnke  xvi.  1). 
The  fiery  sign  was  lost  upon  her  ("  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  not  by  apparitions  'O- 
Ahab  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  priests  and  was  too  much  awed  to  prevent  it 
Jezebel  only  hears  of  it,  and  straightway  vows  vengeance  against  its  author.  "  Adam 
1  KINGS.  2  H 
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was  not  deceived,  bat  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression  "  (1  Tim. 
U.  14). 

"  The  gods  do  so,"  &c.  This  is  like  much  of  the  profane  swearing  that  we  hear, 
••  fall  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  It  costs  very  little  to  invoke  factitious 
deities.  "  The  gods  slie  sware  by  could  do  her  no  harm."  They  had  not  been  able 
to  save  their  own  prophets.     C£,  Judg.  vi.  31. 

"  If  I  make  not  thy  life"  &o.  The  enemies  of  God's  Church  and  prophets  are 
always  chained,  and  sometimes  are  infatuate  too.  They  cannot  "  go  beyond  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  do  less  or  more  "  (Num.  xxii.  18).  "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  ...  he  tm-neth  it  whithersoever  he  will "  (Prov.  xxi.  1).  "  He 
tal^eth  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness"  (1  Cor.  iii.  19),  and  turns  the  counsel  of  an 
Ahithophel  into  foohshness  (2  Sam.  xv.  31).  The  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praise 
Him  (Psa.  Ixxvi.  10).  "  Her  threat  preserved  him  whom  she  meant  to  kill."  "  It 
were  no  hving  for  godly  men  if  the  hands  of  tyrants  were  allowed  to  be  as  bloody  as 
.their  hearts'*  (Hall). 

Ver.  3. — "  ne  arose  and  went  for  his  life."  Elijah,  the  intrepid  apostle  of  Carmel, 
who  had  met  the  king  without  fear  and  faced  the  four  hundred  Baal  prophets,  and 
stood  alone  contra  mundtim,  is  seized  with  panic  fear.  The  champion  of  the  morn- 
ing becomes  the  coward  of  the  evening.  We  may  well  exclaim  here,  Quantitm 
mutatus  ah  illo  !  well  ask,  "Lord,  what  is  man?"  Some  have  called  man  a  demi- 
god; have  seen  in  him  "  the  peer  of  the  angels."  "What  a  piece  of  work,"  says 
Hamlet,  "is  man  I  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties  1  iu  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admhable  1  in  action  how  like  an  angel  I  in  apprehension 
how  hke  a  god  1  "  In  Ehjah  we  see  man  at  his  best.  He  was  one  of  the  "  first 
three."  He  is  distinguished  even  from  his  brother  prophets  by  the  work  he  was 
called  to  do,  by  the  powers  with  wliich  he  was  entrusted,  by  the  grace  given  to  hiin, 
the  care  taken  of  him,  the  trimnphant  end  granted  to  him.  But  how  weak  and 
unworthy  does  this  elect  messenger  of  God  now  appear.  "  Should  such  a  man  as  I 
am  flee  ?"  (Neh.  vi.  11.)  "  How  are  the  mighty  faUen  I "  How  completely  he  is  the 
sport  of  circumstances  ;  how  fuU  of  contradictions  his  conduct.  At  one  moment  he 
flees  for  his  life;  at  the  next  he  requests  for  himself  that  he  may  die.  "Doth  he 
wish  to  be  rid  of  his  life  because  he  feared  to  lose  it  ?  "  (HaU.)  Yesterday  strong 
in  faith,  fearing  neither  man  nor  devil ;  to-day  trembling  before  a  woman,  wretched 
and  despairing.  But  more  than  that,  we  find  him  impatient,  petnlant,  proud, 
arraigning  the  providence  and  wisdom  of  God.  "  Take  away  my  hfe,"  this  is  the 
cry  of  a  mortified  ambition ;  of  one  who  cannot  trust  himself  in  God's  hands  any 
longer.  "  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers."  What  do  these  words  reveal,  but  that 
he  had  thought  himself  better  than  they ;  that  he  had  been  "  exalted  above  measx;re 
throngh  the  abundance  of  revelations  "  ?  (2  Cor.  xii.  7.)  And  this  is  Elijah,  the  re- 
storer of  the  law,  the  express  ambassador  of  heaven.  It  is  well  said  that  he  was 
"  a  man  subject  to  hke  passions  as  we  are  "  (James  v.  18).  "  I  have  seen  an  end  of 
all  perfection."  Here  is  humanity  at  its  best,  and  how  poorand  weak  it  ia.  If 
man  is  "the  glory  "  he  is  also  "  the  scandal  of  the  imiverse." 

♦•  Chaos  of  passions,  passions  all  confu8ed» 
Btill  by  himself  abused  or  disabused. 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall, 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled. 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

Ver.  8. — ••  Behold,  an  angel  touched  him.'"  So  that  he  was  watchefl  an3  gn»r3©3, 
•Ten  while  he  slept.  His  impatience  and  faithlessness  have  not  diminished  the  loving 
care  and  tenderness  of  God.  "  He  knoweth  our  frame."  His  very  sleep  was  or- 
dained in  mercy.  Observe  the  contrast  between  the  pity  and  love  of  God  and  the 
childish  repining  and  discontent  of  the  man  of  God!  Observe,  too,  how  God  uses 
the  ministry  of  angels  I  Compare  Watt.  iv.  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  43 ;  Acts  xxvii.  23  ;  v. 
19;  xii.  8.  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits?"  (Heb.  i.  14.)  "  No  wilderness  is 
too  solitary  for  the  attendance  of  those  blessed  spirits."  "  While  he  slept,  his  break- 
&8t  is  made  ready  for  him  by  those  spiritual  hands." 
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**  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  t 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  fowle  fiendes  to  ayd  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch,  and  dewly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant} 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward. 
O  why  should  heavenly  Grod  to  men  have  such  regard  f  ** 

Ver.  6. — *•  A  cake  baleen  on  tlie  coals"  ko.  Not  only  was  the  prophet  protecteS, 
he  was  provided  for  by  the  angel.  What  a  commentary  on  that  verse,  "  He  giveth 
it  to  his  beloved  while  they  sleep  "  (Psa.  cxx\di.  2,  Heb.)  And  does  not  God  give  us 
all  food  in  Kke  manner  ?  While  the  farmer  sleeps,  the  seed  springs  and  grows 
up,  he  knoweth  not  how  (Mark  iv.  27).  Our  Keeper  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps 
(Psa.  cxxi.  4).  Obsei've  also  how  God  prepares  a  table  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  He  has  given  angels'  food  in  the  desert  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  25 ;  Neh.  ix.  21 ; 
Deut,  viii.  16). 

Ver.  7. — "  Arise  and  eat"  Though  this  was  eTipematirral  food,  so  far  as  we 
ean  see  miraculously  provided,  and  in  any  case  of  preternatural  efficacy,  yet  it 
niTist  be  taken  and  eaten  in  the  ordinai-y  way.  Elijah  might  have  been  endued 
with  strength  for  his  desert  journey  without  the  aid  of  any  material  elements.  The 
angel's  touch  or  even  the  word  of  the  Lord  would  surely  have  sufficed  (Judg.  vi  21 ; 
Ezek.  ii.  2;  iii.  24  ;  Luke  vii.  7).  Instead  of  which  a  cake  is  baken  on  the  coals, 
and  he  must  rise  and  eat  thereof,  eat  thereof  twice.  God  works  by  means,  and  it  la 
for  man  to  use  them.  It  is  presumption  to  expect  God  to  dispouse  with  them 
because  He  can  do  so. 

Ver.  8. — "  Weyit  in  tJie  strength  of  thai  meai,*'&o.  It  is  very  noticeable  how  many 
miraculous  feedings  we  have  in  Holy  Scripture.  Not  only  does  the  New  Testament 
record  a  feeding,  now  of  five  thousand  with  five  loaves,  now  of  four  thousand  with 
seven  loaves  (Matt.  xv.  9,  10) ;  not  only  is  one  or  other  of  these  mentioned  by  all 
four  evangelists  (Matt.  xiv.  17 ;  Mark  vi.  38 ;  Luke  ix.  13 ;  John  vL  9  ;  Matt.  xv.  36  ; 
Mark  viii.  6) ;  but  the  Old  Testament,  in  addition  to  such  narratives  as  those  of 
1  Kings  xviL  14  sqq. ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 — 6,  42  sqq.,  tells  of  a  mu-aculous  supply  of  food 
which  extended  over  forty  years  (Exod.  xvi.  14—85  ;  Deut.  viii.  3, 4,  16),  Is  not  all 
this  to  teach  us  that  man  doth  not  hve  by  bread  alone  ?  (Deut.  viii.  3.)  Are  they  not 
rehearsals,  adumbrations  of  the  great  mystery  of  our  religion,  of  the  true  "  bread 
from  heaven  which  giveth  life  unto  the  world  "  ?  (John  vi.  32  sqq.)  We  too  are 
journeying  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.  The  home  of  our  souls  is  the  *'  mountain  of 
myrrh  and  the  Mil  of  fi-ankincense  "  (Cant.  iv.  6).  And  the  journey  is  too  great 
for  us.  Without  Divine  aid,  without  soul  food,  we  shall  "  faint  by  the  way."  But 
God  has  provided  for  us  a  gi-acious  viaticum,  a  meat  which  the  world  knows  not  of, 
flesh  which  is  meat  indeed,  blood  which  is  drink  indeed  (John  vi.  55). 

Ver.  9. — "  I'he  tvord  of  the  Lord  came  to  him."  Though  he  had  not  merited  such 
B  favour,  for  he  had  acted  without  that  word  when  he  fled.  True,  he  fled  to  the 
desert,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  he  might  hear  what  God  would  say  concerning 
him,  but  he  had  no  right  to  presume  that  He  who  had  not  spoken  at  Jezreel  would 
speak  at  Sinai.  But  God  never  deals  with  us  as  we  deserve,  or  as  we  deal  with  one 
another.  "  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  0  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  "  (Psa. 
cxxx.  8.)  **  If  they  break  my  statues  .  .  .  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression 
with  the  rod  .  .  .  nevertheless,  my  lo\Tng-kindnes3  will  I  not  utterly  take  from 
hun,"  <ko.  (Psa.  Ixxxix.  31—33).  "  Thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers; 
yet  return  again  to  me,  saith  the  Lord"  (Jer.  iii.  1).  If  the  word  did  not  come  to 
as  when  we  stray,  how  could  we  be  reclaimed  2  God  most  take  the  first  step 
(John  vi.  44). 

"  What  doett  thou  here,  Elijah .»"  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  wai 
»ny  audible  voice  (see  ver.  12).  God  spoke  through  the  conscience.  And  this  is 
BtiU  the  organ  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Have  we  never  heard  this  question  in  our 
secret  souls  ?  perhaps  when  we  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  or  sat  ia.  the  seat  of  the 
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gcomfal.  We  should  do  well  to  put  it  repeatedly  to  our  own  hearts.  "  Bemarde,  ad 
quid  venixti  ?  " — it  was  thus  that  the  greatest  saint  of  the  Middle  Ages  often  tried 
his  motives  and  conduct. 

Ver.  10. — "  /  have  been  very  jealous."  "We  often  confound  zeal  for  our  own  ends 
and  purposes  with  zeal  for  God  ;  often  misread  our  own  motives.  Jehu  cried,  "  C^me 
and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  "  (2  Kings  x.  16)  ;  "  but  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  &c.  (vers.  29,  31).  Saul's  "zeal  for  the  children 
of  Israel  and  Judah  "  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2)  procured  the  impalemant  of  seven  of  his  sons. 
St.  Paul  bears  witness  of  the  Jews,  that "  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge,"  and  testifies  of  himself,  "  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  Church" 
(Phil.  iii.  6  ;  of.  Acts  xxvi.  9, 11),  We  can  understand  the  cynical  warning.  Surtout, 
"point  de  zele,  when  we  remember  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name. 
The  spirit  of  Elias,  the  spirit  of  fire  and  sword  (2  Kings  i.  10  ;  1  Elings  xix.  1),  is 
not  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  or  His   Church  (Luke  ix.  55,  56).     There  was  not  im- 

Srobably  in  this  compLdnt  something  of  the  resentment  which  James  and 
ohn  felt  when  the  Samaritans  did  not  receive  them.  Was  it  not  in  part  pique  at 
his  rejection  by  Israel  led  to  Elijah's  intercession  against  them  ?  (Rom.  xi.  2.)  It 
is  true,  he  begins,  "They  have  rejected  thee,"  but  he  ends,  "They  have  rejected 
xne  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  And  our  lamentations  over  the  non-success  of  6ur  mini.^tiy, 
are  they  inspired  by  the  dishonour  done  to  God,  or  the  indifference  manifested 
towards  ourselves  ?  There  may  be  botJi  pride  and  temper  in  the  complaint,  "  He 
followeth  not  us  "  (Mark  ix.  88j. 

Ver  11. — "Stand  .  .  .  before  the  Lord.*'  Only  thus  can  we  know  ourselves,  and 
Belf-kuowledge  must  be  our  first  aim.  "  E  caelo  desccndit,  yvw9i  <jeaur6v."  "  In  thy 
light  shall  we  see  light."  \\e  compare  ourselves  with  pigmies  when  we  compare 
ourselves  with  others  (2  Cor.  x.  12).  It  is  only  in  the  presence  of  our  Maker  that 
we  learn  our  nothingness  and  sinfulness.  "  Now  mino  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore 
I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  "  (Job  xiii.  5,  6).  "  Beholding  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image"  (2  Cor.  iLL  18). 

Ver.  12. — "  A  still  small  voice."  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  awe  the  soul ;  His  love 
melts  and  wins  it.  What  the  law  could  not  do,  the  gospel  has  done  (Rt)m-  ^iii.  3). 
Christ  draws  men  unto  Him  by  the  sweet  attraction  of  His  cross  (John  xii.  32). 
The  lightnings  and  thimders,  the  trumpet  and  the  voices  of  Sinai,  do  not  move  the 
world  as  do  the  seven  last  words  of  the  Crucified.  "  Not  in  the  wiud  that  parted 
the  Red  Sea,  or  the  fire  that  swept  the  top  of  Sinai,"  was  God  brought  bo  near  to 
man,  "  as  in  the  ministrations  of  Him  whose  cry  was  not  heard  in  the  streets,  as  in 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  child  at  Betlilehem  "  (Stanley).  This  parable  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  familiar  fable  which  tells  how  storm  and  sim  strove  together  for  the 
mastery.  The  former  made  the  traveller  wrap  his  garments  more  closely  aljout 
him  ;  the  latter  made  him  cast  them  aside.  Love  is  more  powerful  than  fear,  and 
that  because  "love  is  of  God."  Judgment  is  His  strange  work.  "God  loves  to 
make  a  way  for  Himself  by  terror,  but  He  couvej's  Himself  to  us  in  sweetness  " 
(Bj.  Hall) — Sk  truth  wejl  brought  out  in  Theodore  Monod's  exquisite  hjmu — 

••  Yet  He  fouud  me :  I  beheld  Him 
Blee'ling  on  the  cnrsed  tree  ; 
Heard  Him  pray,  '  Forgive  tbera,  Father;  * 
And  my  wistful  heart  said  faintly, 
*  Some  of  self,  and  some  of  Thee.' 

••  Day  by  day  His  tender  mercy  • 

Healing,  helping,  full  and  free ; 
Bweet  and  strong,  and,  ah !  so  patient, 
Brought  me  lower,  whilst  I  whisperejg 
'  Less  of  sel^  and  more  of  Thee.' 

•Higher  than  the  highest  heavens. 
Deeper  than  the  deepest  sea, 
Lord,  Thy  love  at  last  hath  conqnere4| 
Grant  me  qov  my  spirit's  louuing, 
'  None  of  self,  and  all  of  Thee.'  " 
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Ver.  13. — "  Wrapped,  his  face  in  his  mantle.**  He  was  afraid  to  look  npon  God 
(Exod.  iii.  6 ;  cf.  Gen.  iii.  10,  "  I  hid  myseK").  "  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  na 
jjl."  Besides,  no  man  can  see  His  face  and  live  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20).  The  beatifio 
vision  is  too  much  for  om-  poor  mortality,  too  much  lor  the  angeUo  power's  (Isa. 
▼i  2).  It  is  in  mercy  that  God  is  veiled  from  our  view.  The  seeing  God  as  He 
is  belongs  to  the  times  of  restitution  (Matt.  v.  8;  Heb.  xii.  14;  £ev.  L7;  xziL  4; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12). 

Ver.  14. — "  I  have  been  very  jealous,^  fto.  The  same  question,  and  precisely  the 
same  words  in  reply.  But  everything  was  not  the  same.  The  man  and  the  marmer 
were  alike  changed  (cf.  1  Sam.  s.  6).  He  has  heard  the  "  still  small  voice,"  and 
it  has  hushed  his  own.  How  true  it  is,  '•  It  is  not  the  words  we  say,  but  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  we  say  them,  gives  them  theii  force  and  significance." 

Ver.  15. — "  Go,  return."  This  is  God's  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  doest  thoa 
here?"  "  Thou  hast  now  no  business  here.  Thou  hast  a  work  to  do  elsewhere. 
Thou  art  not  left  alone,  nor  has  God  ceased  to  watch  over  and  care  for  His  Church. 
His  ministers  of  wrath  are  already  nominated ;  it  is  for  thee  to  call  them  to  their 
work,"  Which  of  God's  servants  has  not  desponded  hke  Elijah  ?  Who  has  not 
been  tempted  to  think  his  work  a  uUure  ?  Who  has  not  had  to  complain  of  a  gain- 
saying and  disobedient  people  ?  How  many  have  been  induced  to  desert  their  posts  f 
But  no  m.an'B  work  ca?i  be  a  failure  imless  he  is  a  failure  himself.  Our  work  is  to 
witness,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  If  they  lorbear,  who 
»hall  say  that  that  work  is  not  successful  ?  And  it  may  be  suggested  here  that 
work  is  often  the  very  best  remedy  for  despondency  and  doubt.  The  diUgeut  soul 
has  no  time  for  self-torture.  Its  eye  is  fixed  on  others.  There  is  a  quaint  legend 
which  tells  how,  some  years  after  the  event,  St.  Thomas  was  again  troubled 
with  agonizing  doubts  as  to  our  Lord's  resurrection.  He  sought  the  apostles,  and 
began  to  pour  his  soul's  troubles  into  their  ears.  But  first  one,  then  the  other, 
looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  told  the  unhappy  doubter  that  he  was  sorry 
for  him,  but  reaUy  he  had  so  much  to  do  he  had  no  time  to  listen  to  his  tale.  Then 
he  was  fain  to  impart  his  woes  to  some  devout  women.  But  they,  as  busy  as 
Dorcas  and  in  like  employment,  soon  made  him  understand  that  they  had  no 
leisure  for  such  thoughts  as  these.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  him  that  perhaps  it  was 
because  they  were  so  busy  that  they  were  free  from  the  doubts  by  which  he  was 
tortured.  He  took  the  hint ;  he  went  to  Parthia ;  occupied  himself  in  preaching 
Christ's  gospel,  and  was  never  troubled  with  doubts  any  more. 

Ver.  18.—"  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thousand.''  There  is  always  a  remnant 
(Rom.  xi  4,  6).  The  gates  of  hell  cannot  pi-evail  against  the  Church.  God  has  His 
secret  ones,  unknown  to  men.  The  number  of  the  elect  must  be  accomphshed. 
(Rev.  vii  4).  The  prophets  have  been  too  much  given  to  pessimist  viewfc  **  God'i 
faithful  ones  are  often  his  hidden  ones  "  (Psa.  Ixxxiii.  8). 

**  Yet  in  fall'n  Israel  are  there  hearts  and  eyea^ 

That  day  by  day  in  prayer  like  thine  arise, 

Thou  knowst  them  not,  but  their  Creator  kno\ni* 

Archbishop  TJssher  used  to  say  to  say  that  in  the  great  Assize,  if  the  King  dionld 

set  him  on  His  right  hand,  three  things  would  surprise  him.  First,  to  find  himself 
there  ;  secondly,  to  find  that  numbers  of  whose  salvation  he  had  always  been  confi- 
dent were  not  there  ;  thirdly,  to  find  that  thousands  of  whose  salvation  he  had 
always  despaired  were  there  after  all. 

Ver.  19.—"  Found  Elisha  .  .  .  ploughing.**  God  never  calls  an  idle  man.  "  If 
ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your 
trust  the  true  riches  ?  "  (Luke  xvi.  11.)  The  man  who  will  not  plough  by  reason  of 
the  cold  (Prov.  xx.  4),  if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  gospel  plough,  will  presently  look 
back  (Luke  ix.  62),  and  go  not  to  the  work  (Acts  xv.  88).  The  apostles  were  called 
from  their  ships,  their  nets,  the  receipt  of  custom,  &c.,  none  from  the  market-plaoe  oi 
the  street  comers.  They  only  exchanged  one  department  of  God's  work  for  another, 
for  "  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is 
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ft  fellow-worker  with  God."  Lalorare  est  orare.  "  An  honest  calling  in  the  world 
dees  not  at  all  put  us  out  of  the  way  of  our  heavenly  calling."  *'  In  all  laboui-  ig 
profit." 

Ver.  20. — "  He  left  the  oxen.**  No  service  without  sacrifice.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
ships  and  nets  (Mark  i  20j,  sometimes  it  is  houses  and  lands,  father  and  mother, 
wife  and  child  (Matt.  six.  29). 

"  Go  back  again.''  Why  should  he  not  kiss  hig  father  and  mother?  "  For  God 
oommauded,  saying,  F.  nour  thy  father  and  mother,"  and  it  is  not  for  the  gi-eatest  of 
the  prophets  to  make  tiie  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  (Matt.  xv.  4 — 6). 
ReUgion  developes  and  intensifies  the  domestic  affections.  Ties  of  flesh  become 
stronger  and  closer  when  cemented  and  consecrated  by  grace.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  rehgion  of  love  made  husband  or  wife,  parent  or  child,  love  each  other 
less. 

Ver.  21. — '*  TooTe  a  yoTte  of  oxen  and  slew  ihem.^*  He  has  done  with  earthly 
pursuits.  He  barns  his  ships  behind  him.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Chm-ch  of 
Chi-ist  if  her  ministers  acted  in  like  manner.  The  teuiptation  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
income  by  trade,  especially  among  missionaries,  must  be  great ;  but  a  man  cannot 
be  half  a  clergyman,  and  must  not  be  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  this  hie.  Some  of 
the  Swss  pastors  have  become  hotel-keepers,  but  if  they  have  been  the  gainers, 
rehgion  has  not.  Of  aU  masters,  religion  and  business  ore  the  two  wliioh  oaa 
least  be  served  together. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Elijah's  Prayer  for  Death.  How  erratic  have  been  the  movementi 
of  this  prophet  1  Our  first  introduction  to  him  is  at  the  court  of  Ahab,  whence,  as 
Boon  as  he  utters  his  prophecy,  he  is  away  to  Cherith  in  the  east,  among  the  wilds 
of  Gilead.  Next  we  find  him  in  the  north,  at  Zarephath  of  Zidon.  Then  he  meets 
Obadiah,  probably  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  whence  he  passes  over  to  Carmel  in 
the  west.  From  Carmel  he  runs  before  Ahab's  horses  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel. 
The  next  day  finds  him  on  his  way  to  Beersheba  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
The  day  following  he  is  pushing  his  way  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where  we 
now  find  him  under  a  shrub,  requesting  for  himself  that  he  may  die.  Let  ua 
consider — 

I.  The  occasion  of  this  prayer.  1.  Jezebel  had  tlireatened  his  life.  (1)  Ahab 
had  reported  to  his  queen  what  EUjah  had  done  at  Carmel,  and  in  particular 
recounted  how  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets.  In  this  statement  we  notice  two 
capital  faults.  He  did  not  i-ecount  what  Jehovah  had  done ;  he  did  not  properly 
distinguish  the  "  prophr  ts  "  slain  as  idolatrous  and  false.  The  gospel  may  be 
Tariously  preached.  (2j  Instead  of  reflecting  and  repenting,  Jezebel  was  filled  with 
resentment,  and  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  Elijah.  Miracles  will  not  do  more 
than  reason  with  a  corrupt  and  prejudiced  heart.  (See  Luke  xvi.  31  ;  John  xii.  10, 
11.)  (3)  She  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Elijah  with  an  oath,  declaring  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  she  would  revenge  upon  his  hfe  the  slaughter  of  her 
priests.  "Wickedness  is  not  always  poUtic :  by  giving  him  this  notice  she  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  escape.  2.  To  sive  his  life  he  fled.  (1)  Was  this  wrong  ?  Some 
have  blamed  liim  for  it  because  he  did  not  first  ascertain  the  will  of  God.  Had  he 
no  voice  of  God  in  the  instinct  of  self-presei-vation  ?  Had  he  no  voice  of  God  in 
the  providence  which  apprised  him  of  his  peril  ?  Would  he  not  have  tempted  the 
Lord  his  God  to  have  waited  for  another  voice?  Had  he  remained  and  forfeited 
his  life,  would  he  not  have  been  to  blame  ?  God  gives  us  our  reason,  and  if  we 
follow  its  hght,  together  with  that  of  an  upright  conscience,  we  shall  do  well.  (2) 
But  who  can  say  that  Elijah  had  no  direction  from  the  word  of  the  Lord? 
Certainly  there  was  a  plan  for  his  journey  recognized  by  the  angel  with  which  h« 
was  famihar  (see  ver.  7).  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to  Horeb  was  about  150 
miles.  (8)  In  his  flight  he  came  first  to  Beersheba,  where  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  feared  the  Lord.     There  he  left  hii 
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servant  in  safety,  and  might  have  ahode  himself  in  safety  had  he  not  acted  under 

the  promptings  of  inspiiation  to  proceed  alone  into  the  wilderness.  (8)  Alone  with 
God  he  asha  to  die.  (1)  The  Hebrew  phrase  is,  "  He  requested /or  hia  life  that  he 
might  die."  There  is  life  in  death  to  the  righteous.  (2)  "  It  is  enough."  This  is 
the  language  of  disappointment.  He  looked  for  better  fruit  of  his  ministry  than  he 
found.  He  thought,  Sm-ely  this  demonstration  on  Carmel  wUl  extinguish  idolatry; 
but  he  finds  Jezebel  swearing  against  his  life,  and  apparently  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  her  purpose.  "  Now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  hfe ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  ray 
fathers."  I  am  no  more  oseful  here  than  they  have  been  who  are  gone  hence.  Let 
me  join  them. 

II.  The  answers  oiven  to  it.  1.  They  come  in  ihe  form  of  physical  refresh- 
ment. (1)  Elijah's  prayer  was  e%'idently  uttered  under  the  influence  of  physical 
exhaustion  and  discomfort.  His  sitting  under  the  "juniper"  is  mentioned,  not  to 
euggest  that  he  derived  comfort  from  an  ample  shade,  but  rather  to  show  how  little 
shelter  he  could  find.  The  word  (Dm)  is  construed  as  in  the  text  by  the  Hebrews, 
by  Jerome,  and  the  Vulgate ;  yet  it  is  rather  the  genista  {broom),  a  shrub  with 
yellow  flowers  which  grows  in  the  desert,  and  which  has  its  name  (fi-om  DfJI  to 
bind)  from  the  toughness  or  tenacity  of  its  twigs,  which  were  used  for  withes.  Not 
only  was  he  wayworn  with  his  journey  and  exposm-e  to  the  sun,  but  faint  also  for 
want  of  food  and  drink.  (2)  The  answer  came  to  his  prayer,  therefore,  in  the  bless- 
ing of  refreshing  sleep.  Out  of  this  also  he  was  seasonably  aroused  by  an  Angel  to 
find  a  cake  on  the  coals  (as  bread  is  sometimes  baked  in  the  East)  and  a  cruse 
of  water  at  his  bolster.  God  knows  our  frame,  pities  us,  and  makes  due  allowance 
for  om:  frailties.  When  we  find  oiu-  spirits  in  a  morbid  state  let  us  look  to  our 
health.  Hygiene  may  come,  even  to  the  soul,  as  an  angel  of  God.  2.  They  came 
to  him  in  spiritual  blessing.  (1)  The  refreslunent  which  Ehjah  received  was 
$upernatural  in  its  source.    The  bread  and  water  came  to  him  with  the  word  and 

touch  of  the  Angel-Jehovah  (flin*  1SPQ).  This  was  no  common  angel,  but  one  of 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  (2)  It  was  supernatural  also  in  its  effects  (ver.  8). 
In  these  he  is  brought  intimately  into  association  with  Moses  and  Jesus.  (Compare 
Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18 ;  Matt.  iv.  2.)  It  is  also  noteworthy  how  these 
three  appear  in  glory  together  on  the  holy  moimt.  (See  Luke  ix.  30,  81.)  The 
spiritual  hfe  we  derive  fi-om  God's  word  is  set  forth  in  the  mystery  of  the  manna 
which  for  forty  yeai's  nourished  the  people  of  God  in  this  wilderness.  It  is  also  set 
forth  in  that  new  life  of  Jesus  in  which  after  His  resm'rection  He  appeared  to  His 
disciples  dwcmg  forty  days.    (See  Eom.  vi  11 ;  Gal.  ii  20.) — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 18. — Elijah  at  noreh.    Elijah  went  in  the  strength  of  the  refreshment 

he  had  received  from  the  Angel- Jehovah  a  forty  days'  jom-ney  to  Horeb.  He  was 
now  on  holy  ground.  It  was  the  *'  mount  of  God  "  on  which  Moses  had  seen  the 
Angel- Jehovah  in  the  bush,  and  was  within  sight  of  Sinai,  memorable  for  the  giving 
of  the  law.  On  Horeb  he  lodges  in  a  cave,  perhaps  the  very  recess  from  which 
Moses  witnessed  the  Shechinah  (see  Exod.  xxxiu  22),  and  here  becomes  the  subjeot 
of  Divine  communications  and  revelations.     Consider  now — 

L  His  intercession  against  Israel.  1.  Observe  the  occasion.  (1)  The  question 
eame  to  him  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "  What  doest  thou  here,  EUjah  ?  "  In  answer 
to  this  he  mged  what  Paul  calls  his  "intercession  against  Israel "  (Eom.  xi.  2,  8). 
Wherever  we  are  it  behoves  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  business  we  have  here. 
Everywhere  our  first  business  is  to  glorify  God.  (2)  This  question  is  thought  to 
suggest  that  Elijah  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  elsewhere.  But  did 
he  not  come  here  after  receiving  supez-natural  strength  from  God  Himself  expressly 
for  this  journey  ?  (See  vers.  7,  8.)  (3)  Eather  must  we  not  look  upon  his  journey 
in  the  hght  of  a  parable,  showing  how  God  abandons  those  who  refuse  to  be 
refoi-med?  (Compare  Jer.  ix.  2.)  In  this  view  we  can  see  how  Ehjah  acted  in 
*•  faith  "  in  this  journey ;  for  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  him  in  Hebrews  xL  38, 
2.  TTie  matter  of  the  accusation.  (1)  The  view  now  given  harmonizes  with  this, 
the  substance  of  which  is  the  prophet's  gi-eat  jealousy  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
whose  honour  had  been  outraged  by  the  apostasy  of  the  children  of  laraeL     Hexe 
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is  no  confesFion  of  that  unworthy  tunlrlify  with  which  Elijah  has  heen,  we  think, 
too  hastily  cbarped.  Nor  had  he  any  rebuke  from  God  for  such  supposed  da?;tardli- 
ness,  which  doubtless  he  would  have  received  had  he  deserved  it.  He  is  her* 
because  he  cannot  abide  in  the  land  of  Tprael,  where  Jehovah  was  commonly 
insulted.  (2)  He  recoimta  the  particulars  of  his  grie£  "  For  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  covenant" — have  substituted  false  Elohim  for  Thee;  "thrown 
down  thine  altars" — attempted  to  abolish  Thy  worship ;  "  slain  thy  prophets  with 
the  sword  " — to  provide  against  any  revival  of  the  pure  religion  of  their  fathers ; 
'*  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."  Of  what 
nse,  then,  could  he  be  to  such  a  people  ?  (See  Hosea  iv.  17.)  (3)  The  motive  of  thia 
intercession  to  God  against  Israel  is  not  personal  revenge,  but  zeal  for  Jehovah. 
And  though  we  are  bound,  as  Christians,  to  love  our  enemies,  that  does  not  say 
that  we  are  to  love  the  enemies  of  God.  There  is  a  spurious  charity  in  high  favour 
which  the  Scriptures  do  not  sanction.  (See  2  Chron.  xix.  2  ;  Psa.  cxix.  19  ;  cxxxix. 
21 ;  Luke  xiv.  26.)  Beware  of  that  charity  which  has  complicity  with  sin,  (4)  The 
repetition  of  the  answer  when  a  second  time  the  question  was  put  evinces  the  deep 
sincerity  of  the  prophet's  eouL 

n.  Thb  answer  of  God  unto  hm.  1.  This  was  first  given  in  symbol.  (1)  To 
witness  the  vision  he  was  caused  to  stand  on  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  Probably 
this  was  the  place  where  Moses  stood  on  a  similar  occasion  (see  Exod.  xix.  9,  16). 
We  should  have  the  Rock  of  Ages  for  our  foundation  when  we  witness  visions  of 
God.  All  shall  witness  them  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  (2)  Terrible  signs 
immediately  followed  upon  the  passing  by  of  Jehovah,  (a)  First,  '*  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord." 
Here  was  a  sign  of  wrath  upon  the  rulers  and  people,  through  invasion.  (Compar* 
Jer.  iv.  11 — 18 ;  Ezek.  vi.  2 ;  Amos  iv.  1).  (J)  "  And  after  the  wind  an  earthquake." 
This  is  a  sign  of  revolution,  whether  in  things  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  both.  (Compare 
Psa.  Ixviii.  8 ;  Piev.  vi  12 ;  xxi.  18).  (c)  •'  And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire."  This 
is  the  symbol  oi  judgments  more  immediately  from  God  (see  Deut.  iv.  24 ;  Psa. 
xviii.  12 — 14;  Ixvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  45).  (3)  But  the  Lord  was  in  none  of  these. 
Judgments  are  a  strange  work  to  Him.  They  are  necessary  to  the  order  of  His 
government,  but  not  congenial  to  His  nature.  "  He  dellghteth  in  mercy."  So  the 
Lord  was  in  the  "  still  small  voice  "  which  followed.  The  gentle  voice  of  the  gospel 
follows  the  law  which  came  with  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  and  God  is  in  it.  So 
Elijah  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle.  (Compare  Exod.  iii.  6 ;  Isa.  vi.  2.)  2.  It 
was  afterwards  expounded  in  words.  (1)  Elijah,  the  intercessor  against  Israel, 
and  therefore  the  impersonation  of  anger  ag^ainst  sin,  was  to  return  to  Israel  by  way 
of  Damascus,  where  he  was  to  "  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  In  Hazael 
now  we  must  look  for  the  "  strong  wind  "  that  was  to  come  up  and  make  havoo 
upon  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  IsraeL  (Compare  2  Elings  viii.  12, 18 ;  x.  82,  33; 
xiii.  8.)  (2)  "Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi"  was  Elijah  to  "  anoint  to  be  king  over 
IsraeL"  Here  was  the  instrument  of  the  "  eartliquake "  of  revolution.  (See  3 
Kings  ix.  1 — 8.)  Not  only  did  Jehu  bring  a  signal  destruction  upon  the  whole 
house  of  Ahab ;  he  brouglit  down  judgment  also  upon  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
(2  Kings  X.  28).  (3)  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shapbat  "  was  this  impersonation  of 
lighteous  anger  to  "  anoint  to  be  prophet"  in  his  room.  Here  is  God's  instrument 
of  "fire."  His  words  are  to  be  swords  of  flame.  So  "it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
him  that  escape  tb  from  the  sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay;  and  him  thatescapeth 
from  the  sword  of  Jelm  shall  Elisha  slay."  No  siuner  can  escape  tlie  fire  of  God's 
word.  (4)  But  the  "  still  small  voice  "  of  the  gospel  of  mercy  has  its  triumpbs. 
"  Yet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousaiul  in  Israel,"  &c.  God  has  His  faithful  "  hi  Men 
ones  "  (Psa.  Ixxxiii.  8).  No  wonder  Elijah  should  cover  his  face  with  reverent 
gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  that  sealed  company  in  whose  midst  was  Jehovah- 
SHAiuiAH  I    (Ezek.  xlviii.  35 ;  Bev.  viL  13— 17.)— J.  A.  M. 

Vert.  19 — 21. — The  Call  of  Elisha.  After  the  visions  of  Horeb,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  commission  there  received,  Elijah  returned  from  the  wilderness  and 
re-eDter*d  the  land  of  Israel.    Whether  he  went  round  by  Damascus,  and  in  hifl 
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course  anointed  Hazael  to  be  king  over  S3Tia,  as  Samuel  had  anointed  David  long 
before  lie  aseeuded  the  throne  of  Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  fulfihnent  of  his  instructions  (ver.  15)  to  suppose  that  he  did  so;  for  prophets 
are  said  to  do  things  which  they  predict.  (See  Jer.  i.  10  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  3  ;  Eom.  iv. 
17.)  The  reason  is  that  their  predictions  are  sure  to  be  accomplished;  and  upon 
the  same  principle  a  time  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  is  said  to  be  the  "  substance" 
or  subsistence  of  "  things  hoped  for  "  (Heb.  xi,  1).  It  is  certain  that  Elisha  made 
provision  for  the  anointing  of  Jehu ;  Elisha  also  informed  Hazael  that  he  should 
be  king  over  Syria  (see  2  Kings  viii.  13;  ix.  1 — 3).  The  call  of  Elisha  was  by  the 
hand  of  Elijah. 

I.  The  call  of  Elisha  was  from  God.  1.  Elijah  threw  his  mantle  over  Elisha. 
(!)  The  prophet's  mantle  was  the  symbol  of  his  of&ce.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
skin  of  an  animal,  or  composed  of  some  hairj'  material  (see  2  Kings  i.  8  ;  Zech. 
xiii.  5  ;  Isa.  xx.  2 ;  Matt.  iti.  4).  In  allusion  to  this,  perhaj)s,  the  popes  invest  their 
cardinals  with  the  pallium — a  cloak  or  pall  made  of  wool.  (2)  The  mantle  of 
Elijah  thrown  upon  Eli^lla  was  the  sign  that  he  was  to  "follow  him,"  to  be  his 
Ber\-ant  first,  and  eventually  to  be  his  successor.  The  mantle,  accordingly,  came 
fully  into  the  possession  of  Elisha  when  his  ''  master  "  was  "  taken  from  his  head  " 
(2  Kings  ii.  3,  13).  (3)  The  "spirit  of  Elijah"  then  "came  upon  Elisha."  So 
essential  to  a  prophet  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  prophets  themiselves  are  called 
"spuits."  False  prophets  also  are  called  "spirits,"  but  for  an  opposite  reason 
(see  ch.  xxii.  22,  23 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  32 ;  1  John  iv.  1,  2).  2.  Elijah  acted  under  Divine 
direction.  (1)  After  he  had  asked  for  himself  that  he  might  die,  God  expressly 
commissioned  him  to  anoint  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-Meholah  "  to  be 
"prophet  in  his  room''  (ver.  16).  The  true  minister  is  God's  gift.  (2)  God  knew 
the  qualities  of  EUsha.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  the  call  proved  him  to 
be  a  true  man.  God's  order  is,  first  "grace,"  then  "apostleship  "  (see  Eom.  i.  6). 
Those  persons  deceive  themselves  who,  being  destitute  of  godliuess,  affect  apostle- 
ship (see  Psa.  1.  16).  Nor  can  apostleship  abide  where  grace  is  forfeited  (Acta 
L  25).  (3)  Elijah  found  Elisha,  not  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  ploughing 
in  the  field.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  will  not  be  tied  down  to  human  institutions, 
however  venerable  and  respectable. 

II.  The  response  of  Elisha  was  to  God  1.  He  accordingly  renounced  the 
world.  (1)  He  had  somethiug  to  sacrifice.  The  "twelve  yoke  of  oxen"  indicate 
prosperity.  The  glimpse  we  get  of  Ms  home  is  suflBcient  to  discover  comfort  and 
happiness.  Everybody  has  something  to  give  up  for  God.  (2)  At  the  call  of  God 
he  gave  up  all.  Instantly  he  "left  the  oxen  and  ran  alter  Elijah."  There  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  entering  upon  the  service  of  God,  Elisha  did  not  go  liome  to 
ask  but  to  take  leave  of  his  parents.  For  the  authority  of  God  is  above  that  of 
parents.  His  proposal  to  return  to  his  home  was  not  a  pretext  for  delay,  else  he 
would  have  merited  the  censure  of  our  Lord  (see  Luke  v.  29;  ix.  61,  62)  The 
completeness  of  his  renunciation  of  the  world  was  expressed  in  his  sacrificing  the 
oxen  together  with  the  gear.  Ministers,  in  particular,  should  be  free  from  the 
entanglements  of  this  life  (see  Matt.  x.  9,  10;  1  Cor.  ix.  14;  2  Tim.  ii.  4).  2,  He 
followed  Elijah.  (1)  He  had  something  to  encounter.  The  life  of  a  prophet  was 
not  without  its  privations  and  discomforts.  And  in  following  Elijah,  whose  life  was 
threatened  with  an  oath  by  Jezebel,  he  would  expose  himself  to  her  malignity.  "The 
offence  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased.  (2)  He  encountered  all  cheerfully.  Elijah 
responded  tc  his  request  to  let  him  kiss  his  father  and  mother  before  following  him, 
saying,  "  iio,  return ;  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  "  This  answer  was  intended 
to  throw  upon  Elisha  the  consideration  of  all  that  was  involved  in  his  call,  so  that 
his  choice  might  be  intelligent  and  free.  He  was  not  long  in  counting  the  cost. 
God  had  predisposed  his  heart  (see  Psa.  ex.  3).  Soon  we  find  him  pouring  water 
upon  the  hands  of  Elijah — lovingly  serving  the  servant  of  his  Lord  (2  Kings  iiL  11). 

Observe:  1.  Ehsha,  though  evidently  a  great  man  at  Abel-Meholah,<^ould 
handle  the  plough.  There  is  no  disgrace  "in  honest  labour.  It  is  even  honourable. 
S.  "While  in  pursuit  of  •  his  business  he  was  called  of  God.  Business  will  not  be 
honest  ii  it  prevent  us  from  hearing  God's  voioa.    ft.  He  returned  to  kiss  his  father 
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and  motlier  and  make  a  farewell  feast  with  his  household  before  following  Elijah. 
Natural  afl'ection  and  social  endearments,  within  proper  limits,  are  respected  by 
religion.  4.  EHslia's  parents  do  not  seem  to  have  hindered  him.  Those  parents 
incur  fearful  responsibilities  who,  under  worldly  influences,  hinder  their  sons  from 
responding  to  a  call  cf  God  to  enter  His  ministry. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 18. — The  Desponding  Prophet.    A.  marvellous  change  has  come  over 

Ehjah.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  contrast  than  is  presented  by  his 
moral  attitude  in  this  and  the  previous  chapters.  He  who  just  before  has  so  boldly 
confronted  the  proud  king,  and  defied  the  priests  of  Baal,  standing  without  fear 
before  his  flaming  altar,  and  sternlj-  carrj-ing  out  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  cor- 
rupters of  His  people,  is  now  filled  with  dismay,  and  flies  from  the  post  of  diity  and 
of  danger.  So  unstable  are  the  grandest  foi-ms  of  human  virtue,  and  so  weak  are  the 
noblest  of  men  when  God  is  pleased  for  a  while  to  leave  them  to  themselves.  Con- 
sider (1)  The  prophet's  state  of  mind.  (2)  The  way  in  which  God  deals  with  him. 
I.  The  prophet's  state  of  mind.  It  is  one  of  deep  despondency.  Fear  of  the 
queen's  revenge  is  not  enoiigli  of  itself  to  explain  it.  There  is  disappointment  at 
the  apparent  result  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  weariness  of  hfe,  disgust  at 
the  condition  of  the  land,  a  sense  of  powerlessness  before  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  perhaps  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  what  he  has  done.  He  speaks  and 
acts  as  a  dispirited,  broken-hearted  man.  Note  some  of  the  manifest  causes  of  this 
despondency.  We  can  never  thoroughly  imderstand  the  feelings  of  a  man  unlesc 
we  take  into  account  the  sources  and  occasions  of  them,  and  try  to  put  ourselves  in 
his  place.  1.  Physical  exhaustion.  His  bodily  frame  was  worn  and  weary.  His 
animal  spirits  had  had  a  great  strain  upon  them,  and  now  suffered  a  corresponding 
relapse.  Unwonted  exertion  of  strength  was  followed  by  unwonted  weakness.  The 
relation  that  exists  between  the  state  of  the  body  and  the  state  of  the  mind  is  very 
mysterious,  but  veiy  real.  The  elation  or  depression  of  our  rehgions  feehng  depends 
far  more  on  mere  physical  conditions  than  we  often  imagine.  A  diseased  body  will 
often  cause  a  dark  cloud  to  come  over  the  sphit's  firmament;  much  that  is  morbid 
in  the  rehgious  thoughts  and  emotions  of  good  men  needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
physician  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul.  2.  Loneliness.  He  was  without 
the  companionship  and  sympathy  of  those  who  would  share  his  labours  and  perils. 
"  I,  even  I  only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  hfe  to  destroy  it."  It  is  a  single-handed 
conflict  in  which  he  is  involved.  There  are  none  to  stand  by  him,  none  .whom  he 
can  trust.  Such  isolation  is  the  severest  possible  test  of  fidelity.  As  the  rock  never 
appears  more  majestic  than  when  seen  standing  alone,  with  the  ocean  billows 
roiling  round  it,  so  with  one  who  is  "  faithful  found  among  the  faithless,"  cut  off 
from  all  natural  and  human  supports,  isolated  in  a  surrounding  sea  of  indifi'ereuce 
or  iniquity.  (Tbink  of  Paul :  "  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all 
forsook  me,"  2  Tim.  iv.  16 ;  above  all  the  Christ.  *'  I  have  trodden  the  winepress 
alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me,"  Isaiah  Ixiii.  3.)  Supernatural 
help  will  often  come  for  special  emei'gencies,  and  will  make  the  soul  sublimely  inde- 
pendent of  external  aid  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  carry  on  a  long,  patient  conflict  with  diffi- 
culties alone.  3.  Want  of  success.  His  ministry  seems  all  in  vain.  His  words 
are  but  as  the  dreams  of  the  false  prophets.  The  solemn  testimony  given  on  Carmel 
has  passed  away  without  effecting  any  real  change  in  the  condition  of  things.  The 
fire  that  consumed  his  saciifice  lias  gone  out.  Righteous  vengeance  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  the  Kishon  has  swept  away  their  blood.  The 
drought  has  done  its  work,  and  the  rain  has  returned  upon  the  land.  And  nnvf  all 
seems  to  be  going  on  just  as  it  was  before.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  are  as  hostile  and 
treacherous  and  fuU  of  cruel  hate  as  ever ;  and  as  for  the  people,  there  is  no  kind  of 
security  for  their  constancy  to  their  recent  vows.  Surely  he  is  living  his  sad  life  in 
vain  1  That  dreariest  of  aU  thoughts  to  a  man  of  high  and  holy  purpose — that  hia 
labour  is  utterly  fruitless — sweeps  like  a  withering  wind  through  his  soid,  and  be 
wishes  he  were  dead.  "  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  no  better  than  my 
fathers."  4.  The  senae  of  having  forsaken  the  post  of  responsibility.  It  may 
have  been  a  natural  impulse  that  moved  him  to  "  fly  for  his  life,"  but  no  wonder 
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his  despondency  deepened  as  he  lost  himseH  in  the  solitudes  of  the  wildemesa  Hit 
was  the  inward  disquietude  which  will  always  be  the  penalty  of  a  man's  having 
weaklj-  or  wilfully  deserted  the  path  of  duty.  "When  good  men  place  themselves  in 
tk  false  position,  they  must  expect  the  shadow  of  some  morbid  condition  of  feeling  to 
faU  upon  their  spirits.  When  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  be  busy  about  some 
work  for  God  are  idle,  their  hearts  are  left  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  evil  iDfluences. 
Religious  activity  is  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  religious  health.  "What  is  our  grand 
business  in  this  world  but  just  to  battle  against  the  weaknesses  of  our  own  nature, 
and  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances  ?  And  when  the  difficulties  of  our  position 
gather  thickest  about  us,  then  is  the  time  to  cast  ourselves  most  fearlessly  on  the 
Diviue  power  that  wiU  enable  us  to  overcome  them  and  hstento  the  voice  that  says, 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life." 

II.  God's  way  of  dealing  with  him.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  Divine  method, 
we  see  that  each  successive  step  is  wisely  adapted  to  the  prophet's  need.  1. 
Physical  refreshment.  An  angel  is  sent  with  food  for  the  nourishment  of  his  ex- 
hausted fi'ame  ;  not  to  talk  with  him,  not  by  remonstrance  or  persuasion  to  chase 
away  his  morbid  feehngs,  but  to  feed  him.  The  disease  of  the  mind  is  to  be  cured 
by  first  removing  the  weakness  of  the  body,  which  was  one  of  its  causes.  It  is  a 
suggestive  incident.  Our  physical  nature  is  as  tnily  an  object  of  Divine  thought  and 
care  as  the  spiritual.  God  will  not  fail  to  supply  the  meaner  wants  of  His  children. 
The  beneficent  ministries  of  His  providence  are  ever  auxiliary  to  the  higher  purposes 
of  His  grace.  2.  A  significant  revelation  of  the  Divine  presence  and  power.  The 
remarkable  phenomena  described  in  the  eleventh  and  twehth  verses  on  doubt  had 
ft  symbolic  meaning.  The  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  were  emblems  of  the 
•onspicuous  and  extraordinary  manner  in  which  Elijah  probably  expected  the  work 
of  God  to  be  carried  on.  The  "  still  small  voice  "  that  followed  taught  him  that 
God's  chosen  way  of  working  was  rather  one  that  is  calm  and  noiseless.  The 
stirring  events  that  had  recently  taken  place  were  only  preparatory  to  the  silent  but 
mightier  energy  of  His  spirit  working  through  the  voice  of  the  prophet.  "We  are 
apt  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  that  which  "cometh  with  observation."  "Why 
should  the  wind,  and  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake  be  God's  only  instruments  ?  Is 
He  not  equally  in  the  gently-dawning  Ught,  the  soft-wkispeiing  breeze,  the  silent, 
secret  forces  of  nature  ?  Your  path  of  usefulness  may  be  obsciu*e,  your  influence 
unobserved,  its  issues  slowly  developed.  But  be  not  disheartened.  Eemember  the 
"  still  small  voice  "  breatliing  in  the  ear  of  the  prophet  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
when  the  tumult  was  over,  and  learn  that  it  is  by  a  feeble  instrument  and  a  quiet, 
patient  process  that  God  will  accomplish  His  grandest  work  in  the  moral  sphere. 
This  is  the  method  of  the  world's  Redeemer.  *'  He  shall  not  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  &c.  (Isa.  xlii.  2,  3,  4).  8.  Words  of  rebuke 
and  encouragement.  "  "What  doest  thou  here,  Ehjah  ?  "  "  Go,  return  on  thy  way." 
"  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,"  &c.  Thus  does  God  reprove  him 
for  the  faithlessness  that  lay  at  the  root  of  his  despondency.  If  the  veil  that  hid 
the  secret  life  of  Israel  could  at  that  hour  have  been  uplifted,  he  would  have  seen 
how  httle  real  reason  there  was  for  it.  Seven  thousand  hving  witnesses  mic;ht  have 
come  forth  from  their  obscurity  to  show  that  his  work  was  not  in  vain.  We  Uttle 
know  what  God  is  doing  beneath  the  surface,  at  the  secret  heart  of  society,  when 
appearances  seem  most  unfavourable.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  Him, 
doing  faithfully  the  work  He  has  given  us  to  do  in  storm  or  in  calm,  and  leave  it  to 
Him  to  bring  about  the  glorious  issue.  "  Be  ye  therefore  steadfast,  immovable," 
to.  (1  Cor.  XV.  68).— W. 

Ver,  19 — 21. — The  Call  of  Elitha.  It  was  Tjy  an  express  Divine  command  that 
Elijah  summoned  Elisha  to  the  prophetic  office  (ver.  16).  And  yet  we  may  discern 
%  purely  human  element  in  this.  He  did  it  by  the  impulse  of  natural  feeling. 
Stem,  rugged,  self-reUant  as  he  was,  he  needed  sympathy  and  companionship.  He 
yearned  for  the  society  of  a  kindred  spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  live  alone.  Whethef 
he  had  any  previous  personal  knowledge  of  Ehsha  we  know  not;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  totally  different  as  the  two  men  were,  he  found  in  him  a  faithfol  Mend  and 
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aervant.  And  scanty  as  the  materials  of  the  narrative  may  be,  there  is  enough  to 
ekow  how  deep  and  tender  an  affection  existed  betnreen  tliem.  Note  in  reference 
to  tlii?  call — 

I.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  choice.    No  indication  is  given  as  to  why 

Elisha  particularly  should  have  been  called  to  this  office.  So  it  has  generally  been 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  the  olden  times,  were  raised  up  to  occupy  distinguished 
positions  in  the  development  of  the  Divine  plan.  (Abraham,  Moses,  Saul,  David, 
&c.)  So  was  it  in  Christ's  choice  of  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples;  as  when  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  mendiug  their  nets,  and  to  Matthew  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  He 
said,  "Follow  me."  But  the  elections  of  God  are  never  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
He  chooses  whom  He  will  to  be  the  instruments  of  His  purpose,  "  taking  one  of  m 
city  and  two  of  a  family  "  as  it  pleases  Him  (Jer.  iii.  14).  But  there  is  always  some 
deep  and  sufficient  reason  for  this,  thoui;h  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  it  Every 
man  who  has  done  any  great  work  for  God  in  the  world  has  been  more  or  less 
deeply  impressed  with  this  seuse  of  a  special  Divine  call  and  commission.  And  it 
has  giveu  a  dignity  to  his  bearing  and  strength  and  courage  to  his  spirit  that 
liothi:ig  else  could  give.  Every  true  Christian  finds  highest  inspiration  in  the 
thought  that  God  has  singled  hiiu  out  from  the  crowd  and  summoned  him  to  the 
service  of  a  consecrated  life.  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and 
ordained  you,"&c.  (John  xv.  16). 

n.  The  sacred  personal  relation  it  established  between  the  prophet  an© 
his  servant.  Elijah's  throwing  his  "mautle"upon  him  as  he  passed  by  was  a 
symbohc  act  indicative  of  this.  It  was  the  sign  of  their  common  prophetic  voca^ 
tiou,  the  seal  and  bond  of  the  new  relation  existing  between  them.     It  betokened— 

(1)  some  kind  of  adoption  to  sonship.     "  My  Father,  my  Father"  (2  Kings  ii.  12), 

(2)  A  transference  of  the  responsiliihty  of  the  prophetic  work.  (3)  The  impai-t»» 
tion  of  the  same  spirit,  even  the  "double  portion"  of  the  fii-st-born  (2  Kings  iii. 
9,  10).  We  see  here  something  dimly  typical  of  the  relation  Christ  sustained 
towards  His  chosen  apostles.  "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  also 
have  I  sent  them,"  &c.  (John  xvii.  18,  19).  Some  such  relation  subsisted  between 
Paul  and  liis  "  dearly  beloved  son"  Timothy.  "  As  a  son  with  the  father  he  hath 
served  with  me  in  the  gospel "  (PhiL  ii.  22).  •'  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remem- 
brance,' &c.  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  &c.  (2  Tim.  i.  6,  13).  The 
thuught  becomes  proverbial  when  we  speak  of  the  "  mautle "  of  a  great  leader 
falling  upon  his  successors.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  a  noble  life  is  answered  when 
others  take  up  the  work  that  it  left  unfinished,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  its  example; 
nothing  more  sacred  than  the  spiritual  bond  thus  established. 

III.  The  completeness  of  Elisha's  self-surrender.  Natural  feeling  few  a 
moment  throws  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  "  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and 
my  mother."  It  was  a  hard  task  for  him  at  once  to  loosen  himself  from  family 
ties,  and  relinquish  the  comforts  of  what  was  probably  a  prosperous  pastoral  life, 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  wandering  prophet.  Elijah's  answer  seems  to  disown 
the  exercise  of  any  undue  constraint  upon  him,  and  sunply  leaves  him  iree  to  choose. 
But  the  loyalty  of  his  spirit  to  the  Divine  authority  soon  settles  the  alternative, 
and  after  an  act  expressive  of  his  entire  abandonment  of  the  associations  of  his 
former  hie,  "  he  arose  and  went  after  Elijah  and  ministered  unto  him."  We  are 
reminded  of  the  way  in  which  Christ  called  on  men  to  surrender  their  all  and 
follow  Him  (Luke  ix.  57 — 62).  FideUty  to  Him  demands  complete  self-sacrifice. 
The  strongest  fascinations,  and  even  the  dearest  ties  of  earth,  will  give  way  to  the 
realized  sovereignty  of  His  claims.  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me  "  (Matt.  x.  87). — W. 

Ver.  4. — The  Games  of  Despondency.  Human  character  is  more  eomplex  than 
many  imagine.  Its  elements  are  so  diverse,  and  sometimes  so  contradictory,  that 
only  God  can  fairly  judge  it.  The  biographies  of  Scripture  and  the  subtleties  of  our 
own  hearts  combine  to  enforce  the  lesson,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
We  should  have  placed  in  the  foremo.st  rank  the  disciple  who  first  acknowledged 
the  divinity  of  oar  Lord,  and  we  should  "have  cast  him  out  of  the  Church  who  danied 
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his  Lord  with  oaths  and  curses ;  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  the  outcome 
of  the  same  character.  Never  was  contradiction  more  complete  than  in  Elijah. 
One  day  he  leads  a  whole  nation  in  penitence,  the  next  he  flees  to  save  his  hie,  as 
one  who  has  thrown  up  all  hope  of  Jehovah's  cause.  None  but  the  pitiful  and 
patient  Father-God  would  have  judged  him  aright ;  nor  was  Elijah  the  last  to  say, 
*'  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great."  We  are  reminded  that  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  ourselves  as  well  as  others.  On  Carmel,  Elijah  might  have  thought  himself 
invincible,  and  in  Horeb  an  unmitigated  coward,  but  he  was  neither.  Varieties  of 
mood  must  not  be  too  much  considered.  They  do  not  afford  a  fair  index,  to 
character.  We  are  not  infidels  because  we  pass  through  a  phase  of  doubt,  we  are 
not  reprobates  because  we  are  deeply  conscious  of  sin,  norare  we  Christians  because 
we  eujoy  a  religious  service.  A  sad  and  frequent  experience  of  religious  life,  that 
of  despondency,  is  set  before  us  here,  and  we  will  seek  to  discover  its  causes. 

I.  Beaction  after  excitement.  Great  natures  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this. 
The  impulse  which  impels  to  a  noble  act  has  a  rebound  proportioned  to  its  intensity. 
Peter  and  John  the  Baptist  stand  beside  Elijah  as  exemplars  of  this  fact.  From  it 
arises  the  special  peril  of  revivalistic  services.  Excitement  has  its  place  and  power 
in  the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  we  mast  not  substitute  spasmodic  feeling 
for  steady  gi-owth. 

IL  Exhaustion  of  physicai.  an©  NBBVOUS  eneegt.  Even  the  gigantic  strength 
of  Elijah  underwent  a  terrible  strain  on  CarmeL  Anxiety,  enthusiasm,  burning 
seal,  exultation  combined  to  agitate  him,  and  these  were  doubtless  preceded  by 
mauy  days  and  nights  of  passionate,  agonizing  prayer.  God's  provision  for  the 
prophet — the  sleep  that  came  over  him,  as  over  a  tired  ohUd,  the  food  prepared  by 
angel  hands — prove  that  this  was  recoi^nized. 

Show  the  mutual  dependence  of  body  and  mind.  Neither  the  equable  tempera* 
inent  of  some  Christians  nor  the  excitaliility  of  others  is  due  always  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  Divine  grace.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  change  of  scene 
would  do  more  than  religious  exercibes  to  restore  tone  to  some  who  are  despondent. 
The  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  is  a  sin.  There  was  far-reaching  wisdom  in  Paul's 
declaration,  "  I  keep  the  body  under." 

III.  Absence  of  sympathy.  '*  I  am  left  alone.**  "  I  only  am  left."  Such  was 
the  burden  of  Elijah's  cry.  This  is  a  special  source  of  despondency  to  missionaries 
Burrouuded  by  the  heathen.  It  affects  also  multitudes  who  are  not  so  Uterally  alone. 
They  may  have  many  Christians  around  them,  but  in  their  special  work,  in  their 
peculiar  difticulty,  they  can  find  none  to  help,  or  even  to  understand  them.  "Alone 
in  a  crowd"  is  a  true  description  of  many  a  disciple  of  Christ,  who  is  thinking  his 
own  thoughts  and  fighting  his  own  foes.  Show  from  this  the  wisdom  of  the  provision 
God  has  made  in  Church  fellowship.  Point  out  the  causes  which  tend  to  make  such 
communion  unreal  or  imhelpful.  Urge  the  cultivation  of  sympathy  with  young 
disciples,  with  obscure  workers,  &c. 

IV.  Influence  of  doubt.  "The  confidence  of  the  prophet  on  Carmel  had  broken 
down.  Jezebel  had  not  been  cowed  by  the  sudden  revulsion  of  popular  feeling. 
She  doubted  its  permanence,  and  at  all  events  resolved  tliat  she  would  not  lose  heart, 
eo  Ahab  and  his  courtiers  were  reassured  when  she  swore  to  have  revenge  on  Elijah, 
The  prophet  thought  now  that  he  had  been  too  sanguine — that  the  one  chance  had 
come  and  gone  without  effect.  Doubt  paralyzed  hiiru  Doubt  of  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  plunges  the  penitent  into  despondency.  He  would  scarcely  venture  secretly 
into  a  crowd  to  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment.  Doubt  of  God's  readiness  to 
hear  and  answer  prayer  keeps  the  Christian  from  the  light  of  His  countenance,  &o. 

V.  Invisibility  of  antagonists.  Ehjah  could  face  Ms  visible  foes  on  Carmel 
without  quailing — indeed,  he  dared  to  taunt  them  at  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces — 
but  against  this  vague  feehng  of  despair  he  could  not  hold  his  own.  Moral  battles 
are  the  hardest  to  fight.  He  who  can  grapple  with  what  is  tangible  sometimes 
fails  when  called  on  to  '*  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  principahties, 
and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.''  Some  would  rather  run 
the  risk  of  being  condemned  hereafter,  as  wicked  and  slothful  servants,  than  have 
the  certainty  of  being  sneered  at  now  as  those  who  are  '•  righteous  overmuch.* 
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VI.  Enforced  inactivitt.  Elijali's  opportunity  for  vigorous  action  seemed  over. 
He  was  cast  in  upon  his  own  tliouglits.  Few  could  bear  it  le?s  patiently  than  he. 
The  man  who  can  dare  and  do  anything  finds  it  specially  hard  to  wait  and  to 
Buffer.  Similar  temptation  to  despouilency  comes  to  those  who  are  laid  aside  by 
illness,  or  removed  iiom  a  happy  sphere  of  service.  But  that  is  the  time  to  wait  on 
(he  Lord,  and  so  "renew  our  strength." 

CoxcLusiON.  In  all  hours  of  despondency  remember  that  He  who  knew  the 
agony  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  pities  us,  and  feels  for  us.  "We  have  not  a 
High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  &o. — A.  R. 

Ver.  9. — A  Question  from  God  for  the  consideration  of  Man.  Elijah  was  fleeing 
from  peril  and  from  work,  but  he  could  not  flee  from  God.  The  Father  seeth  in 
secret.  No  man  is  out  of  His  sight,  no  feehug  eludes  His  vigilance  (Psahn  cxxxix.) 
Christ  knew  the  plans  of  His  foes  (Matt.  xu.  25).  He  understood  the  unexpressed 
wants  of  the  sinful  (j\Iatt.  ix.  2).  He  heard  the  secret  conversations  of  His  followers 
(Mark  ix.  33),  and  lovingly  answered  their  unspoken  questions  (John  xvi.  19). 
In  this  stoiy  God's  pity  is  as  conspicuous  as  His  knowledge.  Kefreshed  by  the 
provision  given  by  unseen  hands,  Elijah  went  to  Horeb,  a  place  sacred  in  its  asso- 
ciations and  lonely  in  its  grandeur.  There,  hidden  in  a  cave  from  the  wrath  of 
Jezebel,  the  voice  of  Jehovah  reached  him,  saying,  "  What  doest  thou  here, 
Ehjah  ?  " 

I.  The  question  casie  to  a  peophet  in  ms  houe  op  despaib.  This  Divine  inter- 
position on  his  behalf  teaches  us  the  means  God  uses  to  bring  us  out  from  our 
despondency.  The  prophet  was  deUvered  fi-om  his  depression  by  learning  the 
following  lessons  :  1.  That  God  was  near.  Whatever  the  sin  that  needs  pardon, 
the  weakness  that  wants  conquering,  the  doubt  that  wants  unravelling,  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  issue  if  we  can  consciously  bring  it  to  God.  Elijah  was  saved  because 
he  dared  teU  Jehovah  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  Moses  sometimes  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  work  to  the  elders,  that  he  might  speak  to  God  face  to  face.  The 
disciples  "went  and  told  Jesus"  their  grief  and  their  triumph.  Aye,  and  the 
Master  Himself  nerved  Himself  for  work  and  for  suffeiing  by  prayer — on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  garden.  Satan  says,  Give  up  prayer  till  your  diMculties  are 
removed.  Christ  says,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  wiU  give  you  rest."  2.  That  success  wa^  assured.  Elijah  thought  he  stood  alone, 
but  the  Lord  ssud,  "  Yet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,"  &o.  Success  was 
not  where  the  prophet  had  looked  for  it.  The  crowds  on  Carmel  had  not  been  radically 
changed,  but  tlie  secret  worshippers  of  God  had  been  strengthened  by  his  heroism. 
So  in  the  Lord's  ministry,  the  nucleus  of  the  Church  was  not  found  in  the  ap- 
plauding multitudes  on  Olivet,  but  in  the  few  faithful  ones  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane. Our  work  may  be  greater  than  we  think.  No  word  or  work  for  Christ 
fails  of  its  reward.  "  For  as  the  rain  cometh  dosvn,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and 
returneth  not^th'ither,  but  watereth  the  eartli,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater  :  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  sJiaU  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  ^n-osper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it."  3. 
TJiat  work  tvas  waiting  (ver.  15).  Elijah  was  not  to  remain  in  the  cave,  any  more 
than  the  disciples  were  to  dwell  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  For  his  own 
sake  and  for  the  good  of  others  he  was  to  be  up  and  doing.  IS  you  would  be  saved 
from  brooding,  despondency,  and  doubt,  throw  yom-selves  into  the  work  of  God. 
Do  with  aU  your  might  what  your  hands  find  to  do  :  and  your  service  will  restore 
tone  to  your  mind,  and  bring  hope  to  your  heart,  and  prepai-e  you  to  hear  the  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

II.  This  question  came  to  a  man  in  a  false  position.  "  What  doest  thon  Jiere, 
Elijah  ?  "  The  inquiry  should  pursue  others  who  have  fled  to  caves  in  wliich  they 
would  fain  hide  themselves  from  responsibility.  1.  It  comes  to  the  impenitent,  in 
the  cave  of  concealment.  They  say,  "  Doth  (jod  know  ?  "  He  sees  the  secret  sin. 
He  knows  the  iniquitj-  of  that  which  society  applauds,  and  the  day  is  coming  when 
Axcuaes  shall  be  stripped  off,  and  wickedness  discovered     Before  that  terrible  day, 
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when  "  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,"  come  to  the  feet  of  a  pardoning 
God.  2.  It  comes  to  the  yenitent  in  the  cave  of  despondency.  To  aU  such  God 
says,  "  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together."  3.  It  comes  to  the  indolent  in  the 
cave  of  sloth.  Years  of  profession  unrelieved  by  a  single  act  of  service  or  sacri- 
fice call  for  repentance.  4.  It  covies  to  the  sorrowful  in  the  cave  of  murmuring 
"  Lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down,"  &c.  Suffer  yourEedeemer  to  bring  you  out 
of  the  horrible  pit,  and  "  put  a  new  song  into  your  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God." 

Conclusion.  The  Lord  speaks  to  aU.  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voio*. 
harden  not  your  hearts." — ^A.  B. 

Vers.  12. — The  still  small  Voice.  Describe  the  stupendous  scenes  amidst  which 
Elijah  stood.  A  wind  came  shrieking  up  the  mouutaiu  ravines,  unseen  yet  instinct 
with  secret  force  ;  an  earthquake  made  the  solid  gi-ound  heave  and  reelffire  glared 
from  heaven,  hke  that  v/hich  had  fallen  on  the  sacrifice  at  Carmel,  or  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  consumed  the  captains  and  soldiers  of  Ahaziah.  Amidst  this  war 
of  the  elements  the  prophet  was  unmoved  by  fear ;  indeed,  probably  a  wild  exultation 
filled  his  heart  as  he  saw  this  stormy  reflection  in  nature  of  the  conflict  within  him. 
(Compare  Shakespeare's  splendid  description  of  King  Lear  in  the  storm.)  The 
uproar  in  nature  was  succeeded  by  a  solemn  cahn  ;  and  as  Ehjah  waited  for  the 
next  marvellous  display  of  Divine  power,  "  a  still  small  voice  "  broke  the  sUence, 
and  the  prophet  knew  that  it  was  the  voice  of  God.  He  who  till  now  had  been 
undaunted  and  unmoved,  now  reverently  covered  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and 
bowed  in  humble  worship  in  the  felt  presence  of  Him  before  whom  angels  veil  their 
faces.  This  strange  and  weird  experience  evidently  had  reference  to  the  work 
which  Elijah  had  attempted,  and  over  which  he  was  now  so  despondent.  When 
he  learnt  that  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire,  he  re- 
flected that  permanent  religious  reformation  might  not  result  from  the  material 
signs  of  Divine  power,  displayed  in  the  withholding  of  the  rain,  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  or  the  fall  of  fire  on  Carmel,  but  from  the  more  quiet  testimony  of  his  own 
devout  life,  and  from  the  fidehty  of  the  "  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal."  In  effect,  the  message  to  him  and  to  us  was  this  *  "  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."   We  are  taught,  in  the  first  place — 

I.  The  spiritual  weakness  of  what  seems  mighty.  "  The  Lord  was  not  in 
the  wind,  ....  in  the  earthquake,  ....  in  the  fire."  Let  us  exemphfy  this 
truth— 1.  By  the  experience  of  Elijah,  He  had  done  many  mighty  works,  but 
the  people  were  startled  rather  than  reformed.  No  radical  and  abiding  -change 
had  been  effected.  "  The  wind  "  may  represent  the  drought,  both  in  its  coming  and 
in  its  ceasing;  "the  earthquake,"  the  raising  of  the  child  from  the  dead;  and  "the 
fire,"  the  answer  to  prayer  on  Carmel.  It  was  not  these  wonders  which  could 
change  the  heart  of  the  people,  but  "  the  stiU  small  voice  "  speaking  within  for 
God.  2.  By  the  miracles  of  judgment.  Take  the  plagues  of  Egypt  as  specimens. 
Mai-vellous  enough  they  were,  but  in  the  result  "  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened." 
3.  By  the  penalties  of  the  laio.  Show  from  the  histoiy  of  Israel,  and  from  the 
comments  made  on  it  in  the  Epistles,  the  powerlessness  of  the  law  to  put  away  sin. 
The  fear  of  punishment  may  check  the  outward  manifestation  of  sin,  but  in  itself 
does  not  conquer  innate  sinfulness.  If  a  child  does  not  love  his  father,  no  orders, 
however  stiingently  enforced,  will  make  him  happy.  It  was  not  John  the  Baj)tist, 
but  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  world's  Eedeemer,  4.  By  the  events  of  Providence. 
Illness,  the  dread  of  death,  a  startling  bereavement,  a  national  calamity,  &c.,  do 
not  convert  men,  unless  through  them  or  after  them  "  the  still  small  voice"  is  heard. 
Men  may  be  driven  to  alann,  to  murmuring,  to  despair,  perhaps  to  suicide ;  but 
their  hearts  are  still  rebeUioua  under  the  influence  of  ti'ouble.  It  is  not  the  storm, 
but  the  voice  of  Jesus  in  the  storm,  saying,  "  It  is  I,"  that  brings  rest  to  those  who 
welcome  Him. 

II.  The  spiritual  steength  of  what  seems  feeble.  The  still  small  voice,  which 
only  a  Ustening  man  could  hear,  was  naoi-e  Divine  and  more  mighty  than  ail  Elijah 
had  witnessed  before.    There  was  all  the  difference  between  God's  power  and  God's 
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presence.  "  Tlie  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire,"  but  His  was  the  sMll  small  voice ;  con- 
cerning which  we  observe — 1.  It  follows  on  jpreparation.  Elijah  had  heard  so 
much,  had  been  so  startled  into  keen  listening  for  the  wonderful,  that  he  did  not 
fail  to  hear  this.  So  the  miracles  which  had  not  converted  the  people  had  made 
ihem  ready  for  Ehsha  and  the  school  of  the  prophets.  Similarly  John  preceded 
Jesna.  It  is  thus  in  personal  experience.  The  earthquake  did  not  convert  the 
jailer  at  Pbilippi,  but  it  arou?ed  him  to  ask,  "  "Wliat  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 
Trouble  does  not  save  a  man,  but  it  may  make  him  ready  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
life.  Seme  must  lose  all  before  they  find  all  in  God.  2.  It  reminds  of  secret  forces. 
The  most  mighty  are  sUent  in  nature  and  in  grace ;  e.g.,  gravitation  is  far  more 
tremendous  than  volcanic  agency.  3.  It  typifies  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  He  shall  con^-ince  the  world  of  righteousness,"  &o.  How  secretly  He  melts  the 
lieart  to  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  and  changes  the  whole  cm-rent  of  affec- 
tion and  thought.  4.  If  whispers  of  the  love  of  Christ,  He  forced  none  into  His 
kingdom,  but  won  all  Ills  subjects  man  by  man.  Not  His  reproaches,  but  His  look 
of  love,  broke  the  heart  of  Peter  into  penitence,  after  the  denial,  Paul's  insphation 
was  found  not  in  applause  or  success,  but  in  this — that  he  could  ever  say,  "The  love 
of  Christ  constrainetli  me." 

Conclusion.  Wait  for  no  resistlegt  influences,  for  no  startling  events ;  but  listen 
to  the  "still  small  voice"  which  speaks  within,  testifying  of  your  deep  necessity 
and  Christ's  glorious  redemption. — A.  R. 

Vers.  1 — 8.— r^  PropheVt  Despair,  I.  Elijah's  weakness.  1.  His  disappoint' 
inent.  "With  the  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  him  he  had  come  to  Jezreel  (ch.  xviii.  46). 
Was  it  not  because  a  further  success  lor  God  awaited  him  there  ?  Could  Caimerg 
wonders  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  rain  now  flooding  the  earth  be  resisted  ? 
Jezebel's  message,  displaj-ing  only  determined  and  incx'eased  hostility,  rudely  dispela 
the  dream.  The  bhghting  of  the  long-expected  fruit  of  prayer  and  waiting  and 
mightiest  effort  is  worse  to  bear  than  all  the  hardships  which  went  before.  Other 
trials  may  depress,  but  under  this  the  spuit  is  utterly  broken.  2.  His  flight.  He 
shows  no  trust  in  Him  who  was  mightier  than  JezebeL  He  flees  to  the  south  of 
Judah.  Even  there  it  does  not  seem  to  him  that  he  is  in  safety,  and  he  goes  a  day's 
journey  into  the  wHderness;  but  neither  at  Jezreel  nor  at  Beersheba  does  he  seek 
direction  from  the  Lord.  The  overthiow  of  hope  is  also  the  overthrow  of  faith. 
C«asing  to  hope  in  God  we  cease  to  wait  on  God.  8.  His  prayer,  (1)  Its  incon- 
sistency. He  had  fled  for  his  hfe,  and  now  lie  prays  God  that  he  may  die.  We 
are  not.  fittest  for  heaven  when  we  are  most  tired  of  earth.  We  must  "  enter  his 
gates  " — the  gates  of  the  city  that  hath  foundations — "  with  praise,"  not  with  com- 
plaints and  accusations.  (2)  Its  unbelief.  God's  work  is  abandoned  as  impossiljle ; 
nothing  remains  for  Him  but  to  take  back  the  hie  of  His  defeated  servant  1  Many 
a  noble  heart  besides  has  lifted  up  the  same  cry  of  despair.  The  noblest  of  man- 
kind are  nothing  when  once  the  fire  of  trust  is  quenched  in  the  soul.  "  The  just 
shall  hve  by  faith; "  when  faith  dies,  every  good  and  noble  thing  dies  with  it. 

II.  How  GoD  BINDS  UP  XHJE  BEOKEN-HBABTED.  1.  He  gives  rest.  "  He  lay  and 
'  lept."  Even  in  the  desert  to  which  we  flee  unbidden,  God  gives  shelter  and  rest. 
'  For  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  2.  He  imparts  strength  for  the  onward 
luay  to  where  Injlit  will  breah  upon  the  darkness  and  a  neiv  mission  will  he  given. 
Elijah  is  fed  once  and  again  with  angel  food,  and  in  the  strength  of  it  goes  "  forty 
Jays  and  forty  nights  unto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God."  We  are  revived  with  tender 
heavenly  ministrations :  we  see  His  goodness  in  the  land  of  the  hving,  and  pass 
unward  to  the  place  where  we  shall  meet  with  Him  and  hear  His  voice. — J.  \} 

Vers.  9 — 18. — Elijah  at  Horeb.  I,  How  God  deals  with  the  dbspaibiho.  1, 
Elijah's  mistake.  Because  Jezebel's  enmity  remained  unsubdued  the  struggle  wa« 
at  once  given  over  as  hopeless  ;  "  and  he  came  thitber  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged 
there."  The  same  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  labour  on  with  unexpectant 
toil,  whose  wresthng  with  God  is  given  up,  whose  feeble  thought  and  listless  tones 
proclaim  their  hopeleeaness :  by  thos^  who  have  laid  down  the  work  to  wbiob 
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God  called  them — preachers  in  retirement  or  in  other  spheres,  teachers,  &c.— 
and  those  who  have  ceased  to  strive  against  their  own  sin.  2.  God's  remedy.  (1) 
The  heart  is  searched.  '*  What  doest  thou  here,  Ehjah  ?  "  A  prophet  in  the  desert  ? 
A  living  man  illumined  with  the  hght  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  a  companion  of 
rocks  and  stones  and  solitude ;  and  death  and  sin  ciying  to  be  visited  with  tho 
rebuke  of  God,  and  hearts  fainting  for  lack  of  His  light  and  consolations  ?  Was  it 
for  this  God  endowed  and  called  thee  ?  A  word  for  those  who  have  left  the  vine- 
yard ;  for  those  who  have  not  yet  entered ;  for  the  worldly  and  the  sinful.  To  hear 
this  voice  is  preparation  for  entering  the  path  of  life  and  of  service.  Till  it  be 
heard  there  is  no  possibility  of  either.  (2)  UubeUef  is  unveiled.  When  God's  voice 
is  heard,  and  the  reasons  for  the  wilderness  flight  are  named,  it  is  seen  that  He  has 
been  shut  out  of  sight.  He  mentions  his  own  zeal,  and  Israel's  sin,  but  of  God 
there  is  nothing  said.  It  is  unbelief  alone  which  can  kill  prayer  and  earnest, 
hopeful  toil.  It  was  only  when  Peter  censed  to  gaze  on  Jesus  that  the  stormy 
waves  engulfed  him.  If  we  are  in  the  wilderness,  forgetfuhiess  of  God  has  set  us 
there. 

n.  The  path  of  deliveranoe  for  the  hopeless.  1.  The  vision  of  God.  Elijah's 
thoughts  of  God's  way  were  corrected.  (1)  God  was  not  in  the  whu-lwind,  or  the 
earthquake,  or  the  fire.  What  had  failed  to  turn  Israel  and  subdue  Jezebel  was  not 
what  was  really  God's  power  unto  salvation,  but  what  Elijah  erroneously  conceived 
to  be  this.  We  despair  because  certain  methods,  influences,  arguments  fail;  but 
they  can  only  fail  because  God  is  not  in  them.  (2)  God  was  in  the  still  small  voice 
that  awoke  within  the  heart.  The  power  which  now  held  and  searched  the  prophet's 
own  soul  was  the  manifestation  of  what  was  power  for  the  souls  of  others.  2.  The 
recognition  of  ourselves  as  only  part  of  the  manifold  agency  of  God.  Other  hands 
as  well  as  his  were  to  carry  on  the  work  of  judgment  and  of  mercy  (vers.  15 — 17). 
To  feel  our  brotherhood  with  the  servants  of  God  fills  us  with  joy  and  power.  8. 
The  assurance  that  God  never  works  in  vain  (ver.  18).  The  results  may  be  hid 
from  OS,  but  they  are  known  to  Him. — J.  U. 

Vers.  19 — 21. — The  Prophets  Call.  I.  The  call  to  service.  1.  WJiere  it  found 
him — in  the  field  engaged  in  laborious,  careful  toil.  The  Master  chooses  servants 
for  higher  trusts  who  have  been  faithful  in  lower.  2.  How  it  ca/me.  The  mantle  cast 
upon  him  was  a  sign  of  adoption.  It  was  a  call  to  share  the  prophet's  home  and 
love.  Ehjah  was  to  find  a  son  in  the  newly-called  servant  of  God,  and  Ehsha  a 
father  in  the  great  prophet  of  IsraeL  We  pass  into  God's  service  through  union 
with  His  people. 

II.  Indecision  rebuked  (ver.  20).  1.  The  request.  He  '*  ran  after  Elijah,"  yet 
with  entreaty  for  permission  to  go  back  and  kiss  father  and  mother.  The  new  ties 
and  the  old  were  both  binding  him,  and  the  vain  attempt  was  made  to  comply 
with  both.  God's  call  must  from  the  first  have  the  mastery.  The  seeming  severity 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  wiU  yield  firuits  of  joy.  God,  fully  chosen, 
will  be  fully  known ;  and  the  breaking  of  lower  ties  may  preach  the  claims  of  God 
to  those  we  love  best.  2.  The  a/nswer.  "  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done  to 
thee  ?  "  The  gift  neglected  is  taken  away.  As  we  value  it  and  sacrifice  for  it,  in 
that  measure  is  it  given  to  us.  Treat  God's  grace  as  nothing,  and  to  you  it  becomes 
nothing. 

III.  The  choice  hadb.  1.  The  past  was  hroTcen  with.  His  own  yoke  of  oxen 
were  slain,  the  instruments  of  his  toil  consumed.  2.  It  was  done  with  glad- 
ness. He  made  a  feast  for  the  people.  8.  He  took  the  place  which  Godmeanwhile 
assigned  him.  '*  Then  he  arose,  and  went  after  Ehjah,  and  ministered  unto  him." 
Hiimble,  loA,ring  companionship  with  God's  people  is  preparation  for  taking  up  their 
work. — J.  U. 

Vers.  4—21.  Return  of  Elijah  to  the  Desert.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  that 
the  great  servants  of  God  are  men  hke  ourselves,  that  they  were  formed  of  the  same 
clajr,  and  that  they  share  our  infirmities.  Elijah  had  no  time  to  magnify  himself 
Kfte  r  his  triumph  on  Mount  Carmel.    It  was  at  this  very  moment  God  allowed  him 
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to  pass  tlirongh  the  most  terrible  mental  conflict.     Led  into  the  bare  and  «md 

eolitudes  of  Horeb,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  depression  bordering  on  despair,  and, 
throwing  himself  down  imder  a  juniper  tree  in  the  wilderness,  he  cried,  "  0  Lord, 
now  take  away  my  life!  "  (Ver.  4.)  A  spiritual  crisis  like  this  comes  in  the  hfe  of 
most  men  of  God,  and  may  be  explained  by  two  reasons.  1.  There  is  a  spiritual 
necessity  for  it.  The  man  of  God  who  has  gained  the  first  great  victory  is  apt  to 
think  that  it  is  decisive  and  final,  and  that  he  may  now  cease  to  fight.  And  behold, 
the  evil  that  was  vanquished  yesterday  Ufts  up  its  head  again,  and  the  conflict 
Las  to  be  begun  anew.  "  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  for 
the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant  "  (\er.  10).  2.  This  painful  crisis 
is  permitted  by  God,  who  wih  not  have  His  servants  uplifted  in  their  own  eyes,  even 
by  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  the  cause  which  it  is  their  honour  to  maintain. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  thorn  in  the  flesh  with  which  St.  Paul 
was  buffeted.  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  This  is  the  cause  of  the  momentary  despondency  of 
John  the  Baptist,  which  prompted  that  utterance  of  a  faltering  faith,  "  Art  thou 
he  that  should  come  ?  "  (Matt.  xi.  3.)  To  the  same  source  we  may  trace  the 
anguish  of  Luther  in  the  Wartburg.  He  who  is  pleased  thus  to  exercise  the  soul  of 
His  children  is  Himself  their  only  efficient  Comforter.  God  raises  His  downcast 
servant  Ehjah  by  means  of  a  glorious  vision.  The  Lord  is  not  in  the  wind,  not  in 
the  earthquake ;  these  are  but  the  symbols  of  His  awful  majesty.  He  is  in  the  still 
small  voice,  which  whispers  the  name  afterwards  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world  by  the  beloved  disciple,  and  written  in  letters  of  bio  )d  upon  the  cross:  "  God 
is  love  "  (1  John  iv.  16).  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  if  God  is  not  in  the  stormy 
wind  and  earthquake,  these  manifestations  of  His  severity  necessarily  preceded 
the  manifestation  of  that  love  which  is  His  true  essence.  It  was  needful  that  the 
reed  which  had  presumed  to  lift  up  itself  against  God  should  be  bent,  that  the  hard 
heart,  Hke  the  stone,  should  be  broken  in  order  that  the  still  small  voice  might  gain 
an  entrance  to  it.  Repentance  must  come  before  the  dehverance  and  joy  of  pardon. 
It  is  by  this  path  through  the  desert  that  God  leads  every  soul  of  man  ;  it  was  thus 
that  He  led  His  servant  Elijah.  His  overwhelming  anguish  of  soul  was  hke  the 
whirlwind  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  soft  whisper  of  heavenly  peace.  This 
desert  of  sphitual  desolation  is  to  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose  under  the  re- 
viving breath  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xxxv.  1).  Elijah  comes  forth  from  it  witli  renewed 
strength  and  coui-age,  after  the  wholesome  discipline  of  humiliation,  a  witness  to  us 
of  the  ti-uth  of  the  Divine  assm-ance  uttered  by  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself:  "Blessed 
are  (hey  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  oomforted"  (ikatt.  v.  4). — E.  de  P. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XX.  1—48. 


Thi  iktasions  of  Israel  bt  thb  Sybuns 
AND  THEiE  EE8DLT8. — The  insertion  of  this 
cViapter,  which  contains  an  account  of  two 
invaaions  of  Israel  by  the  hosts  of  Syria, 
and  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
•which  therefore  constitutes  a  break  in  the 
history  of  EHjah,  which  has  occupied  the 
historian  np  to  the  end  of  oh.  xix.,  and 
which  is  resumed  with  oh.  iii. — the  inser- 
tion of  this  twentieth  chapter  in  this  place 
is  apparently  due  to  the  compiler  of  these 
reeords,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  this 
arrangement  as  the  more  chronologicaL  It 
is  not  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  we 
owe  this  dispositioD  of  his  materials  to  the 


original  compiler,  tm  the  Vatican  LXX., 
which  sometimes  appears  to  represent  an 
older  and  purer  text,  places  ch.  xx.  after 
ch.  xxi.,  thereby  concluding  the  history  of 
Elijah — so  far  aa  it  was  comprebendud  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab — before  entering  on  the 
subject  of  the  Syrian  wars.  It  is  not  mi 
probable,  consequentlv.  that  this  latter  was 
the  original  order;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  account  of  Elijah's  ministry,  of 
which  ch.  xxi.  forms  a  part,  is  of  a  piece  with 
oh.  xix.,  and  by  the  same  hand,  and  is  by 
a  different  hand  from  the  author,  or  aatnors, 
of  chaps.  XX.  and  xxii.  Ch.  xxii.  1  also 
supphes  a  reason  why  that  chapter  ehoolc) 
follow  ch.  zx.  There  seems,  moreover.  H 
be  a  dose  connexion  between  ch.  zzii.  and 
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the  denunciation  of  ch.  xx.  42.  But  the 
present  arrangement  evidently  dates  from 
very  early  times. 

Ver.  1. — And  Ben-hadad  [See  on  chs.  xL 
14  and  xv.  18.  The  LXX.  uniformly  spells 
the  name  Ader  (uioc  'ASep).  The  form  T1S. 
is  found  in  ch.  xi.  17,  and  T  and  "1  are  fre- 
quently interchanged ;  of.  Gen.  xxr.  15, 
xxxvi.  39  with  1  Chron.  i.  30,  46.  We  learn 
from  ver.  84  that  this  prince  was  the  son  of 
a  Syrian  king  who  had  conquered  some  of 
the  cities  of  Israel,  but  we  cannot  neverthe- 
less he  certain  that  he  was  the  son  of  that 
Ben-hadad  (ch.  xv.  18)  who  invaded  Israel 
in  the  reign  of  Baasha  (Ewald).  See  on 
▼er.  34.]  the  king  of  Syria  gathered  all  his 
host  [See  note  on  ch  x  2,  where  we  have 
same  word]  together :  and  there  were  thirty 
and  two  kings  with  him  [Evidently  these 
wert  vassals,  net  allied  powers.  The 
number  alone  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  petty  princes  or  chieftains  of  Hittite 
tribes,  ruling  over  very  limited  districts  and 
all  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  king 
of  Damascus,  all  paying  tribute  (ch.  x.  25), 
•nd  furnishing  a  contingent  in  time  of  war. 
**  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  this 
country  was,  about  the  period  in  question, 
parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  petty  king- 
doms," &c.  (Bawhnson.  See  "  Kecoids  of  the 
Past,"  vol.  xii.  p.  20)] ,  and  horses,  and  cha- 
riots [Heb.  horse  and  chariot;  cf.  ver.  21 
and  chs.  i.  5  ;  x.  26 ;  xvi.  9,  &c.  Both  are 
collective  nouns.  We  see  here  the  fruit  and 
retribution  of  Solomon's  irreligious  policy 
(ch.  X.  29  and  Homiletics.  p.  216).  "A  king 
who  has  been  probably  identified  with  this 
Ben-hadad  brought  into  the  field  against 
Assyria  nearly  4000  chariots  "  (RawUnson)] : 
and  he  went  up  and  besieged  Samaria,  and 
warred  against  it.  [The  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  clearly  to  humble  and  to  plunder 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  It  would  almost 
appear,  from  the  animtis  of  the  Syrian  king 
and  the  studied  offensiveness  of  his  mes- 
sages, as  if  Ahab  or  Israel  must  have  given 
him  dire  offence.  Bat  Ben-hadad  was 
clearly  a  vain  and  overbearing  and  tyran- 
nical prince,  and  the  only  crime  of  Israel 
may  have  been  that  it  was  independent  of 
him,  or  had  refused  to  do  him  homage.] 

Ver,  2. — And  he  sent  messengers  to  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  Into  [Heb.  to.  It  is  not  clear 
that  they  entered  the  city.  They  may  have 
delivered  their  message  to  the  king,  or  to 
his  representatives  at  the  gates  or  to  the 
people  on  the  walls  (2  King^s  xviii.  18,  27)] 
the  city,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith 
Ben-hadad, 

Ver.  3.— Thy  silver  and  thy  goid  is  mine 
[Heb.  mine  it  is] ;  thy  wives  also  and  thy 
shildren  [Nothing  reveals  Ben-hadad's  obiect 


more  clearly  than  the  mention  of  Ahab'a 
wives.  When  we  consider  how  jealously 
the  seraglio  of  an  Eastern  prince  is  guarded, 
and  how  the  surrender  of  the  harem  is  a 
virtual  srurender  of  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
21,  22 ;  note  on  ch.  ii.  22),  and  certainly  a 
surrender  of  all  manhood  and  self-respect, 
we  see  that  his  aim  was  to  wound  Ahab  in 
his  tenderest  point,  to  humble  him  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  possibly 
to  force  a  quarrel  upon  him] ,  even  the 
goodliest  [The  LXX.  omits  this.  Bahr  says 
the  word  can  only  apply  to  the  sons,  and 
that  it  must  mean  the  most  eminent  young 
men  of  the  city — not  Ahab's  children — 
•whom  Ben-hadad  demanded  as  hostages. 
But  against  this  is  (1)  Ahab's  answer,  "  All 
that  I  have,"  &o. ;  (2)  the  fact  that  Ben- 
hadad  obviously  meant  insult  and  plunder ; 
and  (3)  the  language  of  ver.  7,  where  see 
note] ,  are  mine.  [Heh.  mine  are  they.  Eaw- 
linson  would  explain  this  excessive  demand 
of  the  Syrian  king  by  the  assumption  that 
when  it  was  made  the  siege  had  already 
lasted  a  long  time,  and  that  the  people  were 
now  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  circum- 
stances which  the  historian,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic brevity  of  the  sacred  writers, 
omits  to  mention.  But  really  no  such 
supposition  is  needed.  The  overwhelming 
force  which  Ben-hadad  had  at  his  l>ack 
would,  in  his  eyes,  justify  any  demands. 
And  the  prima  facie  view  of  ver.  2  is  that 
the  messengers  were  sent  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  army,  or  rather  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege.] 

Ver.  4. — And  the  king  of  Israel  answered 
and  said,  My  lord,  0  king,  according  to  thy 
saying,  I  am  thine,  and  all  that  I  have. 
[Much  has  been  wi'itten  about  Ahab's  pusil- 
lanimous acquiescence  in  these  disgraceful 
terms,  &o.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  clear 
that  he  ever  meant  to  surrender  either  wives 
or  children  to  the  invader.  All  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  he  judged  it  wise,  in  the  presence 
of  the  enormous  force  arrayed  against  him, 
to  make  every  possible  concession,  to  adopt 
the  most  subservient  tone,  and  to  cringe  at 
the  feet  of  Ben-hadad.  But  all  the  time  he 
may  have  hoped  that  his  soft  answer  would 
turn  away  wrath.  It  is  very  far  from  certain 
that  had  Ben-hadad  sent  to  demand  the 
wives  and  children  which  Ahab  here  seems 
willing  to  yield  to  him  they  would  have  been 
sent.  When  Ben-hadad  threatens  (ver.  6) 
a  measure  which  involved  much  less  indig- 
nity than  the  surrender  of  the  entire  seragUo 
to  his  lusts,  Ahab  stands  at  bay.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  exaggerations  of 
Eastern  courtesy.  The  writer  was  enter- 
tained in  1861  by  Jacob  esh  Shellabi,  th^i 
sheykh  of  the  Samaritans,  who  repeatedly 
used  words  very  similar  to  those.    "Thu 
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konse  is  vonrs,"  he  wonH  say ;  never  mean- 
ing, however,  that  he  should  be  taken  at  his 
■worl.] 

Ver.  5. — And  the  messeng^ers  came  a^ln, 
and  said,  Thus  speaketh  Ben-hadad,  saying, 
Although  [Heb.  '•2.  According  to  some  of 
the  grammarians,  this  is  merely  the  Hebrew 
equivaleut  of  the  on  recitantis.  But  the 
Di<  *3  of  the  next  verse  suggests  that  there 
mnst  be  a  connexion  between  the  two,  and 
that  the  second  emphasizes  the  first,  mrch 
as  in  the  A.  V.]  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  say- 
ing, Thou  Bhalt  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and 
thy  gold,  and  thy  wives,  and  thy  children. 
[Our  iranslators  have  ofien  sacrificed  force 
to  elegance  by  disregarding  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  here,  e.g.,  is  "  Thy  silver  and 
thy  gold  .  .  .  to  me  thou  sJialt  give  th^.'^ 

Ver.  6. — Yet  I  will  send  my  servants  rmto 
tbee  to-morrow  about  this  time  [This  pro- 
posal was  definite  and  immediate,  the  first 
demand  was  vague  and  general.  "In  the 
first  Ahab  was  to  send  what  he  thoudit  fit 
to  give ;  in  the  second,  Ben-hadad's  servants 
were  to  take  into  their  own  hands  whatso- 
ever they  thought  fit  to  sieze"  f^'ords- 
worth)] ,  and  they  shall  search  thine  houses 
and  the  houses  of  thy  servants;  and  It 
Bhall  be,  that  whatsoever  Is  pleasant  In 
[Heb.  the  de.'^ire  of]  tliine  eyes  [The  LXX. 
and  some  other  versions  iiave  s  plural 
snfiBx — their  eye*.  But  the  Hebrew  text  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  object  of  Ben-hadad 
was  to  couch  his  message  in  the  most  of!en- 
■ive  and  humiliating  terms,  and  "the  desire 
of  thine  eyes"  would  be  likely  to  cat  deeper 
and  wound  more  than  •'  the  desire  of  their 
eyes  "],  they  shall  put  it  In  their  hand,  and 
take  It  away.  [If  Ahab  ever  hoped  by  his 
abject  siibmis'ion  to  conciliate  the  Svriah 
king,  he  now  finds  that  his  words  have  had 
just  the  opposite  etfect.  For  all  that  the 
latter  conclu'led  from  it  was  that  Ahab  was 
one  upon  whom  he  might  trample  at  plea- 
sure, and  this  servility  encouraged  Ben- 
hadad  to  renew  his  demands  in  a  still  more 
galling  and  vexatious  form.  This  second 
message  disci. ises  to  ns  still  more  plainly 
the  royal  bully  and  braggart,  and  shows  as 
what  the  "  comity  of  nations "  in  the  old 
world  was  often  like.] 

Ver.  7.— Then  the  Mng  of  Israel  called 
aU  the  elders  of  the  land  [Bahr  remarks 
that  this  expression,  compared  with  "  the 
elders  of  the  ciit,^  (ch.  ixi.  8,  Ac),  sug- 
gests either  that  these  nobles,  as  the  highest 
ofiicials,  had  their  residences  at  the  court,  or 
upon  the  approach  of  Ben-hadad  had  be- 
taken therasf>i  vi'o  thither  with  their  treasures. 
Bawhnsou  builds  on  this  slender  basis  the 
aonclusion  that  the  council  of  elders  which, 
be  says,  belonged  to  the  undividod  kinK'ium. 


had  been  oontinned  among  the  ten  tribes, 
had  an  important  place  in  the  government, 
and  held  regnlar  sittings  at  the  capital] 
and  said,  Mark,  I  pray  you,  and  see  ho^r 
tWs  man  [or  fellow.  The  HT  expresses 
either  hatred  or  contempt.  Cf.  ch.  xxii. 
27  ;  Lnke  xxiii.  2,  18,  d-c]  seeketh  mis- 
chief [the  purjjort  of  Ahab's  address  is 
not,  "  Ben-hadad  is  not  satisfied  with 
my  treasures  ;  he  wants  yours  also  "  (Biihr), 
for  there  is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  thiir 
property,  but,  "See  how  he  is  determined 
on  our  ruin.  Nothing  short  of  our  de- 
struction will  sufiice  him.  He  is  bent  on 
provoking  an  encounter,  that  he  may 
plunder  the  city  at  pleasure."  The  sdient 
word  is  the  nyi] :  for  he  sent  unto  me  iat 
my  wives,  and  for  my  children  [LXX.  «pi 
tG)v  v'luiv  fiov.  This  shows  cLarly  that  "  the 
most  eminent  young  men  "  cannot  be  meant 
in  ver.  3] ,  and  for  my  silver,  and  for  my 
gold :  and  I  denied  t^Itti  not  [^\^]at  these 
words  mean  depends  on  what  ver.  4  (where 
see  note)  means.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  monarch  could  gravely  proclaim 
his  own  shame  to  his  counpeUors ;  could 
ooiifess,  that  is,  that  he  had  consented  to 
smrcnder  nis  children  and  conoabinea  wiili« 
ont  a  struggle.] 

Ver.  8.— And  all  tbe  alderB  and  an  th» 

people  [not  only,  i.e.,  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  (Keil),  but  also  those  who  had  fled 
thither  for  refuge.  It  is  not  impUed  that 
they  were  formally  consulted,  but  at  such  a 
crisis,  when  nothing  could  be  done,  humanly 
speaking,  without  their  support,  it  was 
natiir.il  that  they  should  express  their 
opinion]  said  unto  him,  Hearken  not  unto 
Mm,  nor  consent.  [Lit.,  thou  shalt  not  con- 
Bent,  7K  is  the  eqairalent  of  fui,  ne,  and  K7 
of  oi),  non.  Cf.  Amos  y.  6,  and  Ewald  3-50  a.] 
Ver.  9. — Wherefore  [Heb.  andl  he  said 
nnto  the  messengers  of  Ben-hadad,  Tell 
my  lord  the  king  [He  still  employs  the 
same  obhequioua  language  as  in  ver.  4],  All 
that  thou  didst  send  for  to  thy  servant  at 
the  first  I  will  do  :  but  this  thing  I  may 
[Heb.  can]  not  do  [At  first  sight  it  appears 
as  if  Ahab  objected  to  the  search  (ver.  6), 
i.e.,  plunder,  of  his  house  and  capital  much 
more  than  to  the  surrender  of  his  wives  to 
shame  and  of  his  chiMren  to  slavery.  Bat 
we  must  remember  that  a  man  is  readv  to 
promise  almost  anything  in  his  extremity, 
and  that  we  do  not  know  what  construction 
he  put.  or  would  have  claimed  to  put,  upon 
Ben-hadad's  first  demand,  had  that  monarch 
consented  to  revert  to  these  conditions,  of 
by  what  mean?  he  hoped  to  evade  it].  And 
the  messengers  departed,  and  brought  hlia 
[Ben-hadad,     not     Aiiab,    as     Bawiiuaoa 
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Imagines]  word  a^In.  [Not  the  ••  word  re- 
lated iu  the  next  verse"  (RawUnson),  but  the 
message  just  recorded.] 

Ver.  10. — And  Ben-hadad  sent  nnto  him, 
and  said  [The.<e  words  would  be  quite 
eupei-fluous,  if  the  oaths  of  which  we  uow 
hear  were  the  "  word  "  of  ver.  9],  The  gods 
do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also  [see  notes  on 
ch.  ii.  2H ;  xix.  2],  If  the  dust  Of  Samaria 
than  suffice  for  handfuls  [The  meaning  of 
C'^^y?'  pugilli,  is  fixed  by  Isa.  xl.  12,  and 
Ezek.  xiii.  19]  for  aU  the  people  that  follow 
me.  [Heb.  that  are  in  my  feet.  Same  ex- 
pression Judg.  iv.  IC  ;  V.  15  ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
27  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  17,  &o.  This  thoroughly 
Oriental  piece  of  bluster  and  boastiug,  which 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  strike  terror  into 
tlie  hearts  of  king  and  people,  has  been 
variously  interpreted,  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be  sutficiently  clear.  Ben-hadad 
TOWS  that  he  will  make  Samaria  a  heap  of 
dust,  and  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  so 
overwhelming  is  his  host,  that  this  dust 
will  be  insuthcient  to  fill  the  hands  of  his 
soltUers.  Bawlinson  compares  with  it  the 
well-known  saying  of  the  Trachinian  to 
Dieneces,  that  the  Median  arrows  would 
obscure  the  sun  (Herod,  vii.  226),  but  3  Sam. 
xvii.  13  is  still  more  apposite.] 

Ver.  11.— And  the  king  of  Israel  answered 
and  said,  Tell  him,  Let  not  him  that 
glrdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he 
that  putteth  it  off.  [This  proverb  consists 
oifour  words  in  the  Hebrew.  The  commen- 
tators cite  the  Latin,  Ne  triumphum  canas 
ante  victoriam,  but  proverbs  to  the  same 
effect  are  found  in  most  languages. 

Ver.  12. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Ben- 
badad  [Heb.  he]  heard  this  message  [Heb. 
word],  as  he  was  drinking,  he  and  the 
kings  in  the  pavilions  [Heb.  booths.  The 
wortl  shows  that,  in  lieu  of  tents,  kings  and 
generals  on  an  expedition  sometimes  used 
leafy  huts,  like  those  of  Israel  (Levit.  xxiii. 
84,  42).  Such  booths,  it  is  said,  are  still 
erected  on  military  expeditions  in  the  East] , 
that  lie  said  unto  his  servants,  Set  your- 
■eJves  In  array  [Heb.  ID'b'  one  short,  de- 
cisive word.  His  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment were  too  great  for  more.  We  might 
perhaps  render  "  Form."  CI.  1  Sam. xi.  11 ; 
Josh.  viii.  2,  13  ;  Job  i.  17 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  24. 
It  cannot  mean  oiKoSoniinarf  x^^paKa  (LXX.)] 
And  they  set  themselves  in  array  [or  formed. 
Ajjain  one  word,  which  is  more  spirited  and 
graphic,  and  conveys  that  the  command  was 
instantly  obeyed]  against  the  city, 

Ver.  13. — And,  behold,  there  came  a  pro- 
phet [Heb.  one  prophet.  Cf.  ch.  xiii.  11. 
According  to  Jewish  writers,  this  was 
Hicaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  but  ch.  xxii.  8 
Sedatives  this  supposition.     This  is  another 


proof  that  all  the  prophets  had  not  been 
exterminated.  Where  Elijah  was  at  this 
time,  or  why  he  was  not  employed,  we  havo 
no  means  of  determining.  Bahr  says  that 
he  was  "least  of  all  suited  for  such  a 
message,"  but  not  if  he  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  ch.  xix.  12.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  he  invariably 
appears  as  the  minister  of  wrath.  It  may 
also  be  reasonably  asked  why  this  gracious 
interposition  was  granted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria  at  all.  Was  not  tlds  invasion,  and 
would  not  the  sack  of  the  city  have  been,  a 
just  recompense  for  the  gross  corruption  of  tha 
age,  for  the  persecution  of  the  prophets,  &c.T 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  Ben-hadad 
was  not  then  the  instrument  which  God  had 
de.signed  for  the  correction  of  Israel  (see  oh. 
xix.  17  ;  xxii.  31 ;  2  Kings  x.  32),  and  further* 
more  that  by  his  brutal  tyranny  and  des- 
potic demands,  he  had  himself  merited  a 
chastisement.  The  city,  too,  may  have  been 
delivered  for  the  sake  of  the  seven  thousand 
(ch.  xix.  18;  2  Kings  xix.  34.  tt.  Gen. 
xviii.  26  sqq.)  But  this  gracious  help  in  the 
time  of  extremity  was  primarily  designed 
as  a  proof  of  Jehovah's  power  over  the  gods 
of  Syria  (cf.  vers.  18,  28;  ch.  xviii.  39; 
3  Kings  xix.  22  sqq.),  and  so  as  an  instru- 
,  ment  for  the  conversion  of  Israel.  His 
supremacy  over  the  idols  of  Phoenicia  had 
alrea'ly  been  established]  unto  Ahab  king 
of  Israel,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Hast  thou  seen  all  this  great  multitude  7 
[cf.  ver.  10.  "  In  Ben-hadad's  wars  with 
the  Assyrians,  we  sometimes  find  him  at  the 
head  of  nearly  100,000  men  "  (Rawlinsou).] 
Behold,  I  will  deliver  it  into  thine  hand  this 
day ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord.  [This  explains  to  as  the  motif  of 
this  great  deliverance.] 

Ver.  14. — And  AJiab  said.  By  whom  7  And 
he  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Observe  tbe 
repptition.  He  is  careful  to  give  special 
prominence  to  the  sacred  name,  as  the  only 
help  in  trouble  (Psa.  xx.  1,  5,  7,  &c.)].  Even 
by  the  young  men  [or  servants — lyj  has 
both  meanings,  corresponding  with  iraTc 
(cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2;  2  Kings  v.  20;  viii.  4] 
of  the  princes  of  the  provinces.  [The  local 
governors  (cf.  chs.  iv.  7 ;  x.  15),  on  the 
approach  of  Ben  hadad,  had  apparently  fled 
to  the  capital.  Whether  these  "young 
men"  were  their  "pages"  (Thenius),  or 
even  were  "  young  lads  "  (Ewald)  at  all,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  a  "select  body  of  strong 
young  men  "  (Bahr),  the  body-guard  of  the 
various  governors  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15)  (Von 
Gerlach),  may  be  doubtful;  but  when  Bahr 
says  that  Ahab  would  not  have  consented 
to  appoint  weak  boys  to  lead  the  van,  at 
least  without  remonstrance,  ho  must  hava 
forgotten  that  all  the  ordinary  means  at 
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Ahab'a  disposal  were  equally  insnffioient, 
and  that  in  themselves  200  or  2000  tried 
veterans  would  have  been  just  as  inadequate 
a  force  as  200  pages.  The  agency  by  which 
the  victory  was  won  was  purposely  weak 
and  feeble  {per  turbam  imbellem),  in  order 
that  the  work  might  be  seen  to  be  of  God 
(cf.  Judg.  vil  2;  1  Cor.  i.  27,  29).  And 
this  consideration  makes  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  attacking  body  was  com- 
posed of  triel  and  skilful  warriors.]  Then 
lie  said,  Who  shall  order  [Heb.  bind;  we 
speak  of  "joining  battle  "]  the  bafile  7  [The 
meaning  is — not,  "  who  shall  command  this 
force,"  but,  "which  side  shall  b:-gin  the 
fray?"]  And  he  answered,  Thou  [i.e.,  thy 
band  of  young  men  shall  make  the  attack.] 

Ver.  15. — Then  he  numbered  [or  reviewed 
(cf.  Num.  i.  -ii  sqq. ;  iii.  39  —43)]  the  young 
men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and 
they  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  [cf . 
2  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  Psa.  xxxiii.  16 ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  30,  &0.  LXX.  SiaKoaia  rpiaKoira. 
Theodoret  remarks  that  by  this  band — 230, 
as  he  understood  it — Almighty  God  would 
destroy  the  hosts  of  thirty  and  two  kings. 
The  numbers  may  have  been  recorded 
because  of  the  correspondency] :  and  after 
them  he  numbered  all  the  people,  even  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  being  seven  thousand. 
[This  number  is  of  course  to  be  understood, 
unlike  that  of  ch.  xix.  18,  literally.  And 
the  context  (cf.  ver.  19)  shows  that  this 
was  the  number  of  fighting  men.  But  this 
small  army  can  hardly  fail  to  create  sur- 
prise, especially  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
statistics  of  the  soldiery  of  an  earlier  age 
(2  Sam.  xiiv.  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  3;  xiv.  8).  It  is  true  this  was  not 
strictly  an  army,  but  a  garrison  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.  But  it  looks  very  much 
as  if,  under  the  feeble  rule  of  Ahab,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  become  thorou'Tbly 
disorganized.  "The  position  of  Jarchi  is 
that  of  a  true  Rabbi,  viz.,  that  the  7000 
were  those  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
unto  Baal  (ch.  xix.  18),"  Biihr.] 

Ver.  16. — And  they  went  out  at  noon. 
["  At  the  time  when  Ben-hadad,  haughty 
and  confident,  had  given  himself  up  with 
his  vassals,  to  the  table,  news  of  which  bad 
probably  been  received  in  the  city"  (B.'ihr). 
But  it  seems  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  noon  hour  was  selected  either  in  obe- 
dience to  the  unrecorded  directions  of  the 
prophet,  or  as  being  a  time  for  rest  and 
sleep,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East.]  But  Ben- 
hadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the 
pavUions,  he  and  the  kings,  the  thirty  and 
two  kings  that  helped  him.  [strong  drink 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  besetment  of 
the  monarcha  of  that  age  (cf.  oh.  xvi.  9; 
ProT.  zxzi.  4 ;  Dan.  t.  1  sqq. ;  Esther  i.  10; 


vil  2;  Hab.  ii.  5).  It  can  hardly  have 
been  to  "  mark  his  utter  contempt  of  the 
foe,"  Rawlinson,  who  compares  Belshazzar'i 
feast  (Dan.  v.  1^-4)  when  besieged  by  Cyrua. 
But  Ben-hadad  was  the  besieger.  We  are 
rather  reminded  of  Alexander  s  carouse  at 
Babylon.] 

Ver.  17. — And  the  yoimg  men  of  the 
princes  of  the  provinces  went  out  flrst; 
and  Ben-hadad  sent  out  [Or  had  sent 
out.  Possibly,  the  unusual  stir  in  the 
city,  the  mustering  of  the  troops,  &c.,  had 
led  to  his  Rending  out  scouts  before  the 
joung  men  issued  from  the  gates.  The 
LXX.,  however,  has  "  And  they  send  and 
tell  the  king  of  Syria,"  which  Rawlinson 
thinks  represents  a  purer  text.  But  it 
looks  like  an  emendation  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty,  which    is    removed    by    translating 

riTJ'*!  as  pluperfect] ,  and  they  told  him,  say- 
ing, There  are  men  come  out  of  Samaria. 
[Heb.  men  went  forth,  Ac] 

Ver.  18. — And  he  said.  Whether  they  be 
come  out  for  peace  [i.e.,  to  negociate  or  to 
submit],  take  them  alive;  or  whether  they 
be  come  out  for  war,  take  them  alive. 
[We  may  trace  in  these  words,  possibly 
the  intluence  of  wiue,  but  certainly  the 
exasperation  which  Ahab'a  last  message  had 
■  occasioned  the  king.  So  incensed  is  he 
that  he  will  not  respect  the  rights  of  am- 
bassadors, and  he  is  afraid  lest  belligerenta 
should  be  slain  before  he  can  arraign  them 
before  him.  Possibly  he  meant  that  they 
should  be  tortured  or  slain  before  his  face.] 

Ver.  19. — So  these  young  men  of  the 
princes  of  the  provinces  came  out  of  the 
city,  and  the  army  which  followed  them. 
[i.e.,  the  7000.  They  "came  out"  after 
the  young  men.] 

Ver.  20. — And  they  slew  every  one  his 
man  [The  LXX.,  which  diiiers  here  con- 
siderably from  the  Hebrew,  inserts  at  this 
point  Kai  idevrtpojaey  cKacrroQ  tov  xao 
avrov.  Ewald  thiuks  the  Hebrew  text 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  and  would 
read  V^^Si  B^'S  IJ^^'l  i.e.,  each  repeatedly 
killed  his  man,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  16]:  and 
the  Syrians  fled  fWhen  a  few  had  fallen, 
utter  panic  seized  the  rest.  The  separate 
kings,  with  their  divided  interests,  thought 
only  of  their  own  safety.  It  was  a  sauve 
qui  peut.  "  The  hasty  and  disordered  flight 
of  a  vast  Oriental  army  before  an  enemy 
contemptible  in  numbers  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  Above  1,000,000  of  Persiang 
fled  before  47,000  Greeks  at  Arbela"  (Raw- 
linson).  The  very  size  of  such  hosts, 
especially  where  the  command  is  divided 
and  where  the  generala  are  drank  or  in- 
capable, contributea  to  their  defeat];  and 
Israel  pursued  them:  and  Ben-hadad  the 
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king  of  Syria  escaped  on  an  horse  [Thenina 
Biiggests  that  this  was  a  chariot  horse,  the 
first  that  presented]  with  the  horsemen. 
[Heb.  and  horsemen;  «c.,  escaped  with  him 
(Eeil).  He  had  an  escort  in  some  of  his 
fugitive  cavah-y.] 

Yer.  21. — And  the  Mng  of  Israel  went  out 
[It  looks  as  if  Aliab  bad  remained  within 
the  city  until  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians  was 
assured],  and  smote  [LXX.  icai  iXa^e,  and 
captured]  the  horses  and  chariots  [i.e.,  the 
cavalry  and  cbariotrj' ;  of.  ver.  1],  and  slew 
the  Syrians  with  a  great  slaughter.  [Heb. 
in  Syria  a  great,  &c.] 

Ver.  22. — And  the  prophet  [obviously  the 
•ame  prophet]  came  to  the  Mng  of  Israel, 
and  said  xmto  him,  Go,  strengthen  thyself 
[both  as  to  army  and  to  city] ,  and  mark, 
and  see  what  thou  docst  ["  Take  every 
precaution.  Pont  think  that  the  danger 
is  past "]  :  for  at  the  return  of  the  year  [in 
the  following  spring.  There  was  a  favourite 
time  for  campaigns  (2  Sam.  xi.  1),  viz., 
when  the  tainy  season  was  past.  Several 
late  wars,  notably  those  of  our  own  armies 
in  Africa  and  Afghanistan,  have  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  seasons.  And 
the  wars  of  ancient  times  were  almost 
universally  summer  raids.  "  Sustained  in- 
Tasions,  lasting  over  the  winter,  are  not 
found  until  the  time  of  Shalmaneser" 
(2  Kings  xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  9  10,  Eawlinson)] 
the  king  of  Syria  wlil  come  [Heb.  cometh] 
up  against  thee. 

Ver.  23. — And  the  servants  of  the  king 
of  Syria  said  unto  him  [naturally  anxious 
to  retrieve  their  character  and  obliterate 
their  disgrace] ,  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the 
bills  [AU  pagan  nations  have  believed  in 
local  deities,  Dii  montium,  dii  nemoruin,  &c. 
(see  2  Kings  xviii.  33—35  ;  xix.  12,  13). 
Keil  accounts  for  this  belief — that  the  gods 
of  Israel  were  mountain  divinities,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  temple  was  built  on 
Mount  Moriah,  and  that  worship  was  always 
offered  on  "  high  places."  Kitto  reminds  us 
that  the  law  was  given  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  that  fire  had  recently  descended  on 
Mount  Carmel.  "In  Syrophoenicia,  even 
mountains  themselves  had  Divine  honours 
paid  to  them  "  (Movers,  Phoen.  i.  667  sqq.) 
But  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  Samaria 
was  a  hilly  district,  and  that  the  courtiers 
must  find  some  excuse  for  the  defeat] ;  there- 
fore they  were  stronger  than  we ;  but  [Heb. 


(D^-1 


'•1K^.  often  well  rendered  but  not  in  this 
instance)  by  the  LXX.  oi>  nirjv  Si  aXXa]  let 
OS  fight  against  them  In  the  plain,  and 
surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they. 
[This  counsel,  which  apparently  rests  on 
tehgious  grounds  alone,  was,  it  is  probable, 
■ally  dictated  by  the  practical  consideration 


that  in  the  plain  the  Syrians  would  be  able 
to  deploy  their  chariots — a  most  important 
arm  of  their  service — in  a  way  which  they 
could  not  do  in  the  valleys  round  Samaria. 
See  ch.  xvi.  24,  note.  Moreover,  the 
Israelites  would  lose  the  advantage  of  a 
strong  position  and  the  cover  of  their  forti- 
fications if  they  could  be  induced  to  meet 
them  in  the  "  great  plain,"  or  on  any 
similar  battle-field.] 

Ver.  24.— And  do  this  thing.  Take  the 
kings  away,  every  man  out  of  his  place, 
and  put  captains  [Same  word  as  in  ch.  x. 
15,  where  see  note]  in  their  rooms.  [Not  so 
much  because  (Eahr)  the  kings  only  fought 
through  compulsion,  for  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  complete  accord  with  Ben- 
hadad  (vers.  1,  12,  16),  as  because  of  their 
incapacity  and  divided  interests  and  plans. 
The  captains  would  presumably  be  selected 
because  of  their  valour,  military  skill,  &o. ; 
the  kings  would  owe  their  conomand  to  the 
accident  of  birth,  &c.  Moreover,  an  army 
with  thirty-three  leaders  could  not  have 
the  necessary  solidarity.  Bahr  assumes 
that  the  removal  of  the  kings  would  involve 
the  withdiawal  of  the  auxiliaries  which  they 
contributed.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  occm-red  toBen-hadad's  advisers  when 
they  said,  "  put  captains  in  their  rooim." 
If  the  auxiliaries  were  withdrawn,  what  were 
the  thirty-two  captains  to  command  ?] 

Ver.  25. — And  number  thee  an  army,  Uke 
the  army  that  thou  hast  lost  [Heb.  that  is 
fallen  from  thee,  not  as  marg.,  thatwas  fallen. 
For  the  form  ^niND  seeEwald,  264  6)] ,  horse 
for  [Heb.  as]  horse,  and  chariot  for  chariot : 
and  we  will  fight  against  them  in  the  plain, 
and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they. 
And  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice,  and  did 
sa 

Ver.  26. — And  It  came  to  pass  at  the 
return  of  the  year,  that  Ben-hadad  num- 
bered the  Syrians  [Heb.  Syria],  and  went 
up  to  Aphek  [As  the  word  signifies  "for- 
tress," it  is  only  natural  that  several 
difttrent  places  should  bear  this  name,  and 
the  commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to 
which  of  them  is  here  intended.  Keil  and 
Bahr  identify  it  with  the  Aphek  hard  by 
Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  cf.  xxviii.  4),  and 
therefore  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  while 
Gesenius  and  Grove — the  latter  because  of 
its  connection  with  "jitJ'^Sn  the  plain,  a 
word  applied,  kut  t^ox^v,  to  the  plain  in  the 
tribe  of  Keuben  (Deut.  iii.  10;  iv.  43  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  &c.)— would  see  in  it  the 
Aphek  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  Apheca  oi 
Eusebius,  and  perhaps  the  place  mentioned 
2  Kings  xiii.  17  (where,  however,  see  note). 
This  trans-Jordanio  Aphek  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  village  of  Fik,  six  miles  east 
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of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  standing,  as  Apliek 
must  have  then  stood,  on  the  high  road 
between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  probability  inclines 
to  the  latter.  It  would  follow  hence  that 
the  Israelites,  emboldened  by  their  victory 
of  the  preceding  year,  had  crossed  the  river 
to  meet  the  enemy],  to  fight  against  Israel. 
[Heb.  to  tin  war  with  Israel.] 

Vtr.  27.— And  the  children  of  Israel  were 
numbered  [lit.,  numbered  tJiemselvea.  Hith- 
p.ielj,  and  were  all  present  [Rather,  and 

vere  provided  with  food,  7-13=  to  nourish. 
The  Alex.  LXX.  inserts  cat  SiouciiBTjaav. 
Vulgate  accepds  cihariis.  Marg.  xcere  vic- 
tualled. This  word  of  itself  suggests  that 
thej' were  at  a  dist-mce  from  their  capital 
or  other  city],  and  went  against  them  [Heb. 
to  meet  them]  :  and  the  cidldren  of  Israel 
pitched  before  them  like  two  little  flocliB 

I  ei'b*n  strictly  means  separated.  It  is  rightly 
translated  ''little  flocks"  (not  "flocks," 
Bawlinson),  because  the  idea  is  that  of  two 
bands  of  stragglers  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  flock.  So  the  Vulgate,  duo 
jparvi greges caprarum;  butLXX.,  SvoTroifivia 
aiyuv.  Ewald  thinks  the  "  two  flocks  " 
points  to  an  auxiliary  force  furnished  by 
Jehoshaphat,  fighting  with  Israel.  He 
also  thinks  goats  are  mentioned  to  convey 
the  exalted  position  of  the  camp  upon  the 
hills.  Flocks  of  goats  as  a  rule  are  smaller 
than  those  of  sheep,  the  former  being  more 
given  to  straying]  of  Mds  [lit.,  she-goats. 
"  These  flocks  pasture  mostly  on  the  cliffs, 
and  are  smaller  than  the  flocks  of  sheep  " 
(Bahr)] ;  but  the  Syrians  filled  the  country. 
[The  whole  plain  swarmed  with  their  legions 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  two  insigniiicant 
bodies  of  IsraeUtes.] 

Ver.  28. — And  there  came  a  man  of  God 
[Whether  this  is  tbe  same  person  as  the 
"  prop*ii^t "  of  vers.  13,  22,  is  not  quite  clear. 
Tbe  iliUerence  in  the  designation  (see  on 
ch.  xiii.  1  and  p.  303)  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  a  different  messenger  was  meant. 
It  is  true  the  Hebrew  has  the  article 
"  the  man  of  God "  (LXX.  i  avQputiroQ  rob 

e«ow),  but  D'r6sn  t'>S  (see  Judg.  xiii.  6; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  I)  is  often  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  same  words  without  the 
lurticle],  and  spake  [Heb.  said,  same  word 
as  below]  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said. 
Thus  salth  the  Lord,  Because  the  Syrians 
[Heb.  Syria,  but  with  a  plural  verb]  have 
•aid.  The  Lord  Is  God  of  the  hil'.s,  but  he  is 
not  God  of  the  valleys,  therefore  will  I 
deliver  all  this  great  multitude  into  thine 
hand,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  tna 
Lord  [It  was  partly  for  the  instruction  of 
larael,  and  to  eonfirm  their  wavering  faith 


in  Jehovah  (see  ver.  13),  that  this  deliverance 
was  wrought.  But  it  was  also  that  neigh- 
bouring nations  might  learn  His  power,  and 
that  His  name  ought  be  maguified  among 
the  heathen.] 

Ver.  29. — And  they  pitched  one  over 
against  the  other  [Heb.  t/(€se  opposite  the.-ie] 
seven  days.  [The  Syrians,  despite  their 
overwhelming  numbers,  appear  to  have  beea 
afiaid  to  attack,  and  the  IsraeUtes  were 
naturally  reluctant,  despite  the  promise 
they  had  received,  to  join  battle  with  so 
great  a  host] .  And  so  it  was,  that  in  the 
seventh  day  the  battle  was  joined  [Heb. 
tlie  war  drew  near.  It  may  have  been  by 
the  direction  of  the  man  of  God  that  the 
Israelites  attacked  on  the  seventh  day,  or 
the  precedent  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  15)  may 
haye  influenced  their  leaders ;  or  the  num- 
ber seven,  properly  the  mark. and  signatiure 
of  the  covenant,  may  have  come  to  be 
regarded  superstitiously — in.fact,  as  a  lucky 
number  (cf.  Isa.  Ixv.  11 ;  Esther  iii.  7] : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  slew  of  the 
Sjrrians  an  hundred  thousand  footmen  In 
one  day.  [This  prodigious  slaughter  may 
well  create  surprise.  That  two  compara- 
tively small  companies  should  be  able, 
physically,  to  slay,  with  the  rude  weapons 
of  that  age,  100,000  warriors,  fighting  for 
their  lives,  seems  hardly  credible.  It  ii 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  numbers  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  been  exaggerated  in  the 
course  of  transcription.  Another  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty  has,  indeed,  been  sug- 
gested by  Bahr,  viz.,  that  -ISM  may  signify 
here,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  elsewhere, 
"  defeated,"  "  put  to  flight "  (see  Gen.  xiv. 
6;  1  Sam.  xiii.  4,  &c.)  And  the  Hebrew 
at  first  sight  seems  to  favour  this  idea,  for 
it  may  be  rendered  literiilly,  they  smote 
Syrin,  a  hundred  thousand,  &c.  The  100,000 
would  then  represent  the  entire  strength 
of  the  Syrian  infantry.  But  the  memion 
of  the  "  footmen  "  and  of  "one  day  "  alike 
suggests  that  it  is  of  slaughter,  not  disper- 
sion, that  the  historian  speaks.] 

Ver.  30.— But  the  rest  [Plainly  those  not 
slain.  It  cannot  mean  those  not  defeated] 
fled  to  Aphek  [It  is  clear  that  this  ifiTtress 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrians, 
as  they  took  refuge  within  its  walls] ,  Into 
the  city;  and  there  a  wall  [Heb.  the  wall, 

i.e.,  the  city  wall]  fell  upon  twenty  and 
■even  thousand  of  the  men  that  were  left, 

[The  Hebrew  implies  that  these  were  prac- 
tically all  who  sur\'ived  tbe  battle.  Dnnisr] 
is  the  word  translated  above,  "  the  'est." 
We  have  here  surely  an  exaggeration,  even 
more  obvious  than  that  of  ver.  39.  For  even 
if  we  suppose  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult 
to   believe  that  the   walls  of  a  place  liki 
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Aphek  ooald  bnry  >o  large  a  nnmber  in 

their  ruins.  Eawlinson  suggests  that  the 
Syrians  at  the  time  were  "  manuing  the 
defences  in  full  force,"  and  that  the  earth- 
quake "  threw  down  the  wall  where  they 
were  most  thickly  crowded  upon  it ; "  but 
the  question  arises  whether  it  is  possible  to 
mass  27,000  men  upon  any  part  of  a  wall,  or 
all  the  walls,  especially  of  an  ancient  vil- 
lage fortress.  Thenius  hints  that  the  fall 
of  the  wall  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
Israelites  undermining  it  during  the  ni.t^ht, 
but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  so  small  a 
force  could  undertake  operations  of  that 
kind  against  so  formidable  a  body  of 
troops.  Keil  objects  to  this  view  on  another 
ground,  viz.,  that  its  object  is  to  negative 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  interposition.  But  the 
text  does  not  ascribe  the  fall  of  the  wall  to 
any  such  interposition,  and  we  know  that 
the  sacred  writers  are  not  slow  to  recognize 
the  finger  of  God  whenever  it  is  exerted.] 
And  Ben-badad  fled,  and  came  into  [Heb. 
to]  the  dty  [i.«.,  Aphek.  Eawlinson  in- 
terprets this  statement  to  mean  that  he 
•'  fled  from  the  wall,  where  ho  had  been  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster,  into  the  inner  parts 
of  the  city,"  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Observe  the  words,  "  fled  and  came  to  the 
city" — words  almost  identical  with  thos^ 
used  of  the  fugitives  above],  into  an  inner 
chamber.  [Heb.  into  a  chamber  within  a 
chamber,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  25.  This  cannot 
mean   "  from    chamber  to    chamber,"    as 

marg.  It  is  to  be  obierved  that  "l^PI  alone 
signifies  properly  an  inner  chamber.  See 
Gen.  xliii.  30;  Judg.  xvi.  9,  12.  K:uvlinson 
thinks  that  a  secret  chamber  may  be  meant 
••a  chamber  in  the  wall,  or  one  beneath 
the  floor  of  another."] 

Ver.  31. — And  his  servants  [Possibly  the 
very  same  men  who  (ver.  23)  had  counselled 
this  second  expedition]  said  unto  him,  Behold 
now,  we  have  heard  that  the  kingsof  the 
house  of  Israel  are  merciful  kings  [As  no 
doubt  they  were  when  compared  with  con- 
temporary pagan  sovereigns] :  let  us,  I 
pray  thee,  put  sackcloth  on  our  loins  [in 
token  of  humiliation  and  contrition,     pb^ 

ii  identical,  radically,  with  ffanKog,  saccus, 
and  our  sack'],  and  ropes  upon  our  heads 
[i.e.,  round  our  necks.  To  show  how  com- 
pletely they  were  at  Ahab's  mercy.  Biibr 
shows  that  this  custom  stiU  exists  in  China, 
but  the  well-known  storj'  of  the  citizens  of 
Calais,  after  its  siege  by  Edward  III.,  sup- 
plies a  closer  illustration] ,  and  go  out  [Heb. 
go]  to  the  king  of  Israel  [It  would  appear 
from  the  language  of  ver.  33  as  if  Ahab's 
army  was  now  besieging  the  place.  He 
himself  may  have  kept  at  a  safe  distance 


from  it]t  peradvontnre  lie  will  save  thy 
Ufe.     [LXX.  our  hves,  t&q  xI^vxo^q  ri/tuiv.] 

Ver.  32. — So  they  girded  sackcloth  on 
their  loins,  and  put  ropes  on  their  heads, 
and  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said, 
Thy  servant  Ben  hadad  saith,  I  pray  thee, 
let  me  live.  [Compare  with  this  abject 
petition  for  life  the  arrogant  insolence  of 
vers.  6,  10.  The  tables  are  indeed  turned.] 
And  he  said,  Is  he  yet  alive  T  he  1b  my 
brother. 

Ver.  38.— Now  the  men  did  diligently 
observe  whether  anything  would  come 
from  him,  and  did  hastily  catch  it  [Heb. 
and  the  men  augured — tJ'n^  divinavit.  Cf. 
Gen.  xliv.  15  ;  Levit.  xix.  2() ;  2  Kings  xvii. 
17.  LXX.  oiuviffavro.  Vulgate  acceperunt 
pro  omine — and  Juisted  and  made  Mm  declare 
whether  from  him,  the  meaning  of  which  ii 
snfl'iciently  clear,  viz.,  that  the  men  took 
Ahab's  words,  "He  is  my  brother,"  as  a  speech 
of  good  omen,  and  immediately  laid  hold  of 
it,  and  contrived  that  the  king  should  be 
held  to  it  and  made  to  confirm  it.  The  only 

difficulty  is  in  the  word  -"IDPri'l  which  is  airal 
\(y.  The  Talmud,  however,  interprets  it  to 
mean,  declare,  confirm ;  in  the  Kal  conjuga- 
tion and  the  Hiphil  would  therefore  mean, 
made  him  declare.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
however,    have    understood    it    otherwise, 

taking  13  7  n  as  the  equivalent  of  ^'^n  rapttit. 
The  former  has  avi\k^avro  rhv  \6yov  ht  row 
arofiarog  avrov,  and  the  latter  rapuerunt 
verhum  ex  ore  ejxis.  They  would  seem  also 
to  have  read  instead  of  -IJJSOn^'O  "i;i"5D 
(Ewald).  The  law  of  dakheel  (see  Layard, 
N.  and  B.  pp.  317—319),  by  which  Rawhn- 
eon  would  explain  this  incident,  seems  to 
be  rather  an  usage  of  the  Bedouin  than  of 
any  civilized  nations]  :  and  they  said.  Thy 
brother  Ben-hadad.  Then  said  he.  Go  ye, 
bring  him.  Then  Ben-hadad  came  forth 
to  him  [out  of  his  hiding-place  and  out  of 
the  rity] :  and  he  caused  him  to  come  up 
into  the  chariot  [A  mark  of  great  favour 
(compare  Gen.  xli.  43),  and  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  concord  (cf.  2  Kings  x.  15).] 

Ver.  34.— And  Ben-hadad  said  unto  him, 
The  cities,  which  my  father  took  from 
thy  father,  I  will  restore  [We  can  hardly 
see  in  these  words  "  the  terms  of  peace 
which  he  is  willing  to  offer  as  the  price  of 
his  freedom"  (Eawlinson),  because  he  was 
absolutely  at  Abab's  mercy,  and  was  not  in 
a  position  to  make  any  stipulations ;  but 
they  express  Ben-hadad's  idea  of  the  results 
which  must  follow  the  conquest.  His  utter 
defeat  would  necessitate  inls  reeonstruction 
of  their  respective  territories,  &c.  We  can- 
not be  qmte  certain  that  the  cities  here  re- 
ferred to  aie  those  enumerated  in  eh.  zv. 
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20,  sfl  tal^'^n  by  Ben-barlnd's  armies  from 
Baasha.  For  Baa'^ha  was  not  the  father, 
nor  even  was  he  the  "  ancestor  "  (as  Keil, 
later  edition)  of  Ahab,  but  belonged  to  a 
different  dynasty.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  prince  in  Ben- 
badad'6  position,  in  his  ignorance  or  forget- 
fulneas  of  the  history  of  Israel,  might  use 
the  word  "father  "  improperly,  or  even  in 
the  sense  of  "  predecessor."  We  know  that 
3K  had  a  very  extended  signification.  Keil 
and  Bahr,  however,  think  that  we  have  a 
reference  to  some  war  in  the  reign  of  Omri 
(cf.  ch.  xvL  27),  which  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture.  And  the  words  which  follow 
make  this  extremely  probable,  iuasmuch  as 
in  Baasha's  days  Samaria  had  no  exist- 
once]  ;  and  tlion  shalt  make  streets  [DV^'n 
lit.,  whatever  is  without;  hence  streets, 
spaces,  quarters]  for  thee  In  Damascus,  as 
ray  father  made  in  Samaria.  [The  com- 
mentators are  agreed  that  a  permission  to 
estabUsh  bazaurs  or  quarters,  in  which  the 
Hebrews  might  live  and  trade,  is  here  con- 
ceded] .  Then  said  Ahab  [These  words  are 
rightly  supplied  by  our  translators.  The 
meaning  would  have  been  quite  clear  had 
the  Hebrews  been  famrUar  with  the  use  of 
quotation  marks.  For  lack  of  these,  all 
the  versions  ascribe  the  words  to  Ben- 
liadad],  I  will  send  thee  away  with  this 
covenant  So  he  made  a  covenant  with 
him,  and  sent  him  away. 

Ver.  35. — And  a  certain  man  [Heb.  one 
man ;  cf.  ch.  xiii.  11,  note]  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  [Here  mentioiicd  for  the  tirst 
time,  though  the  prophetic  schools  prob- 
ably owed  their  existence,  certaiuly  their 
development,  to  Samuel.  The  'HH  \j3  are 
of  course  not  the  children,  but  the  j^upils  of 
the  prophets.  For  this  use  of  "  son,"  cf. 
1  Sam.  XX.  31  ("aso/s  of  death");  2  Sam. 
xii.  5 ;  Deut.  xxv.  2 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  15 ; 
1  Kings  iv.  30 ;  Ezra  ii.  1 ;  John  xvii. 
12,  and  Amos  vii.  14.  Geseuius  refers 
to  the  Greek  iarpajv  v'loi,  fnjrofjmv  v'loi,  &c., 
and  says  that  among  the  Persians  "the 
disciples  of  the  Magi  are  called,  "Sons  of 
Magi."  The  word,  again,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  youth.  That  they  were  some- 
times manied  men  appears  from  2  Kings 
vi.  1,  though  this  was  probably  after  their 
collegiate  hfe  was  ended.  As  they  were 
'-■ailed  "  sons,"  so  their  instructor,  or  head, 
was  called  "  father "  (1  Sam.  x.  12)]  said 
unto  his  neighbour  [oi  companion.  Another 
prophet  is  implied.  It  was  because  this 
"  neighbour  "  uan  a  prophet  that  his  dis- 
regard of  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  so  sinful, 
and  received  Kuch  severe  punishment] ,  In 
the  word  of  the  Lord  [see  on  ch.  xiii.  1]^ 
Bmlt*  m*,  I  pray  thee.    [Why  the  prophet. 


in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission — which  was  to  obtain  from  Ahab'a 
own  lips  a  confession  of  his  deserts— why 
he  should  have  been  smitten,  i.e.,  bruised 
and  wounded,  is  not  quite  clear.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  he  might  have  sustained  his 
part,  told  his  story,  and  obtained  a  judg- 
ment from  the  king,  without  proceeding  to 
such  painful  extremities.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  person  thus  wounded  would  perhaps 
sustain  the  part  of  one  who  had  been  in 
battle  better,  but  the  wounds  were  in  no 
way  necessary  to  liis  disguise,  and  men  do 
not  court  pain  without  imperious  reasons. 
Besides,  it  was  "  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  " 
that  these  wounds  were  sought  and  received. 
It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  it  cannot 
have  been  merely  to  give  him  a  claim  to  an 
audience  with  the  kmg  (Ewald) — he  could 
easily  have  simulated  wounds  by  means  of 
bandages,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
have  helped  to  disguise  him— or  that  he 
might  foreshadow  in  his  own  person  the 
wounding  which  Ahab  would  receive  (ch. 
xxii.  11),  for  of  that  he  says  nothing,  or 
for  any  similar  reason.  The  woundin^',  we 
may  be  quite  sure,  and  the  tragical  circum- 
stances connected  therewith,  are  essential 
paits  of  the  parable  tliis  prophet  had  to  act, 
of  the  lesson  he  had  to  teach.  Now  the 
great  lesson  he  had  to  convey,  not  to  the 
king  alone,  but  to  the  prophetic  order  and 
to  the  whole  country,  the  lesson  most 
necessary  in  that  lawless  age,  was  that  of 
implicit  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
Di\ine  law.  Ahab  had  just  transgressed 
that  law.  He  had  "let  go  a  man  whom  God 
had  appointed  to  utter  destruction  ;  "  he  had 
heaped  honours  on  the  oppressor  of  his 
country,  and  in  gratifying  benevolent  im- 
pulses had  ignored  the  will  and  counsel  of 
God  (see  on  ver.  42).  No.  doubt  it  seemed 
to  him,  as  it  has  seemed  to  others  since, 
that  he  had  acted  with  rare  magnanimity, 
and  that  his  generosity  in  that  ape,  au  age 
which  showed  no  mercy  to  the  fallen,  was 
unexampled.  But  he  must  be  taught  that 
he  has  no  right  to  be  generous  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  that  God's  will  must  be 
done  even  when  it  goes  against  the  grain, 
when  it  contradicts  impulses  of  kindness, 
and  demands  painful  sacrifices.  He  is 
taught  this  by  the  pro]}hetic  word  (ver.  42), 
but  much  more  effectively  by  the  actions 
which  preceded  it.  A  prophet  required  to 
smite  a  brother  prophet,  and  that  for  no 
n]  parent  reason,  would  no  doubt  find  it  re- 
pugnant to  his  feehngs  to  do  so;  it  would 
seem  to  him  hard  and  cruel  and  shameful 
to  smite  a  companion.  But  the  prophet 
who  refused  to  do  this,  who  followed  his 
benevolent  impulses  in  preference  to  the 
word  of  the   Lord,  died  for  his  sin — died 
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forthwith  by  the  visitation  of  God.  What 
a  lesson  was  this  to  king  and  country — for 
no  doubt  the  incident  would  be  bruited 
abroad,  and  the  very  strangeness  of  the 
whole  proceeding  would  heighten  the  im- 
pression it  made.  Indeed,  it  ia  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  way  in  which  the  duty 
of  unquestioning  obedience  could  be  more 
emphaticalV^  taught.  When  this  prophet 
appeared  before  the  king,  a  man  had 
smitten  and  wounded  him,  disagreeable  aud 
painful  as  the  task  must  have  been,  because 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  whilst  a  brother 
propLet,  who  declined  the  ofiQce  because  it 
was  painful,  had  been  slain  by  a  wild  beast. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  here  a 
solemn  lesson  for  the  king,  and  that  the 
wounding  gave  it  its  edge.]  And  tbe  man 
refused  to  smite  him. 

Yer.  86. — Then  said  he  unto  htm,  Becanse 
thou  hast  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art  departed  from 
me,  a  lion  [Heb.  the  lion,  perhaps  the  lion 
appointed  aheady  to  this  office,  or  one  that 
had  lately  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood] 
Bhall  slay  thee.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  de- 
parted from  him,  a  [Heb.  the']  lion  found 
him  [same  word  as  in  ch.  xiii.  24,  where  see 
note],  and  slew  him.  [For  the  same  sin 
as  that  of  "the  man  of  God  (ch.  xiii.  21, 26), 
viz.,  disobedience  (Deut.  xxxii.  24 ;  Jer.  v.  6), 
and  disobedience,  too,  under  circumstances 
remarkably  similar  to  those.  In  fact,  the 
two  histories  run  on  almost  parallel  lines. 
In  each  case  it  is  a  prophet  who  disobeys, 
and  disobeys  the  "  word  of  the  Lord ;  "  in 
each  case  the  disobedience  appears  almost 
excusable ;  in  each  case  the  prophet  appears 
to  be  hardly  dealt  with,  and  suffers  iu!<tant 
punishment,  whilst  the  king  escapes ;  in 
each  case  the  punishment  is  foretold  by  a 
prophet ;  in  each  case  it  is  effected  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  lion.  And  in  each 
case  the  lesson  is  the  same — that  God's 
commands  must  be  kept,  whatever  the  cost, 
or  that  stem  retribution  will  inevitably 
foUow.] 

Ver.  37. — ^Then  he  found  another  man, 
and  said,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the 
man  smote  him,  so  that  In  smiting  he 
■wounded  him.  [Heb.  smiting  and  wounding. 
This  last  particular  is  apparently  recorded 
to  show  bow  promptly  and  thoroughly  this 
"other  man,"  who  is  not  said  to  have  been 
a  prophet,  obeyed  the  charge.  Probably  he 
had  the  fate  of  the  other  before  his  eyes.] 

Ver.  38. — So  the  prophet  departed,  and 
valted  for  the  Mng  by  the  way,  and  dis- 
guised himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face. 
[Bather,  a  bandage  upon  his  eyes.  ~13X 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  denotes  some  sort  of 
covering  (LXX.  rtXa/juii'),  and  is  probably  the 


equivalent  of  *)&^.     Ashes  cannot  be  pot 

on  the  eyes,  and  even  on  the  head  would  be 
but  a  poor  disguise.  This  bandage  was  at 
the  same  time  in  keeping  with  the  iDrophet's 
role  as  a  wounded  man,  and  an  effective 
means  of  concealment.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  prophet  was  personally 
known  to  the  king.] 

Ver.  39. — ^And  as  the  king  passed  by,  he 
cried  unto  the  king  [in  his  capacity  of 
supreme  judge ;  see  on  ch.  iii.  9]  :  and  he 
Bald,  Thy  servant  went  out  into  the  midst 
of  the  battle  [i.e.,  the  recent  battle]  ;  and, 
behold,  a  man  turned  aside  ["JD;  cf.  ch.  xxii. 
43 ;  Exod.  in.  3  ;  xxxii.  8.  But  Ewald,  al. 
would  read,  ID  prince  or  captain  (properly 
"^),  a  change  which  certainly  lends  force 
to  the  apologue,  and  makes  the  analogy 
more  complete.  Only  such  an  officer  was 
entitled  to  give  such  an  order.  Moreover, 
just  as  a  common  soldier  ought  to  obey  his 
captain,  so  should  Ahab  have  obeyed  God. 
But  as  our  present  text  yields  a  good  and 
sufficient  meaning,  we  are  hardly  warranted 
in  making  any  change] ,  and  brought  a  man 
unto  me,  and  said.  Keep  this  man :  If  by 
any  means  he  be  missing,  then  shall  thy 
life  be  for  his  life,  or  else  thou  shalt  pay 
[Heb.  weigh.  There  was  then  no  coinage. 
Payments  were  made  by  means  of  bars  of 
silver  or  gold]  a  talent  of  silver.  [A  con- 
siderable sum — about  £400.  "  The  prisoner 
is  thus  represented  to  be  a  very  im[)ortant 
personage"  (TLienius).  There  is  a  hint  at 
Ben-hadad.  Ewald  holds  that  the  wound^- 
represented  the  penalty  inflicted  instead  of 
the  talent  which  a  common  soldier  naturally 
could  not  pay.] 

Ver.  40. — And  as  thy  servant  was  busy 
[Heb.  doing.  The  LXX.  7r(pieli\i\paro  6 
Sov\6(;  aov,  and  the  Vulgate  dum  ego  turbatus 
hue  illucque  me  verterem,  have  led  some 
critics  to  urge  the  substitution  of  n^S  turn- 
ing, or  nyb'  looking,  for  T]Wv  doing,  in  the 
text.  But  no  alteration  is  needed]  here  and 
tliere  [or  hither  and  thitlier — the  n  is 
generally  local — as  in  Josh.  viii.  20.  But 
sometimes  it  is  merely  demonstrative,  "here 
and  there,"  as  in  Gen.  xxi.  29,  Dan.  xii.  5- 
and  so  it  may  be  understood  here  (Ge- 
senius)] ,  he  was  gone  [Heb.  he  is  not].  And 
the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  him.  So  shall 
thy  judgment  be ;  thyself  hast  decided  it. 
[Cf.  2  bam  xii.  5 — 7,  Ahab  has  himseh 
pronounced  that  his  judgment  is  just,  and 
what  it  shall  be.] 

Yer.  41. — And  he  basted,  and  took  tht 
ashes  away  from  his  face  [Heb.  removed  the 
cover iijg  from  upon  his  eyes]  ;  and  the  king 
of  Israel  discerned  him  that  he  waa  of  the 
prophets,     ['liiac  is,    he  was  one  of  the 
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prophets  who  were  known  to  him.  The 
face  alone  would  hardly  have  proclaimed 
him  a  prophet.  And  the  prophet's  dress 
wonld  of  course  have  been  laid  aside  when 
the  disguise  was  assumed.] 

\ev.  42. — And  lie  said  tmto  Mm,  Thufl 
gaith  the  Lord,  Because  thou  hast  lei  go 
[Heb.  sent  aicay  ;  same  word  as  in  ver.  34. 
ibis  ia  an  indiiect  proof  that  those  were 
the  words  of  Aiab]  out  of  thy  hand  [Heb. 
out  of  hand — same  idiom  in  1  Sam.  xxvi. 
23 — i.e.,  power,  possesion.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Exod.  xviii.  9  ;  Num.  xxxv.  25]  a  man 
whom  I  appointed  to  utter  destruction 
[Heb.  a  man  of  my  devoting.  Cf.  Isa.  xxsiv. 
5  ;  Zech.  siv.  11.  It  is  the  word  used  of  the 
Canaauites  and  their  cities,  Deut.  ii.  34 ;  vii. 
2  ;  Josh.  viii.  26  ;  x.  28  ;  and  it  gave  a  name 
to  the  city  Hormah,  Num.  xxi.  3 ;  xiv.  45. 
Beu-hadad,  therefore,  was  doomed  of  God], 
therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  [Heb.  be  in- 
stead q/"]  his  life,  and  thy  people  for  his 
people.  [By  the  lex  talionis.  It  was  prob- 
ably because  of  this  denunciation  (cf.  ch. 
xxii  8)  that  Josephus  identifies  this  prophet 
with  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  "whom 
Ahab  aj^pears  to  have  imprisoned  on  accotmt 
of  some  threatening  prophecy  "  (Rawlinson). 
See  ch.  xxii.  9,  26.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prediction  see  ch.  xxiL  It  has  seemed 
to  some  writers  as  if  Ahab  were  here  very 
hardly  dealt  with  for  merely  gratifying  a 
generous  impulse,  and  dealing  ma;:nani- 
mously  with  a  conquered  foe,  ludted, 
there  are  commentators  who  see  in  his 
release  of  the  cruel  and  insolent  tyrant  a 
"trait  which  does  honour  to  the  heart  of 
Ahab."  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  first, 
that  Ahab  was  not  free  to  do  as  he  liked  in 
this  matter.  His  victories  had  been  won, 
not  by  his  prowess,  by  the  skill  of  his 
generals,  or  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  but 
by  the  power  of  God  alone.  The  war,  that 
is  to  say,  was  God's  war  :  it  was  begun  and 
continued,  and  should  therefore  have  been 
ended,  in  Him.  When  even  the  details  of 
the  attack  had  been  ordered  of  God  (ver.  14), 
surely  He  should  have  been  consulted  as  to 
the  dibposal  oi  the  prisonen.    The  prophet 


who  promised  Divine  aid  might  at  any  rate 
have  been  asked — as  prophets  constantly 
were  in  that  age  (ch,  xxii.  5,  8) — '.vhat  was 
the  "  word  of  the  Lord  "  conceminj  Israel's 
overbearing  and  inveterate  enemy.  But 
Ahab,  who  had  himself  played  so  craven  • 
part  (vers,  21,  31),  and  who  had  contributed 
nothing  to  these  great  and  unhoped-for 
victories,  nevertheless  arrogated  to  himself 
their  fruits,  and  thereby  ignored  and  dis- 
honoured God,  Secondly,  if  he  had  bo 
little  regard  for  his  own  private  interests  as 
to  Liberate  such  a  man  as  Ben-hadad.  ha 
ought,  as  trustee  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  Israel,  to  have  acted  differently.  The 
demand  of  ver.  6  should  have  revealed  to 
him  the  character  of  the  man  he  had  to 
deal  with.  And  lastly,  he  was  acting  in 
defiance  of  all  the  principles  and  precedents 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  For 
one  great  principle  of  that  dispensation 
was  the  lex  talionis.  The  king  was  the 
authorized  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, not  only  to  wicked  subjects  but  to 
aggressive  nations.  It  was  his  duty  to 
mete  out  to  them  the  measure  they  had 
served  to  Israel.  And  the  precedents  were 
all  in  favour  of  putting  such  wretches  as 
this  Ben-hadad  to  the  sword  (Josh.  x.  26 ; 
Judg.  vii.  25 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  33).  If  he  had 
been  the  first  oppressor  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Israel,  Ahab  might  have  had 
some  excuse.  But  with  the  fate  of  Agag,  of 
Adoni-bezek,  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  in  his 
memory,  he  ought  at  any  rate  to  have 
paused  and  asked  counsel  of  God  before 
taking  Beu-hadad  into  his  chariot  and 
sending  him  away  with  a  covenant  of  peace, 
to  reappear  at  no  distant  period  on  the 
scene  as  the  scourge  of  the  Lord's  people.] 

Ver,  43. — And  the  king  of  Israel  went  to 
his  house  heavy  and  displeased  [Heb. 
sullen  aTid  angry  ;  same  words  ch.  xxi.  4], 
and  came  to  Samaria.  [The  order  of  this 
verse  suggests  that  the  house  was  one  in  or 
near  Aphek,  in  which  the  king  was  lodged 
after  the  battle — on  which  this  interview, 
therefore,  followed  closely— and  that  ghortlj 
af  terwardis  he  left  it  for  his  capitaL] 


E0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  1 — 48. — The  Purgaiory  of  Nations  and  Kinga.  The  two  inTasions  of  IstmI 
by  the  armies  of  Syria,  and  their  defeat  by  the  finger  of  God,  may  suggest  soma 
lessons  as  to  God's  dealings  with  nations,  and  vnih  oppressive  and  tyrannical  kings. 

Two  considerations  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  here.  First,  that  the  pre- 
Bent  age,  unhke  the  Mosaic,  is  not  a  dispensation  of  temporal  rewards  and  puniah- 
xneuts.  It  is  true  that  even  now  men  do  receive  a  rough  sort  of  retribution, 
according  to  their  deserts,  from  the  operation  of  natural  laws ;  but  that  retribution 
is  uncertain  and  indirect.  Sometimes  -tengeance  overtakes  the  wrong-doer,  but  M 
often  as  not  he  escapes  scatliless.     The  Jewish  economy,  however,  had  absolutely 
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none  but  temporal  sanctions.  A  "judgment  to  come  "  formed  no  part  of  its  Bystem. 
It  dealt  with  men  as  if  there  were  no  hereafter.  It  taught  them  to  expect  an  exact 
and  propordonate  and  immediate  recompense  ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.  It  preached  an  ever-present  Deity,  the  true  King  of  the  country,  visiting 
every  transgression  and  disobedience  with  its  just  recompense  of  reward  (Heb.  ii.  2). 
And  so  long  as  that  economy  was  practised  in  its  integrity',  so  long,  either  through 
the  immediate  dispensations  of  God,  or  the  mediate  action  of  the  authorities  who 
represented  Him,-  did  vice  and  crime,  extortion  and  oppression,  infideHty  and 
apostasy,  receive  their  just  deserts.  But  with  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  and  His 
apocalypse  of  life  and  immortality,  all  this  was  changed.  We  no  longer  look  for 
temporal  judgments  because  we  are  taught  to  wait  for  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
It  is  only  within  very  narrow  limits  that  we  expect  to  see  vice  punished  or  virtue 
rewarded.  It  causes  us  no  surprise,  consequently,  to  find  even  the  tyrant  and  op- 
pressor escaping  all  the  whips  and  stings  of  vengeance.  We  know  that  he  will  not 
always  escape  ;  that  though  "  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  ex- 
cee.ing  small,"  and  that  he  and  all  such  as  he  will  surely  satisfy  the  inexorable 
claims  of  Justice  hereafter. 

But  there  is  apparently  one  exception — and  this  is  the  second  consideration — to 
this  general  nUe.  If  the  individual  is  not  judged  here,  the  nation  is.  •  For  nations, 
AS  such,  have  no  existence  apart  from  this  hie  present.  In  the  kingdom  of  the 
future,  nationalities  have  no  place  (Col.  ui.  11).  "  Mortals  have  many  tongues, 
immortals  have  but  one."  If,  then,  men  are  ever  to  be  dealt  mth  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  they  must,  and  as  a  matter  ol  fact  they  do,  receive  their  reckoning  here. 
It  surely  is  not  ditiicult  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  weU 
AS  of  Israel,  of  mode^-n  as  of  ancieut  times.  In  our  own  generation  have  not  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  paid  in  blood  for  the  spoliation  of  Denmark?  Have  not  the 
United  States  suffered  for  their  overweening  pride  and  greed  and  reckless  specula- 
tion ?  Has  not  France  paid  a  heavy  forfeit  for  the  coiTuption,  the  profligacy,  the 
Becularity  which  marked  the  latter  years  of  the  Empire  ?  Has  not  England,  too, 
had  to  lament  her  intermeddling?  have  not  her  late  reverses  suggested  to  many 
minds  the  painful  thought  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  against  her?  Is 
she  not  sufiering  at  this  moment  for  her  past  misgovernment  of  Ireland  ?  Is  not 
Turkey,  by  the  ag<mies  of  dissolution,  expiating  the  uncleanness  and  injustice  of  the 
last  four  centuries  ?  Yes,  it  should  be  clear  that  whatever  arraignment  awaits  the 
individual  hereafter,  the  community,  the  nation,  receives  its  requital  and  acquittance 
here. 

And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  king,  the  representative  of  the  country,  or 
the  sovei-eign  power,  who  is  responsible  primarily  for  the  action  of  the  community, 
will  have  a  share,  and  by  far  the  largest  share,  in  whatever  good  or  evil  befalls  it. 
On  him  primarily  does  the  disgrace  and  blow  of  a  disaster  faU.  It  is  not  always 
true  that  "  the  kings  make  war  and  their  subjects  have  to  pay  for  it,"  for  the  king, 
in  case  of  defeat,  pays  the  heaviest  toU  of  all.  And  though  there  is  no  one  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  internal  misgovernment,  yet  even  that  does  not  go  unrecom- 
pensed,  as  the  history  of  Eome,  of  Kussia,  of  Turkey,  of  England  shows.  _  We  are 
warranted  in  looking,  consequently,  for  the  punishment  of  aggi'essive  nations  and 
tyiannical  kings  in  this  present  age. 

Now  tins  chapter  describes  two  mvasions  of  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  two  suc- 
cessive defeats  of  the  invaders.  In  the  invasions  we  see  the  punishment  of  Israel 
and  of  Ahab  ;  in  the  defeats  the  punishment  of  Syria  and  Ben-hadad.  Let  ua 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  each  had  done  to  provoke  £Uid  deserve  his  respective 
chastisement. 

1.  The  invasions.  That  these  were  punishments  hardly  needs  proof.  For  can 
any  land  be  ovenun  with  a  horde  of  barbarians,  such  as  the  Syrians  and  their  ooa- 
federates,  the  Hittite  chieftains,  were,  without  widespread  and  profoimd  suflering  f 
We  know  what  invasion  means  in  modern  times,  when  warfare  is  conducted  with 
some  approach  to  huxjianity,  but  what  it  meant  in  the  Old  World  and  the  Orient,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  re.dize.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Syrians  were  defeated  in  the 
end.     Who  shall  picture  to  us  what  the  thousands  of  Israel  suffered  during  the 
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advance,  possibly  duiing  tlie  retreat,  of  tliat  unwieldy  and  rapaqious  host,  certainly 
during  the  occuiation  of  the  country  ?  *'  Before  them  the  garden  of  Eden,  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness"  (Joel  ii.  8).  Fu-e,  rapine,  famine,  these  three  fell 
sisters  marched  in  their  train.  The  invasions,  then,  though  repelled,  would  entail 
prodigious  loss  and  suflFering  on  the  people.  It  would  not  compensate  the  Jewish 
fai-mer  for  the  loss  of  his  corn  and  oil  aud  wine,  still  less  the  Jewish  father  for  the 
dishonour  of  his  daughters,  to  know  that  the  siege  was  raised,  that  the  king  had 
fled  to  an  inner  chamber,  that  thousands  of  their  enemies  lay  buried  under  the 
walls  of  Aphek.  No,  each  invasion  was  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity,  and 
we  do  well  to  ask  what  it  was  had  provoked  this  chastisement.     It  was — 

1.  The  sin  of  the  penple  at  large.  The  sin  of  Israel  at  this  epoch  was  idolatry. 
The  sin  of  Jeroboam  had  already  received,  in  part  at  least,  its  recompense.  A 
Syrian  invasion  in  a  preceding  generation  (ch.  xv.  20)  had  wasted  the  tei-ritory  of 
Dan.  But  the  calf-'.vorship  was  coutiniied,  and  vile  idolatry  was  now  associated 
with  it.  It  is  tme  this  had  been  fostered,  if  not  introduced,  by  Jezebel,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  acqnit  the  people  of  blame.  The  pleasant  vices  of  the  Phoenician  ritual 
were  sweet  to  their  taste.  They  loved  to  have  it  eo.  Justice  demanded,  conse- 
quently, that  they  should  share  in  the  punishment.  Idolatry  had  aheady  procured 
the  investment  aud  spoliation  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  now  accounts  for  the  march  of  the 
Syrians  and  the  siege  of  Samaria,  the  centre  of  the  Baal- worship.  This  is  the  third 
time  that  a  foreign  army  has  appeared  befoi-e  a  polluted  shrine.  "  How  can  they 
expect  peace  from  the  earth  who  do  wilfully  fight  against  heaven  ?  " 

2.  The  sin  of  its  rulers.  We  have  just  seen  that  Ahab  and  Jezebel  were 
primarily  responsible  for  this  last  great  apostasy.  It  was  Jezebel  really  who 
"reared  up  an  altar  <"or  Baal,"  &c.  (ch.  xvi.  82j,  though  Ahab  was  a  facile  instrument 
in  her  hands.  "We  find,  consequently,  that  king  and  queen  were  the  first  to  suffer, 
and  suffered  most.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the  abject  wretchedness  and  despair  to 
which  Ahab  was  reduced  by  the  insolent  messages  of  the  northern  barbarian. 
Those  were  indeed  days  of  trouble  and  rebuke  and  blasphemy.  The  iron  must  have 
entered  into  his  soul  as  he  found  himself  utterly  without  resources,  at  the  mercy 
of  one  who  showed  no  mercy,  but  absolutely  gloated  over  his  misery.  Nor  did 
Jezebel  escape  her  share  of  torture.  She  had  to  face  the  prospect  of  being  handed 
over,  with  the  other  ladies  of  the  harem,  to  the  will  of  the  brutal,  sensual,  drunken 
despot  who  was  thundering  at  their  gates.  Had  her  hair  turned  white,  like  that 
of  another  queen,  in  one  night,  we  coiiid  not  liave  wondered  at  it.  Strong- willed, 
desperate  woman  that  she  was  (2  Kings  ix.  31),  she  must  have  known  too  weU  how 
cruel  are  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  not  to  have  trembled.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  that  pnnce  and  princess  reaped  some  fruit  of  their  doings  in  this 
life. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  reign  of  terror  did  not  last  long,  and  that  despair  wae 
speedily  succeeded  oy  the  joy  aud  triumph  of  victory.  But  the  victory  was  not  one 
which  could  afford  unmixed  satisfaction,  either  to  king  or  people.  It  wasnot  won 
by  their  prowess.  It  was  of  such  a  kind  that  all  boasting  was  excluded.  In  the 
first  place,  they  owed  it  to  a  prophet  of  the  Lord — one  of  the  order  whom  Jezebel 
had  persecuted.  It  would  therefore  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  Ahab's  head.  Secondly, 
it  was  achieved  by  a  Landfill  of  boys.  •  His  trained  veterans  had  to  follow  their  lead 
and  enter  into  their  labours.  It  was  therefore  more  of  a  humiliation  than  a  glory 
for  his  arms.  It  left  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  people,  a  helpless  debtor  to  that 
God  whose  altars  he  had  overthrown ;  to  that  prophet  whose  companions  he  had 
slain. 

Such  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  invasion.  Two  others,  which  were  more 
remote,  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

3.  Tlie  unwisdom  and  unbelief  of  Asa.  He  it  was  who  first  taught  the  Syrians 
that  the  way  to  Samaria  lay  open  to  them,  and  that  tlie  spoils  of  the  country  repaid 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  invasion  (ch.  xv.  18,  19). 

4.  The  impieiy  of  Solomon.  The  horses  and  chariots  furnished  by  that  great 
prmce  to  the  "kings  of  the  Hittites  and  tjie  kings  of  Syria  "  (ch.  x.  29)  now  over- 
ran the  great  plain  and  stream  into  the  Valleys  of  Samaria      The  Syrians  owed  the 
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most  Important  arm  of  their  service  (vers.  1,  25)  to  the  disobedience  of  the  Lord'a 
anointed.  The  two-and-thirty  subject  princes  bad  once  been  the  vassals  of  Solo- 
mon (eh.  iv.  21).     We  now  turn  to — 

II.  The  defeats.  If  this  prodigious  host  was  really  called  together  to  chastise 
the  idolatries  of  Israel,  it  seems  strange  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  effect  its  purpose  ; 
that  in  the  very  horn-  of  victory  it  was  utterly  and  irretrievably  defeated.  But  the 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Its  advance  was  the  punishment  of  Ahab's  sin  ;  its 
dispersion  the  punishment  of  Ben-hadad's.  "  Well  may  God  plague  each  with 
other  who  means  vengeance  to  them  both."     And  Ben-hadad's  sin  consisted  in — 

1.  Defiance  of  God.  The  battles  of  the  Old  World,  as  this  chapter  shows,  were 
regarded  as  the  contests  of  national  deities.  The  defeat  of  Pharaoh  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  gods  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  12).  It  was  to  altars,  hecatombs,  in- 
cantations that  Balak  looked  for  help  (Num.  xxii.,  xxiii.)  It  was  the  mighty  gods 
of  Israel  that  the  PhiUstiues  feared  (1  Sam.  iv.  7,  8).  And  we  know  how  Goliath 
(lb.,  ch.  xvii.  45)  and  Sennacherib  alike  (Isa.  xxxvii.  23)  defied  the  living  God. 
And  when  we  see  Ben-hadad  swearing  by  his  gods  (ver.  10),  when  we  find  his 
courtiers  accounting  for  their  first  defeat  by  the  belief  that  the  gods  of  their  adver- 
saries were  gods  of  the  hills  only,  we  perceive  at  once  that  this  war  was  regarded 
on  Syiia's  and  Israel's  part  alike  (ver.  28)  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  deities 
whom  they  respectively  worshipped.  The  defeat,  consequently,  was  primarily 
the  punishment  of  Ben-hadad's  blasphemy  (Isa.  xxxvii.  29). 

2.  Wanton  insolence  and  cruelty.  We  constantly  find  the  instruments  used  of 
God  for  the  punishment  of  Israel,  punished  in  their  turn  for  their  oppression  of 
Israel.  We  have  instances  in  Judg.  iii. ;  iv.  3,  22  ;  vi.  1 ;  cf.  vii.  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiL 
21 ;  Isa.  X.  6 — 12,  24  sqq. ;  xiv.  4  sqq. ;  Obad.  x.  28.  When  king  or  army 
exceeded  their  commission,  when  they  trampled  on  the  foe,  they  straightway  pro- 
voked the  vengeance  which  they  were  employed  to  minister.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  such  overbearing  brutality  as  Ben-hadad's  (vers.  8,  6, 10)  had  gone  hb- 
reproved. 

3.  Overweening  pride.  He  was  so  intoxicated  with  the  greatness  of  his  army, 
with  the  praises  of  his  corn-tiers  and  alhes,  that  he  thinks,  Nebuchadnezzar-like,  that 
neither  God  nor  man  can  withstand  him.  His  haughtiness  comes  out  very  clearly 
Ml  his  messages  (vers.  3,  6),  in  his  scorn  of  his  adversaries  (vers.  16 — 18),  in  the 
passionate  outburst  with  which  he  receives  Ahab's  reply  (ver.  10).  "  The  proud 
Syiian  would  have  taken  it  in  foul  scorn  to  be  denied,  though  he  had  sent  for  all 
the  heads  of  Israel."  And  pride  provokes  a  fall  (Prov.  xvi.  18 ;  xxix.  23 ;  cf.  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  26 ;  Isa.  xvi.  6,  7 ;  Obad.  iv.)  The  highest  mountain-tops  draw  down  on 
themselves  the  artillery  of  the  skies.  Pride  stands  first  on  the  Ust  of  the  "  seven 
deadly  sins,"  because  self-worship  is  the  most  hateful  form  of  idolatry,  the  most 
obnoxious  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven. 

4.  DrunJienness.  Like  another  invader,  he  transgressed  by  wine  (Hab.  ii.  6;  cf, 
Dan  ▼.  2,  23).  His  revels  in  the  thick  of  the  siege  reveal  to  us  the  man.  It  would 
;iave  been,  in  Jewish  eyes  especially,  a  glaring  injustice  if  such  a  man,  while  em- 
ployed to  chastise  the  sins  of  others,  had  escaped  aU  chastisement  himself  And 
his  two- and  thirty  confedei-ates  were  hke  him.  They  had  aided  and  encouraged 
him  ;  they  drank  with  him  (ver.  16),  and  they  fell  with  htm  (ver.  24). 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  observe  how  exact  and  exemplary  was  the  punish- 
ment which  overtook  king  and  princes  and  the  entire  army — for  the  army,  no 
doubt,  had  shared  the  views  and  A-ices  of  its  commanders.  The  defeat  of  the  entu-e 
host  was  not  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  its  leader  alone,  any  more  than  the  invasion 
was  provoked  by  the  sin  of  Ahab  alone.  In  the  day  that  God  visited  the  sin  of 
Ben-hadad,  He  visited  also  the  sin  of  Syria.  In  the  first  place,  the  drunkenness  of 
the  leaders  brought  its  own  retribution.  It  involved  the  demoralization  of  the 
soldiery.  With  such  besotted  and  incapable  heads,  they  were  unprepared  for 
attack,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  232  youths.  The 
size  of  the  host,  again,  contributed  to  make  the  disaster  all  the  greater.  And  what 
but  pride  and  cruelty  had  dictated  the  assembling  of  such  an  enormous  array, 
merely  to  crush  a  neighbom-  kingdom  ?      And  their  pride  was  further  humbled  by 
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the  circumstances  of  their  defeat.  It  was  to  their  eternal  disgrace  that  a  handful 
of  men,  of  boys  rather,  unused  to  war,  foemen  quite  unworthy  of  their  steel,  had 
routed  and  dispersed  them ;  that  their  innumerable  army  had  melted  away  before 
"  two  little  flocks  of  kids."  What  a  contrast  to  the  proud  boasting  of  ver.  10 1  Even 
the  manner  of  Ben-hadad's  escape,  his  hurried,  ignominious  flight  on  the  first  horse 
tliat  otl'ered  ;  his  coweritig  abjectly  in  a  comer  of  an  inner  chamber,  this  helped  to 
sink  him  to  a  lower  pitch  of  shame.  The  cavalry  that  was  to  accomplish  such  great 
things ;  he  is  thankful  for  one  of  ita  stray  horses  to  bear  him  away  from  the  field 
of  slaughter.  The  walls  of  Aphek,  again,  avenged  his  threats  against  the  walls  of 
Samaria.  And  the  kings  who  had  flattered  him  and  encouraged  his  cruel  projects, 
they  too  received  a  meet  recompense,  not  only  in  the  defeat,  but  in  thek  summary 
degrau:it:on  from  their  commands ;  while  the  courtiers  who  suggested  the  second 
expedition  expiated  their  folly  by  the  miseries  and  indignities  which  they  suffered. 
Itwas  a  pitiful  end  of  a  campaign  begun  with  so  much  of  bluster  and  fiuy,  and 
threatening;  that  procession  of  wretched  and  terrified  men,  with  "sackcloth  on 
their  loins,  and  ropes  on  their  heads."  K or  did  the  losses  of  Syria  end  with  the 
battle  or  the  earthquake  ;  the  king  voluntarily  cedes  a  part  of  the  territory  which 
his  father  had  won  by  his  valour  from  Israel,  and  returns  to  his  capital  with  a  deci- 
mated army,  a  tarnished  fame,  and  a  restricted  realm.  His  gluttonous  desire  for 
pillage,  his  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  Israel,  his  defiance  of  the  Almighty,  have  been 
punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  that  the  history  of  Israel  has  its  lessons  for 
the  individual  soul.  But  it  also  speaks  to  nations  and  kings.  This  chapter  pro- 
c-Iaims  that  neither  any  people  nor  its  rulers  can  forget  God  with  impunity;  that 
disregard  of  His  laws  is  sure  to  bring  down  His  judgments  ;  that  the  purgatory  of 
nations  is  in  this  life  present ;  that,  while  the  indiviJual  awaits  a  judgment  to  come, 
the  community  is  judged  now,  by  sword,  and  famine,  and  pestilence  ;  by  invasion 
and  defeat;  by  loss  of  fame  and  territory;  by  bad  harvests  and  crippled  trade. 
Corporate  bodies  and  communities  may  "  have  no  conscience,"  but  they  will  prove 
sooner  or  later,  as  Assyria  and  Babylon,  as  Medes  and  Persians,  as  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  France  and  Germany  have  proved,  that  "  verily 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteoua;  verily  there  ia  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth' 
(Psa.  Iviii.  11). 

But  this  history  has  other  lessons  than  those  which  concern  nations  and  IdngB. 
Some  of  these  we  may  glean  as  we  pass  along. 

Yer.  1. — "  All  his  host  .  .  .  thirti/  and  two  hinga  .  .  .  horses  and  cJiariots."  It 
has  been  remarked  that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  expedition.  Was  it  that 
Ahab  had  refused  to  do  fealty?  or  had  he  offered  some  personal  affront  to  the  Syrian 
king?  Nay,  may  we  not  find  explanation  enough  in  the  fact  that  Ben-hadad, 
having  an  enormous  host  at  his  command,  must  find  something  for  it  to  do  ?  Large 
standing  aniiies  are  constantly  the  cause  of  war.  Preparations  for  war  in  the 
interest  of  peace  (si  vis  pacem,  &c.)  are  so  manifestly  paradoxical  that  who  can 
wonder  if  war,  and  not  peace,  is  the  result  f  Let  Europe  beware  of  its  bloated 
armaments.  It  is  natural  for  statesmen  to  wish  to  have  something  to  show  for  the 
oost  of  their  maintenance. 

Ver.  3. — "  Thy  tilver  •  .  .  m  mine."  A  conspicuous  instance  this  of  that  law  of 
aid  tioid*^ 

••  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

But  is  our  modem  warfare  so  very  different  in  principle  ?  Why  may  kinorg  remove 
landmarks  any  more  than  peasants?  Wliy  may  a  Ben-hadad,  hu  Alexander,  a 
Napoleon  cry,  "  Your  lands  or  your  life,"  without  reproach,  and  yet  the  footpad  who 
plays  at  the  same  game  on  the  highway  is  hanged  for  it  ?  Why  should  what  ig 
plain  "  stealing  "  in  private  life  be  called  "  conveying  "  or  "  annexing  "  when 
pruciised  on  a  larger  scale? 

Ver.  i.— "  /  arn  thine."     •*  Wisely  doth  Ahab,  as  a  reed  in  a  tempest,  stoop  !• 
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this  violent  charge."  "  It  is  not  for  the  overpowered  to  capitulate."  Beside^ 
who  knew  what  the  '*  soft  answer  "  might  efiect  ?  If  emooth  words  could  do  no 
good,  rough  ones  would  certainly  do  much  harm.  The  meek  always  have  the  besi 
of  it,  and  so  inherit  the  earth. 

Ver.  9. — "  This  thing  I  may  not  do."  "  Better  die  than  Jive  in  disgrace,"  says 
the  Greek  proverb.  The  king  of  Samaria  was  in  a  similar  strait  to  those  four 
logical  lepers  who,  a  few  years  later,  m  another  siege,  lay  at  the  gate  of  the  city 
(2  Kings  vii.  4).  He  could  but  die  in  any  case,  and  he  might  perchance  Uve  if  he 
stood  on  hie  defence.  Even  a  worm  wiU  turn  when  trod  upon.  We  should  think 
scorn  of  Ahab,  had  he  not  made  a  stand  for  his  life  and  wife  and  childien. 

Ver  10. — "  The  gods  do  so  to  me,"  &c.  How  often  has  the  swearer  to  eat  his 
words.  The  hero  does;  he  never  talks  of  what  he  will  do.  "  Victory  is  to  be 
achieved,  not  to  be  sworn."  This  vulgar  fashion  of  calling  upon  God  to  do  oneself 
some  hurt  thus  appears  to  be  of  gi-eat  antiquity.  But  it  always  proceeds  from  those 
who  have  very  httle  belief  in  God  at  all.  The  profane  swearer  is  practically  an 
infidel,  so  far  as  the  gods  he  invokes  are  concerned.  An  Italian  workman  was 
once  reproved  in  a  Roman  studio  for  the  oaths  which  he  swore  by  the  sacred  name 
of  Oesu.  "  Oh,"  said  he  boldly,  ♦'  I'm  not  ahaiJ  of  Him  at  all."  Then,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added,  "I'U  tell  you  what  I'm  afraid  of;  it  is  His  blessed 
mother."    He  never  swore  by  the  Deity  he  believed  in. 

Ver.  12. — "  Set  yourselves  in  array  "  (Heb.  10'??').  The  command  was  prompt 
and  decided  enough.  But  observe,  he  himself  went  on  drinkmg  (ver.  16).  This 
helps  to  explain  his  defeat.  He  was  a  man  of  words  only.  The  successful  generals 
— it  is  a  trite  saying  -are  those  who  say  "  Come,"  not  "  Go." 

Ver.  13. — "  There  came  a  prophet."  0  altitudo!  For  years  past  the  prophets 
have  been  pi-oscribed,  hunted,  harried  to  deatli.  Yet  in  his  darkest  hour,  when 
other  refuge  fails  him,  Ahab  finds  a  proi)liet  at  his  side.  God  bears  no  grudges. 
It  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  claim  upon  His  help  that  we  are  helpless  (Fsa.  Ixviii.  5  ; 
Hosea  xiv,  8).  He  "  comforteth "  {i.e.,  strengtheneth,  con  fortis)  "  those  that 
are  oast  down"  (2  Cor.  vii.  6).  "Who  can  wonder  enough  at  this  unweariable 
mercy  of  God  ?  After  the  fire  and  rain,  fetched  miraculously  from  heaven,  Ahab 
had  promised  much,  performed  nothing,  yet  God  will  again  bless  and  solicit  him 
with  victory  ;  one  of  those  prophets  whom  he  persecuted  shall  comfort  his  dejection 
with  the  news  of  deliverance  and  triumph."  This  act  of  grace  should  have  proved 
that  the  Lord  was  God,  and  that  the  prophet  was  His  messenger.  It  is  not  in  man 
to  act  thus. 

"  Thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  "  Not  for  thy  righteousness  or  the 
uprightness  of  thine  heart  dost  thou  go  in  to  possess  th'eir  land,  but  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  these  nations,"  Ac.  (Deut.  ix.  4,  5).  The  dronglit,  the  fire,  the  great  rain, 
none  of  these  had  convinced  the  king  and  queen.  Will  deliverance  from  the  jaws 
of  death  move  them  ?  WiU  they  beheve  in  a  God  of  battles  ?  Will  they  recognize 
His  finger  in  a  superhuman  victory  ? 

Ver.  15. — "  The  young  men  .  .  .  were  two  hundred  a/nd  thirty -two."  "  Not  by 
might  nor  by  power  "  (Zech.  iv.  6).  God's  host  is  ever  a  httle  flock  (of.  Judg.  viL 
2—7  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  12  ;  1  Cor.  i.  27—29).  The  "  weak  things  "  were  chosen  then, 
as  subsequently,  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  God  never  departs 
from  that  rule.  The  "  carpenter's  son,"  the  "  fishermen,"  the  "  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men"  — it  is  the  same  principle  underhes  His  choice  in  every  ease. 

Ver  16. — "  Drinking  himself  drunk  .  .  .  he  and  the  kings.''  Of  strong  drink  il 
may  justly  be  said,  "  Many  strong  men  have  been  slain  by  her  "  (Prov.  vu.  20), 
"  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine  "  (i6.,  xxxi.  4).  Nor  is  it  for  warriors.  Alexander, 
conqueror  of  the  world,  was  conquered  by  wine.  Our  great  generals  of  modern 
times  have  been  abstainers.  The  march  to  Coomassie,  to  Candahar  was  effected 
without  the  aid  of  intoxicants.  The  Eussian  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  were  drugged 
with  vodka,  but  it  did  not  prevent  th'iir  defeat. 

Ver.  18. — "  Take  them  alive.''  "  Security  is  the  certain  usher  of  destruction. 
We  have  never  so  much  cause  to  fear  as  when  we  fear  nothing  "  (cf.  Dan.  ▼.  1,80; 
Luke  xvii.  27 ;  1  Thess.  v.  8). 
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Ver.  20. — "  They  slew  every  one  his  man."  It  is  thus  tlie  world  must  be  won 
for  Christ,  Mohammed  had  two  fixed  ideas :  first,  to  make  converts  ;  second,  to 
make  his  converts  soldiers.  And  every  Christian  is  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  enlisted 
at  his  baptism  into  the  Church  militant.  By  personal,  individual  effort  are 
Churches  built  up  and  beUevers  added  to  the  Lord.  So  it  was  in  the  first  days. 
"  Andrew  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon."  "  Philip  findeth  Nathanael  "  (John  i. 
41—45). 

Ver.  23. — "  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills."  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
men  laying  the  blame  of  their  misfortune  on  God.  We  smile  at  those  poor  pagans 
who  beat  their  wooden  gods  with  sticks,  or  those  Italian  villagers  who,  a  few  weeks 
ago  (Sept.,  1881),  threw  the  image  of  their  patron  saiut  into  a  well,  and  set  upon  their 
parish  priest,  because  their  prayers  for  rain  remained  unanswered  ;  but  the  same 
thing,  shghtly  varied  in  shape,  is  often  done  amongst  ourselves.  "Bad  luck"  is 
held  respoiisible  lor  many  of  the  failures  for  which  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
thank.  That  "  everybody  is  against  him  "  is  often  the  cry  of  the  man  who  has  no 
enemy  but  himself.  The  idle  scoundrel  who  has  wife  and  children  generally 
accuses  them  of  being  the  causes  of  his  misfortunes ;  if  he  has  no  such  scapegoats, 
he  will  lay  the  blame  on  God's  providence.  He  never  remembers  that  he  himself 
was  "  drinking  himself  drunk  "  at  the  hour  for  action. 

Ver.  22. — "  Go  strengthen  thyself,"  Though  God  had  delivered  him  onoe  and 
would  dehver  him  again  (ver.  28),  yet  Ahab  must  consult  for  his  own  safety.  While 
trusting  in  God,  he  must  keep  his  powder  dry.  The  same  prophet  who  has  an- 
nounced dehverance  by  a  band  of  youths,  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
Syrians,  now  bids  him  look  well  to  the  defences  of  the  country.  Aide-toi  et  Dieu 
t'aidera;  this  is  the  puiport  of  his  message. 

Ver  29. — "  Seven  days."  Compare  the  "  seven  thousand  "  of  ver.  15,  and  Josh, 
vi.  4, 15,  16.  He  hath  commanded  His  covenant  for  ever  (Psa.  iii.  9  ;  cf.  1  Chron. 
rTi.  16 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix.  28,  34).  By  this  act,  Israel  (1)  showed  that  they  remembered 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  His  wonders  of  old  time ;  and  (2)  they  reminded  Him  of  His 
holy  covenant  (Luke  i.  72 — 74). 

■Ver.  30.—"  A  wall  fell,"  &c.  (Cf.  Acts  xxviii.  4 ;  Hab.  ii.  11).  "  A  dead  wall  in 
Aphek  shall  revenge  God  on  the  rest  that  remained"  "^Tiere  they  sought  shelter 
and  thought  themselves  secure,  they  found  death  (cf.  Amos  v.  19 ;  ix.  3 ;  Psa. 
cixxix.  7 — 10  ;  Luke  xix.  40). 

Ver.  81. — "  The  kings  of  Israel  are  merciful  Icings."  How  true  is  that  of  the 
true  King  of  Israel.  He  is  the  very  fount  of  mercy  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7;  Num.  xiv.  18; 
Pss.  XXV.  10 ;  c.  6  ;  ciii.  17 ;  cxxx.  7).  We  often  picture  Him  as  "  less  merciful  thm 
His  image  in  a  man."  But  let  us  do  Him  this  dishonour  no  more.  It  is  "  Hia 
property  always  to  have  m  rcy."  Is  He  less  clement  than  an  Ahab  ?  Is  His  heart 
less  tender  to  penitent  rebels  ?  "  Behold  now,  we  know  that  the  King  of  Heaven, 
the  God  of  Israel,  is  a  merciiul  God  ;  let  us  put  sackcloth  upon  our  loins,  and  strew 
ashes  upon  our  heads,  and  go  meet  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  he  may  save  our 
Bouls." 

Ver.  84. — "  I  will  send  thee  a/way  "  &c.  On  another  occasion  such  conduct  as 
this  was  commanded  (2  Kings  vi.  22,  23).  Wliy,  then,  was  it  sinfulnow?  Precisely 
because  it  was  »oi  commanded;  because  God  intended  the  opposite  (ver.  42).  It 
was  not  clfniency,  it  was  culpable  weakness  to  send  this  overbearing  despot,  who 
had  already  cost  Israel  so  dear,  to  send  him  to  his  home,  there  to  renew  his  plots 
against  the  people  of  God.  As  well  might  the  magistrate  compassionate  the  burglar, 
or  the  garoiter,  and  instead  of  shutting  him  up  in  prison,  send  him  into  the  streets, 
to  be  the  plague  of  society.  The  king,  like  the  magistrate,  is  trustee  for  the  com- 
monwealth. He  has  no  right  to  gratify  his  benevolent  instincts  at  the  expense  of 
the  community.  Still  less  right  had  the  theocratic  king,  the  representative  ol 
Heaven,  to  liberate,  exmero  arbitrio,  a  tyrant  whom  God  had  manifestly  given 
into  his  hands.  "  Charity  cannot  excuse  disobedience."  He  had  proved  Ben-hadad 
twice,  yet  he  asks  for  no  material  guarantees.  He  neither  consults  nor  remembers 
his  deliverer. 

Ver.  40.—"  Thyself  hast  decided  it."     So  shall  oiur  judgment  be.     "  Out  of  thint 
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own  mouth,"  &c.  (Luke  xix.  22).  How  many  will  stand  self-condemned,  condemned 
by  their  own  precepts,  condemned  by  the  sentences  they  have  passed  upon  others, 
by  the  measure  they  have  exacted  from  others,  &c. 

Ver.  43. — ^^  Heavy  and  displeased."  Cf.  Pss.  xvi,  4;  tttii,  10.  **  Uneasy  lies 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Life  out  of  God  biings  only  disappointment.  The 
most  magnificent  of  kings  found  it  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  tilings  of 
earth  cannot  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  the  sonl  made  for  God.  History  has  preserved 
for  us  a  striking  testimony  to  this  truth  in  the  confession  of  Abdalrahman, 
caliph  of  Spain.  "  I  have  now  reigned,"  he  wrote,  "fifty  years  in  victoiy  or  peace; 
beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  alUes. 
Riches  and  honours,  power  and  pleasures,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any 
eai-thly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  fehcity.  In  this  situation  I 
have  mmibered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my 
lot:  they  amount  to  fourteen/  O  mau,  place  not  thy  confideuoe  in  this  present 
world." 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — The  Spirit  of  Wa/r.     In  human  histories  so  much  fa  made  of 

briUiant  uniforms,  scientific  disciphne,  skilful  manoeuvres,  exploits,  surprises,  and 
Buccesses,  that  readers  are  can-ied  away  with  "  the  pomp  and  chcumstance  "  of  so- 
called  "glorious  war."  In  the  text  we  have  the  other  side;  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  appeal  of  James:  "From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you? 
Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  own  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?  "  (James 
iv.  1.)     Conspicuous  amongst  these  is — 

L  The  spirit  of  war.  We  see  this — 1.  In  Ben-hadad'g  message  (ver.  3).  (1) 
We  do  not  understand  this  to  be  a  demand  from  Abab  for  the  actual  surrender  to 
Ben-hailad  of  his  "  silver"  and  "gold,"  "wives"  and  "children."  Else  it  would 
be  difl&cult  to  see  any  material  difference  between  this  first  message  and  that  which 
followed  (ver.  6).  (2)  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Ben-hadad  would  hold  Ahab 
as  his  vassal,  so  that  Ahab  should  retain  his  wealth,  wives,  and  children  only  by  the 
sufferance  and  generosity  of  his  superior.  He  would  have  the  king  of  Israel 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  "  thirty  and  two  kings  "  who,  with  their  subjects 
and  fortunes,  appear  to  have  been  at  his  service  (compare  ver.  12  with  ver.  24).  2. 
Jn  his  confident  boasting.  (1)  He  boasts  of  the  vastness  of  his  army.  "  All  the 
people  that  follow  me."  The  Hebrew  is  given  in  the  margin,  "  at  my  feet,"  sug- 
gesting subjection  and  submission.  (2)  Of  the  certainty  and  ease  with  which  such 
an  army  may  carry  victory.  "  The  gods  do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  the  dust  of 
Samaria  shah  suffice  for  haudfuls  for  aU  the  people  that  follow  me."  They  need 
not  be  content  with  handfuls  of  dust  when  they  can  fill  their  hands  with  the  most 
valuable  things  in  Samaria.  (3)  This  was  the  boasting  which  Ahab  rebuked  by  the 
use  of  what  had  probably  been  a  proverbial  expression  :  "  Let  not  him  tliat  girdeth 
on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  This  caution  might  be 
profitably  considered  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  spiritual  conflicts:  "Be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear." 

II.  The  SPIRIT  OF  INJUSTICE.  This  we  see — 1.  In  Ben-hadad" s  requisitions.  (1) 
In  those  of  his  first  messas^e  right  is  outraged.  "  Thy  silver  and  gold  are  mine." 
Taking  this  demand  in  the  sense  of  Ahab's  coming  imder  villenage  to  Ben-hadad, 
the  claim  was  iniquitous.  Man  has  rights  of  property  and  freedom,  which,  unles* 
they  are  forfeited  to  law  by  crime,  should  ever  be  held  most  sacred.  The  injustice 
of  slavery  is  horrible.  (2)  The  second  message  went  even  farther.  It  threatened 
open  robbery.  Robbery  not  only  of  the  monarch,  but  of  his  subjects  also.  A 
starving  wretch  who  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  may  be  convicted  as  a  felon ;  but  a 
warrior  who  plunders  kingdoms — a  Napoleon — is  glorified  as  a  hero  !  But  how  will 
these  weigh  together  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary?  2.  In  his  principles  of 
appeal.     (1)  Justice  is  not  named.     How  often  injustice  named  in  warfare  whare 
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It  bss  no  pkce  I  The  Syrian  king  was  more  onf=poken  than  many  modem  war- 
makers.  (-)  Mercy  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Yet  in  modem  times  wars 
against  sav.:ge3  have  been  trumpeted  as  benignities,  because  of  the  civilization 
vdiich,  it  is  presumed,  will  follow  in  tlieir  wake  I  (3)  Beu-badad  did  not  live  in 
these  favoured  times,  so  the  one  principle  to  which  he  appeals  is  might  **  He  has 
the  men,"  and  he  will  have  "  the  money  too  I "  In  this  he  has  had  too  many 
successors  in  the  kingdoms  of  civilization.  (4)  Not  only  must  the  covetousness 
of  the  king  be  gratified ;  so  also  must  the  host  "  at  his  feet ;  "  and  since  the  "  dust 
of  Samaria  "  will  not  satisfy  them,  Samaria  must  be  sacTced  and  pillaged.  One 
Injustice  begets  another. 

III.  The  spirit  of  ckueltt.  This  appears — 1.  In  the  provocations.  (1)  Observe 
the  "putting"'  of  Ben-!iadad'8  requisitions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  spare  tlie 
feelings  of  Ahab,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  language  is  studiously  framed  to  lacerate. 
•'  Whatsoever  is  pleasant  in  thine  eyes " — note,  not  what  is  pleasant  in  the 
\ye8  of  the  spoUers — "  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand  and  take  it  away."  (2) 
Witness  also  the  peremptoriness.  *'  To-morrow  about  this  time."  2.  In  ths 
struggles.  (1)  ITen  are  in  conflict.  This  is  not  a  strife  of  elements  without 
feeling,  which  is  terrible  enough,  but  of  flesh  and  blood  and  nerves  with  exquisite 
sensibilities,  with  suBceptibihties  of  acute  pain  and  sufifering.  (2)  The  combatants 
are  armed.  That  they  may  put  each  other  to  torture  they  are  provided  with 
.words,  spears,  arrows  ;  and  in  these  days  of  civilization,  with  fire-arms  of  variong 
idnds.  Ek'phants,  camels,  horses,  and  other  animals  are  pressed  into  the  dreadiul 
■service.  (3)  Survey  the  battle-field  after  the  strife.  Men  and  animals  dead  and 
lying,  mingled ;  gaping  wounds ;  mangled  limbs,  sickening  horrors  I  What 
pictures  of  cruelty  are  here !  (4)  Reflect  upon  the  homes  plunged  into  grief 
:ind  poverty  entailed  through  the  loss  of  bread-winners  ;  and  add  the  sequel  of 
pestilences  and  famines.  Surely  we  should  pray  for  the  advent  of  that  peace- 
tul  reign  of  righteoosness  whioh  is  promised  in  the  Scriptures  of  prophecy.—* 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  12 — 21. — The  hand  of  God.    The  notable  answer  of  the  king  of  Israel  t» 

the  insolent  king  of  Syria,  "  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  the  harness  boast  himself 
iis  he  that  putceth  it  off,"  came  to  Beu-hadad  when  he  was  drinking  wine  with  the 
thirty  and  two  kings  that  followed  him.  He  at  once  gave  orders  to  his  servants 
to  set  themselves  in  battle  array.  WhUe  the  enormous  host  which  "  filled  the 
country"  (see  vers.  25,  27)  disposed  itself  to  attack  the  city,  the  men  of  Israel, 
who  were  but  a  handful,  naturally  trembled  for  the  issue.  At  this  juncture  Grod 
interposed  in  the  manner  reiated'here,  and  thereby  asserted  the  general  truth*, 
viz. — 

I.  That  God  bulbs  in  the  destinies  of  men.  1.  Here  He  showed  His  hand. 
il)  He  sent  a  prophet.  Jarchi  says  it  was  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  while  others 
think  it  was  Elijah  in  disguise  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  this  point.  We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  purport  of  Bts  mes-^age,  which  was  to  promise  victory 
to  Israel,  and  to  indicate  how  that  vic^orv  should  be  organized,  so  that  in  the  issue 
Jehovah  might  be  acknowledged.  (2)  The  hand  of  God  was  seen  not  only  in  the 
prophet's  foreknowledge  of  events,  but  al-o  in  the  wisdom  of  the  adjustments  by 
which  they  were  to  be  brought  about.  For  the  victory  was  organized  according  to 
instructions  of  the  prophet,  purporting  also  to  be  from  the  Lord.  Who  but  th« 
Lord  could  have  foreseen  that  at  noon  Ben-hadad  and  his  kings  wotild  be  so  drunken 
AS  to  be  unfit  and  indisposed  to  take  their  posta  of  command  f  Who  else  ?ould 
have  foreseen  that  Ben-hadad  would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  order  the  sortie  to 
be  taken  alive  ?  For  thereby  the  Syrians  were  put  to  a  disadvantage,  which 
enabled  the  "  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces  "  and  those  who  followed 
them  to  slay  "  every  one  his  man,"  and  throw  the  invading  host  mto  confusion. 
(3)  The  power  of  God  also  was  evident  when  the  disparity  of  nimibers  is  considered 
An  army  of  seven  thousand  Israehtes  could  never,  without  supernatural  aid,  Iiat* 
demoralized  »ud  routed  the  formidable  hosts  of  Syria.  (4)  And  that  God  was  in 
this  victory  could  not  be  reasonably  doubted,  since  this  was  not  ajx  extraordinary 
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event  by  itself,  but  one  of  a  series  of  such  events  ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  art 
accident.  It  was  preceded  by  three  years  of  drought  which  began  and  ended 
according  to  the  "  word "  of  Elijah,  with  the  miracle  on  Carmel.  2.  By  bo 
allowing  His  hand  He  evinced  that  He  ia  ever  worldng.  (1)  When  events  are 
ordinary,  men  are  disposed  to  see  in  them  natural  causes  only ;  but  extra- 
ordinary events  force  upon  their  consideration  the  fact  of  a  superior  agency 
behind  these  causes.  (2)  This  truth  is  the  more  evident  when  the  ordinary  are 
recognized  in  the  extraordinary.  Thus  God  ordered  the  battle.  He  appointed 
the  general,  disposed  the  attack  which  was  to  assure  the  victory,  and  timed  every- 
thing so  to  lit  in  with  circumstances  as  to  bring  about  the  promised  result.  (3) 
V.;th  God  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  things  ordinary  and  extra- 
oriiinary.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  proportions.  For  natural  causes  are  all 
$eoond  causes,  and  would  have  no  existence  but  for  the  First  Cause.  A  miiacle  is 
but  tlie  unusual  action  of  the  First  Cause  upon  the  second  causes ;  but  in  the  usual 
action,  God  is  none  the  less  present  and  necessary  to  the  result. 

II.  That  He  kules  in  righteousness  and  mbroy.  1.  He  humbles  the  proud 
in  righteousness.  (1)  Defeat  in  any  case  is  liuuiiUation.  To  Beu-hadad  after  his 
confident  boasting  it  was  eminently  so.  He  would  remember  the  lesson,  "  Let 
not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  oflL"  Let 
Bs  observe  ii  (2)  The  manner  was  an  aggravation  of  the  defeat.  It  was 
•ecomplished  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  "  young  men  of  the  piinces  of  the 
provinces,"  who  are  by  some  thought  to'  have  been  a  militia  raised  by  provincial 
magistrates,  and  by  others,  with  perhaps  better  reason — for  the  number  seems  too 
BmaJl  to  answer  tlie  former  description — the  attendants  of  such  of  those  princes  as 
were  then  in  Samaria.  It  was  intensely  humiUating  that  a  company  of  such 
combatants  should  rout  a  formidable  army.  God  makes  the  weak  confound  the 
mighty.  (3)  Ben-hadad  would  be  mortified  to  think  how  his  overweening  confi- 
dence, together  with  his  drunkenness,  had  directly  contributed  to  his  humiliation. 
He  waa  too  drunk  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army,  but  not  too  drunk  to  find  his 
way  to  the  cavalry  to  facilitate  his  flight.  "  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ludicrous  I  "  2.  He  sJwws  long-suffering  in  mercy.  (1)  The  judgment  upon 
Ben-hadad  was  mercy  to  Ahab.  It  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
oppressor.  It  gave  him  another  warning  and  space  for  repentance.  (2)  Did  Ahab 
deserve  this  ?  Certainly  not,  while  he  submitted  to  be  led  by  Jezebel,  and  that 
notwithstanding  his  experience  of  the  drought  and  the  miracle  on  Carmel.  God 
is  long-6uflfering  in  mercy.  (3)  But  there  were  '*  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  which  had  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed 
him."  Jarchi  would  identify  these  with  the  "  seven  thousand  "  mentioned  in  verse 
15.  Probably  some  of  that  seven  thousand  went  to  compose  this,  and  for  their 
sakes  it  may  have  been  that  God  had  so  signally  interposed.  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  God.  Let  us  discern  His  hand  in  nature,  providence,  grace.  Let  us 
never  provoke  His  justice  by  pride,  by  rebellion.  Let  us  respect  His  long-suffer- 
ing by  repentance.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  upon  His  mercy  for  salvation,  for  help. 
— J.A.M. 

Vers.  22 — 30. — Wisdom  in  Counsel.    No  man  is  bo  wise  that  it  may  not  be  to 

his  advantage  to  consider  advice ;  but  in  listenmg  to  advice  we  may  be  led  astray. 
There  are  two  classes  of  advisers,  viz.,  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  *'  wisdom 
of  this  world,"  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  "  wisdom  from  above."  Of 
both  wo  have  examples  in  the  text. 

I.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  a  wisdom  of  bxpedienot.  1.  It.  it  not 
destitute  of  sagacity.  (1)  It  has  its  maxims  of  -prudence,  (a)  Ben-hadad's 
counsellors  would  not  have  him  underrate  his  enemy.  The  army  they  advise  him 
to  raise  for  the  invasion  of  Israel  must  not  be  inferior  to  that  which  had  been 
lately  vanquished  (ver.  25).  Let  us  not  imden-ate  our  spiritual  foes.  (6)  Neither 
would  they  have  him  underrate  the  quahty  of  his  soldaers.  They  do  not  admit 
that  his  army  was  fairly  beaten,  but  speak  of  "  the  army  that  thou  hast  lost,"  or 
"  that  fell  from  thee."     In  this  also  they  were  right,  for  if  God  had  not  helped 
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Israel  the  Syi-ians  would  not  have  heen  rented.  In  all  our  spiritual  conflicts  let  ng 
fight  under  the  banner  of  Jehovah.  (2)  It  has  its  lesions  of  experience,  (a)  Ben- 
hadad's  counsellors  lay  emphasis  here — "  And  do  this  thing,  Take  the  kings  away, 
every  man  out  of  his  place."  "Why  remove  the  kings  ?  Because  in  the  last  war 
they  were  "  diinking  themselves  drunk"  when  they  should  have  been  at  their 
posts,  and  the  army,  without  oflBcers,  became  confused  and  demoralized.  Trust 
not  the  kings  again  (see  Pes.  cxviii.  9 ;  cxlvi.  3).  (6)  '•  Put  captains  in  their 
rooms."  Let  the  army  be  commanded  by  men  of  ability  and  experience.  Pageants 
are  of  no  use  in  times  of  exigency.  2.  But  its  S'igacity  is  mingled  with  f"lly. 
(1)  Because  the  motives  of  the  wicked  are  vicious,  (a)  In  his  former  war  Ben- 
hadad's  impulse  was  jyride.  The  insolence  of  his  demands  evidenced  this  (vers. 
8,  6).  But  what  wisdom  is  there  in  pride  ?  (b)  Though  mortified  by  defeat,  that 
pride  remained,  and  was  now  moved  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  :  '*  Surely  we  shall  be 
stronger  than  they."  But  what  wisdom  is  there  in  resentment?  (c)  Beyond  these 
base  feehngs  the  desire  for  plunder  seems  to  have  moved  the  Syrian.  But  where 
is  the  wisdom  in  a  king  becoming  a  common  robber?  (2)  Because  they  put  them- 
selves into  conflict  with  the  Almighty,  (a)  The  Syrians  formed  an  unworthy 
idea  of  the  Elohim  of  Israel  when  they  localized  and  limited  Him  to  the  hills. 
Palestine  is  a  hilly  country,  and  its  cities  and  high  places  were  generally  on  hills ; 
and  probably  in  the  hill  country  of  Samaria  the  cavalry  and  chariots  of  Syria  were 
of  little  service.  (See  Psa.  xv.  1 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  Ixxxvii.  1 ;  cxxi.  1.)  (6)  In  the  proposal 
to  give  Israel  battle  in  the  plains  the  Syrians  now  set  Jehovah  at  defiance. 

II.  The  wisdom  from  above  is  the  wisdom  of  truth.  1.  It  is  fUr-reaching. 
(1)  God  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  We  should  therefore  seek  His  counsel 
and  guidance.  (2)  He  forewarns  His  people.  He  sent  His  prophet  to  the  king  of 
Israel  to  inform  him  that  the  king  of  Syria  would  come  up  against  him  at  the 
return  of  the  year.  He  forewarns  us  of  the  things  of  eternity.  2.  It  is  prudent. 
(1)  The  prophet  advised  Aliab  to  prepare  for  the  event.  "  Go,  strengthen  thyself, 
and  mark,  and  see  what  thou  doest."  We  should  ever  deport  ourselves  as  in  the 
presence  of  spiritual  foes.  (2)  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  8.  It  is  tm- 
erring.  (1)  Events  foreshown  by  God  will  surely  come  to  pass.  (2)  According  to 
the  advice  of  the  prophet,  "  at  the  return  of  the  year,"  viz.,  "  at  the  time  when 
kings  go  forth  to  battle  "  (see  2  Sam.  xi.  1;  1  Chron.  ix.  1),  probably  answering  to 
our  March,  which  has  its  name  fi-om  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  Ben-hadad  "  went  up 
to  Aphek  to  fight  against  Israel."  There  were  several  cities  of  this  name  :  one  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30) ;  another  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  iv.  1) ;  a  third  in 
Syria  (2  Kings  xiii.  17).  The  last  is  probably  that  referred  to  here.  ^  It  i$ 
profitable.  (1)  This  follows  fi-om  its  other  quaUties.  The  guidance  which  is 
"prudent,"  "far-reaching,"  and  "  unerrmg "  must  be  "profitable."  (2)  But 
further,  those  who  follow  tliat  guidance  so  commend  themselves  to  God  that  He 
directly  interposes  in  their  behalf.  There  was  a  faithful  "  seven  thousand "  in 
Israel  (ch.  xix.'  18).  (3)  If  in  conflict  with  those  who  prefer  a  worldly  pohcy,  they 
not  only  have  God  on  their  side,  but  they  have  Him  with  them  against  their 
enemy.  (4)  God  helped  Ahab  against  Ben-liadad,  not  that  Ahab  deserved  it,  but 
that  Ben-badad  had  to  be  punished  (ver.  28.  See  also  Ezek.  xxxvi.  22).  The 
"  two  httle  flocks  of  kids  "  could  not  have  slain  in  one  day  "  one  hundred  thousand 
men  "  unless  God  had  helped  them.  The  hand  of  God  also  was  in  the  faUing  of 
that  wall  by  which  "  seven  and  twenty  thousand  "  perished. 

Let  us  faithfully  pursue  the  policy  of  right.  Let  us  never  permit  the  expediency 
of  a  moment  to  swerve  ub  from  this.    Truth  abides. — J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  SO— ^3.— False  Mercy.  The  first  army  with  which  Ben-hadad  invaded 
Israel  was  defeated  with  "  great  slaughter,"  and  the  king  saved  himself  by  fiight. 
The  defeat  of  the  second  was  even  more  complete,  when  127,000  men  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  king  had  to  surrender  at  discretion.  But  Ahab,  for  his  false  merc^ 
in  sparing  the  lil'e  of  Ben-hadad,  brought  judgment  upon  himself  and  upon  hu 

people.  _  t      nrj.    i 

L  Mebot  u  false  whb»  it  opposes  the   riohteousnesb  of  God.     1.  That 
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righieousnesa  dooms  the  incorrigible  to  death.     (1)  "  The    wages  of  sill.*'    The 

incorrigible  will  certainly  find  this  in  the  "  damnation  of  hell "  (Psa,  ix.  17).  (2) 
Their  time  also  in  this  lite  is  shortened  either  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  or  by 
the  judgment  of  God.  They  get  sufficient  space  for  repentance ;  but  the  space  so 
given,  if  misimproved,  aggravates  the  terror  of  their  death.  Protracted  probationary 
existence  imder  such  conditions,  therefore,  becomes  a  doubtful  mercy.  (3)  It  is  also 
the  reverse  of  mercy  to  their  contemporaries,  because  the  influence  of  the  wicked  is 
mischievous.  It  is,  therefore,  a  considerate  judgment  that  they  do  "  not  Uve  out 
half  their  days  "  (Psa.  Iv.  23).  (4)  The  difference  between  good  and  evil  cannot  be 
too  strongly  marked.  The  good  must  have  no  fellowship  with  the  wicked.  In 
eternity  their  separation  is  complete  (Matt.  xxv.  46;  Luke  xvi.  26).  The  more 
perfect  the  separation  here,  the  more  of  heaven  upon  earth  will  the  good  enjoy ; 
and  the  more  of  hell  upon  earth,  the  wicked.  2.  Ben-hadad  was  obnoxious  to  that 
doom.  (1)  He  was  guilty  of  the  highest  crimes  against  humanity.  In  his  offensive 
wars  he  was  not  only  a  pubhc  robber,  but  also  a  wholesale  murderer  But  murder 
at  least  is  held  to  be  a  capital  crime  (see  Gen.  ix.  6  ;  Exod.  xxi.  12,  1* ;  Levit.  xxiv. 
17.  See  also  Matt,  xxvi  52 ;  Eev.  xiii.  10).  (2)  He  was  guilty  likewise  of  the  highest 
crimes  against  God.  He  was  not  only  a  gross  idolater,  but  also  a  blasphemer  of 
Jehovah.  He  locaUzed  and  limited  Him  as  "  Elohim  of  the  hills."  and  defied  Him 
in  the  plains.  But  such  blasphemy  also  was  punishable  with  death  (Levit.  xxiv 
11 — 16).  (3)  He  committed  all  these  offences  in  the  land  of  Israel,  where  they  were 
capital  crimes,  and  the  God  of  Israel  deUvered  bim  into  the  hand  of  Ahab  that  he 
might  suffer  the  penalty.  3.  But  Ahab  opposed  hit  mercy  to  the  righteousness  of 
God.  (1)  But  is  there  no  mercy  for  the  penitent  ?  Certainly  there  is.  In  repent- 
ance there  is  no  encouragement  to  evil;  on  the  contrary,  in  it  evil  is  condemned. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  the  perfection  of  repentance  since  therein  only  can  we  be  effec- 
tually dehvered  from  sin.  Repentance  must  be  genuine.  (2)  Ben-hadad's  repent- 
ance was  not  genuine.  His  servants  "  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loios,  and  put 
ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said,  Thy  servant  Ben- 
hadad  saith,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  hve."  (Sir  John  Froissart  relates  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Calais  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  they  surrendered  their  city  to 
Edward  III.  in  1346).  AH  this  was  intensely  mortifying  to  Ben-hadad,  whose  tone 
was  so  different  when  he  thought  himself  in  the  position  of  a  dictator  (see  vers.  8 — 6). 
The  haughtiest  in  prosperity  are  often  the  meanest  in  adversity.  (3)  But  here  is 
no  show  of  repentance  towards  God.  He  confesses  that  he  deserves  to  be  hanged 
for  invading  the  land,  but  not  a  word  about  liis  blasphemy  against  the  Elohim  of 
Israel.     Yet  Ahab  granted  him  his  hfe. 

II.  Those  who  show  such  mercy  encounter  the  judgment  of  God.  1.  Because 
thereby  they  encourage  evil  (1)  If  sin  be  committed  with  impunity  it  will  soon 
lose  its  character.  Men  are  naturally  inchned  to  sin,  and  are  restrained  chiefly  by 
fear  of  its  penalties.  If  these  are  remitted,  offences  against  the  law  of  God  will 
come  to  be  justified.  (2)  The  estimate  of  goodness  would  consequently  be  lowered, 
for  we  judge  of  qualities  by  contrasts.  Heaven  is  seen  in  its  strongest  hght  as  the 
antithesis  of  helL  Remove  from  sin  its  sinfulness,  and  goodness  will  be  distorted 
into  weakness  or  foUy.  (3)  Such  confounding  of  right  and  wrong  must  be  fatal 
to  all  law  and  order,  and  tend  to  inaugurate  the  wildest  confusion  and  the  deepest 
misery.  All  this  flows  from  the  principle  of  false  or  indiscriminate  mercy.  2.  Hence 
Ahab  was  held  to  be  an  accomplice  with  Ben-hadad.  (1)  He  had  an  unworthy 
sympathy  with  this  blaspheming  monarch.  "  Is  he  yet  aUve  ?  He  is  my  brother." 
•'  Brother  king,  though  not  brother  Israelite.  Ahab  valued  himself  more  on-  his 
royalty  than  on  his  religion  "  (Henry).  Would  Ben-hadad  have  called  Ahab  his  brother 
had  Tie  been  victorious?  (2)  "He  caused  him  to  come  up  into  the  chariot."  This 
was  a  sign  of  cordial  fi-iendship  (see  2  Kings  x.  15,  16).  "  The  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  against  God."  So  instead  of  imposing  terms,  he  accepted  those 
proposed  by  Ben-hadad  (ver.  34).  (3)  "  So  he  made  a  covenant  with  him  and  sent 
him  away."  The  form  of  these  covenants  was  to  cut  a  sacrifice  in  twain,  and  the 
persuns  entering  into  the  compact  walked  between  the  pieces  and  were  sprinkled^ 
together  with  the  articles  of  agreement,  with  the  blood,  to  express  that  if  *h»y. 
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failed  to  fnlfil  their  pledge  God  might  treat  them  as  the  sacrifice  had  heen  treated. 
8.  Ahah  in  consequence  was  doomed  to  die.  (1)  This  was  siornified  to  him  by 
another  prophet  He  is  by  the  Jews  supposed  to  have  been  Micaiah,  and  witii 
gome  reason  peihaps  (compare  ch.  xxiL  8).  (2)  This  prophet,  after  the  example 
of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xiL),  made  Ahab  pronounce  Lis  own  sentence  (vers.  37 — 42).  In 
the  doom  of  the  prophet  who,  for  iisohedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  not  smit- 
iug  his  fellow,  was  destroyed  by  the  lion,  Ahab  could  also  read  his  doom  lor  not 
obeying  the  word  of  the  Lord  when  he  should  have  smitten  Een-hadad  to  death  (vera, 
85,  36).  (3)  The  prophecy  came  tnie.  Ahab  was  slaiu  fighting  against  the  Syiians 
to  recover  Ramoth  in  Gilead  (ch.  xxii.  35).  And  by  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  under 
Hazael,  the  cliildren  of  Israel  suffered  severely  (see  2  Kings  viiL  12  ;  x.  32,  33).  (4) 
In  anticipation  of  these  things  Ahab  **  went  to  his  house  heavy  and  displeased." 
Heavy  at  the  tidings  and  displeased  with  the  propliei  It  would  have  been  more 
to  his  advantage  had  he  gone  to  the  house  of  God  in  oontrition  for  the  sins  of  hie 
wicked  Ufe.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers,  1 — 21. — Veiled  Mercies.  L  Ahab's  exteemitt  (vers.  1 — 11).  God's  goodnesi 
to  the  froward  is  shown  by  His  bringing  them  into  circamstances  where  they  may 
prove  and  know  Him.  The  clouds  they  "  so  much  dread  are  big  with  mercy."  1. 
The  land  is  overrun  a/nd  the  capital  besieged.  The  fruit  of  sin  is  difiiculty  and  dis- 
aster. The  land  and  the  life  winch  will  not  acknowledge  God  will  know  at  last  what 
it  is  to  be  bereft  of  His  protecting  care  and  the  ministrations  of  His  goodness.  These 
are  the  eternal  portion  only  of  those  whom  they  raise  and  bless.  2.  His  degrada- 
tion (vers.  2 — i).  In  his  own  city  he  has  to  hsten  and  assent  to  the  terms  that  rob 
him  at  one  stroke  of  all  that  is  dearest  and  best.  The  foe  has  no  mercy,  and  Ahab 
neither  strength  nor  dip;nity.  Those  who  forsake  God,  and  shut  themselves  out 
from  the  experience  of  His  truth  and  mercy,  will  prove  the  vanity  of  every  other 
trust.  8.  His  helplessness  (vers.  6 — 11).  (1)  Compliance  with  Ben-hadad's  first 
demands  does  not  save  him  firom  further  degradation.  Those  who  rely  only  on  th© 
world's  compassion  lean  on  a  reed  which  will  break  and  pierce  them.  (2)  Ahab's 
defiance  (ver.  11)  was  an  appeal  to  chance.  He  had  no  clear  confidence  that 
Ben-hadad's  threateuings  would  come  to  nothing.  Forgetfuluess  of  God  is  weakness 
for  the  battle  of  life,  and  darkness  amid  its  dangers.  Are  we  remembering  Him  ? 
Are  we  stirring  ourselves  up  to  lay  hold  on  God  ? 

11.  God's  help  (vers.  12 — 21).  1.  Its  compassionateness.  The  help  came  un- 
sought, and  when,  indeed,  there  was  no  thought  of  seeking  it.  How  often  has  He 
thus  prevented  us  with  the  blessings  of  His  goodness !  2.  Its  timeliness.  The 
final  attack  was  about  to  be  made  (ver.  12).  The  progress  of  the  siege  had  no 
doubt  alarmed  Ahab,  and  led  to  negotiation.  Now  it  needed  but  one  more  effort 
and  the  Syrian  hosts  would  be  surging  through  the  streets  of  Samaria.  "Within  the 
city  there  was  only  a  terrible  fear,  or  dull,  defiant  despair.  But  now,  as  the  blow 
is  about  to  fall;  the  shield  of  Gt)d  sweeps  in  between.  The  Lord  knows  His  time 
to  help,  and,  by  helping,  to  reveal  Himself  and  bind  us  to  Him.  8.  Its  fulnest, 
(1)  Israel  is  glorified.  The  weakest  pai-t  of  the  army  achieves  the  victory.  (2) 
Ahab  is  honoured  (ver  14).  The  victory  is  gained  under  the  leadership  of  the  man 
whom  God  might  have  righteously  destroyed.  (3)  The  ti'iumph  is  complete 
(vers.  20,  21),  Ben-hadad  a  fugitive,  and  his  army  a  prey.  The  glory  of  God  is 
manifested  most  of  all  in  His  mercy.  We  cannot  contemplate  our  deliverance  from 
danger  and  the  fulness  of  our  triumph  in  Christ  without  feeling  upon  our  soul  the 
recreative  touch  of  the  hand  of  God. — J.  U. 

Vers.  22 — 48. — Beaisted  Mercy.  I.  God  multipliks  Hib  benefits  to  the  sinful 
(vers.  22 — 30).  Ahab  makes  no  public  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy,  nor,  so  far 
as  appears,  has  it  been  suffered  to  change  m  any  way  his  attitude  towards  Jeho\Tih ; 
yet  God  crowns  him  with  loving-kindnesses.  1.  Delivered  from  one  danger,  he  i» 
earned  of  another.  "  Gro,  strengthen  tlayself,  and  see  what  thou  dost,"  &c.  The 
enemy,  baflQed  for  the  time,  will  return  agam.  The  intimation  was  a  call  not  only  to 
prepare  hia  hosts  and  strengthen  his  ciGes,  bat,  beyond  all  else,  to  seeK  His  face  wba 
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ha3  deKvered  tim  already,  and  was  able  to  deliver  him  again.  We  are  warned  of 
dangers  that  we  may  strengthen  ourselves  in  God.  There  is  love  in  the  warning,  and 
raster  love  in  the  offered  strength.  2.  When  the  danger  comes  heis  assured  ofsuceest 
(ver.  28).  The  most  needful  preparation  had  been  neglected  ;  Ahab  had  not  sought 
God.     But  God  again  seeks  him.     Mark  the  unwearied,  all-forgiviug  love  of  God. 

3.  The  Lord  fights  for  him.  In  vain  did  the  S.yrians  change  their  ground  and 
remodel  their  army.  In  vain  did  they  surround  with  their  myriads  the  two  small 
bands  of  Israel  They  are  given  as  stubble  to  the  swords  of  Israel,  and  the  very 
walls  of  the  city  into  which  they  flee  for  safety  become  their  destruction.  God's 
hand  is  so  marked  in  His  deliverances,  that  the  sinful  cannot  fail  to  see  the  wondrous 
love  that  is  behind  them.  They  bring  us  face  to  face  with  "  the  dejiths  of  the 
riches  "  of  His  mercy.  4.  The  purjpose  of  the  mercy.  "  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord."  It  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  is  meant  to  be  the  bu-th-hour  of  the 
BouL  The  goodness  of  God  may  be  mentioned  with  seeming  gratitude,  but  it  has 
been  barren  of  result  unless  it  has  brought  us  into  the  presence  of  the  King.  The 
Divine  Love  has  blessed  us  in  vain  unless  it  has  become  the  hght  of  the  Lord's 
face. 

II.  How  THE  MERCY  WAS  MADE  OP  NO  EFFECT.  To  Ahab  the  mercy  brought  only 
deeper  condemnation.  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of 
jndgmeut  than  for  Cliorazin  and  Bethsaida,  which  saw  the  goodness  of  God  in 
Clirist,  and  yet  repented  not.  1.  The  mercy  was  frustrated  by  prayerlessneaa. 
Tliough  warned  of  the  danger,  he  does  not  with  lowly  confession  of  sin  and  nn- 
worthiuess  implore  God's  direction  and  help.  There  is  no  breaking  up  of  the  fallow 
ground  that  it  may  receive  the  blessing  as  the  seed  of  joy  and  life  in  God.  2.  By 
thanklessness.  ^ATien  the  blessing  came  it  might  still  have  saved  him.  The 
benefits  with  which  God  had  loaded  him  might  have  bowed  him  in  lowly  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  multiplied  iniquities  and  long  impious  rebellion.  The  goodness  of 
God  leads  us  to  repentance  only  as  we  pass  in  before  the  Lord  through  the  gates  of 
praise.  3.  By  blindness  to  the  indications  of  God's  will.  The  multitude  slain  in 
the  battle,  the  falhng  of  the  wall  upon  those  who  escaped,  the  overthrowing  oi 
every  defence  tiU  the  king,  the  head  and  centre  of  the  whole  evU,  was  reached, 
might  have  shown  that  God  purposed  to  make  an  end  for  the  time  of  the  Syiian 
power,  and  give  a  full  deliverance  to  Israel.  The  fi-uit  of  the  victory  Was  blighted 
by  Ahab's  blindness  and  folly.  To  co-operate  with  God  in  working  out  om-  own 
salvation,  we  must  read  and  faithfully  fulfil  His  purpose.  4.  By  vanity  and  worldly 
policy.  He  enjoys  for  a  brief  moment  the  power  which  God  has  given,  becomes 
the  benefactor  and  brother  of  the  man  wliom  the  Lord  had  doomed,  and  makes  a 
c'ovenant  with  him.  The  trust  which  God  had  desired  should  whollj'  rest  upon 
Himself  he  reposes  in  his  foe.  The  hour  of  prosperity,  which  should  be  our 
covenant-time  with  God,  is  too  often  made  the  occasion  for  worldly  alhauces, 
which  lead  us  to  forget  Him  and  all  we  owe  to  Him. 

III.  Merct  frustrated  bears  fruit  in  judgment  (vers.  35 — 43).  1.  Th^ 
message  came  through  aivift  and  stern  judgment.  Disobedience  meant  death 
(vers.  35,  36).  The  Divine  threateuings  come  to  us  through  ten-ible  judgments. 
2.' Ahab  was  self-condemned.  The  voice  of  conscience  is  on  God's  side.  "If  our 
heart  condemn  us,"  &c.  3.  His  own  life  should  answer  for  the  life  Tie  spa/red. 
Letting  go  God's  enemy,  and  keeping  back  his  hand  from  God's  righteous  though 
terrible  work,  he  destroyed  himself.  No  cross,  no  crown.  The  awful  price  which 
a  soul  must  pay  for  present  ease  and  pleasure :  "He  that  loveth  his  Ufe  shall  lose  it." 

4.  The  shadow  of  God's  wrath  swallows  up  the  worldling's  peace  (ver,  43) ;  and  it 
faUs  ever  deeper  till  the  end  come. — U. 

Ver.  40. — The  Neglected  Opportunity.  Ben-hadad  II.  was  seeking  his  revenge  for 
m  defeat  inflicted  on  him  the  preceding  year  by  the  Israehtish  army,  led  by  a  band 
of  232  young  noblemen.  He  had  disciplined  his  anny,  and  re-officered  it,  no 
longer  aUowiug  money  or  family  influence  to  supersede  military  ekilL  Every- 
thing that  organization  could  accomplish  or  superstition  dictate  (ver.  23)  had  be«J 
done,  but  all  proved  m  vain ;  for  the  contest  was  not  simply  between  Ben-hadad  am<l 
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Ahah.  bnt  bet-ween  the  heathen  and  the  living  God  who  had  been  blnsphemonsly 
challenged.  Describe  Ben-hadad's  successful  appeal  to  Ahab  after  the  defeat.  WhJ 
was  it  not  commendable  (as  it  was,  for  example,  after  the  siei^e  of  Calais)  to  spare 
the  vanquished?  Because  the  motive  was  not  pity  but  policy;  and  the  criminal 
allowed  to  escape  had  avowedly  fought  as  Jehovah's  foe.  It  is  Bometimes  "  expe- 
dient that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people."  Ben-hadad's  death  would  have 
been  the  salvation  of  Ahab,  who  in  the  next  war  fell  mortally  wounded  ;  it  would 
have  ensured  a  lasting  peace,  as  this  was  the  campaign  of  the  Syi'ian  kiug,  rather 
than  of  the  Syrian  people ;  and  it  would  have  seriously  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  heathen  in  their  gods.  The  king  let  his  prisoner  go  to  his  own  undoing.  It 
was  this  sin  which  was  now  rebuked.  Picture  Ahab  returning  from  the  field 
flushed  with  victory.  He  is  accosted  by  a  man  who  has  been  sitting  wounded  and 
dusty  beside  the  road.  He  is  a  disguised  prophet,  probably  Micaiah,  acting  a 
parable.  Says  he,  in  effect:  "I  have  come  from  the  battle.  In  the  hour  of 
victoiy,  the  captain,  whom  I  acknowledge  I  was  bound  to  obey,  gave  me  in  charge 
a  prisoner  of  note,  saying  that  if  he  escaped  my  life  should  answer  for  it.  I  admit 
that  I  failed,  though  not  designedly ;  but  while  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and 
there  he  was  gone.  Ought  I  to  suffer  for  that  slight  negligence  ? "  And  when 
Ahab  answered,  "  Yes,"  the  disguise  wasflung  off,  and  the  daring  prophet  appeared, 
saying,  "  In  pronouncing  my  doom,  thou  hast  pronounced  thine  own."  [Read 
vers.  42  and  43.]  The  prophet  set  before  the  king  a  picture  of  his  neglect  of 
opportunity  which  is  worthy  of  our  study.     We  observe — 

I.  That  oppoRTUNiTy  is  given  of  God.  "  There  is  a  time  for  every  purpose 
under  heaven."  Examples :  (1)  In  the  operations  of  natv/re.  There  is  a  suit- 
able time  for  the  gathering  of  fi-uit.  It  may  not  come  when  you  wish  it  or  expect 
it ;  but  neglected  then,  the  fruit  is  spoiled-  A  farmer  may  in  the  spring  be  "  busy 
here  and  there  "  with  other  things,  and  so  neglect  to  sow  his  seed.  The  oppor- 
tunity does  not  recur.  (2)  In  the  cultivation  of  mind.  The  indolent  schoolboy 
never  gets  again  the  leisure  and  opportvmity  for  study ;  and  if  he  did,  his  capacity 
for  acquiring  knowledge  has  decreased.  Contrast  the  flexibility  of  mind  of  the  lad 
with  that  of  the  man  in  middle  life.  (3)  In  the  acquisition  of  material  good. 
Energy,  promptitude,  and  diligence  displayed  at  a  critical  moment  make  a  man 
a  millionaire.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
lends  on  to  fortune,"  &c.  (4)  In  the  consecration  of  life.  No  father  is  content 
with  the  pliysical  beauty  of  his  child  if  mentally  he  is  dead— an  idiot ;  nor  is  our 
heavenly  Father  satisfied  to  see  mental  vigom-  accompanied  by  spiritual  death. 
He  looks  for  a  change,  which  is  a  passing  from  death  unto  life,  and  for  this  He  gives 
opportunity.     Observe,  secondly — 

II.  That  opportunity  is  granted  to  all.  If  yon  would  discover  this,  (1) 
Consider  your  outivard  circuv^ stances.  The  helpfulness  of  a  Christian  home; 
inherited  tendencies;  direct  religious  teaching;  exemplars  of  holy  life;  recog- 
nition of  God  at  the  family  altar;  services  frequented  from  childhood.  If  these 
leave  you  unlilessed,  they  leave  you  under  heavier  condemnation.  Soon  the  home 
may  be  broken  up,  and  the  encouragements  to  good  may  vanish,  and  with 
unavailing  regret  you  will  say,  "As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  they 
were  gone."  (2)  Consider  your  inward  condition.  There  are  seasons  when  it  is 
easier  to  avail  ourselves  of  religious  advantages.  Youth  is  such  a  season,  for  then 
impulses  are  generous,  susceptibilities  are  tender,  affections  free.  Under  the 
influence  of  bereavement  or  personal  illness  religions  convictions  are  experienced. 
In  and  throngli  these  the  Holy  Spirit  works.  Such  a  time  may  be  hke  the 
morning  twilij,'ht  which  brightens  into  day,  or  like  the  evening  twihght  that 
deepens  into  night.     Beware  of  letting  convictions  sUp ! 

III.  That  opportunity  is  neglected  by  many.  Two  eanses  of  this  may  be 
■uggested :  (1)  The  pressv/re  of  business.  The  man  on  the  battle-field  was  busy 
enough,  but  he  failed  to  remember  his  special  charge.  Notliing  he  did  was  wrong 
in  itself,  bnt  it  became  a  wrong  when  it  led  to  the  neglect  of  obvious  duty :  and  if 
his  life  was  sacrificed  beoaase  of  that  neglect,  the  advantage  gained  by  other 
activity  was  of  no  value.     Apply  thir,  and  show  the   difficulty  in   the  wav  of 
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meditation  and  prayer,  created  by  tlie  multitudinous  claims  upon  our  activity. 
(2)  The  effect  of  frivolity.  Some  people  are  "busy  here  and  there"  in  another 
sense.  You  never  know  where  to  find  them.  Their  character  is  indeterminate  ; 
their  information  is  incomplete ;  their  work  is  wanting  in  persistence  and 
thoroughness ;  and  their  whole  life  is  fiittered  away,  they  scarcely  know  how. 
Each  day  comes  to  such  an  one,  saying,  *'  Here  is  something  for  you  to  do  for  God, 
something  for  you  to  think  of  for  your  spiritual  good  ;"  and,  having  deUvered  its 
message,  the  day  falls  back  into  the  darkness  of  night.  Again  and  again  the 
message  comes  in  vain,  until  the  last  day  approaches,  then  vanishes,  and  eternity 
is  at  hand  I  The  work  is  left  undone ;  and  over  the  lost  opportunity  he  can  only 
■ay,  "  While  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  it  was  gone." 

Conclusion. — 1.  Apply  to  Christians  who  a/re  neqlectvng  work  for  Qod.     2, 
Apply  to  the  ca/reless  who  are  neglecting  decision  for  God. — A..  B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— 1—29. 


The  btort  of  Naboth.  The  doom  of 
Ahab's  house.  His  penitence. — Ver.  1. — 
Aad  It  came  to  pass  after  these  tMngs 
[These  words  are  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX., 
which,  as  before  remarked,  transposes  chs. 
XX.  and  xxi.  See  iiitiuductory  note, ch.  xx.], 
that  Nahoth  ["  Fruit,"  "  produce"  (Gesen). 
Wordsworth  sees  in  him  a  type  of  Christ, 
«aBt  out  of  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xxi.  39)  £uid 
slain]  the  Jezreellte  [The  Alex.  LXX.  here, 
and  throughout  the  chapter,  reads  6  'lapa- 
ri\iTt]c.  JosephuB  (Ant.  vui.  13.  8)  says 
that  Naboth  was  of  illustrious  family] 
had  a  vineyard,  which  was  In  Jezreel 
[See  note  on  ch.  xviii.  46],  hard  toy  the 
palace  [LXX.  threshing- floor.  Stanley 
(Diet.  Bib.  vol.  ii.  p.  454),  arguing  from  this 
word,  would  reject  the  Hebrew  text  of  this 
narrative,  which  places  both  the  vineyard 
aud  the  plot  of  ground  (2  Kings  ix.  25,  26) 
in  Jezreel,  and  would  locate  the  -vineyard 
on  the  hill  of  Samaria,  in  the  "  void  place  " 
of  ch.  xxii.  10]  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria. 
[It  is  clear  from  these  last  words  that  Jezreel 
had  not  replaced  Samaria  as  the  capital.  It 
was  a  "  palace  "  only  that  Ahab  had  there. 
No  doubt  the  beauty  of  the  situation  had 
led  to  its  purchase  or  erection.  As  Jezreel 
is  only  twenty- five  miles  distant  from 
Samaria,  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  be 
readily  visited  by  the  com-t.] 

"Ver.  2. — Aud  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  say- 
li%,  Give  me  thy  vineyard  [The  prediction 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  14)  is  being  reaUzed] , 
that  I  may  have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs  [as 
m  Deut.  xi.  10 ;  Prov.  xv.  17] ,  because  it 
IB  near  unto  [Heb.  besidel  my  house :  and 
I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  better  vineyard 
than  it :  or  [Heb.  omits  or] ,  if  it  seem  good 
to  thee  [Heb.  if  good  in  thine  eyes'] ,  I  wlU 
give  thee  the  worth  of  it  In  money.  [Heb. 
I  will  give  to  thee  silver,  the  price  of  it.  See 
note  on  ch.  xx.  39.    Whatever  Ahab's  moral 


weakness,  he  was  certainly  a  prince  of  some 
enterprize.  Ch.  xxii.  39  speaks  of  the 
•*  cities  "  which  he  built.  And  the  palace  of 
Jezreel  would  seem  to  have  been  erected  by 
him.  This  vineyard  was  to  be  one  of  his 
improvements.] 

Ver.  3. — And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The 
lord  forbid  it  me  [Heb.  Far  be  it  to  me 
from  Jehovah.  These  words  reveal  to  us,  first, 
that  Naboth  was  a  worshipper  of  the  Lord 
— otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  used  the 
sacred  name,  and  that  to  Ahab,  with  whom 
the  servants  of  the  true  God  had  found  but 
scant  favour ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  aUenation  of  his  patrimony  as  an 
act  displeasing  to  the  Lord,  and  as  violating 
the  law  of  Moses  (Levit.  xxv.  28  sqq.  ; 
Num.  xxxvi.  7  sqq.)  We  have  instances  of 
the  sale  of  land  to  the  king  in  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
24 — but  that  was  by  a  Jebusite — and  in  oh. 
xvi.  24],  that  I  should  give  the  inherit- 
ance of  my  fathers  unto  thee.      ["  The 

preservation  of  the  n?ro  was  for  every 
covenant-keeping  IsraeUte  a  matter  not 
merely  of  piety  towards  his  family  and  his 
tribe,  .  .  .  but  a  religious  duty"  (Bahr). 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  restraints  of  the 
old  Mosaic  law  began  to  be  irksome  in  that 
latitudinarian  age.  Many  of  its  provisions 
were  already  regarded  as  obsolete.] 

Ver.  4. — And  Ahab  came  into  his  house 
[At  Samaria,  as  we  gather  from  vers.  18,  14, 
16,  &c.]  heavy  and  displeased  [Heb.  sullen 
and  angry ;  same  words  as  in  ch.  xx.  43. 
Ewald  thinks  that  we  have  here  a  clear  re- 
ference to  that  passage]  because  of  the 
word  which  Naboti  the  Jezreellte  had 
spoken  to  him :  for  [Heb.  and]  he  had 
said,  I  will  not  give  thee  the  inheritance  of 
my  fathers.  And  he  laid  him  down 
upon  his  bed  [Eawlinson  understands  thia 
to  mean  the  couch  on  which  the  Orientali 
recline  at  meals.  And  nt3Ip  is  used  with 
this  meaning  in  Esther  i.  6    Ezek.  xxiii. 
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41,  and  el?ewhpre.  But  "  his  bed  "  seems 
rather  to  point  to  his  private  chamber  ;  see 
on  ver.  5] ,  and  turned  away  his  face  [The 
yu\gntea.dds  ad  par  ietem.  Cf.  2King3xx.  2; 
from  which  place  it  may  have  been  uncon- 
sciously introduced  here] ,  and  would  eat  no 
Isread.  [Keil  contends  that  "  this  chiiiish 
mode  of  giving  expression  to  his  displeasure 
ghows  very  clearly  that  Ahab  was  a  man 
Bolii  under  sm  (ver.  20),  who  only  wanted  the 
requisite  energy  (o  display  the  wickedness 
of  his  heart  in  vigorous  action ; "  but 
whether  this  is  a  just  inference  from  these 
words  may  well  be  questiotied.  It  rather 
shows  that  80  little  did  he  meditate  evil  that 
he  accepted  the  refusal  of  Naboth  as  con- 
clusive, and  gave  way  to  childish  grief. 

Ver.  5. — But  Jezebel  Ms  wife  came  to 
lilm,  and  said  unto  Mm,  Why  is  thy  spirit 
80  sad  [tame  word  as  in  ver.  4j ,  that  thou 
eatest  no  bread  7  [It  would  seem  that  the 
queen  missed  him  from  the  banqueting 
hall — he  can  hardly,  therefore,  have  lain 
down  on  one  of  the  divans  or  couches 
tiierein — and  went  to  his  bedroom  to  in- 
quire the  reason.] 

Ver.  6. — And  he  said  nnto  her,  Because  1 
•pake  unto  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  and  said 
unto  him,  Give  me  thy  vineyard  for  money 
[Heo.  siloerl;  or  else,  if  it  please  [Heb. 
delight]  thee,  I  will  give  thee  another  vine- 
yard for  it :  and  he  answered  [Heb.  said] , 
X  will  not  give  thee  my  vineyard.  [Ahab 
does  not  meution  t'ue  reason  which  Nab.ith 
assigned  for  his  refusal.  But  Naboth's  reasons 
were  nothmg  to  him,  and  he  had  hardly 
given  them  a  second  thought.] 

Ver.  7. — And  Jezebel  Ms  wife  said  nnto 
him.  Dost  thou  now  govern  [Heb.  make; 
LXX.  iroiHQ  ^aaiXtn]  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  7  [There  is  no  question  expressed  in 
the  Hebrew  which  stands,  "  Thou  now 
m&kest  the  kingdom  over  Israel."  The  com- 
mentators generally,  however,  understand 
the  words — as  the  LXX.  and  the  A.  V. — as 
an  ironical  question,  "  Art  thou  ruler  in 
aught  but  name  ?  "  though  some  take  it  as 
an  imperative  :  "  Do  thou  now  exert 
authority  over  the  kint^dom  of  Israel." 
And  on  the  whole,  tliis  latter  interpre- 
tation appears  to  be  preferable.  **  Do  thou 
now  play  the  king.  Make  thy  power 
felt.  Give  me  the  requisite  authority.  I 
will,"  <fec.]  Arise,  and  eat  bread  [or  food], 
and  let  tMne  heart  be  merry  [Heb.  good; 
same  words  1  Sam.  xzv.  i3b]  :  I  [This  word 
is  emphatic  "  If  thou  wilt  do  thy  part,  I 
will  do  mine."]  will  give  thee  [no  need  to 
buy  it]  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite. 

Ver.  8. — So  she  wrote  letters  "Heb.  writ- 
irngs]  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with 
Ms  seal  [The  use  of  the  seal,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  authentication,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
S'>me  of  the  Egyptian  signets  are  more  than 
4,000  years  old.  Then-  use  in  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs  is  attested  by  Gen.  xxxviii  18 
and  xli.  42 ;  their  importance  is  proved  by 
the  text,  by  Esiher  iii.  10 ;  viii.  2,  8,  10 
(cf.  "Herod,"  iii.  128);  Dan.  vL  17;  Jer. 
xxxii.  10,  54;  Hag.  ii.  23,  &c.  Whether 
this  seal — which  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  those  who  used  it  could  not  write — 
was  impres-ed  upon  the  writings  themselves 
according  to  the  modern  practice  of  the 
East,  or  upon  a  piece  of  clay  (Job  xxxviii. 
14),  which  was  then  attached  to  the  letter 
by  strings,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  use  of  Ahab's  seal  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  privy  to  her  designs 
(Baiir),  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain],  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  [see  Deut.  xvi.  18]  and  to  the  nobles 
[same  word  Neh.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  13  ;  Eccles. 
X.  17]  that  were  in  his  city,  dwelling  [or 
inhabitants,  as  in  ver.  11]  with  Naboth. 

Ver.  9. — And  she  wrote  in  the  letten, 
saying.  Proclaim  a  fast  [The  object  of  this 
ordiuance  was  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  city  was  labouring  under,  or  threatened 
with,  a  curse,  because  of  some  imdiscovered 
sin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ;  Josh.  ix.  11 ;  Deut. 
xxi.  9),  which  must  be  removed  or  averted 
by  public  humihation.  Cf.  Joel  i.  14;  ii. 
12  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3)],  and  set 
Naboth  on  Mgh  among  the  people.  [Heb. 
at  tJie  head  of  ttie  people.  Keil,  al.  interpret, 
"bring  him  into  the  court  of  justice,  as 
defendant  before  all  the  people."  And  cer- 
tainly 13't^'in  here,  and  in  the  next  verse — 
where  it  is  used  of  the  witnesses  (cf.  ver. 
13) — means,  make  to  sit ;  which  looks  as  if 
judicial  procedure  were  intended.  But  "at 
the  head  of  the  people  "rather  suggests  that 
in  the  public  assembly,  which  murl  od  the 
fast  (Joel  ii.  15),  Naboth  was  assigned  the 
most  distinguished  place.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious,  viz.,  to  give  a  colour  of  im- 
partiality to  tiie  proceedings.  As  Grotins, 
Ne  odio  damnasse  credere ntur,  quem  ipsi 
honoraventnt.  It  would  also  accord  wiih 
the  popular  idea  of  retributive  justice  that 
Naboth  should  be  denounced  in  the  very 
hour  of  his  triumph  and  exaltation. 
Josephus,  however,  says  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  hi>4h  birth  that  this  position 
was  assigned  him.] 

Ver.  10. — And  set  two  men  [according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law  (Deut,  xvii.  6,  7 ; 
xix.  5 ;  Num.  xxxv.  30).  "  Even  Jezebel  bears 
witness  to  the  Pentateuch"  (Wordsworth). 
Josephus  speaks  of  three  witnesses] ,  bobs  of 
Belial  [i.e.,  worthless  men.  This  ose  of 
the  word  "  son  "  (cf.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  22,  "  eon 
of  wickedness"),  which  is  one  of  the  oom- 
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monest  idioms  of  the  East,  throws  «ome  I'ght 
on  the  expression  "  sons  of  the  prophets  " 
(see  ch  xx.  35,  note ;  cf .  Deut.  xiii.  13  ;  Matt. 
xxvi.  60)],  before  him  [confronting  him], 
to  bear  witness  againSt  him,  saying,  Thou 
didst  blaspheme  [lieb.  bless  ;  cf .  Job  i.  6, 
11 ;  ii.  5 ;  LXX.  eu\6yr)ae.  The  Lexico- 
graphers are  not  agreed  as  to  how  this 
word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  to 
Jcneel,  hence  to  pray,  to  bless,  came  to 
signify  curse  or  blaspheme.  Accoriling  to 
some,  it  is  tm  euphemism,  the  idea  of 
cursing  God  being  altogether  too  horrible 
for  the  Jew  to  express  in  words ;  whilst 
others  derive  this  signification  from  the 
fact  that  a  curse  is  really 'a  jjraj/er  addressed 
to  God;  and  otliers,  agam,  account  for  it  by 
the  consideration  that  a  person  who  bids 
farewtll  to  another  sometimes  does  so  in 
the  sense  of  dismissing  and  cursing  him. 
Anyhow,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  word 
"  blessing  "  is  sometimes  used  with  a  similar 
meaning  amongst  ourselves]  God  and  the 
king  [God  and  the  representative  of  God 
in  Israel  are  here  coupled  together,  m  in 
Exod.  xxii.  28.  To  curse  the  king  wag 
practically  to  curse  Him  whose  vicegerent 
he  was  (of.  Matt,  xxiii.  18 — 22).  Hence 
such  cur^;ing  is  called  blasphemy  and  waa 
punishable  with  death  (Deut.  xiii.  11 ;  ivii. 
5;  2  Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21;  and  see  on 
eh.  ii.  43,  44)].  And  then  carry  him  oat 
[«.«.,  out  of  tiie  city  (cf.  Levit.  xxiv.  14; 
Acts  vii.  58 ;  Luke  iv.  29 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 
"Locus  lapidationis  erat  extra  urbem,  omnes 
enim eivitates  muns  cinctae paritatem  habent 
ad  eaatra  Israelis"  (Babyl.  Sanh.)],  and 
stone  him  [the  legal  punishment  for  bias- 
phemy  (Levit.  xxiv.  16)],  that  lie  may  die. 
[The  terrible  power  accorded  to  "  two  or 
three  witnesses,"  of  denouncing  a  man  to 
death,  accounts  for  the  prominence  given 
to  the  sin  of  bearing  false  witness  (Exod. 
zx.  16 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Deut.  xix.  16).  It  found 
•  mention  in  the  Decalogue.] 

Yer.  11. — And  the  men  of  his  city,  even 
the  elders  and  the  nobles  who  were  the 
Inhabitants  In  Ms  city,  did  as  Jezebel  had 
sent  unto  them  [Tlieir  ready  cumpliauce 
shows  not  merely  the  "  deep  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  IsraeUtes"  at  that  period,  but 
also  the  terror  which  the  name  of  Jezebel 
inspired],  and  as  It  was  written  in  the 
letters  which  she  had  sent  unto  them. 
[That  she  did  not  hesitate  to  put  her  in- 
famous command  into  writing  shows  the 
obaraoter  of  the  woman.] 

Ver.  12.— They  proclaimed  a  fist,  and 
■St  Maboth  on  high  among  the  people. 

Ver.  13. — And  there  came  In  [Heb.  came. 
The  assembly  was  probably  held  al  fresco. 
From  the  word  ^^,  A.  Y.  yesterday,  bat 


strictly,  yestemifjht,  Stanley  enggests  thai 
the  trial  took  place  bv  night.  But  the  word  is 
often  used  in  the  wiflcr  sense  of  "yesterday  " 
(Gesenius)]  two  men,  children  of  Belial, 
and  sat  before  him  :  and  the  men  of  Belial 
witnessed  against  him,  even  against  Naboth, 
In  the  presence  of  the  people  [The  whole 
congregation  was  interested  in  a  charge  of 
blasphemy.  If  impunished,  the  guilt  rested 
on  the  congregation.  Hence  the  provision 
of  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  By  the  imposition  of 
hands  thsy  testified  that  the  giiilt  of  the 
blai^phemer  thenceforth  rested  upon  his  own 
head] ,  saying,  Naboth  did  blaspheme  God 
and  the  Mng.  Then  they  carried  htm 
forth  [Heb.  made,  him  to  go  forth]  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  that 
he  died.  [It  ajppears  from  2  luugs  ix.  26 
that  the  childien  of  Naboth,  who  other- 
wise might  have  laid  claim  to  their  patri- 
mony, were  put  to  death  at  the  same  time, 
and  probably  ii  the  same  way ;  cf.  Josh. 
vii.  24,  25 ;  Num.  xvi.  27.  This  was  the 
rule  of  the  East  (Dan.  vi.  24).  The  prin- 
ciple of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  parents 
upon  the  chikken  seems  to  have  been 
carried  to  an  excess,  as  we  find  Joash 
(2  Kings  xiv.  6)  instituting  a  more  mercifal 
rule.] 

Ver.  14. — Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel 
[clearly  she  was  not  at  Jezreel],  saying, 
Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead.  [Stauley 
observes  that  it  is  significant  that  this 
announcement  was  made  to  her  and  not 
to  Ahab.  It  appears  from  ver.  19  that  the 
corpses  both  of  Naboth  and  his  children 
were  left  to  be  devoured  of  dogs.] 

Ver.  15. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when 
Jezebel  heard  that  Naboth  was  stoned,  and 
was  dead,  that  Jezebel  said  to  Ahab,  Arise, 
take  possession  [or  inherit,  succeed  to ;  same 
word  Gen.  xxi.  10;  Deut.  ii.  24;  Jer.  xlix.  1. 
The  possessions  of  a  person  executed  tag 
treason  were  ipso  facto  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  There  was  no  law  prescribing  this, 
but  it  followed  the  principles  of  the  Mosaio 
code.  Just  as  the  goods  of  the  idolater 
were  devoted  as  cherem  to  the  Lord  (Deut. 
xiii,  16),  so  those  of  the  traitor  reverted  to 
the  king.  So  Keil]  of  the  vineyard  of  Nabotll 
the  Jezreelite,  which  he  refused  to  give  to 
thee  for  money  [there  is  a  proud  malicious 
trmmph  in  these  words.  '*  He  refused, 
simple  fool,  to  sell  it.  Now  thou  canst 
have  it  for  nothing.  I  have  discovered  a 
better  plan  than  buying  it"]  :  for  Nabotll 
Is  not  alive,  but  dead. 

Ver.  16. — And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Aha'J 
heard  that  Naboth  was  dead,  that  Ahak 
arose  up  [According  to  the  LXX. ,  his  firsi 
act  was  to  rend  his  clothes  and  put  on 
sackcloth.  Afterwards  "he  rose  up,"  «feo.) 
to  go  down    [The  "Great  Plain,  on  th* 
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iPftrgin  of  which  JezToel  stands,  is  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  Samaria,  which  is  in  the 
mountain  district  of  Ephraim"]  to  the 
rlneyard  of  Nahoth  the  Jezreellte,  to  take 
possession  of  it.  ["  Behind  him — probaMy 
in  the  back  part  of  his  chariot — ride  his 
two  pages,  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  Kings  ix. 
26),"  Stanley.  But  the  expression  "  riding 
in  pairs  after  Ahab  "  (A.V.  "rode  together 
after  ")  does  not  make  it  certain  that  they 
were  in  the  same  chariot.  Indeed,  they 
may  have  been  on  horseback.  This  was 
apparently  (2  Kings  ix.  26)  on  the  day  after 
the  murder.] 

Ver.  17— And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Elijah  the  Tishhite,  saytoi;  [As  in  oh. 
xvii.  1,  8 ;  xviii.  1], 

Ver.  18. — Arise,  go  down  [Bahr  hence 
concludes  that  Elijah  was  at  this  time  in  a 
mountain  district.  But  wherever  he  might 
be,  this  word  would  probably  be  used  of  a 
journey  to  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon]  to  meet 
["  The  word  used  1  Sam.  xvii.  48  of  David 
going  out  to  meet  G-oliath"  (Stanley).  But 
the  same  word  is  used  {ib.,  ch.  xviii.  6)  of  the 
women  going  out  to  meet  Saul,  and  indeed 
it  is  the  usual  word  for  all  meetings.  We 
cannot  hence  infer,  consequently,  that  Elijah 
went  forth  as  if  to  encounter  a  foe]  Ahal) 
king  of  Israel,  which  ts  In  Samaria  [i.e., 
whose  seat  is  in  Samaria ;  who  rulep  there. 
There  is  no  need  to  understand  the  word  of 
the  territory  of  Samaria] ;  behold,  he  Is  In 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  whither  he  is  gone 
down  to  possess  it.  [The  words  imply  that 
Elijah  found  Ahab — strode  into  his  presence 
— in  the  vineyard ;  not  that  he  was  there 
already  when  the  royal  chariot  entered  it 
(Stanley).] 

"Ver.  19. — And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him, 
•aylng,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou 
killed  [i^Hiin,  a  rare  and  expressive  word. 
We  might  render,  slaughter'-^] ,  and  also  [this 
word  suf,'gest8  that  Jezebel's  programme, 
which  h3  bad  accepted,  was  fast  being 
accomplished.  But  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
completion  it  should  be  interrupted]  taken 
possession?  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
him,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [For  the 
repetition,  see  on  ch.  xx.  13,  14],  In  the 
place  where  do^s  [LXX.  di  l(c  koI  o'i  KVPfcl 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  Uck 
thy  blood  [accordiug  to  the  lex  talionis,  as 
in  ch.  XX.  42] ,  even  thine.  [Heb.  even  thou. 
The  LXX.  adds,  "And  the  harlots  shall 
bathe  in  thy  blood."  For  the  construction 
»ee  Gesen.,  Gram.  §  119.  3 ;  and  cf.  Gen. 
xxvii.  34 ;  Prov.  ixiii.  15 ;  Psa.  ix.  7. 
Theruns  contends  that  there  is  a  contra- 
diction between  this  ver.  and  ch.  xxii.  38 
(together  with  2  Kings  ix.  2o)  which  ia. 
absolutely  insuperable.    But  as  Bahr  ob- 


serves, ••  How  thoughtless  our  author  must 
have  been  if  in  two  consecutive  chapters^ 
i.e.,  on  the  same  leaf,  as  it  were — he  had 
inadvertently  inserted  direct  contradictions." 
And  the  following  considerations  will  show 
that  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent,  (1) 
The  sentence  here  pronouncel  against  Ahab 
was,  on  his  repentance,  stayed  in  its  execu- 
tion. God  said  distinctly,  "  I  will  not  bring 
the  evil  in  his  days,"  and  as  distinctly 
added  that  He  would  "  bring  the  evil  in  hi« 
son's  days,  upon  his  house  "  (ver.  2'J).  And 
(2)  with  the  prophecy,  as  thus  modified,  the 
facts  exactly  record.  The  body  of  Jehoram 
was  "cast  into  the  portion  of  the  field  of 
Naboth  the  JezreeUte  "  (2  Elings  I.e.).  And 
if  it  be  objected  (3)  that  our  historian  sees 
in  the  death  of  Ahab  in  Samaria  (ch.  xx. 
l.e.)  a  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  the  answer 
is  that  that  death  was  a  partial  fulfilment 
of  Elijah's  words.  The  repentance  of  Ahab, 
having  secured  him  immunity  from  this 
sentence,  his  subsequent  folly  and  sin  (cL 
ch.  xxii.  27)  nevertheless  brought  down 
upon  him  a  judgment  of  God  strikingly 
similar,  as  we  might  expect  it  would  bo,  to 
that  ori-inally  denounced  against  him, 
which  was  now  reserved  for  his  son.  In 
other  words,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  in  the  person  of  his  son,  but  it 
had  a  secondary  fulfilment  in  its  spirit  on 
himself) . 

Ver.  20.— And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Haat 
thou  found  me  [Not  mtrely,  "  Hast  thoa 
found  me  out  ?  hast  thou  surprised  me  in 
the  very  act  ? "  though  this  meaning  is  not  to 
be  excluded,  but  also,  "  Has  thy  vengeance 
overtaken  me  7  "   VXD  is  used  in  this  senai 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  17 ;  Isa.  i.  10 ;  Psa.  xxi.  J>, 
Abab  is  so  conscience-stricken  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Elijah,  whom  in  aU  probabihty 
he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  since  "  the  day 
of  Carmel,"  and  by  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
entering  on  the  fruit  of  his  misdoing,  "  in  the 
very  blossom  of  his  sin,"  that  he  feels  that 
judgment  is  already  begun],  0 mine  enemy T 
[No  doubt  the  thought  was  pre.seut  in 
Ahab's  mind  that  Elijah  had  ever  been 
opposed  to  him  and  thwarting  him,  but  he 
does  not  dream  (Von  Gerlach,  in  Balir)  of 
justifying  himself  by  ascribing  Elijuh's  in- 
tervention to  personal  hatred  towards  him- 
self. The  sequel  shows  that  he  was 
thoroughly  conscious  of  wrons-doing.]  And 
he  answered,  I  have  fo\md  thee:  because 
[not  because  I  am  thine  enemy,  but  because] 
thou  has  sold  thyself  [or  sellest  thijxelf,  i.e., 
BuiTcnderest  thyself  wholly.  The  idea  if 
clearly  derived  from  the  iustiiutions  oi 
slavery,  according  to  which  the  bondservant 
was  wholly  at  his  master's  disposal  and  was 
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bound  to  accomplish  his  will.  "Whether 
"  the  practice  of  men  selling  themselves 
into  slavery  "  (Eawlinson)  existed  in  that 
age  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  "We  have  the 
same  thought  in  2  Kings  xvii.  17,  and  Eom. 
▼ii.  14]  to  work  evil  in  the  sight  of  tlie 
Lord.  [yVe  can  readily  gather  from  these 
words  why  the  doom  was  denounced  against 
Ahab,  who  had  but  a  secondary  share  in 
the  crime,  rather  than  against  Jezebel,  its 
real  perpetrator.  It  was  because  Ahab  was 
the  representative  of  God,  God's  minister  of 
justice,  &a.  If  he  had  not  himself  devised 
the  death  of  Naboth  ;  if  he  had,  which  is 
possible,  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  means 
by  which  Jezebel  proposed  to  procure  him 
the  vineyard,  he  had  nevertheless  readily 
and  gladly  acquiesced  in  her  infamous 
crime  after  its  accomplishment,  and  was 
then  reaping  its  fruits.  And  because  he 
was  the  king,  the  judge,  who,  iustead  of 
punishing  the  evU-doer,  sanctioned  and 
approved  the  deed,  and  who  crowned  a  reign 
of  idolatries  and  abominations  with  this 
shameful  murder,  the  prophetic  sentence  is 
directed  primarily  against  him.] 

▼er.  21. — Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  npon 
thee,  and  will  take  away  tliy  posterity 
[Heb.  exterminate  after  thee.  See  note  on 
ch.  xiv.  10.  Ahab  knew  well  the  meaning 
of  these  words.  He  had  before  him  the 
examples  of  Baasha  and  Zimri],  and  wiU 
cut  oflf  from  Ahab  [Heb.  to  Ahah}  Mm  that 
pisseth  against  the  wall,  and  him  that  la 
Bhut  up  and  left  in  Israel  [see  on  ch.  xiv.  10] . 

Ver.  22.  — And  will  make  thine  house  like 
the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
[cf.  ch.  XV.  29],  and  like  the  house  of 
Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah  [ch.  xvi.  3,  11], 

for  [Vx  used  in  the  sense  of  7"^,  as  else- 
where] the  provocation  wherewith  thou 
hast  provoked  me  to  anger  [ch.  xiv.  9 ; 
xvi.  7,  dc.] ,  and  made  Israel  to  sin. 

Ver.  23.— And  of  Jezebel  [Heb.fo  Jezebel. 
LXX.  ry  'Ifv'i^fX.  But  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  she  also  received  a  message  of  doom 

from  EHjah,  as  ?  like  PS  after  verbs  of 
speaking  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of, 
eonceming.  Cf.  Gen.  xx.  13;  Psa.  iii.  3; 
Judg.  ix.  54 ;  2  Kings  xix.  32.  Moreover, 
if  the  denunciation  had  been  direct,  it 
would  have  run,  "  The  dogs  shall  eat  thee," 
&c.  See  also  ver.  27]  also  spake  the  Lord 
[Probably  at  the  same  time.  Certainly  by 
the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  ix.  36).  Ehjah's 
words  to  Ahab  appear  to  be  only  partially 
recorded  (it.,  ver.  26)],  saying.  The  dogs 
shall  eat  Jezebel  [see  on  ch.  xiv.  11]  by  the 

wall  [Pn  same  word  as  b^H,  is  used  of  the 
Btrength  and  defences  of  a  town,  sc.  its  forti- 


fications, and  especially  of  the  ditch  or 
moat  before  them.  Cf.  2  Sam.  xx.  15.  The 
LXX.  render  by  vpoTH\iofia  or  Treoirei^og', 
the  Vulgate  by  antemurale.  "  There  is  always 
in  Oriental  towns  a  space  outside  the  walls 
which  hes  uncultivated  and  which  is  natu- 
rally used  for  the  deposit  of  refuse  of  every 
kind.  Here  the  dogs  prowl,  and  the  kites 
and  vultures  find  many  a  feast  "  (Rawlin- 
8on).  lu  2  Sam.  sxi.  12  we  find  the  bothes 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  impaled  in  the  open 
space  (A.  V.  "  street  ")  of  Bethshean.  This 
heap  of  refuse — for  such  the  place  soon  be- 
comes— is  called  in  the  Arabian  Xighte  "the 
mounds  "  (Stanley)]  of  Jezreel.  [Retribution 
should  overtake  her  near  the  scene  of  her 
latest  crime  (2  Kings  ix.  36).  By  this  the 
just  judgment  of  God  would  oe  made  the 
more  conspicuous. 

Ver.  24.— Him  that  dieth  of  Ahat)  In  the 
city  the  dogs  shall  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth 
in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat. 
[See  on  ch.  xiv.  11 ;  xvi.  4.  Stanley,  for- 
getting that  the  phrase  is  almost  &  formula, 
thinks  that  "  the  large  vultures  which  in 
Eastern  cUmes  are  always  wheeling  aloft 
under  the  clear  blue  sky  doubtless  suggested 
the  expression  to  the  prophet."  "  The  hori- 
zon was  darkened  with  the  visions  of 
vultures  glutting  on  the  carca^^es  of  the 
dead,  and  the  packs  of  savage  dogs  feeding 
on  their  remains,  or  lapping  up  their  blood. "] 

Ver.  25. — But  [Heb.  Only]  there  was  none 
like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  sell  himself  to 
work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
[as  in  ver.  20],  whom  Jezebel  his  wife 
stirred  up  [or  as  Marg.,  incited,  instigated 
and  urged  to  sin.  Ct  Deut.  xiii.  7  Heb. ; 
Job  xxxvi.  18] . 

Ver.  26.— And  ho  did  very  abomlnaMy  In 
following  idols  [Heb.  to  go  afttr  the  idols. 
For  the  last  word  see  on  ch.  xv.  12] ,  accord- 
ing to  all  things  as  did  the  Amorites.  [Heb, 
the  Amorite — the  word  is  always  singular — 
here  put  as  a  nomen  generale  for  the  seven 
nations  of  Canaan.  Cf.  Gen.  xv.  16;  2 
Kings  xxi.  11 ;  Exek.  xvi.  3  ;  Amos  ii.  9, 10. 
Strictly  the  term  Amorite,  i.e.,  Highlander, 
is  in  contrast  with  Canaanite,  i.e.,  dweUerg 
in  the  lowlands;  see  Num.  xiii.  29;  Josh. 
V.  1.  But  the  word  is  used  interchangeably 
with  Canaanite  (cf.  Deut.  i.  44  with  Num. 
xiv.  45,  and  Judg.  i.  10  with  Gen.  xiii,  8), 
Hiitites  (Judg.  i.  10  with  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  8, 
10),  Hivites  (Gen.  xlviii.  22  with  Gen.  xxxiv. 
2),  and  Jebusites  (Josh.  x.  5,  6,  with  Josh, 
xvii.  63,  &o.)  The  ethnical  and  geographi- 
cal ideas  of  the  Jews  were  never  very  pre- 
cise. The  idolatries  of  the  seven  nations 
had  lingered,  as  we  might  expect,  amongst 
the  Zidonians,  whence  they  were  re-intro- 
duced  into  the  kingdom  of  Samaria — one 
fruit  of  disobedience  to  the  command  oi 
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Dent.  Tii.  1 — 5,  Ae."] ,  whom  tlio  Lord  cast 
«Kt  before  the  children  of  Israel  [Dent  ii. 
ti ;  iii.  8,  Jtc] 

Ver.  27.— And  It  came  to  paBB,  vheB 
Jbab  heard  those  [Hf  b.  Uies^^  words  [vers. 
21 — 2i,  and  others  not  recorded],  that  he 
rent  his  clothes  [cf.  2  Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  Job  i. 
20 ;  ii.  12  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  24,  &c] ,  and  pat 
sackcloth  upon  his  flesh  [cb.  zz.  31;  2 
Eaugs  vi.  30  ;  Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  10, 
Heb.],  and  fasted,  and  lay  [i.e.,  slept]  In 
■ackcloth,  and  went  softly.  [All  tbese  -were 
signs  of  contrition  and  bumiliation  (ver.  29). 
The  "  going  softly" — Josepbus  says  he  went 
barefoot — is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
subdned  and  chastened  mind.] 

Ver.  28. — And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Elijah  the  Tishhlte,  saying,  [It  is  not 
elear  that  this  mitigation  of  the  sentence 
Iras  announced  to  Ahab] , 

Ver.  29.— Seest  thou  how  Ahab  humbleth 
fclmself  before  me?  [The  repentance,  if  it  was 
aot  ptoiouud,  01  eiiduiing,  was  ueTectbeless, 


while  it  lasted,  dneoc.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts  saw  in  it  a  genuine  self-abasement. 
And  "  He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax ;  "  Isa.  xlii.  5 ; 
Matt.  xii.  20.]  Because  he  humbleth  him- 
self before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil 
[There  is  a  manifest  reference  to  ver.  21, 
where  the  same  words  are  used]  In  .his  days ; 
but  In  his  son's  days  [There  is  no  injustiotf 
here — no  threat  of  punishment  against  th« 
innocent  instead  of  the  guilty — as  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  For  in  the  first  placa, 
God  knew  well  what  the  son  would  be,  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  the  son  had  departei 
from  his  father's  sins  he  would  have  beer 
spared  (Ezek  xviii.  14  eqq.);  the  sentence 
would  have  been  revokedi.  Judgment  wat 
deferred  to  give  the  house  of  Ahab  anothai 
chance.  When  AJiab  lapsed  into  pin,  he 
suffered  in  his  own  person :  when  his  sons 
per-sibted  in  sin,  excision  befell  the  familyj 
will  I  bring  the  evtt  [ver.  19]  i^sa  bia 
Ixouse  [yet.  22]i 


HOMILETIOS. 

Vers.  1 — 115. — The  ISa/rlyrSiom  of  Naboth.    History  tells  of  few  crimei  of  lie 

Knd  more  flagitious,  more  cruel  and  cold-blooded  than  this.  Here  we  see  that 
spectacle  whicii  one  of  the  ancients  said  was  deai-  to  the  gods — a  just  iuan  suffering 
BLiuneiul  wrongs  with  dignity  aud  patience  :  we  see  a  man  because  of  Lis  ti.ielily 
to  God  and  Hie  law  jumcially  June  to  death  by  the  representative  of  God,  by  tiie 
•ulhority  appointed  to  execute  the  law. 

And  just  as  the  crime  has  few  parallels,  so  has  the  history  few  equals  in  point  of 
grapliic  force  and  quiet  patlios.  It  is  like  one  of  tLose  sketches  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  which  set  us  wonJering  to  see  how  much  ellect  can  be  produced,  and  how 
much  meaning  couvej'ed,  by  a  few  broad  lines  and  touches.  We  see  in  the  first  place 
the  king,  from  his  palace  lattices,  or  from  his  garden  slopes,  casting  himgry,  envious 
eyes  on  the  rich  vineyard  of  his  neighbour.  He  must  have  it  at  any  cost.  The 
residence  is  incomplete  without  it.  We  then  hear  him  making  overtures  to  the 
sturdy  owner.  There  is  a  smile  upon  his  face.  His  words  are  smoother  than  butter. 
KotLing  could  be  faker,  as  it  seems  at  first,  than  his  proposals.  Surely  Naboth 
will  do  well  to  sell  or  exchange  on  such  Hberal  terms  as  these.  But  we  find  him 
etraightway  shrinking  in  pious  hoiTor  from  the  idea.  There  is  nothing  to  soften 
or  modify  his  blunt  and  abrupt  refusal.  He  cannot,  he  wiU  not,  do  this  thing  and 
ain  against  God.  We  see  a  cloud  of  vexation  gather  on  the  king's  brow.  He 
is  foiled.  The  project  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  he  cannot  reaUze.  With  m 
BQorlified  scowl,  a  look  in  which  suppressed  rage  and  bitter  disappointment  are 
equally  blended,  he  terminates  the  interview  and  hurries  to  his  palace,  while 
Kaboth,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  but  not  without  misgivings  as  to  the 
isstie,  goes  to  tell  his  story  to  his  wife  and  children  at  home. 

And  now  the  scene  changes.  We  are  admitted  to  a  room,  a  bedroom  of  the 
palace  of  Samaria.  We  see  on  an  ivory  couch,  in  an  ivory  house  (ch.  xiii.  29), 
or  in  a  chamber  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vennilion  (Jer.  xxii.  14), 
a  man  whose  soul  is  so  vexed  and  troubled  that  he  can  eat  no  bread,  that  he  has 
a  word  for  no  one,  but  turns  his  face  sullenly  to  the  wall.  Can  this  be  the  king  of 
Israel?  can  this  be  Ahab,  whose  recent  victories  over  the  Syrians  have  rung 
tlironsh  many  lands?  It  is  Aliab  indeed.  The  great  conqueror  is  a  slave  to 
lumself.    By  his  side  there  stands  his  "dark,  mahguant,  Phoenician  consort.    Wa 
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ar  his  pitiful,  almost  childish,  complaint,  that  he  cannot  have  the  vineyard  he 

much  covets,  and  we  straightway  see  a  look  of  sometliiag  like  scorn  upon  her 

e.     We  hear  her  almost  contemptuous  rejoinder,  "  Axt  thou,  then,  so  helpless, 

utterly  without  resources,  as  to  lie  here  and  grieve  Uke  a  spoilt  child  ?     Is  it  for 

nothing  that  thou  art  a  kiug,  or  art  thou  king  in  name  only?     If  thou  art  bafiled, 

I  am  not.     Arise,  and  eat  bread.     Banish  dull  care  and  give  thyself  up  to  feasting. 

I  will  give  thee  the  vineyard  of  this  wretched  peasant." 

The  next  tableau  introduces  us  to  another  chamber  of  this  same  royal  residence. 
The  king  may  keep  hLs  bed  if  he  will,  but  the  queen  is  up  and  doing.  The  scribes 
are  now  writing  at  her  command.  She  it  is  who  dietates  the  words,  who  stamps 
the  writings  with  the  king's  seal.  The  scribe's  hand  may  well  tremlile  as  he  pens 
the  infamous  decree,  for  the  letter  consigns  Nal>  ^tli  to  death ;  but  she  knows  no 
fear,  has  no  scriiples.  The  letters  are  despat -lied,  the  royal  posts  carry  their 
sealed  orders  to  Jezreel,  and  the  murderess  sits  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rises 
up  to  play. 

Agaiu  the  scene  changes.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  village  convocation.  The 
elders  of  Jezreel,  the  officers  of  the  royal  borough,  have  proclaimed  a  fast.  Their 
town  has  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  and  they  must  find  out  and  expiate  the  sin, 
Naboth  is  there.  He  fears  this  meeting  bodes  him  no  good,  but  he  is  compelled  to 
attend.  He  fijids  himself,  to  his  great  surprise,  set  "  at  the  head  of  the  people." 
But  who  shall  picture  the  astonishment  and  pain  in  this  man's  face,  when  ther« 
rise  up  in  that  assembly,  two  miserable  vailets  who  swear  that  he,  Naboth,  the 
hmnble  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  man  who  has  honestly  striven  to  keep  the  law, 
even  against  his  king,  has  committed  a  horrible  breach  of  law,  has  blasphemed 
God  and  the  anointed  of  God.  He  thinks,  perchance,  at  the  first,  that  the  charge 
is  so  utterly  reckless  and  improbable,  that  none  of  these  his  neiglibours,  who  know 
him  so  well,  and  have  known  him  firom  his  youth  up,  will  entertain  it  for  a 
moment.  But  he  is  speedily  undeceived.  He  finds  that  he  has  not  a  chance  with 
them,  that  all  steel  their  faces  and  hearts  against  him.  He  perceives  that  there  is 
a  conspu-acy  against  him.  In  vain  he  protests  his  innocence;  in  vain  he  appeals 
to  his  blameless  life.  His  cries  and  those  of  his  wife  and  children  are  alike 
unheeded.     In  a  trice  he  is  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  the  blasphemer. 

And  now  we  find  ourselves  hurried  along  by  a  tumultuous  crowd.  We  pass 
through  the  city  gate,  we  reach  the  open  space  outside  the  walls.  So  far,  Naboth 
has  hardly  realized  that  they  are  in  earnest,  so  suddenly  has  the  thing  come  upon 
him.  Surely  it  is  some  grim  jest  that  his  neighbours  play  upon  him.  It  can- 
not he  that  he  is  to  die,  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the  faces  of  those  he  loves, 
on  his  native  fields,  on  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun.  But  if  he  has  any  liugeiing 
hopes  of  deliverance  they  are  raijidly  dispelled.  He  sees  them  making  prepa- 
rations for  his  execution.  They  are  going  to  stone  him  on  the  spot.  "  O  God  in 
heaven  1"  he  thinks,  "is  it  for  this  I  have  kept  Thy  law?  Is  this  agony  and  death 
the  reward  of  mine  integrity  ?  Must  I  then  die,  when  life  is  so  sweet  I  Is  there  no 
power  to  rescue  me  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  hon  ?  Has  God  forgotten  me  ?  or  wiU 
He  look  on  it  and  requhe  it?"  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  22.)  It  is  true  the  history  says 
nothing  of  any  such  thoughts,  of  any  prayers,  appeals,  entreaties,  threatenings; 
but  the  histoi-y,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  hut  an  outline,  and  that  outUne  ft  is 
left  for  us  to  fill  up.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  Naboth  had  some  such  thoughts 
as  these.  But  whatever  th^^y  were,  they  were  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  "  The 
king's  business  required  haste."  Time  for  reflection  would  mean  time  for  repent- 
ance. The  witnesses  speedily  divest  themselves  of  their  abbas;  they  lay  them 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  elders ;  they  take  up  stones  and  rush  upon  him.  At  the 
first  blow  he  quivers  from  head  to  foot  with  a  great  throb  of  pain,  but  blow  follows 
fast  upon  blow ;  he  sinks  senseless  ;  the  blood  streams  from  his  woimds ;  the  dear 
life  is  crushed  out  of  him,  and  Naboth's  name  and  the  names  of  his  sons  are 
added  to  those  on  the  gloi-y  roll  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

But  it  is  now  for  us  to  ask  what  led  to  this  shameful  deed.  There  were  five 
parties  to  this  tragedj' — Naboth,  the  king,  the  queeu,  the  eldei-s.  the  witnesses.  Let 
116  see  how  eaoh  of  these  contributed,  though  in  very  different  ways,  to  thia 
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diabolical  result.    We  shall  thus  see  how  Naboth,  who  was  murdered  in  the  nama 
of  law  and  religion,  was  a  martyr  to  law  and  religion.     And  let  us  consider — 

1.  The  piety  of  Naboth,  For  it  was  his  rehgion  brought  this  doom  upon  his 
head.  He  had  but  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  king — and  what  loyal 
suliject  would  not  wish  to  griiiii'y  the  Lord's  anointed? — and  all  would  have  gone 
well.  So  far  from  being  stoned,  he  would  have  been  honoured  and  rewarded. 
And  that  request  seemed  so  reasonable.  There  was  no  attempt  at  robbery  or 
confiscation.  The  king  offered  an  ample  equivalent ;  a  better  vineyard  than  it,  or 
bars  of  silver  which  could  buy  a  better.  Was  he  not  perverse  and  wrong-headed  to 
let  a  scruple  stand  in  the  way?  We  should  not  have  done  so.  No ;  but  is  not  that 
precisely  because  we  have  not  the  steailfast  piety  of  Naboth?  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  not  loyal.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  glad  to  oblige  his 
king.  i.ut  there  were  two  considerations  stood  in  the  way.  First,  his  duty  to 
God  ;  secondly,  his  duty  to  his  forefathers  and  to  his  posterity.  His  duty  to  God. 
For  God's  law  said,  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever"  (Levit.  xxv.  23)  ;  it  laid 
down  that  every  clnJd  of  Israel  should  "  cleave  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his 
fathers"  (Num.  xxxvi.  7).  And  Naboth  knew  this,  and  Ahab  knew  it.  But  to 
the  latter  the  law  was  a  dead  letter;  to  the  loraier  it  was  a  h-ving  reality.  To  him 
there  was  no  God  but  one,  no  will  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  His.  If 
Naboth  could  but  have  consented  to  do  as  others  had  done  (ch.  xvi.  24),  he  would 
have  kept  his  hfe.  But  he  could  not.  He  "  did  not  fear  loss,  but  sin."  It  was  a 
Clime  against  Jehovah,  and  he  would  not  consent.  Moreover  it  was — though 
perhaps  this  thought  had  comparatively  little  influence  with  him — a  wrong  to  his 
ancestors  and  to  his  posterity.  For  generations  past,  ever  since  it  was  allotted  to 
his  first  father,  had  that  vineyard  been  in  his  family.  It  had  been  traus^iitted 
through  a  lorig  line  to  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  transmit  it  intact  to  those  who 
came  after  u.ui,  and  he  would  do  it.  It  was  for  these  reasons — sentimental 
reasons  somt  would  call  them — that  Naboth  died,  because  of  his  behef  in  a  living 
God,  and  because  he  kept  His  law,  and  especially  the  first  and  fifth  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue. 

2.  The  impiety  of  Ahab.  Just  as  the  action  of  Naboth  arose  out  of  his  belief  so 
did  that  of  Aliab  spring  out  of  his  practical  unbelief — an  apt  illustration  of  the  close 
connexion  between  our  faith  and  our  practice.  This  crime  had  its  beginning,  its 
foru  et  origo,  in  idolatry.  It  was  because  Ahab  worshipped  gods  many  and  lords 
many  that  his  allegiance  to  the  Divine  law  was  shaken.  The  law  of  Baal,  he 
argued,  did  not  forbid  the  aUenation  of  land — why  should  the  law  of  Jehovah  ?  • 
The  root  of  this  sin,  therefore,  like  the  root  of  aU  sin,  was  unbelief.  And  its  blossom 
■was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Decalogue.  Out  of  the  breach  of  the  first  command- 
ment sprang  violations  of  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth.  Just  as  Nabotli,  the 
behever  in  tlie  one  true  God,  stands  out  conspicuous^lyas  a  keeper  of  the  ten  words, 
so  do  all  the  o]hex  parties  in  the  tragedy  stand  convicted  of  violating  them.  It  was 
primarily  the  tenth  commaudment  that  Ahab  set  at  nought.  He  had  no  right  to 
set  his  heart  upon  that  vineyarJ,  which  the  great  King  had  given  to  another.    And 

a  breach  of  law  was  the  less  excusable  in  his  case,  insomuch  as  he  was  the  guardian 
of  law  and  was  acquainted  with  its  provisions  (Deut.  xA-ii.  18).  Of  all  men,  he 
should  havebeenthelasttodefy  or  disregard  it.  Butitisouly  when  we  consider  that 
when  his  subject,  to  whom  he  should  have  been  an  example,  set  him  an  exainjile, 
and  refused  to  participate  in  his  sin,  that  then,  so  far  from  repenting  and  pi-aying 
that  the  thought  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven  him,  he  moiuns  and  rejiines  that  b« 
was  not  allowed  to  consimimate  it — it  is  only  when  we  consider  this  that  we  realize 
its  true  character.  His  was  a  sin  a^'aiust  hght  and  knowledge ;  a  sin  against  his 
helper  and  benefactor  (ch.  xx.  13,  2b)  ;  a  sin  in  spite  of  manifold  warnings ;  a  sin 
which  led  to  blacker  sin  still.  He  coveted  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house.  That 
••  love  of  money  "  was  a  root  of  false  witness,  of  foul  murder.  And  in  this  estimate 
of  Ahab's  sin  it  is  assumed  that  he  neither  knew  nor  sanctioned  Jezebel's  designs. 
If  he  gave  her  the  royal  seal  with  the  least  idea  of  the  malignant  purpose  to  which 
she  would  apply  it,  he  was  virtually  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  so  was  gudty 
of  murder  and  robbery.    And  even  if  he  was  ignorant  of  her  intentions,  still  tbie 
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xeadiness  with  which  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  crime  makes  him  a  partaker  in  her 
sin.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  "receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief."  And  ho 
must  have  known  that  "  Jezebel  could  not  give  this  vineyard  with  dry  hands." 

8.  The  depravity  of  Jezebel.  Great  as  Ahab's  gmlt  was,  it  was  altogether 
ecHpsed  by  that  of  his  wife.  At  her  door  lies  the  real  sin  of  the  murder.  The 
hands  that  accomplished  it  were  not  so  guilty  as  the  heart  that  suggested  it  and  the 
mind  that  planned  it.  Ahab  broke  the  tenth,  Jezebel  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  commandments.  Covetousness,  false  witness,  murder,  confiscation,  she 
stands  convicted  of  them  all.  But  what  lends  its  most  hideous  feature  to  her  sin 
is  the  consideration  that  she,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  law  of  Jehovah,  availed  herself  of 
its  forms  to  compass  Naboth's  death,  "Was  ever  such  black-hearted  ingenuity  as 
hers  ?  "We  can  fancy  her  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  the  crafty  use  she  made  of  the 
hated  system  of  the  Jews.  We  can  see  her  shaking  her  finger  at  Naboth  and  say- 
ing "  Simple  fool !  thou  hast  stood  out  for  the  law ;  tbou  shalt  have  a  surfeit  of  it  this 
time."  It  is  possible  that  she  rejoiced  at  the  base  part  to  which  she  commits  the 
elders  of  Jezreel.  If  they  will  cling  to  their  austere  and  gloomy  creed,  she  will 
make  them  carry  ont  its  provisions.  To  this  shameful  murderess  it  added  zest  to 
her  sin  that  she  scored  a  triumph  against  the  followers  and  the  law  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  We  must  also  observe  the  evident  satisfaction,  the  malicious  triumph,  with 
which  she  hears  of  Naboth's  death.  So  far  from  feeUng  the  least  compunction,  she 
hurries  with  the  good  news  to  her  husband.  Her  part,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
absolutely  without  a  parallel  of  all  the  daughters  of  our  first  mother.  What  name  is 
there  so  deservedly  infamous  as  hers  ? 

4.  The  corruption  of  tJie  elders.  We  may  readily  acquit  them  of  liking  the  task 
entailed  upon  them.  They  could  not  embark  on  that  course  of  crime  without 
many  quahna  of  conscience  and  secret  self-upbraidiiigs.  But  the  name  of  Jezebel 
inspired  so  much  terror  that  they  dared  not  resist  her  will.  Their  sin  was,  first, 
that  they  feared  man  more  than  God.  It  was  unbelief  at  bottom ;  they  had  more 
faith  in  the  finger  of  the  queen  than  in  the  arm  of  the  Almighty.  They  argued,  as 
the  Turkish  peasant  does,  that  the  queen  was  near  and  God  was  a  long  way  off. 
It  was,  secondly,  that  they  abused  their  ofifice.  In  defiance  of  law  (ExodL  xxiii.  2, 
6;  Deut.  xvi.  19),  they  wrested  judgment  and  condemned  the  innocent  (Deut  xxvii. 
19,  25),  and  so  they  share  with  Jezebel  the  guilt  of  the  murder.  It  is  idle  to  plead 
the  constraint  put  uj)On  them,  to  say  that  they  would  have  died  had  they  resisted 
her ;  they  should  have  died  rather  than  slay  the  innocent.  But  for  their  com- 
plaisance, the  queen  might  have  been  bafBed.  One  might  reasonably  expect  elders 
— the  "judges  and  officers  "  of  the  land  (Deut.  xvi.  18) — to  answer,  '*  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man."  History  tells  of  many  judges  who  have  withstood 
the  corrupt  commands  of  their  sovereign.  During  the  Mohammedan  rule  in  Spain 
one  of  the  caHphs  took  forcible  possession  of  a  field  belonging  to  one  of  his  subjects. 
This  man,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  stated  his  grievance  before  the  kadi,  a  man  renowned 
for  his  integrity,  and  the  kadi  promised  to  bring  his  case  before  the  king.  Load- 
ing his  mule  with  a  sack  of  earth  which  he  had  taken  from  the  stolen  field,  he 
strode  into  the  presence  of  the  prince,  and  asked  him  to  be  so"  good  as  to  lift  the 
sack  of  earth  to  his  shoulders.  The  cahph  tried  to  comply  with  his  request,  but 
the  burden  proved  too  heavy  for  him ;  he  could  not  move,  still  less  carry,  it. 
*'  Wretched  man  1"  cried  the  judge,  "  see  what  thou  hast  done.  Thou  canst  not  carry 
one  mule's  burden  of  the  earth  of  this  field  of  which  thou  hast  deprived  thy  subject. 
How,  then,  canst  thou  hope  to  sustain  the  whole  field  on  thy  shoulders  in  the  di'ead- 
ful  day  of  judgment  ?  "  The  appeal  was  successful ;  the  prince  made  immediate 
restitution  and  rewarded  the  judge.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  did  the  elders  of 
Jezreel.  They  only  feared  for  their  skins.  They  argued  that  one  or  the  other 
must  die,  and  if  so  it  must  be  Naboth.  And  so  he  died,  and  they  bore  the  stain  of 
blood  upon  their  souls. 

6.  The  perjury  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  describe  their  sin  aa 
perjury.  It  was  much  more  than  that.  It  was  actual  murder  also.  As  witnesses, 
they  had  to  cast  the  first  stone — to  take  the  principal  part  in  the  execution.  Even 
without  this  they  were    guilty  of  murder,  for  it  was  upon  their  testimony  that 
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Naboth  was  condemned  to  die.  They  share  with  the  elders,  consequently,  the  guilt 
of  "violating  the  sixth  and  ninth  commanclmeuts.  But  they  were  "  sons  of  Belial  " 
to  begin  with.  They  were  not  ministers  of  God  ;  still  less  were  they  the  "  Lord's 
anoiuted."  And  they  were  but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  others.  The  elders  were 
the  hand  ;  the  queen  was  the  head. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Naboth's  death  was  a  tme  martyrdom.  He  died  a  victim  to 
his  faith  in  God  and  his  obedience  to  law.  He  Twas  a  witness  (fiaprvc),  consequently, 
for  God  no  less  than  Elijah  or  Elisha.  Like  Elijah,  he  was  a  pubho  •vindicator  of 
the  law,  and  he  sealed  his  witness  with  his  blood.  He  died  because  he  would  not 
deny  it ;  because  others,  its  guardians  and  executors,  violated  and  abused  it. 

But  if  any  deny  his  right  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army  of  martyrs,  it  only  needs  to 
compare  his  end  with  that  of  the  piotomartyr  Stephen,  and  indeed  with  that  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  The  analogy  could  not  well  be  closer.  1.  The  same  passions  and 
influences  were  at  work  in  each  case.  It  was  unbelief  and  pride  and  covetousness 
occasioned  the  death  of  Naboth.  These  were  the  forces  arrayed  against  our  Lord 
and  against  Stephen.  "Was  there  a  coveted  vineyard  in  one  case  ?  so  there  was  in 
the  other  (Luke  xx.  14,  15).  2.  The  tribunals  were  equally  corrupt.  The  Sanhe- 
drim was  the  counterpart  of  the  elders  ;  the  council  of  Jerusalem  of  that  of  Jezreel 
(Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  Acts  vi.  12).  8.  The  princes  of  this  world  occasioned  the  death  of 
Naboth  ;  the  princes  of  this  world  took  counsel  against  the  Christ  (Acts  iv.  26,  27), 
and  cmcified  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  4.  The  charge  was  the  same  in  every 
case,  viz.,  blasphemy  (Matt.  xxvi.  65 ;  Acts  vi.  18).  The  variation  is  extremely 
shght:  "God  and  the  king"  in  one  case;  "against  Moses  and  God"  in  another 
(Acts  vi.  11).  5.  The  charge  was  made  in  each  instance  by  men  who  were  con- 
spicuously lawbreakers  (John  xvii.  19  ;  Acts  vii.  53),  and  it  was  made  in  the  name 
of  law  (John  xix.  7  ;  Acts.  vi.  14).  6.  The  means  used  to  compass  the  death  were 
alike  in  every  case,  viz.,  false  witness  (Matt.  xxvL  69,  60;  Acts  vi.  11,  13).  7. 
Each  of  these  three  martyrs  sufTered  without  the  gate  (Acts  vii.  58  :  Heb.  xiii.  12). 
Like  Naboth,  Stephen  was  stoned  ;  Uke  Naboth,  our  Lord  would  have  beeu  stoned 
if  the  Jews  bad  had  the  power  (John  xviii.  31),  and  if  the  counsel  of  God  had  not 
willed  otherwise  (Acts  iv.  28).  8.  There  is  indeed  one  difference,  and  that  is  sug- 
gestive. The  martyrs  of  our  religion  prayed  for  their  murderers  (Luke  xxiii.  84; 
Acts  vii.  60) ;  the  martyrs  of  Judaism  could  only  cry,  "  The  Lord  look  on  it  and 
require  it  "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  22).  The  blood  of  the  oovexumt  speaks  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Naboth. 

Vers.  17—24. — Divine  Betaliation.  We  have  just  seen  Naboth  martyred 
because  of  his  fidelity  to  law;  we  have  seen  him  murdered  by  men  who  in  the 
name  of  law  violated  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Now  the  dispensation  under  which  these  men  lived  promised  a  present  recom- 
pense, a  temporal  reward,  to  obedience,  and  it  denounced  temporal  punisliment 
against  "  every  transgression  and  disobedience."  We  may  imagine,  consequently, 
how  this  tragedy  would  stiike  the  men  of  that  age.  They  would  see  in  it  a  direct 
failure  of  justice.  They  would  ask  whether  there  was  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth.  They  would  look,  and  especially  the  God-fearing  amongst  them,  in  utter 
perplexity  and  distress  on  this  conspicuous  instance  of  the  tiiumph  of  force  and 
wi'ong.  "  What  is  the  Almighty,"  they  would  be  tempted  to  ask,"  that  we  should 
serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  should  we  have  if  we  I)ra3'  unto  him  ?  "  (Job  xxi.  15.) 
They  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  "  in  keeping  of  his  commandments  there 
was  no  reward ;  yes,  even  tempted  to  say  in  their  hearts,  "  There  is  no  God  *' 
(Psa.  ihi.  1). 

It  would  have  been  strange,  therefore,  if  such  a  red-handed,  cold-blooded  murder 
had  passed  unnoticed  and  unavenged  ;  if  the  dogs  had  been  left  to  feast  on  the 
remains  of  Naboth,  and  Ahab  had  been  suflered  to  enter  on  his  -N-ineyard  \\dthoiit 
protest.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  men  of  Jezreel  had  not  seen  the  last  act  in 
the  tragedj'.  They  must  learn  that  "  no  reckoning  is  brought  in  the  midst  of  the 
meal ;  the  end  pays  for  all  ; "  they  must  be  tauglit  to  count  no  man  hajpy  before 
his  death.     They  must  be  reminded  tllat  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel,  and  a  God  of 
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Israel  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  And  so  Elijah,  the  great  restorer  of 
the  law,  stands  forth  to  avenge  the  death  of  Naboth,  the  law-keeper,  at  the  hands 
of  law-breakers. 

"  Arise,  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  he  refused  to  give  thM 
for  money,  for  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead."  Did  the  king  stop  to  ask  how  this 
death  had  been  brought  about  ?  Did  he  know  the  shameful  crime  that  had  been 
committed  in  his  name,  and  under  his  palace  walls  ?  He  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  it,  if  not  all.  _  Even  if  he  thought  it  prudent  to  ask  no  questions,  still  he 
would  remember  the  significant  promise  of  ver.  7  ;  he  woixld  have  some  suspicions 
of  the  purpose  for  whicli  the  royal  seal  was  required  ;  and  it  would  be  clear  to  him, 
even  if  he  did  not  know  the  exact  circumstances,  that  somehow  Jezebel  had  com- 
passed Naboth's  death.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  this  vineyard  was  bought  at  the 
price  of  blood. 

But  he  will  not  let  such  considerations  as  these  hinder  his  enjoyment  of  it.  All 
he  thinks  of  or  cares  for  is  this,  that  the  vineyard  is  his  and  he  can  enter  upon  it 
at  once.  He  will  enter  upon  it  at  once.  His  chariot  shall  bear  him  to  the  spot 
He  will  view  his  new  property  that  day  ;  he  will  begin  his  garden  of  herbs  forthwiUi. 

The  citizens  of  Jezreel,  the  "elders,"  and  "  children  of  Behal "  amongst  them. 
Bee  the  royal  chariot  crossing  the  plain,  breasting  the  hiU,  entering  the  city.  They 
know  fall  well  what  is  its  destination.  There  is  hardly  a  child  in  the  citj'  bill 
guesses  the  king's  en-and.  It  causes  them  no  surprise  when  the  chariot  and  ita 
escort  pass  on  to  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  But  they  shaU  learn,  and  through  them 
all  Israel  shaU  learn,  that  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  and  that  even  the  king 
is  responsible  to  a  Higher  Power ;  and  they  shall  know  that  God  Himself  i« 
against  the  evildoer,  and  shall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  (Proy. 
xxiv.  12  ;  Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14). 

For  who  is  this  that  strides  up  to  the  king  as  he  stands  in  the  coveted  vineyard, 
and  shapes  his  projects  concerning  it  ?  It  is  a  prophet — the  dress  proves  that ; 
a  glance  shows  that  it  is  the  dreaded,  mysterious  prophet  Elijah.  "Behold  Elijah  " 
(ch.  iviii.  8,  11)  is  on  their  lips.  Whence  has  he  come  ?  Since  the  day  of  Carmel 
he  has  been  hidden  from  their  view.  They  had  often  wondered  why  he  had  bo 
suddenly  disappeared  ;  whether  he  was  still  alive  ;  whether  the  Spirit  had  cast 
him  upon  some  mountain  or  into  some  valley  (2  Kings  ii.  16) ;  whether  he  was 
hiding  among  foreigners  as  he  had  done  before.  And  now  he  is  amongst  them  again. 
And  Jehu  and  BiJkar  at  least  (2  Kings  ix.  25),  and  probably  others  with  them, 
presently  miderstand  the  reason  of  his  sudden  reappearance.  •'  Hast  thou  killed," 
he  thunders  forth,  "  and  also  taken  possession  ?  '*  They  see  the  guUty  look  on  Ahab's 
face  ;  they  note  his  ashy  paleness  ;  they  observe  how  he  trembles  helplessly  fi-om 
head  to  foot.  Then  they  hear  the  terrible  doom — and  their  ears  tingle,  as  Elijah's 
impassioned  words  faU  upon  them — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where 
dogs  hcked  the  blood  of  Jezebel  shall  dogs  hck  thy  blood,  even  thine."  They  hear, 
and  Ahab  hears,  that  for  him  a  death  as  cruel  and  shameful  as  Naboth's  is  re- 
served ;  that,  king  though  he  is,  he  shall  come  to  the  dogs  at  the  last.  But  more  : 
they  presently  learn  that  for  his  children,  born  in  the  purple  and  dehcately 
nui'tm-ed,  there  remains  a  reckoning ;  that  their  blood  must  be  shed,  their  bodies 
torn  of  beasts,  like  those  of  Naboth's  sons.  Nor  shall  proud  Jezebel,  the  prime 
mover  in  this  murder,  escape.  In  the  open  space  before  the  city  wall  the  dogs 
which  devoured  the  flesh  of  Naboth  shall  feast  upon  her  dead  body.  AH  this  was 
spoken  in  the  broad  day,  before  king  and  retinue,  by  a  prophet  whose  words  had 
never  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  king  is  found  out ;  he  is  taken  red-handed  in  the 
blossoms  of  his  sin.  Yesterday  the  crime,  to-day  the  sentence.  We  may  compare 
the  feelings  of  that  group  standing  in  the  vineyard  with  those  of  that  sm-ging  crowd 
who  saw  Eobespierre  standing  under  the  guillotine  to  which  he  had  consigned  so 
many  hundreds  of  Frenchmen.  "Aye,  Eobespierre,  there  is  a  God."  We  may 
imagine  how  they  stood  for  a  while  transfixed  to  the  spot ;  how,  when  Elijah  had 
hurled  his  words  at  the  king,  he  strode  away  and  left  them  to  rankle  in  his  mind. 
But  the  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  and  it  could  not  be  kept  secret.  As  the 
ebariot  returns  to  Samaria  the  townsman  in  the  street,  the  peasant  in  the  fieldt 
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perceive  that  sometbing  untoward  has  happened.  The  news  of  Elijah's  reappear- 
ance spreads  like  wildfire  ;  his  scathing  words  are  passed  from  lip  to  lip  ;  every 
town  and  hamlet  soon  knows  that  Naboth  is  avenged ;  it  knows  that  with  what 
measure  king  and  queen  meted  to  him  it  shall  be  measured  to  them  again. 

The  lessons  whicii  this  pubhc  manifestation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God 
had  for  the  men  of  that  age,  and  some  of  which  it  has  still,  may  be  briefly  stated  in 
the  woids  of  Scripture.     Among  them  are  these : 

1.  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good" 
(Prov.  XV.  8)  ;  God  doth  know,  and  there  is  knowledge  in  the  Most  High 
(Psa,  Ixxiii.  11 ;   cf.  Psa.  xi.  4). 

2.  "  Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous ;  verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth 
in  the  earth"  (Psa.  Iviii.  11).  "  Thou  beholdest  mischief  and  spite,  to  requite  it 
with  thy  hand  "  (Psa.  x.  14). 

8.  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out"  (Num.  xxxii.  23). 

4.  "  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished  "  (Prov. 
xL21). 

5.  "  I  will  come  near  to  you  in  judgment,  and  I  will  be  a  swift  witness  against 
the  sorcerers,  and  against  the  adulterers,  and  against  false  swearers,  and  a'_'ain8t 
those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and 
that  turn  aside  the  stranger  from  his  right,  and  fear  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Mai. 
iii.  5). 

6.  "  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  "  (Gen.  ix.  6). 

7.  "  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth,  for  tooth,  hand  or  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burn- 
ing for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe"  (Exod.  xxL  23 — 26).  "  God 
lores  to  punish  by  retaliation  "  (Hall). 

Vers.  28,  29.— Divine  Belentings. — If  we  were  to  seek  the  Scriptures  through  for 
a  proof  that  God's  '*  property  is  always  to  have  mercy,"  and  that  judgment  is  His 
strange  work,  where  should  we  find  a  more  striking  and  eminent  one  than  in  this 
relenting  towards  Ahab  ?    Consider — 

I.  Ahab's  sin.  In  this  respect  *'  there  was  none  hke  him,"  He  "sold  himself  to 
work  wickedness."  It  was  not  because  of  Naboth's  murder  alone  that  the  sen- 
tence of  vers.  19 — 22  was  pronounced  against  him;  it  was  for  the  varied  and 
accumulated  sins  of  a  reign  of  twenty  j'ears.     Among  these  were — 

1.  The  sin  of  schism.  He  continued  the  calf-worship  (ch.  xvi.  31).  He  kept 
"  the  statutes  of  Omri."  Despite  the  warnings  of  prophets  and  of  history,  he 
maintained  the  shrines,  sacrifices,  priests,  of  Bethel  and  Dan. 

2.  The  sin  of  his  marriage.  "  Was  it  a  light  thing  to  walk  in  the  way  of  Jero- 
boam that  he  must  take  to  wife  Jezebel"  (ch.  xv.  31  Heb.),  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law  (Deut.  vii.  1 — 3),  in  disregard  of  the  example  of  Solomon  ?  To  place  such 
s  woman,  daughter  of  such  a  house,  on  the  throne  of  Israel  was  to  insult  the  true 
religion,  and  to  court  its  overthrow. 

3.  The  sin  of  idolatry.  (Ch.  xvi.  32.)  Samaria  had  its  house  of  Baal,  its  altar 
fcr  Baal.     He  did  very  abominably  in  following  idols  (ch.  xxi.  26). 

4-  The  sin  of  im-purity.  This  was  involved,  as  we  have  already  remarked, in 
the  idolati-y  of  that  age.  "Ahab  made  an  Aslierah"  (ch.  xvi.  32).  Indeed,  it  is 
to  the  impurities  of  Canaanitish  worship  that  the  words  just  cited  (ver.  26)  refer. 
The  abominations  of  the  Amorites  are  not  to  be  named  amongst  Christians. 

6.  The  sin  of  persecuting  the  proijfiets.  It  is  very  possible  that  Ahaib  himself 
was  no  persecutor,  but  Jezebel  was,  and  he  should  have  restrained  her  (1  Sam.  iii. 
13).  He  was  directly  responsible  for  her  deeds.  She  owed  her  power,  place,  and 
influence  to  him. 

6.  The  sin  of  releasing  the  persec2itor  of  God's  people.  The  pardon  and  favour 
he  accorded  to  Ben-hadad  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  provocation  wherewith  he 
provoked  the  Lord  (ch.  xx.  42).  It  sprang  out  of  his  forgetting  God.  He  ignored 
altogether  God's  wU  and  pleasure  in  the  matter.     See  p.  492. 

7.  The  sin  of  slaying  Naboth  and  his  sons.  For  with  this  crime  Ahab  is  charged. 
**  Hast  thou  killed  ?  "   "I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Naboth  .  .  .  and  I  will 
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requite  thee  "  (2  Kings  ix.  26).     Perhaps  he  flattered  himself  that  that  sin  lay  ttl 
Jezebel's  door.     If  so,  he  is  soon  undeceived. 
Such  was  Ahab's  seveufold  sin.     Consider — 

II.  Its  aggravations.     It  enhanced  liis  guilt  that — 

1.  Ee  was  the  Lord's  anointed.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Chnreh.  Fidei 
Defensor — this  was  the  highest  function  of  a  true  king  of  Israel.  His  very- 
position  reminded  him  of  the  gracious  and  marvellous  history  of  his  fathers.  To 
him  it  was  granted  to  be  the  representative  of  heaven  to  the  chosen  people.  How 
great  the  sin  when  the  champion  of  the  faith  became  its  oppressor,  when  the 
"  nursing  father  "  of  the  Church  depraved  and  prostituted  it. 

2.  He  had  witnessed  miracles.  The  drought,  the  fire,  the  rain,  aU  these 
signs  and  tokens  had  been  wrought  in  his  presence.  Unto  him  they  were  showed 
that  he  might  know  that  the  Lord  He  was  God  (Deut.  iv.  35,  36 ;  of.  1  Kings  xviiL 
39).     Did  ever  king  liear  the  voice  of  God  as  he  had  done  ? 

3.  He  had  been  miraculously  helped  and  delivered.  Of.  2  Chron,  xxvi.  16.  li 
he  gave  no  heed  to  the  sigus,  he  should  have  been  moved  by  the  victories  God  had 
granted  him.  These  were  plain  proofs  that  the  Lord  alone  was  God  (ch.  xx.  13,  28). 

But  neither  plagues,  nor  signs,  nor  victories  moved  that  rebeUious  heart.  He  is 
scarce  home  from  his  Syrian  compaigns,  to  enjoy  the  fi-uit  of  his  success,  than  he 
lends  himself  to  fresh  sin,  to  murder  and  oppression.  He,  the  executor  and 
guardian  of  law,  connives  at  the  murder  of  a  law-abiding  subjeot.  Let  us  now 
consider — 

III.  His  bepkntanoe.  Now  that  he  is  found  out  and  denounced,  like  Felix,  he 
trembles.  As  Elijah  stands  over  him,  and  announces  the  doom  of  his  house,  he 
sees  a  horrible  vision  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The  garden  of  herbs  he  has  pictm'ed 
dies  away  from  liis  view.  He  sees  in  its  stead  his  own  mangled  body  cast  into  the 
plot  of  ground  where  he  was  then  standing.  He  oes  his  hands,  his  feet,  his  face 
gnawed  by  the  curs  of  the  adjoining  city.  He  sees  his  proud  consort  stripped  of 
her  silk  attire,  sufieriug  a  like  indignity  in  the  neighbouring  ditch.  He  sees  his 
children,  the  fruit  of  his  body,  stretclied  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  or  in  the  open 
champaign,  a  feast  for  the  jackal  and  the  carrion  crow.  "  Like  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam," "  like  the  house  of  Baasha,"  he  knew  the  hon-ors  involved  in  these  words. 
A  horrible  dread  overwhelms  him.  He  is  smitten  by  sudden  compunction.  He  must 
get  away  from  this  cmsed  spot  at  once.  He  might  then  have  justly  said  to  his 
chaiioteer,  "  Tm-n  thine  hand  and  carry  me  away,  for  I  am  wounded  "  (ch.  xxii.  34). 
An  aiTow  from  Ehjah's  Ups  has  pierced  his  harness  through.  He  mounts  his 
chariot,  it  bears  him  through  the  plain,  bears  him  to  his  palace — ^no  longer  "  heavy 
and  displeased,"  but  utterly  crushed  and  terrified.  Again  he  steals  to  his  bed- 
chamber, and  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  eats  no  bread.  In  vain  the  queen 
assays  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  fears.  No  instruments  of  music  can  charm  his 
melancholy,  no  physicians  can  minister  to  that  mind  diseased.  He  cannot  banish 
that  vision  from  his  thoughts.  It  haimts  him  like  a  nightmare.  Can  he  not  avexi;  the 
doom  ?  Can  he  not  make  his  peace  witli  Heaven  ?  He  has  but  lately  forgiven  a 
eruel  and  persistent  enemy ;  is  there  no  forgiveness  for  him  ?  He  wiU  make  the 
effort.  He  too  will  "  gird  sackcloth  on  his  loins,  and  put  a  rope  on  his  head,"  and 
go  to  the  great  king  of  Israel.  He  rises  from  his  couch  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
He  rends  his  kiagly  robes  and  casts  them  fi'oui  him  ;  he  assumes  the  garment  of 
humiUation,  he  fasts,  he  prays,  he  goes  softly.  It  is  true  his  penitence  was 
neither  profound  nor  enduring  (ch.  xxii.  8,  26),  but  it  was  undoubtedly — 

1.  Sincere  while  it  lasted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  the  "  shadow  of  a  repentance." 
There  was  real  contrition — not  only  fearof  punisliment,  but  also  sorrow  for  his  sin. 
We  may  be  sure  that,  like  a  former  king  of  Israel,  his  cry  was,  '*  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord  "  (2  Sam.  xiL  13). 

2.  Open  a/nd  public.  His  queen,  his  courtiers,  saw  the  sackcloth,  marked  the 
hushed  voice,  the  downcast  eye,  and  knew  what  it  meant  (ver.  29).  •'  Seest  thou 
how  Ahab  ?  "  &c.,  impUes  that  it  was  notorious.  The  crime  was  known  of  all  men  ; 
the  sorrow  and  humiliation  must  be  the  same. 

8.  MarJied  by  restitution.    The  Scripture  does  not  say  so,  but  it  does  not  need 
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to  8»y  80.  Tbei-e  could  be  no  real  repentance,  certainly  no  relenting,  on  God's  part 
BO  long  as  AJbab  kept  the  vineyard.  His  prayers  would  have  been  unbeeded  so  long 
as  there  was  a  he  in  his  right  hand.  A  "  penitent  thief"  has  always  restored  the 
theft.  Ahab  could  noi  recall  Nabotli  to  life.  But  he  could  surrender  the  vineyard 
to  the  widow,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  did  so. 

But  this  repentance,  this  self-abasement  was  observed,  was  carefully  watched 
outside  the  pa'.ace.  As  day  by  day,  with  contrite  heart  and  bowed  head  and  soft 
footstep,  the  miserable  king  moved  among  liis  retainers,  the  merciful  God  and 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  aU  flesh  beheld  his  returning  prodigal,  yearned  over  him, 
ran  to  meet  him.  He  who  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking 
wick  welcomed  the  first  faint  tokens  of  contrition.  The  sentence  of  doom  shall  be 
deferred.  The  same  voice  which  just  now  thundered,  "  Hast  thou  knied  ? ''  &c.,  ia 
now  hushed  into  tenderness.  "  Seest  thou,"  it  says,  "seest  thou  how  Ahab 
humbleth  himself  before  me  ?     Because,"  &c.  (ver.  29).     Ahab  receives — 

IV.  Pardon.     And  ;'  !>  pardon,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was — 

1.  Instant.  The  rebelhon  had  lasted  for  years.  The  forgiveness  follows  on  the 
heels  of  repentance.     While  he  was  speaking  God  heard.     Cf.  Dan.  x.  12. 

2.  Free  avd  full.  If  Ahab's  repentance,  that  is  to  say,  had  been  lasting,  the 
sentence  -^  ould  have  been  reversed  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  It  was  not  fiuaUy 
reversed  because  of  hia  subseqTient  sin  and  tliat  of  his  sons.  The  guilt  of  innocent 
blood,  no  duubt,  could  only  be  purged  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it  (Num.  xxxv. 
33),  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Jezebel  was  neverinclucled  in  the  pardon.  But 
it  is  probable  that  God,  to  "  show  forth  all  long-snrering,"  would  have  spared  the 
king  and  his  sons,  if  they  had  tm"ned  fi-om  theii*  evil  way. 

8.  Conditional  *'  Duvi  se  bere  gesserit."  This  provision  is  silways  understood, if 
not  expTf'ssed. 

4.  r  ted.  When  Ahab  turned  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  then  the  sword 
which  uua  been  sheathed  awLdle  leapt  again  from  its  scabbard,  and  he  was  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — Covetonsness.  Amongst  the  arguments  used  by  Samuel  to  d!s* 
courage  the  people  of  Israel  from  de~iring  a  king,  he  said.  "He  wUl  take  your 
fields,  and  yom*  vineyards,  and  your  oiive-yards,  even  the  i>est  of  them."  We  have 
in  the  verses  before  us  a  notable  examj)le  of  the  truth  of  this  forecast,  understanding 
oovetousness  in  a  bad  sense. 

I.  Desire,  in  the  abstract,  is  not  covetousness.  1.  It  ia  the  principle  of 
exchanges.  (1)  If  I'ersoushad  no  desii-e  to  possess  anytliing  beyond  what  they  have 
acquired,  there  would  be  no  motive  to  trade.  Of  the  virtuous  woman  it  is  said, 
*'  She  consi.lereth  a  field  and  buyelh  it:  with  the  fniit  of  her  hands  .she  plautetu  a 
vineyard  "  (Prov.  xxxi.  16).  (2)  All  commerce  is  founded  upon  the  de&ire  to  ujake 
exchanges.  2.  But  commerce  ia  fruitful  in  hlessin.gs.  (1)  There  are  evils  con* 
nected  with  trading,  viz.,  where  dishonest  practices  come  into  it.  But  these  are  in- 
trusions; and  they  are  denounced  as  "illegitimate"  and  '•  uncommerciaL"  (2) 
Genuine  coujmeice  gives  profitable  employment  to  thought  and  labour.  (3)  It 
brings  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  wide  world  into  correspondence.  Thereby 
it  enlarges  our  knov/ledge  of  those  countries,  their  peoples  and  px'oducts,  and  other- 
wise stimulates  science.  (4)  It  eucoiu-ages  philanthropy.  Belief  is  afforded  for 
distresses  through  famines,  floods,  fires,  earthquakes ;  and  relii^ious  missions  are 
organized.  3.  Desire^  well  directed,  should  be  encourage<l.  (I)  To  be  absolutely 
without  desire  for  things  evil  would  be  a  happy  slate.  Therefore  this  state  should 
be  earnestly  desired.  (2)  There  is  also  the  positive  desire  to  be  Christ-like.  This 
ean  scarcely  be  too  vehement.  (3)  Ahab  does  not  seem  to  have  signalized  himself 
in  either  of  these  directions. 

II.  Illicit  desire  is  covetousness.  1.  We  should  not  desire  what  God  ha* 
forhiilden.     (\\  Herein  Ahab  was  wrong  in  desiring  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.     It 
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Was  the  "inheritance  of  hia  fathers,"  transmitted  in  the  family  of  Naboth,  from  the 
flays  of  Joshua,  and  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  liim  to  part  with  it  (Levit.  xxv. 
23  ;  Num.  xxxvi.  7).  (2)  Ahab  was  wrong  in  tempting  Naboth  to  trangi-ess  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord.  He  should  never  have  encouraged  a  desire,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  would  involve  such  a  consequence.  (3)  It  was  a  pious  act  in 
Nabuth,  who,  doubtless  in  things  lawful  would  be  pleased  to  gi-atify  the  king,  to  have 
indignantly  refused  to  gratify  him  here.  "  The  Lord  forhid  it  me  that  I  should 
,'ive  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee."  He  had  his  tenure  from  the  Lord. 
He  looked  upon  his  earthly  inheritance  as  a  pledge  of  a  heavenly.  2.  This  rule 
I  equirea  the  study  of  God's  word.  (1)  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  us  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  will  of  God.  This  he  has  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  (2)  In 
cases  of  transgression  we  cannot  plead  ignorance  when  we  have  the  Bible  in  our 
hands.  Neither  can  we  shift  now  our  responsibility  on  to  our  teachers.  (3)  Do  we 
make  proper  use  of  our  Bibles  ?  Do  we  study  them  ?  Do  we  read  them  prayer- 
fully  f    We  must  not  seU  the  moral  inheritauce  we  have  received  from  the  past. 

III.  Inordinate  desire  is  covETOusNEsa.  Some  things  are  lawful  without 
limit.  Such  are  the  du-ect  claims  of  God.  (1)  The  love  of  God.  We  may  love  Him 
with  all  our  heax't.  We  cannot  love  Him  too  much,  or  too  much  desire  His  love. 
(2)  The  service  of  God.  This,  indeed,  is  another  form  of  love  ;  for  love  expresses 
itself  in  service  (John  xiv,  16,  23 ;  Eom.  xiii.  10  ;  Gal.  v.  14 ;  1  John  v.  8).  (3)  The 
knowledge  of  God.  To  love  and  serve  God  perfectly  we  must  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledje  of  Him  according  to  our  capacity.  We  cannot  too  ardently  desire  this 
knowledge.  (4)  If  Ahab  had  loved,  served,  and  known  God  with  perfect  desire,  he 
would  have  found  such  satisfaction  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossilileforhimtohave 
Bulked  as  he  did  because  he  could  not  obtain  Naboth's  vineyard.  WTien  God  is 
absent  there  is  a  restless  void ;  nothing  can  satisfy  an  unholy  spu-it.  2.  Other  things 
are  lawful  in  measure.  (1)  Otherwise  they  would  interfere  with  the  direct  claims 
of  God.  The  creature  must  not  be  put  into  competition  with  the  Creator.  *'  Thou 
ehalt  have  none  other  gods  beside  me."  (2)  Desu-efor  sensible  and  temporal  things 
must  not  displace  the  deske  for  things  spiritual  and  eternal.     To  love  the  inferior 

?)referably  to  the  superior  is  to  deprave  the  affections.  (3)  It  would  have  been 
awful  for  Ahab  to  have  purchased  a  lease  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  at  a  fair  price, 
leaving  it  in  the  power  of  Naboth  to  have  redeemed  it ;  and  for  it  to  revert  to 
Naboth  or  his  heirs  in  the  jubilee  (Levit.  xxv.  23—28).  But  this  desire  to  possess  it, 
even  under  these  conditions,  could  not  be  justified  if  a  refusal  should  lead  him  to  go 
home  "  heavy  and  displeased  "  and  sicken  with  chagrin.  Ahab's  discontent  brought 
its  own  punishment.  He  was  a  king,  yet  discontented.  Discontent  is  a  disease  of 
the  soul  rather  than  of  the  circmnstances. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  5 — 14. — A  Sinful  Nation.  Time  was  when  the  Hebrew  nation  was  great  and 
respected,  "  a  praise  in  the  earth  "  for  kings  wise  and  honourable,  for  magistrates 
upright  and  noble,  and  for  a  people  faithful  and  true.  But  how  completely  is  all 
this  changed  I  A  more  pitiable  pictiu"e  of  national  depravity  could  scaixely  be  drawn 
than  that  presented  in  the  text.     Here  we  have — 

I.  An  iniquitous  palace.  1.  The  king  is  utterly  unprincipled.  (1)  See  him 
"heavy  and  displeased,"  sick  with  rage  and  chagrin,  lying  in  bed  in  a  sulk,  bis 
face  tm-ned  away,  refusing  to  eat.  And  what  for  ?  What  dreadful  calamity  has 
befallen  him  ?  '  Simply  that  he  could  not  have  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  for  a 
garden  of  herbs  I  (2)  But,  to  make  things  worse,  he  could  net  have  it  without  in- 
ducing Naboth  to  transgress  God's  law  (see  Levit  xxv.  23).  Naboth  had  too  much 
respect  for  the  law  to  yield.  Ahab  was  really  sulking  against  God  I  (3)  What  « 
model  king  is  this!  How  could  he  expect  liis  subjects  to  be  law-abiding  when  he 
showed  them  this  example  ?  Wliat  a  royal  soul  to  take  it  thus  to  heart  that  in  ad- 
dition to  his  kingdom  he  cannot  have  this  vineyard !  2.  His  queen  w  a  "  cwrsed 
woman."  (1)  Such  is  the  style  in  which  she  is  described  by  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  84). 
She  seems  never  to  have  failed  in  any  incident  of  her  life  to  justify  this  description. 
(2)  Now  she  promises  to  give  Ahab  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  Thus  she  encouraged 
his  evil  humour,  instead  of  pointing  out  to  him,  as  she  should  have  done,  his  folly. 
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(8)  She  will  accomplish  this  by  an  act  of  cruel  and  treacherous  despotism  scarcely  ta 
be  paralleled  in  history  (vers.  8 — 10).  She  makes  her  pliant  husband  her  accom- 
plice, using,  with  his  consent,  his  seal  of  state,  as  probably  she  had  done  before  M'hen 
she  destroyed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xviii.  4),  to  give  authority  to  the  missive 
of  deatli.  She  engaged  in  this  business  all  the  more  readily  because  Naboth  appears 
to  bave  been  one  of  the  "  seven  thousand  "  who  would  not  bend  to  Baal. 

II.  An  unscrupulous  magistracy.  1.  7'heir  servility  is  horrible.  (1)  Not  a 
voice  of  any  noble  or  elder  in  Jezreel  is  raised  in  protest  against  the  order  from  the 
palace  to  have  Naboth  min-dered.  With  eyes  wide  open— for  the  sons  of  Belial  are  not 
found  for  them  ;  they  have  themselves  to  procure  these  wretches— they  proceed  to 
give  effect  to  the  dreadful  trr.gedy.  (2)  "What  motive  can  influence  them?  They 
are  afraid  of  Jezebel.  They  knew  her  power  over  Ahab,  and  tliey  knew  the  cnielty 
and  vindictiveness  of  her  nature  was  nerved  by  more  than  masculine  resolution. 
(8)  But  where  was  their  fear  of  God  ?  2.  It  is  aggravated  by  treachery.  (1) 
Naboth  was  one  of  their  number.  Is  not  this  suggested  in  the  words,  "  the  elders 
and  nobles  that  were  in  the  city,  dwelling  with  ^\  ahoth  "  .*  Then  is  there  no  voice 
of  neighbourly  friendship  to  speak  for  Naboth  ?  Noyoice  is  raised.  (2)  If  one  voice 
found  courage  sui-ely  others  would  take  courage,  and  it  might  be  found  in  the 
sequel  that  the  sense  of  justice  would  be  represented  by  such  numbers  and  influence 
that  even  Jezebel  might  hesitate  to  reek  vengeance  upon  them.  But  not  a  voice 
was  raided.  3.  The  treachery  is  aggravated  by  hypocrisy.  (1)  The  tragedy 
opens  with  a  fast.  This  is  proclaimed  ostensibly  to  avert  fi-om  the  nation  the 
judgments  of  God  supposed  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  crimes  of  Naboth.  How 
much  more  fitting  had  it  been  proclaimed  to  avert  the  judgment  provoked  by  the 
crimes  of  Naboth's  murderers  I  (2)  The  accusation  is,  "Thou  didst  blaspheme  God 
and  the  King"  (^'0'\  D^'^?S  0313),  which  by  some  is  rendered,  "  Thou  hast  blessed 
the  false  gods  and  Molech."  Parkburst  says,  "  The  Lexicons  have  absurdly,  and 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions,  given  to  this  verb  (~|"13)  the  sense 
of  cursing  in  the  six  following  passages:  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13  ;  Job  i.  6,  11 ;  ii.  5,  9. 
As  to  the  two  first,  the  LXX.  render  "113  in  both  cases  by  evXoytw,  and  bo  the  Vulgate 
by  bendico,  to  bless.  And  though  Jezebel  was  herself  an  abominable  idolatress, 
yet,  as  the  law  of  Moses  stiU  contmued  in  force,  she  seems  to  have  been  wicked 
enough  to  have  destroyed  Naboth  upon  the  false  accusation  of  blessing  tlie  heathen 
Aleim  and  Molech,  which  subjected  him  to  death  by  Deut.  xiii.  6 ;  xvii.  2 — 7."  (3) 
What  abominable  cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  rehgion  t 

III.  A  DEMORALIZED  PEOPLE.  1.  SoTis  of  BcUal  OTs  at  hand.  (1)  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  men  so  lost  to  truth  and  mercy  that  they  will 
readUy  swear  away  the  life  of  a  good  citizen.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  the  whole  magistracy  are  sons  of  Belial,  no  better  than  those  they  suborned. 
Jezebel  saw  no  difiiculty  in  procuring  such.  The  nobles  and  elders  of  Jezreel 
found  none.  (2)  The  sons  of  Behal  no  doubt  were  paid  for  their  services.  The 
"  consideration  "  is  not  mentioned.  What  wdl  not  some  men  stoop  to  for  gain  ! 
Wliat  will  they  hazard  in  eternity  1  And  for  what  a  trifle  I  2.  No  voice  is  raised 
for  justice.  (1)  Naboth  has  no  hearing  in  his  defence.  The  ser.tence  given,  h» 
is  hm-ried  away  to  be  stoned  to  death.  (2)  His  famUy  are  sacrificed  along  with 
biin  (see  2  Kings  ix.  26).  This  was  on  the  principle  that  the  family  of  Achan  had 
to  suiler  with  him  (Josh.  vii.  24).  But  how  different  are  the  cases  1  (3)  Unless 
the  family  of  Naboth  had  perished  with  htm,  the  vineyard  would  not  have  fallen 
to  the  crown.  This  would  be  an  objection  to  Jezebel  huing  sons  of  Behal  to 
assassinate  Naboth,  for  Naboth's  heirs  would  stUl  have  to  be  disposed  of.  Melan- 
choly is  the  condition  of  the  nation  in  which  right  is  sacrificed  to  might.  "  Sin  is  ft 
reproach  to  any  people." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15 — 24. — Divine  Inquisition.  Ahab  lost  no  time  in  reaping  the  fruit  of 
Jezebel's  wickedness.  The  next  day,  after  the  murder  of  Naboth  and  his  family, 
we  find  him  taking  possession  of  the  coveted  vineyard  (see  2  Kings  ix.  26).  But 
in  all  this  dark  business  there  was  an  invisible  Spectator,  whose  presence  does  not 
seen  to  have  been  sufi&ciently  taken  into  the  account. 
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I.  God  is  an  omnisoibnt  observbb.  1.  He  inspects  all  human  actions.  (1)  He 
was  present  in  the  palace  looking  upon  the  king  of  Israel  as  he  sulked  and  sickened 
npon  his  bed.  His  eye  also  was  fidl  upon  Jezebel  as  she  proposed  her  ready  cure 
for  the  monarch's  chagrin.  "Thou  God  seest  tne"  (2)  He  was  present  in  that 
court  of  jiistice  when  the  honest  Naboth  was  "set  on  high  among  the  people."  He 
witnessed  the  sons  of  Belial  as  they  swore  away  the  lives  of  a  worthy  family.  He 
looked  into  the  faces  of  the  "  nobles"  and  "  elders  "  of  Jezreel  who  suborned  these 
perjmers.  "  Thou  God  seest  we."  (3)  He  was  a  spectator  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  saw  the  steadiness  of  Naboth's  step,  and  noted  well  the  bearing  of  his 
sons  as  they  came  forth  to  suifer  for  righteousness.  And  the  swelUng  of  every 
muscle  of  those  who  hurled  the  stones  was  measured  by  His  piercing  vision.  "  Thou 
God  seest  vie.'"  2.  He  surveys  all  human  motives.  (1)  He  clearly  discerned  the 
abominable  hypocrisy  of  Jezebel's  "fast."  It  was  proclaimed  ostensibly  to  avert  from 
the  nation  Divine  judgments  provoked  by  the  alleged  blasphemy  or  idolatry  of 
Naboth.  The  vineyard  of  Naboth  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  his  crime.  It  is  "  a  new 
thing  in  the  earth  "  to  see  Jezebel  jealous  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah  !  (2)  He  knew 
why  the  sons  of  Belial  pubhcly  perjured  themselves,  and  accurately  estimated  the 
price  for  which  they  sold  the  lives  of  honourable  citizens.  He  also  estimated  the 
eowardly  fear  of  Jezebel's  wrath,  rather  than  encounter  which  the  magistrates 
carried  out  her  wicked  instructions.  "Nobles"  and  "  elders"  they  were  accounted 
by  men ;  perjurers,  murderers,  and  dastards  they  were  accounted  by  God.  (3)  He 
nicely  weighed  the  motive  which  nerved  the  muscle  of  every  man  who  lifted  a 
Btoue  against  the  life  of  Naboth.  If  any  were  misled  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
authoiities,  and  thought  they  "did  God  8er\dce"  when  they  cast  the  stones,  their 
sincerity  was  recognized ;  and  those  who  were  not  deceived  were  also  known.  3. 
Nothing  is  forgotten  hefore  Him.  (1)  As  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  so 
does  He  see  the  beginning  from  the  end.  (2)  Let  us  never  forget  that  God  never 
can  forget.  Every  action  of  our  lives  is  present  with  Him — so  every  word — bo 
every  thought  and  intent  of  the  heart.     Therefore — 

II.  God  is  a  supreme  judge.  1.  He  makes  sin  hitter  to  the  sinner.  (1)  The 
acquisition  of  the  vineyard,  the  mm'ders  notwithstanding,  was  at  tii  c  so  pleasing 
to  Aliab  that  it  cured  his  sickness,  and  he  "  rose  up  to  go  down  to  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth  the  Jezreehte,  to  take  possession  of  it."  And  this  is  often  the  first  effect 
of  the  gratification  of  covetousness.  (2;  But  how  transient  is  the  unworthy  satis- 
faction 1  It  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  season  of  i-eflection.  The  sudden  apparition  of 
Elijah  upon  the  scene  filled  Ahab  with  alarat  His  conscience  now  brought  his 
guilt  home,  and  before  Ehjah  uttered  a  word,  the  king  exclaimed,  "  Hast  thou 
found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?  "  This  was  the  language  of  mingled  hatred  and  fear  (see 
Gal.  iv.  16).  The  presence  of  the  good  is  a  silent  and  effective  rebuke  to  the  wicked. 
(8)  The  enormity  of  Ahab's  guilt  was  brought  home  to  him  by  the  questions,  "  Hast 
thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?  "  He  has  killed,  for  by  taking  possession 
he  sanctions  the  means  by  which  his  title  is  made  out  (see  Job  xxxi.  39  ;  Jer.  xxii. 
18,  14 ;  Hab.ii.  12).  (4)  God's  Holy  Spirit  still,  by  means  of  the  word  of  prophecy, 
if  not  by  the  lips  of  hving  prophets,  carries  guilt  to  the  consciences  of  sinners,  and 
fills  them  with  remorseful  shame.  2.  He  conveys  judgments  in  His  providence.  We 
read  this  principle  in  the  denimciations  uttered  by  Ehjah,  (1)  Upon  Ahab.  "  In 
the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even 
thine."  This  was  fulfilled  (see  ch.  xxii.  38).  But  how  "  in  the  place  ?  ''  for  Naboth 
suffered  near  Jezreel.  Jezreel  is,  generally,  called  Samaria,  being  like  Bethel,  one 
of  the  "  cities  of  Samaria  "  (see  ch.  xiii.  32).  So  in  verse  18,  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
is  said  to  be  in  Samaria.  The  passage  is  more  clearly  thus  translated :  "  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Elijah  the  Tislibite,  saying,  Arise,  go  down  to  meet  Ahab 
the  king  of  Israel,  who  is  in  Samaria  ;  behold,  at  the  vinej'^ard  of  Naboth,  whither 
he  is  gone  down  to  take  possession  of  it."  (2)  Upon  the  family  of  Ahab  (vers.  21, 
22,  24).  This  was  a  reprisal  for  the  family  of  Naboth  sacrificed  with  him  (see 
2  Kings  ix.  26).  All  was  to  the  letter  accomplished  (see  2  Kings  ix.,  x.)  (3)  Upon 
Jey.ebel.  The  "  cursed  woman  "  is  signally  execrated  (ver.  23).  The  retribution 
was  as  signally  accomplished  (see  2  Kings  "ix.  36).     (4)  This  law  of  retribution  in 
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the  judgments  of  Proviclence  is  not  limited  to  sacred  history.  Orestes  recognized 
it  when  he  said  to  ^gisthus — 

••  Go  where  then  slew'st  my  father, 
That  in  the  selfsame  place  thou  too  may'st  die.** 

It  may  be  read  in  every  full  and  aoflurate  history.  8.  He  will  finally  judge  flfc# 
world.  (1)  For  Naboth  and  his  family  have  yet  to  be  vindicated.  Providence  has 
vindicated  their  reputation ;  bnt  they  have  to  be  vindicated  in  person  also.  To  this 
end  all  parties  concerned  in  their  murder  will  have  to  stand  face  to  face,  with  their 
hearts  exposed  to  the  clear  light  and  sensible  presence  of  Omniscient  Justice.  What 
defence  can  the  sons  of  Behal  then  set  up  ?  The  magistrates  ?  Jezebel  ?  Aliab  ? 
(2)  What  a  day  of  vindications  will  that  be  to  all  the  righteous  !  What  a  day  of 
confusion  to  all  the  wicked  I  Evei-ything  will  be  righteously  adjusted  in  that  final 
sentence  (Matt.  xxv.  34,  41,  46).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  25 — 29. — Ahab's  Repentance.  After  the  terrible  sentence  pronomiced  by 
Elijah  upon  Ahab  for  his  enormities  follows  this  account  of  his  repentance.  The 
record  teaches — 

I.  That  there  is  repentance  for  the  vilest.  1.  Ahab  answered  this  descrip- 
tion. (1)  He  "  wrought  wickedness."  So  have  we  all.  But  his  was  evil  of  no 
common  order.  "  He  did  very  abominably  in  following  idols,  according  to  all 
things  as  did  the  Amorites,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel.* 
[See  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  2  Bangs  xxi.  11.)  (2)  He  wrought  this  wickedness  "  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,"  as  the  Amorites  did  not,  for  they  had  not  the  rehgious  privileges  of 
an  Israehte.  Ahab  in  particular  had  signal  proofs  of  the  presence  of  God.  The 
shutting  and  opening  of  the  heavens,  to  wit,  together  with  the  miracle  on  CarmeL 
Where  much  is  given  much  is  required.  (3)  He  had  "  sold  himself"  to  work  this 
wickedness.  (See  Eom.  vii.  14.)  He  was  slave  to  Jezebel — slave  to  Satan.  He 
drudged  hard  in  his  serfdom.  (4)  None  of  his  pi'edecessors  had  gone  so  far  wrong. 
"  There  was  none  hke  unto  Ahab''  (see  ch.  xvi.  33).  Jeroboam  had  "made  Israel 
to  sin,"  and  Omri,  at  the  instigation  of  Ahab,  made  "  statutes  "  to  confii-m  that  sin. 
(See  Micah  vi.  16.)  Ahab  went  further,  and  established  the  worship  of  Baal,  with 
its  attendant  abominations  of  Ashere.  (See  ch.  xvi.  29 — 33.)  (5)  He  was  in  the 
worst  company.  He  had  man-ied  a  '*  cursed  woman,"  and  submitted  to  be  led  by 
her  into  the  extremes  of  wickedness.  "  Whom  Jezebel  his  wife  sthred  up.''  Under 
her  instigation  he  consented  to  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets; 
and  now  she  makes  him  her  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Naboth,  with  its 
attendant  atrocities.  2.  Yet  Ahab  took  God's  message  to  heart.  (1)  He  beheved 
the  terrible  sentence,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  do,  for  it  came  by  the  hand  of 
Ehjah.  In  all  his  former  experience  he  had  foolid  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
Elijah's  mouth  yvas  truth.  (2)  Now,  with  his  death  vividly  before  him,  and  the 
fearful  doom  of  his  house — all  the  fruit  of  his  crimes — these  crimes  Uve  up  again, 
and  pass  in  formidable  order  before  his  eyes.  (See  Psa.  L  21.)  Consiiicuous 
amongst  the  spectres  that  would  move  before  him  would  be  those  of  the  newly 
murdered  Naboth  with  his  children.  (3)  This  ghastly  phantasmagoria  would  be 
to  him  a  premonition  of  the  solemnities  of  the  final  judgment  in  which  the 
thousands  injm'ed,  whether  in  body  or  soul,  by  his  bad  conduct  and  influence, 
would  cry  to  God's  justice  for  venj:;eance  upon  the  royal  culprit.  3.  He  humbled 
himself  accordingly.  (1)  Before  Jehovah.  He  "rent  his  clothes"  in  token  of 
deep  grief.  (See  Gen.  xxxvii.  34 ;  Job  i.  20  ;  Ezra  ix.  3.)  "  He  put  sackcloth  upon 
hifl  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly."  Here  were  all  the 
signs  of  deep  contrition  before  God.  They  were  symbols  of  the  prayer  of  the  lieart 
for  mercy.  (2)  Before  men.  To  put  on  sackcloth  he  laid  aside  those  robes  of 
state  in  which  he  had  pi-ided  himself.  Instead  of  moving  with  his  former  kingly 
tramp  he  now  "went  softly."  iCompare  Isa.  xxxviii.  15.)  He  moved  with  the 
timid  step  of  a  culprit.  (8)  Who  will  say  his  reiientance  was  not  genuine?  God 
did  not  say  so.  He  afterwards,  indeed,  professed  lo  •hate"  a  faithful  servant  of 
God  (oh.  xxii.  8).     But  what  does  thi'^  provp  ?     Simply  that  lie  afterwards  relapsed 
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into  sin.  And  it  admonislies  us  not  to  presume  upon  any  dogma  of  infallible  final 
perseverance,  but,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling." 

II.  That  thebb  is  mercy  foe  the  penitent.  1.  Ood  observed  the  repentance 
of  A  hah.  (1)  He  observed  it  before  man  had.  He  saw  its  first  motions  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart.  He  saw  the  prodigal  "  whUe  yet  a  great  way  off"  (Luke  xv.  20). 
(2)  Doubtless  He  graciously  encouraged  these  motions  so  that  they  ripened  into 
confession.  And  does  not  the  goodness  of  God  still  lead  men  to  repentance,  even 
the  vilest  ?  2.  He  called  the  attention  of  Elijah  to  it.  (1)  To  the  prophet  he 
said,  *'  Seest  thou  bow  Ahab  humbleth  himself  before  me."  This  was  an 
encoaragement  to  the  man  of  God.  His  labour  was  not  in  vain.  Ahab  required 
some  moral  courage  to  humble  himself  before  Jehovah  in  the  presence  of  Jezebel. 
(2)  God  in  His  goodness  directs  His  servants  to  those  who  are  penitent  that  they 
may  minister  words  of  encouragement  to  them.  Ananias  was  sent  to  Saul 
(Acts  ix.  11).  3.  He  extended  His  mercy  to  the  S2ip_plia7it.  (1)  "  Because  he 
humbleth  himself  before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days  :  but  in  his  sou's 
days  wiU  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house."  The  mercy  is  not  a  reversal  of  the 
mischief,  neither  was  tlie  repentance.  The  mischief  is  done,  and  cannot  be  reversed. 
Early  piety  is  thei-efore  earnestly  to  be  desu-ed  that  the  mischief  of  an  evil  life  may 
be  avoided.  (2)  It  was  a  substantial  benefit  nevertheless,  (a.)  To  Ahab  personall3\ 
It  was  something  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  judgments  oi;  God  upon 
his  wicked  house ;  but,  what  is  still  more  considerable,  this  mercy  contained  a 
promise  respecting  the  world  to  come ;  for,  and  especially  in  prophecy,  things 
visible  are  signs  or  portents  of  things  spiritual.  (6)  It  was  also  a  benefit  to  bis 
nation.  For  after  this,  probably,  came  the  war  with  Ben-hadad,  in  whicli  God 
interposed  in  a  very  remarkable  ruanner  on  behalf  of  His  people.  In  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  tran^^lation  was  made  from  much  older  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  than 
any  now  extant,  this  chapter  and  that  here  before  it  change  places ;  and  the  order 
in  the  Septuagint  is  also  followed  by  Josephus.  (3)  This  fact  is  very  important, 
for  it  shows  also  where  the  backsliding  of  Ahab  commenced.  It  was  e\'idently  in 
the  false  mercy  which  he  sliowed  to  Ben-hadad.  After  this  relapse  God  forsook 
him  and  handed  him  over  to  evU  spirits  and  l3'ing  prophets,  who  wrought  his  ruin. 
**  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 24. — The  Progress  of  Sin.  This  chapter  describes  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  which  ever  blotted  the  page  of  history.  The  description  is  so  graphic  that 
we  seem  eye-witnesses  of  the  tragedy,  and  so  suggestive  that  we  can  understand  the 
motives  and  feelings  of  the  principal  actors.  Naboth  has  been  blamed  sometimes 
for  refusing  what  appeared  a  reasonable  request — that  he  would  sell  a  piece  of  land 
to  his  rightful  king  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  not  only 
acting  witliin  his  right,  but  that  he  could  not  have  assented  to  the  proposal  without 
breaking  the  Divine  law  given  by  Moses.  The  paternal  inheritance  might  only  be 
sold  in  extreme  povertj',  and  then  on  the  condition  that  it  might  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  ;  and,  if  not  previoiisly  redeemed  by  purchase,  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner 
At  the  year  of  jubilee  (Levit.  xxv.  13—28).  With  Naboth  it  was  not  the  dictate  of 
churlishness,  but  of  conscience,  to  refuse  the  proposal  of  the  king.  Nor  was  Ahab's 
guilt  the  less  because  the  crime  was  suggested  by  Jezebel.  He  might  be  deficient 
in  nerve  and  inventiveness,  but  he  was  not  in  iniquity.  Let  us  trace  him  in  this 
his  hideous  downfall,  that  none  of  us  may  be  "  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of 
■in."     Our  subject  is  the  Progress  of  Sin.     We  see  here — 

I.  Possessions  leading  to  covetousness.  His  stately  palace  and  park  at 
Jezreel  did  not  content  him.  With  greedy  eye  he  looked  on  this  tiny  plot  of  free- 
hold, and  resolved  to  have  it.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  material  possessions  to 
satisfy  man.  The  rich  man  must  be  richer  still ;  the  large  kingdom  must  extend 
itself  yet.  further  ;  the  great  business  must  crush  the  small  competitors,  &c.  How 
often  this  leads  to  wrongs  wrought  on  the  poorer  and  weaker  I  "The  love  oi 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  "  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousueas,  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  that  he  possesseth." 
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n.  CovETOUSNESs  LEADING  TO  DISCONTENT.  "  He  laid  himself  down  upon  his 
bed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread."  Disappointed  of  that 
which  he  coveted  he  could  find  no  pleasm-e  in  that  which  he  already  possei=Ped. 
Show  how  easily  a  discontented  habit  of  mind  may  be  formed,  and  how  it  emhiti^rg 
everything.  Thankfulness,  gladness,  and  hope  are  strangled  by  this  serpent  ain. 
The  necessity  of  watching  against  the  rise  of  this  in  our  children. 

III.  Discontent  leading  to  evil  counsel  (ver.  7).  Ahab  was  just  in  the 
right  condition  to  welcome  anything  bad.  On  an  ordinary  occasion  he  might 
have  repelled  this  hideous  suggestion.  Satan  watches  his  opportunity.  His 
temptations  are  adapted  to  our  age,  our  social  position,  our  mood  of  mind.  What 
would  fail  to-day  may  succeed  to-morrow.  "Vvliat  the  youth  would  spurn  the  old 
man  may  welcome,  &c.  "Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. '  It  is 
an  evil  thing  to  have  a  bad  counsellor  always  near  yoo.  Let  that  thought  guard 
us  against  vmholy  associates. 

IV.  Evil  counsel  leading  to  lies  (ver.  10).  The  fast  was  a  hypocritical  device 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pe>  j'.e  for  the  death  of  Nabotli.  Its  appointment  pre- 
supposed that  there  was  a  grievous  offence  committed  by  some  one,  which  the 
community  was  to  mourn.  Their  suspicions  would  be  ready  to  fasten  on  any  man 
who  was  suddenly  and  boldly  accused  by  two  independent  witnesses.  The  scheme 
was  as  subtle  as  it  was  sinful.  Give  examples  of  the  use  of  deceit  and  Hes  in 
modern  life  for  the  pm-pose  of  making  money,  advancing  social  interests,  &o. 
Show  the  sinfulness  of  this. 

V.  Lies  leading  to  murdeb  (ver.  13).  Not  only  was  Naboth  Isilled,  but  hb 
children  also  (2  Kings  ix.  26),  Hence  the  property  would  revert  to  the  king.  It 
was  a  cold-blooded  murder.  Few  worse  are  recorded  in  history.  Seldom  is  this 
most  heinous  crime  committed  until  the  way  has  been  paved  for  it,  aa  hare,  by 
lesser  sins.     Exemplify  this. 

VI.  MuEDEB  LEADING  TO  RETRIBUTION.  Read  Elijah's  bold  and  terrible  denun- 
ciation of  the  crime  on  the  very  soil  of  the  coveted  vineyard  (vers.  20 — 24). 
Retribution  may  linger  long,  but  it  comes  at  last.  In  the  hght  of  many  a  startling 
discovery  we  read  the  words,  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'' 

Conclusion. — "  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults:  keep  back  thy  servant  alao 
from  presumptuous  sins,"  &c. — A.  B. 

Vers.  27 — 29. — Partial  Penitence.  Such  was  the  effect  of  Ehjah'a  meesage 
deUvered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  The  fearless  courage  of  the  prophet  had 
again  asserted  itself,  and  once  more  the  king  quailed  before  his  terrible  words  of 
denunciation.  The  subject  is  the  more  worthy  of  study  because  the  deceitfulnesa 
of  the  human  heart  is  here  laid  bare  by  "  the  searcher  of  hearts."  If  we  under- 
stand Ahab,  we  shall  better  understand  ourselves. 

I.  The  deceitful  nature  of  Ahab's  humiliation.  We  shall  show  that  there 
was  a  mixture  of  the  good  and  evU,  of  the  true  and  false.  1.  It  originated  in  a 
true  message.  No  phantom  of  his  own  brain,  no  utterance  of  a  false  prophet 
misled  Ahab ;  but  the  declaration  of  a  man  who,  as  he  knew  by  experience,  spoke 
truly,  and  spoke  for  God.  He  dared  not  refuse  credence  to  the  message,  but  that 
his  heart  was  unchanged  was  shown  in  his  continued  hatred  to  the  messenger 
(1  Kings  xviiL  17 ;  xxi.  20).  In  all  ages  the  word  of  God  has  been  "  as  a  fire,"  and 
as  a  "hammer"  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).  Give  examples.  The  Nine^dtes,  the  Jews  at 
Pentecost,  &c.  It  has  "  pleased  God,  by  the  foohshness  of  preaching,  to  save  them 
that  beheve."  2.  It  asserted  itself  in  fasting  and  tears.  These  would  be  natural 
signs  of  ilistress.  In  themselves  they  were  no  evidence  of  sincerity.  It  is  easier 
to  put  on  the  outward  than  to  experience  the  inward.  There  is  always  danger  of 
letting  the  visible  supersede  the  iavisihlt!,  though  it  le  onij  of  value  as  the  honest 
expression  of  conviction,  Leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  tle<5  around  a  dead  branch, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  Uve.  (The  perils  of  Rituaha^.)  Sven  under  the  Old 
Dispensation  this  was  understood.  Samuel  said,  "  To  obey  is  becter  than  sacrifice," 
&c.  David  exclaimed,  "Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,"  &c.  (Psa.  U.  16,  17;  see  also 
liioab  vi.  8;  Isa.  L  11).     Compare  th^  words  of  our  Lord,  "Moreover  when  y« 
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fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance ;  for  they  disfigure  their  faces 
that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast."  3.  It  consisted  in  terror,  not  in  turning*. 
Aiiab  was  thoroughly  alaiTued,  but  imagination  rather  than  conscieuce  was  at  work 
within  him.  He  did  not  forsake  his  idols,  nor  give  up  Naboth's  vineyard,  nor 
abandon  his  seK-confidence.  See  next  chapter,  which  narrates  his  dealings  with 
Micaiah.  Evidently  there  was  no  change  of  heart  or  of  life ;  nor  had  his  present 
feehng  any  abiding  influence.  He  was  like  those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  hell,  not  at  the  thought  of  sin.  They  shrink  from  punishment,  but  not  fi-om 
guilt.  Examples.  The  drunkard  weeping  maudlin  tears  over  his  poverty;  the 
detected  wrong-doer  thrown  out  of  employment;  the  sinner  who  beheves  himself 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  &c.  True  repentance  makes  us  feel  and  act  differently 
towards  sin  and  towards  God. 

II.  The  Divine  notice  of  Ahab's  humiliation.  1.  It  did  not  escape  the  Divine 
search.  God  looks  down  from  heaven  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  do  good.  He 
rejoices  to  find  not  the  evil  that  must  be  punished,  but  the  feeble  germs  of  good 
that  may  be  encomraged.  (Compare  Psa.  xiv.  2.)  Even  such  a  sinner  as  Ahab 
(ver.  25)  was  not  disregarded  when  he  showed  the  faintest  signs  of  repentance. 
God  would  foster  them  lovingly,  as  He  fosters  the  seed  sown  in  the  warm  earth. 
The  prodigal  is  seen  "  when  yet  a  great  way  off."  Even  the  first  beginnings  of 
righteou.suess  were  commended  by  our  Lord:  "Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him," 
&c.  2.  It  led  to  the  viitigation  of  the  Divine  punishment.  Ahab's  feehng  was 
real  as  far  as  it  went.  The  postponement  of  punishment  was  to  give  opportunity 
for  more  genuine  repentance.  Had  that  revealed  itself,  the  judgment  wjuld  have 
been  averted.  Compare  this  with  our  Lord's  washing  the  feet  of  Judas,  though  He 
knew  he  was  about  to  betray  Him.  •*  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to  repentance." 
See  how  ready  God  is  to  meet  those  who  may  return  to  Him  (Acts  iL  38 ;  Joel  ii 
12 — 14).  [Note. — We  ought  to  notice  and  encomage  what  is  right  even  in  those 
who  are  not  what  they  should  be,  commending  it  whenever  it  is  possible.]  8.  It 
failed  to  win  a  reversal  of  the  Divine  judgment.  A  temporary  repentance  may 
be  followed  by  a  temporary  reprieve ;  but  final  salvation  must  be  preceded  by  true 
repentance.  If  the  heart  is  not  turned  from  sin,  it  cannot  be  turned  from  hell. 
•'Godly  soiTOw  worketh  repentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of;  but  the 
Borrow  of  this  world  worketh  death."  Not  only  must  evil  be  expelled,  but  good 
must  enter ;  for  if  the  heart  is  left  "  empty,  swept,  and  garnished  "  by  self-reforma- 
tion, the  evil  spirits  will  return.  Good  noiust  supersede  evil ;  Christ  must  supplant 
sin  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  must  conquer  the  evil  spirit.     (Compare  Acts  xi.  17,  18.) 

A  pa/rtial penitence  gained  reprieve,  and  much  more  will  a  thorough  repentance 
gain  justification.  As  Trapp  says,  "  If  the  leaves  of  repentance  be  so  medicinal, 
much  more  the  fruit." — A.  Ii. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — First  Steps  in  the  Path  of  Crime,  I.  Unbridlsd  desire.  1.  The 
tpirit  in  ivliich  Ahab  came.  He  came  down  to  Jezreel  not  to  present  a  thank- 
offering  to  God  for  recent  deliverance,  nor  to  inquire  what  might  be  done  to  meet  the 
wishes  or  inipi'ove  the  condition  of  the  people.  Had  he  come  thus,  paths  of  useful- 
ness woTild  have  opened  up  before  him,  and,  instead  of  the  dark  memory  of  guilt, 
he  would  have  left  behind  him  blessing  and  praise.  God  and  man  were  alike  shut 
oul,  and  seK  was  set  up  as  that  which  alone  was  to  be  regarded  and  served.  Such  a 
spirit  not  only  stands  open  to  temptation  ;  it  invites  it.  Eight  aims  shut  out  is  half 
Satan's  victory.  2.  How  the  temptation  presented  itself.  He  was  about  to  make 
improvements  upon  the  palace,  and  his  eye  feU  on  Naboth's  vineyard.  This  made 
into  a  garden  of  herbs  would  secure  greater  privacy  and  allow  other  improvements 
to  be  carried  oat.  As  he  looked  only  upon  his  own  things  the  advantages  of  the 
acquisition  v.  ore  magnified,  the  fire  of  deshe  was  kindled  and  fanned  into  even 
fiercer  flame.  A  selfish  spirit  is  ready  to  be  set  on  fire  by  the  shghtest  spark  of 
evil  suggestion.  There  was  much  in  God's  recent  goodness,  much  also  in  the 
necessities  of  Israel,  to  raise  Ahab  above  so  small  a  care.  The  spirit  of  selfish  dis- 
content, which  "  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest,"  makes  thankfulness  and  service 
ahke  impossible.     If  it  rule  us  we  are  already  set  in  the  way  of  sin.     From  the 
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Bpot  on  which  we  stand  a  hundred  dark  paths  branch  ont — envies,  jealousies,  false- 
hood, dishonest  dealing,  mean  lying  artifices,  thefts,  mui-ders.  When  tempted  to 
■et  the  heart  on  what  we  have  not,  let  us  come  back  into  the  midst  of  the  good 
which  God  has  given,  and  say  that  if  He  see  it  to  be  best  for  us,  thai  v,  ill  be  given 
too.  3.  How  the  object  was  pursued.  All  restraints  were  cast  aside.  Ahab's  offer 
(ver.  2)  seems  at  first  sight  most  generous.  But  it  shut  out  of  sight  (1)  the  ties 
which  bound  Nabotli  to  his  inheritance,  and  (2)  the  duty  he  owed  to  God.  Tlie 
Israehte  could  not  alienate  his  lot  even  when  pressed  by  direst  necessity.  It  might 
be  parted  with  for  a  time,  but  it  returned  again  to  its  riglitful  owners  at  the  year 
of  jubilee.  Ahab's  offer  was  a  temptation  to  Naboth  to  think  Ughtly  of  God'g 
arrangements  and  to  despise  his  birLhright. 

II.  ]\[isDiRECTED  ANGEE.  "  Ahab  Came  into  his  house  heavy  and  displeased," 
not  with  himself,  but  with  Naboth.  His  anger  was  not  against  his  sin.  but  against 
the  man  who  had  rebuked  it.  He  might  have  stood  and  said,  "  I  h:ive  siiiaed.  I 
have  abused  my  position.  I  have  been  caring  for  my  own  good,  and  not  for  theirs 
over  whom  God  has  set  me."  But  he  took  the  dJe  of  his  sin  against  the  truth. 
He  thnt  stnick  at  that  struck  him.  Wlien  God  meets  us  as  He  then  met  Ahab,  we 
must  either  return  humbled  and  penitent  into  the  right  way,  or  withstand  Him  and 
pass  into  deeper  darkness. — U. 

Vers.  6 — 14. — Sin's  friendships,  and  wTiai  they  lead  to.    L  Thb  sinful  find 

MANY  HELPERS.  Ahab  seems  to  have  done  aU  that  he  was  able  or  cared  to  do. 
He  had  tempted  Kaboth  and  failed,  and  the  matter  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  But  where  Ahab  stops,  Satan's  servants  meet  him  and  carry  on  the  work. 
Jezebel  prevails  on  him  to  tell  the  story,  and  the  elders  of  Jezreel  and  its  sons 
of  Belial  are  ready  to  do  their  part  also,  to  give  him  his  desu-e  and  steep  his  soul  in 
crime.  The  man  wlio  is  casting  away  means  and  character  and  health  and 
eternal  Hfe  will  find  friends  to  take  the  part  of  his  worse  against  his  better  self, 
and  agents  enough  to  aid  him  in  accomplishing  his  sinful  wilL  It  is  vain  to  think 
of  arresting  m  career  of  vice  merely  by  change  of  place.  Satan  has  his  servants 
•rerywhere. 

11.  The  misuse  of  influence.  There  is  much  that  may  be  admired  in  Jezebel's 
conduct.  However  false  she  was  to  others,  she  was  true  to  her  own.  "With  tender- 
ness, which  lends  a  peculiar  grace  to  a  strong,  regal  natux-e  like  hers,  she  approaches 
the  moody  monarch.  Under  the  warm  sunshine  of  loving  sympathy  the  bands 
which  bind  the  burden  to  his  soul  melt  away.  It  is  laid  down  and  exposed  to  view. 
But  howev<  !•  good  the  impidses  which  incite  the  wicked  to  action,  theii-  feet  take 
to  the  pa  ..  of  sin.  1.  Her  sympathy  becomes  fierce  chaVi2>lonship  of  lurong. 
There  is  love  for  Ahab,  but  no  consideration  for  Naboth,  and  no  regai  d  to  the  voice 
of  justice  and  of  God.  How  much  human  love  to-day  is  after  the  pattern  of 
Jezebel's — narrow,  selfish,  unjust  I  The  home  is  everything;  the  world  outside 
has  no  claims,  sometimes  not  even  rights  I  Others  are  regarded  with  pleasm-e  as 
they  favour  those  we  love ;  with  aversion  and  hatred  so  soon  as  they  oppose  them, 
or  even  stand  in  their  way.  Humes  are  meant  to  be  training  schools  for  God's  sons 
and  dangliters,  where  they  maj-  learn  to  be  patient,  forbearing,  less  exacting,  able 
to  make  allowances  for  difference  of  disposition  and  of  judgment,  and  so  pass  out 
able  to  do  a  brother's,  sister's  part  in  the  great  world  around  tliem.  But  Jez'  hA'a 
affection  frustrates  God's  plan  and  arms  the  home  against  the  world  it  was  meant 
to  serve.  2.  She  goads  him  on  to  greater  sin.  She  blames  him  not  for  setting  hia 
heart  so  upon  a  trifle,  but  for  letting  the  matter  rest  where  it  did.  She  reminds 
him  of  his  might  and  Naboth's  weakness :  "  Dost  thou  now  govern  ?  "  &c.  How 
often  does  the  sympathy  of  the  wicked  daringly  recommend  what  the  heart  had 
feared  to  think,  and  this  too  with  reproaches  of  weakness,  of  wrongs  and  slights  left 
unavenged  I  Instead  of  quenching  tlie  fire  of  hate,  they  fan  it  into  fiercer  flame. 
8.  She  bears  him  onwa/rd  intc  crime  (vers.  7 — 10).  Ahab's  very  weakness  would 
have  prevented  him  shedding  Nubotb's  blood,  but  her  subtle  brain  and  indomitable 
will  supply  what  is  needful  to  steep  his  soul  in  guUt.  How  many  dark  stains  have 
been  in  this  very  way  fixed  upon  the -page  of  history  I  How  much  genius  and 
lalent  have  thus  served,  and  are  serving  now  the  devil's  purpose  I 
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ni.  The  kvh.  wbought  by  time-servers  (vers.  11—15).  There  is  nothing  to 
relieve  tlia  baseness  of  the  elders  and  nobles  of  Jezreel.  They  were  not  impelled 
by  misguided  affection  to  avenge  a  fancied  wrong.  They  ccnild  not  even  plead 
ignorance.  They  were  behind  the  scenes  and  arranged  for  the  trial.  It  was  murder 
of  the  deepest  dye — murder  done  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  liT^-nded  majesty 
of  God.  They  had  one  of  the  grandest  oppoi-tunities  of  Bhielding  innocence  and 
rebuking  wickedness  in  high  places.  They  had  only  to  say  they  could  not  lend 
themselves  to  suoh  a  deed.  But  these  do  not  stand  alone.  The  greatest  crimes  in 
history  have  been  wrought  in  this  very  way.  Is  there  no  place  to-day  over  which 
"  Jezreel "  might  well  be  written  ?  Are  there  no  men  and  no  causes  frowned  npon, 
not  because  that  in  themselves  they  deserve  snch  treatment,  but  because  they  are 
not  in  favour,  and  it  will  not  pay  to  behieud  them  ?  Are  there  none  who  will  use 
their  influence  in  favour  of  a  good  cause  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  but  who  will  be 
looked  for  in  vain  when  it  sorely  needs  to  be  befriended  ?  There  may  be  no  crime 
.vrought  now  in  this  land  such  as  was  then  done  in  Israel;  but  should  the  time  come, 
•  Lose  are  the  men  who  will  do  as  the  elders  and  nobles  did  then.  The  spirit  is  the 
same,  and  in  the  like  oircumstances  it  will  bear  the  same  frail — U. 

Vers.  15 — 29. — G7dlt  and  Mercy.    I.  To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  sik  n  *o  tAKs 

ITS  GUILT.  '*  Hast  thou  killed  ?  "  &c.  It  is  not  said  that  Ahab  knew  of  the  plot.  The 
plain  inference  is  that  he  did  not  Jezebel  wrote  to  the  elders,  and  to  her  the  tidings 
were  sent  that  the  deed  was  done.  But  if  Ahab  did  not  know  before,  he  knew  after. 
Knowing  how  it  had  been  procured  he  nevertheless  received  it,  and  heard  as  he  stood 
there  the  word  of  the  Lord :  '•  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?  "  There 
are  men,  for  example,  who  could  not  pass  their  days  in  the  vile  drink  traffic.  They 
could  not  sleep  at  night  for  thought  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  children  whose 
misery  had  pleaded  in  God's  sight  against  them  and  their  work.  The  thought  of  the 
souls  they  had  helped  to  lead  down  into  the  eternal  darkness  would  terrify  them. 
But  they  can  pocket  the  gains  of  that  very  trade ;  they  can  receive  the  higher  rent 
.\hich  their  property  secures  because  it  is  let  to  the  sellers  of  drink,  and  live  in 
quietness,  and  sit  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  die  in  good  esteem,  and  go  forth  to  meet — 
what  ?  the  same  judgment  as  the  puLUcan  I  Your  reputable  merchant  may  not  li« 
and  cheat ;  but  if  the  young  men  that  serve  behind  his  coimters  do  so,  and  if  he 
knowingly  pockets  the  gains  of  such  baseness,  he  is  equally  guilty  in  God's  sight. 
To  take  the  fruit  of  falsehood  and  oppression  and  wrong  is  to  stain  our  souls  with 
their  guilt.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  hcked  the  blood  of 
Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thijie."  "  Behold  I  will  bring  evil  npon 
thee,"  &c.  (vers.  21—24). 

II.  What  it  meaks  when  a  man  finds  the  truth  hateful.  Ahab's  question, 
"  Hast  thou  found  me  ?"  &c.,  was  a  self-revelation.  There  were  many  to  whom 
Ehjah's  presence  would  have  been  like  that  of  an  angel  of  God ;  but  to  Aliab  it  is  as 
the  shadow  of  death.  And  the  explanation  was,  "  Because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to 
work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  It  is  only  to  death  that  the  truth  is  a  savour 
©f  death.  He  was  sin's  bondman.  For  the  gratification  of  evil  desire  he  had  sold 
himself  to  work  Satan's  will,  and  now  in  his  attitude  to  God's  servant  he  was  own- 
ing Satan  still  as  master.  It  is  easy  to  listen  with  approval,  and  with  pleasure  even, 
when  other  men's  sins  are  dealt  with  ;  but  when  our  own  are  touched — when  we 
are  met  with  our  feet  standing  in  NaLoth's  vineyard,  what  is  our  attitude  toward 
the  truth  ?  Is  it  anger  or  submissiou  ?  Whom  do  we  own  as  master,  Satan  or 
God? 

III.  The  riches  of  God's  mercy  (vers.  25 — 29).  1.  The  greatness  of  Ahai'» 
j%n.  He  had  outstripped  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  great  as  their  sins  had  been ; 
"  but  there  was  none  like  unto  Ahab,"  &c.  2.  I'he  inadequacy  of  his  repentance. 
It  was  no  doubt  sincere,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  was  fear  of  judgment,  not 
loathing  of  sin.  8.  The  fulness  of  the  Divine  compassion.  Verses  25  and  26  might 
well  have  been  a  prelude  to  the  record  of  fuU  and  speedy  vengeance,  and  especially 
BO  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  natm-e  of  his  sorrow.  But  it  is  the  mtroduction  to 
tilie  story  of  mercy.    All  that  sin — sin  of  deepest  dye — will  not  prevent  God  running 
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forth  to  meet  Aliab  so  Boon  as  he  begins  to  turn  to  Him.  That  sorrow,  shallow 
though  it  was,  God  had  marked  and  accepted.  "  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  ?  "  &c.  God 
is  not  a  stem,  relentless  Judge.  Fathei-'s  heart  has  never  yearned  over  child  as 
God's  over  us. — U. 

Ver.  20. — Nahoth'a  Vineyard.    The  robbery  and  murder  of  Naboth  form  one  of 

the  darkest  episodes  in  the  story  of  Ahab's  life.  We  see  that  idolatiy  and  perse- 
cution were  not  the  only  crimes  into  which  Jezebel  seduced  him.  Indeed,  such 
iniquities  never  stand  alone.  They  would  naturally  be  the  parents  of  many  more. 
He  was  probably  guilty  of  many  such  acts  of  cruel  wrong  during  his  wicked  career. 
This  is  related  to  show  how  completely  he  had  "  sold  himself  to  work  evil  in  the 
eight  of  the  Lord."     Let  us  think  of  (1)  his  sin,  (2)  his  punishment,  (3)  his  remorse. 

I.  His  sin.  It  had  many  elements  of  moral  wrong  in  it,  and  is  not  to  be 
characterized  by  any  one  particular  designation.  1.  Avarice.  Large  and  rich  as 
his  royal  domain  was,  he  envied  Naboth  the  possession  of  his  little  vineyard.  2. 
Opijression.  It  was  a  wicked  abuse  of  power.  "Might"  to  him  was  "right." 
8.  Irnjnefy.  Ahab  must  have  known  that  he  was  tempting  Naboth  to  the  violation 
of  an  express  Divine  command  (Num.  xxxvi.  7).  4.  Abject  moral  weakness.  This 
is  seen  in  his  cliildish  petulance  (ver.  4)  and  in  his  mean  subserviency  to  the 
inipf-rious  wiU  of  Jezebel.  6.  Base  hypocrisy,  in  subjecting  the  injured  man  to  the 
decision  of  a  mock  tribunal  Crimes  like  this  generally  present  various  phases  o£ 
evil  thought  and  feehng;  and  when  they  attempt  to  cover  themselves  with  a  false 
veil  of  rectitude,  it  only  tends  to  deepen  immeasm-ably  our  sense  of  their  iniquity. 

II.  His  punishment.  The  prophet  was  assimiing  his  true  function  in  pronouncing 
this  swift  judgment  on  the  cruel  -mrong  that  had  been  committed.  His  calling  was 
to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  laws  of  eternal  righteousness,  to  vindicate  the  oppressed, 
to  rebuke  injustice,  and  that  not  least,  but  rather  most  of  all,  when  it  sat  enthroned 
on  the  seats  of  authority  and  power.  Note  respecting  tbis  punishment.  1.  Ita 
-certainty.  Ahab  could  not  really  be  surprised  that  his  "  enemy  had  found  '*  him, 
for  that  "  enemy  "  was  but  the  instrument  of  a  God  to  whom  "  all  things  are  naked 
and  opened."  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good,"  and  the  transgressor  can  never  escape  His  righteous  judgment.  "  Be  sure 
your  sin  wiU  find  you  cut"  (Num.  xxxii.  23).  2.  Its  correspondence  with  the 
crime.  "  In  the  pface  where  the  dogs  hcked  the  blood  of  Naboth,"  &c.  (ver.  19). 
The  principle  involved  in  this  has  often  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  Divine  retri- 
butions. "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"  &c.  (Gal.  vi  7,  8).  "  They  have  so-jn-n  the 
wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind  "  (Hrsea  viii.  7).  3.  Its  delay.  The  sen- 
tence was  fully  executed  only  in  the  person  of  his  son  Joram  (2  Kings  ix.  25,  26) ; 
but  tbis  in  no  way  alters  the  character  or  lessens  the  terribleness  of  it  as  a  pvmish- 
ment  upon  him.  Especially  when  we  remember  what  an  instalment  of  the  full 
penalty  was  given  in  the  violence  of  his  own  death  (ch.  xxii  34 — 37).  "  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  thereiore  the  heart  of  the 
sons  uf  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil "  (Eccles.  viii.  11).  But  when,  space 
being  thus  given  them  for  repentance,  they  abuse  it,  they  do  but  "treas-.re  up 
wrath  for  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,"  and,  falling  under  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  God,  they  do  not  escape  "  till  tliey  have  paid  the  uttei-most  farthing." 
Thus  did  Ahab  inherit  the  woe  pronovmced  on  him  who  thinks  to  secure  any  good 
for  himself  by  iniquity  and  blood  (Hab.  iL  12).  Ill-gotten  gain  always  brings  with 
it  a  curse. 

III.  His  remorse  (ver.  27).  It  can  scarcely  be  called  repentance.  It  may  have 
been  sincere  enough  so  far  as  it  went,  and  for  this  reason  God  delayed  the  threatened 
punishment;  but  it  was  wanting  in  the  elements  of  a  true  repentance.  It  was  the 
compunction  of  a  guilty  conscience,  but  not  the  sacred  agony  of  a  renewed  heart. 
It  sprang  from  sudden  alarm  at  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  sin,  but  not  from 
a  true  hatred  of  the  sin  itself.  It  soon  passed  away,  and  left  him  still  more  a  slave 
to  the  evil  to  which  he  had  "  sold  himself"  than  he  was  before.  "  For  godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
worketh  death  "  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).— W. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXn.    1—53. 

Thb  expedition  of  Ahab  and  Jehosha- 

PEAT   AGAINST  KaMOTH-GiLEAD.       ThE  DEATH 

OP    Ahab.      The    beigns  of  Jehoshaphat 

AND  AhAZIAH. 

Ver.  1. — ^And  they  continued  [rather, 
rested.  Heb.  sate,  dwelt.  Cf.  Judg.  v.  17- 
The  LXX.  has  UdeKTe,  sing.]  three  years 
■without  war  [The  Hebrew  explains  the 
"rested  " — there  was  notwar,  &c.  See  Ewald, 
286  g.  The  three  years  (not  full  years, 
as  the  next  verse  shows)  are  to  be 
counted  from  the  second  defeat  of  Ben- 
hadad ;  the  history,  that  is  to  say,  is  re- 
sumed from  ch.  xx.  34 — 43.  Eawlinson 
conjectures  that  it  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Assyrian  invasion,  under  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  took  place.  The  Black  Obe- 
lisk tells  us  that  Ahab  of  Jezreel  joined  a 
league  of  kings,  of  whom  Ben-hadad  was 
one,  against  the  Assyrians,  furnishing  a 
force  of  10,000  fojtmen  and  2000  chariots; 
see  "  Hist,  niust."  pp.  113,  114.  The  com- 
mon danger  might  well  compel  a  cessation 
of  hostilities]  between  Syria  and  Israel. 

Ver.  2. — And  it  came  to  pass  In  the  third 
year  [Of  the  peace  ;  not  after  the  death  of 
Naboth,  as  Stanley] ,  that  Jehoshaphat  the 
king  of  Judah  came  down  [The  journey  to 
Jerusalem  being  invariably  deseiibed  as  a 
'•going  up,"  one  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
provinces  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  a 
"going  down  "]  to  the  Mng  of  Israel.  [For 
aught  that  appears,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  sister  king^loma 
had  met,  except  in  battle,  since  the  disrup- 
tion, though  the  marriage  of  Jehoram,  son 
of  Jehoshaphat, with  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  had  taken  place  some 
years  before  this  date  (2  Chron.  xviii.  1,  2). 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  growing  power 
of  Syria  had  led  to  this  affinity  and  alliance.] 

Ver.  3. — And  the  Mng  of  Israel  said  unto 
his  servants  [During  the  visit.  It  seoms 
likely  that  Jehoshaphat  went  down  to 
Samaria  by  Ahab's  invitation,  and  that  the 
latter  then  had  this  campaign  in  view.  The 
chronicler  says  that  Ahab  "incited,"  or 
"stirred  him  up"  (same  word  as  in  ch. 
xxi.  25)  to  go  with  him  to  battle.  Ahab 
was  unable  to  contend  single-handled,  and 
without  Divine  assistance — which  he  could 
not  now  look  for — against  Syria ;  and  saw 
no  means  of  compelling  the  execiition  of 
the  treaty  which  Ben-hadad  had  made  with 
him  (ch.  XX.  34),  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  shamelessly  broken,  except  by  the  help 
of  Jehoshaphat,  whose  military   organiza- 


tion  at  this  time  must  have  been  great,  and, 
indeed,  complete  (2  Chron.  xvii.  10 — 19). 
It  is  in  favour  of  this  view  that  Ahab  enter- 
tained him  and  his  large  retinue  with  such 
profuse  hospitality.  The  chronicler,  who 
dwells  on  the  number  of  sheep  and  oxen 
slain  for  the  feast,  intimates  that  it  was 
this  generous  reception  "persuaded"  Je- 
hoshaphat to  join  in  the  war],  Know  ye 
that  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [Generally,  as 
below  (vers.  4,  6,  &c.),  "  Eamoth-Gilead," 
i.e.,  of  Gilead.  See  note  on  ch.  iv.  13. 
This  "  great  frontier  fortress  was,  in  the 
hands  of  Sj'ria,  even  aft^r  many  reverses, 
a  constant  menace  against  Israel "  (Stanley)] 
is  ours  [i.e.,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
Ben-hadad  had  promised  to  restore  (ch. 
XX.  34).  This  shows  that,  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  man  of  Beu-hadad's  over- 
bearing yet  pusillanimous  character,  he 
had  not  kept  good  faith.  Though  so  long  a 
time  had  elapsed,  it  was  still  in  his  hands] , 

and  m  be  still  [H^H  is  onomatopoetic, 
like  our  "hush."  Marg.  rightly,  silent  from 
taking  it.  The  word  conveys  very  expres- 
sively that  they  had  been  afraid  of  making 
any  movement  to  assert  their  rights,  lest 
they  should  attract  the  attention  and  anger 
of  their  powerful  and  incensed  neighbour] , 
and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Mng 
of  SjTia?  [It  is  hardly  hkely  that  Ahab 
could  have  forgotten  the  warning  of  ch. 
XX.  42.  It  is  probable  that  Ben-hadad's 
flagrant  disregard  of  his  treaty  engagements 
determined  him  to  run  all  risks,  especially 
if  he  could  secure  the  help  of  the  then 
powerful  king  of  Judah.] 

Ver.  4. — And  he  said  unto  Jehoshaphat, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  battle  to  Ramoth- 
Gilead  ?  [It  is  probable  this  question  was 
asked  with  some  misgivings.  Such  an 
alliance  was  altogether  new,  and  Ahab 
might  well  wonder  how  the  idea  would 
strike  a  pious  prince  like  Jehoshaphat. 
That  the  latter  ought  to  have  refused  his 
help,  we  know  from  2  Chron.  zix.  2.]  And 
Jehoshaphat  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  I  am 
as  thou  art  [Heb.  as  I  i.-s  ihou],  my  psople 
as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses. 
[From  the  ready  and  unreserved  way  in 
which  he  at  once  engages  in  this  war,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  he,  too,  had 
reason  to  fear  the  power  of  Syria.  Probably 
Ben-hadad,  when  he  besieged  Samaria  (ch. 
XX.  1),  had  formed  the  idea  of  reducing  th| 
whole  of  Palestine  to  subjection.  And 
Jehoshaphat  would  remember  that  Eamoth- 
Gilead,  where  the  Syrian  king  was  still  en* 
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trenched,  was  but  forty  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  Bahr  holds  that  horses  are 
specially  mentioned  "  because  they  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  military  power" 
(Psa.  xxxiii.  16,  17  ;  Prov.  xxi.  31).  It  is 
true  that  in  a  campaign  against  the  Syrians 
they  would  be  especially  useful  (see  on  ch. 
XX.  1.) ;  bat  they  receive  no  mention  at  the 
hands  of  the  chronyiler,  who  reads  instead 
of  this  last  clause,  "  And  we  (or  I)  will  be 
with  thee  in  the  war."] 

Ver.  5. — And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the 
king  of  Israel,  Inqnire,  I  pray  thee,  at 
[This  word  is  redundant]  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  day.  [DV?  hardly  conveys  that 
•'he  asks  to  have  the  prophets  called  in  at 
once,"  "  lest  Ahab  should  consent  in  word 
and  put  off  the  inquiry  in  act "  (Rawlinson) ; 
but  rather  means,  "at  this  crisis,"  '  under 
these  circumstances."  This  request  agrees 
well  with  what  we  learn  elsewhere  as  to 
Jehoshaphat's  piety  (2  Chron.  xvii.  4 — 9; 
xix.  5 — 7,  &c.)  And,  remembering  how 
Ahab's  late  victories  had  been  foretold  by  a 
jirophet,  and  had  been  won  by  the  help  of 
Jehovah,  Jehoshaphat  might  well  suppose 
that  his  new  ally  would  be  eager  to  Imow 
the  word  of  the  Lord.] 

Ver.  6. — Then  the  king  of  Israel  gathered 
the  prophets  [Called  by  ilicaiah  "  his 
prophets"  (ver.  22),  and  "thy  prophets" 
(ver.  23)]  together,  about  four  hundred 
men  [From  the  number  (cf.  oh.  xviii.  19) 
it  has  been  concluded  that  these  were  "  the 
prophets  of  the  groves,"  i.e.,  of  Astarte, 
who  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  Baal 
prophets  (ch.  xviii.  40).  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  they  were  prophets  of  Baal.  But 
both  these  suppositious  are  negatived  (1) 
by  the  fact  that  Jehoshaphat  asks  Ahab  to 
**  inquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  and  (2) 
that  these  prophets  profess  to  speak  in  the 
name  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (vers. 
11,  12,  24).  Moreover  (3)  Ahab  would 
hardly  have  insulted  Jehoshaphat  by  bring- 
ing the  prophets  of  Baal  or  Astarte  before 
him  (Waterland  in  Wordsworth).  And  yet 
that  they  were  not  true  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
or  of  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets,"  appears  (1) 
from  ver,  7,  where  Jehoshaphat  asks  for  a 
"  prophet  of  the  Lord ; "  and  (2),  from  ver. 
20  sqq.,  where  Micaiah  disclaims  them,  and 
is  found  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  The 
only  conclusion  open  to  ua,  consequently — 
and  it  is  now  generally  adopted— is  that  they 
were  the  priests  of  the  high  places  of  Bethel 
and  Dan,  the  successors  of  those  whom 
Jeroboam  had  introduced  into  the  priestly 
office.  It  need  cause  us  no  surprise  to  find 
these  priests  here  described  as  "  prophetsj' 
(cf.  Jer.  xxii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xiil  1),  and  as 
claiming  prophetic  gifts,  for  the  priests  of 


Baal  bore  the  same  name  (ch.  xviii.  19,  22, 
&c.),  and  ai'parently  pretended  to  similar 
powers.  "  No  ancient  people  considered 
any  cultus  complete  without  a  class  of  men 
through  -s^hom  the  god  might  be  ques- 
tioned "  (Bahr).  The  existence  of  so  large 
a  number  of  prophets  of  the  calves  proves 
that  the  inroads  of  idolatry  had  by  no 
means  destroyed  the  calf-wor.ship.  LE  its 
priests  were  so  many,  its  worshippers  cannot 
have  been  few] ,  and  said  unto  them.  Shall 
I  go  against  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  I  forbear  7  And  they  said.  Go  up ;  for 
the  Lord  [^3TS  It  is  very  significant  that 
at  first  they  hesitate  to  use  the  inefiable 
name.  It  was  probably  this  circumstance 
excited  Jehoshaphat's  suspicions.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  reason  why  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  this  answer  is  unexplained ; 
but  when  we  remember  how  careful  the 
true  prophet  was  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (chs.  xiv.  7  ;  xvii.  1, 14;  xx.  13, 14, 
28),  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  their 
mention  of  "  Adonai  "  occasioned  his  mis- 
givings. The  chronicler  gives  the  word  oh 
FAohim]  shaU  deliver  it  [LXX.  hboi)q 
Smati,  shall  surely  give  it]  into  the  hand  of 
the  Mng. 

Ver.  7. — And  Jehoshaphat  said,  le  there 
not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  Heb. 
Jehovah]  besides  [i.e.,  in  addition  to  theM 
soi-disant  prophets.  He  hardly  lites  to  say 
bluntly  that  he  cannot  regard  them  afl 
inspired,  but  at  the  same  time  hints  clearly 
that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  as  to  their 
mission  and  authority] ,  that  we  might  In- 
quire of  him  ? 

Ver.  8. — And  the  king  of  Israel  said  tmto 
Jehoshaphat,  There  is  yet  one  man  [Cf.  ch. 
xviii.  22],  Micaiah  [The  name  (  =  Who  is 
like  Jehovah  ?)  is  as  appropriate  to  the  man 
who  bore  it  as  Elijah's  name  was  to  him 
(ch.  xvii.  1 ;  cf.  xviii.  39).  But  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  name  in  the  Old  Testament — it 
is  borne  by  eifrht  different  persons.  Compare 
Michael,  "Who  is  like  God?"]  the  son  of 
TTniah    [The    chronicler    writes  the   name 

Imli,  X ?P)] ,  by  whom  we  may  Inquire  of 
the  Lord  [Ahab  evidently  had  wished  Je- 
hoshaphat to  understand  that  tlie  prophets 
already  consulted  were  prophets  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  no  doubt  they  claimed  to  be.  One 
of  them  bore  a  name  in  which  the  sacred 
Jah  formed  a  part] :  but  I  hate  [^1X3*J'  (ct 
odi),  have  learned  to  liate]  him  [Ahab  had 
good  reasons  for  not  caring  to  consult  ■ 
man  whom  he  had  put  into  prison  (see  vet. 
26,  and  compare  Matt.  xiv.  3),  because  of  hij 
reproofs  or  unwelcome  predictions.  Jo8^ 
phus,  and  Jewish  writers  generally,  iden- 
tify Micaiah  with  the  nameless  prophet  of 
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•ib.  xxi.  42] ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  ^ood 
•oncemlng  me,  but  evlL    [The  chronicler 

adds  Vpj'73  ;  i.e.,  persistently,  through- 
oat  his  whole  career.  Ahab  insinuates  that 
Micaiah  is  actuated  by  personal  dislike. 
The  commentators  refer  to  Homer.  II.  iv., 
106—108.]  And  Jehoshaphat  said.  Let  not 
the  king  say  so.  [He  does  not  mean 
that  the  prophet  cannot  say  just  what  he 
will,  but  suggests  that  Ahab  is  prejudiced 
against  him.  Perhaps  he  suspected  that 
thpre  might  be  a  very  different  reason  for 
Mir-aiah's  sinister  predictions.] 

Ver.  9. — Then  the  king  of  Israel  called 
an  officer  [Heb.  otu  eunuch,  iio  the  LXX., 
tvvovj^ov  eva.  So  that  Samuel's  forebodmgs 
have  been  realized  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.) 
Probably,  like  Ebed  Melech,  the  Ethiopian 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  he  was  a  foreigner ;  possibly 
a  prisoner  of  war  (Herod,  iii.  49  ;  vi.  32). 
Deut.  xxiii.  1  suggests  that  even  such  a 
king  as  Ahab  would  hardly  inflict  this 
humiliation  upon  an  Israelite.  From  1 
Chron.  xxviii.  1,  Heb.,  we  gather  that  even 
David's  court  had  its  eunuchs,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  Solomon's  enormous  harem 
could  not  be  maintained  without  them.  In 
later  days  we  find  them  prominent  in  the 
history,  and  occupj  ing  important  positions 
under  the  king  (2  Kings  viii.  6 ;  ix.  32 ; 
xxiii.  11 ;  XXV.  19  ;  Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  xxxiv.  19 ; 
Iii.  25,  &o.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  36)],  and 
said.  Hasten  Ixlther   Ulcalali  the  son  of 

Tmln.h 

Ver.  10. — ^And  the  Wng  of  Israel  and 
Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  sat  each 
on  his  throne  ["  Oriental  kings  had  port- 
able thrones,  which  they  took  with  them 
upon  their  journeys"  (Herod,  vii.  212. 
Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  p.  150) 
Bawlinson],  having  put  on  their  robea 
[As  a  council  of  state  was  to  be  held,  the 
kings  put  on  their  official  vestments.  DHJIl 
■imply  means  "coverings,"  "clothes,"  but 
that  the  special  royal  dress  is  here  intended 
is  clear,  as  Bahr  observes,  from  Levit. 
xxi.  10.  This  gathering  of  pro-phets  and 
counsellors  seems  to  have  followed  the 
banquet.  When  Jehoshaphat  expressed 
his  readiness  to  go  to  war,  Ahab  appears 
to  have  forthwith  convened  this  assembly, 
in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  put  in 
.  train  at  once.  Ewald  says  a  review  of  the 
troops  was  designed,  but  of  this  the  text 
knows  nothing]  In  a  void  place  [Heb.  a 
ihreshing-fioor.  See  note  on  ch.  xxi.  1.  The 
**  floor  "  implies  not  only  a  vacant  space, 
but  an  exalted  position.  Ordinarily,  it 
would  not  be  enclosed  within  the  city 
walls,  nor  does  it  appear  that  this  floor  was] 
In  the  entrance  [The  Hebrew  has  no  prepo- 


sition ;  simply  nri^  which  would  be  mora 
correctly  rendered  "  at  the  entrance."  The 
town  gate  was  the  great  place  of  concourse 
(2  Engs  vii.  1).  Here,  too,  justice  was  dis- 
pensed. See  Euth  iv.  1;  2  Sam.  xv.  2; 
xix.  8 ;  Pss.  Ixix.  12 ;  cxxvii.  5  ;  Deut.  xxi. 
19  ;  Gen.  xix.  1 ;  xxiii.  10  ;  Amos  v.  12,  15, 
&c."I  of  the  gate  of  Samaria;  and  all  the 
prophets  prophesied  before  them.  [They 
continued  their  prophesy ings  even  whilst 
Micah  was  being  summoned.  Or  the  refer- 
ence may  be  to  the  prophesyings  of  ver.  6. 

Ver.  11. — And  Zedeklah  [This  name  ■■ 
"  Justice  of  Jehovah,"  is  one  of  the  proofil 
that  these  cannot  have  been  prophets  of 
Baal,  as  Stanley  and  others  suppose]  the 
son  of  Chenaanah  [^  "  Canaanitess."  But 
we  gather  from  1  Chron.  vii.  10  that  this, 
like  Sbelomith,  was  a  man's  name.  The 
Benjiimite  there  mentioned  may  be  identical 
with  the  fither  (or  ancestor)  of  Zedekiah] 
made  him  [Rawlinson  would  translate  "  had 
made  him."  He  says  that  the  horns  must 
have  "  been  made  previously,  in  expectation 
of  some  such  occasion  as  that  now  afforded 
him."  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
during  the  prophesymgs,  which  clearly 
lasted  some  time,  the  idea  occurred  to 
Zedekiah,  and  it  would  not  take  long  to 
put  it  into  execution]  horns  of  iron 
[Theuius  understands  that  these  were  iron 
spikes  held  on  the  forehead.  But  the 
reference  is  clearly  to  the  horns  of  a 
bullock,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
prophetic  act  is  only  manifest  when  we 
remember  that  Ephraim  is  compared  to  a 
bullock  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  and  more,  that 
Moses  spake  beforehand  of  the  strength  of 
his  horns,  and  predicted  that  with  them  he 
should  "push  the  people  together  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  Not  only,  that  is  to 
say,  was  the  horn  a  familiar  Oriental 
symbol  of  power  (1  Sam.  ii.  1, 10  ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  3  ;  Pss.  Ixxxix.  24 ;  xcii.  10 ;  Dan. 
vii.  21 ;  viii.  8,  Ac),  but  it  was  identified 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  powerful 
tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  This  symbolical  act 
was  not  necessarily  an  imitation  of  the 
action  of  Ahijah  (ch,  xi.  30).  Such  acted 
parables  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
prophets  (2  Kings  xiii.  15 ;  Isa.  xx.  2  ;  Jer. 
xiii.  1 ;  XIX.  10 ;  xxiii.  9  sqq. ;  Ezek.  iv., 
V. ;  Acts  xxi.  11)]  :  and  he  said,  Thus  saith 
the  L.  -d  [Heb.  Jehovah.  He  now  uses  the 
sacred  name  ;  no  doubt  because  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  demand,  ver.  7],  With  these  shalt 
thou  push  [the  word  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  17] 
the  Syrians,  until  thou  bave  confiame4 
tbem. 

Ver.  12. — ^And  all  the  prophets  propb»> 

sled   [Heb.  were  prophesying]   so,  saylngi 
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Go  np  to  Ramoth-Gllead,  and  prosper 
[a  Hebraism  for  "thou  vrilt  prosper." 
Gescnius,  Gram.  §  127.  2,  cites  parallels 
in  Gen.  xlii.  18  ;  Pro  v.  xx.  13 ;  Psa.  xxxvii. 
27  ;  Job  xxii.  21 ;  Isa.  viii.  9 ;  xxix.  9,  and 
reminds  us  that  in  the  Latin  divide  et 
impera  we  have  the  same  idiom] :  for  the 
Lord  [all  speak  in  His  name  now,  hoping 
thus:  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Judah]  shall 
deliver  it  Into  the  king's  band. 

Ver.  13. — And  the  messenger  that  was 
gone  [or  went]  to  call  Micaiah,  spake  unto 
him,  saying,  Behold  now,  the  words  of  the 
prophets  declare  good  unto  the  Mng  with 
one  mouth  [Heb.  one  mouth  good  to  the  king. 
The  messenger  may  possilily  have  had  in- 
Btmctions  to  seek  to  conciliate  Micaiah.  In 
any  case  he  thinks  it  well  to  tell  him  of 
the  unanimity  of  the  prophets.  His  testi- 
mony, he  suggests,  will  surely  agree  with 
theirs]  :  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee,  be  like 
the  word  of  one  of  them,  and  speak  that 
which  is  good.     [Heb.  speak  good.'] 

Yer.  14. — And  Micaiah  said,  As  the  Lord 
llveth,  what  the  Lord  saith  unto  me,  that 
will  I  speai.  [^"e  are  forcibly  remin  led  of 
the  answer  of  Balaam,  Num.  xxii.  18,  38. 
And  we  may  see  not  only  in  the  suggestion 
of  this  messenger,  but  also  in  Ahab's  belief 
(ver.  8),  that  Micaiah  could  prophesy  at 
pleasm-e,  a  striking  correspondence  with 
the  ideas  of  Balak  {ib.  V.  6, 17).  Instead  of 
regarding  the  prophet  as  being  merely  the 
mouthpiece  of  Deity,  he  was  believed  in 
that  age  to  have  a  supernatural  influence 
with  God,  and  to  be  entrusted  with  magical 
powers  to  shape  the  future,  as  well  as  to 
foretell  it.] 

Ver.  15.— So  he  came  to  the  Mng.  And 
the  Mng  said  unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall  we 
go  against  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  we  forbear  7  [Same  words  as  in  ver. 
•.  There  is  an  apparent  studied  fairness 
in  this  repetition.  It  is  as  if  Ahab  said, 
"  Despite  his  prejudice  against  me,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  influence  hiB  mind.  I  only 
deal  with  him  as  with  the  rest."]  And  he 
answered  him,  Qo,  and  prosper :  for  the 
Lord  shall  deliver  It  into  the  hand  of  the 
Mng.  [As  Ahalj's  inquiry  is  the  echo  of  the 
question  of  ver.  6,  so  is  Micaiah's  response 
identical  with  the  answer  of  the  prophetsf. 
He  simply  echoes  their  words,  of  which 
perhnps,  he  has  been  informed  by  the 
eunuch.  There  was  an  exquisite  propriety 
in  this.  The  question  was  insincere ;  the 
reply  was  ironical  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  27).  Ahab 
is  answered  "according  to  the  multitude 
of  his  idols"  (Ezek.  xiv.  4).  He  wishes  to 
be  deceived,  and  he  is  deceived.  No  do  not 
Micaiah's  mocking  tone  showed  that  bis 
words  were  ir.-niual;  but  Ahab's  hollow 
tone  had  already  proved  to  Micaiah  that  he 


was  insincere ;  that  he  did  not  care  to  know 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  wanted  proi^hets 
who  would  speak  to  him  smooth  things  and 
prophesy  deceits  (Isa.  xxx.  10).] 

Ver.  16. — And  the  Mng  said  unto  htm, 
How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that 
thou  teU  me  nothing  but  that  which  is 
true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  7  [Eawlinson 
concludes  from  these  words  that  "  this 
mocking  manner  was  famUiar  to  Micaiah, 
who  had  used  it  in  some  former  deaUug 
with  the  Israelite  monarch."  But  we  must 
remember  that  Ahab's  words  were  really 
addressed  to  Jehoshaphat.  He  is  so  mani- 
festly playing  a  part,  that  we  need  not 
assume  that  he  is  strictly  truthful.  His 
great  desire  evidently  is  to  discredit  Mieah's 
predictions,  which  be  clearly  perceives,  from 
the  bitter  and  ironical  tone  of  the  latter,  will 
be  adverse  to  him.] 

Ver.  17. — And  he  said  [We  may  imagine 
how  entire  was  the  change  of  tone.  He  now 
speaks  with  profound  seriousness.  TheniuB 
sees  in  the  peculiarity  ai?d  originality  of  this 
vision  a  proof  of  the  historical  truth  <>f  thiB 
history.  "  We  feel  that  we  are  gradually 
di-awing  nearer  to  the  times  of  the  later 
prophets.  It  is  a  vision  which  might 
rank  amongst  those  of  Isaiah  or  EzeMel" 
(Stanley)],  I  saw  aU  Israel  scattered  upon 
the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shep- 
herd: and  the  Lord  said,  These  have  no 
master :  let  them  return  every  man  to  Mm 
house  in  peace.  [The  last  words  are  illus- 
trated by  the  command  of  ver.  31  ;  compare 
ver.  36.  We  may  also  picture  the  effect 
these  words  would  have  on  the  assembly  at 
the  city  gate.  For,  however  much  they 
might  be  inclined  to  discredit  Micaiah's 
words,  and  however  much  the  reckless, 
unreasoning  war-spirit  might  possess  tiiem, 
there  were  none  who  did  not  understand 
that  this  vision  portended  the  dispersion  of 
the  Israelite  army  and  the  death  of  its 
leader.  King  and  people  had  been  con- 
stantly represented  under  the  figure  o£ 
shoi^herd  and  sheep,  and  notably  by  Moses 
himself,  who  had  used  those  very  words, 
"sheep  witliout  a  shepherd"  (Num.  xxvii. 
17  ;  cf.  Psa.lsxviii.  70, 71  ;  Isa.  xliv.  28;  Jer, 
xxiii.  1,  2  ;  Lzck.  xxxiv.  p  i.<sim.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  Micaiah's  vision,  like  Zede- 
kiah's  parable,  borrows  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Coincidences  of  this  lemote 
character  are  the  most  powerful  proofs  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  then  written.] 

Ver.  18.— And  the  Mng  of  Israel  said 
unto  Jehoshaphat,  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that 
he  would  'Hi'b.  auij  to  tliee.  He  will,  etc.] 
prophesy  no  good  concerning  me  but  evil  T 
[It  Is  clear  that  Ahab  had  understood  per- 
fectly the  purport  of  Micaiah's  words.     H« 
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now  appeals  to  them  M  a  proof  of  the 

latter's  malice.] 

Ver.   19. — And  he  said,  Hear  thou    [in 

2  Chron.  xviii.  18,  Hear  ye]  therefore  [The 
LXX.  has  ovx  o'i'TWQ,  whence  it  would  almost 

appear  that  they  had  the  text  }3  ^;'^'  before 

them  (Bahr).  But  p?  is  every  way  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  emphatic  by  position,  and 
the  meaning  is,  "Since  you  will  have  it 
that  my  words  are  prompted  by  malice, 
hear  the  message  I  have  for  you,"  <fec.]  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  I  saw  the  Lord  [It  is 
not  impUed  (Wordsworth)  that  he  had  any 
direct  and  objective  vision  of  God,  such  as 
Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  5),  EHjah,  or  St.  Ste- 
phen. He  here  declares  what  he  may  have 
seen  in  dream  or  trance.  (Cf.  Eev.  i.  10 ; 
iv.  2  ;  Isa.  vi.  1 ;.  Ezek.  i.  1.)  It  was  a  real 
but  inner  vision  (KeU).  In  its  inter])reta- 
tion  the  caution  of  Peter  Martyr  is  carefully 
to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  Omnia  haec  dicuntur 
avOpiiiiroiraOuic:]  sitting  on  his  throne  [It 
was  natural  for  some  of  the  commentators 
to  see  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the  two 
kings  then  sitting  in  their  royal  apparel, 
each  upon  his  throne.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  snch  thought  was 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  who 
simply  relates  a  vision  of  the  past] ,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  [The  celestial  powers, 
cherubim,  angels,  archangels,  who  surround 
the  Lord  of  glory.  That  there  can  be  no 
reference  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  not- 
withstanding that  these  are  called  "  the 
host  of  heaven"  in  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3,  is 
olear  from  the  next  words.  The  expression 
is  to  be  explained  by  Gen.  xxxii.   1,  2] 

■tandlng  by  him  [V^U ;  for  the  meaning,  see 
Gen.  xviii.  8]  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left  [The  resemblance  of  this  vision 
to  that  of  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.  1 — 8)  must  not  be 
oyerlooked.] 

Yer.  20.— And  the  Lord  said,  Who  shall 
persuade  [Same  word  in  Exod.  xxii.  16, 
Heb. ;  Judg.  xiv.  15 ;  xvi.  5 ;  Prov.  L  10, 
&c.;  in  all  of  which  instances  it  is  trans- 
lated "entice."  Compare  with  this  ques. 
tion  that  of  Isa.  vi.  8.]  Ahab,  that  he  may 
go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead  ?  [The 
meaning  is  that  Ahab's  death  in  battle  had 
been  decreed  in  the  counsels  of  God,  and 
that  the  Divine  Wisdom  had  devised  means 
for  accomplishing  His  purpose.]  And  one 
Bald  on  this  manner,  and  another  said 
[Heb.  saying]  on  that  manner.  [Bahr  again 
quotes  from  Peter  Martyr:  " Innuit  varios 
providentiae  Dei  modos,  quibus  decreta  sua 
ad  exitum  perducit,  and  adds  that  in  this 
vision  "inner  and  spiritual  processes  are 
regarded  aa  real  phenomena,  nay,  even  M 
persoDJ."! 


Ver.  21. — And  there  came  forth  a  spirit 

[Heb.  the  spirit.  By  some,  especially  of 
the  earlier  commentators,  understood  of 
the  evil  spirit.  But  the  view  now  gene- 
rally adopted  (Thenius.  Keil,  Bahr)  is  that 
"the  spirit  of  prophecy"  is  meant,  "the 
power  which,  going  forth  from  God  and 
taking  possession  of  a  man,  makes  him  a 
prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  6,  10;  xix.  20,  23). 
The  Xa;  IB  the  nnn  B'^N  (Hosea  ix.  7)  •* 
Bahr.  This  power  is  hore  personified] ,  and 
stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  [emphatic 
in  the  Hebrew]  wUl  persuade  [or  entice] 
him. 

Ver.  22. — ^And  the  Lord  said  nnto  him, 
Wherewith?  [Heb.  By  xohat?]  And  he 
said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying 
spirit  [Heb.  a  spirit  of  a  lie.  Cf.  Zech. 
xiu.  2  ;  1  John  iv.  6]  in  the  mouth  of  all 
his  prophets.  [His  prophets,  not  God's, 
Cf.  2  Kings  iii.  13.]  And  he  said,  Thou 
Shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also :  go 
forth,  and  do  so. 

"Ver.  23. — Now  therefore,  behold,  thA 
lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  la  the  moutU 
of  all  these  thy  [Cf.  6  oIkoq  vfidv,  Matt, 
xxiii.  88]  prophets  [This  statement,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  taken  the  narra- 
tive literally,  and  who  have  seen  m  "  the 
spirit"  either  one  of  the  angels  of  God,  or 
Satan  himself,  has  presented  almost  in- 
superable difficulties.  The  main  diflBculty 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  Almighty  and  AU 
Holy  is  here  made  to  give  His  sanction 
to  deceit  and  lying,  for  the  purpose  of 
tempting  Ahab  to  his  death.  We  have 
precisely  the  same  difficulty,  though,  if  pos- 
sible, more  directly  expressed  in  Ezek.  xiv. 
9  :  "  If  the  prophet  be  deceived  ...  I  the 
Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet."  Cf. 
Jer.  XX.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  15.  But  this  diffi. 
culty  vanishes  if  we  remember  that  this  iM 
ftnthropopathic  language,  and  is  merely 
meant  to  convey  that  God  had  "  taken  the 
house  of  Israel  in  their  own  heart,"  because 
they  were  "estranged  from  Him  through 
their  idols"  (Ezek.  xiv.  5).  Ahab  wished 
to  be  guided  by  false  prophets,  and  the 
justice  of  God  decreed  that  he  should  be 
guided  by  them  to  his  ruin.  Sin  is  pun- 
ished by  sin.  "  God  proves  His  holiness 
most  of  all  by  this,  that  He  punishes  evil 
by  evil,  and  destroys  it  by  itself"  (Bahr). 
Ahab  had  chosen  lying  instead  of  truth: 
bv  Iving — according  to  the  lex  talionis — he 
should  be  destroyed.  The  difficulty,  in  fact, 
is  that  of  the  permission  of  evil  in  the 
world ;  of  the  use  of  existent  evil  by  God 
to  accomphsh  His  purposes  of  good],  and 
the  Lord  [not  I  alone,  Ter.  18]  hath 
spoken  [i.e.,  decree  \]  ivU.  concerning  the* 

Ver.  24.— But  ^cdekiah  the  son  of  caio. 
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ji?^jiT»a.h  [Pvawlinson  holds  that  he  was  a 
sort  of  coryphaeus  of  the  false  prophet?.  Tt 
is  more  prohable  that,  having  pnthi7^='rlf 
forward  on  a  former  occasion  (ver.  11),  he 
now  feels  specially  aggrieved  at  Micaiah's 
blunt  assertion,  tliat  he  and  the  rest  have 
been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  hes]  went 
near,  and  smcte  Micaiah  [A  thoroughly 
natural  toucli.  But  the  whole  narrative 
has  every  mark  of  nattiralness  aud  veracity. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  enraged  ZeJekiah 
would  be  at  the  slight  cast  upon  his  pro- 
phetic powers.  Apparently  this  gross  in- 
dignity elicited  no  protest  or  word  of  dis- 
pleasure from  either  of  the  kings.  Mieniah, 
Uke  r.lijah,  was  left  alone],  on  the  cheek 
[cf.  Job  xvi.  10;  Lam.  iii.  30;  Luke  vi. 
29 ;  and  above  all  Matt.  xxvi.  67 ;  Luke 
xiii.  64 ;  Acts  xxiii.  2.  Herein  Micaiah 
had  "the  fellowship  of  sufferings"  (PhU. 
iii.  10)  with  our  blessed  Lord.  Raw- 
linson  thinks  that  his  hands  wotdd  be 
bound,  but  this  is  extremely  improbable. 
In  that  case  Ahab  could  hardly  have  asked 
him  to  prophesy  (ver.  15),  or  if  he  did, 
Jehoshaphat  would  know  beforehand  what 
to  expect],  and  said.  Which  way  [Heb. 
What,  or  where.  The  chronicler  supplies 
"way,"  thereby  bringing  the  expression 
into  tmison  with  ch.  xiii.  12 ;  2  Kings  iii. 
8 ;  Job  xx:sviii.  24]  went  [Heb.  passed, 
crossed,  I^L']  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [These 
words  are  important,  as  showing  that  the 
eptaker  had  not  identified  "  the  spirit  "  of 
ver.  21  with  the  evil  spirit  :  Job.  i.  6  sqq.] 
from  me  to  speak  unto  thee  7  [It  is  pretty 
clear  from  these  words,  in  connexion  with 
ver.  23,  that  Zedekiah  had  been  conscious 
of  an  inspiration,  of  a  spirit  not  his  own, 
which  impelled  him  to  speak  and  act  as  he 
did.  We  must  not  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  a  taunting  and  passionate  speech, 
but  its  meaning  appears  to  be:  I  have 
spoken  in  the  name  and  by  the  s^  irit  of 
Jehovah.  Thou  claimest  to  have  done  the 
same.  How  is  it  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
speaks  one  thing  by  me,  another  by  thee  ? 
Thou  hast  seen  (ver.  19)  the  secret  counsels 
of  Heaven.     Tell  us,  then,  whi'-^li  vvay,  Ac. 

"Ver.  25. — And  Ittlcaiah  said.  Be.  old,  thou 
Shalt  see  fKeil  understands,  "  that  the  .Spirit 
of  the  Lord  had  departed  from  thee."  But 
the  meaning  rather  appears  to  be,  "  Thou 
shalt  see  which  was  a  true  prophet."  He 
does  not  answer  the  insolent  question,  but 
Bays,  "  Thou  wilt  alter  thy  mind  in  the  day," 
Ac  With  this  may  be  compared  our  Lord's 
words.  Matt.  ixvi.  64.  He  also  manifests 
our  Lord's  spirit  (1  Peter  ii.  22  sqq.)  "  as  if 
the  Great  Example  had  already  appeared 
before  him  "  (Bahr)]  in  that  day  when  thou  I 
•lialt  g^o  Into  an  Inner  chamber  [see  note  on  -j 
«h.  XX.  30]  to  hide  thyself.     [When  waa  | 


this  prediction  fulfilled?  Probably  when 
thft  news  of  the  defeat  reached  Samaria,  or 
on  the  day  after  Ahab'a  death.  Jezebel 
would  almost  certainly  take  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  false  prophets  who  were 
respcnsible  for  her  husband's  death  and  the 
reverses  of  the  army.  Or  if  she  did  not, 
the  prophets  had  good  reason  to  fear  that 
she  would,  and  would  hide  accordingly. 

Ver.  2C. — And  the  king  of  Israel  said. 
Take  [Sing.  Take  tliou.  This  command 
was  probably  addressed  to  the  eunuch  men- 
tioned in  ver.  9]  Micaiah,  and  carry  Mm 
back  I^Heb.  make  him  return.  This  shows 
clearly  that  he  had  come  from  prison]  onto 
Amon  the  governor  p^  chief;  same  word 
in  chs.  iv.  2 ;  xi.  24 ;  xvi.  9 ;  Gen.  xxxvii. 
36 ;  xl.  9,  22,  &c.  The  '*  chief  of  thecity" 
is  also  meiiti'  ined  2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  of. 
Neh.  xi.  9]  of  the  dty  [who  would 
naturally  have  charge  of  the  town  prison. 
Probably  the  prison  was  in  his  house.  Cf. 
Gen.  xl.  3  ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  20],  and  to  Joasli 
the  king's  son.  [Thenius  supposes  that 
this  prince  had  been  r  Twisted  to  Amon  for 
his  miUtary  education,  and  refers  to  2  Kings 
X.  1.  But  in  that  case  he  would  hardly 
have  been  mentioned  as  associated  with  him 
in  the  charge  of  so  important  a  prisoner. 
Whoever  Joash  was,  he  was  a  man  in 
authority.  It  is  curious  that  we  find 
another  prophet,  Jeremiah,  put  into  the 
prison  of  Malchiah,  the  son  of  the  king 
(A.  V.  the  son  of  Hammelech ;  same  expres- 
sion as  here),  Jer.  xxxviii.  6;  cf.  xxivi.  26. 
Some  have  seen  in  this  designation  a  name 
of  office,  and  Bahr  thinks  that  "  Joash  waa 
not  probably  a  son  of  Ahab,  bat  a  prince 
of  the  blood."  But  when  we  remember 
what  a  nvunber  of  sons  Ahab  had  (2  Kings 
X.  1),  no  vahd  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
Joash  should  not  have  been  one  of  them. 
He  may  have  been  billeted  upon  Amon,  and 
yet  associated  vdih  him  in  the  government 
of  the  city.] 

Ver.  27. — And  say  [Heb.  thou  shalt  say]. 
Thus  salth  the  king,  Put  this  fellow  in  the 
prison  [Heb.  hoti.<e  of  the  prison.  Bahr 
thinks  that  Micaiah  had  formerly  been  in 
arrest  under  Amon's  charge,  and  now  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  prison  proper.  But 
more  probably  the  words  mean,  "  put  him  ia 
the  prison  again."  His  superadded  punish- 
ment was  to  be  in  the  shape  of  prison  diet. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Jehoshaphat  that  Micaiah  escaped 
with  no  severer   sentence] ,  and  feed  him 

with  bread  of  affliction  [or  oppression,  yn? 
pressit ;  cf.  Exod.  iii.  9 ;  Num.  xxii.  25  ;  2 
Kings  vi.  32],  and  with  water  of  affliction 
[Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15.  4)  relates  that 
after  Micaiah's  prediction  the  king  wu  ia 
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great  suspense  and  fear,  nntil  Zedekiah 
deliberately  smote  him,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  powerless  to  avenge  an  injury  as 
the  man  of  God  did  (ch.  xiii.  4),  and  therefore 
no  true  prophet.  This  may  be  an  "  empty 
Eabbinical  tradition  "  (Bahr),  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  Ahab  did  not  hear  Micaiah'a 
words  unmoved.  He  had  ha^i  such  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  foresight  nd  powers 
ov  the  Lord's  prophets  that  he  u,  y  well  have 
trembled,  even  as  he  put  on  a  bold  front, 
and  sent  Micaiah  back  to  the  prison  house] , 
until  I  come  in  peace.  [This  looks  like  an 
effort  to  encourage  himself  and  those  around 
him.  But  it  almost  betrays  his  misgiv- 
ings. He  would  have  them  think  he  had  no 
fears. 

Ver.  28. — And  Mlcaiali  said,  If  thou  re- 
turn at  all  In  peace,  the  Lord  hath  not 
Bpoken  by  me.  And  he  salfl.  Hearken,  0 
people  [Eather,  O  nations.  Audite,  populi 
omnes,  Vulgate.  He  appeals,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  world] ,  every  one  of  you.  [It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  these  same  words 
are  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy 
of  Micah  (ch.  i.  2).  The  coincidence  may 
be  purely  accidental,  or  the  words  may  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  prophet,  not,  indeed, 
from  our  historian,  but  from  some  record, 
the  substance  of  which  is  embodied  in  this 
history.  Micah  hved  about  a  century  and  a 
half  after  Micaiah  ;  about  a  century  before 
the  Book  of  Kings  was  given  to  the  world. 

Ver.  29. — So  the  king  of  Israel  and 
Jehoshapat  the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to 
Eamoth-Gilead  to  battle.  ["By  the  very 
network  of  evil  counsel  which  he  has 
woven  for  himself  is  the  king  of  Israel  led 
to  his  ruin "  (Stanley).  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Jehoshaphat  at  least  would  have 
been  well  content  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
After  the  solicitude  he  had  manifested  for 
the  sanction  of  one  of  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah,  and  after  that  the  one  who  had 
been  consulted  had  predicted  the  defeat  of 
the  army,  the  king  of  Judah  must  have  had 
many  misgivings.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why,  notwithstanding  his  fears, 
he  did  not  draw  back.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  committed  himself  to  the  war 
by  the  rash  and  positive  promise  of  ver.  4k. 
In  the  next  place,  he  was  Ahab's  guest,  and 
had  been  sumptuously  entertained  by  him, 
and  it  would  therefore  requii'e  some  moral 
courage  to  extricate  himself  from  the  toils 
in  which  h(:  was  entangled.  Moreover,  he 
would  have  subjected  himself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice  had  he  deserted  his  ally 
because  of  a  prophecy  which  threatened  the 
latter  with  death.  The  people  around  him, 
again,  including  perhaps  his  own  retinue, 
were  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  battle,  and 
treated  the  prophecy  of  Micaiah  with  oon- 


tempt,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
swim  alone  against  the  current.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  that  he  discounted  the  portentous 
words  of  Micaiah  on  account  of  the  long- 
standing quarrel  between  him  and  Ahab. 
And,  finally,  we  must  remember  that  his 
own  interests  were  threatened  by  Syria,  and 
he  may  well  have  feared  trouble  from  that 
quarter  in  case  this  war  were  abandoned. 
Bawlinson  suggests  that  he  may  have  con- 
ceived a  personal  affection  for  Ahab ;  but 
2  Chron.  xix.  2  affords  but  slender  ground 
for  this  conclusion.] 

Ver.  30.— And  the  Mng  of  Israel  said 
unto  Jehoshaphat  [At  Eamoth-Gilead,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle],  I  will  disguise  myself 
[same  word  ch.  xx.  38]  and  enter  [The 
margin,"  when  he  was  to  disguise  himself," 
&c.,  is  quite  mistaken.  The  Hebrew  has 
two  infinitives ;  lit.,  to  disguise  oneself  and 
enter ;  a  construction  which  is  frequently 
employed  to  indicate  an  absolute  command. 
Cf.  Gen.  xvii.  10 ;  Exod.  xx.  8 ;  Isa.  xiv. 
31 ;  and  see  Ewald,  328  c.  "  The  infini- 
tive absolute  is  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest form  of  the  voluntative  for  excla- 
mations". (Bahr).  It  agrees  well  with 
the  excitement  under  which  Ahab  was 
doubtless  labouring]  Into  the  battle.  [It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  Ewald, 
Rawlinson,  al.,  that  he  had  heard  of  Ben- 
hadad's  command  to  his  captains  (ver.  31). 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  such  intelligence 
could  be  brought  by  spies,  and  there  would 
be  no  deserters  from  the  Syrian  army  to 
that  of  the  Jews.  It  is  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  Micaiah's  words,  "  these  have  no 
master,"  could  not  fail  to  awaken  some 
alarm  in  his  bosom,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  the  prophecy  of  ch.  xx.  42.  He 
will  not  betray  his  fear  by  keeping  out  of  the 
fray — which,  indeed,  he  could  not  do  without 
abdicating  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
the  king  (1  Sam.  viii.  20),  and  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  charge  of  cowardice  ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  he  thinks  it 
imprudent  to  take  the  lead  of  the  army,  as 
kings  were  wont  to  do  (2  Sam.  i.  10),  in  his 
royal  robes.  He  hopes  by  his  disguise  to 
escape  all  danger] :  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes 
[LXX.  Tuv  ifJinTKTftov  fiov.  "iL/y  robes." 
"  We  can  neither  imagine  Ahab's  asking 
nor  Jehoshaphat's  consenting  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Jehoshaphat  had  his  own  royal 
robes  with  him,  as  appears  from  ver.  10  " 
(Kawlinson).  If  this  LXX.  interpretation 
could  be  maintained  it  would  lend  some 
colour  to  the  supposition,  otherwise  destitute 
of  basis,  that  Ahab  by  this  arrangement 
was  plotting  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  in 
order  that  he  might  incorporate  Judah  into 
his  o\vn  kingdom.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
Ahab  then  had  other  work  on  hia  handa, 
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mnd  it  ifl  doubtful  ■whether  even  he  was 
capable  of  such  a  ]iitch  of  villainy.  What 
he  means  is,  either  (1)  that  the  Syiiaus  have 
s  personal  enmity  against  himself  (ver.  31), 
whereas  they  could  have  none  against  the 
bng  of  Judah  ;  or  (2)  that  Jeho?baphafa 
life  had  not  been  threatened  as  his  own 

had.  "These  words  tiO?  nriNI  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  command,  but  simply  in  this 
sense  :  Thou  canst  put  on  thy  royal  dress, 
since  there  is  no  necessity  for  thee  to  take 
any  such  precautions  as  I  have  to  take  " 
(Keil).  Do  they  not  rather  meau  that 
Jehoshaphat  should  be  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  army  in  which  Ahab  wo  ;kl  serve  in 
a  more  private  cajiacity  ?]  And  the  king  of 
Israel  disguised  himself;  and  went  into  the 
battle. 

Ver.  31. — But  the  king  of  Syria  com- 
manded [rather,  ?iad  commanded.  These 
words  are  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis. 
"Now  the  king,"<fec.  niV  is  so  rendered  in 
2  Chron.  xviii.  30]  his  thirty  and  two 
captains  [mentioned  in  ch.  xx.  24.  It  does 
not  follow,  however  (Wordsworth),  that 
these  very  men  had  been  spared  by  Ahab] 
that  had  rule  over  his  chariots  [Heb. 
ehariotry.  Another  indication  that  the 
chariots  were  regarded  as  the  most  import- 
ant arm  of  the  Syrian  service] ,  saying, 
Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save 
only  with  the  king  of  Israel.  [This 
Orientalism,  translated  into  Western  ideas, 
means,  "  Direct  your  weapons  against  the 
king."  What  Ahab  had  done  to  provoke 
such  resentment  is  not  quite  clear.  Kaw- 
liuson  supposes  th&t  Ben-hadad's  "  defeat 
and  captivity  were  still  rankling  in  his 
mind,  and  he  wished  to  retr.liite  on  Ahab 
the  humiliation  which  he  cou^idered  him- 
self to  have  suffered,"  But  it  is  imptjssible 
to  see  in  Ahab's  generous  conduct  towards 
him  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  fierce  hatred 
which  these  words  disclose.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  some  affront  had  subse- 
quently been  offered  to  the  Syrian  monarch, 
possibly  in  the  shape  of  the  reproaches 
wldch  Ahab  may  have  addi-essed  to  him  on 
at^count  of  his  retention  of  Eamoth-Gilead, 
and  the  gross  violation  of  the  treaty  of  cb.  xx. 
34.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  hoped  that 
the  death  of  Ahab  would  terminate  the  war 
(Bahr).] 

Ver.  32. — And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
captains  of  the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat, 
that  they  said.  Surely  [Tl.s:,  not  only 
(Bahr,  Keil),  but  certainly  ;  cf.  Gen. 
xhv.  28 ;  Judges  iii.  24 ;  2  Kings  xxiv. 
3]  It  [Heb.  he']  is  the  king  of  Israel. 
iid  they  turned  aside  [Cf.  ch.  xx.  ^9, 
■ame    word.       The    Hebrew  inserts  V?y. 


The  chronicler  reads  13bj  they  surrounded 
him,  instead  of  "np*  ;  and  the  LXX.  baa 
f«;«:Xtij(Tev  in  both  iiiaces.  But  the  Svriana 
can  hardly  have  actually  closed  roiKjd  the 
king,  and  the  alteration  might  easily  be 
made  in  the  course  of  transcription]  to 
fight  against  Tiim  [according  to  their  in- 
striictious]  :  and  Jehoshaphat  cried  out. 
[This  cry  has  been  very  variously  inter- 
preted. According  to  some,  it  was  his  own 
name  that  he  ejaculated,  which  is  possible, 
if  the  command  of  ver.  31  was  known  in  the 
allied  army.  According  to  others,  it  was 
the  battle-cry  of  Judah,  which,  it  is  said, 
would  be  familiar  to  the  Syvinns,  and  which 
would  rally  his  own  sohliers  round  him. 
The  Vulgate,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the 
words  of  2  Chron.  xviii.  31,  "  And  the  Lord 
helped  him,  and  God  moved  them  to  depart 
from  him,"  interjjrets,  clamavit  adDnvxlnum. 
That  it  was  a  cry  for  Divine  help  is  the  most 
probable,  because  it  is  almost  an  instinct, 
especially  with  a  pious  soul  like  Jehoshaphat, 
to  cry  to  God  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
That  he  had  doubts  as  to  whether  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  was  pleasin<:  to  God,  would 
make  him  all  the  more  ready  to  cry  aloud 
for  mercy  the  moment  he  found  himself  in 
peril.  But  it  may  have  been  merely  a  cry 
of  terror.  It  must  be  carefully  obser\'ed 
that  the  Scripture  does  not  say  that  it  was 
this  cry  led  to  his  being  recognized  and 
spared.] 

Ver.  33. — And  It  came  to  pass,  when  the 
captains  of  the  chariots  perceived  [in  what 
way  we  are  not  told.  But  Aha'u  wt.uld  be 
known  to  some  of  them,  ch.  sx.  81]  that  it 
was  not  the  king  of  Israel,  that  they  tiiraed 
back  from  pursuing  him. 

Ver.  34. — And  a  certain  man  [Heb.  a 
man.  It  was  natural  for  some  of  the  Eab- 
bins  to  identify  this  archer  with  Naaman 
— the  tradition  is  found  in  Josii^hus.  But 
it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
narrative  to  attempt  to  identify  him.  As 
it  was  a  chance  arrow,  so  it  was  by  an 
unknown  arclier]  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture 
[Heb.  in  liix  simplicity,  i.e.,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  shooting  Ahab:  not  knowing  what 
he  was  doing.  That  this  is  the  menuing  is 
clear  from  the  use  of  tlie  words  in  2  Sam. 
XV.  11] ,  and  smote  the  king  of  Israel  be- 
tween the  Joints  of  the  harness  [The 
marg.,  jaintu  and  the  bri-asijuate.  cornea 
nearer  the  Hebrew.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
rcndoringjoi«ts,  notwith-landing  thatit  has 
the  sii]5port  of  Gesenius  and  others,  is  a 
mistuken  one.  "In  the  joints"  we  can  un- 
deistaiid,  but  "between  the  joints  and  the 
coat  of  mail,"  gives  no  sense.  It  is  obvioul 
that  D^JP^TIlI  like  IJ^lj'O  following,  must 
signify  some  portion  of  the  armour,  and  th« 
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meaning  of  the  verb  p?^,  adhaesit,  leads 
ns  to  conclude  that  *•  the  hanging  skirt  of 
parallel  metal  plates — hence  the  iJlural" — 
(Biihr)  is  intended.  The  coat  of  mail  only 
covered  the  breast  and  ribs.  To  tliis 
a  fringe  of  movable  plates  of  steel  was 
attaclied  or  fastened,  hence  called  D''j?37. 
So  Luther,  Zwischen  den  Panzer  und  Hen- 
gel.  One  is  reminded  here  of  the  Parthian 
arrow  which  wrung  from  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate the  dying  confegsion,  "Thou  bast 
conquered,  O  Galilean."  Cf.  Psa.  vii.  13, 
14] :  wherefore  he  said  nnto  the  driver  of 
Ms  chariot,  Turn  tbine  haoid  [or,  accord- 
iug  to  the  Chethib,  hands.  The  charioteers 
of  Palestine,  Uke  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
or  those  of  modern  Kussia,  held  a  rein  in 
each  hand.  Same  expression  2  Kings  ix. 
23.  The  meaning  is  "  turn  round"]  and  carry 
me  out  of  the  host;  for  I  am  wounded. 
[Beb.  made  sick.  The  king  probably  felt 
his  wound  to  be  mortal,  as  a  wound  in  such 
a  part,  the  abdomen  (cf.  2  Sam.  ii.  23 ;  iii. 
27 ;  XX.  10),  would  be.  Vulgate,  graviter 
vulneratus  sum.  How  far  an  arrow  in  such 
a  place  could  penetrate,  we  may  gather  from 
2  Kings  ix.  24 ;  cf.  Job  xvi.  13.  And  he 
was  seemingly  anxious  that  the  army  should 
not  know  it,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged. 
They  would  soon  discover  it  if  he  remained 
•with  the  host ;  he  can  fight  no  longer ;  hifl 
wound  needs  attention ;  hence  this  com- 
mand. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cha- 
rioteer, in  the  din  and  confusion  of  battle, 
may  not  have  observed  that  his  master  was 
wounded.  The  arrow  had  not  struck  any 
part  of  the  armour.] 

▼«r.  86. — And  the  battle  Increased  [Heb. 
weni  tip.  Marg.  ascended.  The  tide  of 
warfare  rose  higher  and  higher.  Both  Keil 
and  Bahr  think  that  the  image  is  taken 
from  a  swelling  river,  and  cite  Isa.  viii.  7. 
The  object  of  this  verse  is  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  king's  request  was  not  cora- 
pUed  with]  that  day:  and  the  king  was 
stayed  up  in  his  cbairiot  [Heb.  made  to 
stand.  LXX,  ijv  larrjicwg.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  hifl  chariot  by  some  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  maintained  in  an  erect  posture. 
Chariots  were  destitute  of  seats.  Accord- 
ing to  Thenius  and  Keil,  he  maintained 
himself  erect,  by  his  own  strength.  But 
the  word  is  passive]  against  the  Syrians 
[Heb.  in  the  face  of  the  Syrians.  flDil, 
coram.  His  hack  was  not  tamed  to  them, 
aa  he  had  desired.  The  idea  that  he  was 
in  any  way  fighting  against  the  Syrians  is 
altogether  foreign  to  the  text.  It  is  at 
first  sight  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  direction  given  to 
the  charioteer  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 


some  have  been  led,  though  without  snffi- 
cient  warrant,  to  conclude  that  Ahab  left 
the  field,  had  his  wound  bound  up,  and 
then  returned  to  take  his  part  in  the  battle. 
But  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  As  the 
battle  increased,  it  became  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  king's  desire.  So  thick 
was  the  fight  that  retreat  was  impossible. 
Hence  the  wounded  king,  who  would  other- 
wise have  sunk  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chariot,  had  to  be  "stayed  up  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Syrians."  This  cueiuustanca 
may  also  account  for  the  fact  that  ua  died 
at  even.  Had  it  been  possible  to  remove 
him  and  staunch  his  wounds,  he  might 
have  hngered  for  some  time.  As  it  was,  he 
bled  to  death.  It  is  not  clear,  therefore^ 
that  "his  death  was  kingly"  (Kitto),  or 
that  we  must  concede  to  Ahab  "the  credit 
of  right  princely  fortitude  on  this  occasion  " 
(Rawlinson).  He  would  have  left  the  host 
could  he  have  done  so.  It  was  his  ser- 
vants propped  up  the  dying  man  in  his 
chariot,  to  encourage  the  army.  What  a  pic- 
tme  for  an  artist  —the  king  with  the  pallor 
of  death  spreading  over  his  face,  the  anxious 
faces  of  the  attendants,  the  pool  of  blood, 
the  sun  sinking  to  the  horizon,  cfec] ,  and 
died  at  even :  and  the  blood  ran  out  of  the 
wound  [Heb.  the  blood  of  the  wound  poured] 
into  the  midst  [Heb.  bosom ;  LXX.  koXttov, 
the  hollow  part,  or  "well."  The  same  word 
is  used  of  the  concave  part  of  the  altar]  of 
tbe  cbariot. 

Ver.  36.^And  there  went  a  proclamation 
throughout  the  host  [Heb.  And  the  shout- 
ing passed  over  in  the  camp.  Gesenius  will 
have  it  that  n3"!  must  mean  a  "  joyful 
cry,"  and  would  see  the  cause  of  joy  in  the 
cessation  of  hostiliiies  and  the  pei'mission 
to  return  home]  about  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  [According  to  the  chronicler  (ch, 
xviii.  34),  it  was  at  sunset  that  the  king 
died.  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  con- 
nect this  shout  with  his  death.  But  the 
approach  of  night  would  of  itself  put  an 
end  to  the  battle.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Israel  had  been  utterly  defeated,  or  had 
suffered  great  loss.  But  "  they  had  no 
master"],  B&ying,  Every  man  to  his  city, 
and  every  man  to  his  own  country  [or 
land]. 

Ver.  37.— So  the  king  died  [The  LXX. 
makes  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  proclamation, 
HKOOTog  eig  tt/v  .  .  .  yitv  on  Tkbvi]Ki%'  o 
^affiXsvf,    which    involves    a   very    aligbt 

change  in  the  Hebrew  text,  "^PpJ^  riD  '3 
instead  of  I^DH  IID'I  and  gives  a  better 
sense.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  king  died.  Such  repetitions  however  are 
common  in  Hebrew,  and  this  reading  haM 
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ftlmogt  the  look  of  an  emendation']  and 
was  broug-ht  [Heb.  eamf.  The  A.  V.  is 
against  ilie  c^rammar.  As  "  came"  would 
be  a  strange  word  to  nse  of  a  dead  man, 
it  i~  highly  probable  that  instead  of  XTHM 
•we  should  read  1X12*1  with  the  LXX.  Kai 
^\Gov]  to  Sajnaria;  and  they  buried  the 
Hag  in  Samaria  ["  with  hia  father,"  ch. 
Tvi  28] . 
Yer.  38.— And  one  waslidd  the  Chariot 

In  [or  at ;  Heb.  7V]  the  pool  of    Samaria. 

pJp.arly  aU  Eastern  cities  bad  tbeir  tanks 
or  pooLs,  often  outside  the  city  gate.  Jeru- 
salem has  several  of  these,  and  we  read  of 
one  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  xiv.  12)  and  Gibeon 
(tfc.  u.  13).  Cf,  Cant.  vii.  4.  The  Hebrew 
word  n313  is  preserved  in  the  modem  Aia^ 

hie  Birkeh]:  and  the  dogs  [The  LXX.  has 
the  swine  and  the  dogs.  The  mention  of 
Bwine  is  hardly  hkely  to  have  been  omitted, 
had  it  formed  part  of  the  original  text] 
licked  up  his  blood  [cf.  ch.  xxi.  19,  note. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  chariot  was 
washed  "  in  the  fountain  of  Jezreel."  The 
alteration  would  appear  to  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  statement  of  the  text, 
and  that  of  ch.  xxi.  19] ,  and  they  washed 
hlB  armour  [So  the  Chaldaic  and  the 
Syriac.  But  this  translation  is  now  aban- 
doned, (1)  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  language  to  make  nijf  the 
object;  and  (2)  because  that  word  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  sense  of 
harlots  (Bahr).  The  true  meaning  is  that 
given  by  the  LXX.,  icai  at  vopvai  tXovTavro. 
yn"}  does  not  require  any  object  such  as 
"  chariot,"  or  "  corpse,"  for  it  is  found  in 
the  sense  of  bathe  (intrans.)  in  Exod.  ii. 
6;  Num.  xix.  19;  Buth  iii.  21;  2  Kings 
T.  10.  Bahr  reminds  us  that  harlots  are 
elsewhere  associated  with  dogs  (Deut.  xxiii. 
19  ;  Rev.  xxii.  15).  This  fact  is  mentioned 
as  a  proof  of  the  just  judgment  of  God. 
Even  if  these  harlots  were  not  prostitutes 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Phoenician 
deities,  whose  cultus  Ahab  had  sought  to 
establish  in  Israel,  still  the  result  of  his 
religious  policy  had  been  the  spread  of 
prostitution.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
lex  to.lionis.  "  He  whicli  is  filthy,  let  him 
be  filthy  still"];  according  unto  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  [the  reference 
is  to  ch.  xxi.  19]. 

Ver.  39. — Now  the  rest  of  the  acta  of 
Ahab,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  the  ivory 
house  which  he  made  [So  called  because 
it  wa-s  sulorned  with  ivory.  See  on  ch.  xi. ; 
•nd  cf.  Amos  iii.  15  ;  Psa.  xlv.  8 ;  Cant.  vii. 
6.  Rawlinson  cites  several  passages  from 
Qnck  and   Latin   authors    to    prove  that 


ivory  was  anciently  applied,  not  only  to 
furnittire,  but  to  tiie  uoors  and  walls  of 
houses] ,  and  all  the  cities  that  he  buUt 
[Probnbly  Jezreel  was  one,  but  we  have  no 
information  concerning  them.  The  fact 
that  he  did  build  cities,  however,  is  one 
proof  ol  Ahab'o  etiterprize.  He  was  not 
weak  in  oil  particulars],  are  they  not  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
Mngs  of  Israel  ? 

Yer.  10.— So  Ahab  slept  wltn  his  fathers; 
and  Ahazlah  ["  Whom  .Tehovah  upholds." 
The  name  siiggests  that,  uotwithstandi-  g 
his  idolatries,  Ahab  cannot  have  completely 
abandoned  the  worship  of  the  Lord]  Ug 
son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Reign  of  JehoshapJiat, 

Ver.  41. — And  Jehoshaphat  ["Whom 
Jehovah  judges"]  the  son  of  Asa  began  to 
reign  over  Judah  In  the  fourth  year  of 
Ahab  Mng  of  Israel.  [The  historian  now 
resumes  for  a  moment  the  history  of  Judah, 
which  has  dropped  out  of  notice  since  ch. 
XV.  24,  where  the  accession  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  mentioned.  His  reigti,  which  is  here 
described  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  occu- 
pies  four  chapters  fxvii. — xx.)  of  2  Ohron.] 

Ver.  42. — Jehoshaphat  was  thirty  am 
five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign; 
and  he  reigned  twenty  and  five  years  in 
Jerusalem.  And  Ms  mother's  name  was 
Azubah  the  daughter  of  Shilht 

Ver.  43. — And  he  walked  In  all  tha  way* 
Of  Asa  his  father  [Apart  irom  nis  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  troubles 
in  which  it  involved  him,  his  reign  war 
alike  pious  and  prosperous.  Like  Asa's,  il 
was  distinguished  by  intsrnal  reforms,  and 
by  signal  deliverances  from  foreign  ene- 
mies] ;  he  turned  not  aside  from  It  [as  Asa 
was  tempted  to  do  in  his  old  age],  dolngr 
[Heb.  to  do]  that  which  was  right  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord :  nevertheless  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away  [Heb.  de- 
parted not,  as  in  ch.  xv.  14 ;  2  Chron.  rv. 
17 ;  2  Kmgs  xii.  4,  Heb. ;  xiv.  4,  Heb.  But 
see  2  Chron.  xviii  6.  The  discrepancy  is 
the  exact  parallel  of  that  between  1  Kings 
XV.  14  and  2  Chron.  xiv.  3 ;  or  between, 
this  latter  passage  and  2  Chron.  xv.  17. 
And  the  explanation  is  the  same,  viz.,  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  high 
places,  which  was  partially,  and  only  pAr- 
tially,  successful]  ;  for  the  people  offered 
and  burnt  incense  yet  In  the  high  places 
[cf.  ch.  iii.  2j. 

Ver.  44. — And  Jehoshaphat  made  peaoo 
with  the  Idng  of  Israel.  [One  great  feature 
of  his  reign  was  this  :  that  the  hostility 
which  had  lasted,  even  if  it  sometimes 
'slumbered,  between   the  two  kingdoms  foe 
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Beventy  years,  from  the  date  of  their  sepa- 
ration to  the  time  of  Asa's  death,  gave  way 
to  peace  and  even  alliance.  Judah  now 
recognized  the  division  of  the  kingdom  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  no  longer  treated 
Israel,  even  tbeoietically,  as  in  rebelhon. 
It  is  probable  that  the  marriage  of  Jehoram 
and  Athaliah  was  at  once  the  fruit  of,  and 
was  miended  to  cement,  this  good  uuder- 
Btanding  (2  Chron.  xviii.  1).  It  is  hardly 
likely  (13ahr)  that  the  peace  was  the  result 
of  the  union  of  the  two  families.  From  the 
analogy  of  ib.  xix.  2  ;  xx,  37 ;  cf.  1  Kings 
xvi.  31 ;  2  Kings  iii.  14,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  marriage  at  any  rate  was  ill-ad- 
vised and  displeasing  to  God.  Bahr  sees 
in  it  a  step  on  the  part  of  Jehoshaphat 
towards  realizmg  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  the  supremacy  of  Judah. 
He  thinks  that  we  cannot  otherwise  account 
for  this  complete  change  of  iront.] 

Ver.  45. — Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jehoshapliat,  and  his  migbt  [as  in  ch. 
XV.  23,  xvi.  27,  &c.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
word  is  not  used  of  Ahab,  notwithstanding 
his  wars  and  victories]  that  he  showed  [see 
2  Kings  iii.  9  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  12  sqq. 
His  judicial  reforms  are  hardly  referred  to 
here] ,  and  how  he  warred  [ib.  chs.  xviii., 
XX.] ,  axe  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
he  chronicles  of  the  klng-s  of  Judah  7 

Ver.  46. — And  the  remnant  of  the  Sodom- 
ites, which  remained  in  the  days  of  his 
father  Asa  [It  appears  hence  that  Asa's 
removal  of  the  religious  prostitutes  (ch. 
XV.  12),  like  that  of  the  high  places,  had 
been  but  partial] ,  he  took  [Heb.  extermi- 
nated] out  of  the  land. 

Ver.  47. — There  was  then  no  Wng  In 
Edom :  a  deputy  [3^*3,  same  word  as  in  ch. 
iv.  7.  It  is  implied  that  this  officer  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Judah  (Wordsworth)] 
was  king.  [This  faist  is  mentioned  to 
show  how  it  was  that  Jehoshaphat  was 
able  to  build  a  fleet  at  Ezion-Geber,  in 
the  territory  of  Edom  (oh.  ix.  26).  That 
country  would  seem  to  have  regained  its 
independence  very  soon  after  Solomon's 
death  (ch.  xi.  14),  but  would  also  appear 
from  the  text,  and  from  2  Kings  viu.  20, 
22,  to  have  been  again  made  subject  to 
Judah,  probably  by  Jehoshaphat  himself; 
see  2  Chron.  xvii.  10,  11.] 

Ver.  48. — Jehoshaphat  made  [The  Chethib 
has  Iti'y  ten,  obviously  a  clerical  error  for 
riKT  made]  ships  of  Tharshish  [see  note 
on  ch.  X.  22]  to  go  to  Ophlr  [In  2  Chron. 
XX.  36,  Tharshish  is  read  for  Ophir.  Words- 
worth holds  that  two  separate  fleets  are  in- 
tended, but  this  is  most  improbable]  for 
gold  [Evidently  the  great  prosperity  of 
his  reign  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
emulating  Solomon's  naval  exploits,  and  oi 


reviving  the  commerce  of  his  people  with 
the  East]  :  but  they  went  not  [Heb.  it  went 
not]  :  for  the  ships  were  broken  [Probably 
they  were  dashed  by  a  storm  against  the 
rocks  which  "  he  in  jagged  ranges  on  each 
side,'  Stanley]  at  Ezion-Geber. 

Ver.  49. — Then  said  Ahazlah  the  son  of 
Abab  unto  Jehoshaphat,'  Let  my  servants 
go  with  thy  servants  In  the  ships.  But 
Jehoshaphat  would  not.  [But  we  are  told 
in  2  Chron.  xx.  37  that  the  ships  were 
broken,  according  to  a  prophecy  of  SUezer, 
the  son  of  Dodavah,  because  Jehc-.-vhaphat 
Aad  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  iieet  had  been  built 
by  the  two  kings  conjointly,  and  manned 
by  the  subjects  of  Jehoshaphat  exclusively; 
and  that,  after  the  disaster,  Ahaziah  pro- 
posed either  to  repair  the  injured  vesi-els, 
or  to  construct  a  second  fleet,  which  should 
then  be  partly  manned  by  sailors  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  "  men  probably  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea,  perhaps  trained  at  Tyre" 
(Eawlinson).  This  proposal  was  decUned 
by  the  king  of  Judah,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  "reflection  on  his  subjects' 
skill  contained  in  it,"  as  because  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Eliezer,  and  the  evidently  judicial 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the  fleet  already 
built.] 

Ver.  60. — And  Jehoshaphat  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  burled  with  his 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David  his  father :  and 
Jehoram  his  son  reigned  In  l^  stead  [2 
Chion.  xxL] 

Reign  of  AliaziaK 

Yer.  51. — Aharfah  the  son  of  Ahab  began 
to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
and  reigned  two  years  over  Israel  [Parts 
of  two  years;  2  Kings  iii.  1 ;  and  cf.  i.  17 
and  viii.  IG.  It  is  suggested  that  Jehoram 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government  of  Judah  from  the  date  of  the 
expedition  against  Eamoth-Gilead,  and  this 
is  not  improbable.  But  it  has  been  already 
remarked  that  these  chronological  notices 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  revision  which 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  confusion.] 

Ver.  52.— And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  In  the  way  of  his 
father  [ch.  xvi.  30—33;  cf.  2  Kings  ui. 
2]  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother  [The 
powerful  influence  of  Jezebel,  even  after 
Ahab's  death,  is  hinted  at  here.  It  was  to 
her  that  idolatry  owed  its  position  in  Israel] , 
and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat  [the  calf-worship  and  idolatry 
existed  side  by  side] ,  who  made  Israel  ta 
sin. 

Ver.  53. — For  he  served  Baal,  and  war 
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shipped  him,  and  provoked  to  anger  [or 
v^'xed]  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  according  to 
all  that  Ills  father  had  done.  [The  ter- 
mination of  this  book  at  this  point  could 
hardly  be  more  arbitrary  if  it  had  been 


made  by  accident.  These  verses  are  clo?eIy 
connected  with  2  Kings  ch.  i.  The  iHvi.sion 
here  obscures  the  connexion  between  the 
sin  of  Ahaziah  and  iha  judgments  which  il 
provoked.] 


HOMILETTCS. 

VeTB.  l—iO.—T7ie  Death  of  Ahah  and  the  Defeat  ofltrael.  This  ehapter  Is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  an  accouut  of  tlie  death  of  Ahab,  and  of  the  cii-cumstances 
->vhich  preceded  and  attended  it.  The  eurlifr  portion  of  the  chapter,  which  con- 
tains the  prophesyiijgs  of  the  false  prophets  and  the  vision  of  Micaiah,  is  only 
recorded  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
.'irmy. 

And  the  prominence  accorded  to  Ahab's  end  only  corresponds  with  the  space 
assigned  to  his  reign.  That  reign  was  so  full  of  evil  for  Israel  that  it  occupies  a 
fourth  part  of  this  entire  book.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  the  death  wJiich 
:;venged  it  should  be  recorded  with  proportionate  detail.  For  the  battle  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  was  the  final  payment — so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned — for  the  sins  of  two 
and  twenty  years. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  Ahab's  repentance  (ch.  xxi.  29),  as 
the  penitence  begotten  of  fear  often  is,  was  but  shortlived.  Had  it  lasted,  we  had 
not  read  of  this  tragical  death.  How  soon  the  king  shook  off  his  impressions  we 
know  not,  but  we  do  know  that — thanks  to  the  natural  weakness  of  his  character, 
still  fui-ther  enfeebled  by  years  of  self-indulgence  and  submission  to  a  stronger  wiU 
than  his  own ;  thanks  to  the  evil  genius  (ch.  xxi.  25)  ever  at  his  side  to  stifle  good 
resolves  and  to  steel  his  heart  against  the  true  rehgion ;  thanks  to  the  impious 
system  to  which  he  found  himself  committed,  and  the  toils  of  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  break,  this  unhaj^py  king  steadily  lapsed  into  his  old  sins.  It 
'•  happened  unto  him  according  to  the  true  proverb,  "  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  vomit 
ugain  "  (2  Peter  ii.  22). 

And  it  is  also  to  be  considered  here  that  Israel  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  him 
in  his  downward  com-se.  Had  the  king's  career  been  one  of  steadily  increasing 
demorahzation  ?  so  had  that  of  the  people.  The  death  of  Naboth  affords  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  The  ready  comphance  of  the  elders,  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
l^erpetrafed  that  judicial  murder,  shows  to  what  a  moral  depth  the  example  of  the 
court  and  the  idolatry  around  them  had  plunged  the  holy  nation.  No ;  king  and 
queen  had  not  sinned  alone,  and  justice  required  they  should  not  suffer  alone. 
Nations  and  their  rulers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  receive  a  reckoning  in  this  life ; 
how  much  more  i]\6  covenant  peojjle  and  the  ZiorcZ's  anointed?  Placed  as  they 
were  under  a  direct  law  of  temporal  punishments  and  rewards,  it  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  such  a  reign  as  this  had  gone  imrecompensed.  But  so  far  from 
that,  they  have  already  received  part  reckoning  for  their  sin.  The  t!n-ee  j'ears 
drought,  the  famiiie,  the  terrible  Syrian  invasions,  have  avenged  a  part  of  their 
idolatries  and  immoralities ;  but  there  stUl  remains  a  long  score  of  guilt  to  be 
expiated  in  shame  and  sutlering  and  blood. 

And  here  it  may  be  weU  to  remind  ourselves  what  were  the  sins  which  awaited 
a  settlement  tmder  the  walls  of  Eamoth-Gilead.  They  were  five  in  number.  (1) 
The  calf- worship — the  hereditary  sin  of  the  northern  kingdom,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam ; 
(2)  the  worship  of  Baal  with  the  prostitution  which  accompanied  it — the  sin 
primarily  of  Jezebel  and  her  Phoenician  following,  but  shared  in  by  almost  the 
entire  nation ;  (3)  the  determined  persecution  of  the  prophets  and  the  virtual  pro- 
scription of  the  ancient  faith  ;  (4)  the  release  of  the  Syrian  king  in  disregard  of  God's 
will — the  sin  of  Ahab  and  his  captains ;  and  (5)  the  murder  of  Naboth  in  defiance  of 
all  law — the  sin  of  the  rulers  and  elders.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  two  last  were 
pecuUarly  Ahab's  or  Jezebel's  sins,  and  that  the  people  had  no  part  in  them;  but 
this  is  a  mistaken  view.     No  doubt  he  and  his  infamous  consort  had  by  far  the 
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largest  share  in  all  the  four,  and  therefore  they  received,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
by  far  the  severer  punishment.  But  just  as  the  people  worshipped  at  the  shrines 
which  the  kiug  supported,  just  as  they  practised  the  abominations  which  he  had 
introduced,  so  had  tlaey  approved  his  poUcy  towards  Ben-hadad — see  the  words  o£ 
ch.  xix.  42,  "thy  people  for  his  people" — and  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood,  as  we 
know  (Num.  xxxv.  33  ;  Deut.  xxi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxi)  rested  on  the  community  until 
it  had  been  cleansed  in  blood.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  the  time  when  this  cliapter 
opens,  king  and  people,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  were  chargeable  with  the 
sins  of  schism,  of  idolatry,  of  unfaithfulness  to  God,  of  murder.  It  is  now  for  ns  to 
observe  how  these  things  were  expiated. 

Now  there  are  two  principles  which  underUe  all  God's  retributive  dealings  with 
his  ancient  people.  First,  that  sin  is  left,  or  made  to  bring  its  own  penalties.  Per 
quod  quia peccat, per  idem  quoque plcctitur  idem.  Secoudly,  that  the  penalty  is  ever 
correspondent  with  the  sin.  This  latter  is  what  we  commonly  call  tlie  lex  talionia. 
We  have  had  instances  of  the  working  of  both  of  these  laws,  but  especially  of  the 
latter,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  history.  We  shall  find  the  same  laws  in 
operation  here. 

For  consider — I.  By  what  means  Ahab  was  led  to  death  and  Israel  to  defeat. 
IL  By  what  instruments  these  punishments  were  inflicted.  III.  In  what  way  they 
were  signalized  as  the  chastisements  of  sin. 

I.  In  considering  the  influences  which  moved  Ahab  to  war,  and  which  led  to 
his  destruction,  we  must  assign  the  fii-st  place  to — 

1.  The  perfidy  of  Ben-hadad.  No  doubt  it  rankled  in  Ahab's  breast  that,  after 
he  had  dealt  so  magnanimously  with  a  prostrate  foe,  after  he  had  treated  an  inso- 
lent invader  with  unexampled  generosity,  and  after  a  solemn  covenant  had  been 
made  betwixt  them,  it  rankled  in  his  soul  that  a  Syrian  garrison,  in  spite  of  all  em- 
bassies and  remonstrances,  should  hold  the  Jewish  fortress  of  Eamoth-Gilead  and 
thus  offer  a  standing  menace  to  Israel  and  Judah  alike.  But  did  it  never  occur  to 
him  that  the  conduct  of  Ben-hadad  was  but  the  counterpart  of  his  own  ?  He  too 
had  forgotten  his  benefactor  and  deliverer,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  solemn 
covenant ;  he  still  maintained  a  garrison  of  idolatrous  priests  in  the  heart  of 
Immanuel's  land.  Ben-hadad's  breach  of  faith  was  no  greater  than  his  own. 
Probably,  he  never  thought  of  this  wheu  he  debated  whether  he  should  go  lap  against 
Ramoth-Gilead.  He  would  remember,  however,  that  he  had  only  himself  to  blame 
for  this  act  of  perfidy,  and  he  would  devoutly  wish  he  had  dealt  with  the  oppressor 
as  he  had  deserved ;  he  wovdd  perhaps  tliink  that  it  only  served  htm  ri^ht  for  his 
weakness  and  sin.  We  see,  however,  that  he  is  paid  back  in  his  own  coin,  that  the 
measure  he  has  meted  to  God  is  measured  to  him  again.  The  sin  of  three  years 
before  gave  the  first  impulse  to  war  and  death. 

2.  The  lies  of  the  false  prophets.  It  is  hardly  Ukely  that  Ahab  would  have  engaged 
in  this  war  but  for  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  four  hundred  pro})hets  inits  favour. 
We  see  in  Micaiah's  vision  that  a  "  lying  spirit "  was  the  principal  means  employed 
to  procure  his  fall  (ver.  22).  But  what  were  these  prophets,  and  how  came  they  to 
prophesy  thus  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and 
another  thing  is  also  clear,  that  whether  they  were  prophets  of  Baal,  or,  as  is  moat 
probable,  prophets  of  the  calves,  the  false  system  which  Ahab  had  supported  be- 
came through  them  a  means  of  his  destruction.  The  schism  or  the  idolatry,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  bearing  its  bitter  finiit.  He  has  sown  to  lies,  he  reaps  to  delusions. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  just  jnugoient  of  heaven  that  Ahab  is  lured  to 
his  death  by  the  impostors  he  had  chevislied  and  patronized.  "  He  that  hates  truth 
shall  be  the  dupe  of  hes."    The  sin  of  the  calves  too  brings  its  own  retribution. 

But  how  was  it,  it  is  worth  asking,  that  these  four  hundred  sycophants  came 
to  counsel  him  thus  ?  Was  it  not  that  they  took  their  cue  from  him,  and 
prophesied  what  they  knew  would  please  ?  They  saw  that  the  king  had  already 
made  up  his  mind — for  his  resolution  was  taken  before  they  were  summoned  (vers. 
■4,  5),  and  they  thought  it  wisest  to  swun  with  the  stream.  It  may  be  they  were 
guided  by  other  and  inscrutable  impulses  (ver.  23),  and  were  constrained,  they  knew 
not  how,  to  prophesy  as  they  did ;  it  may  be  they  honestly  mistook  the  vox  popuU 
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for  the  vox  Dei,  but  probably  the  working  of  their  minds  was  this :  "  The  king 
wishes  it,  Jehosbaphat  assents  to  it.  The  people  are  set  upon  it.  We  should  be 
going  against  common  sense  and  our  own  interests  to  resist  it." 

And  so  the  king  was  a  second  time  paid  in  his  own  coin.  Those  martial  pro- 
phecies had  been  minted  in  his  own  brain.  He  wished  for  hes  and  he  had  them.  Hia 
own  passions  and  pride  were  reflected,  were  echoed,  in  the  voices  of  liis  four  hundred 
soothsayers.  It  is  the  case  of  which  both  sacred  and  profane  history  supply  so  many 
examples,  Homo  vult  decipi  et  decipiatur.  It  is  thus  God  deals  with  deceivers  still. 
He  leaves  them  to  be  deceived,  to  be  the  prey  of  their  own  disordered  fancies.  It 
is  notorious  how  men  find  in  the  Bible  what  they  wish  to  find  there  ;  how  all  un- 
Bti8pectiii;;ly  tbey  read  tlieir  own  meanings  into  the  words  of  Scripture  :  how  they 
interpret  its  mjunctions  by  the  rule  of  their  own  inclinations.  ''He  :"e-eth  on 
ashes  ;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor 
say.  Is  there  not  a  he  in  my  right  hand?  "  (Isa.  sUv.  20).  '•  Ephraim  is  joined  uiit« 
idols  :  let  him  alone  "  (Hosea  iv.  17). 

8.  The  silence  of  the  Lord's  prophets.  Why  was  it,  we  cannot  help  asking  here, 
why  was  it  that  there  were  no  true  prophets  present,  at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  to  step  forth  and  warn  the  king  against  tliis  undertaking  ?  Why  were  the 
four  hundred  deceivers  left  to  have  their  own  way  ?  We  see  here  the  fniit  of  perse- 
cution, the  recompense  of  those  fierce  dragon nr.iles  which  Jezebel  had  maintained 
against  the  prophetic  order.  Of  the  men  who  might  have  interposed  to  prevent 
this  disastrous  expedition,  some  were  dead,  others  were  banished;  king  and  queea 
had  'wicketlly  silenced  them.  They  now  reap  the  fruit  of  those  repressive  measmes. 
Their  curses  come  home  to  roost.  Elijah  might  have  saved  king  and  country,  but 
lie  is  hiding  fi-om  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  or  is  withdrawn  by  God  firom  the  arena  of 
history.  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  foresaw  the  end,  but  Ahab  had  imprisoned 
hiiu,  and  could  not  brook  to  take  his  advice,  and  had  persuaded  himself  that  hif 
admonitions  were  the  outcome  of  personal  enmity.  It  is  true  this  prophet  was  not 
silent,  but  plainly  foretold  defeat  and  death ;  but  Ahab  was  in  a  manner  bound  not 
to  regard  his  warnings.  He  had  told  Jehoshaphat  it  would  be  so.  It  would  look 
like  cowardice  to  be  influenced  by  his  vaticinations.  And  so  he  is  left  to  the  prophets 
of  his  choice  :  no  hand  is  raised  to  stop  him  :  he  goes  straight  into  the  jaws  of  deatb« 
the  victim  of  his  own  folly  and  cruelty  and  sin. 

n.  The  INSTEUMENTS  of  retx-ibution  were — 

1.  The  Tting  whom  Ahab  had  wichcdly  spared.  We  have  already  seen  in  what 
the  sin  of  sparing  the  tyrant  Ben-hadad  consisted  (p.  492).  It  is  now  for  us  to 
observe  that  this  foolish  and  impious  deed  brought  its  own  peculiar  Nemesis.  It  waa 
Ben-hadad  himself  who  said,  "  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  but  with  the 
king  of  Israel  only."  Ahab's  ill-advised  clemency  proctires  his  own  destrjction. 
With  base  natiires,  it  only  needs  that  we  shoidd  put  them  under  obligations 
which  they  cannot  possibly  discharge,  in  order  to  provoke  their  bitter  enmity. 
But  it  is  much  more  material  to  observe  here  that  in  Beu-hadi,J"s  conduct  we  may 
see  a  parable  of  the  cruel  revenge  which  a  cherished  sin  wiU  often  take  on  those  who 
have  once  conquered  and  then  trifled  with  it.  The  devil  that  was  cast  out  returns 
bringing  with  him  seven  other  de\'ils  more  wicked  than  himself  (Matt.  xii.  45).  We 
are  constantly  as  tender  to  the  sins  which  tyrannized  over  us  as  was  Ahab  to  Ben- 
hadad.  Instead  of  slajdng  them — hewing  them  in  pieces  before  the  Lord — we  leave 
the  roots  of  bitterness  in  the  heart's  soil,  and  they  spring  up  and  trouble  us.  It  is 
like  that  peasant  of  whom  we  have  aU  read,  who  found  a  viper  in  the  field,  benu^nbed 
with  the  winter's  cold,  and  put  the  venomous  beast  into  his  bosom  to  warm  it  liack 
into  life.  The  first  use  it  made  of  its  restored  power  was  to  wound  and  destroy  its 
benefactor.     How  dearly  have  we  often  paid  for  our  pleasant  vices  ! 

2.  The  Syrians  who  were  otice  subjects  of  Israel.  It  is  well  to  remember  her* 
that  these  enemies  who  gave  Ahab  his  death-wound  at  Ramoth  were  once  under 
the  heel  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Now  we  see  their  relations  reversed.  Syria  has 
now  become  the  standing  oppressor  of  the  chosen  people.  We  have  already  poir.'.ed 
out  some. of  the  steps  which  led  to  this  result.  The  sin  of  Solomon  (see  p.  223)  and 
the  unfaithfulness  nf  Asa  alike  were  i.ictors  in  the  chancro.  B'lt  the  most  influential 
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reason  was  the  godlessness  of  Ahab.  But  three  years  ago  Syria  lay  at  his  mewy ; 
its  power  was  completely  broken.  But  Abab,  so  far  from  learning  that  the  Lord 
was  God  (ch.  xx.  13,  28),  had  ignored  the  Lord,  and  acted  as  if  his  own  miirht 
had  gotten  him  the  victory.  How  fitting  that  these  same  Syrians  should  be  the 
instruments  to  scourge  him. 

8.  An  tinknoivn,  unconscious  archer.  The  arrow  that  pierced  Ahab'e  corselet  was 
shot  "  in  simplicity,"  without  dehberate  aim,  with  no  thought  of  striking  the  king. 
It  was  an  unseen  Hand  that  guided  that  chance  shaft  to  its  destination.  It  was  truly 
I*  the  arrow  of  the  Lord's  vengeance."  (Cf.  2  Kii:igs  xii.  17.)  It  would  be  deeply 
instructive  oonld  we  know  the  thoughts  of  that  unhappy  king,  as  with  the  arrow  in 
his  side,  and  the  blood  draining  from  his  wound,  and  forming  a  sickening  pool  in 
the  well  of  the  cbariot,  he  was  stayed  up  those  wretched  weary  hours  untU  the  sun- 
set against  the  Syrians.  Surely  he  knew  at  last  that  "  the  Lord  was  God  "  (ch. 
x\Tii.  89  ;  xx.  18,  28).  His  cry  would  now  be,  "Thou  hast  found  me,  0  my  enemy." 
He  would  think,  it  maybe,  of  Elijah's  and  Mien  iah's  prophecies;  he  would  think 
of  Naboth's  bleeding  and  mangled  corpse  ;  he  would  think,  above  all,  that  bis  sin 
had  found  him  out,  and  that  Jehovah  had  conquered.  He  had  fouglit  all  his  hfe 
for  Baal,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he  had  been  kicking  against  the  pricks ;  he  had  been 
wresthng  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  an  Invisible,  Irresistible,  Oronipotent 
God,  and  now  he  is  thrown,  cast  down  never  to  rise  again. 

III.  It  now  only  remains  for  ns  to  consider  the  cieccmstanoes  of  Ahab's  death. 
These  were  of  so  portentous  and  exceptional  a  character  as  to  mark  it — 

1.  As  a  direct  visitation  of  God.  The  army,  that  day  defeated,  the  contingent 
<^Judah,  the  citizens  of  Samaria,  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  coiild  not  tbink 
that  a  mere  chance  had  happened  to  Ahab  when  they  remembered  (1)  That  this 
death  had  beet  distinctly  foretold.  Not  once  or  twice,  but  three  times  had  a  pro- 
phetic voice  foreshadowed  for  him  a  sudden  and  shameful  end  (ch.  xx.  42;  xxi.  19; 
xxii.  17,  28).  Moreover,  Micaiah,  the  last  of  these  monitors,  had  staked  his  reputation 
as  God's  prophet  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  of  disaster.  And  his  oracle  had 
not  been  spoken  in  secret ;  he  had  appealed  to  the  enth-e  assembly  gathered  round 
the  two  kings — and  the  flower  of  Israel  and  Judah  alike  were  there — and  even  to 
neighbouring  nations  (ver.  28,  Heb.),  to  be  witnesses  of  his  words,  and  those  wordf 
were  fresh  in  their  memories.  (2)  How  tlie  king  met  his  death.  For  it  was  of 
course  known  to  the  army  that  Ahab  had  disguised  himself,  whilst  Jehoshaphat  had 
put  on  his  robes.  After  the  sinister  prophecy  of  Micaiah,  we  may  be  sure  that  th« 
allied  armies  would  watch,  with  the  gravest  anxiety,  for  the  issue.  They  would  per- 
ceive that  the  king  himself  was  not  without  his  fears  ;  they  would  wonder  whether 
his  disguise  would  procure  his  escape.  And  when  at  the  end  of  the  day  thej' learnt 
that  Jehoshaphat  who  had  been  arrayed  hke  a  king,  and  who  on  that  account  had 
been  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  had  escaped  unhurt,  whilst  their  king,  who  had  never 
been  recognized,  had  been  pierced  by  a  chance  arrow  between  the  joints  of  his 
harness  and  mortally  wounded,  was  there  one  but  would  see  the  finger  of  God  in 
this  death  ?  Surely  if  the  Psalmist's  words  were  then  written,  they  would  occiur  to 
their  minds,  "  Wliither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  and  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence?  "  &c.  (Psa.  cxxxix.  9 — 12),  or  that  other  Psahn,  "  God  shall  shoot  at 
them  with  a  swift  arrow ;  suddenly  shall  they  be  wounded  "  (Psa.  Isiv.  7),  and  the 
result  would  be  that  all  men  would  fear  and  declare  the  work  of  God  {ih.  ver.  9),  and 
confess  that  this  was  His  doing.  The  fugitives  who  stole  away  in  the  dark  and  black 
night  to  their  homes,  hke  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  would  have  learnt  one  lesson 
at  least  that  day,  viz.,  that  there  was  "  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

2.  As  God'$  appropriate  recompense  for  the  sina  of  that  aije.  "We  have  already 
seen  how  this  histoiy  puts  its  stamp  of  reprobation  on  (1)  the  calf- worship,  inasmuch 
as  by  the  prophets  of  the  calves  the  king  was  beguiled  into  this  enterprize.  But 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam  was  not  the  special  sin  of  Ahab's  reign.  On  the  contrary,  the 
calf-worshi))  was  rather  overshadowed  and  oc'ipsed  by  the  frightful  idolatries,  which 
had  so  much  greater  fascination  for  tlie  evil  l]eart  of  unbehef.  It  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  that  reign  that  the  unclean  lites  of  Baal  and  Astiirte,  the  abonimations  of 
the  Amorites,  were  re-estabhshed  in  the  land.   We  see  in  Aliab's  death  1 2)  tJie  requital 
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of  his  Bhare  in  that  sin  (ch.  xvi,  81,  32).  The  idolatry  which  had  desolated  the  chnrch 
was  avenged  by  a  horde  of  idolaters  ravaging  the  land  and  slaying  the  arch-idolater 
in  battle.  There  is  a  rough  lex  talionis  laere,  (Cf.  Jer.  v.  19.)  If  they  would  have 
idolatry  they  should  taste  the  tender  mercies  of  idolaters.  On  that  field  were  the 
preilictions  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxviiL  25),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  25),  and  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii.  33)  fulfilled. 

(3)  But  a  recompense  still  more  exact  and  conspicnons  attended  the  impuritiee 
which  Ahab  had  practised  imder  the  name  of  religion.  He  had  filled  the  land  with 
prostitutes.  What  a  proof  of  the  juf^t  judgment  of  God  it  was  that  these  infamous 
persons  added  dishonour  to  his  death  I  He  had  maintained  them  through  life  :  he 
should  be  associated  with  them  in  his  end.  The  harlots  bathed  in  the  pool  that 
was  reddened  with  his  blood  (vers.  38,  Heb.) 

(4)  Nor  was  the  connexion  of  Ahab's  death  with  the  sin  of  releasing  Ben-hadad 
any  less  conspicuous.  "What  meant  that  strange  malignant  command,  "  Fight  .  .  . 
only  with  the  king  of  Israel  ?  "  Was  it  not  that  the  Syrian  king,  on  whom  Ahab 
would  not  execute  vengeance,  had  become,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  an  instniment  of 
vengeance,  a  minister  to  execute  wrath,  against  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  "  Thy 
life  shall  go  for  his  life  " — it  was  thus  that  every  rehgious  mind  would  interpret  so 
singular  and,  considering  the  circumstances  (chap,  xx.),  so  otherwise  inexplicable  a 
word  of  command.  It  was  as  if  Ben-hadad  had  proclaimed  that  his  mission  primarily 
was  to  settle  the  long  arrearages  of  justice  with  that  wicked  Ahab. 

(5)  How  the  murder  of  Naboth  was  avenged  that  shameful  day,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
*stry  to  point  out.  There  was  a  strict  retaliation — wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
etr  pe,  blood  for  blood,  dishonour  for  dishonour.  There  were  many,  besides  Jehu 
and  Bidkar,  who  would  recall  the  fierce  threatening  of  the  Tishbite  (ch.  xxi.  19) ; 
many,  besides  priests  and  prophets,  would  remember  the  axiom  of  their  law,  "  blood 
defileth  the  land,"  &c.  (Num.  xxxv.  33),  or  would  think  on  that  day  of  the  so- 
called  "  precept  of  Noah,"  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed"  (Gen.  ix.  6).  The  elders  of  Jezreel,  yes,  and  Jezebel  herself,  understood 
that  Naboth's  blood  had  cried  fi-om  the  ground,  and  that  the  cry  had  come  up  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  It  was  His  foot  that  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
His  enemies  (Psa.  Ixviii.  23). 

And  this  ignominious  death — in  what  sharp  contrast  it  stands  with  the  indolent, 
luxurious,  sensual  life  !  "  The  ivory  house  that  he  made,"  wliat  an  irony  we  may 
see  in  those  words  I  '*  Shalt  thou  reign,  because  thou  closest  thyself  in  cedar.  .  .  . 
He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,"  &c.  (Jer.  xxii.  15,  19).  The  cities 
he  built,  the  victories  he  won,  how  poor  and  empty  do  these  exploits  seem  as  we 
stand  by  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  see  the  hvid,  blood-stained  corpse  dragged  from 
thfl  chariot  I  The  Latin  poet  asks  what  all  his  pleasures,  travels,  knowledge,  can 
avail  a  man  who  has  to  die  after  all ;  but  the  question  presents  itself  with  tenfold 
force  when  life's, fitful  fever  is  followed  by  such  a  sleep,  by  such  a  dream,  as  Ahab's. 
•*  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  24). 

And  the  death  of  Ahab  was  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  his  army.  When  the 
proclamation  rang  through  the  host,  "  Every  man  to  his  country,"  and  when  the 
serried  ranks  precipitately  broke  up,  and  horseman  and  footman  fled  for  his  life, 
then  the  share  of  Israel  in  the  sins  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  in  part  expiated. 
There  was  not  a  man  but  knew  why  "  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stand  before 
their  enemies."  •*  There  is  an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  ol  thee,  O  Israel." 
(Josh.  vii.  12,  13).  Baal  had  troubled  them,  had  made  of  the  heights  of  Bamoth  • 
▼•jry  Talley  ol  Aohor. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Bad  Company.  According  to  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  original  or  tnie  order,  chapter  xx.  should  immediately  precede 
this  Then,  after  the  history  of  the  wuf  between  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad,  this  chapter 
opens  naturally  :  "  And  they  continued  three  years  without  war  between  Syria  and 
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Israel."  In  the  third  year  of  this  peace  Jehoshaphat  visited  Ahab ;  and  from  this 
visit  arose  serious  events,  which  are  admonitory  to  us  that  we  should  avoid  th« 
company  of  the.wicked. 

I.  Bad  coMPANT  COMPROMISES  CHAKAOTEH.  1.  ItinjureamoraU.  (1)  The  earlier 
career  of  Jehoshaphat  was  faultless.  He  is  highly  commended  for  his  faithfulnesa 
to  God  and  zeal  against  idolatry  (2  Chron.  xvii.  1 — 6).  (2)  "Hi a  first  fault  was 
sanctioning  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
(2  Kings  viii.  18,  26).  (3)  This  led  the  way  to  the  further  fault  of  that  friendly 
visit  to  Ahab  mentioned  here,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  "  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hauani  the  seer  "  (2  Chron.  xix.  2).  (4)  Yet  once  again  we  find  birn  falling  into 
a  sunilar  snare.  He  agreed  with  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Ahab,  a  wicked  scion  of  a 
wicked  house,  jointly  to  equip  a  fleet  at  the  port  of  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Eed  Sea,  to 
sail  to  Ophir  for  gold.  In  this  also  he  incun-ed  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  fleet(ver.  48  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  35 — 37).  Note :  A  fault  is  like  a  seed, 
fruitful  "  after  its  kind."  A  fault  once  committed  prepares  the  way  for  a  repetition. 
2.  It  damages  reputation.  (1)  Eeputation  is  character  as  estimated  by  men. 
This  estimate  may  or  may  not  be  just ;  for  men  may  judge  wrongly  through 
ignorance  of  circumstances  which  would  put  a  new  complexion  upon  conduct. 
Therefore  judgments  should  be  charitable,  and  not  too  hastily  formed.  (2)  But 
it  is  a  maxim  among  men,  generally  true,  that  "  you  may  Imow  a  man  by  his 
firiends."  Friendships  involve  synipathies.  It  had  been  better  for  Jehoshaphat'* 
I'eputation  had  he  never  made  affinity  with  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab.  (8)  This 
principle  will  apply  to  books.  Hence  the  kindred  maxim,  "You  may  see  * 
man  in  his  hbrary."  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  newspaper  shuts  up  the  Bible ;  it 
is  worse  when  the  Bible  is  neglected  through  preference  for  sensational  fictitious 
literature.  8.  It  impairs  injiwence.  (1)  This  follows.  Character  is  influence. 
Reputation  is  influence.  Advice  will  be  readily  received  from  a  genuine  man, 
which  coming  from  an  artificial  character  would  be  spumed.  (2)  "What  a  power 
for  good  or  evil  is  moral  influence  I  See  the  evil  exemplified  in  Israel  under  Ahab 
and  Jezebel.  See  the  good  in  Judah  under  Jehoshaphat.  Lessons:  Let  your 
character  be  true.  Jealously  guard  your  reputation.  Look  to  these  for  the  sake  of 
your  influence. 

II.  Bad  compant  compromises  happiness.  Because — 1.  Happineaa  is  involved  m» 
character.  (1)  This  truth  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  sacred  history.  Examples 
are  furnished  in  the  text.  Secular  history  teaches  this  truth.  Everyday  experience 
evinces  it.  (2)  Yet  is  it  difficult  so  to  convince  individnals  of  this  as  to  lead  them 
to  abandon  sin  and  throw  their  energies  wholly  into  the  blessed  service  of  God. 
Happiness  is  proportionate  to  the  completeness  of  consecration.  This  consecration 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  friendship  of  the  world  (James  iv.  4).  2.  Goodness 
is  grieved  in  it.  (1)  Jehoshaphat  was  not  long  in  tlie  company  of  Ahab  before  his 
ear  was  offended  by  horrible  words.  "  I  hate  him."  Whom  did  Ahab  hate  ? 
Micaiah,  the  faithful  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Does  not  this  look  like  a  declaration  of 
hatred  against  the  Lord  ?  (See  Prov.  xiv.  31 ;  xvii  6 ;  Zech.  ii.  8.)  (2)  Why  does 
Ahab  hate  Micaiah  ?  "  For  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil." 
Because  he  does  not  falsify  the  truth  of  God  to  flatter  me.  Because  he  does  not 
play  the  devil  to  please  me,  as  these  four  hundred  do  1  Note  :  Hatred  to  God  means 
love  to  Satan.  (3)  Such  sentiments  were  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  Jehoshaphat. 
To  the  revulsion  of  his  righteous  soul  he  gave  expression  (but  too  feeble)  in  the 
remonstrance,  "  Let  not  the  king  say  so."  The  conversation  of  such  as  are  in 
sympathy  with  evil  wiU  offend  the  good  in  proportion  to  their  pureness.  8.  It  leads 
the  most  wary  into  trouble.  For  the  persuasions  of  the  wicked  are  subtle.  (1)  In 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat  "  The  king  of  Israel  said  unto  his  servants.  Know  ye 
that  Ramoth  in  GUead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Syria?"  It  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  Ben-hadad, 
by  the  letter  of  his  covenant,  was  bound  to  restore  (see  ch.  xx.  34).  The  cause  of 
Israel  was  obviously  just.  (2)  Tnen  turning  to  Jehoshaphat,  Ahab  said,  "  Wilt  thou 
go  with  me  to  battle  at  Ramoth-Gilead  ?  "     To  which,  carried  away  with  th« 
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obvloufl  Jnstio©  of  the  cause,  Jehoshaphat  responded,  "  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  peopl9 
as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses."  This  was  too  strong  a  comphment  to 
Ahab  and  his  people,  and  the  response  was  too  ready.  "We  may,  not  champion 
every  just  cause.  It  may  be  wrong  to  champion  a  good  cause  in  wicked  company. 
(3)  Bethinking  himseK,  as  a  godly  man  should  do,  "  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the 
king  of  Israel,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  A  good  man  seeks 
to  take  God  with  him,  and  so  long  as  he  abides  in  this  holy  company  he  is  safe. 
But  let  him  beware  that  he  be  not  persuaded  by  the  wicked  to  forsake  it.  (4)  Ahab 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  four  hundred  prophets  ready  with  one  month 
to  pronounce  for  the  war,  and  that,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  hirehng 
company,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Jehoshaphat,  yet  he  fell  into. their  snare.  He 
should  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  given  him  in  the 
prophecy  of  Micaiah;  but,  under  the  spell  of  Ahab's  evil  influence,  he  went  to  the 
battle  and  got  into  trouble.  There  is  no  safety  in  the  company  of  the  wiolced.  4. 
It  provohes  judgments  of  God.  (1)  The  good  partake  in  the  plagues  of  thciv  wicked 
associates.  Jehoshaphat  barely  escaped,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  with  Ins  Hfe; 
and  he  suffered  the  loss  of  many  of  his  people  (see  Bev.  xviiji.  4).  The  fly  th^t  keeps 
aloof  is  not  entangled  in  the  spider's  web.  (2)  The  good  incur  Divine  judgments 
for  their  own  sin.  The  sin  of  fa-iendship  with  the  enemies  of  God.  Tiie  sin  such 
friendship  must  infallibly  occasion.  Such  was  the  experience  of  Jehoshaphat  (set 
8  Chxon.  xix.  2).     Such  will  be  yours.    Avoid  it. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 14. — The  False  and  the  True.  There  would  be  no  counterfeit  coin  If 
there  were  no  sterhng;  so  neither  would  there  be  false  prophets  if  there  were  no 
true.  Because  there  are  both,  their  qualities  have  to  be  testrd,  that  we  may  refuse 
the  spurious  and  value  the  genuine  (see  Jer.  xxiii.  38).    To  this  end  let  us  consider^— 

L  Tests  which  may  not  be  trusted.  1.  The  test  of  profession.  (1)  Ahab't 
prophets  "  prophesied."  That  is  to  say  (a)  They  used  modes  usual  with  prophet* 
to  procure  information  from  Heaven.  These  were  sacrifice,  prayer,  music  (see 
1  Sana.  x.  6,  6;  2  Kings  iii.  15),  and,  when  time  permitted,  fasting.  (6)  They  used 
modes  usual  with  prophets  to  communicate  the  information  when  received. 
"  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  him  horns  of  iron :  and  he  said.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  With  these  shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  thou  have  consuuied 
them  "  (cf.  Jer.  xxvii.  2  ;  xxviii.  13).  The  "  horn  "  was  the  symbol  of  a  king  ''see 
Dan.  vii.  24 ;  Rev.  xvii.  12).  These  were  "  two,"  to  represent  Ahab  and  Jehoshaj)hat, 
Israel  and  Judah.  They  were  of  "  iron  "  to  express  strength  (see  Dan.  ii.  40).  'I'be 
prophecy  was  that,  aided  by  Jehoshaphat,  Ahab  should  push  the  Syrians  to  destruc- 
tion. (2)  They  prophesied  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Some  think  because  their 
number  corresponded  to  that  of  the  prophets  of  Ashere  (ch.  xviii.  19)  these  were 
the  same,  having  escaped  when  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  slain  at  the  brook  Kishon 
'oil.  xviii.  40).  If  so,  then  their  profession  on  this  occasion  was  designed  to  deceive 
Jeliosliaphat  (see  Jer.  xxui.  30).  (3)  Anyhow  there  was  profession  enough,  but  it 
was  hollow,  and  proved  conclusively  that  profession  must  not  be  taken  as  a  test  of 
truth.  2.  The  test  of  mimbers.  (1)  Here  were  "  four  hundred  "  who  prophesied 
professedly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Against  this  number  Micaiah  the  son  ol 
Imlah  stands  alone  ;  yet  the  truth  of  God  is  with  him  against  the  multitude. 
"  Truth  is  not  always  to  he  determined  by  the  poll.  It  is  not  numbers, but  weiglit, 
that  must  carry  it  in  the  council  of  prophets  "  (Bishnp  HaU).  (2)  This  instance 
does  not  stand  alone.  The  majority  was  in  the  wrong  against  Noah.  Elijah  was 
in  the  minority  on  Carmel,  hut  he  was  riglit.  Jesus  had  the  whole  Jewish  Church 
against  Him.  tlioiigh  He  was  Truth  itself.  8.  The  test  of  unanimity.  (1)  The 
four  hundred  were  united  against  Micaiah.  Sometimes  there  is  unanimity  of  this 
kind  against  a  common  object,  where  otln-i-wise  there  is  little  agreement.  Herod 
and  Pilate  made  friends  in  o]i])osition  to  Jesus.  (2)  But  these  prophets  were  agreed 
among  themselves.  They  all  seem  to  have  followed  the  leailersliip  of  Zeilciviah. 
"  And  all  the  prophets  prophesied  so,  8a3'ing,  Go  up  to  Uamotli-Gileud.  and 
prosper  :  for  tlie  Lord  snail  deUver  it  into  the  king's  hand."  4.  How  dotn  thit 
mryumant  bear  upon  the  authority  of  the  Chit/rchf     (1)  It  is  pleaded  that  th' 
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Chiirch,  which  is  practically  tmderstood  to  be  the  clergy  in  council,  has  authority 
to  bind  the  conscience  in  matters  of  faith.  The  arguments  relied  upon  to  sustain 
this  view  ai'e  generally  based  upon  claims  of  profession,  numbers,  and  agreement, 
(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  of  the  Church  is  questioned,  and  the  claim* 
are  refused  as  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  since  by  them  Ahab's  prophets  might 
prove  themselves  true  I 

II.  Tests  which  mat  bb  tbustbd.  1.  Tfie  vntnesaea  should  he  honest.  (1) 
Ahab's  prophets  were  interested  in  their  testimony.  They  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  king,  and  they  said  what  they  knew  woxild  gratify  him.  Their  testimony, 
therefore,  is  open  to  suspicion.  (2)  Micaiah,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  to  gain, 
but  evei-ything  to  lose,  in  taking  his  course.  He  knew  the  temper  of  the  king.  He 
was  importuned  by  the  king's  messenger  to  concur  with  the  king's  prophets.  He 
had  already  suffered  for  his  faithfulness,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  custody  of  Amon,  in  whose  prison  be  had  probably  lain  for  three  years.  By 
flattering  Ahab  he  might  now  obtain  release,  but  by  taking  an  opposite  course  he 
could  only  erpect  to  go  back  to  jail.  Probabilities  also  were  against  him,  for  in  the 
last  two  battles,  Ahab,  without  the  aid  of  Jehoshapliat,  worsted  the  Syriang. 
Should  the  king  of  Israel  now  "  retmn  in  peace  "  what  may  Micaiah  expect?  (3) 
Notliing  but  the  consciousness  that  he  was  uttering  the  trutli  of  God  could  account 
for  the  son  of  Imlah  dehl)erately  encountering  all  this.  And  only  upon  this  ground 
could  he  hope  for  any  favour  from  God.  Suspicion,  therefore,  as  to  the  honesty  of 
Micaiah  is  out  of  the  question.  (4)  But  can  it  be  pleaded  that  the  honesty  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  framed  the  decrees  of  councils  is  beyond  suspicion  ?  In  decreeing 
the  intiillihility  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  e.g.,  were  they  disinterested,  when  they  knew 
how  pleasing  to  him  would  be  the  reputation  of  such  an  attribute,  and  when  they 
knew  what  patronage  and  power  to  injure  were  vested  in  his  hands  ?  2.  They  should 
hoAte  miraculout  authentication.  (1)  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord," 
but  not  so  easy  to  evince  it.  The  foiir  hundred  could  say  it,  but  they  could  show 
no  miracle  to  prove  that  they  spoke  from  God.  (2)  It  was  otherwise  with  Micaiah. 
For,  with  the  Jews,  we  presume  he  was  that  prophet  who  "  prophesied  evil  con- 
cerning Ahab,"  and  authenticated  his  message  by  the  sign  of  the  Uon  destroying 
his  fellow  for  disobedience  (cf.  ver.  8  with  ch.  xx.  35 — 4;j).  (3)  Clergy  in  council 
may  claim  Divine  authority  for  their  decrees,  but  unless  they  can  verify  their  claim 
by  adequate  signs  they  presume  when  they  impose.  8.  Their  testimony  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ood.  (1)  "  Micaiah  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the 
Lord  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak."  The  one  question  for  us  in  these  days  is 
this :  Is  the  testimony  agreeable  to  the  Bible  ?  This  we  know  by  infallible  proofii 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  "  But,"  it  is  objected,  "  the  Bible  needs  authoritative  in- 
terpretation, and  who  is  to  interpret  but  the  Church  ?  "  To  which  we  may  answer, 
And  the  Church  stiU  more  needs  authoritative  interpretation,  and  who  is  to  inter- 
pret but  the  Bible  ?  The  autJiority  of  the  Bible  is  admitted  ;  that  of  the  Chmch  la 
in  question.  (2)  The  right  of  private  judgment  must  be  maintained.  For  the 
exercise  of  this  right  we  shall  erery  one  of  us  give  account  of  himself  unto  God. 
That  ill-defined  thing,  the  Church,  cannot  release  us  fi'om  this  obUgation.  We 
cannot  put  oiu:  judgment  and  conscience  into  commission. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15—28. — Micaiah'' s  Prophecy.  It  is  evident  from  the  text  and  from  ver.  8 
fhat  this  was  not  the  first  time  Ahab  and  Micaiah  had  met.  The  Jews  suppose, 
apparently  with  reason,  that  Micaiah  was  that  prophet  who,  when  Ahab  sent 
Ben-hadad  away  with  a  covenant,  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord : 
Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thine  hand  a  man  whom  I  appointed  to  uttey 
destruction,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people  for  his  people  " 
(see  ch.  xx.  35 — 43).  In  considering  the  prophecy  of  Micaiah  now  before  us,  w« 
notice — 

I.  That  it  is  pbefaced  with  a  sally  of  ieont.  1.  ne  a/ntwers  the  king  in  th» 
words  of  his  prophets.  (\)  Cf.  vers.  6,  12,  16.  (2)  These  words  are  equivocaL 
"  The  Lord  shall  dehver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  kmg."  What  king  ?  "  The  king " 
may  mean  either  Ahab  or  Ben-hadad.    What?    This  is  not  dear;  for  the  wwd 
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"  it "  is  supplied.  Is  it  Eamoth-Gilead  or  something  else  that  is  to  be  delivered 
into  the  band  of  the  king  (of  Israel)  ?  or  is  it  the  Mug  of  Israel  or  something  else 
to  be  debvered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  (of  Syria)  ?  What  kind  of  prophecy  is  this? 
(3)  The  utterance  of  these  prophets  resembles  those  of  the  heathen  oracles,  the 
following  appropriate  samples  of  which  are  given  by  A.  Clarke :  "  The  Delphic 
oracle  spoke  thus  of  Cr.jesus,  which  be  understood  to  his  own  destruction:  '  Crcesiis, 
Hfdym penetrans,  magnam  subvertet  o/>um  vim;'  which  is  to  say,  '  If  you  march 
against  Cyrus,  he  will  overthrow  you,'  or  '  you  wiU  overthrow  him.'  He  trusted  in 
the  latter,  ihe  former  took  place.  He  was  deluded,  yet  the  oracle  maintained  its 
credit  So  in  the  following :  '  Aio  te,  ^acida,  Botnanoa  vincere  posse.  Ibi» 
redibis  nunqiiam,  in  bello  peribis.'  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  understood  by  thia 
tliat  he  should  conquer  the  Romans,  against  whom  he  was  making  war;  but  the 
oracle  could  be  thus  translated:  '  The  Romans  shall  overcome  thee.'  He  trusted  in 
the  fonner,  made  unsuccessful  war,  and  was  overcome  ;  and  yet  the  juggling  priest 
saved  his  credit.  The  latter  hne  is  capable  of  two  opposite  meanin-^s  :  '  Thou  shalft 
go,  thou  shalt  return,  thou  shalt  never  perish  in  war,'  or,  *  Thou  shalt  go,  thou  shalt 
7i.ever  return,  thou  shalt  perish  in  war.' ''  2.  But  he  repeats  those  words  with 
tignificant  expression.  (1)  The  bare  repetition,  with  proper  emphasis,  af  the  equi- 
vocal words  of  the  false  prophets  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of  irony.  But  when  to 
emphasis  were  added  tone,  gesture,  play  of  feature,  the  irony  would  become  very 
keen.  (2)  This  sarcasm  of  Micaiah  is  worthy  to  compare  with  that  of  EUjah  (see 
ch.  xviii.  27).  "  Go  and  prosper."  This  assurance  of  thy  prophets  is  vague  enough 
to  encourage  the  confidence  of  a  simpleton  I  8.  God  uses  terrible  rhetoric  in  Hi* 
wrath.  (1)  Irony  and  sarcasm  are  fitting  weapons  to  be  wielded  against  those  who 
have  neither  conscience  nor  reason  (see  Prov.  xxvi.  3—  5).  Ahab  was  a  man  of  this 
class.  Witness  the  logic  of  his  hatred  (ver.  8).  He  felt  the  sting  (ver.  16).  (2) 
These  weapons  are  formidable  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  (see  Psa.  ii.  4,  6; 
xxxvii  13 ;  Prov.  i.  24 — 32  ;  Eccles.  xi.  9 ;  MaL  ii.  17  and  iii.  1 ;  Rom.  ii  1 — ^9). 

II.  That  it  compabes  favourably  with  that  of  his  competitoes.  1.  It$ 
burden  is  the  reverse  of  equivocal.  (1)  There  is  in  sacred  prophecy  a  double  sense, 
but  the  sound  is  certain.  It  is  not  a  dubiousness  but  a  manifoidiess  of  meaning,  a 
development,  an  evolution,  such  as  we  find  in  a  seed  that  opens  first  into  the  blade, 
then  into  the  ear,  and  eventually  into  the  fuU  com  in  the  ear.  (2)  This  prophecy 
of  Micaiah  gave  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question  of  Ahab  (ver.  13).  The  advice 
was  to  forbear.  These  "sheep."  The  sheep  is  not  a  creature  fitted  for  battle. 
They  have  "  no  shepherd."  Their  king,  deserted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  not  the 
qualities  of  a  shepherd.  Therefore  "  Let  them  return  every  man  to  his  hou6e_  in 
peace."  (3)  But  the  advice  contains  a  prophecy.  It  is  to  this  effect :  their  king 
who  ought  to  be  their  shepherd,  shall  fall  at  Eamoth-Gilead,  and  his  people  shafl 
be  like  sheep,  "scattered  upon  the  mountains  "  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  (compare 
Zech.  xiii.  7).  2.,  The  vision  shows  tJiat  all  worlds  a/re  under  Divine  controls 
(1)  "  I  saw  the  Lord  silting  on  his  throne."  Here  was  a  comparison  with  the  scene 
before  him,  described  ver.  10.  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  are  enthroned  as  kings  on 
the  earth ;  but  there  is  a  King  in  the  heavens  immeasurably  above  them.  (2)  "  And 
all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  The 
host  of  heaven  stood  while  Jehovah  sat.  They  awaited  His  commands.  Those  on 
His  "  right  hand  "  probably  to  render  services  of  benevolence ;  those  on  His  "  left," 
sei  vices'of  judgment.  (3)  Then  comes  in  another  kind  of  agency  (vers.  20—23). 
Tills  scene  is  analogous  to  that  described  in  the  Book  of  Job  (see  Job  i.  6  ;  ii.  7). 
Things  in  heaven,  things  in  earth,  things  imder  the  earth,  all  serve  the  purposes  of 
Divine  Pro\-idence  (see  Job  xiL  16 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  11, 12 ;  Rev.  xx.  7, 8).  (4)  The  way- 
wardness of  Ahab  showed  how  fuUy  he  was  under  the  control  of  the  spirit  of  false- 
hood. This  is  seen  in  his  senseless  resentment  against  Micaiah.  Turning  to 
Jehoshapljat,  he  said,  '*  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  he  would  prophesy  no  good  con- 
cerning me,  but  evil?"  as  if  Micaiah's  own  utterances  could  control  the  providence 
of  God.  Then  turning  to  his  oilicers  lie  had  Micaiah  marched  back  to  the  prison 
where  Ahab  knew  he  could  find  him  (c£  ver.  8  with  vers.  26,  27).  Let  us  give  du« 
heed  to  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy. — J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  M— 29.— The  Argument  of  WicTcednesa.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  texts 
because  Jt  is  a  book  of  types.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  full  histories,  but  refers  to 
pubUc  records  for  these  (see  Josh.x.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  18;  1  Kings  xi.  41;  1  Chron.  ix.  1), 
Inspiration  selects  from  histories  typical  or  representative  incidents  to  bring  out  the 
piinciples  of  the  grace  and  truth  of  God.  In  the  scene  before  us  we  have  types  of 
wickedness  in  Zedekiah  and  Ahab,  the  one  ecclesiastical,  the  other  civil,  which 
may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  arguments  they  use  contending  with  Micaiah,  the 
representative  of  the  truth  of  God.     These  arguments  are — 

I.  Rage  against  the  tedth.  The  reason  is  obvious,  viz.,  because  the  truth  is 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  wicked.  1.  It  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
their  character.  (1)  It  shows  up  their  aelfishnesa.  The  one  object  of  Ahab  waa 
that  "  good  "  might  be  prophesied  for  him.  To  gain  this  he  sold  himself  to  his 
four  hundred  hars.  These  Hars,  to  gain  the  patronage  of  Ahab,  sold  their  con- 
sciences. Because  Ahab  could  not  gain  flattery  from  Micaiah,  he  hated  him.  (2) 
It  shows  up  their  folly.  For  what  was  the  seMshness  of  Ahab  but  self-deception? 
The  patronage  of  liars  could  not  convert  falsehood  into  tnith,  neither  could  the 
persecution  of  a  true  man  convert  truth  into  falsehood.  Zedekiah,  in  deceiving 
Ahab,  deceived  his  own  soul.  All  sin  is  foUy.  (3)  It  evinces  their  degradation, 
for  it  proves  them  to  be  the  dupes  and  serfs  of  infernal  spuits.  Can  degradation 
go  lower  ?  2.  It  is  the  worst  that  can  he  said  of  their  doom.  (1)  The  wicked  are 
to  be  destroyod  in  time.  Ahab  in  particular  was  to  fall  at  Bamoth-Gilead.  From 
that  battle  he  was  "  not  to  return  in  peace."  Zedekiah  was  to  "  go  into  an  inner 
chamber  to  hide  himself,"  as  Ben-hadad  had  done  (ch.  xx.  30),  and  there  to  meet 
his  fate.  Wliile  to  the  righteous  death  is  an  entrance  to  glory,  it  is  the  "  king  of 
terrors  "  to  the  wicked  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  55 — 67).  The  sting  is  here  :  (2)  The  wicked 
are  to  be  destroyed  in  eternity.  The  alarm  with  which  the  ancients  received  pre- 
dictions of  maltreatment  to  their  corpses  arose  from  their  apprehension  that  it 
presaged  a  posthumous  retribution  upon  the  soul.  The  dogs  licking  the  blood  of 
Ahab  would  suggest  that  devUs  would  not  only  be  the  instigators  but  also  the 
instruments  of  his  ruin.  (3)  Who  can  estimate  the  horrors  of  damnation  ?  The 
truth  will  prove  to  be  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  lost.  Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  the  wicked  should  abhor  the  truth?  8.  They  are  therefore  constrained  to 
hypocrisy.  (1)  For  their  own  sakes  they  have  to  play  the  hypocrite.  They  conceal 
their  selfishness  and  affect  generosity,  conscious  that  were  their  base  soul-himger 
to  come  honestly  to  the  day,  they  would  become  odious.  They  hide  their  folly  and 
•ffect  wisdom  lest  they  should  suffer  contempt.  (2)  For  the  sake  of  society  wicked 
men  are  h3rpocrite8.  Were  they  to  be  honestly  known  to  each  other,  respect  and 
confidence  would  be  at  an  end  ;  in  fact,  society  would  be  impossible.  There  are  no 
friendships  in  hell, 

II.  The  resentment  of  violence.  1.  The  logic  of  the  wicked  i»  weak.  (1) 
Zedekiah's  speech  was  pertinacious  :  "  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from 
me  to  speak  unto  thee?  "  He  assumed  what  Micaiah  had  not  conceded,  that  ha 
ever  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Micaiah  had  declared  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  "  spirit "  of  a  very  different  description.  Zedekiah  also  denied 
what  he  should  have  disproved,  viz.,  that  Micaiah  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  (2) 
Ahab  wanted  a  prophet  of  the  God  of  truth  to  tell  hes  to  please  him.  He  found  four 
himdred  to  tell  him  hes,  professedly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  the  one  honest 
man  who  told  V>im  the  truth  he  imprisoned,  because  the  truth  did  not  please  him. 
Yet  the  truth  was  what  he  adjured  him  to  teU.  What  reason  is  there  in  all  this  ? 
(3)  What  sinner  is  there  in  our  day  who  can  clear  himself  of  folly  ?  (See  Prov. 
jriii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  iiL  19.)  2.  The  strength  of  the  wicked  i»  tyranny.  (1)  Th© 
reason  of  Zedekiah  was  in  his  fist  (ver.  24).  "  Which  way  ?  "  From  the  fist  to 
the  cheek?  The  coward  us  d  this  argument  with  a  council  of  four  hundred 
ecclesiastics  about  him,  and  the  civil  power  in  reserve.  So  was  Jesus  insulted 
(see  ^latt.  xivi.  57 — 68).  So  were  the  Protestant  confessors.  False  prophets  have 
ever  been  the  worst  enemies  oftlie  true.  Micaiah  did  not  return  the  blow,  but  referred 
tbp  decision  to  God.  Tnie  prophets  wield  other  tli an  carnal  weapons.  (2)  The  reason 
of  Ahab  was  in  his  bribes  and  prisons.      MicaiaVi   could  not  be  cajoled  as  the  four 
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htm'ired  were,  therefore"  tlie  king  of  Israel  said,  Take  Micaiah,  carry] 
Axaon  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  -'oash  the  king's  son,  and  say,  1 


•  him  hack  itnto 
_.  Thu^  sa:ththe 
Irinp.  put  this  fellow  in  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water 
of  affliction,  until  I  come  in  peace."  (3)  But  truth  is  not  vanquished  thus.  How 
confident  was  Ahalj  that  be  should  "  come  in  peace  "  f  And  this  is  that  Ahab  who 
three  or  four  years  before  so  saf,'aciously  said  to  Ben-hndad,  "  Let  not  him  that 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  thatputteth  it  off."  Persistency  in  sin  does 
not  sharpen  men's  wits.  Time  vindicates  truth.  To  this  vindicator  Micaiah  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  (ver.  29).  (4)  But  where  was  Jehoshaphat  ?  He  was  silent 
■when  he  should  have  spoken  for  the  prophet  of  God.  See  the  infiaeuce  of  bad 
company.  "  So  the  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehosliaphat  the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to 
Bamoth-GUead."    Alas,  Jehoshaphat  I — J.  A,  M. 

'7ers.  30 — 38.  Lesaoru  of  the  Battle.  After  disposing  of  Micaiah  by  sending  him 
to  prison  with  hard  fare  as  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
gathered  their  forces  and  set  out  together  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of  Bamoth-GUead. 
The  events  of  the  daj-  show — 

I.  That  prophkcy  may  tend  to  its  own  fulfilment.  1.  Micaiah' s  words  in- 
fluenced AhaVs  conduct.  (1)  Though  Ahab  had  imprisoned  the  prophet  he  could 
not  shake  off  the  influence  of  his  prophecy.  So  «-ith  a  view  to  obviating  its  effect  he 
proposed  to  disguise  himself.  He  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  (ver.  30), 
thus  (tJ'Dnnri),  "  He  will  [strip]  disguise  himself  " — a  form  of  speech,  perhaps,  con- 
Bidered  suitable  to  an  action  in  which  he  was  to  appear  as  a  thu-d  person.  To  com- 
plete the  deception,  if  we  foUow  the  LXX.,  he  induced  Jehoshaphat  to  put  on  hig 
(Ahab's)  robes,  (a)  Note  the  subtlety  of  the  wicked.  Ahab's  proposal  to  Jehosliaphat 
was  ostensibly  to  give  him  the  post  of  honour  in  commandiug  the  ai-my.  This,  too, 
may  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  third  person  in  speaking  of  himself.     Ahab's  real 

Jurpose  was  to  divert  from  himself  the  fury  of  the  battle  ;  and  probably  he  hoped 
eho^hnphat  might  be  slain.  In  that  case  his  son-in-law  would  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  he  might  be  able  so  to  manage  him  as  to  serve  liis  own  pm-poses.  (6) 
In  all  this  we  see  the  danger  of  bad  company.  We  see  it  likewise  in  the  sad  fact 
that  Jehoshaphat  should  become  a  party  to  a  contrivance  to  falsify  the  word  of  God  I 
(2)  But  how  useless  are  disguises  when  the  providence  of  Omniscience  is  concerned ! 
Ahab  might  hide  himself  from  the  Syrians,  but  he  could  not  hide  himself  from 
God.  Neither  could  he  hide  himself  from  angels  and  devils,  who  are  instruments 
of  Divine  Providence,  ever  influencing  men^  and  even  natural  lawR,  or  forces  of 
nature.  Note  :  No  disgiiise  will  avail  to  evade  the  scrutiny  and  retributions  of  the 
judgment-day.  (3)  Yet  by  his  disguise  Ahab,  unwittingly,  helped  the  prophecy, 
**  The  king  of  Sj-ria  commanded  his  thu-ty  and  two  captains  tliat  htvd  rule  over  his 
chariots,  saying.  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  kiug  of 
Israel."  Suppose  Ahab  had  been  in  Jehosha[)'uat'8  place,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  captains,  what  would  have  becoiue  of  the  words  of  Elijah  ?  (See  ch. 
xxi.  19.)  But  as  things  worked  out  these  words  became  literally  true.  2.  They  also 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Syrians.  (1)  The  SjTians  would  be  w.ware  of  the 
prophecy  of  Micaiah  dooming  Ahab  to  fall  at  Raraoth-Gilead.  For  iu  a  country 
about  the  size  of  North  Wales,  Samaria  being  distant  fr-om  Ramoth-Gilead  only 
thirty  miles,  the  news  of  this  public  meeting  of  kin,'s  and  contest  of  prophets  cotdd 
not  be  a  secret.  Aliab  would  facilitate  the  publication  of  the  encours'gement  he 
had  from  the  four  hundred,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Syrians  ;  but  where  the  news 
of  his  encouragement  went  the  words  of  Micaiah  also  would  travel.  (2)  ProbaHy 
this  intelhgence  determined  the  Syrians  to  "  fight  only  against  the  king  oi  Israel," 
in  which  they  would  have  the  God  of  Israel  with  them,  the  foiTnidableness  of  whose 
hostility  they  had  experienced  in  the  last  two  battles  (compare  2  Chrou.  *txv.  21, 
22).  To  this  Jehoshaphat  probably  was  indebted  ft)r  the  sparing  of  kva  life,  for 
"God  moved  the  Syrians  to  depart  from  him"  (see  2  Chron.  xviii.  31).  And  prob- 
ably they  were  influenced  by  it  to  agree  to  the  proclamation  to  disband,  whtv"  the 
death  of  Ahab  became  known  (cf.  vers.  17,  36).  3.  Note  a  remark»bie  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle  in  the  zeal  of  Jehu  In  exterminating  the  houM  of  AIiaL  (se« 
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S  Kings  ix.  26,  26 ;  x.  10, 11,  16,  17).     Those  who  are  "  looking  for,"  are  thereby 
"hastening  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God  "  (see  2  Peter  iii.  12). 

II.  That  nevertheless  the  hand  of  God  is  in  it.  1.  This  waa  evident  in 
the  case  of  Ahab.  The  purpose  of  Ben-hadad,  should  Ahab  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  is  not  recorded.  "Would  he  return  Ahab's  compliment  of  releasing  him 
•with  a  covenant  ?  Would  he  show  Ahab  how  he  ought  to  have  treated  him  ?  (2) 
But  God  had  other  means  than  the  captains  of  Ben-hadad  to  accomplish  His  purpose. 
"  A  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  (marg.  "  in  his  simphcity  ")  and  smote  the  king  of 
Israel  between  the  joints  and  harness."  A  simpleton  brings  down  a  king  I  (See 
Prov.  i.  82.)  God  guided  the  arrow  to  the  opening  in  the  joints  of  the  armour,  as 
He  guided  the  pebble  from  the  sling  of  David  into  the  fiontals  of  Gohath.  No 
armour  is  proof  against  the  shafts  of  Divine  vengeance.  (3)  The  hand  of  God  also 
was  seen  in  the  sequel.  The  prophecies  of  Ehjah  and  Micaiah  seem  to  be  in  con- 
flict The  one  speaks  of  the  dogs  hcking  the  blood  of  Ahab  at  "  Samaria ; "  the 
other  of  Ahab  falling  at  "  Bamoth-Gilead."  "Who  but  God  could  so  order  events 
that  there  should  be  no  conflict  here  ?  "  The  blood  ran  out  of  the  wound  into  the 
midst  (Heb.  bosom)  of  the  chariot ; "  perhaps  more  correctly,  "  into  the  bosom  of 
the  charioteer,"  on  which  the  king  leaned.  "  And  one  washed  the  chariot ;  "  or 
rather,  •'  And  the  driver  washed  himself  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs 
hcked  his  blood  "  i.e.,  the  blood  of  Ahab  which  fell  from  the  bosom  of  the  driver. 
"And  the  things  they  washed."  For  ni3T  denotes  the  several  Jcinds  of  things, 
being  derived  from  |T,a  kind  or  species.  Before  the  person  and  things  defiled  with 
blood  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  they  were  to  be  washed ;  and  the  dogs 
licked  up  the  blood  that  fell  from  the  driver's  bosom,  and  off  the  things,  as  they  lay 
to  be  washed  (see  Psa.  Ixviii.  23).  (4)  But  were  not  the  words  of  EUjah  "  In  the 
place  where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  "  (viz.,  Jezreel)  "  shall  dogs  Hck  thy 
blood,  even  thine  "  ?  But  in  the  context  there,  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  is  said  to  be 
in  Samaria  (see  ch.  xxi.  18,  19),  because  Jezreel,  like  Bethel,  was  one  of  the  "  cities 
of  Samaria"  (see  ch.  xiii.  82).  In  the  very  vineyard  of  Naboth  did  the  blood  of 
Ahab  flow  from  the  veins  of  his  son  (see  2  Kings  ix.  25,  26).  The  providence  that 
ftocompHshed  is  no  less  admirable  than  the  omniscience  that  predicted.  2.  Thi9 
was  also  evident  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat.  (1)  Micaiah  did  not  say  that  the 
king  of  Judah  should  faU  at  Ramoth-Gilead  ;  but  his  prophecy  did  intimate  that  he 
would  be  of  httle  use  to  the  army.  The  word  (d^JIK)  hi  ver.  17  rendered  "  master  " 
is  plural,  and  evidently  associates  Jehoshaphat  with  Ahab.  When  Ahab  was 
wounded  to  death  and  Jehoshaphat  had  fled  for  his  life,  the  people  had  **  no 
masters,"  so  the  proclamation  soon  followed  which  determined  "  every  man  to  his 
house  in  peace."  (2)  Jehoshaphat's  danger  lay  iu  his  being  assimilated  to  Ahab. 
He  should  never  have  said,  "  I  am  as  thou  art "  (ver.  4),  then  woidd  he  not  have 
been  persuaded  to  don  Aliab's  robes.  By  the  influence  of  his  company  Jehoshaphat 
was  becoming  morally  like  him,  and  therefore  was  in  danger  of  sharing  his  miser- 
able fate  (see  Prov.  xiii.  20).  (3)  To  avoid  this  danger  he  had  to  become  himself 
again.  **  He  cried  out "  [to  Jehovah]  (see  2  Chron.  xviii.  81) ;  and  thus  was  dis- 
covered to  the  captains,  who  would  expect  to  hear  Ahab  cry  rather  to  Baal.  The 
hand  of  God  was  evident  in  his  dehverance  ;  and  this  he  might  read  as  a  parable 
assuring  him  that  his  future  safety  must  he  in  his  renoimciug  evil  companions  and 
returning  to  the  piety  of  his  earher  years. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  39,  40,  61 — 58. — Survival.    After  the  account  of  Ahab's  death  and  burial, 

and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dogs  of  Samaria  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Elijah, 
the  earher  verses  of  our  text  follow.  In  the  first  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  archives  of  the  nation  for  an  account  of  the  "  rest  of  the  acts  "  and  works  of 
this  monarch,  viz.,  those  to  which  inspiration  was  not  here  specially  directed.  In 
the  second,  the  succession  of  Ahaziah  is  mentioned.  With  these  verses,  because  of 
the  unity  of  the  subject,  we  associate  the  three  verses  referring  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaziah,  with  which  the  chapter  closes.  Taking  the  latter  first  in  order,  we  see — 
L  That  Ahab  survived  in  Ahaziah.  1.  This  was  legally  true.  (1)  "  So  Ahab 
riept  with  his  fathers;  and  Ahaziah  his   son  reigned  in  his  stead."     In  law,  a 
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man  is  said  to  "live  in  his  heirs."  He  is  never  legally  dead  while  he  has  an 
heir.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Abaziah  would  never  have  mounted 
the  throne  of  Israel  unless  his  father  had  been  there  before  bim.  He  reigned 
in  the  posthumous  influence  of  Abab.  His  representative.  (2)  "When  a  man  is 
what  is  called  "  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,"  he  is  said  to  have  had  "  no 
father."  But  in  this  language  the  fact  is  ignored  tbat,  under  Providence,  this 
••  architect "  is  indebted  to  his  ancestry  for  his  existence,  for  his  faculties,  aud  for 
the  circumstances  which  he  may  have  seized  and  moulded  into  this  "fortune."  2. 
It  was  also  morally  true.  (1)  In  Ahaziah  the  vices  of  Ahab  were  reproduced. 
"  He  did  evil  in  the  siorht  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father."  The 
bad  example  of  his  father  wrought  its  influence  into  his  character,  and  thus  Ahab 
survived  in  Ahaziah.  (2)  The  record  descends  to  particulars.  "  He  walked  in  the 
way  of  his  father,,  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother.^'  Here  not  only  is  Jezebel  repro- 
duced in  Aliaziah,  but  Ahab's  sin  in  marrying  Jezebel  also  survives.  "And  in  the 
way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  Here  is  not  only  the 
posthumous  influence  of  Jeroboam,  but  also  of  the  sin  of  Ahab  in  perpetuating  it. 
"  For  he  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him."  The  establishment  of  this  Canaanitish 
abomination  was  due  to  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  they  infamously  survive  in  its  per- 
petuation. (3)  Note  (a)  A  Ch\u-ch  is  not  the  more  true  for  being  estabhshed.  Here 
were  two  State  Chvurches  which  were,  in  the  Biblical  sense,  atheistic,  (b)  For  con- 
cuiTent  endowment,  whatever  may  be  said  for  its  expediency,  there  can  be  no  moral 
defence.  8.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  this.  (1)  Legal  representation  is  an 
accident  over  which  we  have  no  control.  It  is  a  notable  truth  that  men  have  influ- 
ences in  spite  of  themselves,  and  that  these  also  are  posthumous.  (2)  But  morai 
representation  is  in  a  different  category.  Ahaziah  might  have  reigned  in  Ahab's 
Btead  without  imitating  his  vices.  "  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab,"  e.g.,  "wrought 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  but  not  like  his  father,  and  like  his  motlier ;  for  he 
put  away  the  image  of  Baal  that  his  father  had  made  "  (2  Kings  iii.  2).  (3)  Ahaziah 
should  have  been  admonished  by  the  history  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
house  of  Jeroboam.  He  should  have  taken  the  warning  given  in  the  judgments  of 
God  on  the  sins  of  his  father.  His  guilt,  therefore,  was  upon  his  own  head,  and  he 
euftered  accordingly.  He  reigned  two  years.  God  makes  short  work  with  some 
sinners.  His  death  was  provoked  by  his  perversity  (see  2  Kings  L  3,  4).  We  see 
further — 

II.  That  Ahab  buevtves  in  histoby.  1.  He  survived  in  secular  history.  His 
•cts  and  works  were  written  in  the  chronicles  of  his  nation.  (1)  Amongst  these 
were  mentioned  "  all  the  cities  that  he  built."  Perhaps  this  building  of  cities 
simply  meant  the  construction  of  fortifications  for  their  defence.  Whether  they 
reflected  credit  or  discredit  upon  his  memoiy  we  cannot  pronounce.  A  man  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  to  very  little  profit.  (2)  The  chronicles  mentioned  "  the 
ivory  house  which  he  made."  This  palace  had  its  description  probably  from  the 
quantity  of  that  valuable  substance  used  in  its  ornamentation.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  to  his  honour.  A  Jdugdom  impoverished  tlu-ough  famines, 
wars,  and  idolatries  was  in  no  -position  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  a  piece  of 
luxmious  and  selfish  vanity.  Amos  accordingly  denounces  this  work  of  pride 
(Amos  iii.  15).  (3)  The  survival  of  Ahab  in  secular  history  was  a  consequence  of 
bis  social  position.  The  masons  and  carpenters,  whose  skill  brought  the  works  of 
Ahab  to  perfection,  had  no  mention  there.  Social  status  is  a  talent  from  God,  for 
the  right  use  of  which  men  are  accountable.  2.  He  survives  in  sacred  history. 
(1)  The  sacred  history  consists  of  selections  from  the  secular  under  tlie  guiding 
influence  of  Divine  inspiration,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  principles  of  the 
providence,  truth,  and  grace  of  God.  To  illustrate  such  principles  is  the  noblest 
end  of  writing.  So  of  reading.  What  quantities  of  trash,  in  which  the  claims  of 
God  are  ignored,  is  both  written  and  read  I  (2)  In  these  selections  the  notices  of 
the  wicked  are  generally  brief  Perhaps  no  wicked  man  has  a  larger  share  of  the 
sacred  writin^rs  oco.uf)ied  with  his  acts  than  Ahab.  Such  acts  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  in  the  hands  of  inf  piration  they  are  made  an  influence  for 
go(ML    They  are  recorded,  apparently,  bocause  of  their  relation  to  the  actions  of 
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prophets  and  good  men.  They  are  made  to  serve  as  a  dark  background  to  show 
up  to  admiration  viituous  qualities,  and  to  be  made  themselves  odious  in  tha 
contrast.  The  principles  of  the  wicked  should  only  be  studied  to  be  shunned.  So 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil.  (3)  The  sacred  records  have  survived  the  secular. 
"The  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  has  long  since  perished.  The 
sacred  records  have  come  down  to  our  times.  In  these,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries,  Ahab  survives.  But  for  these  hia  name  would  not  be  known. 
Note  (a)  the  Providence  which  has  preserved  the  Scriptoi-es  evinces  their  Di%-ine 
authenticity.  (6)  Things  are  permanent  as  they  stand  related  to  the  everlasting 
God.     (c)  The  posthumous  influence  points  to  the  inmiortahty  of  man. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  41 — 50. — Jehosha/pTiat.  These  words  give  a  summary  of  the  life  of  this 
king  of  Judah,  and  faithfully  record,  as  the  Scriptures  do  to  admiration,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  as  these  will  be  considered  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
Consider — 

I.  The  praisb  of  Jehoshaphat.  1.  He  came  of  a  good  stocTe.  (1)  He  was  "  of 
the  house  and  lineage  of  David."  The  traditions  of  that  house  were  in  many 
respects  a  glorious  inheritance.  David  was  a  "man  after  God's  own  heart."  li 
no  instance  was  he  found  inclining  to  idolatry.  (2)  He  was  the  son  of  Asa.  Of 
his  mother  we  have  this  significant  mention :  "  And  his  mother's  name  was 
Azubah,  the  daughter  of  Shilhi.  And  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father,  and 
departed  not  from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  This 
suggests  the  healthiness  of  his  mother's  moral  influence.  The  reference  here  to 
Asa,  too,  is  highly  honourable.  (3)  The  blessing  of  pious  parents  is  inestimable. 
It  works  beneficially  in  example,  in  precept,  in  soUcitude.  This  last  is  moat 
effectual  in  prayer  to  God.  Those  who  are  favotu-ed  with  godly  parents  should 
praise  God  evermore.  "Wicked  children  of  pious  parents  are  doubly  culpable. 
a.  He  improved  hia  advantages.  (1)  He  "  walked  in  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father." 
These  were  ways  of  righteousness.  Let  the  children  of  godly  parents  now  ask 
themselves  whether  they  walk  in  the  good  ways  of  their  ancestors.  (2)  He 
•*  turned  not  aside  from  it."  He  showed  no  favour  to  idolatry.  The  note  which 
foUows  is  no  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  this  statement :  "  Nevertheless  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away ;  for  the  people  offered  and  burnt  incense  yet  in  the 
nigh  places."  The  high  places  that  Jehoshaphat  spared  were  those  in  which  the 
true  God  was  worshipped  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  patriai-chal  times 
(flee  2  Chron.  xxiiil  17),  (3)  He  went  farther  than  Asa  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion : — "  The  remnant  of  the  Sodomites  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Asa  hi« 
father  he  took  out  of  the  land."  The  parallel  place  to  this  in  the  Chronicles  is : 
"  And  his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  :  moreover  he  took  away  the 
high  places  and  the  groves  (QnB'JO  out  of  Judah"  (2  Chron.  xvii.  6;  xix.  3).  By 
removing  the  Sodomites  we  understand  that  he  demolished  their  shrines,  theix 
Asherim,  their  instruments  of  pollution.  When  the  nests  are  destroyed  the  rooks 
fly.  8.  This  wis  to  his  praise.  (1)  Others,  similarly  placed,  failed  to  make  this 
good  use  of  their  advantages.  Jehoram,  his  own  son,  may  be  mentioned  in  sad 
contrast  to  him.  Several  of  his  ancestors  had  scandalously  departed  from  the 
godly  ways  of  their  father  David.  Men  will  be  justified  or  condemned  in  the  light 
of  such  comparisons  in  the  last  great  day  (see  Luke  xi.  31,  32).  (2)  God  rewariled 
him  with  prosperity  (2  Chron.  xvii.  4.  5).  He  had  an  army — probably  an  enrolled 
militia — of  1,100,000  men.  The  Phihstines,  Arabians,  and  Edomites  were  subject 
*o  him.  The  note  here,  that  "  there  was  then  no  king  in  Edom  :  a  deputy  was 
king,"  which  prefaces  the  account  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion-Geber,  was  designed  to 
explain  how  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  have  a  fleet  at  a  port  wliich  belonged  to 
Edom  (see  ch.  ix.  26),  viz.,  because  he  appointed  the  viceroy  in  Edom  which  was 
tributary  to  him  (see  Gen.  xxvii.  29,  37  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  14). 

II.  The  blame  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  seems  all  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  "  peace  "  which  he  made  "  with  the  king  of  Israel."  It  appears  to  have  com* 
menced  with — 1.  The  marriage  of  his  son.  (1)  Jelioram,  the  eldest  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat, and  with  his  consent,  took  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  to  b« 
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his  wife.  Jelioshapliat's  heart  was  lifted  up  with  the  abundance  of  his  "  riches  and 
honour,"  and  "joined  ufiiaity  with  Ahab"  (see  2  Chron.  xviii.  1).  He  became  too 
great  to  be  content  with  an  humble  match  for  his  son,  and  sacrificed  godliness  to 
gi-andeur.     He  has  many  imitators  in  this.     (2)  Unequal  yoking  has  e\  er  been 

{)rolific  in  mischief.  Athaliah  inherited  the  evil  spirit  of  both  her  parents,  and  she 
ed  away  the  heart  of  Jehoram  from  God  to  his  ruin.  The  object  of  this  marriage 
was  to  build  up  the  house  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  it  well-nigh  proved  its  ruin  (see 
2  Chron.  xxii.  10,  11).      God  is  the  builder  of  famiUes  (see  2  Sam.  vii.  11,  27; 

1  Kings  iL  24 ;  xi.  38 ;  Psa.  cxxvii.  1).  2.  Hia  friendship  with  Ahab.  (1)  TUs 
evil  grew  out  of  the  marriage.  The  peace  between  Israel  and  Judah,  which  in  the 
abstract  was  a  benefit,  was  probably  a  condition  of  the  marriage.  But  the  friend- 
ship between  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  which  followed,  was  too  intimate  for  the  good 
of  the  king  of  Judah' s  soul.  (2)  Evils  beget  e\'ils.  This  friendship  led  to  Jehosha- 
phat helpiiig  Ahab  in  his  war  against  Syria,  and  had  nearly  cost  Jehoshaphat  his  life. 
It  also  sullied  his  reputation,  for  he  was  persuaded  into  it  by  Ahab  against  the  voice 
of  Micaiah.  This  friendship  exposed  Jehoshaphat  to  the  reproof  of  the  prophet 
Jehu  (2  Chron.  xix.  2).  8.  His  friendship  with  Ahaziah.  (1)  This  son  of  Ahab 
was  no  more  a  companion  fit  for  Jehoshaphat  than  Ahab.  For  Ahaziah  "  walked  in 
tlie  way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin:  for  he  served  Baal  and  worshipped  him, 
and  provoked  to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had 
done."  (2)  Yet  Jehoshaphat  formed  a  trade  aUiauce  with  Ahaziah.  They  jointly 
fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  port  of  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  sail  to  Ophir  for 
gold.     But  for  this  God  rebuked  him,  and  "the  ships  were  broken  "  in  the  port  (see 

2  Chron.  xx.  85 — 37).  Let  no  money  consideration,  no  gold  of  Ophir,  induce 
godly  young  men  to  enter  into  trade  partnerships  with  the  ungodly.  (3)  This 
judgment  of  God  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  Jehoshaphat.  For  when  Ahaziah 
woiild  renew  the  attempt  at  Ezion-Geber,  Jehoshaphat  declined  (ver.  49).  Letiui 
be  careful  never  to  repeat  a  blunder. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 28. — Crime  brings  its  own  pwnithmeni.  I.  The  wicked  bush  xmm 
DESTBUCTION.  1.  Ah/ib  provoJces  the  war  in  which  he  himself  will  perish.  The 
pesMJe  which  had  lasted  so  long  might  have  continued.  Every  day  it  was  pro- 
longed was  a  day  placed  between  him  and  death ;  and  yet  with  his  own  hand  he 
brings  to  an  end  the  period  of  grace.  How  often  are  the  calamities  of  the  wicked 
invoked  by  themselves,  and  are  the  firuit  of  their  own  rashness  1  2.  It  ca/me  as  the 
prompting  of  the  deepest  wisdom,.  Jehoshaphat's  presence  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  league  to  which  success  seemed  certain.  The  selfish  cun- 
ning of  the  sinful  becomes  a  snare  to  them.  8.  He  closes  his  ea/r  against  God'a 
deterring  counsel.  (1)  When  asked  to  inquire  of  God,  he  brings  those  only  who 
will  speak  the  things  that  accord  with  his  own  determination.  The  false  prophet* 
are  called,  but  liot  the  true.  (2)  When  compelled  to  bring  Micaiah  from  the  prison 
(see  ver.  26,  "carry  him  baclc  unto  Anion,"  &c.),  he  endeavours  to  prevent  Jehosha- 
phat being  moved  by  his  words.  Micaiali  is  his  enemy,  tlierefore  a  prophecy  of  good 
is  not  to  lie  expected  from  h'tm,.  (3)  Wlieu  warned  he  will  not  be  hindered,  but 
defies  God,  who  would  save  him,  by  insulting  and  persecuting  His  servant  (ver.  27). 

II.  The  false  prophets.  1.  They  bind  the  cords  which  are  leading  a  sinful 
soul  to  death.  The  word  which  they  profess  to  speak  for  God  is  a  word  which  it 
pleases  the  king  to  hear.  It  is  the  echo  of  his  own  desires  (ver.  6).  There  are 
those  who  by  voice  and  pen  proclaim  a  new  go^ipeL  It  is  no  longer  sought  to  lead 
up  the  world  to  God  and  tlius  reconcile  it  to  Him.  It  is  boldly  declared  that  the 
reconciliation  is  already  effected .  God  has  come  down  to  it.  There  is  no  anger 
and  no  threatening  and  no  terrible  shadow  of  judgment  There  is  nothing  but 
goodness  and  love.  They  are  the  false  prophets  of  to-day,  and  these  do  for  the  men 
of  their  generation  wliat  those  did  for  Anab.  2.  Their  blasphemy.  When  a  prophet 
of  Jeh/ivah  was  asked  for  (ver.  7),  thfv  who  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  Adouai  do 
not  scruple  to  take  the  name  of  the  Highest  into  their  lips  (vers.  11,  12).  We  do 
not  escape  the  false  prophets  when  we  appeal  from  their  speech  conoerninf;  the 
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God  of  nature  to  His  revealed  will,  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Tliey  meet  ns  there. 
It  is  in  vain  we  seek  to  rest  upon  the  plainest  words ;  they  are  explained  away. 
Hell  is  a  superstitious  dream,  and  the  cross  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  a  mere  figm-e 
of  speech,  with  no  hard,  stem  reaUty  behind  it.  8.  They  are  possessed  byasjnrit  of 
falsehood  (vers.  21 — 23).  Their  position  is  more  a  punishment  of  past  sin  than 
conscious  transgression.  They  speak  with  honesty  of  a  sort,  but  it  is  out  of  their 
heart's  darkness.  They  were  wUhug  to  be  deceived,  and  they  have  been  deceived. 
They  did  not  wish  to  know  God  as  He  is,  and  they  have  been  left  with  the  god  of 
their  own  imagination.  In  which  school  are  we,  that  of  the  false  prophets,  or  of 
the  true  ?  4.  They  smite  the  true  servants  of  God.  Zedekiah's  blow  preceded  the 
king's  judgment.  It  proved  nothing  but  his  own  soul's  distance  fi-om  God.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  man  provoked  by  zeal  for  his  own  honour.  He  who  had  been  moved  by 
zeal  for  God's  honour  would  have  stood  in  silent  awe  of  that  terrible  but  certain 
judgment  which  the  man  was  braving 

III.  The  true  servant  of  God.  1.  In  a  corrupt  court  his  it  no  welcome 
presence  (ver.  8).  The  distance  between  Ahab  and  God  was  reflected  in  that  which 
separated  him  from  the  speaker  of  God's  word.  Continued  faithfulness,  if  it  may 
not  win,  must  be  repelled  and  hated.  "  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you  ;  for  so,"  &c.  2.  The  necessity  laid  on  him  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
(ver.  14).  He  cannot  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  the  world's  wealth  cannot 
bribe  him,  its  power  and  cruelty  cannot  terrify  him.  What  king  or  people  desire 
to  hear,  or  courtly  pr(^phet8  or  current  creeds  have  said,  weighs  nothing  with  him. 
He  cannot  speak  in  God's  name  aught  save  what  God  has  said.  8.  His  message. 
He  speaks  first  in  easily  discerned  irony  (vers.  15,  16).  It  was  an  intimation  to  the 
king  that  he  desired  to  hear  no  prophecy  that  would  run  counter  to  his  inclinations. 
Then,  when  he  is  solemnly  appealed  to,  a  picture  is  presented  (ver.  17)  of  the 
smitten,  shepherdless  people,  which  might  well  have  touched  even  Ahab's  heart. 
Next  king  and  people  are  led  up  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  sei-vant  and  his  words 
are  forgotten  in  the  revelation  of  his  Master.  Even  the  false  prophet's  utterances 
are  turned  to  account ;  they  and  the  reliance  which  the  king  is  placing  on  them 
are  part  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  There  was  deeper  tenderness  and 
truer  love  for  Ahab  in  that  one  breast  than  in  all  the  four  hundred.  4  The  great- 
ness of  all  true  service  for  God.  There  is  a  glory  about  that  despised,  persecuted 
man  bef  re  which  that  of  both  kings  pales.  It  is  a  glory  which  nothing  can  tear 
from  the  loyal  heart,  and  which  shines  the  brighter  amid  the  world's  darkening 
hate.     It  is  a  glory  which  may  be  our  own. — U . 

Vers.  29 — iO.— The  Certainty  of  God's  Threatenings.  I.  Ahab's  attempt  to 
■LUDE  THE  Divine  VENGEANCE.  1.  His  apprehension  of  coming  evil.  If  ^^caiah'8 
words  were  not  the  words  of  God,  why  should  he  take  precautions  ?  His  heart 
gives  the  he  to  his  own  unbehef ;  the  words  cling  to  him.  The  bold  refusal  to  hsten 
to  God's  word  is  no  assurance  that  the  soul  will  not  afterwards  be  shaken  by  a 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.  2.  His  ungenerousness  (ver.  30).  "I  will  dis- 
guise myself;  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes."  Tlie  effect  of  the  counsel  was 
necessarily  to  concentrate  the  enemy's  attention  upon  Jehoshaphat.  Sin  not  only 
makes  a  man  a  coward,  it  robs  him  of  nobleness.  8.  The  immediate  effect  of 
Ahab's  stratagem.  Ben-hadad's  arrangements  for  the  capture  or  slaughter  of 
Ahab  were  rendered  of  no  avail.  The  captains  could  not  find  the  man  they 
sought.  A  momentary  success  often  attends  the  plans  of  those  who  endeavour 
to  flee  from  God.  4.  The  chance  shot.  The  success  of  Ahab's  device  only 
served  to  make  the  blow  come  more  plainly  from  the  hand  of  God.  Ben-hadad's 
purpose  could  be  baffled,  but  not  His.     There  is  no  escape  from  God. 

II.  The  FULFILMENT  OF  God's  WORD.  1.  He  fell  at  Ramoth-Gllead  (ver.  20). 
S.  "  Israel  was  scattered  upon  the  hills,"  and  the  command  wa^  given  to  return 
(vers.  17,  36).  3.  The  dogs  licked  Ahab's  blood  (ch.  xxi.  19),  not  in  Je/.reel,  indeed, 
because  the  jmlgment  then  pronounced  was  that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty. 
This  was  delayed  on  accoimt  of  Ahab's  repentance,  and  happened,  as  predicted, 
**in  his  son'sdays"  (ch.xxi.  29).    But  the  personal  part  of  the  prediction,  "The  dog! 
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ihall  lieli  thy  hlood.  even  thine,"  was  not  revolted.  There  are  prophecies  both  of 
evil  ami  of  good,  within  the  range  of  which  we  set  OTu:selve&  God's  words  are 
touching  us,  and  will  likewise  be  literally  fulfilled. — U. 

Vers.  41 — 53. — Two  Life  Stories.  L  Jehoshaphat's.  1.  He  prolonged  <A«  good 
influence  of  Ids  father's  reijn.  Ju;lah's  thought  was  still  kept  under  the  light  of 
truth,  and  its  life  more  fully  led  inio  the  ways  of  God :  he  completed  his  father's 
reforms  (ver.  46).  The  continuance  of  God's  work  anywhere  is  as  important  aa 
the  origination  of  it.  2.  He  was  consistent.  "  He  turned  not  aside  from  it."  He 
did  not  merely  begin  well ;  over  his  whole  reign  there  rested  the  Divine  approval ; 
he  did  "that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  The  life  which  is  ever 
sinning,  repenting,  forgetting,  achieves  nothing.  It  is  like  a  plant  uprooted  and 
planted  again,  to  be  again  uprooted,  &c.,  and  whieh,  even  should  its  life  be  pre- 
served, will  never  bear  fruit.  It  is  like  "  a  backsliding  heifer,"  and  with  such  a  life 
the  great  Husbandman's  work  cannot  be  carried  on.  8.  There  was  faVvure  as  well 
as  success  in  his  career.  "  Nevertheless  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away." 
He  had  endeavoured  to  remove  them  (2  Chron  xvii.  6).  But  '*  the  people  offered 
and  burnt  incense  yet  in  the  high  places."  The  mightiest  efforts  in  the  gi-eat  war- 
fere  with  darkness  leave  something  for  other  hands  to  do,  and  must  till  He  oome 
who  alone  can  perfect  all  things.  4.  He  sought  to  he  at  peace  with  his  brethren 
(ver.  44).  He  went  further  in  this,  indeed,  than  he  ought  to  have  dono  (2  Chron. 
lis,  2),  but  the  desire  for  peace  was  laudable.  6.  He  humbled  himself  tmder  God^$ 
rebuke  (compare  vers.  48,  49  with  2  Chron.  xx.  85 — 87).  At  first  he  had  been  be- 
guiled into  fellowship  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel  without  reflecting  upon  the 
danger  which  lay  in  it  for  himself  and  his  people.  But  when  God  had  manifested 
His  displeasure,  nothing  could  make  him  renew  the  confederacy.  The  judgment 
mii,'ht  mistake,  but  the  heart  was  loyal  to  God. 

II.  Ahaziah's.  1.  a  sinful  life.  "  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  With 
such  a  life  there  was  no  possibiUty  jf  blessing  for  his  people.  The  roots  of  his  use- 
fulness were  destroyed.  To  do,  we  must  first  of  aU  become.  Our  work  cannot  rise 
above  the  level  of  our  Hfe.  2.  A  disastrous  policy  (vers.  62,  58).  He  continued 
the  work  of  Israel's  destruction.  The  departure  made  by  Jeroboam  and  perfected 
by  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  he  accepted  in  its  full  rejection  of  Jehovah.  He  did  not  go 
beyond  them,  he  simply  did  "  according  to  all  that  his  father  had  done,"  but  in 
doing  this  his  sin  was  of  the  deepest  dye.  TTih  father  had  been  judged,  but  God 
was  still  braved,  and  Israel  was  led  still  nearer  to  destruction.  We  may  only  con- 
tinue what  others  have  begun ;  but  if  we  pay  no  heed  to  the  proofs  of  God's  anger, 
and  take  no  thouglit  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  poUcy  we  porsoe,  our  persistence 
mmy  be  one  of  the  deepest  crimes  against  God  and  man. — U. 

Ver.  34. — TJu  Pierced  Armour .  This  occurred  diuing  the  third  campaign  of 
Ben-hadad  against  Israel.  Micaiah  had  forewarned  Ahab  against  the  danger  he 
incurred,  and  was  cast  into  prison  for  his  pains.  The  warning  was,  however,  taken 
sufficiently  to  heart  to  induce  the  king  to  disguise  himself.  Describe  the  expedient 
adopted,  ajid  its  remarkable  failure.  Ahab  was  in  many  respects  a  typical  sinner. 
He  was  an  idolater,  a  persecutor,  impenitent,  though  sometimes  touched ;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  power  he  fell.    We  see  here — 

I.  A  MAN  ARMED  AGAINST  GoD.  True  he  was  fighting  against  the  Syrians,  but  as 
he  girded  on  his  armour  he  remembered  and  defied  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
His  ominous  prophecy  should  not  be  fulfilled,  he  would  yet  come  back  safe  and 
victorious  to  put  Micaiah  to  death,  and  with  this  determination  he  put  Jehoshaphat 
in  command,  and  clad  himself  with  proof  armour.  In  spirit,  therefore,  he  WM 
fighting  not  only  against  the  hosts  of  Syria,  but  against  the  word  of  Goi  Henoe 
let  us  depict  one  who  is  armed  against  God.  Reverse  the  description  St.  Paul  gives 
(Eph,  vi.)  of  one  armed  hy  God.  The  impenitent  sinner  represented  by  Ahab 
defends  himself,  1.  By  false  hopes  (Deut.  xxix.  19,  20).  These  constitute  his 
**  helmet,"  which  wards  off  true  thougjits  of  self  and  sin.  He  blindly  trusts  in 
iHvins  mercy,  while  sin  is  unrepented.  forgetting  that  '*  A  God  all  maroy  is  A  God 
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anJTist"  (Totmg).  "There  is  none  other  name  given  nnder  heaven  whereby  w» 
may  be  saved,"  &c.  "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  " 
2.  By  a  ha/rdened  heart.  This  is  his  "breastplate."  A  man  impenitent  is  a  man 
lost.  Some  are  "  past  feeling,"  their  consciences  are  •'  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron," 
and  God  gives  them  over  to  their  "  hardness  of  heart,"  and  to  an  *•  impenitent 
mind."  "Who  has  hardened  himself  against  God,  and  prospered?"  We  may 
become  "hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."  3.  By  defiant  words.  There  is  » 
tongue  which  is  set  on  fire  of  helL  Adduce  examples.  Ahab  defied  Micaiah.  4. 
By  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  king  questioned  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  message. 
He  had  more  confidence  in  his  own  past  success  and  in  his  mUitaiy  skill  than  in 
the  declaration  of  a  man  who  knew  something  of  God  butnothing  of  war.  Unbehef 
ever  prevents  the  inflowing  of  Divine  goodness.  Jesus  "could  do  no  mighty  works 
because  of  their  unbehef."  5.  By  a  dumb  spirit.  No  asking  for  pardon,  no  cry 
for  mercy  rose  from  Ahab's  heart,  or  it  would  not  have  proved  too  late ;  for  the 
Lord  is  "  not  willing  that  any  should  perish." 

II.  A  MAN  STRICKEN  BY  GoD.  Thi.  clip.nce  arrow  of  the  Syrian  archer  fulfilled 
the  Divine  purpose.  1.  By  the  curroui  of  conviction.  God's  word  is  sharp  and 
powerful,  and  pierces  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  (1)  It  may  he  shot  vmwittingly , 
as  the  archer  drew  at  a  venture  not  knowing  what  he  might  hit.  Let  our  words 
for  God  be  pointed,  and  be  winged  by  faith,  and  He  will  see  that  they  hit  the  mark. 
(2)  It  may  touch  the  one  vulnerable  spot.  That  arrow  pierced  "  between  the  joints 
of  armour  "  otherwise  proof.  So  David's  stone  would  have  fallen  powerless  on  the 
greaves  or  the  breastplate  of  the  giant  of  Gath.  God,  who  knows  our  hearts,  tries 
every  avenue.  Through  our  reason,  through  our  affections,  through  our  conscience, 
His  word  seeks  to  find  its  way.  2.  By  the  arrow  of  judgment.  (1)  It  was  foretold 
(ver.  28).  Ahab  ran  the  risk.  So  do  they  who  continue  in  sin  after  hearing  of  "  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devotur 
the  adversaries."  (2)  It  was  inevitable.  All  disguise  and  precaution  were  un- 
avaiUng.  The  justice  of  God  sooner  or  later  reaches  the  right  man.  (8)  It  vim 
terrible.  The  weak,  sensuous  man,  whose  promise  had  sometimes  been  so  fair, 
fell  in  a  moment  from  kingship,  from  life,  and  from  hope.  "  He  that  being 
reproved  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  oiAM 
•em«dy.»— A.  B. 
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